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To  George  Meredith,  Etc. 


TO  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

"I  shall  sup  late,  but  royally,  though 
late: 
And  few,  but  fit,  the  table  company; 
Princes  and  seers,  the  learned  and  the 
great, 
My  chosen  guests  shall  be!" 

So    spake,    in    scorn    of    a    neglectful 
world, 
That  from  his  golden  numbers  turned 
away, 
Landor:   the   boast   the    haughty   poet 
hurled 
Might  well  be  thine  to-day! 

Like   him,   thy   shallow    brethren   left 
thee  long 

To  ply  thy  perfect  art  in  loneliness. 
Now  to  thy  festival,  an  eager  throng, 

With  wreaths  and  crowns  they  press. 

The  buds  of  softer  climes  and  kindlier 
soil 
They  bring,  and  cast  before  the  sing- 
er's chair. 
I  too,  with  no  fair  garden-plot  to  spoil. 
Would  lay  an  offering  there. 

But  mine  were  plucked  upon  a  wind- 
swept hill, 
Where  the  fierce  North  with  the  poor 
blossoms  played; 
The  frost  hath  touched  them,   but   it 
could  not  kill. 
Nor  the  noon  sunshine  fade. 

So  let  them  lie  amid  the  lavish  showers 
Of  tenderer  blooms  about  thy  cum- 
bered throne: 
This    tiny    sheaf    of    hardy    heather 
flowers 
Laid  by  a  hand  unknown. 

Edward  Sydney  Tylec. 

The  Spectator. 


SINGING. 


Nor  gold  Is  mine  nor  prospering  state 
Nor  the  gay  soul  that  laughs  at  fate: 
Yet  oft  I  deem  it  good  to  sing 
Until  my  humble  rafters  ring: 
And  joy  to  feel  each  vigorous  note 
Leaping  from  my  supple  throat. 
Many  delightful  airs  I  know. 
Of  major  joy,  of  minor  woe: 


Many  a  glad  or  mournful  phrase 
Is  woven  through  my  chequered  days: 
Melodies  creeping  like  faint  scents 
From  ghosts  of  perished  instruments; 
Songs  of  whose  tenderness  and  fire 
The  living  soul  can  never  tire. 

But   while  great  joy   from   these   I 
gain, 
The  unpremeditated  strain 
Sometimes  delighteth  me  the  most- 
Singing  that  almost  is  a  boast, 
Free  and  capricious  as  a  bird's. 
Unclogged  by  any  useless  words, 
Arpeggio,  run,  cadenza,  trill, 
I  sing  till  I  have  sung  my  fill. 

And  thus  I'll  troll  forth  many  a  note 
Ere  age  hath  seized  my  supple  throat. 
A.  Stevenson  Nicol. 

The  Academy, 


LOOKING  EASTWARDS. 

The  sacred  bell  of  high  Fiesole 
Called  the  Etruscan  ghosts  to  speech 

with  me. 
Evening,  whom  one  might  picture  as  a 

maid 
With  burning  eyes  and  limbs  of  South- 
ern shade 
Slept  on  the  plain,  and  gave  her  soul  to 

dreams. 
I  heard  a  thousand  little  secret  streams, 
As  though  the  hill  were  laughing:  that 

one  hour 
The  Earth  lay  calm  and  open,  like  a 

flower. 
But  I  was  lonely  when  the  night  winds 

came, 
And  feared  the  ghosts  that  called  me 

by  my  name. 
Not  they  could  weave  a  memory  with 

mine, 
And  store  it  for  dark  years,  when  ag<kl 

wine 
Brings  to  old  men  their  olden  thoughts 

again. 
I    must    still    wander:    wandering    is 

sweet  pain. 
Far,  far  away  some  brown  mysterious 

priest 
Holds  the  arcana  of  the  timeless  East, 
And    further    yet    are    isles    where    I 

would  be, 
Poised  like   red   lilies  on   the  Austral 
sea. 

James  Flecker. 

The   Nation. 


The  Future  of  Kingship. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  KINGSHIP. 


More  than  any  of  the  merely  An- 
archist crimes  which  have  claimed  sin- 
gle victims  by  isolated  blows,  the  trag- 
edy at  Lisbon  suggests  reflections  not 
only  upon  the  perils  of  Kings,  but  upon 
the  survival,  even  the  aggrandizement, 
of  the  monarchical  idea,  and  the  uncer- 
tain future  of  democracy.  If  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  least  of 
all  are  we  to  look  for  the  unprecedented 
in  the  political  sphere,  where  human 
nature,  manifesting  its  inwardness  as  it 
will,  shows  how  little  it  is  changed,  and 
how  much  of  our  modern  experience 
has  been  anticipated  by  its  ancient  be- 
havior. There  is  no  greater  danger  in 
the  affairs  of  all  nations,  free  or  ad- 
vancing to  freedom,  than  the  belief 
that  popular  government  is  not  only 
the  magical  and  final  principle,  but  a 
secret  of  recent  discovery  almost  cor- 
responding to  the  results  of  science. 
The  error  is  both  naive  and  melan- 
choly. Again  and  again  apparent 
movement  towards  what  is  called  de- 
mocracy— though  it  often  means  little 
more  than  greater  mobility  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  a  new  despotism — has  been 
checked  and  has  disappeared  when  its 
prospects  seemed  little  less  irresistible 
than  they  appear  to  most  observers  to- 
day. So  long  as  mankind  are  subject 
to  party  and  faction  there  will  be  In- 
herent defects  in  the  representative 
method  of  government  which  all  the 
checks  and  devices  of  written  constitu- 
tions will  never  wholly  remedy.  The 
course  and  the  close  of  the  Portuguese 
crisis  are  better  adapted,  as  we  have 
said,  than  any  modern  episode  to 
prompt  renewed  thought  on  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems. 

The  Lisbon  crime  itself  must  always 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
dramatic  things  of  all  history,  to  be  re- 
membered for  its  human  significance, 
like  a  scene  out  of  Macbeth  or  Hamlet, 


long  after  its  political  associations  have 
become  dimmed  or  forgotten  in  the 
mind  of  the  world.  In  the  murder  of 
Alexander  II.  there  was  something  of 
the  same  quality.  Struck  down  by  ter- 
rible methods  almost  with  the  projected 
constitution  in  his  hand,  his  fate  con- 
nected itself  with  the  conflict  of  ever- 
lasting forces,  and  yet  was  accompa- 
nied by  that  sense  of  the  inconsequen- 
tial and  the  futile  which  lends  to  his- 
tory the  little  touches  and  makes  it 
poignant.  But  when  President  Carnot 
fell  under  the  knife,  when  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  was  killed  in  a  moment, 
when  President  McKinley  was  shot, 
when  King  Humbert  perished,  all  these 
were  irrational  and  arbitrary.  They 
were  cruel  with  the  cruelty  of  mania, 
which  hath  strange  tricks  of  despera- 
tion in  the  brain,  and  can  act  with  fury 
but  not  with  significance.  These  sep- 
arate strokes  of  half-witted  homicide 
were  of  no  meaning  carrying  further 
than  the  blow,  and  they  offered  nothing 
for  imaginative  vision  to  rest  upon. 
But  the  Portuguese  assassinations  were 
unmatched  of  their  sort  in  all  the  secu- 
lar record  of  the  murder  of  Kings. 
The  historic  stage  itself  seemed  filled 
for  the  moment  with  the  crowded  hor- 
rors of  Elizabethan  tragedy.  The  scene 
was  the  street  of  a  Southern  capital  at 
the  hour  when  life  seems  most  familiar 
and  alive.  In  the  open  carriage  Queen 
Amglie  held  in  her  hand  the  bouquet  of 
flowers  which  her  little  godchild  had 
just  given  her  upon  the  quay.  Her 
husband  was  beside  her.  Her  sons 
were  opposite.  The  scene  was  one  as 
well  known  as  is  to  ourselves  the  turn- 
ing from  Trafalgar  Square  into  White- 
hall. They  had  passed  through  it  a 
thousand  times  in  those  hours  when 
we  are  tempted  to  think  that  all  mod- 
ern existence  has  turned  to  prose.  In 
a  flash  the  irrevocable  has  happened. 


The  Future  of  Kingship. 


One  assassin  wth  a  repeating  rifle  is 
firing  into  the  King's  neck,  while  Queen 
Am£lie  attempts  with  her  bouquet  to 
beat  down  a  fatal  arm.  When  she 
turns  round  her  first-born  is  already 
wounded  to  death  by  one  of  the  con- 
spirators on  right  or  left;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  before  he  was  mortally  hit  he 
had  killed  his  father's  murderer  with 
one  of  the  shots  from  the  four  empty 
chambers  of  his  revolver.  In  that  mo- 
ment Queen  Amglie  stands  between 
Dom  Carlos  and  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  are  gone  for  ever.  And  in  that 
moment  Manuel,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  like 
one  "in  worlds  not  realized,"  has  be- 
come King.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  drama  of  all  history  more  strangely 
reflecting  in  fact  the  very  spirit  of 
Shakespearean  tragedy,  the  present 
writer  is  unacquainted  with  the  episode 
that  darkens  this. 

.  For  more  reasons  still  the  Portuguese 
assassinations  come  home  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  some  of  us  in  ways  that  oth- 
ers may  find  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand. There  were,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  at  the  most  who  were  able  to 
contrast  the  first  reception  of  the  news 
in  London  with  the  scenes  of  nearly 
five  years  ago,  when  the  memorable 
work  of  restoring  the  international  in- 
fluence of  this  country  was  commenced 
by  King  Edward  in  Lisbon,  and  almost 
upon  the  spot  where  King  Carlos  died. 
There  are  no  more  silent  pauses  of  any 
night  than  the  small  hours  between 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Even  at  the 
printing-offices  of  the  Sunday  newspa- 
pers quietness  has  commenced  to  reign, 
and  the  rooms  where  journalists  were 
at  work  begin  to  be  deserted.  For 
some  reason  upon  this  night  perverse 
little  difficulties  have  caused  delay. 
Caprice  prolongs  it.  There  is  the 
laughter  that  comes  with  the  end  of 
work.  Another  moment  or  two  and 
every  one  might  have  been  away. 
Then  the  bell  of  a  standing  telephone 
on  a  d        rings  slightly.      The  nearest 


man  responds,  and  puts  the  instrument 
to  ear  with  one  of  those  casual  ordi- 
nary gestures  that  imprint  themselves 
on  the  memory  in  moments  of  signifi- 
cance. The  voice  at  the  other  end  of 
the  telephone  is  speaking  from  the 
Matin  office  in  Paris  to  say  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  is  murdered,  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  family 
have  perished  with  him.  At  this  time 
Reuter's  telegrams  have  not  yet 
brought  the  news  to  London,  and  out- 
side one  room  it  is  for  some  interval 
unknown.  One  knows  not  what  there 
is  in  these  trivial  circumstances  that 
sets  imagination  working  back  strongly 
upon  the  episodes  of  the  last  five  years, 
leading  naturally  to  the  theme  we  are 
discussing  now. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  King  Edward 
had  commenced  the  notable  series  of 
visits  which  were  to  give  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  idea  of  constitutional  sover- 
eignty. Europe  was  first  touched  at 
Lisbon,  and  there  is  no  nobler  gate- 
way of  a  continent.  The  city  rises 
from  the  water  front  in  broad  pyra- 
mids of  many  colored  houses,  terrace 
narrowing  above  terrace,  and  pointed 
with  church  tops.  It  was  a  clear  day. 
The  Tagus  glittered  miles  wide  under 
the  green  of  its  high  shores.  The 
awaiting  crowd  was  massed  in  the 
Praca  do  Commercio,  known  to  Eng- 
lish sailors  and  tourists  rather  as  Black 
Horse  Square,  a  place  of  great  spa- 
ciousness and  finely  framed,  opening 
upon  one  side  to  the  Tagus.  Here, 
after  the  great  earthquake,  "the  sea 
ran  swallowing  shore  and  the  gods 
looked  down  for  men."  Now  when 
King  Edward's  yacht  appears  the 
Portuguese  State-barge  glides  out,  a 
famous  craft  of  serpentine  length,  with 
its  gilded  dragon  flashing  ahead  and 
eighty  red-clad  rowers  bending  to  the 
crimson  sweeps.  When  the  Bergantim 
Real  brought  King  Edward  ashore,  his 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
landed    at   the    Praca   do   Commercio. 
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The  scenes  that  followed  were  de- 
scribed at  the  time  in  these  pages. 
There  and  then  the  breath  of  a  new 
wind  came  into  European  politics,  and 
we  all  felt  that  the  miasmatic  vapors 
•of  the  old  Anglophobia  were  being 
blown  away,  and  that  another  era  had 
begun.  For  the  better  memory  of  the 
-dead  man  let  us  bear  In  mind  that 
without  the  hearty  and  unaffected  plea- 
sure in  the  occasion  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  the  notable  journey 
•could  not  have  been  so  brilliantly  be- 
gun. It  ended,  as  every  one  recol- 
lects, at  Paris,  where  the  entente  cor- 
■diale  was  prepared.  From  Paris  come 
the  telephoned  words  announcing  the 
end  of  all  things  for  Dom  Carlos.  He 
had  stepped  ashore  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore his  death  upon  the  very  quay 
where,  by  his  side,  King  Edward  re- 
ceived his  first  Continental  welcome, 
and  a  new  diplomatic  system  began. 
The  two  monarchs  who  then  stood  to- 
gether parted  in  a  few  days  to  pursue 
tasks  very  different  in  character,  but 
-equally  interesting  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study. 

The  fate  of  Dom  Carlos  differed  from 
the  insensate  inconsequence  of  An- 
archist crimes  in  this  respect — that  it 
was  the  direct  result  of  a  remarkable 
experiment  in  Kingship.  That  expert-  • 
ment  appears  for  the  moment  to  have 
beep  ineffectual,  but  if  the  King  had 
been  less  contemptuous  of  danger  and 
had  exposed  his  person  less  incau- 
tiously, the  dictatorship  might  have 
had  more  success,  and  the  results 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  to 
Portugal  than  any  good  likely  to  be 
gained  from  restoring  the  constitutional 
system  in  its  old  form.  It  may  be 
that  politics,  like  morals,  are  a  matter 
of  latitude,  that  representative  govern- 
ment is  a  system  adapted  to  certain 
conditions  of  temperature,  and  that  a 
climatic  chart  might  be  drawn  out  on 
a  scheme  of  isothermic  lines,  showing 
democracy  to  be  inevitable  in  certain 


parts  of  the  globe,  debatable  In  some 
other  parts,  and  impossible  elsewhere. 
Portugal  is  a  country  where  the  pros- 
pect of  representative  institutions, 
when  they  were  more  or  less  intro- 
duced over  two  generations  ago,  might 
have  been  thought  excellent.  The 
country  which  gave  to  the  world  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  played,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  as  great  a  part  as 
any  nation.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
pioneers  in  sea-power  and  sea-empires. 
They  pointed  the  way  to  the  Cape,  to 
India,  to  Japan.  The  people  from 
whom  sprang  Albuquerque  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pombal  have  produced 
great  governing  minds.  They  live  on 
an  Atlantic  sea-board  and  breathe 
ocean-air.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
greater  range  of  type  among  them  than 
among  any  other  European  nation,  and 
the  inferior  type  is  less  adapted  for 
political  equality  than  the  lower  level 
in  Andalusia  or  Sicily.  But  an  opti- 
mistic philosopher  in  the  fervent  years 
between  1830  and  1848  would  have  de- 
clared, without  hesitation,  that  Portu- 
gal was  full  of  all  the  latent  aptitudes 
for  self-government,  and  that  nothing 
but  liberty  was  needed  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  land.  Experience  has 
proved  that  representative  Government 
in  Portugal  has  been  up  to  the  present 
a  dead  failure.  The  country  has  been 
the  prey  of  office-seekers  battening 
upon  the  revenue.  It  has  remained 
sunk  in  debt,  corruption,  and  illiteracy. 
Party  distinctions,  so  far  as  effective 
principles  were  concerned,  had  become 
a  languid  hypocrisy.  The  dumb  mass 
of  the  peasants  was  neglected  and  ex- 
ploited. The  more  the  Government 
changed  hands  the  more  the  system 
was  the  same  thing.  It  all  came  to 
permutations  and  combinations  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  spoils.  Each  of  the 
conventional  parties  had  its  turn,  as 
Indian  coolies  when  there  is  little  to- 
bacco and  only  one  pipe  amongst  them 
smoke   it   in   rotation.       So   in   Cairo, 
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Nubar  and  Riaz  used  to  succeed  each 
other  in  turn  like  figures  in  a  mechan- 
ical toy,  but  in  this  case  the  distinction 
meant  some  difference.  In  Spain  for 
many  years  party  professions  were  as 
hollow.  The  Conservatives  under 
Canovas  were  denounced  until  the  Lib- 
erals under  Sagasta  came  in  to  con- 
tinue the  former  policy.  It  was  the 
same  in  Portugal,  where  a  Cabinet  of 
Regeneradores  under  Hinze  Ribeiro 
was  like  nothing  in  the  world  so  much 
as  a  Cabinet  of  Progressistas  under  de 
Castro. 

Something  like  this  state  of  things 
has  been  witnessed,  it  is  true,  and  for 
considerable  periods  together,  in  coun- 
tries where  parliamentary  institutions 
have  had  a  long  history  and  claim 
greater  prestige.  But  in  English  pol- 
itics at  the  worst  there  is  always  move- 
ment. It  may  be  true  that  both  par- 
ties maintain  when  in  office  what  they 
denounced  when  in  opposition.  It  is 
true  that  both  do  things  which  make 
their  names  of  little  meaning,  as  when 
Liberals  enormously  increase  the  ex- 
penditure they  had  sworn  to  reduce, 
and  Conservatives  pass  measures  of 
reform  more  advanced  than  predatory 
Radicalism  had  dared  to  introduce. 
This  is  the  commonplace  of  the  game; 
but  observe  the  great  and  saving  dif- 
ference between  the  British  and  the 
Portuguese  system.  In  this  country 
parties  may  do  the  same  things,  but 
in  Portugal  they  resemble  each  other 
in  leaving  undone  all  the  things  that 
either  of  them  ought  to  do.  In  our 
case,  if  the  party  system  is  a  hypocrisy, 
it  at  least  means  that  there  is  contin- 
uous action.  The  energizing  and  re- 
forming impulse  keeps  on  working 
more  or  less  through  all  administra- 
tions. The  constructive  process  never 
ceases.  The  natural  good  sense  of 
Englishmen  up  to  the  present  moment 
has  made  wholesome  use  even  of  meas- 
ures that  often  seemed  theoretically  un- 
sound, and  when  the  nation  looks  back 


upon  any  ordinary  decade  of  legisla- 
tion, whether  under  Liberals  or  Con- 
servatives, there  is  surprisingly  little 
that  the  majority  of  men  ever  wish  to 
undo.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  some- 
thing of  the  continuous  genius  of  the 
nation  makes  itself  felt  through  the 
party  changes  of  representative  Gov- 
ernment. But  in  Portugal  you  had  a 
very  different  thing.  You  had  ever- 
lasting lethargy  and  hopeless  inertia; 
an  unceasing  orgy  of  words,  a  corre- 
sponding incapacity  to  perform.  It 
was  a  state  of  moral  paralysis.  Only 
the  instincts  of  office-seeking  and  cor- 
ruption were  as  active  under  the  sur- 
face as  a  nest  of  ants. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  re- 
peat again  the  story  of  the  dictatorship. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  Any  dicta- 
torship was  bound  to  be  in  spirit  a 
more  active,  wholesome,  and  efficient 
force  than  the  state  of  vicious  lethargy 
it  superseded.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  Dom  Carlos  was  responsible,  and 
that  the  dictatorship  derived  ita  whole 
strength  from  the  King's  support. 
But  is  anything  quite  so  inherently  Im- 
moral as  inability  to  act  in  an  evil  sit- 
uation? Hinze  Ribeiro  and  Luciano 
Castro  changed  places  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals  before  the  dictatorship, 
.  but  nothing  else  happened  except  that 
every  Budget  closed  with  a  deficit; 
hopes  were  raised  by  announcements 
of  unreal  surpluses,  but  were  dashed 
by  supplementary  estimates,  and  no 
one  told  the  nation  the  truth  or  grap- 
pled with  the  realities  of  the  position. 
In  this  morass  of  impotent  routine 
King  Carlos  alone  was  capable  of  an 
act  of  energy,  and  instead  of  continu- 
ing the  see-saw  of  effortless  adminis- 
trations, he  called  a  new  man  to  his 
councils.  If  we  look  to  the  ends  of 
government  more  than  to  the  forms,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  the  party  system 
of  alternation  without  change  was  as 
ingenious  a  system  as  was  ever  evolved 
for    preventing    Improvement.      What 
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Portugal  most  needed  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  it 

Our  journalism  has  for  the  most  part 
become  too  conventional  to  look  such  a 
situation  in  the  face  or  describe  it  can- 
didly; but  Carlyle  would  have  recog- 
nized the  essential  truth.    Representa- 
tion in  Portugal  has  been  a  failure  be- 
cause it  can  only  reflect  the  existing 
spirit  among  the  average  of  a  nation; 
whereas  what  Portugal  most  required, 
as  many  other  countries  do,  was  to  be 
lifted   forcibly  above  the  level  of  its 
own  habits.      But  countries  in  such  a 
situation  can  be  saved  by  nothing  but 
the   dictatorial   principle,   whether  ac- 
companied   by    monarchical    forms    or 
not.      It  was  in  May,  1906,  that  King 
Carlos  determined  upon  the  great  de- 
parture.      In  twenty -four  hours  Joao 
Franco,  a  new  man,  formed  a  Cabinet 
of  new  men,  and  commenced  a  vehe- 
ment  effort   to   realize   by    unconven- 
tional means  the  undoubted  objects  of 
all    good    government.       He    tried    to 
purify  the  finances.      He  attempted  the' 
old  wise  method — if  he  who  attempts  it 
can  indeed  stretch  the  bow  of  Ulysses 
— by  combining  strict,  though  enlight- 
ened,  tyranny  in  administration  with 
schemes  of  social  reform.    He  struck 
at  every  person  and  interest  that  stood 
in   his  way.       But  it  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  in  such  an  enterprise  all  de- 
pends upon  the  man.    The  old  Emperor 
William  found  a  Bismarck  to  save  a 
nation    in    its   own    despite    when    he 
would  otherwise  have  been  driven  to 
abdication.     We  imagine   that   Senhor 
Franco,   though  an  earnest   politician, 
was  not  a  great  man.    He  worked  hard 
to   put   administration   on   a   business 
footing.       But     he     dissolved     hostile 
organizations,     imprisoned     opponents, 
suppressed  newspapers.    Yet  there  was 
not  behind  him  the  ruthless  strength 
of  Russian  reaction.      He  did  not  take 
life;  he  did  not  strike  terror;  he  roused 
something  like  the  maximum  of  antago- 
nism and  the  minimum  of  fear. 


Even  before  the  Cortes  was  dissolved 
the  Republican  leaders  had  broken  out 
into  utterances  of  unparalleled  audac- 
ity and  violence.      On  November  21st, 
1906,  Alfonso  Costa  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment: "The  head  of  Louis  XVI.  rolled 
in  the  sawdust  for  less  than  Dom  Car- 
los has  done."      Franco,  for  his  part, 
was  devoid  of  tact  in  the  manner  with 
strength  in  the  purpose,  and  his  most 
characteristic     statement — giving     his 
reasons  for  dissolving  the  Chamber — 
ran  as  follows:  "My  dictatorship  is  not 
political,  but  administrative.     Govern- 
ing by  decree  is  a  phase  of  transition. 
It  is  a  passing  matter.      Whenever  the 
parties  realize  their  duty,  and  are  ready 
to  do  it,  Parliament  will  be  reopened 
for  them.      In  the  meantime,  I  must 
carry  on  the  work  of  reform.      I  must 
do  my  duty.    I  shall  govern  above  the 
parties,  and,  if  necessary,  against  the 
parties."       It  is  always   fatal   to  use 
words  like  these.      Vanity  is  wounded 
and    antagonism     is    stimulated,    not 
lulled.      Senhor  Franco  was  a  Premier 
without  a  party,  and  he  set  out  for  a 
time  to  govern  without  a  Parliament. 
That  in  itself  was  no  such  serious  mat- 
ter.     All  depended  upon  the  length  of 
the    period   allowed    to   elapse   before 
summoning  a  new  Cortes.      In  Portu- 
gal all  efforts  of  the  Franquist  admin- 
istration failed  to  win  the  support  of 
the    bourgeois    elements    that    count. 
The   peasant    majority   do   not   count. 
The   dictatorship   was  ominously   pro- 
longed.     Its  methods  became  more  se- 
vere.      The  censorship  became  so  op- 
pressive at  last  as  to  excite  misgiving 
and  distrust  on  the  part  even  of  Eng- 
lish journals   which   had   looked   upon 
the  efforts  of  Senhor  Franco  with  be- 
nevolent toleration.      He  was  acting  as 
Pitt  had  acted  in  1783  with  the  subse- 
quent approval  of  the  nation,  as  Bis- 
marck   had   acted   eighty   years   later 
with  the  enthusiastic  approval  in  the 
long  run  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Prussian  people.       It  was  felt  on  all 
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hands,  however,  that  the  solid  force 
behind  Senhor  Franco  was  the  will  of 
the  King;  and  when  Dom  Carlos  de- 
clared to  a  Paris  interviewer  his  de- 
termination to  support  the  dictator 
through  thick  and  thin  in  defiance  of 
the  parties,  his  doom  was  sealed. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  his  fate  was 
unexpected.  The  effervescence  of  the 
mere  verbal  extremist,  who  abounds  in 
Portugal  at  least  as  much  as  elsewhere, 
may  be  as  contemptible  as  you  please; 
but  among  the  weaker  sort  of  inflam- 
matory demagogues  in  every  country, 
without  exception,  there  are  always  a 
few  characters  at  least  capable  of  des- 
perate resolves.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Coimbra  were 
honeycombed  with  hatred  of  Dom  Car- 
los; and  the  most  unpleasant  of  recent 
symptoms  have  been  the  floral  honors 
paid  to  the  graves  of  the  regicides. 
Yet  the  truth  remains  that  the  patient 
needed  medicine,  and  that  the  dictator- 
ship, though  bitter  medicine,  was  the 
best,  if  the  Portuguese  could  only  have 
been  induced  to  take  it  willingly  and 
to  take  enough.  What  the  country 
needed  and  needs  was  not  this  or  that 
form  of  government,  but  sheer  reform- 
ing resolution  and  executive  capacity. 
The  country  needed  a  man,  and  King 
Carlos  himself  was  the  strongest  char- 
acter in  the  nation.  Sportsman,  poet, 
artist,  scientist,  and  bon  vivant,  he  was 
a  notable  compound  of  Latin  tempera- 
ment and  Germanic  culture,  obstinate 
and  self-willed  indeed,  but  fearless  and 
unflinching,  and  very  well  equipped  to 
be  a  King.  His  personal  extravagance 
was,  of  course,  a  practical  fault  in  it- 
self, and  as  he  was  the  Sovereign  of  an 
insolvent  nation,  it  weakened  his  moral 
position  to  a  disproportionate  extent. 
But  that  was  not  the  root  of  the  evil. 
The  real  malady  was  the  failure  of 
representative  government  decade  after 
decade — the  powerlessness  of  the  Par- 
liamentary system  to  raise  a  nation 
that  needs  lifting  above  itself,  or  to  be 


anything  but  a  mere  reflection  of  the 
moral  condition  of  a  people  as  it  is. 
There  is  at  present  not  the  very  slight- 
est reason  to  expect  that  party  methods 
will  do  more  for  Portugal  in  the  future 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

If  the  Portuguese  people  had  pre- 
ferred to  bad  government  under  Par- 
liamentary forms  something  nearer  the 
reality  of  good  government,  the  prog- 
ress and  the  genuine  well-being  of  the 
country  would  probably  have  advanced 
more  rapidly  and  surely  than  can  now 
be  hoped  for.  Exhausted  personalities 
would  have  lost  their  hold  upon  public 
attention.  The  evil  spell  of  the  old 
habits  would  have  been  broken.  Young 
politicians  would  have  imitated  an- 
other and  a  better  example.  After  a 
few  years  politics  might  have  ceased 
to  be  a  rhetorical  debauch  or  a  corrupt 
profession,  and  might  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  potent  means  of  attaining 
certain  great  national  ends.  A  decade 
of  competent  dictatorship,  if  the  people 
'had  the  antique  wisdom  to  accept  it, 
would  be  invaluable  to  any  country  in 
the  position  of  Portugal.  Now  there 
has  indeed  been  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  King  Manuel.  The  dicta- 
torship has  fallen,  and  Senhor  Franco 
is  an  exile  whose  accents  breathe  the 
misery  of  the  soul.  A  ministry  of  mo- 
narchical concentration  has  been 
formed.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
constitutional  forms,  though  in  all  the 
circumstances  it  was  wise  and  neces- 
sary to  restore  them,  can  of  themselves 
be  of  no  more  advantage  to  the  country 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  If 
the  great  shade  of  the  Marquis  de  Pom- 
bal  could  revisit  Lisbon  he  would  un- 
doubtedly perceive  the  dictatorship  to 
be  an  instrument  as  indispensable  for 
national  regeneration  as  when  he  exer- 
cised it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
it  would  be  equally  clear  to  him  that 
the  attempt  could  not  be  successfully 
attempted  except  by  a  politician  of  his 
own  calibre,  and  that  the  task  would 
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be.  in  any  case,  more  difficult  under  the 
artificial  habits  of  mind  produced  by 
the  worship  of  representative  forms. 
Portugal  needs  measures.  But  real 
measures  never  come,  except  from  real 
men.  In  Lisbon  there  is  probably  no 
man  of  sufficient  magnitude  available, 
and  if  there  were,  he  could  not  govern 
through  the  parties  who  have  hitherto 
blighted  affairs.  He  would  have  to  at- 
tempt, with  more  ability  and  more  ruth- 
lessness,  the  work  in  which  Dom  Carlos 
has  perished  and  Senhor  Franco  failed. 
He  would  have  to  be  a  person  of  solid 
powers  and  magnetic  temperament, 
able  to  make  himself  respected  by  econ- 
omists and  idolized  by  the  army. 

To  the  efficiency  of  Government  in 
Portugal  a  masterful  exercise  of  execu- 
tive energy  is  apparently  indispensable. 
If  dictatorship  is  impossible,  so  much 
the  worse  for  progress.  It  is  probable 
that  even  in  Spain  a  constructive  des- 
potism formally  renewable  every  tive 
years  would  be  of  priceless  advantage 
if  the  nation  could  only  be  brought  to 
consent  to  the  method.  Of  Italy  the 
same  might  be  said,  except  that  it  is 
now  almost  as  hopeless  to  think  of 
applying  a  dictatorship  to  Lombardy  as 
to  think  of  applying  it  to  Lancashire, 
in  our  own  country  we  feel  sensibly 
in  our  army  arrangements  the  lack  of 
that  direct  monarchical  initiative  which 
has  been  the  mainspring  of  military  ef- 
ficiency in  other  countries.  Without 
the  executive  power  of  the  German 
Emperor  the  creation  within  a  single 
decade  of  the  second  greatest  fleet  in 
the  world  would  have  been  simply  an 
unthinkable  achievement.  No  purely 
Parliamentary  system  ever  could  have 
compassed  any  plan  so  creative  and  so 
original.  It  is  not,  of  course,  con- 
tended here  that  a  degree  of  executive 
authority  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
Crown  in  this  country,  or  that  the  pe- 
culiar German  system  of  a  despotic  ex- 
ecutive tempered  by  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion is  likely  to  be  maintained  for 


many  years  upon  its  present  basis.  Nor 
is  there  anything  more  inefficient  for 
many  purposes  than  the  Russian  autoc- 
racy. Nevertheless,  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years  have  suggested  more 
and  more  forcibly  that  the  conditions 
of  success  in  the  practical  use  of  Par- 
liamentary Government  exist  in  Russia 
to  no  larger  an  extent  than  in  Portugal, 
and  that  the  historical  dictatorship  of 
the  Tsars  is,  and  for  some  period  will 
remain,  the  indispensable  condition  of 
even  the  slow  and  dull  progress  which 
now  seems  the  only  real  alternative  to 
a  convulsive  and  wasteful  anarchy.  In 
any  case  it  must  be  well  understood, 
so  far  as  both  nations  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  are  concerned,  that  anything 
like  a  permanent  Republic  is  not  possi- 
ble. Even  in  France  the  Republic  has 
only  been  established  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty. And  France  Is  a  compara- 
tively Northern  nation  which  still  suf- 
fers from  the  bankruptcy  of  personal 
Government  without  the  hereditary  ti- 
tle— which  corresponds  in  the  reality 
of  its  influence  and  meaning  to  the 
symbol  of  the  consecrated  oils.  And 
even  across  the  Channel  the  Republi- 
can system  is  not  yet  of  indisputable 
permanency;  and  though  now  safe 
enough  in  peace,  it  cannot  with  confi- 
dence risk  a  great  crisis  of  any 
kind. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  Republic 
has  already  existed  for  a  short  time  in 
Spain.  Yes;  but  it  could  not  maintain 
itself.  The  great  majority  of  educated 
Spaniards  are  convinced  that  if  a  mo- 
mentary Republican  ascendancy  were 
thinkable  in  the  future,  it  would  be  an 
even  briefer  spasm  than  upon  the  last 
occasion.  For  there  is  no  natural  bal- 
ance of  temperament  or  conditions  to 
restrain  the  tendency  towards  anarchic 
dissension  among  Republicans  them- 
selves; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
masses  of  the  nation  are  as  monarchi- 
cal as  we  are  in  this  country.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  in  Spain  the  tern- 
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porary  triumph  of  revolution  would 
soon  be  crushed  by  a  dictatorship. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  Portugal, 
though  the  factors  are  not  identical. 
In  the  latter  country  the  relative  power 
of  the  capital  is,  of  course,  far  greater. 
But  successful  revolution  in  Portugal 
would  be  a  deadly  danger  to  Spain,  and 
at  a  further  remove  would  menace  the 
peace  of  Italy.  The  Republican  spirit 
is,  of  course,  peculiarly  nourished  in 
Lisbon  by  the  example  of  Brazil,  which 
is  Greater  Portugal,  though  under  a 
separate  Government.  But  it  is  much 
rather  to  be  concluded  that  a  Portu- 
guese Republic  would  disappear  in  an- 
archy in  six  months;  and  it  is,  in  any 
case,  sufficiently  certain,  as  has  been 
remarked,  that  in  both  nations  south 
of  the  Pyrenees  authority  is  perma- 
nently a  greater  force  than  freedom, 
because  it  is  a  greater  necessity  when 
ideals  of  liberty  come  into  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  order.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  mankind  are  so  consti- 
tuted by  temperament  or  so  situated  in 
politics  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
or  even  to  conceive  settled  order  ex- 
cept through  the  principle  of  hereditary 
monarchy.  Kingship  will  remain  in- 
dispensable for  an  indefinite  period  yet 
to  the  larger  part  of  the  world. 

Even  in  that  other  part  of  the  world 
where  national  character  and  aptitude 
are  such  that  the  people  might  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  working  Republican 
institutions  with  success,  there  is  an 
increasing  preference  for  Kingship  on 
its  merits.  We  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  while  not  fettering  crea- 
tive liberty  in  any  way,  it  confers  cer- 
tain advantages  which  no  purely  elec- 
toral system  can  provide.  We  need 
not  think  now  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  in  temperament  the 
Franco  of  the  United  States  thwarted 
throughout  by  stronger  constitutional 
forms.  Even  in  Amerca  it  is  not  mere 
representation  that  is  admired  and  de- 
sired.     American  democracy  seeks  the 


man  who  does  not  merely  reflect  it  as 
it  is,  but  tends  to  raise  it  above  it- 
self. It  seeks,  in  a  word,  a  temporary 
King  in  spite  of  the  singular  constitu- 
tional precautions  which  place  the  most 
elaborate  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  ef- 
fective exercise  even  of  a  temporary 
Kingship.  But  let  us  take  the  posi- 
tion of  the  monarch  proper.  In  some 
way  that  no  one  has  yet  had  subtlety 
enough  to  analyze  we  in  this  country 
felt  for  years  that  the  representative- 
system  in  itself  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  genius  of  England.  It  did  not  even 
adequately  represent  us  in  any  moral 
sense.      It  was  below  us. 

King  Edward  came  to  the  throne, 
and  monarchy  again  became  not  merely 
a  restraining  but  an  initiating  force. 
Our  Constitution  denies  executive 
power  to  the  Crown.  The  character 
and  abilities  of  the  Sovereign  can  only 
make  themselves  felt  by.  inquiry,  sug- 
gestion, demur.  Yet  impalpable  as 
are  the  elements  of  this  Influence,  they 
amount  to  an  immense  power.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages derived  by  this  country  from  the 
exercise  of  that  power  by  King  Ed- 
ward. The  representative  principle  is 
not  enough  of  itself  even  in  France. 
This  is  what  thoughtful  and  dispassion- 
ate Frenchmen  feel  more  and  more. 
They  realize  the  profound  distinction 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  long  run 
between  Csesarlsm  and  Sovereignty. 
The  latter  alone  interprets  and  symbol- 
izes and  sustains  that  sense  of  historic 
continuity  in  a  people  which  is  some- 
thing greater  than  immediate  efficiency. 
This  even  in  the  Napoleonic  degree 
rests  on  a  more  temporary  basis.  But 
Frenchmen  cannot,  if  they  would,  re- 
store the  growth  of  that  which  has 
been  cut  down  and  uprooted.  In  this 
country  it  is  certainly  remarkable  to 
note  that  England  only  recovered  her 
due  place  in  the  world  when  all  the 
representative  elements  in  our  system 
of  Government  were  reinforced  by  the 
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revival  of  a  positive  monarchical  influ- 
ence. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  not 
far  to  seek,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  it  out  with  the  requisite  delicacy 
of  analysis.  The  conventional  philos- 
ophy of  the  revolutionary  age  imagined 
that  it  was  discarding  obsolete  tradi- 
tions when  it  was  only  flying  in  the 
face  of  science.  The  hereditary  prin- 
ciple was  particularly  mocked.  It  was 
thought  to  be  an  absurd  thing  in  itself. 
But  many  defects  of  monarchical  prac- 
tice at  that  time  were  not  inherent  in 
the  institution.  Kings  were  bad  and 
stupid  largely  because  they  were 
wrongly  educated.  They  had  not  yet 
been  warned  by  the  revolutions  or  con- 
vinced that  even  monarchy  depends  in 
the  long  run  upon  its  positive  merits. 
But  Darwin  has  shown  that  a  scientific 
application  of  the  hereditary  principle 
to  any  profession  is  likely  to  produce, 
not  absurd  consequences,  but  very  val- 
uable results.  The  Hohenzollerns  were 
for  many  generations  the  only  dynasty 
which  instinctively  understood  this 
truth  in  its  full  extent,  and  made  the 
successive  wearers  of  the  Crown  con- 
tinuous executors  of  the  traditions  of  a 
House.  Here  was  a  result  never  to  be 
achieved  by  any  purely  electoral  sys- 
tem more  or  less  spasmodically  inter- 
preted by  disconnected  personalities. 
But  now  heredity'  has  for  the  first  time 
come  fully  to  its  own.  The  Hohen- 
zollerns no  longer  stand  alone  in  their 
thoroughly  professional  conception  of 
Kingship.  Europe  is  now  full  of  well- 
educated  dynasties.  With  each  gen- 
eration that  passes  Sovereigns  are  more 
carefully  and  rationally  trained  from 
birth,  and  are  still  better  equipped  by 
comparison  even  with  most  of  those 
among  their  subjects  who  count  them- 
selves above  the  average. 

The  Continental  judgment  considers 
that  King  Edward  is  the  ablest  diplo- 
matist of  his  time.  And  pass  to  the 
Continent.   King  Carlos  was  a  stronger 


and  more  accomplished  personality 
than  any  of  his  Ministers.  King  Man- 
uel unites  the  strains  of  Coburg  blood 
with  those  of  the  House  of  Orleans  and 
the  dynasty  of  Savoy.  All  three  stocks 
have  been  very  remarkable  for  heredi- 
tary ability;  and  the  nation  may  well 
look  to  its  young  Sovereign  with  hope. 
The  King  of  Spain  shows  unmistakable 
signs  that  he  has  inherited  his  mother's 
tenacity  and  sagacity,  and  the  result  is 
already  seen  in  the  steady  restoration 
of  the  national  spirit  of  Spain.  And  in 
Italy,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  is  not 
only  an  exemplary  Sovereign  in  every 
respect,  but  his  whole  personality  is  a 
continuous  moral  influence,  such  as  it  is 
impossible  for  any  elected  person  to  ex- 
ert under  the  familiar  conditions  of 
Italian  politics.  Unless,  indeed,  they 
are  the  rare  men  of  supreme  character, 
elected  persons  who  wish  to  keep  their 
position  cannot  be  their  beet  selves, 
since  they  have  to  surrender  to  sa 
much  of  the  worst  in  others.  The 
Emperor  William's  position  is  now  so 
universally  understood  that  we  need 
not  dilate  upon  it,  except  to  say  that 
in  a  population  of  more  than  sixty  mil- 
lions the  Kaiser  himself  is  a  more  vi- 
talizing personal  agent  than  is  any  man 
amongst  his  subjects.  The  Reichstag 
has  given  no  signs  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  bringing  out  by  means 
of  the  representative  system  any  single 
deputy  whose  power  of  leading  and  in- 
spiring a  nation  could  compare  with 
the  Emperor's. 

We  are  being  forced  to  revise  our 
estimate  of  the  Tsar.  He  has  played, 
in  spite  of  all  prophecy,  a  part  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  that  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth.  He  has  defeated  the 
revolutionary  passion  which,  if  he  had 
not  resisted  it,  would  have  swept  him 
before  it  like  a  straw.  He  has  show  a 
more  nerve,  more  judgment,  more  per- 
sistency than  he  was  credited  by  any 
foreign  observer  with  possessing;  and 
even  if  he  has  succeeded  mainly  by  ac- 
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cepting  firm  advice,  he  has  saved  his 
dynasty  from  destruction,  his  empire 
from  anarchy,  and  his  subjects  from 
themselves.  Nor  ought  the  survey  to 
end  here.  Glance  at  the  Balkans. 
Prince  Ferdinand  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  make  the  Bulgarian  nation.  Abdul 
Uamid  has  done  almost  everything  to 
sa ve  the  European  dominion  of  the 
Turk.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  a 
Russian  army  had  marched  to  the  walls 
of  Constantinople.  Now  the  Sultan, 
after  thirty  years  of  resistance,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  the  most  wonderful 
defensive  achievement  in  the  records  of 
diplomacy,  has  once  again  broken  up 
the  European  Concert.  Yet  not  one  of 
these  Kings  can  be  considered  a  man 
of  genius.  By  comparison  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great  even  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam possesses  but  a  very  high  order  of 
talent.  What  has  reasserted  itself  is 
the  principle  of  Kingship  and  the  value 
to  a  monarchical  nation  of  the  heredi- 
tary principle  scientifically  applied. 
Therefore  the  Norwegians,  a  highly 
democratic  people,  have  deliberately 
chosen  on  the  whole  not  to  be  a  Repub- 
lic. 

In  addition  to  the  better  training  of 
the  Kings,  there  is  a  real  advantage  in 
position.  The  throne  is  a  point  of  view 
where  even  a  Sovereign  of  very  ordi- 
nary capacity  may  easily  acquire  a  per- 
ception superior  in  some  respects  to  that 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  servants. 
In  the  service  of  the  State  the  Sover- 
eign is  the  sole  important  personality 
who  is  fully  detached.  All  party  lead- 
ers without  exception  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  party  compromises.  There 
are  very  many  occasions  when  it  would 
be  gross  disloyalty  on  their  part  to  be 
honestly  themselves.  This  view  is  af- 
fected by  many  considerations  besides 
the  isolated  merits  of  any  immediate 
matter  at  issue.  The  Sovereign's  opin- 
ion alone,  though,  being  always  human, 
it  must  be  occasionally  prejudiced  and 
sometimes  mistaken,  is  a  perfectly  free 


expression  of  mind.  The  Kings  are 
bound  to  take  a  perfectly  realistic  view 
of  even  their  greatest  men.  For  them 
no  mere  bedazzlement  can  very  well 
exist.  They  are  acquainted  with  all 
those  personal  weaknesses  in  Ministers 
which  are  unknown  to  the  nation  at 
large.  The  contest  of  the  greatest 
leaders,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
throne,  must  always  seem  somewhat 
like  the  scuffling  of  the  kites  and  crows. 
Nothing  in  our  time  has  been  so  remark- 
able a  revelation  on  this  subject  as 
Queen  Victoria's  letters.  We  had  all, 
whether  in  admiration  or  antagonism, 
looked  up  to  statesmen  like  Palmerston 
and  Beaconsfield  and  Gladstone.  It 
was  a  shock  to  find  that  Queen  Victoria 
looked  down  upon  them.  She  looked 
down  upon  them  not  contemptuously, 
but  Hterally,  and  because  from  her 
position  she  could  not  do  otherwise. 
This  must  often  have  been  conducive  to 
great  sanity  of  mind  In  dealing  with 
these  exorbitant  personalities. 

But  there  is  yet  another  considera- 
tion, and  a  very  important  one.  The 
whole  defence  of  the  representative 
system  rests  upon  its  theoretical  merits, 
as  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be.  It  is 
ideally  imagined  as  a  system  under 
which  the  most  choose  the  best. 
When  modern  electoral  systems  were 
new  and  imperfectly  understood,  it  was 
anticipated  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
competent  and  virtuous  men  would  ap- 
pear to  woo  with  a  decent  reserve  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  candidates  most 
eminently  suitable  for  representative 
positions  would  be  chosen  to  fill  them. 
Unfortunately  candidates  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  measure  of  their  character 
and  their  capacity  in  their  faces  as 
plainly  as  the  taximeter  cab  shows  its 
claims.  All  men  untested  in  public 
positions  have  to  be  taken  on  trust,  and 
are  sometimes  disappointing  when  their 
abstract  qualifications  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  very  high.      Those  who  are 
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great  in  commerce,  eminent  in  the  lab- 
oratory,  and   wise   in    the   study,   are 
sometimes  very  incompetent  politicians. 
Vlrchow  was  fully  as  inferior  in  poli- 
tics   as    was    Bismarck    in    pathology. 
Then  again  comes  in  the  decisive  bear- 
ing of  divided  opinion  upon  the  rival 
organizations  of  parties.      This  at  once 
inverts  in  very  many  instances  the  the- 
ory with  which  democracy  began.  Elec- 
tors doubtless  desire  the  best  possible 
representative  of  their  own  opinions, 
but  as  the  ideal  combination  of  capac- 
ity and  orthodoxy  is  not  always  avail- 
able, they  would  vote  for  a  broomstick 
that  agreed  with  their  opinions  rather 
than    for    an    archangel    of    opposite 
views.      This  is  a  serious,  it  may  prove 
in  the  long  run  even  a  fatal  difficulty; 
and   no   remedy   for   it   has  yet   been 
suggested.      But  this  does  not  end  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  choosing  un- 
der  a   representative  system    the   ar- 
sons most  competent  for  the  work  of 
legislation     and     government.       There 
may   be   agreement   of   opinion;   there 
may  be  a  high  intellectual  aptitude;  but 
the   candidate    may    have   proved    the 
power  in   his  character  in  the  surest 
possible    way — he    may    be    hated    by 
some.      The  wirepullers  are  prompt  to 
recommend  the  mediocrity  who  concili- 
ates everyl>ody. 
This  danger  exists,  of  course,  under  all 
systems  subject  to  the  electoral  prin- 
ciple.     But  the  evil  is  mitigated  under 
monarchy  by  one  rather  singular  cir- 
cumstance, and  it  is  worse  in  Repub- 
lics.      The  tendency  to  eliminate  the 
stronger  man  and  to  adopt  the  name 
that  creates  least  division  adversely  af- 
fects even  the  choice  of  Popes.    Hence 
the  tiara  was  refused  to  Cardinal  Ram- 
poll  a  and  placed  upon  the  head  of  Car- 
dinal Sarto.      Take  the  United  States. 
Under  the   ordinary  operation   of   the 
representative    system    Mr.    Roosevelt 
was  "side-tracked"  because  of  the  force 
of    his    personality.      When    he    was 
shunted    into    the    Vice-Presidency    he 


himself  regarded  his  effectual  political 
career  as  closed.    The  bullet  that  killed 
Mr.    McKinley    made    Mr.    Roosevelt 
President  by  a  chance  far  more  fortui- 
tous than  any  "accident  of  birth"  that 
creates  a   hereditary   legislator.       Un- 
der the  Third  Republic  the  triumphs 
of   mediocrity    have    become   familiar. 
The  strong  man  in  ordinary  times  is  al- 
most automatically  eliminated,   and  a 
crisis  is  required  to  give  him  his  chance 
— usually  too  late  for  enabling  him  to 
render  memorable  service  to  his  coun- 
try.     Envies  and  jealousies  are  great 
powers  in  human  affairs;  and  they  are 
apt  to  work  as  eliminating  passions  at 
the  expense  of  brilliant  claims.       But 
under  Kingship,  as  we  have  said,  this 
deadly  tendency  of  democratic  routine 
is  mitigated  to  a  large  extent  by  a  cer- 
tain division  between  power  and  honor. 
All   subjects  are  below   the  throne. 
This  shields  even  the  most  eminent  of 
them   to   a   greater   degree   than   they 
think     from     the     reaction     which     is 
aroused  when  any  man  seems  to  be  too 
conspicuously    favored    by    the    gods. 
High  as  the  greatest  statesman  in  this 
country  may  be  in  power,  he  is  low  in 
state   by  comparison    with   the   Sover- 
eign.    There  is  enforced  a  tradition  of 
humbleness  towards  the  throne,  such  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  used  to  ex- 
press with  perfect  reverence.       Under 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four the  Empire  was  governed  by  two 
gentlemen  of  plain  attire  and  exceed- 
ingly  unostentatious  habits.       France 
has  an  intense  dislike  for  obvious  rea- 
sons to  elect  to  the  Presidency  any  can- 
didate whose  character  might  make  the 
power    of    the    position    equal    to    the 
honor.     The  American  Constitution  is 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  a  similar 
feeling.      All  power  is  placed  .more  or 
less  in  commission.      The  President  en- 
grosses  the   honors,    and   yet   because 
these  are  so  conspicuous,  the  terms  dur- 
ing which  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  any 
one  person  are  comparatively  short,  and 
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an  ex-President  is  rarely  of  any  more 
importance  than  an  anoien  miniatre. 
Far  less  obtrusive  in  appearance,  more 
easily  held,  yet  much  greater  in  power, 
is,  for  instance,  the  position  of  a  Prime 
Minister  in  this  country  when  he  pos- 
sesses a  majority  in  both  Houses. 

Still  another  factor  in  the  position 
and  future  of  Kingship  is  perhaps  of 
chief  moment.  Whether  President  of 
a  Republic  or  leader  of  a  Legislature, 
no  man  who  is  chosen  by  a  party  can 
adequately  represent  the  ideal  of  na- 
tional unity.  This  is  the  fundamental 
defect.  There  is  an  effort  to  escape 
the  consequences  across  the  Channel 
by  reducing  the  temporary  head  of  the 
nation  to  the  r6le  of  a  dignified  cipher. 
In  the  United  States  the  President's 
position  is  to  a  certain  extent  contro- 
versial from  first  to  last.  And  there 
is  not  only  the  discontinuity  arising 
from  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties  in  the 
Presidential  elections.  Even  when 
members  of  the  same  party  succeed 
each  other,  all  vivid  impressions  are 
connected  with  the  change  of  persons. 

Tbe  Fortnightly  Review. 


The  sense  of  the  abstract  continuity  of 
the  office  is  comparatively  vague.  De- 
mocracy is  necessarily  subject  to  party 
and  the  evils  inseparable  from  party. 
It  therefore  needs  in  some  part  of  its 
institutions  the  very  strongest  Influence 
which  can  re-impress  upon  the  imagi- 
nation the  idea  of  national  unity.  The 
influence  of  the  monarchy  assists  in 
many  subtle  ways  to  convert  party  con- 
flict into  co-ordination  and  to  preserve 
some  degree  of  continuity  of  policy 
through  changing  administrations.  Be- 
tween the  benches  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left,  the  Speaker  embodies  that 
spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
is  above  both  parties,  and  reminds 
them  in  high  moments  that  they  are 
one.  In  the  same  way  political  philoso- 
phy has  discovered  no  substitute  for 
hereditary  monarchy  as  the  expression 
of  the  historic  unity  of  a  people.  So 
long  as  representative  institutions  rest 
upon  a  national  basis,  the  more  com- 
plete and  party-riven  democracy  be- 
comes, the  more  will  it  need  the  cor- 
rective of  Kingship. 

Catenas. 


"THE  RING"  IN  ENGLISH  AND  MUSIC-DRAMA  OF 
THE  FUTURE. 


The  recent  performances  of  Wagner's 
tetralogy  in  English  have  proved  to  the 
whole  world  that  we  can  hold  our  own 
on  the  opera  stage.  The  proof  was  not 
required  by  those  whose  memory  is  not 
of  the  shortest  and  whose  knowledge 
of  musical  life  extends  beyond  the 
four-mile  radius  of  London.  For  many 
years  the  Moody-Manners  and  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Companies  have  given  ex- 
cellent performances  of  Wagner  in 
English,  and  the  Covent  Garden  stage 
itself  is  by  no  means  ignorant  of  native 
opera-singers.  Moreover,  our  teaching 
institutions  have  made  a  practice  of 
annual  operatic  perform nces,  which 
have  Invariably  brought  forward  sev- 
eral    young     students     with     genuine 


talent  for  musical  stage-work.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  nothing  quite  as 
ambitious  as  the  two  cycles  of  the  Ring 
had  ever  been  attempted,  and  certainly 
no  performances  have  reached  the 
same  level  of  excellence,  nor  has  the 
general  public  of  musical  amateurs 
ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  under- 
standing what  we  could  do  if  condi- 
tions were  favorable.  For  these  rea- 
lms the  recent  performances  of  the 
Rmg  may  be  said,  without  exaggera- 
tion, to  have  begun  a  new  epoch  in  the 
British  practice  of  music.  They  also 
suggest  many  points  for  discussion, 
and,  to  some  extent,  they  throw  a  new 
light  on  Wagner's  achievements  as  mu- 
sician and  dramatist. 
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That  the  style  of  singing  was  more 
musical  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  than  the 
"Bayreuth   bark"   to    which    we   have 
.grown  accustomed  in  recent  years  was 
generally  remarked  by  the  critics.    The 
pleasure  was  so  unexpected  and  wel- 
come that  it  seems  churlish  to  sound 
a   note  of  adverse  criticism.     At  the 
same   time,   although   Wagner's   music 
is  not  as  unsingable  as  the  half-trained 
German  artist  would  have  us  believe, 
the  English  oantabile  style  is  not  really 
-suited  to  it    For  Instance,  Miss  Agnes 
Nicholl8  sang  the  exacting  music  of  the 
love-duet  in  Siegfried  with  a  finish  and 
beauty  of  tone  which   made  the  per- 
formance   memorable.      Miss    Nicholls 
has  had  considerable  stage  experience, 
and  therefore  her  style  may  be  fairly 
•criticised  on  its  dramatic  side— a  criti- 
cism one  cannot  justly  extend  to  Miss 
Perceval  Allen.    As  singing,  pure  and 
simple,  the  part  has  never  been  so  well 
done,  not  even  by  Ternina.    But  it  may 
well  be  asked  if  we  are  not  inclined 
to  place  absolute  finish  of  singing  in 
Wagner's  music-dramas  on  too  high  a 
pedestal,  and  I  confess  it  is  natural  we 
should  thus  exalt  the  vocal  factor  after 
much  painful  experience  of  second-rate 
German  artists;  but  to  write  as  If  the 
music-dramas    of    Wagner    should    be 
sung  In  an  ordinary  sense  is  to  mis- 
understand   his    aims.      Wagner    cer- 
tainly did   not   wish   his  music   to   be 
barked  out  of  all   recognition,  and  in 
the  early  days  of  Bayreuth— when  his 
artists  were  men  and  women  who  had 
been    trained,    more    or    less,    in    the 
Italian  school— there  was  no  danger  of 
that    mlscouception   of    his    alms.      As 
time  went  on,  and  the  great  artists  of 
the  early  Wagnerian  period  had  to  re- 
tire from   the  stage,  there  seemed  no 
one  to  take  their  place,  and  quite  in- 
experienced singers  had  to  be  engaged 
and  specially  trained.    We  have  heard 
some  of  them  in  London.    We  shall  not 


be  sorry  if  we  hear  them  no  more. 
They  had  learned  how  to  declaim,  but 
they  had  forgotten  how  to  be  musical. 
And  now,  as  a  reaction,  we  are  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  have  set  up 
a  standard  of  bel  canto  applied  to  Wag- 
ner which  will  stultify  his  aims.  What 
he  really  wanted  is  shown  both  by  the 
music  itself  and  by  his  own  writings. 
In  a  letter  to  Liszt  there  is  an  illumina- 
tive passage  concerning  the  singing 
of  Tichatschek  in  TannMuser.  "In 
spite  of  his  voice,"  wrote  Wagner,  "T. 
did  not  bring  out  many  a  point  that 
has  been  possible  to  much  less  favored 
singers.  .  .  .  He  has  only  brilliance  or 
softness  in  his  voice,  not  one  true  ac- 
cent of  grief.**  That  passage  proves,  at 
any  rate,  that  Wagner  did  not  want 
mere  beauty  of  tone  and  finish  of  phras- 
ing in  a  musical  sense,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  writing  of 
Tannhwuser,  a  work  which  seems  to  us 
now  one  mass  of  vocal  melody  and  me- 
lodious declamation. 

In  his  prose  writings  Wagner  over 
and  over  again  Insisted  on  the  proper 
pronunciation  and  articulation  of  the 
words  being  the  basis  of  the  singing 
he  required  for  his  music-dramas.  He 
protested  that  the  Italian  style  of  sing- 
ing applied  to  the  German  language 
had  utterly  ruined  German  opera  or 
music-drama.  "If  we  insist  on  speak- 
ing in  another  tongue  to  that  'canto* 
it  becomes  a  jumble  of  inarticulate 
vowels  and  consonants  which  simply 
hinder  and  distort  the  singing  without 
being  understood  as  speech."  In  his 
essay  on  "Actors  and  Singers"  Wagner 
has  given  a  clear  account  of  what  he 
wanted  his  singers  to  do.  The  essay 
was  written  in  1872. 

If  to-day  I  seek  out  singers  for  a 
passably  correct  performance  of  my 
own  dramatic  works,  it  is  not  by 
chance  the  "scarcity  of  voices"  that 
alarms  me,  but  my  fear  of  their  having 
been  utterly  ruined  by  a  method  which 
excludes  all  sound  pronunciation.      As 
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our  singers  do  not  articulate  properly, 
neither  for  the  most  part  do  they  know 
the  meaning  of  their  speeches,  and  thus 
the  character  of  any  rdle  entrusted  to 
them  strikes  their  minds  in  none  but 
general  hazy  outlines,  after  the  manner 
of  certain  operatic  commonplaces.  In 
their  consequent  frenzied  hunt  for 
something  to  please,  they  light  at  last 
on  stronger  tones  (Tonaooente)  strewn 
here  and  there,  on  which  they  rush 
with  panting  breath  as  best  they  can, 
and  end  by  thinking  they  have  sung 
quite  "dramatically"  if  they  bellow  out 
the  phrases'  closing  note  with  an  em- 
phatic bid  for  applause.1 

Wagner  then  explains  how  he  freed  his 
singer  of  these  senseless  habits. 

My  compulsorily  simple  plan  was  to 
make  him  really  and  distinctly  speak  in 
singing,  whilst  I  brought  the  lines  of 
musical  curvature  to  his  consciousness 
by  getting  him  to  take  in  one  breath, 
with  perfectly  even  intonation,  the 
calmer,  lengthier  periods  on  which  he 
formerly  had  expended  a  number  of 
gusty  respirations;  when  this  had  been 
well  done  I  left  it  to  his  natural  feeling 
to  give  the  melodic  lines  their  rightful 
motion,  through  accent,  rise  and  fall, 
according  to  the  verbal  sense. 

There  could  be  no  clearer  exposition 
of  the  method  of  true  Wagnerian  sing- 
ing. It  is  a  method,  too,  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  modern  songs  of  Hugo 
Wolf  and  Richard  Strauss,  but  it  is  not 
the  method  on  which  our  singers  are 
taught.  That  is  still  based  on  the  Ital- 
ian "canto,"  as  Wagner  called  it,  and 
only  in  musical  comedy  or  in  ballads 
do  our  singers  pay  the  attention  to 
articulation  which  Wagner  required. 
Singing  masters  affirm  that  the  voice 
is  best  trained  on  the  Italian  system, 
and  certainly  the  artists  who  are  clear- 
est in  articulation  when  they  choose 
have  been  trained  in  the  Italian 
"canto."  It  is  a  mere  question  of  vocal 
gymnastics.  But  it  Is  quite  certain 
that  the  style  of  singing  which  is  suit- 

*  Mr.  Wm.  Ashton  Ellis's  translation. 


able  for  sauve  Italian   melody,   either 
ancient  or  modern,  and  for  the  ornate 
embellishments  of  Handelian  oratorio, 
is  not  the  style  of  singing  for  Wagner's 
music-dramas.     Although   there  is   no 
kind  of  reason  for  the  emission  of  bad 
and  inaccurate  tone  in  singing  Wagner, 
good  and  accurate  intonation  and  the 
general   flow  of  Italian  phrasing  will 
not  express  the  drama  as  the  composer 
wished   It  to   be   expressed.     Wagner 
himself  was  at  fault  to  some  extent, 
or,  rather,  as  an  absolute  musician  he 
departed     from     his     compact     little 
theories.    Thus  in  his  elaborate  use  of 
the  orchestra  as  the  main  expression 
of     his     drama     he     too     often     em- 
ployed   the   voice    as    a    mere    instru- 
ment.     The  sensitive  balance  of  decla- 
mation    and     singing     of     which     he 
wrote  is  not  possible  beyond  a  well- 
defined   limit   of  vocal    stress.       That 
limit  is  precisely  the  point  at   which 
the  clear  pronunciation  of  vowels  and 
consonants  has  to  be  abandoned  in  or- 
der to  produce  the  requisite  body  of 
tone.     But  that  is  a  matter  bound  up- 
with    the   aesthetic    side   of    Wagner's 
music-dramas,  of  which  I  will  deal  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

I  may  quote  one  more  passage  from 
this  essay  on  "Actors  and  Singers"  in 
order  to  show  what  was  Wagner's 
ideal  of  singing.  Of  SchrGder-Devrient 
he  wrote: 

Concerning  the  artist  I  have  again 
and  again  been  asked  if  her  voice  was 
really  so  remarkable,  since  we  glorified 
her  as  a  singer — the  voice  being  all  folk 
seem  to  think  about  in  such  a  case.  It 
constantly  annoyed  me  to  answer  this 
question,  for  I  revolted  against  the 
thought  of  the  great  tragedian  being 
thrown  into  one  bevy  with  the  female 
castrati  of  our  opera.  Were  it  asked 
once  more  to-day,  I  should  answer 
somewhat  as  follows:  "No!  she  had  no 
•voice'  at  all;  but  she  knew  how  to  use 
her  breath  so  beautifully,  and  to  let  a 
true  womanly  soul  stream  forth  in  such 
wondrous  sounds,  that  we  never 
thought  of  either  voice  or  singing." 
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All  these  passages  must  not  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  Wagner  did  not  want 
good  singing  or  that  the  "Bayreuth 
bark"  is  sufficient  for  his  music,  but 
merely  as  showing  that  good  singing 
in  the  ordinary  sense  was  not  what  he 
demanded.  In  his  theory  singing  was 
a  form  of  speech. 

II 
When  we  remember  how  little  ex- 
perience our  singers  can  gain  of  even 
the  ordinary  opera  stage  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  Ring  at  Covent  Garden 
were  remarkable  enough.  Our  artists 
proved  that  Wagner's  music  is  not  the 
superhuman  impossibility  which  many 
have  held  it  to  be,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  arrant  flattery  to  pretend 
that  they  really  did  bring  out  all  the 
drama  of  the  Ring.  A  few  who  had 
had  long  experience  of  the  opera  stage 
showed  some  grasp  of  the  vocal 
declamatory  style  necessary  for  Wag- 
ner's music-dramas,  but  the  majority 
of  the  singers,  however  excellently 
they  sang,  did  not  get  the  right  "bite" 
into  their  voices.  Moreover,  many  lit- 
tle dramatic  points  were  lost  in  the 
general  desire  to  sing  Wagner.  Some- 
thing of  this  effect  of  undramatic 
suavity  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Frederick  Jameson's  transla- 
tion, splendid  as  it  is  in  poetic  essen- 
tials, does  not  quite  preserve  the  clash- 
ing alliteration  of  Wagner's  Stabrekn. 
From  his  later  works  it  is  evident  that 
Wagner  himself  considered  he  had  at- 
tached too  much  importance  to  allitera- 
tion; but  the  music  of  the  Ring  was 
written  with  the  Stabreim  in  view,  and 
any  softening  of  the  clash  of  vowels 
and  consonants  must  detract  from  the 
vigor  and  point  of  the  declamation. 
But  there  Is  a  larger  question  at  issue 
than  this.  Do  operas  and  music- 
dramas  suffer  from  being  sung  in  a 
translation?  What  they  gain  we  know, 
and  it  is  much.  By  hearing  an  opera 
In  English  the  ordinary  member  of  an 
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audience,  not  skilled  in  any  language 
but  his  own,  is  able  to  make  out 
roughly  the  main  motives  of  the  drama. 
As  a  set-off  there  must  always  be  a  cer- 
tain disparity  between  the  music  and 
the  words.  However  faithful  a  transla- 
tion may  be,  and  Mr.  Jameson's  is  a 
model  translation  in  all  respects,  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  the  words  exactly 
fit  the  music.  The  construction  of  lan- 
guages differs  so  much  that  it  is  im- 
possible always  to  place  the  important 
word  of  a  sentence  beneath  the  im- 
portant note.  The  difference  of  ac- 
centuation also  tells.  In  Italian  and 
French  there  are  many  equally  ac- 
cented short  syllables  which  you  can 
not  match  in  English  and  yet  retain 
the  genius  of  the  language.  As  a  con- 
sequence foreign  opera  in  English  has 
the  effect  of  being  sung  in  a  hy- 
brid language.  The  difference  between 
German  and  English  is  not  so  marked, 
but  a  difference  exists  neverthe- 
less. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  question  of  na- 
tional sentiment.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  I  look  on  Wotan  as 
any  one  but  a  German,  unless  he  be  a 
German  Jew.  His  interminable  solilo- 
quies, of  which  self-pity  appears  to  be 
the  emotional  centre,  are  so  full  of 
heavily  emphasized  sentiment  that 
when  Mr.  Whitehill  sang  the  part  in 
English  I  felt  there  was  some  artistic  In- 
appropriateness,  and  that  a  god  who 
could  so  abase  himself  should  not  use 
our  language.  Wotan  is  surely  not  like 
a  god  to  English  minds,  and  never 
"trod  these  fields  of  ours."  Language 
is  such  an  intimate,  subtle  affair  that 
you  cannot  divorce  it  from  associations 
which  have  their  roots  deep  in  our  be- 
ing. Siegfried's  naivete,  charming  and 
fresh  in  its  Teutonic  character,  be- 
comes childish  and  clumsy  in  English. 
And,  more  than  that,  the  character  of 
the  music  is  apt  to  sound  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  the  language  when 
sung  to  a  translation.     This  is   espe- 
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cialiy  the  case  with  Italian  opera  which 
deals  with  typical  Italian  emotion. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  plays.  Im- 
agine the  crude  and  tumultuous  emo- 
tions of  the  Sicilian  players,  who  have 
been  astonishing  London,  if  expressed 
in  English!  The  inappropriateness 
would  be  obvious.  Without  wishing  to 
l»ose  as  supersensitive  or  hypercritical, 
I  keenly  feel  this  inappropriateness  in 
the  performance  of  translated  operas, 
quite  apart  from  the  technical  weak- 
ness there  must  always  be  in  fitting  a 
foreign  language  to  music. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  a  general  custom  of  performing 
opera  in  English  would  be  an  artistic 
gain.  True,  we  are  almost  alone 
among  the  nations  in  our  polyglot 
opera,  but  we  need  not  be  alarmed  by 
that  isolation.  The  cause  of  it  is  more 
a  matter  for  reform.  We  have  merely 
stumbled  on  the  artistic  procedure  of 
performing  every  opera  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, because,  not  believing  in  our 
own  operatic  talent,  we  have  relied  al- 
most entirely  on  foreign  artists.  When 
English  singers  have  been  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden  they  have  sung,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  continue  to  do  so;  but  the 
success  of  the  Ring  performances  will 
have  brought  home  to  the  musical 
amateur  the  fact  that  the  English 
operatic  artist  should  be  accepted  with- 
out prejudice,  and  that  is  something  ac- 
complished. Whether  performances  of 
Wagner  in  English,  or  other  operas  in 
English,  will  have  any  effect  on  creat- 
ing a  school  of  English  opera  is  doubt- 
ful. To  write  as  if  the  performances 
of  the  Ring  were  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  creative  art  is  absurd. 
They  will  have  had  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect unless  it  be  to  prove  to  British 
composers  once  again  that  Wagner's 
method  of  composition  is  a  thing  by 
itself  and  not  to  be  copied  without  loss 
of  artistic  sanity. 


Ill 
If  the  performances  of  the  Ring  in 
English  were  encouraging  to  a  belief 
in  our  native  talent  for  singing  in 
opera,  they  were  disappointing  to  those 
who  had  expected  Wagner's  drama 
would  come  out  with  a  new  clearness. 
The  Englishman  with  an  ordinary 
working  knowledge  of  German  has  al- 
ways imagined  that  much  of  the  Ring 
has  been  necessarily  hidden  from  him 
in  consequence  of  its  being  sung  in  its 
original  tongue.  The  English  repre- 
sentations have  destroyed  that  linger- 
ing l>elief.  It  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  grasp  the  real  import  of  the 
Ring  from  what  we  heard  in  English. 
The  very  passages  in  the  libretto 
which  are  of  such  importance  to  the 
understanding  of  Wagner's  whole 
drama  were  precisely  those  which  did 
not  get  themselves  articulated  clearly. 
On  the  other  hand,  quite  unimportant 
speeches,  which  the  action  of  the 
drama  alone  would  have  explained, 
were  heard  as  if  they  were  important 
messages  from  some  god  on  high.  The 
musician,  pure  and  simple,  smiles  if 
you  point  out  to  him  that  Wagner's 
aim  as  musi co-dramatist  was  thereby 
stultified.  You  are  told  that  you  must 
judge  the  Ring  as  a  whole:  that  is  to 
saj',  as  an  amalgam  of  poetry,  music, 
drama,  and  scenery;  and  if  yon  are  in 
any  doubt  al>out  the  matter  there  is 
always  the  orchestra  presenting,  in 
Debussy's  phrase,  the  lyrical  visiting- 
cards  of  the  ilranuilis  i>cr*on<r.  That 
is  all  very  well  for  those  who  already 
know  their  Ring,  but  Wagner  himself 
would  have  been  the  first  to  deprecate 
the  necessity  of  a  preliminary  study  of 
his  music-dramas.  Why,  his  whole 
theory  was  that  his  orchestra  and  the 
singing  voice,  together  with  gesture, 
were  to  make  the  very  innermost  part 
of  the  drama  clear  to  the  instinctive 
understanding.  In  different  words  and 
in  different  forms  this  aim  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  his  prose  works. 
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It  really  will  not  do  for  musicians  to 
fall  back  on  the  unquestionable  magnif- 
icence of  the  greater  part  of  the  music 
of  the  Ring.  Possibly  Wagner  will  be 
remembered  by  his  music  alone,  long 
after  his  dramatic  combination  has 
been  voted  a  failure;  but  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  day  when  the  Wag- 
nerian has  the  artistic  honesty  to  ad- 
mit that  failure— at  least  not  in  public. 
Nevertheless,  the  Wagnerian  music- 
drama  is  a  failure  from  Wagner's  own 
point  of  view.  To  carry  out  his  theory  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  poem  be 
heard  in  its  entirety,  but  his  musical 
design,  the  symphonic  use  of  the  or- 
chestra, makes  this  Impossible.  The 
sunken  orchestra  at  Bayreuth  is  a  little 
more  in  favor  of  the  singer,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  the  proportion  of  voice 
to  orchestra  is  entirely  changed. 

The  thorough-going  Wagnerian  is  no 
guide  in  this  matter  of  musico- 
dramatlc  aesthetics.  He  shirks  this  sim- 
ple matter  of  artistic  procedure  by  tak- 
ing refuge  in  the  deep  philosophic 
•meaning  of  the  whole  Ring,  and  de- 
sires to  know  why  preliminary  study 
of  the  libretto  and  of  guides  which  con- 
nect the  music  with  its  more  subtle 
aspects  should  be  prohibited.  You  can- 
hot  corner  a  Wagnerian  by  argument. 
At  a  moment's  notice  he  is  off  at  a  tan- 
gent. I  prefer  the  honesty  of  the  sim- 
ple-minded musician  who  will  admit 
that  the  Ring  may  be  a  failure  as 
music-drama  on  aesthetic  grounds,  and 
is  even  a  failure  as  drama  from  its 
very  subject,  and  bases  his  admiration 
on  the  music  alone.  True,  that  musi- 
cian must  suffer  many  minutes  of  bore- 
dom, for  naturally  much  of  the  Ring 
is  not  of  the  first  musical  interest. 
Still,  every  work  of  art  made  by  man 
has  its  weak  points,  and  there  is  so 
much  that  is  really  great  in  the  music 
of  the  tetralogy  that  the  weakness  is 
not  more  than  a  foil  for  the  strength. 
This  uncritical  and  unaesthetic  appre- 
ciation of  the  Ring  does  not  help  to- 


wards an  understanding  of  what  the 
future  of  opera  should  be.  It  has  been 
the  cause,  indeed,  of  an  almost  absolute 
stand-still  in  the  writing  of  music- 
drama,  except  on  the  part  of  Italians, 
whose  native  instinct  and  want  of  deep 
musicianship  have  saved  them  from  the 
Wagnerian  morass. 

The  theory  of  the  master  is  so  neat 
that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  his  practice 
flouted  it.  What  could  be  more  to  the 
point  than  that  the  poem  of  a  music- 
drama  should  be  whittled  down  to  a 
literary  expression  of  the  essentials  of 
drama?  What  more  dramatic  in  music 
than  that  the  vocal  part  should  be  a 
kind  of  glorified,  melodic  speech? 
Then  the  orchestra,  with  its  faculty  of 
"uttering  the  unspeakable,  the  pure  or- 
gan of  feeling  ...  it  speaks  out 
the  very  things  that  word-speech  in  it- 
self, the  organ  of  the  understanding, 
can  not"— what  a  fine  idea  is  there! 
And  if  any  other  expressive  means  are 
required  to  make  the  amalgam  perfect 
there  is  gesture— that  can  give  point 
to  the  unspeakable  utterance  of  the  or- 
chestra. On  paper  the  theory  looks 
well  and  is  arguable,  but  in  practice, 
when  the  composer  uses  the  orchestra, 
sis  a  musician  is  naturally  tempted  to 
use  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous, subtle,  and  expressive  instru- 
ments ever  invented  by  man,  the  whole 
art-creation  becomes  lop-sided.  Let  us 
be  frank  in  these  days.  No  one  is  an 
anti- Wagnerian  in  the  sense  of  the  anti- 
Wagnerian  of  the  early  'eighties.  We 
all  acknowledge  Wagner's  greatness  as 
composer;  most  of  us  gladly  admit,  too. 
that  in  patches  his  music-dramas  did 
fulfil  his  theories.  All  students  of 
Wagner's  scores  will  know  the  patches 
I  mean.  They  invariably  occur  when 
the  orchestra  is  toned  down  to  an  in- 
strument for  the  creation  of  at- 
mosphere alone  and  is  not  used  sym- 
phonically,  and  when  the  voice  is  al- 
lowed to  come  out  spasmodically,  the 
orchestra  being  kept  under  at  that  mo- 
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ment.  In  general  Wagner  dodged  the 
difficulty  of  pitting  the  voice  against 
the  full  orchestra  playing  fortissimo 
more  often  than  was  once  imagined, 
but  at  best  it  was  a  dodge,  and  has 
not  the  effect  of  leaving  the  voice  free 
as  a  medium  of  human  expression. 
We  must  admit  these  faults  of  Wag- 
ner's style  of  music-drama,  or  dis- 
honor our  artistic  intelligence  and  the 
clear  evidence  of  our  ears. 

IV. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  future  of 
opera?  Are  we  to  be  content  with  the 
mawkish  music  of  Signor  Puccini  and 
his  school?  Are  we  to  throw  back  to 
the  decorative  conventions  of  Gluck,  or 
to  the  mixed  lyrics  and' dry  recitative 
of  Mozart,  or  to  the  declamatory  ballad 
operas  of  Weber?  Or  is  the  future 
with  Richard  Strauss's  Salome  and  an 
even  more  paramount  position  for  the 
orchestra?  Or  should  we  fold  our 
hands  and  say  that  the  genre  of  opera 
is  artistically  false,  that  it  can  be 
neither  drama  nor  music,  but  a  hybrid 
amalgam  of  the  two?  It  is  easy  enough 
to  argue  against  opera  on  every  pos- 
sible aesthetic  ground,  but  man  is  a 
practical  creature  and  has  found  the 
combination  of  music  and  drama  much 
to  his  taste.  The  difficulty  as  to  the 
future  would  settle  itself  without  any 
theorizing,  but  the  impertinence  of 
pointing  the  way  is  not  without  fas- 
cination. For  my  part,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  practice  will  long  keep 
the  human  voice  in  its  present  banish- 
ment. There  is  no  thrill  in  any  instru- 
ment equal  to  the  thrill  the  human 
voice  can  produce  in  the  sensitive 
listener.  In  all  concerted  music  there 
is  hardly  any  combination  as  beautiful 
as  the  combination  of  human  voices. 
I  cannot  believe  that  doctrinaire  theo- 
ries will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these  most  expressive 
mediums  merely  because  they  are  con- 
ventional.    After  all,   drama  itself  is 


a  convention.  I  cannot  believe  that 
opera  composers  of  the  future,  from 
the  same  arid  worship  of  dramatic 
truth,  will  continue  to  banish  expres- 
sion by  dancing  from  the  opera  stage. 
(Indeed,  has  not  Richard  Strauss  had 
the  artist's  instinct  to  make  use  of  it?) 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  the  or- 
chestra is  the  chief  means  of  expres- 
sion of  the  moment  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man, a  critic  of  singular  acumen  and 
boldness,  has  even  stated  his  opinion 
that  the  orchestra  will  become  more 
and  more  paramount  In  music-drama 
and  the  voice  will  recede  farther  and 
farther  into  the  background.  If  that 
happens,  music-drama  will  develop 
into  a  new  form  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  art,  and  ultimately  will  free  itself 
from  the  stage  altogether.  The  idea 
is  fantastical,  and  the  Idea  of  an  ab- 
solute musician. 

No;  the  future  of  the  music-drama 
will  rest  on  compromise.  To  make  his 
theories  dovetail  together  Wagner  as- 
sumed as  a  basic  truth  that  music- 
drama  must  be  the  only  form  of . 
drama.  That  was  his  initial  mistake, 
for  which  he  argued  with  tireless  and 
not  always  easily  grasped  rhetoric. 
During  the  process  of  convincing  him- 
self, in  which  light  we  must  view  the 
bulk  of  his  voluminous  prose  writings, 
he  hit  on  so  many  truths  that  he  hyp- 
notized those  who  had  not  a  firm  hold 
of  first  principles.  But  the  great  trutii 
evaded  him  in  theory,  If  not  in  practice: 
that  every  art  has  its  own  conventions. 
He  proved  that  singing  is  natural,  and 
then  tried  to  prove  that  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  human  feeling.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  music  is  the  natural  and 
only  language  of  feeling,  and  yet  at- 
tempted to  limit  it  to  the  restricted 
curves  of  speech,  whereas  the  truth  is 
that  music  is  a  separate  form  of  hu- 
man expression  with  only  the  most  su- 
perficial analogy  to  speech.  That  Wag- 
nerian limit  must  be  removed,  and,  as 
a    matter   of   fact    is   being   removed 
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without  any  theorizing  at  all.  The 
composer  of  the  future  has  to  make 
use  of  music  as  an  art,  and  of  every 
one  of  its  special  conventions  that  is 
expressive  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
his  art-work.  There  must  be  no  false 
ideas  of  music-drama  being  drama:  it 
is  primarily  music.  The  drama  of  it 
is  merely  the  motive  force  of  the  whole, 
and  technically  takes  the  place  of  form 
in  "absolute  music."  This  motive  force 
must  not  be  so  hedged  in  and  made  in- 
operative by  the  conventions  of  mu- 
sical language  that  it  no  longer  exists, 
as  happened  with  old-fashioned  opera, 
but  must  be  brought  Into  relief  as  the 
human  subject  of  the  music-play.  It 
lias  been  proved  by  Wagner's  own 
music-dramas  that  this  is  not  to  be  done 
by  subjecting  the  human  voice  to  the 
orchestra.  At  the  same  time,  no  mod- 
ern composer  will  consent  to  forego  nls 
wonderful  orchestra,  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  he  did  consent; 
therefore,  only  compromise  remains. 

The  music-drama  of  the  future  will 
carry  Wagner's  idea  of  the  expressive- 
ness of  the  orchestra  still  farther  and 
give  it  even  greater  prominence.  The 
fine  qualities  of  the  human  voice,  in 
concert  and  singly,   will  not   be  rele- 
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gated  to  the  background,  but  employed 
so  that  they  shall  make  their  full  effect. 
This  sounds  a  paradoxical  form  of  art, 
but  it  really  is  not.  A  drama  can  easily 
be  so  constructed  that  the  orchestra  is 
only  given  full  expression  when  the 
voices  are  silent,  and  that  should  artis- 
tically happen  more  often  than  it  does 
happen  in  opera.  When  the  voices  are 
singing,  the  orchestra  must  condition 
itself  to  them  and  create  emotional  at- 
mosphere. More  of  the  action  of 
music-drama  can  be  expressed  by 
pantomime  than  Is  the  present  custom, 
and  the  orchestra  would  then  have  the 
fullest  possible  scope.  The  libretto  of 
this  modern  music-drama  would  be  the 
work  of  both .  composer  and  poet,  one 
of  whom  would  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  stage  and  of  acting. 
Some  such  compromise  is  needed,  for 
the  Wagnerized  operas  of  Verdi  and 
the  Neo-Italians  are  poor  in  music  and 
crude  in  drama,  and  the  recent  per- 
formances of  the  Rmg  in  English  have 
convinced  me  that  Wagner  limited  the 
scope  of  musical  expression  by  his 
theories  of  music-drama  and  yet 
crushed  his  drama  by  his  methods  of 
musical  expression. 

E.  A.  Baughan. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

BB1TAIN   BREAKS   FAITH. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Chabi  Pass,  among 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  na- 
tive state  of  Bala  from  the  great  Brit- 
ish province  of  Granthlstan,  stands  the 
St  Martin's  Mission  Hospital. 

"You  Padris  have  a  good  eye  for 
strategic  points."  It  was  the  British 
Resident  in  Bala  who  made  the  remark, 
when  he  was  asked  by  a  zealous  mis- 
sion secretary  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  Rajah  for  the  grant  of  a  site.  "The 
Chabi  Pass  is  one  of  the  keys  of  In- 
dia." 


"One  of  the  keys  of  Central  Asia, 
where  you  won't  let  us  go.  Keys  keep 
people  in,  as  well  as  out.  But  we  can 
only  send  two  women  to  occupy  this 
post,"  added  the  missionary  hastily; 
"so  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  their  mak- 
ing any  unauthorized  expeditions." 

"I'll  take  good  care  they  don't!"  was 
the  grim  reply;  and  when  Eleanor  Wes- 
ton, L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  and  Sister  Janle  took 
possession  of  the  bare  mud-brick  build- 
ing which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their 
future  labors,  it  was  with  this  condi- 
tion plainly  stated.  If  they  went  so 
far  as  to  set  foot  on  the  other  side  of 
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a  hill  known  as  the  Look-out — so  they 
were  informed  by  the  urbane  gentle- 
man in  authority,  who  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  welcoming  and  warning 
them — they  would  instantly,  if  they 
survived  the  indiscretion,  be  deported 
from  Bala  and  returned  in  disgrace  to 
Granthistan.  Duly  impressed,  they 
promised  obedience,  and  kept  their 
promise  honorably,  finding  an  ample 
field  for  their  activities  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits.  Since  those  early  days, 
the  hospital  had  thrown  out  various  ex- 
crescences— an  isolation-ward  here,  an 
operating-room  there.  The  wards  were 
gay  with  pictures  and  texts,  the  beds 
with  patchwork  quilts,  and  several  na- 
tive girls,  in  a  uniform  of  white  and 
scarlet  which  was  a  quaint  compromise 
between  European  and  Indian  ideas, 
and  made  them  look  like  imperfectly 
disguised  boys,  kept  Sister  Janie  more 
busily  and  anxiously  on  the  alert,  so 
she  assured  them,  than  the  most  heed- 
less probationer  that  had  ever  afflicted 
her  in  England.  Distinguished  visit- 
ors to  the  state  were  duly  conducted  to 
St.  Martin's,  and  wrote  pleasant  things 
in  the  hospital  book,  distributing  sweet- 
meats on  their  departure,  if  they  were 
generous-minded,  to  the  curious  little 
colony  which  had  sprung  up  round 
the  two  Englishwomen— converts  with 
their  children,  foundlings,  famine  or- 
phans, and  hopeless  invalids  cast  out 
by  their  fellow-villagers. 

Past  the  hospital  ran  the  long  stretch 
of  road  which  starts  from  Granthistan, 
skirts  Bala,  and  passing  through  the 
Debatable  Land,  links  Bala-tarin,  the 
furthest  British  outpost,  with  the  Em- 
pire and  civilization.  The  white  thread 
— as  imposing  in  its  symbolism,  if  not 
in  its  durability,  as  the  Roman  roads  of 
Europe — held  a  fascination  for  Eleanor 
Weston,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of,  her  promise  to  the  Resident; 
and  in  her  scanty  moments  of  leisure 
her  eyes  seldom  failed  to  turn  to  the 
curve  in  which  it  vanished  round  the 


Look-out.  "Central  Asia  is  my  'Be- 
hind the  Ranges/  "  she  said  once,  look- 
ing up  to  the  white  peaks  beyond  which 
lay  the  forbidden  country,  once  ruled, 
if  chronicles  told  true,  by  Christian 
kings,  but  now  closed  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ.  Sister  Janie's  eyes 
were  also  wont  to  seek  the  road,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction.  She  looked 
down  it  towards  India,  the  great  sea  of 
life  which  in  the  hot  weather  over- 
flowed its  banks  and  surged  up  into 
Bala.  Down  there  were  soldiers  and 
civilians,  chained  to  the  oar,  urging  on- 
ward the  imperial  galley;  down  there 
also  the  heroic  women  who  cheered 
their  toil.  Janie  took  a  lively  interest 
in  her  fellow-creatures,  and  it  was  a 
personal  satisfaction  to  her  when  a 
fever-stricken  wreck,  carried  past  be- 
low St.  Martin's  towards  the  happy 
valley  beyond  the  mountains,  was  seen 
to  return  some  months  later  barely 
recognizable  as  a  sunburnt  hunter  with 
nerves  of  iron.  Her  observations 
were  not  taken  solely  from  the  hospital 
verandah,  for  she  was  much  in  request 
among  the  sojourners  in  the  valley. 
"She  is  far  too  good-looking  for  a  mis- 
sionary," said  one  great  lady  who  tried 
in  vain  to  secure  her  as  one  of  a  boat- 
ing-party— "or  rather,  too  smart,"  with 
a  sudden  recollection  of  various  pretty, 
dowdy  girls  in  floppy  hats  and  badly 
fitting  coats  and  skirts  to  whom  she 
had  been  "nice"  in  other  hill-stations. 
But  a  missionary  Janie  was,  and  she 
did  not  forget  the  fact.  Her  social 
experiences  were  strictly  confined  to  her 
furloughs,  and  if  they  supplied  mate- 
rial for  endless  conversations  with 
Eleanor  afterwards,  they  never  drew 
her  heart  aside  by  one  hair's-breadth 
from  St.  Martin's,  where,  as  it  pleased 
her  to  reflect,  she  and  her  friend  were 
alike  indispensable  and  complementary 
to  one  another.  Whole  villages  would 
bring  their  disputes  to  Eleanor  to  set- 
tle, but  a  child  that  had  cut  its  finger 
or  lost  its  doll  carried  its  tears  instinc- 
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tively  to  Janie — not  because  the  "Doc- 
tor Miss  Sahiba"  was  harsh  or  unap- 
proachable, but  because  to  her  things 
needed  explaining,  while  Janie  under- 
stood what  was  the  matter  without 
being  told. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  Janie  had  held 
Sunday-school  with  the  children  and 
taken  them  out  for  a  walk,  attended  at 
a  discreet  distance  by  old  Saif-ud-din, 
the  hospital  porter,  armed  with  a  stick 
like  a  wand  of  office.  Eleanor's  Bible- 
class  for  the  nurses  took,  as  was  natu- 
ral, a  longer  time,  and  after  it  there 
were  usually  two  or  three  cases  of  con- 
science to  be  disposed  of  in  private.  To- 
day Vashti,  the  head  ward-nurse  (she 
owed  her  name  to  her  father,  an  aus- 
tere native  pastor,  who  considered  the 
unfortunate  queen's  behavior  a  com- 
mendable example  of  feminine  mod- 
esty), complained  that  Nani,  the  vil- 
lage-nurse, had  given  her  gali l  because 
she  rebuked  her  for  the  untidy  state 
of  her  room — an  inspection  of  which 
was  no  part  of  .VashtTs  duties.  Nani, 
a  cheerful,  honest,  hard-working  soul, 
but  as  rough  as  the  village  i>eople 
among  whom  she  went,  admitted  the 
use  of  the  bad  language  complained  of. 
but  retorted  with  a  counter-accusation 
of  Vashti  as  zabardmt.  When  l>oth  had 
been  reasoned  with,  and  a  semblance 
of  reconciliation  induced.  Miss  Lilla 
D'Costa,  the  Eurasian  dispenser,  who 
attended  the  class  in  the  capacity 
strictly  of  an  assistant,  not  of  a  scholar, 
intimated  tearfully  that  she  had  de- 
tected a  (wholly  imaginary)  change  in 
Miss  Weston's  manner  towards  her 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  wished 
to  be  told  to  which  of  her  many  faults 
she  was  to  attribute  it.  She  was  not 
to  be  comforted  without  further  floods 
of  tears,  which  would  once  have  driven 
Eleanor  to  the  verge  of  distraction,  but 
which  she  had  learnt  to  regard  as  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  solid  vir- 

»  Abas*. 


tues  which  Miss  D'Costa  really  pos- 
sessed. The  little  dark  woman  went 
away  happy  in  the  loan  of  a  devotional 
book  which  the  Bishop  had  sent  to  Miss 
Weston  as  a  memento  of  a  visit  of  his 
to  the  hospital  and  Eleanor  mounted 
rather  wearily  the  steps  which  led  to 
her  usual  watch-tower  at  the  corner  of 
the  roof.  It  was  late  for  Janie  and 
the  children  to  be  out,  and  she  watched 
anxiously  till  she  saw  them  coming 
down  the  road,  Janie's  cloak  blowing 
wildly  behind  her  as  she  carried  the 
youngest  and  fattest  of  the  band,  while 
the  rest,  a  motley  group,  in  clothes  con- 
tributed by  sympathizers  in  England, 
and  composed  largely  of  patchwork, 
struggled  to  hold  each  a  fold  of  her 
skirt.  Eleanor  hurried  down  to  meet 
them,  and  despatched  the  children 
quickly  to  their  special  guardian,  a  con- 
vert named  Joanna,  who  ruled  supreme 
— though  in  due  subordination  to  the 
Miss  Sahibs — in  her  own  part  of  the 
compound. 

"Oh,  Burree,2  such  a  lovely  walk!" 
said  Janie  breathlessly,  unfastening  her 
cloak.  "I  took  the  children  nearly 
half-way  to  the  Look-out." 

"Janie.  how  could  you?  They  must 
be  dead/' 

"Oh,  I  carried  the  little  ones  by  turns 
all  the  way  back,  and  they  didn't  seem 
tired.  But,  Burree,  we  saw  a  camp — 
a  Sahib's  camp— pitched  in  that  level 
place  by  the  river." 

"Not  in  the  usual  place  —  so  far 
away?  And  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
any  new  Sahibs.      Who  can  it  be?" 

"The  children  said  It  was  Buttunt 
Sahib." 

"Of  course.  They  don't  recognize 
the  existence  of  any  other  Sahib.  His 
very  name  calls  up  sweets  to  them." 

"Doesn't  it?  They  began  at  once,  in 
that  absurd  chant  of  theirs:  "Buttunt 
Sahib  is  coming,  is  coming,  the  protec- 
tor of  the  poor,  the  feeder  of  the  hun- 

*  Short  for  Bari  Hist  Sahiba,  chief  European 
lady. 
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gry,  the  mighty,  the  wealthy  Buttunt 
Sahib — may  he  be  victorious  over  his 
enemies!  Many  servants  attend  him, 
each  man  with  belt  and  badge,  like  the 
servants  of  the  Great  Lord  Sahib,  and 
all  bearing  trays — great  trays,  enor- 
mous trays,  piled  up,  overflowing  with 
sweets.  Sweets  for  me,  O  my  sister; 
sweets  for  thee,  O  my  sister!  Twelve 
trays  for  the  Bari  Miss  Sahiba, 
nine  trays  for  the  Sister  Miss  Sahiba, 
and  for  every  soul  on  the  compound 
six  trays  each!' " 

"Patients  and  all?"  asked  Eleanor. 

"That  was  just  what  I  asked  them, 
and  Topsy  replied  promptly  that  the  pa- 
tients wouldn't  be  allowed  to  eat  theirs 
and  so  the  children  would  benefit. 
They  can't  forget  the  feast  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not  gave  them  in  honor  of  his  recovery; 
it  is  handed  on  as  a  glorious,  heart-stir- 
ring tradition  to  the  new  ones  as  they 
come.  Oh,  Burree,  don't  you  wish  you 
could  arrange  for  a  succession  of  bears 
to  maul  one  generous-minded  Sahib 
each  season — not  more,  we  are  not 
bloodthirsty — within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  your  gates?  Think  of  that 
lovely  opera  ting- table!" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Eleanor  sharply. 
.  "We  must  have  tea  at  once,  Janie. 
or  we  shall  be  late  for  hospital 
service." 

Janie  smiled  a  little  wickedly  as  she 
yielded  to  the  insistent  tone.  She  knew 
very  well  the  thought  that  was  iu 
Eleanor's  mind.  Since  the  time,  threo 
years  ago,  when  young  Arbuthnot  had 
been  carried  back  to  his  camp  below 
the  hospital  plateau  badly  injured  by  a 
bear,  and  the  Doctor  Miss  Sahiba  had 
added  to  her  labors  by  riding  down 
twice  a-day  to  attend  him  until  he 
could  be  moved  to  the  European  hos- 
pital at  Sheonath,  the  state  capital,  her 
patient  had  shown  his  gratitude  by 
visiting  St.  Martin's  punctiliously 
whenever  he  was  in  the  neighborhood 
— and  he  appeared  to  enjoy  an  incredi- 
ble amount  of  leave.       Possessing  the 


honest  admiration  for  Janie's  charms 
often  felt  by  a  plain  woman  for  an  at- 
tractive junior,  Eleanor  was  at  no  loss 
to  imagine  what  was  the  magnet  that 
drew  him,  and  this  suggested  possibili- 
ties which  as  the  head  of  the  hospital 
she  was  bound  strenuously  to  discour- 
age, even  while,  as  a  woman,  she  re- 
garded them  with  not  unapproving 
sympathy.  As  for  what  Janie  thought 
on  the  matter,  Janie,  like  the  wise  man, 
did  not  tell. 

In  the  bustle  of  the  usual  Monday 
rush  of  out-patients  the  next  morning, 
the  mysterious  camp  by  the  river  was 
forgotten;  but  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Eleanor  had  leisure  to  breathe,  and 
to  wonder  whether  an  expected  sum- 
mons to  a  bad  case  in  the  village 
would  come  before  tea  or  obligingly 
wait  till  after  it,  the  sound  of  a  pony's 
feet  in  the  courtyard  drew  her  to  the 
verandah.  The  servant's  announce- 
ment, "Buttunt  Sahib  hai,"  was  not 
needed,  for  the  young  man's  smiling 
eyes  met  hers  as  he  came  up  the  steps. 
She  smiled  involuntarily  in  return,  for 
her  heart  warmed  towards  him,  as  it 
always  did  when  he  was  present.  "He 
has  such  honest  eyes,"  she  had  said 
once  to  Janie,  with  a  sudden  effort  at 
self -justification,  which  Janie  seemed  to 
think  unnecessary.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  casual  observer  saw  only  a 
dark-haired  young  fellow,  rather  slim 
for  his  height,  and  with  noticeably 
small  hands  and  feet;  but  to  Eleanor, 
who  knew  that  Arbuthuot's  grandfa- 
ther had  married  a  lady  of  the  Moham- 
medan family  which  had  ruled  Bala 
until  the  British  occupation  handed  it 
over  to  the  present  Hindu  dynasty,  it 
was  a  constant  interest  to  seek  some 
trace  of  his  ancestry  in  his  voice  and 
ways. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said,  offering  her 
his  left  hand,  and  exhibiting  the  right 
swathed  in  bandages.  "I  really  did 
try  to  pass  your  gates  this  time  with- 
out inflicting  a  call  upon  you,  but  1 
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must  throw  myself  on  your  mercy. 
May  I  be  an  out-patient  V" 

"Once  more?  We  always  expect  to 
see  old  patients  again,  you  know. 
Come  into  the  surgery.      What  is  it?" 

"It  was  only  a  thorn  to  begin  with, 
but  what  with  letting  it  alone  at  first. 
and  trying  everything  that  the  other 
fellows  and  I  could  think  of  after- 
wards, it's  got  rather  bad." 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  a  doctor 
before/'  said  Eleanor  severely,  as  she 
stripped  off  the  amateur  dressings 
"You  might  have  lost  your  hand.  How 
could  you  pass  Sheonath  without  going 
to  Dr.  Weaver?" 

"Oh,  but  we  have  been  up  in  the 
wilds,  you  know,  and  we  were  not  go- 
ing to  Sheonath  at  all — at  least,  I 
wasn't." 

"How  many  of  you  are  there?  Now 
I  am  going  to  hurt  you." 

"I  knew  you  were.  Otherwise  you 
would  have  said,  4What  a  hand  for  a 
man!'  or  something  equally  unpleasant. 
How  many  of  us?  Two  other  fellows 
and  me.  If  I  don't  reappear  in  due 
time,  they  are  to  come  and  see  what's 
happened  to  me.  One  is  a  cousin  or 
my  mother's,  Brooke,  who  was  Com- 
missioner of  Gangur.  I  know  you  and 
he  will  take  to  one  another.  There's 
a  brisk  strenuousness  about  him  that 
will  appeal  to  you.  The  other,  Chol- 
meley-Smith,  is  a  globe-trotter,  a  good- 
natured  ass  that  we  happened  to  pick 
up." 

He  spoke  fast  and  rather  at  random, 
as  Eleanor  did  various  unpleasant 
things  to  the  injured  hand,  finally  en- 
veloping the  thumb  in  a  highly  superior 
bandage.  Then  he  smiled  confidingly 
at  her. 

"After  that,  you  will  ask  us  to  tea, 
won't  you?  You  see,  I  tried  hard  not  to 
come,  or  I  shouldn't  have  waited  till  it 
got  so  bad.  I  believe  I  hear  the  other 
fellows  coming.  They  don't  know  you 
as  I  do,  of  course,  attd  they  weren't  go- 
ing to  leave  you  time  to  murder  me." 


"Oh,  bring  them  Into  the  drawing- 
room,"  said  Eleanor,  laughing  in  spite 
of  herself,  "and  I  will  tell  Sister 
Janie." 

"Oh  yes,  we  must  have  her.  Cbol- 
meley-Smith  will  want  to  see  over  the 
place.  He  has  a  great  idea  of  being 
fair,  and  poking  into  everything  for 
himself.  I  believe  he's  got  into  trouble 
several  times  for  insisting  on  investiga- 
ting temples." 

Janie  was  already  in  the  drawing- 
room,  looking  as  dainty  in  her  fresh 
cap  and  apron  as  though  the  squalid 
throng  of  out-patients  and  the  crowded 
wards,  between  which  her  day  had 
been  divided,  were  alike  unknown  to 
her,  and  the  khitmatgar  was  bringing 
in  the  tea  when  Arbuthnot  and  Ms 
friends  entered.  Mr.  Brooke  proved 
to  be  just  the  spare,  gray -haired  man, 
with  closely  clipped  moustache,  that 
Eleanor  had  expected,  but  was  no- 
ticeable for  an  excessive  deliberation 
in  speaking,  while  Mr.  Cholmeley- 
Smith  combined  the  appearance  of  ex- 
treme youth  with  an  intense  solemnity 
of  demeanor.  He  seized  upon  Janie  as 
his  prey.and  could  be  heard  urging  her 
to  tell  him  some  horrors  for  his  book, 
while  she  assured  him  in  vain  that  she 
never  discussed  cases  with  non-profes- 
sional visitors.  Mr.  Brooke,  sitting  be- 
side Eleanor,  summed  up — so  she 
averred  afterwards — herself,  Janie,  and 
the  room,  iu  a  couple  of  shrewd 
glances. 

"You  have  a  very  pleasant  time  of- 
year  for  your  leave,"  she  said  to  him. 

"I  am  not  on  leave,"  he  replied.  "1 
have  retired." 

"Then  you  are  just  visiting  Bala  be- 
fore going  home?" 

"I  have  been  home,  and  have  come 
out  again." 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  his  romantic 
history,"  said  Arbuthnot.  "He  is  a 
wicked  usurper  ousted  by  the  rightful 
heir.  He  resigned  his  appointment  and 
went  home  to  inherit  the  family  baro- 
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netcy,  and  lo  and  behold!  an  unknown 
son  of  his  elder  brother  turns  up." 

"And  finding  myself  left  with  only 

a  younger  son's  portion,  after  all " 

said  Mr.  Brooke  slowly. 

"He  returns  to  wander,  like  a  griev- 
ing ghost,  among  the  scenes  of  his 
former  glories,"  supplied  Arbuthnot 
"Most  luckless  position — sort  of  Mo- 
hammed's coffin — neither  bureaucrat 
nor  baronet." 

"In  India  I  know  my  way  about,  at 
any  rate,"  drawled  Mr.  Brooke.  "At 
home  I  don't — now." 

"But  don't  you  like  England?"  de- 
manded Eleanor  in  astonishment. 

"To  spend  my  leave  in — yes;  to  set- 
tle down  in — no." 

"Now  you  have  got  him  on  his  pet 
grievance,"  said  Arbuthnot.  "The 
truth  is,  they  didn't  make  enough  of 
him." 

"Quite  true."  Mr.  Brooke's  eyes 
met  Eleanor's  with  a  whimsical  smile. 
"It  was  like  a  living  death.  'But  yes- 
terday the  word  of  Caesar  Might  have 

stood  against  the  world;  now ' "  he 

broke  off  as  if  it  was  too  much  effort 
to  finish  the  quotation. 

"You  see,"  explained  Arbuthnot,  "he 
had  been  the  earthly  providence  to  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  for  so  long  that 
he  simply  couldn't  stand  finding  him- 
self nobody." 

"I  thought  of  Parliament,"  said  Mr. 
Brooke,  with  an  approach  to  indigna- 
tion. "They  told  me  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently known  in  the  county.  Thirty 
years'  service  for  the  Empire " 

"Oh,  that's  nothing!"  said  Arbuthnot 
cheerfully.  "Who  cares  for  India  in 
comparison  with  the  parish  pump?" 

"Now  there,  I  must  say,  you  are 
wrong,  Arbuthnot,"  broke  in  Mr.  Chol- 
meley-Smith.  "The  Radical  party,  at 
any  rate,  takes  a  keen  interest  in  India. 
Why  else  am  I  here?" 

"He's  an  awful  Radical,"  said  Ar- 
buthnot confidentially.  "Makes  it 
frightfully    hard   for  Brooke   and   me 


when  we  want  to  discuss  the  Govern- 
ment. We  daren't  even  copy  Lord 
Mentmore — who  may  be  supposed  to 
regard  it  with  a  sympathetic  eye — in 
calling  it  4A11  the  Crotchets.'  We  call 
it  'the  Omnibus'  for  peace'  sake." 

"But  why  is  Mr.  Choi meley -Smith  out 
here  when  his  party  is  in  power  at 
last?"    asked    Eleanor. 

"Why,  I  believe  the  electors  whose 
suffrages  he  wooed  told  him  to  go  home 
to  his  mother.  Anyhow,  they  wouldn't 
have  him."  Mr.  Cholmeley-Smith 
smiled,  unmoved.  "But  if  he's  a  Radi- 
cal, he's  a  philosophic  one — I  will  say 
that  for  him — so  he  started  out  to  get 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Empire,  and 
decide  whether  It  was  worth  keeping 
or  not." 

"A  truly  open  mind!"  said  Eleanor. 

"No  mind  was  ever  so  open  before,'' 
came  slowly  from  Mr.  Brooke.  "He- 
asks  every  person  he  meets  whether 
they  approve  of  the  British  Empire* 
and  puts  down  the  answer.  On  his 
voyage  home  he  will  look  up  his  notes, 
and  settle  the  question  by  the  only  true- 
Radical  test — counting  heads." 

"If  it  isn't  premature  to  ask  you  yet, 
do  you  approve  of  the  way  in  which, 
your  friends  have  treated  Lord  Cooke?" 
asked  Eleanor  of  the  philosophic  Radi- 
cal. 

"So  far  us  I  see.  he  has  met  with, 
no  ill-treatment,"  was  the  answer. 
"His  resignation  was  his  own  doing." 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  your  India  yet," 
said  Janle  quickly.  "When  you  are 
working  hard  in  the  hot  weather,  the 
sight  of  a  set  of  questions  from  home 
is  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  We  knew 
it  when  we  were  in  the  plains— didn't 
we,  Burree? — when  it  came  to  making 
out  the  hospital  report.  One  positively 
loathed  the  beautiful  neat  sheet  with 
the  spaces  for  answers.  I  always  felt 
I  should  like  to  bury  it  deep  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  linen-cupboard,  or  tear  it  up 
and  stamp  on  it." 

"But  you  don't  see,"  persisted  Mr. 
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Cholmeley-Smith,  "that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  Cooke  was  known  to 
be  the  exponent  of  an  aggressive  policy. 
Therefore  he  had  to  be  kept  In 
check." 

"The  old  myth!"  said  Mr.  Brooke 
contemptuously — "a  furiously  bellicose 
Commander-in-Chief  declaring  war  on 
his  own  account,  and  dragging  a  peace- 
loving  Government  into  schemes  of  con- 
quest!" 

"Then  you  don't  take  the  usual  civil- 
ian view  of  Lord  Cooke's  changes?" 
asked  Bleanor. 

"I  was  against  him  at  tirst — call  it 
civilian  jealousy  if  you  like — but  once 
begun,  they  should  have  been  carried 
through." 

"But  the  new  cantonments  and  stra- 
tegic railways  have  not  been  aban- 
doned?" 

Arbuthnot  laughed.  "They  are  not 
to  be  pressed  forward,  and  we  know 
what  that  means.  A  solitary  Sapper 
encamped  in  his  glory  in  a  wilderness 
of  rotting  pegs  and  stakes,  and  two  or 
three  coolies  playing  about  on  an  unfin- 
ished embankment,  which  is  already 
half  overgrown  with  bushes." 

"The  changes  went  just  far  enough 
to  disturb  the  army  and  unsettle  the 
people  generally,"  said  Mr.  Brooke. 
"Cut  short  there,  they  have  done  more 
harm  than  good." 

"Perhaps  it's  a  good  thing  we  have  a 
peace  moving  Government  after  all," 
said  Eleanor.  "Oh,  but  tell  me,"  turn- 
ing eagerly  to  Mr.  Cholmely-Smlth, 
**you  can't  surely  agree  with  their  Ethi- 
opian policy?" 

"So  far  as  the  policy  is  their  own,  1 
do  implicitly,"  he  answered. 

"You  think  they  were  right  in  refus- 
ing Rustam  Khan  the  help  they  had 
definitely  promised?" 

"The  promise  was  an  unfortunate 
legacy  from  their  predecessors.  But 
even  so,  there  has  been  no  question  of 
breaking  it.  When  the  old  King  died, 
and  the  treaty  made  with  him  was  re- 


newed with  Rustam  Khan,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  come  to  his  as- 
sistance if  the  Scythians  invaded  Ethi- 
opia. But  they  have  done  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

"But  every  one  knows  that  Antar 
Khan  has  the  Scythians  behind  him. 
Why,  he  took  refuge  with  them  at  once 
when  Rustam  Khan  ascended  the 
throne,  and  lived  on  their  side  of  the 
border  for  years." 

"Still,  they  are  giving  him  no  actual 
aid  now.  Moral  support,  possibly,  but 
his  strongest  moral  support  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Ethiopians  themselves.  You 
can't  deny  that  his  mother  was  of  royal 
blood,  while  Rustam  Khan's  was  not. 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  old 
King's  final  choice  of  Rustam  Khan  as 
his  successor  came  as  a  considerable 
surprise,  and  that  nothing  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  Kubbet-ul-Haj,  and  able 
to  control  the  army  and  the  treasury, 
secured  him  the  throne.  Well,  can 
you  imagine  that  if  a  majority  of  Ethi- 
opians prefer  the  younger  brother,  we 
should  raise  a  finger  to  keep  Rustam 
Khan  on  the  throne?  It  Is  no  business 
of  ours,  and  we  should  certainly  not 

consider  Ethiopia  worth " 

"An  adverse  vote  in  Parliament," 
suggested  Arbuthnot.  "Oh,  I  know 
you  were  going  to  say  'the  bones  of  a 
single  British  grenadier,'  but  what  are 
British  grenadiers  to  you?  Now  House 
of  Commons  votes  are  something  tangi- 
ble." 

"But  Rustam  Khan  claimed  our  help 
as  soon  as  Antar  Khan  appeared  near 
Rabat,"  objected  Eleanor.  "He  evi- 
dently thought  the  proper  moment  had 
come." 

"He  judged  from  our  old  readiness 
to  mix  ourselves  up  in  Ethiopian  af- 
fairs, no  doubt.  But  I  am  happy  to 
believe  that  no  British  government  will 
ever  again  risk  money  and  men  to  keep 
a  ruler  on  the  Ethiopian  throne  against 
the  will  of  the  Ethiopians." 
"But  the  disgrace — the  broken  prom- 
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ise!  Even  you  cau't  doubt  that  An  tar 
Kuan  is  a  Scythian  proUgt" 

"Say  that  he  is,  are  we — merely  in 
order  to  vex  Scythia — to  thwart  the 
aspirations  of  the  Ethiopians?  Let  them 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  We  have  filched  enough  from 
them,  in  all  conscience,  for  the  sake  of 
our  precious  'scientific  frontier.'  As  to 
Scythia,  she  has  too  much  on  her  hands 
just  now  to  meddle." 

"Oh,  can  you  tell  me,  are  Scythia  and 
Hercynla  going  to  war?"  cried  Eleanor. 

'"I  should  say  not,"  responded  Mr. 
Brooke  shortly.  "How  late  is  your 
news?" 

"A  fortnight-old  copy  of  the  'Pen  and 
Sword,'  which  Prince  George  of  Agpur 
sent  up  with  some  illustrated  papers 
when  he  passed  on  Saturday." 

"You  don't  mean  George  Brown?  1 
thought  his  pretensions  had  been  finally 
squashed,"  cried  Arbuthnot. 

"Well,  I  only  know  that  it  said  on 
the  card,  'For  the  Hospital,  with  Prince 
George  of  Agpur' s  compliments,'  "  said 
Eleanor. 

"I  say,  it's  a  little  too  much!"  said 
Arbuthnot  angriry.  The  man  of  whom 
they  spoke  was  one  of  the  sons  of  a 
marriage  between  the  late  Maharajah 
of  Agpur  and  an  ambitious  Eurasian 
girl — a  marriage  solemnized  with  the 
full  rites  of  the  Christian  and  Granthi 
religions,  but  of  which  the  children 
were  not  considered  eligible  to  succeed 
their  father  on  the  gaddi.  "He  must 
know  that  the  decision  against  him  was 
final." 

"After  all,  a  man  may  call  himself 
what  he  likes  if  he  doesn't  trade  on  the 
name,"  said  Mr.  Brooke.  "He  seems 
to  keep  away  from  Agpur." 

"Yes,  what's  he  doing  up  here?"  cried 
Arbuthnot. 

"Going  to  stay  with  the  Rajah,  1 
think,"  said  Eleanor.  "They  are  dis- 
tant cousins  in  a  way,  you  know.  But 
surely  you  must  have  heard  what  he 
was  doing?" 


"Agpur  gossip  doesn't  reach  me  now. 
I  am  not  in  that  district  any  longer/' 
he  replied,  with  so  much  constraint 
that  Eleanor  returned  hurriedly  to  the 
European  situation. 

"Hercynia  and  Scythia  seemed  to  be 
squabbling  frightfully,  according  to  the 
'Pen  and  Sword/  "  she  said. 

"Merely  a  put-up  job!"  said  Mr. 
Brooke  drily. 

"But  do  you  mean  there's  no  quarrel 
really?" 

"Very  much  the  reverse,  so  far  as 
Scythia  and  Hercynia  are  concerned," 
said  Arbuthnot.  "But  as  regards  other 
nations — well,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund's  saying,  at  his 
latest  military  tcmoAha,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  recent  triumph  of  Hercyn- 
ian  diplomacy,  which  promised  a  tri- 
umph for  the  Hercynian  arms  in  the 
near  future,  a  certain  sullen  and  un- 
friendly nation  would  be  forced  to 
choose  between  joining  whole-heartedly 
in  the  peaceful  progress  of  Hercynian 
world-policy,  or  being  dragged  at  its 
victorious  chariot-wheels?" 

"But  what  does  it  mean?" 

"Well,  the  Hercynian  papers  are 
'laboring  to  prove  that  it  only  means 
that  the  difficulty  with  Scythia  is  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  but  Neustria 
seems  to  take  it  as  a  warning  to  re- 
insure. There  are  rumors  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  Scythia  and  Hercynia." 

"Against  us,  of  course?" 

"And  Neustria,  unless  she  joins  the 
coalition  against  us.  No,  I  can't  tell 
you  any  more.  I  got  that  from  a 
'Pathfinder'  which  a  man  going  up  to 
Sheonath  gave  us  this  morning  as  he 
passed.  It  looks  bad,  and  more  un- 
likely things  have  happened." 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Mr.  Chol- 
meley-Smith,  who  had  returned  to  his 
siege  of  Janie — "that  absurd  scare  in 
the  'Pathfinder'?  People  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  for  diffusing  such  lies. 
Who's  going  to  attack  us?  Why 
should  they?      We  are  on  the  best  of 
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terms  with  the  whole  world.  The 
Jingo  press  thrives  on  painting  the 
Hercynian  Emperor  as  a  bogey,  but  all 
moderate-minded  men  revere  him  as 
the  true  friend  of  peace." 

"It  really  is  a  curious  thing,"  said 
Mr.   Brooke    slowly,    "that   your   true 


Radical  can  never  be  really  friendly 
with  any  one  but  an  autocrat — a  war- 
like one  for  choice." 

"Of  course,"  said  Arbuthnot.  "With 
any  other  kind  of  person  it  would  be 
a  case  of  two  of  a  trade." 


Su&ney  C.  Grier. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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To  enjoy  making  an  index  may  seem 
a  strange  taste,  and  yet  men  of  parts 
have  taken  a  pleasure  In  such  work, 
and  have  done  it,  for  a  book  in  which 
they  were  interested,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward. There  is,  indeed,  a  great  advan- 
tage in  making  the  index  to  a  book 
which  the  indexer  has  often  to  consult 
A  lady  who  was  commissioned  to  index 
an  important  work  was  afterwards 
gently  reproached  by  a  friend  for  the 
absence  of  references  to  numerous  top- 
ics. "Of  course,  I  did  not  put  in  any- 
thing in  which  I  was  not  interested," 
she  explained  simple-heartedly,  and  the 
mere  possibility  of  getting  paper  and 
print  provided  for  an  index  compiled 
entirely  from  one's  own  standpoint  is 
in  some  cases  good  consideration  for 
the  trouble  of  making  it.  Yet,  al- 
though an  index  may  be  made  as  ex- 
planatory of  aims  and  standpoints  as 
a  preface,  and  in  far  greater  detail, 
most  authors  scorn  to  index  their  own 
books,  and  there  is  sufficient  indexing 
work  to  be  had  to  have  created  a  class 
of  trained  professional  indexers.  The 
professional  index  seldom  pleases  me. 
It  is  mostly  very  bulky,  and  pervaded 
by  what  may  be  called  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  logic)  ignoratio  elenchi,  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  mere  casual  re- 
marks, and  to  send  students  for  new 
information  to  pages  where  the  author 
has  but  repeated  a  commonplace,  or 
course  there  is  a  set  off.  The  trained 
indexer  should  make  a  better  choice  of 
words  and  work  more  neatly.    But  un- 


less she  (it  is  mostly  she)  knows  enough 
of  the  subject  to  act  as  an  honest 
broker  between  author  and  reader,  di- 
vining what  the  reader  wants,  and 
making  the  most  of  the  help  which  the 
book  gives,  no  technical  skill  will  save 
the  index  from  being  a  failure. 

Until  printing  had  been  invented  for 
some  generations  there  was  little  room 
for  the  professional  indexer,  trained  or 
untrained;  but  some  of  the  early  in- 
dexes which  were  made  as  a  labor  of 
love  are  surprisingly  good.  The  first 
indexer  of  a  printed  book  whose  name 
is  known  to  me  was  a  person  of  some 
distinction,  Thomas  Dornlberg  of 
Memmingen,  a  doctor  of  canon  law, 
who,  in  1472,  was  piously  moved  to  in- 
dex the  "De  Quattuor  Virtutibus,"  of 
Henricus  Ariminensis,  "to  the  glory 
and  honor  of  the  most  high  and  un- 
divided Trinity,  and  of  the  immaculate 
birthgiver  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  the 
most  glorious  Virgin  Mary;  and  of  all 
the  heavenly  court  of  citizens  on  high, 
and  to  the  profit  and  use  of  all  who  de- 
sire to  advance  in  virtuous  living."  In 
the  preface,  which  begins  with  this 
dedication,  Dornlberg  shows  clearly 
the  use  to  which  he  meant  his  index  to 
be  put.  The  appetite  for  sermons  in 
the  fifteenth  century  seems  to  have  se- 
verely taxed  the  powers  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  and  numerous  attempts 
were  made  to  help  them,  both  by  the 
publication  of  ready-made  sermons,  and 
by  providing  quarries  out  of  which  the 
sermon-writer  might  hew  at  will  the 
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exemplar  or  stories,  with  which  to  point 
his  morals  and  keep  his  audience 
awake.  In  his  preface,  Doraiberg, 
knowing  the  purpose  for  which  his  in- 
dex would  be  used,  explains  that,  al- 
though the  exempla  are  not  separately 
indexed,  they  will  always  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter  to  which  they 
refer. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  subject  of  any 
chapter,  or  part  of  it,  from  the  title  of 
this  a  beautiful  example  is  immedi- 
ately found,  answering  to  the  same 
subject.  For  instance,  from  the  letter 
A  we  take  the  entry  "Acceptation  of 
gifts  works  four  ill  effects,"  of  which 
the  first  is  that  justice  is  bartered  for 
a  petty  price.  This  is  treated  in  Tract 
ii.,  chapter  5,  section  viii.  There  you 
have  a  beautiful  example  on  your  sub- 
ject, showing  how  King  Gambyses 
caused  the  skin  of  a  certain  bad  judge, 
a  lover  of  gifts,  to  be  stripped  from  his 
body  and  stretched  upon  the  seat  of 
judgment.  Upon  this  seat  he  com- 
manded the  man's  son  to  sit,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  he  should  judge 
others  justly,  lest  he  be  condemned  to 
a  like  punishment.  And  thus,  through 
the  whole  book,  at  least  one  beautiful 
example  will  be  found  In  illustration  of 
every  authority,  quotation  and  title. 

"Acceptation"  does  not  seem  a  very 
good  heading  for  this  story.  A  mod- 
ern indexer  would  probably  enter  it 
under  Justice,  or  Bribery,  or  Gifts. 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century  an  index 
was  supposed  to  be  read  and  studied, 
not  merely  consulted  in  a  hurry  for  a 
single  entry,  and  its  alphabetical  form 
was  only  given  it  to  facilitate  subse- 
quent reference  by  those  who  had  duly 
perused  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
entries,  in  fact,  were  just  the  old  en- 
tries of  the  "Tabula  Materiarum,"  or 
Table  of  Contents,  which  followed  the 
order  of  the  book,  shuffled  into  alpha- 
betical sequence,  without  any  great  ef- 
fort to  begin  with  the  right  word. 

If  index-making  was  as  yet  defective 
in  the  choice  of  words,  we  can  see  from 


Dorniberg's  preface  that  much  thought 
had  been  given  to  the  form  of  the  refer- 
ence. The  numbering  of  leaves  was 
only  very  slowly  coming  into  use,  and 
no  one  had  as  yet  thought  of  number- 
ing them  on  both  sides,  or  pages. 
Hence  the  text  was  divided  and  sub- 
divided, as  much  as  possible,  into 
books,  chapters,  and  sections,  and  where 
the  text  did  not  lend  itself  to  formal 
sub-division  on  this  plan,  it  was  divided 
into  artificial  lengths  or  paragraphs, 
marked  with  the  successive  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  When  leaves  came  to 
be  numbered,  symbols  were  invented, 
showing  to  which  side  of  the  leaf,  and 
to  which  column  on  a  page  the  refer- 
ence applied.  Doraiberg  was  quite  in- 
terested in  such  points  as  these,  and 
gives  elaborate  explanations  of  his 
method  of  shortening  a  reference  partly 
identical  with  that  for  the  previous 
entry. 

The  index  to  the  "De  Quattuor  Vir- 
tutibus"  seems  to  have  been  appreci- 
ated, and  within  less  than  a  year  Dorai- 
berg had  been  moved  "by  the  prayers 
of  many  studious  clerks"  to  compile 
another.  The  work  chosen  this  time 
was  the  "Compendium  Theologicae 
Veritatis."  This  "Compendium  of 
Theological  Truth"  he  considered  "use- 
ful and  necessary,  not  only  to  those 
having  the  care  of  souls,  but  to  all  ec- 
clesiastics of  whatever  order,  dignity, 
or  rank.  To  all  such  persons  it  should 
be  the  principal  and  most  familiar  of 
books  as  embracing  briefly,  concisely, 
and  authoritatively  the  foundations  and 
principles  of  the  whole  Catholic  theol- 
ogy and  faith,  without  knowledge  of 
which  no  one  deserves  to  be  called  a 
clerk,  or  hardly  even  a  Christian." 
Having  this  high  opinion  of  the  book, 
Doraiberg  set  to  work  to  reduce  its 
chief  topics  to  alphabetical  order  and 
compile  a  duly  arranged  index.  This 
he  finished  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew (August  23),  1473,  and  brought 
his  task   to  a  close   with  the  words 
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"Here  ends  the  Register.  Thanks  be 
to  God." 

Elsewhere,  in  his  preface  to  his  sec- 
ond index,  Dorniberg  speaks  of  it  as  a 
"tabula  remi8Soria,"  a  table  of  refer- 
ences, but  RegUtrum  seems  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  name  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  it  is 
the  English  form  of  this  word  that  en- 
ters into  Chaucer's  verse  in  the  passage 
in  the  "Knightes  Tale,"  where  he  dis- 
claims all  knowledge  of  Arcite's  fate 
after  death.  The  poet's  real  reason 
for  this  reticence  was  that  he  had  al- 
ready, in  his  "Trollus,"  used  the  fine 
passage  from  Boccaccio's  "Teseide"  as 
to  Arcite  looking  down  from  the 
spheres,  amazed  at  the  littleness  of  the 
world  which  had  seemed  to  him  so 
great  The  passage  applies  much  more 
effectively  to  Troilus  than  to  Arcite,  but 
now  that  Chaucer  was  refashioning  the 
•'Teseide"  in  his  own  way,  here  was  a 
purple  patch  gone,  so  he  wickedly  leapt 
over  the  gap  with  the  gibe: 

I  nam  no  divynistre: 
"Of  soules"  find  I  nought  in  this  reg- 
istre: 

i.e.  I  can  find  no  entry  "concerning 
souls"  in  my  index,  and  so  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  them.  The  word 
index  itself,  in  this  sense,  does  not  ap- 
l>ear  to  have  come  iuto  general  use  till 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Some  of  the  indexes  in  early  printed 
books  go  back  to  earlier  days  than 
Chaucer.  The  "Auctoritates  utriusque 
Testament!,"  which  is  practically  a  sub- 
ject-index to  the  Bible,  is  attributed  to 
St.  Bonaventura,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  huge  medieval  law- 
l>ook8  to  realize  that,  without  some 
guide  to  their  contents,  they  would 
have  been  useless. 

Real  wants  usually  evoke  a  remedy, 
and  Dorniberg  was  not  without  imita- 
tors. Calvin's  "Institution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man"  was  to  the  Protestants  of 
the   sixteenth   century   far   more  than 


even  the  "Compendium  Theologicae 
Veritatis"  had  been  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  fifteenth.  It  was  the  armory  from 
which  every  controversialist  drew  his 
weapons,  and  that  the  weapons  might 
be  ready  for  use  at  any  moment,  a 
good  index  was  a  necessity.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  the  text,  we  find 
"A  Table  of  the  Matters  entreated  of 
in  this  booke  disposed  in  form  of  com- 
mon places,  wherein  is  briefly  rehearsed 
the  summe  of  the  Doctrine  concerning 
every  point  taught  in  the  booke  before 
at  large,  collected  by  the  Author." 

Probably  no  fuller  index  of  its  kind 
has  ever  been  compiled,  for  here  is  an 
epitome  of  Calvin's  teaching  on  every 
point  of  doctrine  from  predestination 
downwards,  an  epitome  sufficiently  full 
to  be  understood  by  itself,  but  with  ref- 
erences to  the  fuller  exposition  of  each 
l>oiut  in  the  text.  In  the  references 
a  notice  tells  us  "the  first  number  sig- 
uifieth  the  l>ooke,  the  second  the  chap- 
ter, the  third  the  section,"  and  so  the 
index,  once  made,  adapted  itself  to 
every  edition  automatically,  in  contrast 
to  most  modern  Indexes,  in  which 
every  page-reference  has  to  be  verified 
and  adapted  whenever  the  text  is  set 
up  in  a  new  form. 

A  year  or  two  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Calvin's  "Manual,"  Augustine 
Marlorat,  a  scholar  of  some  standing, 
compiled  an  elaborate  index  to  its  very 
numerous  Biblical  quotations,  thus  en- 
abling preachers  to  discover  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  all  the  doctrinal 
applications  to  which  any  text  could  be 
put.  Besides  these  two  chief  indexes 
the  book  was  also  supplied  with  a  less 
pretentious  one,  giving  ordinary  refer- 
ences to  places  and  persons,  etc. 

Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteeuth 
century,  if  the  inducement  were  suffi- 
cient, it  was  possible  for  a  book  to  be 
more  elaborately  indexed  than  at  the 
present  day.  But  by  this  time  the 
l>erfuuctory  index  was  also  coming  into 
existence,   compiled,   no   doubt,    for   a 
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few  shillings  at  the  instance  of  the  pub- 
lisher. A  good  example  of  an  index  of 
this  kind  is  that  provided  to  a  late  Eng- 
lish edition  of  a  very  old  book: 

Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni.  The 
School  of  Salerne's  most  learned  and 
iuditious  Directoire  or  Methodicall  In- 
structions, for  the  guide  and  governing 
the  health  of  man.  Dedicated  and 
sent  by  them  to  the  High  and  mighty 
King  of  England,  and  published  (by 
consent  of  Learned  and  Skilfull  Physi- 
tions)  for  the  good  and  benefite  of  all 
In  genera  11.  Perused  and  corrected 
from  many  great  and  grosse  imperfec- 
tions, committed  in  former  impressions. 
With  the  Comment  and  all  the  Latin 
verses  reduced  into  English,  and  or- 
dered in  their  apt  and  due  places.  Lon- 
don, Imprinted  by  Barnard  Alsop,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Iohn  Barnes,  at  his 
shop  in  Hosier  Lane,  1617. 

The  first  entry  in  the  index  to  tills 
work  is  A  Light  Supper,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared at  once  for  the  sort  of  arrange- 
ment which  follows.  Apparently  the 
compiler  was  not  quite  happy  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  putting  this  entry  under 
A,  as  he  duplicates  it  under  Light  Sup- 
per. But  under  Supper  entry  there  i* 
none.  Later  we  find,  each  arranged 
under  its  initial  letter,  such  entries  as 

Be  not  too  neere  in  observing  cus- 
tome. 

How  grapes  should  bee  eaten. 

Many  good  things  come  by  drinking 
of  wine  soberly. 

Man  may  live  by  the  smell  of  hot 
bread. 

What  things  should  be  eaten  first 

Why  divines  love  to  drinke  good 
wine. 

Why  nuts  are  the  last  service  in 
Lent: 

An  entry  To  rise  early  is  followed  by 
To  kill  tcormes,  but  as  the  references 
sire  not  to  the  same  page,  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  proverb  that  it  is  the 
early  worm  that  is  caught  by  the  bird. 
No  fewer  than  eighteen  entries  l>e£in 


with  The,  and  the  Index-maker  was 
strangely  fascinated  by  numerals. 
Thus  we  find  Two  knowledges  touching 
the  ehoyse  of  fish  and  six  other  entries 
under  "two";  Three  inconveniences  engm- 
dred  by  dulce  and  sweet  foods  and  six 
other  entries  under  "three";  Four  tMngs 
ttot  inoUifle  and  one  other  entry  under 
"four";  and  Five  bounties  of  wine  mod- 
erately drunke  and  six  other  entries  un- 
der "five."  This,  however,  was  nearly 
the  limit,  for  there  is  no  entry  under 
"six,"  only  one  under  "seven"  ("seaven 
doctrines  to  choose  wine"),  and  none 
under  any  higher  numbers.  It  is  evi- 
dent, of  course,  that  we  are  back  at  the 
stage  when  the  indexer  simply  took  the 
phrases  which  would  have  served  ap- 
propriately enough  as  headings  to  sec- 
tions, and  arranged  them  alphabet- 
ically by  their  first  letter,  without  any 
thought  of  finding  the  word  under 
which  any  one  would  be  likely  to  look 
for  a  particular  piece  of  information. 

As  an  example  of  a  trade  index  to  a 
much  weightier  and  more  elaborate 
book,  we  may  take  that  appended  to 
Raleigh's  "History  of  the  World" 
(1614).  This  is  quite  a  useful  produc- 
tion. It  gives  references  not  only  to 
the  leaf,  but  also  to  the  line  on  Which  . 
the  information  is  to  be  found,  and 
the  great  majority  of  its  entries  are  ex- 
cellent in  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  imperfectly  alphabetized,  the  editor 
not  troubling  himself  as  to  anything  be- 
yond the  second  letter,  so  that  Abra- 
ham comes  before  Abacuc  and  Agenor 
l>efore  Agamemnon.  Moreover,  a 
sprinkling  of  indefensible  entries  will 
lie  found  on  every  page.  Here  are 
some: 

Against  the  inexcusable  excuses  of 
this  latter  time. 

All  Kings  called  Iupiters  by  the  an- 
cients. 

An  Indian,  presented  to  Solyman  the 
Turkes  Generall  in  Annno  1570,  who 
had  outliued  three  hundred  yeares.  I  No 
entry  under  Indian,  Solyman,  Age, 
Life,  or  Longevity.] 
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Before  the  beginning  there  was  nei- 
ther primarie  matter  to  bee  informed, 
nor  forme  to  informe;  nor  any  Being, 
but  Eternall. 

Coniectures  on  the  time  of  Deucalions 
floud  and  Phaetons  conflagration. 

Confidence  in  signes  instead  of  the 
substance. 

Difference  of  Authoure  concerning 
the  mountalnes  of  Ararat. 

Diuers  [i.e.  various  people]  repaired 
from  Age  to  Youth. 

Diuers  appellations  of  the  Red  Sea. 

From  the  same  place  where  Man  had 
his  beginning,  from  thence  againe  had 
Men  their  increase.  [This  should  come 
under  "Paradise,"  but  does  not] 

Great  slaughter  of  the  Israelites. 
[An  early  anticipation  of  the  placards 
to  an  evening  newspaper,  but  not  of 
much  use  in  an  index.] 

How  the  appointed  number  of  crea- 
tures to  be  saved  might  have  place  in 
the  Arke. 

In  whos  time  it  was  that  Moses  led 
Israel  out  of  Egypt 

One  of  the  Pillars,  erected  by  Seth, 
the  third  from  Adam,  was  by  Iosephus 
te8timonie  to  be  seene  in  his  dales. 

Strange  execution  of  the  citizens  of 
Gadara,  committed  on  themselves. 

That  the  floud  made  no  such  altera- 
tion as  is  generally  receiued. 

The  meanes  that  Daniel  grew  rich 
by. 

Vanltie  of  opinions  concerning  the 
rape  of  Helen.  [No  entry  under  Helen.] 

What  might  be  the  cause  of  Iehosa- 
phats  taking  his  sonne  to  be  partner  in 
his  kingdome. 

Whence  the  report  came,  that  oysters 
grow  on  trees  In  India. 

Why  the  Babylonians  gave  a  doue  in 
their  ensignes. 

Both  these  last  entries  are  briefly  du- 
plicated; the  former  as  "Oysters  grow- 
ing on  trees/'  the  latter  as  "Babylo- 
nians Doue."  But  as  a  rule  one  entry 
to  one  paragraph  seems  to  have  been 
the  indexer'8  maximum,  and  this  made 
extravagance  in  unnecessary  directions 
rather  a  serious  matter.  All  the  same, 
there  is  a  certain  charm  in  these  ec- 
centric entries,  which  must  be  our  ex- 
cuse for   having  quoted  so   many  of 
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them.  They  seem  often  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  more  remarkable  para- 
graphs of  the  text,  and  set  forth  tbe 
attractions  of  these  with  a  broad  jour- 
nalistic touch,  which  comes  as  an  amus- 
ing surprise  In  their  sober  surround- 
ings. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  seventeenth- 
'century  books  were  not  indexed. 
Florio's  "Montaigne"  cried  aloud  for 
such  an  addition.  But  the  task  would 
have  tried  the  indexer's  mettle,  and  ap- 
parently no  volunteer  or  hireling  was 
forthcoming.  This  is  the  more  dis- 
creditable, Inasmuch  as  the  French  edi- 
tion contains  a  most  admirable  triple 
index  extending  over  some  seventy- 
four  pages.      It  is  headed: 

Les  Pages  du  Sieur  de  Montaigne. 
Ou  sont  contenues  les  plus  rares  re- 
marques  de  son  liure,  &  sgavoir  les  ex- 
emples  des  vertus  &  des  vices,  les  plus 
graues  sentences,  similitudes  &  com- 
parisons, auec  vn  recueil  des  lolx  an- 
ciennes,  des  peuples  &  nations.  Plus 
la  vie  de  l'Autneur  par  remarques  prin- 
cipales  &  precises  sur  son  propre  liure, 
le  tout  en  forme  de  lieux  communs. 

No  book  abounds  more  in  "lieux  com- 
muns" than  Montaigne's,  and  substan- 
tial justice  is  done  to  them  in  the  in- 
dex, the  headings  in  which  are  well 
chosen  and  well  arranged.  The  bio- 
graphical index  is  a  little  disappointing 
in  form,  though  extremely  useful.  The 
first  entry  is  printed  across  the  page  in 
large  type,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
heading: 

Vie  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  tiree  de 
ses  Essais,  premierement  comme  des  le 
berceau  son  pere  r  envoy  a  nourrlr  ft  vn 
pauure  village  des  siens  &  combien  de 
temps  11  y  fut.    1145. 

The  rest  of  this  index  is  in  the  usual 
small  type  and  double  columns.  At 
first  we  are  encouraged  to  expect  some 
kind  of  chronological  or  other  orderly 
arrangement,  for  it  begins  "De  ses  par- 
rins— de  son  enfance  rude — son  educa- 
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tion  a.  Rome — sa  bourgeoisie  Romaine." 
But  though  the  next  paragraph  starts 
with  the  author's  youth,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  being  led  at  haphazard;  his 
death  is  indexed  in  the  third  of  the  six 
columns,  the  next  entry  relates  to  his 
marriage,  while  his  mayoralty  of  Bor- 
deaux is  some  eight  or  nine  paragraphs 
further  on.  Nevertheless,  access  to 
this  index  to  the  edition  of  1602  has 
probably  lightened  the  task  of  many 
writers  on  Montaigne,  enabling  them 
to  8 how  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  personal  references  in  the  "Es- 
sais"  at  a  pleasantly  small  cost  of  time 
and  trouble. 

Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy" 
iu  it 8  original  form  is  another  book 
which  seems  to  have  daunted  the  Eng- 
lish lndexer,  as  might  well  be  the  case, 
since  an  exhaustive  index  to  the  "Anat- 
omy" was  no  light  task  to  face.  In 
subsequent  editions  a  few  pages  of 
references  were  added,  but  these  are 
very  far  indeed  from  being  exhaustive. 
Their  main  defect  is  their  meagreness. 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  we  still  lind 
such  positive  faults  as  entries  under 
"Against,"  "All,"  "The,"  "What," 
"Who,"  and  "Why,"  and  the  old  affec- 
tion for  numerical  headings  reappears 
in  "One  love  drives  out  another"  and 
"Three  degrees  of  melancholy  symp 
tomes." 

Uood  indexes  and  bad  have  continued 
to  grow  together  down  to  the  present 
day.  Though  the  best  of  the  old  in- 
dexes are  difficult  to  beat,  experience 
has  made  the  average  a  good  deal 
higher  than  formerly,  and  the  worst 
examples  not  nearly  so  bad.  The  im- 
provement in  bad  indexes  is  perhaps 
rather  treacherous.  We  no  longer  take 
it  for  granted  that  an  index  must  be 
read  through,  and  so  the  bad  indexer 
who  puts  half  the  entries  as  to  a  sub- 
ject under  one  heading  and  half  under 
another,  if  each  set  of  entries  is  for- 
mally correct  may  easily  escape  de- 
tection. 


The  errors  in  modern  indexes  seldom 
reach  even  to  the  not  very  high  level 
of  fun  attained  by  examination  blun- 
ders or  misprints.  But  from  time  to 
time  indexes  have  been  seasoned  with 
a  certain  amount  of  conscious  humor, 
sometimes  llghthearted,  sometimes  ma- 
licious. Gay  made  a  humorous  index 
to  his  "Trivia,"  and  Shenstone  to  hie 
"Schoolmistress,"  and  the  indexes  to 
the  "Tatler"  and  "Spectator"  caught 
some  of  the  playfulness  of  the  papers 
themselves:  witness  such  a  little  bunch 
of  consecutive  entries  as  this  from  the 
index  to  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
"Spectator": 

Handkerchief,  the  great  Machine  for 
moving  Pity  in  a  Tragedy. 

Handsome  People,  generally  fan- 
tastical—The Spectator's  List  of  some 
handsome  Ladies — 

Happiness,  true,  nu  Enemy  to  Pomp 
and  Noise — 

Hardness  of  Heart  in  Parents  to- 
wards their  Children  most  inexcusa- 
ble- 
Hard  Words  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
nounced right  by  well-bred  Ladies — 

Harry  Tersett  and  his  Lady,  their 
Way  of  Living — 

Hate,  why  a  Man  ought  not  to  hate 
even  his  Enemies — 

Head-dress,  the  most  variable  Thing 
in  Nature — extravagantly  high  in  the 
14th  Century — With  what  Success  at- 
tacked by  a  Monk  of  that  Age. 

Amusing  indexes  are  still  occasion- 
ally made.  A  yachting  party  have 
lately  published  the  log  of  their  voy- 
ages, with  an  index  enlivened  by  such 
entries  as  "Breakages,  see  Cabinboy." 
The  malicious  index  was  the  invention 
of  the  witty  Dr.  William  King,  and  it  is 
not  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  died 
with  him.  The  idea  of  it  was  to  provide 
a  gratuitous  index  to  your  enemy's  book 
so  contrived  as  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence any  banalities  or  faults  of  taste 
that  could  be  discovered  in  it.  The 
trick  was  played  on  the  great  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  in  connection  with  the  controversy 
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over  the  Letters  of  PhalarU,  but  with 
no  great  success.  The  entries  are  too 
bludgeonly  to  be  convincing — e.g.  "His 
Collection  of  Asinine  Proverbs  with  an 
addition—,  His  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Books  that  he  never  saw — f  His 
modesty  and  decency  in  contradicting 
great  men  (the  list  begins  with  Plato 
and  ends  with  "Everybody")—,  His 
happiness  in  confident  assertions  for 
want  of  Reading — of  Judgment— of  Sin- 
cerity," &c.  King  succeeded  better  in 
an  attack  on  William  Bromley  when 
the  latter  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1705.  Fourteen  years  earlier,  Brom- 
ley, with  innocent  vanity,  had  pub- 
lished, in  the  manner  of  his  day,  "lie- 
marks  in  the  Grand  Tour  of  France 
and  Italy.  Performed  by  a  Person  or 
Quality."  Copyright  in  1705  being  in 
a  very  hazy  state,  a  "Second  edition" 
of  this  was  now  printed,  with  the  seem- 
ingly harmless  note  on  the  title-page 
"To  which  is  added  A  Table  of  the 
Princlpall  Matters."  This  Table  occu- 
pies seven  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
arranged  not  alphabetically,  but  in  the 
order  of  the  narrative,  so  as  to  tempt 
the  reader  to  believe  that  it  presents  a 
synopsis  of  every  topic  of  interest  in  the 
text.  The  first  entry  runs,  "Chatham, 
where  and  how  situated,  viz.  on  the 
other  side  Rochester  Bridge,  though 
commonly  reported  to  be  on  this  side.'' 
Among  other  banalities  made  fun  of 
we  find: 

Eight  Pictures  take  up  less  Room 
than  Sixteen  of  the  same  Size, — 

February  an  ill  Season  to  see  a  Gar- 
den in, — 

A  Door  shut  up,  and  clos'd  to  the 
Middle  with  Brick,  not  passed  through 
since, — 

The  Author  observes  that  Mr.  Las- 
sels  (who  wrote  before  him)  has  super- 
seded the  endeavors  of  all  coming  after 
him,— 

The  English  Jesuites  Colledge  at 
Rome  may  be  made  larger  than  'tis  by 
uniting  other  buildings  to  it. — 


These  seeming  absurdities  can  just 
be  justified  from  the  text  on  an  un- 
favorable construction.  It  certainly 
says  much  for  the  power  of  ridicule  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  that  such  a 
very  mildly  amusing  and  distinctly  un- 
fair skit  seriously  damaged  Bromley's 
candidature,  so  that  he  had  to  wait 
for  the  Speakership  till  another  Parlia- 
ment 

A  modern  index  divorced  from  the 
text  on  which  it  is  based  would  convey 
but  little  information,  however  much 
it  might  promise.  But  the  index  to 
Calvin's  "Institutes,"  to  which  we  have 
referred,  really  gives  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  book  arranged  under  alphabet- 
ical headings.  Hence  indexes  were 
skimmed,  as  cautious  or  indolent  folk 
now  skim  reviews,  either  to  gain  an 
idea  as  to  whether  a  book  be  worth 
reading,  or  to  pick  up  enough  informa- 
tion about  its  contents  to  be  able  to 
talk  about  it  without  the  pain  of  pe- 
rusal. "Index-learning"  of  this  kind 
came  in  for  a  good  many  scoffs,  and 
perhaps  the  fear  of  providing  too  easy 
a  substitute  for  the  book  itself  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
shorter  form  which  indexes  now  usu- 
ally take.  Critics,  however,  have  al- 
ways insisted  on  the  necessity  that 
every  book  should  be  indexed,  and  John 
Baynes,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
"Archaeological  Epistle"  on  the  poems 
of  Rowley,  invented  the  pleasing  anath- 
ema "that  the  man  who  published  a 
book  without  an  index  ought  to  be 
damned  ten  miles  beyond  Hell,  where 
the  Devil  himself  could  not  get  for 
stinging-nettles."  This,  at  least,  sounds 
ferocious,  though  a  devil  who  could  oe 
daunted  by  stinging-nettles  would  not 
have  been  thought  much  of  in  the  days 
of  Dr.  Faustus.  Lord  Campbell's  pro- 
posal "No  index,  uo  copyright,"  if  it 
had  been  carried,  would  have  been 
more  efficacious  than  any  curse.  it 
would,  also,  have  fostered  some  new 
kinds  of  indexes — to  novels  and  poems 
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for  instance — the  possibilities  of  which 
have  never  yet  been  fully  developed. 
Assuredly  an  index  to  "Vanity  Fair," 
including  references  to  all  Thackeray's 
obiter  dicta,  would  make  a  very  inter- 
esting appendix  to  the  next  new  edition 
of  it. 

The  literature  of  indexes  is  not  large. 
The  only  two  books  on  them  of  which 
I  have  personal  knowledge  are  a  use- 
ful technical  treatise  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Clarke,  and  a  little  volume  by  Mr.  H 
B.  Wheatley  with  the  severely  techni- 
cal title  "How  to  Make  an  Index."  Mr. 
Wheatley,  however,  is  a  past-master  in 
the  art  of  mixing  utile  dulci,  and  his 
historical  introduction  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  indexes  and  indexing 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  our  own 
day.  In  his  technical  remarks,  more- 
over, he  offers  the  soundest  possible  ad- 
vice to  all  index-makers,  when  he  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  of  allowing  them- 
selves plenty  of  paper  on  which  to 
make  their  entries.  But  I  cannot  help 
The  Oornhill   Magazine. 


suspecting  that  he  has  not  himself 
fully  learnt  his  own  lesson,  else  why 
should  he  write:  "When  the  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  is  completed  so  tar 
as  the  indexer  considers  necessary  for 
his  purpose,  it  is  time  to  think  of  the 
pasting  down  of  the  slips?"  Else- 
where he  mentions  the  danger  of  slips 
being  lost,  even  of  their  being  blowD 
away!  1  misdoubt  me  that  these  slips, 
which  are  endangered  by  a  puff  of 
wind  and  which  need  to  be  pasted 
down  (a  dreadful  operation  1),  can  be 
but  snippets  after  all.  If  the  index 
entries  are  made  on  half -sheets  of  note- 
paper,  they  will  run  little  risk  of  being 
lost  or  blown  away,  and  there  wiM  be 
no  need  to  dabble  with  paste.  The 
half-sheets  of  note-paper  can  be  ar- 
ranged, edited,  numbered,  and  sent  to 
the  printer,  and  unless  he  be  more  can- 
tankerous than  any  printer  I  have  ever 
met,  they  will  be  accepted  without  a 
murmur,  and  speedily  come  back  in  all 
the  beauty  of  print. 

Alfred  W.  PoUard. 


THE  SECOND  DEGREE. 

"  It  is  to  be  ignorant  and  blind  in  the  science  of  commanding  armies  to  think  that  a 
general  has  anything  more  important  to  do  than  to  apply  himself  to  learning  the  inclina- 
tions and  character  of  his  adversary."  — Polybi us. 

CHAPTER  1. 


The  message  ended;  there  was  a 
"stop,"  and  the  sweating  operator  took 
his  hand  from  the  key.  The  sleeve  of 
his  shirt  had  slipped  down  over  his 
wrist  and  had  been  balking  him  for 
some  time;  but  so  slack  did  he  feel  that 
he  had  waited  to  signal  the  final  mean- 
ingless group  of  letters  and  receive  the 
acknowledgment  before  stopping  to 
push  it  back. 

It  was  the  last  of  that  series  of 
messages.  He  jabbed  the  form  from 
which  he  had  been  reading  on  to  the 
sharpened  piece  of  telegraph  wire 
wrhich,  already  crowded  with  a  sheaf 
of  similar  flimsies,  stuck  out  from  the 
table  edge.      These  were  the  messages 


despatched  and  done  with.  On  the 
table,  weighted  down  by  a  clip  of  car- 
tridges, and  now  much  decreased,  there 
still  remained  the  pile  which  had  to  be 
sent. 

The  halt  was  welcome  to  the  tele- 
graphist's cramped  and  aching  hand. 
The  sun  had  gone  down,  yet  the  at- 
mosphere was  still  stuffy  and  pulsated 
with  the  hateful  irregularity  of  the 
Morse  code  and  its  maddening  dot-dot- 
dash,  dot-dash-dot.  To  the  tired  sol- 
dier everything  seemed  to  move  to  its 
measure;  his  very  head  throbbed  in  a 
dance  of  longs  and  shorts.  The  day 
had  been  sweltering,  and  he  had  been 
on  duty  for  many  hours  of  great  pros- 
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sure,  for  headquarters  were  short- 
handed  owing  to  sickness.  He  felt 
stale  and  dizzy  and  almost  apathetic, 
having  long  been  denied  the  stimulus 
of  any  interest  in  his  task.  He  knew, 
of  course,  of  the  huge  concentration 
and  great  movement  of  troops  that  was 
going  on,  but  most  of  his  work  this 
day  had  consisted  in  the  transmission 
of  cipher  messages,  which  conveyed  no 
more  to  him  than  to  the  key  he  pressed, 
and  the  strain  of  accurately  signalling 
endless  streams  of  mere  groups  of  let- 
ters was  deadening  to  the  intellect. 
He  could  not  understand,  and  he  did 
not  care:  he  was  now  incapable  of  feel- 
ing anything  except  anxiety  to  avoid 
errors  and  a  desire  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  now  small  pile  of  flimsies  on  the 
table.  They  represented,  save  for 
unexpected  contingencies,  the  end  of 
his  particular  job  for  that  night. 
After  them  would  be  rest — perhaps 
sleep. 

He  yawned  and  stretched  again:  the 
bumping  of  his  head  against  the  dew- 
tautened  wall  of  the  tent  sounding  like 
a  tap  on  a  bass  drum  and  disturbing 
the  clusters  of  flies  higher  up.  The 
canvas  was  moist  and  pleasantly  cool: 
he  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head  against 
it,  unconsciously  following  the  jerky 
rhythm  which  in  that  enclosed  space 
was  all-pervading.  He  continued  with 
closed  eyes,  his  thoughts  far  away — 
perhaps  of  home,  of  wife  and  children, 
or  possibly  only  of  equally  distant  beer, 
— until  a  half-smoked  cigarette  falling 
from  behind  his  ear  recalled  him  to 
duty. 

It  was  getting  dark.  He  rose, 
picked  up  the  cigarette,  and  from  a 
pocket  of  the  jacket  lying  on  the  floor, 
where  he  had  placed  them  for  shelter 
from  the  sun's  rays,  he  drew  out  two 
candles.  But,  in  spite  of  his  fore- 
thought, the  mid-day  heat  had  been  too 
much,  and  it  was  a  sorry  couple  of  dips 
that  he  produced.  He  lit  them,  took 
up  the  next  message,  and  seized  the 


key.  "Click-click,  click-click,  click- 
click."  The  jerky,  restless  noise 
recommenced,  drowning  all  other 
sounds. 

The  candles  grew  dim  for  want  of 
snuffing,  the  flames  flickered  as  some 
spluttering  moth  singed  with  horrid 
smell;  but  the  man  paid  no  heed.  He 
was  nearing  his  rest. 

From  two  other  tents  close  by,  which 
also  had  wires  leading  to  them,  similar 
sounds  were  proceeding,  and  from  one 
of  the  first-floor  windows  of  the  inn  be- 
hind there  issued  the  comparatively 
soothing  rattle  of  a  typewriter.  Be- 
yond, in  the  copse,  a  gentle  breeze 
rustled.  Suddenly  the  night  air  was 
split — "Brrrp-Brrp-Brrrrp" — by  a  loud 
ripping  sound.  Startling  in  its  clear- 
cut  intensity,  it  continued  in  a  mon- 
strous replica  of  the  same  cadence 
tapped  out  so  daintily,  if  irritatingly, 
by  the  key  in  the  tent. 

Was  there  no  escape  from  the  cursed 
code? 

These  brutal  gashes  of  sound  with- 
out reticence  were  from  the  spark  of 
the  "Wireless"  as  it  sent  its  waves 
cleaving  their  way  through  the  night 
to  many  miles'  distance — the  noise  of 
their  departure  a  vague  measure  of 
their  impetus.  Though  purposely 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  house, 
the  installation  was  scarcely  far  enough 
away  for  the  comfort  of  any  of  its  oc- 
cupants, certainly  not  far  enough  for 
the  exasperated  staff  trying  to  work 
within. 

Presently  the  noise  in  the  telegraph- 
ist's tent  stopped,  and  the  light  in- 
side ceased  to  glow  through  the  can- 
vas. The  man  came  out  of  the  tent, 
and  curling  himself  up  in  a  blanket, 
lay  down  in  the  opening  with  his  head 
outside,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  mere 
breath  of  air — scarcely  more  than  a 
sigh  in  the  tree  tops. 

His  bad  time  was  done,  for  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned  the  great  concen- 
tration  was   over.       Without  even  a 
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curse  at  the  grinding  rattle  of  the  wire- 
less, he  turned  over  and  fell  dead 
asleep,  the  cigarette  still  behind  his 
ear. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Not  fifty  yards  from  where  the  te- 
legraphist lay  sleeping,  another  man 
was  experiencing  a  feeling  of  relief 
far  deeper  than  anything  felt  by  that 
tired  soldier.  This  other  man  was  the 
Field  -  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief, 
who  was  now  sitting  in  the  porch  of 
the  little  inn— his  present  headquarters, 
as  was  shown  by  the  three  red  lamps 
in  front.  He  was  a  middle-sized, 
thick-set  man;  but  beyond  this  and  the 
expression  of  utter  abandonment  of 
body  and  mind  conveyed  by  his  atti- 
tude, it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
much  of  his  personal  appearance.  As 
he  sat  alone  in  the  gloom,  the  slow  and 
regular  glow  of  his  cigar-end  showed 
that  the  smoker  was  very  much  at  ease. 
After  a  few  moments  he  rose  from  his 
chair  to  ring  a  hand-bell  on  the  table, 
and  the  slight  stiffness,  or  rather  a  lack 
of  elasticity  in  his  movements,  sug- 
gested that  he  was  well  over  middle- 
age,  possibly  a  trifle  old  for  the  stren- 
uous life  demanded  by  field  service. 
A  young  staff-officer  came  out. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  got  the  'move  complete' 
reports  in  from  the  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Divisions  yet?" 

"The  Fifteenth  is  in,  but  not  the  Six- 
teenth." 

"When  do  you  expect  that?" 

"In  about  two  hours,  if  there  is  no 
hitch." 

"What's  the  time  now?" 

"Nine-thirty,  sir." 

"Well,  tell  the  chief  staff-officer, 
please,  that  I  wish  to  see  him.  No — 
don't  disturb  him  now;  tell  him  that  1 
should  like  the  *future'  map  completed 
up  to  time,  to  be  in  my  room  at  mid- 
night. The  Chief  of  Staff  returns  to- 
night, and  I  wish  to  show  it  to  him." 


The  young  officer  turned  to  go,  too- 
well-trained  to  show  any  surprise.  Ho 
had  shared  the  common  idea  that  the- 
Chief  of  Staff  had  died  in  hospital  a 
week  ago. 

"Stay.  If,  while  I  have  the  map* 
any  fresh  move  reports  of  importance- 
should  come  in,  let  me  know." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

Again  alone,  the  Field-Marshal  went 
on  smoking.  How  fit  he  felt!  He  had 
but  recently  shaved  and  tubbed,  and 
that  delicious  feeling  of  comfort,  whichi 
a  more  or  less  precarious  attainment  of 
such  luxuries  makes  so  grateful,  per- 
vaded his  being;  his  chin  was  smooth 
and  smelt  of  soap.  How  well  his 
cigar  drew!  Yet  during  the  last  few 
days  he  had  tried  smoke  after  smoke 
from  the  same  box,  only  to  throw  them 
away  in  disgust.  His  dinner  also  had 
been  quite  good,  and  now  the  breeze, 
faint  as  it  was,  felt  most  refreshing 
after  the  long  hot  day.  In  fact,  all 
things  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  please,  and  all  was  going 
well. 

In  some  ways  the  Commander  was  as 
direct  as  his  bull  neck  implied,  and  as 
simple  as  he  was  direct.  But,  with 
the  defects  of  his  qualities,  he  sadly 
lacked  finesse  and  Imagination,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  at  all  realize  that 
the  taste  of  the  Inferior  dinner,  the 
aroma  of  his  usual  cigar,  even  the  ca- 
ress of  the  feeble  breeze, — the  whole 
rosy  outlook  at  this  moment, — were  the- 
outward  physical  signs  of  a  mental 
and  moral  reaction.  He  had  just  come 
through  a  very  bad  time,  and  though  It 
would  be  hardly  correct  to  say  that  he 
felt  like  the  master  of  a  vessel  entering 
port  after  a  stormy  voyage,  for  he  was 
by  no  means  near  port,  yet  the  fog  had 
lifted,  he  could  take  his  bearings,  and 
knew  where  port  lay. 

The  responsibilities  of  supreme  com- 
mand, and  the  imminence  of  a  great 
battle — he  was  commanding  an  army 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy — usually 
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had  no  terrors  for  his  stolid  mind;  but 
on  this  occasion  there  had  been  the 
element  of  entire  novelty  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  in  facing  it  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  chief  source  of  inspiration. 

He  was  placed  in  the  position  which, 
of  all  others,  had  most  terrors  for  him 
— that  of  inactively  awaiting  the  action 
of  others.  Against  his  will,  against 
his  principles,  and  against  the  whole 
bias  of  his  mind,  he  had  been  forced  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  Up  till  now  he 
had  always  been  able  to -assume  the  of- 
fensive. The  contrary  rdle,  with  its 
loss  of  initiative,  its  mystery  and  its 
suspense,  was  consequently  all  the 
more  dreadful.  Though,  by  all  the 
canons  of  the  military  art,  his  present 
force  was  far  too  weak  to  attack,  it 
was  fairly  strong  in  defense;  quite 
enough  so,  could  only  the  point  of  the 
enemy's  intended  attack  be  discovered 
in  time  for  the  delivery  of  a  crushing 
counter-stroke.  But  it  was  not  strong 
enough  for  an  onslaught  in  an  unfore- 
seen direction  to  be  resisted.  To  re- 
tain equal  strength  in  every  part  was 
to  court  certain  defeat:  to  keep  a  large 
central  reserve  ready  to  be  moved  to 
any  threatened  spot  was  out  of  the 
question:  the  only  course  was  to  mass 
beforehand  where  the  attack  would 
fall.  This  needed  no  imagination:  it 
was  obvious,  and  without  hesitation 
the  Commander  had  decided  upon  the 
third  course,  for  it  appealed  to  his 
Instincts,  besides  being  correct  in  prin- 
ciple. His  mind  was  set  upon  crush- 
ing the  enemy,  and  this  gave  the  only 
chance.  If  he  could  only  discover 
where  the  enemy  were  going  to  attack, 
— he  was  not  able  to  offer  a  bait,  or  in- 
deed any  inducement  towards  any  spe- 
cial spot, — he  could  spin  his  web  in  the 
right  corner,  nurse  the  attack,  lead  it 
on  until  it  was  well  within  the  meshes 
of  his  web,  and  then— even  his  appetite 
for  the  offensive  might  be  glutted.  But 
where  to  spin  the  web? 

To  the  north  lay  the  enemy,  about 


to  advance.  The  position  which  the 
Field-Marshal  held,  extended  for  some 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west  Natu- 
rally strong,  it  had  been  further 
strengthened  during  the  period  of  occu- 
pation by  every  resource  of  fortifica- 
tion. The  west,  owing  to  its  topo- 
graphical features,  was  absolutely  se- 
cure: elsewhere,  except  in  two  places, 
the  position  was  safe  enough.  The 
only  danger-spots  were  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  east,  but  they  were  only 
dangerous  in  the  event  of  the  unfore- 
seen advance  of  the  enemy.  So  far 
this  was  all  absolutely  plain,  but  un- 
luckily there  was,  in  a  tactical  sense, 
absolutely  no  difference  between  these 
two  points.  There  was  no  instrinsic 
reason  why  the  centre  should  be  at- 
tacked more  than  the  east,  or  vice  versa, 
and  therefore  no  hint  for  guidance, 
no  basis  for  a  scheme  of  defence. 

For  some  days  now  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  staff  had  been  at  the 
old  game  of  collecting  intelligence — offi- 
cial reports,  spies'  reports,  rumors — 
and  endeavoring  to  sift  out  the  improb- 
able from  the  impossible,  the  possible 
from  the  improbable,  and  the  probable 
from  the  possible,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
This  was  nothing  new  to  the  Com- 
mander; but  what  was  novel  and  dis- 
quieting was  that,  having  formed  a 
basis  of  probabilities  and  erected  there- 
upon an  edifice  of  future  action,  he 
could  not  proceed  or  force  the  pace — 
he  still  had  to  await  the  lead.  From 
day  to  day  the  burden  of  information 
varied.  Now  it  pointed  to  the  centre 
being  threatened,  now  it  veered  round 
and  gave  the  impression  that  the  east 
was  the  crucial  spot. 

The  Field-Marshal  was  a  capable 
man  and  a  strong  man,  but,  as  his 
movements  showed,  he  was  ageing. 
Tried  veteran  though  he  was,  his  brain, 
always  more  solid  than  subtle  or  bril- 
liant, was  not  now  what  it  had  been. 
Of  a  virile  and  masterful  nature,  he 
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had  won  success  and  the  confidence  of 
his  nation  by  systematically  following 
up  one  definite  line  where  smaller  men 
might  have  hesitated  between  alterna- 
tives: whatever  course  he  followed  ho 
followed  with  his  might.  In  political 
language,  he  was  a  "whole-hogger.'* 
So  far,  all  the  courses  he  had  adopted 
had  proved  well  chosen.  In  past  years 
his  had  been  the  responsibility  for  ex- 
ecution, his  would  have  been  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failure,  and  his,  conse- 
quently, had  been  the  reward  for  suc- 
cess. But  his  had  not  always  been  the 
mind  which  had  conceived  the  plan 
adopted.  As  often  happens,  the 
thinker — the  master  mind — had  not 
been  the  recognized  leader.  The  man 
who  had  for  long  inspired  the  Field- 
Marshal  was  possessed  of  far  more  sub- 
tlety and  imagination  than  the  stolid, 
dogged  individual  now  smoking  in  the 
hotel  porch.  This  man  was  the  Gen- 
eral— his  Chief  of  Staff — who  had  now 
been  absent  three  weeks,  wounded. 

Friends  for  years,  the  two  had  to- 
gether achieved  success  in  other  cam- 
paigns— success  which,  though  placed 
entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  senior, 
was  almost  entirely  in  conception  and 
partly  in  execution  due  to  the  junior, 
than  whom  there  could  not  have  been 
a  more  loyal  subordinate.  Now  that 
he  had  been  absent  during  this  time  of 
perplexity,  the  senior  realized  how 
much  he  had  owed  to  the  other's  brain; 
how  much  he  had  relied  upon  him.  He 
was  not  of  an  ungenerous  nature,  but 
this  fact  had  never  before  been  so 
driven  home.  The  other  had  hitherto 
never  been  absent. 

Within  the  last  four  days  the  signs 
had  crystallized,  and  all  pointed  in  one 
direction.  Nearly  every  report  corrob- 
orated the  fact  that  there  was  a  great 
massing  of  hostile  troops  right  opposite 
the  centre:  it  seemed  an  established 
fact.  There  were  also  other  reports 
that  hinted  at  a  probable  concentration 
of  the  foe  on  the  east,  farther  away 


from  the  front,  and  therefore  not  so 
easy  to  locate.  This  news  had  now 
received  so  much  confirmation  that  the 
Commander  had  decided  it  to  be  true, 
and  had  made  up  his  plan  of  action  ac- 
cordingly. Once  he  had  settled  what 
to  accept  as  fact,  it  had  not  taken  him 
long  to  make  his  deductions,  for  he 
knew  the  general  against  whom  he  was 
fighting.  Indeed  it  was  his  estimate 
of  his  opponent's  character  that  had 
almost  entirely  guided  his  calculations. 
In  spite  of  his  natural  preference  for 
the  concrete  as  opposed  to  the  abstract, 
and  of  his  repugnance  to  the  metaphys- 
ical, he  had  learnt  to  attach  value  to 
the  personal  factor.  Psychology  was 
a  hobby,  almost  a  mania,  with  the 
absent  Chief  of  Staff,  and  so  great  was 
his  personal  magnetism  that  the  senior 
had  to  a -certain  extent  become  satu- 
rated with  his  subordinate's  theory. 
Moreover,  he  had  nothing  else  to  go 
upon. 

The  enemy's  great  force  in  front 
was  a  feint.  No  one  but  a  fool 
would  show  strength  where  the  real 
effort  was  to  be  made.  His  op- 
ponent was  no  fool — he  knew  him 
to  be  a  hard-headed,  straightforward, 
sound  fighter.  Yes — the  threat  in 
the  centre  was  not  to  be  feared, — 
it  was  the  vague,  impalpable  force  hov- 
ering opposite  his  right,  on  the  east, 
that  was  the  danger. 

Having  worked  this  out  to  his  satis- 
faction, all  his  energy,  which  was  im- 
mense, and  all  the  efforts  of  his  staff, 
had,  during  the  last  two  days,  been 
devoted  to  the  dispositions  necessary 
in  order  to  meet — to  annihilate — this 
main  attack  of  the  foe.  The  redistri- 
bution had  been  going  on  for  two  days 
and  was  now  almost  complete.  Not 
only  had  he  discovered  his  opponent's 
intentions,  but  he  had  almost  woven 
his  web  in  the  proper  corner:  next 
morning  would  see  it  complete  to  the 
last  thread.  True,  he  was  deeply  com- 
mitted by  his  dispositions,  for  he  could 
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not  now  have  met  a  sudden  attack 
on  his  centre,  In  spite  of  superior  com- 
munications and  interior  lines;  but  he 
was  so  certain  of  his  premises  that 
this  did  not  worry  him.  The  great  sus- 
pense was  over.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind,  all  measures  had  been  taken,  as 
far  as  was  humanly  possible,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  his  trusty  lieutenant,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  returning  to  duty 
this  evening:  would  soon  be  beside  him 
to  confer  and  to  confirm.  Yes — it 
could  not  be  disguised — to  confirm. 

The  cigar  did  indeed  smoke  well. 
So  satisfied  was  the  Commander,  and 
withal  so  comfortably  weary,  that,  like 
the  telegraph  operator,  he  too  might 
have  fallen  asleep  had  not  the  faint 
hoot  of  a  motor  horn  aroused  him. 
The  horn  again  sounded,  closer:  he 
heard  the  whir  of  a  motor  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  the  road  was  lit  in  the 
glare  of  acetylene  as  a  large  car  drew 
up  suddenly.  Out  of  it  stepped  a  tall 
man  in  goggles,  wearing  a  military 
greatcoat  perfectly  white  with  dust. 
•  ••••• 

Half  an  hour  later  the  two  were  still 
sitting  in  the  room. 

"First-class,  sir;  I  quite  see. 
Couldn't  be  more  clear.  We  know  our 
opponent,  I  think,  and  the  east  is  cer- 
tainly where  he'll  attack.  Moves  go- 
ing all  right?" 

44 Yes;  the  whole  should  be  in  posi- 
tion to-morrow  morning.  We've  noth- 
ing to  do  here  now,  the  last  of  my  or- 
ders went  out  this  evening.  I  have 
been  actually  loafing." 

"Splendid,  splendid,"  said  the  other 
almost  gushingly,  at  last  recollecting 
to  take  off  the  goggles,  which  he  had 
merely  pushed  up  upon  entering.  As 
he  did  so  the  extreme  plainness  of  the 
face  was  revealed.  A  diagonal  purple 
streak  across  the  angle  of  the  forehead 
-did  not  improve  its  appearance. 

"I'm  quite  fit  again  and  up  to  any 
amount  of  work— dying  for  it."  As  he 
spoke  and  moved  in  a  nervous,  jerky 


way,  his  face  worked.  He  was  an  ugly 
man. 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  but  there  Is  nothing 
—absolutely  nothing — to  do  at  present. 
Everything  is  nearly  ready." 

"Almost  archiprtt,  In  fact?"  said  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

But  the  other  did  not  quite  follow: 
he  was  not  very  quick.    He  said  "EhV 

"Ready,  sir,  quite  ready?" 

"Yes,  I  said  so.  In  half-an-hour  we 
shall  have  a  'future'  map  in  here,  and 
you  can  see  the  final  position  of  the 
troops.  In  the  meantime  have  a  wash 
and  get  some  food;  I'll  run  through 
these  despatches."  He  looked  at  his 
assistant  almost  sentimentally — "It's 
good  to  see  you  again.  That  obituary 
notice  startled  me  a  bit,  though." 

"Oh,  that?  Yes,  It  may  sound  con- 
ceited, but  I  had  that  put  in  myself,  on 
the  off  chance  of  its  getting  round  to 
them.  It  won't  do  much  harm  if  the 
old  man  opposite" — he  waved  his  hand 
vaguely  round  the  room — " thinks  that 
1  am — gone.    Eh?" 

The  Field-Marshal  really  chuckled. 
He  was  literally  purring  with  content. 
His  conception  had  been  indirectly  and 
tactfully,  but  none  the  less  actually,  ap- 
proved: for  the  execution  he  needed  no 
approval. 

Both  were  smiling, — the  Commander 
because  his  scheme  had  been  accepted 
by  his  subordinate,  the  subordinate  be- 
cause he  was  sympathetic  and  liked 
his  chief,  and  because  he  had  insight, 
and  knew  why  the  old  man  was  smil- 
ing. 

There  was  a  step  at  the  door,  and  a 
senior  officer  of  the  General  Staff  en- 
tered quickly.  It  You  must  see  this, 
sir,"  he  said  to  the  Field-Marshal,  as 
he  handed  him  a  paper. 

The  business  must  have  been  very 
pressing,  for  the  last-comer  was  too  per- 
turbed to  be  startled  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  defunct  Chief  of  Staff  now 
looking  at  him  so  pleasantly  across  the 
table. 
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The  Commander-in-Chief  read  the 
message  deliberately,  then  re-read  it. 
When  he  handed  the  slip  of  paper  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  all  the  complacency 
had  faded  from  his  face. 

There  was  no  deliberation  about  the 
latter's  perusal.  When  he  returned 
the  paper  he  too  had  ceased  to  smile. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  two  were  again  alone,  the  Field- 
Marshal  glum  and  silent,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  striding  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  whistling  under  his  breath  In  that 
dreary  way  which  may  betoken  con- 
sternation, astonishment,  but  not  joy. 

The  little  paper  which  had  so  upset 
them  did  not  bear  a  long  message.  On 
the  top  was  the  despatch  from  head- 
quarters at  home  typed  out  in  cipher. 
The  message  was  not  from  anywhere 
in  the  theatre  of  war — it  had  come  all 
the  way  from  the  capital,  presumably 
originating  in  the  enemy's.  Under- 
neath was  the  transcription.  The  pur- 
port of  it  was  that  the  commander 
against  whom  they  were  fighting  had 
been  dead  two  days,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Junior,  practically  un- 
known, officer,  whose  name  was  given. 
The  wire  concluded:  "This  Is  abso- 
lutely authentic.  We  know  nothing 
of  new  man." 

For  some  minutes  neither  spoke,  for 
both  felt  the  blow:  the  one  more  keenly 
from  a  naturally  more  personal  point 
of  view,  because  of  all  his  efforts  and 
scheming  of  the  last  few  days;  the 
other,  untouched  by  such  considera- 
tion, could  look  at  the  matter  in 
better  perspective.  Nevertheless,  he 
seemed  now  far  th%  more  excited  of 
the  two. 

The  blow  was  too  cruel  for  even  the 
Field-Marshal  to  bear  quite  unmoved — 
it  was  absolute  upheaval.  The  mind 
he  had  gauged,  whose  workings  he 
thought  he  knew  so  well,  had  for  two 
days  ceased  to  exist!  For  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  he  had  been  pitting 


himself  against  a  fresh  brain,  a  strange* 
will — an  unknown  quantity!  His- 
plans  might  be  good  or  they  might  be 
worth  nothing,  for  nothing  did  he  know 
of  the  new  personality.  In  his  Intelli- 
gence Bureau  were  pigeon-holes  for  all 
the  likely  seniors  on  the  other  side,  and 
in  them  dossiers  full  of  information. 
For  this  unknown  man  there  was  not 
only  no  dossier — there  was  not  even  a, 
pigeon-hole!  Such  an  appointment 
seemed  unthinkable,  and  yet  the  wire 
was  explicit — fatally  so — and  the  In- 
formation beyond  doubt  correct.  It 
was  a  facer;  his  mind  was  blank.  Two- 
things  only  did  he  at  once  realise, 
that  this  news  probably  nullified  all  his 
efforts,  and  that  he  was  hopelessly  at 
sea  again,  more  so  than  ever.  H* 
sat  there  sullen.  As  is  the  case  with 
some  stolid  natures,  a  reverse  only 
made  him  sulky  and  obstinate.  The- 
expression  on  his  face  was  now  almost 
mulish. 

The  other,  with  the  more  resilient 
mind,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"What  was  this  man's  name,  sir?" 

"What  does  that  matter?  We  don't 
know  him."  The  tone, of  irritation  be- 
trayed age. 

"I  think  I  know  something." 

"Very  well,  read  it  again  yourself," 
grunted  the  senior,  almost  throwing  the 
slip  over  to  him.  "I  am  not  sure  I  know 
how  to  pronounce  his  outlandish 
name." 

The  General  snatched  up  the  paper,, 
re-read  it  greedily,  and  then  muttered: 
"There  is  one  letter  more,  but  it  must 
be  the  same."  Turning,  he  continued: 
"Have  you  ever  met  him,  sir?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  have.  I  once  met 
a  man  in  their  service  with  a  name 
very  like  that,  but  it  was  ages  ago— 
when  I  was  attache  in  their  capital,  in- 
tact  " 

"By !  Have  you?      What  was  he 

like?"  broke  in  the  General  in  a  shout, 
excitement  conquering  his  manners. 

"Good  heavens,  man,  what  are  yoo» 
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■boating  for?  What  do  his  looks  mat- 
ter?     I  never  knew  him." 

"I  apologize,  sir;  I'm  afraid  I  was 
rather  excited/'  responded  the  other, 
suddenly  calm  as  his  chief  became  the 
reverse,  "but  I  do  believe  he  is  a  man 
I  once  knew,  and  I  want  to  fix  it" 

The  Field-Marshal's  childishness 
died  away:  he  knew  the  other's  worth. 

"Well,  well,  If  that's  it.  Let  me  see 
— It  was  so  long  ago,  I  only  recollect 
the  general  impression  he  gave  was  un- 
pleasing.  Oh,  yes — I  remember  now, 
he  had  red  hair— bushy  red  hair." 

"Yes?"  In  a  suppressed  voice. 

"Do  you  want  more?" 

The  other  nodded. 

"He  had,  I  think,  a  foxy  look— long 
pointed  nose." 

"Year' 

"I  can  tell  no  more.  He  was  an  in- 
ferior sort  of  fellow.  I  did  not  know 
him  well,  and  didn't  want  to." 

The  Chief  of  Staff  now  seemed  sud- 
denly and  unaccountably  pleased  with 
himself.      "That  Is  enough:  three  cor- 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 

(To  be  concluded.) 


roboratlve  details  would  fix  it  suffi- 
ciently for  a  bookmaker — it  is  a  cer- 
tainty. That's  my  man!  Can  you 
spare  half  an  hour,  sir?  I  mean,  can 
you  wait  half  an  hour  before  taking 
any  steps,  and  let  things  run  on  as  they 
are?"  His  eye  twinkled;  he  knew  the 
answer  before  it  came. 

"Wait  half  an  hour?  Wait  half  a 
year!  We  don't  know  what  to  do  now, 
and  I  don't  see  how  we  shall  know 
In  twenty  half -hours!" 

"Yes,  I  hope  we  shall,  sir.  Give  me 
half  an  hour  with  a  smoke  In  the  porch 
and  I'll  give  you  that  man's  nature,  and 
we  shall  know  which  way  he  is  going 
to  Jump— centre  or  east      Eh?" 

"Very  well,"  was  the  querulous  as- 
sent. "I  only  hope  you  succeed.  A 
nice  mess  this  personal  equation  busi- 
ness has  landed  us  in  now!"  But  the 
General  had  disappeared. 

Half  an  hour  is  not  much  time  in 
which  to  recall  the  events  of  forty 
years  ago. 

"Ote  buk-Oier 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Professor  Seeley  has  related,  In  an 
admirable  little  book,  the  Story  of  the 
Expansion  of  England.  But  no  one,  It 
Is  believed,  has  ever  ventured  to  ad- 
dress himself,  in  a  brief  compass,  to  a 
much  larger  topic,  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  which,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  may  be  styled  the  growth  of 
the  world.  Yet  history  is  almost  un- 
intelligible unless  we  realize  how  small 
the  world,  or  what  men  called  the 
world,  was  in  the  good  old  days  when 
Homer  sang  and  Herodotus  wrote.  We 
can  hardly  realize  why  Power  has 
marched  from  East  to  West,  from  South 
to  North,  unless  we  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  successive  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  man's  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  Earth. 


In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  the  very  title 
of  this  article  is  a  misnomer.  it  is 
almost  as  inaccurate  to  talk  of  the 
growth  of  the  world  as  of  the  growth  of 
the  universe.  Infinity  cannot  grow; 
and,  except  for  the  slight  additions 
which  it  may  have  received  from  the 
accretion  of  meteoric  dust,  this  world 
of  ours  is  neither  larger  nor  heavier 
than  when  it  was  first  launched  into 
space  millions  of  years  ago.  But,  in 
another  sense,  both  the  universe  and 
the  world,  or,  rather,  man's  knowledge 
both  of  the  Universe  and  of  the  World 
have  grown  and  are  still  growing. 
The  telescope  and  other  contrivances 
have  added  and  are  adding  whole  re- 
gions to  Infinity.  And  the  discoveries 
of  bold  men  have  added  and  are  add- 
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ing  new  lands  and  new  seas  to  this 
little  planet  of  ours  which  we  call  the 
world. 

Let  us  consider  for  one  moment 
what  the  idea  of  the  world  was,  not, 
indeed,  at  the  earliest  period  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  but  at 
the  dawn  of  written  history,  or  of 
written  history  among  that  lndo- 
Germanic  people  whose  descendants 
have  overspread  so  much  of  the 
earth.  The  world  of  Homer  was 
a  small  flat  surface,  in  which  civiliza- 
tion was  hemmed  in  by  foreign  races, 
who  again  were  surrounded  by  a  great 
ocean  or  river,  over  which  no  man  had 
ever  passed.  The  world  of  which 
Homer  had  any  definite  notion  was 
Greece — a  Greece  which  hardly  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Balkans  on  tne 
North,  and  which  scarcely  included  the 
Levant  and  the  islands  in  the  Aegean 
Sea.  No  doubt  he  had  some  general 
acquaintance  with  a  world  beyond 
these  narrow  limits.  He  knew,  at  any 
rate,  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
Northern  Africa.  He  had  heard,  as 
was  only  natural,  of  Egypt,  whose  civi- 
lization had  made  such  marked  ad- 
vances and  was  exercising  so  much  in- 
fluence. He  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  great  river,  on  whose  recurring 
floods  Egypt  depends  for  her  prosper- 
ity. He  had  even  heard  of  the  Pyg- 
mies and  of  the  Ethiopians  who  dwelt 
higher  up  its  stream.  Some  reports 
had  reached  him  of  Southern  Italy. 
But  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  fit  the 
geography  of  Homer  to  the  actual 
facts.  If  a  man  were  to  search  to- 
day for  the  precise  spot  on  which  Cap- 
tain Lemuel  Gulliver  was  wrecked  in 
the  first  of  his  famous  voyages,  he 
would  find  that  the  Lilliput  of  Swift 
was  in  the  heart  of  Australia:  and 
much  in  the  same  way,  to  quote  Mr. 
Gladstone's  language,  "the  key  to  the 
great  contrast  between  the  outer 
geography  [of  Homer]  and  the  facts 
of  Nature  lies  in  the  belief  of  Homer 


that  a  great  sea  occupied  the  space 
where  we  know  the  heart  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  to  lie." 

It  is  another  indication  of  the  small- 
ness  of  Homer's  world  that  the  ten 
years'  war — of  which  he  has  given  us 
the  concluding  episode — was  not,  as 
even  Herodotus  has  described  it,  one 
of  the  opening  chapters  of  the  great 
struggle  which  has  endured  throughout 
historic  times  between  East  and  West: 
but  a  contest  between  men  of  common 
origin.  It  is  not  a  mere  poetical  li- 
cense which  makes  Greeks  and  Romans 
address  one  another  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. Yet  the  world  of  Homer,  small 
as  it  seems  to  us,  seemed  large  to  him. 
Compared  with  the  mighty  oceans 
which  men  now  traverse,  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  but  a  little  land-locked  sea. 
The  Mediterranean  of  the  Iliad  was 
only  the  ttgean,  yet  for  Homer  it  had 
terrors  which  the  Atlantic  has  not  tor 
us. 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky 
Which  scarce  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year 
o'erfly. 

Let  us  now  come  down  000  years  in 
history.  The  intervening  centuries 
have  enlarged  the  range  of  man's 
knowledge.  Anaxlmander  has  made 
the  first  rude  map;  Hiectceus  has  com- 
posed the  first  geographical  treatise; 
and  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  have 
introduced  "a  cosmlcal  philosophy 
somewhat  more  approaching  to  the 
truth." x  Thus  the  world  of  Herodotus 
is  bounded  by  a  larger  horizon  than  the 
world  of  Homer.  In  Herodotus'  time 
the  Persian  Empire — the  country  of  the 
Great  King — was  a  fact  which  no 
Greek  was  able  to  Ignore.  A  man 
who  had  lived  in  the  age  of  Marathon, 
of  Salamis  and  of  Platsea  was  not  likely 
to  overlook  an  Empire  which  had 
threatened  to  flood  the  Grecian  world; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire necessarily  led  to  some  acquaint- 

1  Banbury  "History  of  Ancient  Geography," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  122. 
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ance  with  more  distant  countries.  For 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Scyth- 
ians had  penetrated  into  Asia.  And 
Darius,  before  he  marched  southwards 
on  Greece,  had  marched  northwards  on 
Scythia.  Egypt,  too,  which  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  power  of  Persia,  and 
which  was  being  drawn  into  closer  re- 
lations with  Greece,  was  acquiring  dis- 
tinctness in  the  Greek  mind.  The 
knowledge  of  it,  and  the  foundation  of 
Cyrene,.were  adding  a  third  continent 
— Africa — to  the  two  which  had  only 
previously  been  recognized.  The  en- 
terprising spirit  of  Phoenician  and 
Greek  merchants  was,  moreover,  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
The  traffic  with  the  East,  which  made 
the  Jews  under  Solomon  so  prosperous, 
was  bringing  wealth  to  Tyre.  Bold 
Phoenician  sailors  had  pushed  along 
the  shores  of  the  outer  Mediterranean, 
had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
had  penetrated  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
in  one  direction  and  to  the  Canary 
Islands  in  the  other.  They  had  estab- 
lished colonies  in  Northern  Africa  and 
Southern  Spain,  and  they  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  earlier 
settlers  in  Central  Italy.  Greek  colo- 
nists, emulating  their  example,  were 
founding  colonies  both  in  the  Euxine 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  had 
already  settled  in  the  country  which 
was  to  be  known  as  Magna  Grsecia,  in 
Southern  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  Southern 
France  and  in  Spain:  and  in  Sicily  they 
were  strong  enough  to  defeat  Africa  at 
Hlmera  on  the  day  on  which  their  kins- 
folk triumphed  over  Asia  at  Salamis. 

Thus  in  the  centuries  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus  scholars  and  mer- 
chants were  acquiring  familiarity  with 
a  larger  world.  But  the  knowledge 
which  scholars  and  merchants  were 
gaining  was  not  shared  by  the  people 
generally.  When,  indeed,  the  Greeks, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  were  urged 
by  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  among 


them  to  follow  up  the  victory  by  pass- 
ing over  to  Ionia,  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  advance  beyond  Delos. 
Samos,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  Ephesus,  seemed  to 
their  exaggerated  fears  as  far  off  as  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  And  the  igno- 
rance of  the  cultured  few  was  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  the  uncultivated 
many.  To  a  Greek,  as  afterwards  to  a 
Roman  mind,  the  land-locked  sea  which 
Greek  and  Phoenician  navigators  were 
exploring  was  the  Mediterranean,  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Sardinia  was  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  island  in  the 
world.  Even  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  much  was  still  unknown.  in 
450  B.C.,  when  Herodotus  was  writing, 
Rome  was  passing  from  her  legendary 
to  her  historic  period.  She  had  ex- 
pelled the  Tarquins  half  a  century  be- 
fore: she  was  to  be  burned  by  the 
Gauls  half  a  century  later.  Her  grow- 
ing power  was  already  foreshadowing 
her  future  greatness.  Yet  Rome  is  not 
once  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  and  so 
Ignorant  was  he  of  the  existence  of  a 
rising  power  in  the  West  that  he  makes 
Xerxes  say  to  the  Persians,  on  the  eve 
of  his  great  expedition,  that  if  he  could 
conquer  Athens  and  Phrygia,  "we  shall 
extend  the  Persian  territory  as  far  as 
God's  heaven  reaches.  For,"  he  adds, 
"if  [the  Athenians  and  Phrygians]  are 
once  swept  away,  there  fa  no  city,  no 
country  left  in  all  the  world  which  will 
venture  so  much  as  to  withstand  us  in 
arms." 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean basin  Herodotus'  ignorance  of  En- 
rope  was  profound.  Though  he  had 
seen  the  amber,  which  must  have  beon 
brought  from  the  Baltic  by  traders  who 
had  traversed  and  retraversed  the  un- 
known districts  of  Central  Europe,  be 
could  write:  "The  boundaries  of  Eu- 
rope are  quite  unknown;  and  there  is 
not  a  man  who  can  say  whether  any 
sea  girds  it  round  on  the  North  or  on 
the  East." 
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He  says  elsewhere:  "Of  the  extreme 
tracts  of  Europe  towards  the  Bast  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  certainty.  For 
I  do  not  allow  that  there  is  any  river  to 
which  the  Barbarians  give  the  name  of 
Eridanus,  emptying  itself  into  the 
Northern  Sea,  whence,  as  the  tale  goes, 
amber  is  procured.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  islands  called  the  Cassiterides, 
whence  the  tin  comes  which  we  use. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  name  Erid- 
anus is  manifestly  not  a  barbarian 
word  at  all,  but  a  Greek  name,  in- 
vented by  some  poet  or  other;  and,  sec- 
ondly, though  I  have  taken  vast  pains, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  as- 
surance from  an  eye-witness  that  there 
is  any  sea  on  the  further  side  of  Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless,  tin  and  amber 
certainly  do  come  to  us  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth." 

In  fact,  in  Herodotus'  time  a  little 
more  was  known  of  the  shape  of  Africa 
than  of  the  shape  of  Europe.  Herodo- 
tus, Indeed,  did  not  wholly  accept  the 
story  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa 
by  Phoenician  sailors  under  Necho's  or- 
der. The  circumstance  which  makes  it 
credible  to  the  modern  mind  makes  the 
credulous  historian  doubt.  Some  mod- 
ern critics  have  shared  the  doubts  of 
the  Father  of  History;  and  the  extreme 
length  of  the  voyage,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  protracted  over  nearly  three 
years,  may  perhaps  Justify  their  hesi- 
tation. Whether  this  famous  voyage 
actually  took  place  or  not,  however,  the 
men  who  related  it  must,  at  any  rate, 
have  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  Africa 
was  circumnavigable.  And  the  Perip- 
lus  of  Hanno  must  have  done  much  to 
confirm  the  impression.  Hanno,  in- 
deed, starting  from  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, did  not  succeed  in  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  he  sailed 
southwards,  probably  to  near  the  Equa- 
tor, and  the  narration  of  his  experi- 
ences, which  has  come  down  to  us, 
contains  strong  internal  evidence  of  its 
truth. 


Let  us  now  travel  down  another 
three  centuries  of  history.  The  world 
which  we  have  just  been  contemplating 
has  both  grown  and  changed.  It  has 
grown;  for  the  expeditions  of  Xenophon 
and  the  conquests  of  Alexander  have 
given  size  and  precision  to  men's  ideas 
of  the  East.  It  has  changed;  for  the 
world  owns  as  its  mistress  a  city  on 
the  Tiber,  as  to  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  Herodotus  is  silent  The 
whole  aspect  is  affected  by  the  .change. 
Greece  had  looked  eastwards.  She 
had  turned,  in  the  hoars  of  her  alarm 
and  of  her  victory,  to  the  rising  sun. 
But  Rome  looked  westwards.  The 
great  struggle  with  the  Phoenician  col- 
ony, Carthage,  had  led  to  the  conquest, 
first  by  Carthage,  afterwards  by  Rome, 
of  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  Mediterra- 
nean, still  the  centre  of  the  known 
world,  had  assumed  its  modern  shape. 
Consular  Rome  was  virtually  the  sole 
mistress  of  its  shores. 

The  world,  then,  at  the  time  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  had  an- 
nexed Hindostan  on  the  Bast  and  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  on  the  West  But 
no  other  large  additions  had  been  made 
to  man's  knowledge  of  geography.  The 
world,  however,  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing  had  one  striking  character- 
istic. It  possessed  only  one  great 
power.  The  prediction  of  the  Magi  to 
Xerxes  that  all  mankind  would  become 
his  servants  had  at  last  been  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  Rome.  The  peace  which 
occurred  after  the  Macedonian  wars 
was  really  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
there  was  no  power  in  the  known 
world  strong  enough  to  contend  with 
the  Romans.  There  was — so  a  Roman 
would  arrogantly  have  said — no  inhab- 
ited portion  of  the  earth  over  which  the 
power  of  Rome  did  not  extend.  The 
census  of  which  we  read  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  St.  Luke,  a  century  and 
a  half  afterwards,  was  to  be  taken 
through  iracrav  rrjv  oucovfiivrjv,  the  whole 
inhabited  world.       Our  word  Catholic 
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represents  the  same  idea  of  an  Empire 
or  Church  spreading  over  the  whole 
world,  while  the  conception  of  a  uni- 
versal empire  which  was  to  make  war 
impossible  by  placing  all  peoples  under 
one  rule  descended,  through  Charle- 
magne, to  the  old  German  Empire. 

The  world  of  the  Roman  Consulate, 
however,  was  a  very  different  world 
from  that  which  we  know.  It  was 
the  world  which  surrounded  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Of  the  civilizations 
which  had  already  been  established 
both  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the  Roman,  of 
course,  had  no  knowledge.  Of  the 
teeming  millions  in  China  he  had 
scarcely  heard.  Of  the  great  coun- 
tries of  modern  Europe — France,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain — he  knew  less 
than  we  know  now  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Nile,  the  Niger  and  the  Congo. 

This  ignorance  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  trade  had  already  estab- 
lished imperfect  relations  with  many 
other  countries.  Solomon,  depend 
upon  it,  was  not  the  only  monarch  who 
had  his  ships  In  the  Red  Sea,  or  whose 
caravans  brought  gold  and  spices, 
ivory  and  precious  stones  from  the  dis- 
tant East  Caravans  were  already 
passing  through  the  whole  length  of 
Asia  to  China,  and  after  a  journey  of 
eight  months  bringing  back  the  Chinese 
silk  which  found  its  way  to  Rome  by 
the  time  of  Virgil.8  In  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  moreover,  Pytheas, 
a  native  of  Marseilles,  had  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
cruised  along  the  coasts  of  Western 
Europe,  crossed  over  to  Britain,  sailed 
along  the  shore  of  our  own  Island,  and 
claimed  that  he  had  discovered  an- 
other island  to  the  North,  to  which  he 
had  given  the  name  of  Thule.  In  re- 
turning he  had  passed  over  the  German 
Ocean  to  Scandinavia,  and  by  the 
shores  of  Germany  and  Holland,  to  the 

* "  Velleraqae    at    foliis    defectant    texmia 
Seres." 


French  and  Spanish  coasts.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Pytheas,  however,  which 
have  only  come  down  to  us  at  second 
hand,  were  disbelieved  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  successors. 
It  required  centuries  of  experience  to 
prove  that  the  stories,  which  the  an- 
cient critics  regarded  as  idle  tales,  were 
founded  on  truth.  The  personal  nar- 
ratives of  travellers  in  all  ages  have 
been  regarded  from  the  same  stand- 
point; and  critics  who  were  not  lawyers, 
like  Lord  Plunket  who  was  a  lawyer, 
have  claimed  the  lawyer's  privilege  of 
distinguishing  between  personal  and 
real. 

Yet,  while  Pytheas  was  adding  to  the 
possible  knowledge  of  mankind  by  his 
voyages,  in  the  succeeding  generation 
a  greater  man  than  Pytheas  was  des- 
tined to  found  the  whole  science  of 
geology.  Sir  E.  Bunbury  has  given 
an  excellent  account  of  the  work  of 
Eratosthenes.  He  "adopted  the  views 
that  were  current  among  the  astrono- 
mers of  his  day,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived almost  without  exception  from 
the  times  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid.  He 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  With 
an  approach  to  accuracy  which  is  sur- 
prising, considering  the  deficiency  of 
his  knowledge,  he  calculated  the  greater 
circumference  of  the  earth  at  250,000 
Stadia  or  25,000  English  miles.  He 
declared  the  length  of  the  known  world 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eastern  Ocean 
to  be  78,000  Stadia,  its  breadth  from 
the  parallel  of  the  Cinnamon  Land  to 
that  of  Thule  to  be  38,000  Stadia.  He 
conceived  that  the  remaining  portion 
was  occupied  by  a  great  ocean,  and  he 
anticipated  Columbus  by  saying  that 
*lf  it  were  not  that  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble, one  might  even  sail  from  the  coast 
of  Spain  to  that  of  India  along  the 
same  parallel.' " 8 

s"  History  of  Ancient  Geography,"  Vol.  I., 
pp.  619,  621,  626. 
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Yet  the  ideas  of  Eratosthenes,  if  they 
were  accepted  in  the  educated  atmos- 
phere of  Alexandria,  made  little  or  no 
impression  on  men's  minds.  Christian- 
ity, three  centuries  after  Eratosthenes, 
was  constructed  on  the  old  ideas  which 
had  come  down  from  antiquity.  "The 
orthodox  faith,"  said  Gibbon,*  "con- 
fined the  habitable  world  to  one  tem- 
perate zone,  and  represented  the  earth 
as  an  oblong  surface  400  days'  journey 
in  length,  200  in  breadth,  encompassed 
by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid 
crystal  of  the  Firmament."  The  same 
idea  in  an  exaggerated  form  is  familiar 
to  us  from  the  Gospel  narrative.  "The 
devil,  taking  Him  up  into  an  high 
mountain,  showed  unto  Him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of 
time."  It  lingered  nearly  seventeen 
centuries  later  in  the  lines  of  Dryden: — 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  vast  verge 
shall  go, 

And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the 
sky; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbors  we 
shall  know 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry- 
It  still  occasionally  finds  expression  in 
our  own  century.  A  schoolmaster  in 
Australia,  for  example,  giving  a  lesson 
in  geology,  turned  round  to  an  English 
visitor  with  an  apology  for  teaching  his 
boys  that  the  earth  was  round.  "1  am 
obliged  to  do  so,  sir,  because  the  books 
say  so.  But  you  and  I,  who  have  trav- 
elled all  the  way  from  England,  know 
that  the  books  are  wrong.  We  have 
seen  that  the  earth  is  flat" 

The  scientific  view  of  Eratosthenes, 
like  the  popular  view  of  the  Gospel, 
equally  confined  the  habitable  world  to 
only  a  small  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. And  even  of  this  part  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  Southern  and  Western 
Asia  and  the  countries  adjoining  the 
Mediterranean.       But  events  were  al- 

« ••  Gibbon,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  100. 


ready  in  progress  which  were  to  en- 
large the  horizon.      Behind  the  screens 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and  the  Bal- 
kans, which  shut  out  the  chief  parts 
of   modern   Europe   from   the   Roman 
world,  whole  nations  had  long  been  set- 
tled which  had  attained  a  civilization  of 
their  own.       It  is  impossible,   in  the 
present  place,  to  enter  into  the  story  of 
the  successive  peoples  who  had  swept 
over  the  countries  which  we  now  know 
as  Germany  and  France.      They  had 
driven  the  Iberians  or  Basques,   who 
had  been  their  immediate  predecessors, 
into    the    less    accessible    portions    of 
Spain,  or  to  remoter  parts  of  South- 
western France.    In  Spain,  indeed,  Celt 
and  Iberian  had  mingled  in  marriage, 
and  a  mixed  race  of  Celt  Iberian  had 
been     formed.       In     Switzerland,     In 
France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Celt  alone  held  undisputed  supremacy. 
Whether,  In  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  their  sway  extended  beyond  the 
Rhine,  it  is  difilcult  to  determine.      But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  time  was 
when  they  were  as  powerful  in  Eastern 
as  in  Western  Europe.    One  of  their 
tribes,  indeed,  swept  down  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  crossed  the  Dardanelles, 
ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  settled 
in  Galatia,  which,  like  Gallia,  is  the 
country  of  the  «4Ct<u.    At  a  still  earlier 
period  another  tribe  had  crossed  the 
Alps    and    occupied    Northern    Italy, 
which  the  Romans  knew  as  Cisalpine 
Gaul.      At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century    before    Christ   the    Celts    at- 
tacked Rome  and  burned  the  city.    The 
citadel  was  saved  by  the  intrepidity  of 
Manlius  and  the  exertions  of  Camillus. 
No  historian  has  recorded  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  we 
are  apt  to  fasten  on  particular  passages 
in  Roman  literature  to  justify  the  com- 
mon presumption  that  the  Celts  were 
an  ill-armed,  ill-organized  and  barba- 
rous people.      Yet  the  reverse  is  prob- 
ably much  nearer  to  the  truth.    Momm- 
sen  regards  as  "not  quite  an  exaggera- 
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tton"  the  statement  that  one  tribe  alone, 
the  Arvernl,  who  were  settled  in  Au- 
vergne,  could  bring  an  army  of  180,- 
000  men  Into  the  field.  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  magnificence  of  their 
king,  and  he  adds  that  "the  numerous 
Arvernian  gold  coins  of  this  period  still 
extant  show  that  the  Canton  of  the 
Arvernians  had  attained  to  extraordi- 
nary wealth  and  to  a  comparatively 
high  standard  of  civilization." 

We  must  infer  then  that  when  the 
Romans  were  first  brought  into  conflict 
with  the  Celts  of  Gaul  under  the  same 
influences  which  have  brought  us  into 
conflict  with  so  many  peoples  in  the 
Punjaub  and  beyond  the  Himalayan 
range,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
opposed  to  a  highly  civilized  people. 
Hut  the  Celts  were  already  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  barbarous  tribes  who, 
in  the  long  run,  were  to  prove  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  Rome  itself. 
Caesar  declares  that  there  were  times 
when  the  Gauls  were  superior  in  value 
to  the  Germans.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  long  before  his  own  cam- 
paign, the  migratory  Teuton  was  press- 
ing hard  on  the  settled  Celt.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Celt  in  Southern  Gaul  was 
almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
great  Teutonic  invasion,  which  was  de- 
cisively checked  by  Marl  us  at  Aix  al- 
most exactly  a  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Thus,  as  the  first  century  of  the  old 
era  opened,  the  educated  Roman  had 
reason  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
comparatively  civilized  Celts,  who 
dwelt  in  Gaul,  and  the  migratory  and 
troublesome  Teutons,  to  whom  Marius 
had  administered  so  severe  a  lessou. 
And,  as  the  century  wore  on,  this 
knowledge  was  largely  increased.  The 
appointment  of  Caesar  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Transalpine  Gaul  In  B.C.  59 
led  to  the  brilliant  campaign  which 
made  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul 
and  a  fringe  of  Southern  Britain  a  Ro- 
man province.     Thenceforward  the  un- 
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certainty  which  prevailed  about  the 
geography  of  Western  Europe  was 
ended.  The  advance  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions had  made  the  whole  of  Gaul  as 
familiar  to  the  Romans  as  India  is  to 
the  ordinary  Englishman  to-day.  Be- 
fore the  first  century  of  the  new  era 
was  over  Southern  Britain  acquired 
equal  distinctness,  and  Agricola,  by  di- 
recting his  fleet  to  sail  round  its 
shores,  had  proved  for  the  first  time 
what  had  previously  been  surmised," 
that  Britain  was  an  island. 

If  the  advance  of  the  Roman  eagles 
added  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  day,  curiosity  was  almost  simulta- 
neously provoked  by  their  decisive  de- 
feat. As  the  new  era  opened,  indeed, 
there  seemed  every  probability  that 
Rome  would  repeat  in  Germany  the 
conquest  she  had  already  made  in  Gaul. 
Tiberius  actually  advanced  to  the 
Elbe,  and  received  the  submission  of 
many  important  tribes  which  dwelt  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Rhine.  But 
the  advance  of  Tiberius  was  followed 
by  the  crushing  defeat  of  Varus,  and 
though  the  younger  Germanicus  sub- 
sequently claimed  that  he  had  subdued 
all  Germany  west  of  the  Elbe,  the  re- 
verse was  never  repaired,  and  Germany 
was  never  included  in  the  great  Em- 
pire of  Rome. 

Yet  cultivated  Romans  were  natu- 
rally Interested  in  a  country  where 
their  arms  had  experienced  so  great  a 
reverse;  and  Tacitus  addressed  himself 
to  the  excellent  treatise  on  the  manners 
of  the  Germans.  But  the  Germania  has 
greater  value  as  an  ethnographical  and 
historical  work  than  as  a  geographical 
essay.  "He  has  given  us  little  positive 
information  of  a  geographical  kind. 
He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  affluents  of 
either  [the  Rhine  or  the  Danube],  nor 
does  he  notice  even  the  names  of  the 
Ems  or  Weser,  both  of  them  so  familiar 
to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 

•Bunbunr's  "History  of  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy," Vol.  II.,  p.  402. 
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Even  the  Elbe  only  obtains  merely  a 
passing  mention  in  connection  with  its 
source.  Nor  do  we  find  the  name  of 
the  Vistula,  which  ever  since  the  days 
of  Agrippa  had  been  regarded  as  the 
Eastern  boundary  of  Germany  on  the 
side  of  Sarmatia."  • 

Defeat  and  retreat  were  limiting  the 
knowledge,  if  they  were  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  the  Romans,  and  Germany 
remained  unexplored  like  the  still  re- 
moter unknown  land  which  covered 
European  Russia.  North  of  Germany, 
no  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to 
explore  the  Northern  Ocean.  Drusus, 
the  brother  of  Tiberius,  had,  indeod, 
sailed  into  these  seas,  but  the  terrors  of 
the  ocean  had  soon  induced  him  to  re- 
turn. And  even  philosophic  histo- 
rians like  Tacitus  acquiesced  in  his  de- 
cision. "Sanctius  ac  reverentius  visum/' 
so  he  could  write,  "de  actis  deorum 
credere  quam  scire."  "It  seems  more 
reverent  to  believe  in  the  works  of  God 
than  to  penetrate  unknown  oceans  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  them." 

And  so  for  nearly  ten  centuries  a 
veil  shut  out  from  Western  and  South- 
ern Europe  the  vast  countries  to  the 
North  of  Germany  which  we  now  know 
as  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
And  while  men  like  Drusus  were  hesi- 
tating to  explore,  and  men  like  Tacitus 
were  rejecting  inquiry  as  inimical  to 
faith,  the  Norsemen  who  had  settled 
in  these  regions  were  training  them- 
selves and  their  descendants,  by  hard- 
ship on  sea  and  land,  for  the  career  of 
conquest  which  was  in  store  for  them. 
The  invasion  of  the  Norsemen,  how- 
ever, brought  home  to  every  one  the  ex- 
istence of  the  countries  from  which 
these  hardy  freebooters  came.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  Ignore  lands 
which  had  produced  a  race  capable  of 
conquering  Britain  and  Normandy,  of 
sweeping  past  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
into   the   Mediterranean,    of   subduing 

6  Banbury's    "History    of    Ancient    Geog- 
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Sicily,  and  of  shaking  the  Emperor  or 
the  East  on  his  throne  at  Constantino- 
ple. If,  indeed,  the  art  of  printing 
had  prevailed  in  those  days,  the  growth 
of  knowledge  might  have  extended  be- 
yond a  mere  acquaintance  with  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  For  the  same 
Norse  race,  which  gave  conquerors  to 
Normandy,  Britain  and  Sicily,  pro- 
duced men  capable  of  crossing  the  At- 
lantic and  of  landing  in  the  New  World. 
The  fame  of  this  exploit  was,  however, 
completely  forgotten:  and  no  one  real- 
ized that  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic was  a  great  continent,  the  north- 
ern and  southern  half  of  which  were 
both  larger  than  the  whole  known 
world  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  oar 
era. 

Other   discoveries   were,   indeed,   to 
precede  the  addition  of  a  New  World  to 
the  known  globe.       In  the  thirteenth 
century  Marco  Polo  set  out  from  Italy 
for  the  Court  of  Kubla  Khan,  and,  af- 
ter a  long  residence  In  China,  returned 
home   to   enrich   the   world   with   the 
knowledge    which    he    had    thus    ac- 
quired.     Nearly    two    centuries    later 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  attempted 
to  find  a  way  by  sea  to  the  treasures 
of   Arabia    and   the   wealth   of   India. 
His  example,  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, inspired  even  greater  men  than 
himself.      In  1492  Columbus  (to  quote 
Mr.  Lowell's  happy  phrase),  seeking  the 
back  door  of  the  Indies,  found  himself 
knocking  at  the  front  door  of  America. 
Other    seainen    soon    followed    in    his 
track.       And    both    North    and    South 
America  were  gradually  added  to  the 
known  world.      While  Columbus  was 
opening  out  the  West,  Vasco  da  Gama 
was  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  affording  a  new  route  to  the  East. 
In  fact  all  the  additions  which  had  been 
made  to  the  world  before  sink  in  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  dis- 
coveries  which   were   effected   In   the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
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Before,  indeed,  the  sixteenth  century 
had  expired  something  was  known  or 
every  part  of  the  habitable  world  ex- 
cept Australasia.  The  great  Dutch  at- 
las, which  was  published  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  gives  us  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  the  outlines 
of  all  the  four  great  continents  and 
their  dependent  islands.  The  shape, 
indeed,  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  not  yet  exactly  de- 
termined. Their  latitude  and  longi- 
tude were  not  always  correctly  given. 
But  the  student  who  had  that  elaborate 
atlas  before  him  was  at  any  rate  able 
to  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
geography  of  the  world.  Except  for 
the  omission  of  Australasia,  he  had  the 
broad  facts  before  his  eyes. 

And  the  discovery  of  Australia  was 
already  imminent.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  two  Dutchmen. 
Van  Diemen  and  Tasman,  both  des- 
tined to  Imprint  their  name  on  the  same 
island,  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
Australia,  or  New  Holland,  as  it  was  at 
first  called.  But  more  than  100  years 
elapsed  before  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Cook  led  to  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  great  Australasian  territory,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  present  century  that 
the  whole  coastline  of  Australia  was 
surveyed  in  a  manner  which  made  it 
possible  to  delineate  it  with  accuracy 
on  our  maps. 

In  these  great  discoveries  the  sea- 
men's work  from  its  very  nature  was 
only  preliminary.  Other  explorers  had 
to  undertake  the  sometimes  harder  task 
of  penetrating  into  the  Interior  and  as- 
certaining its  condition  and  its  re- 
sources. But  the  present  century  has 
been  fruitful  in  producing  such  men. 
In  America,  in  Asia,  in  Australia,  they 
have  done  valuable  work;  while,  in  our 
own  time,  they  have  traversed  and  re- 
traversed  the  Dark  Continent  of  Africa, 
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and  added  by  doing  so  to  the  knowledge 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  world. 

Into  these  later  discoveries  it  is 
hardly  our  present  object  to  enter.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  how  different 
the  world  of  to-day  is  from  the  world 
of  which  we  read  in  ancient  history. 
The  world  of  Homer  was  the  world 
which  surrounded  the  iEgean.  The 
world  of  the  Roman  Consulate  was  the 
world  which  surrounded  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  flag  of  Empire  has  now 
moved  from  the  JSgean  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic.  But  while  these  vast  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  world  in  another  sense  has 
become  smaller.  Steam  and  electricity 
have  almost  annihilated  distance;  and 
voyages,  which  would  have  had  terrors 
for  the  boldest  two  centuries  ago,  are 
now  undertaken  by  any  pleasure-seeker 
who  has  time  and  money  at  his  com- 
mand. The  Atlantic  Ocean  itself  does 
not  rouse  the  fears  which  the  iBgean 
Inspired  in  the  breast  of  Homer;  and 
the  man  who  takes  a  ticket  for  a  voy- 
age round  the  world  may  be  certain  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose  in  less  time 
than  Jonah  must  have  expected  to'  oc- 
cupy when  he  took  his  ticket,  or  at  any 
rate  paid  his  fare,  on  a  vessel  trading 
to  Tarshish. 

Geography  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  handmaid  of  history;  and  no  man, 
it  is  certain,  can  understand  the  history 
of  any  country  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  its  geography.  In  the  same 
way,  however  accurately  we  may  know 
the  History  of  Mankind,  we  shall  have 
an  inaccurate  idea  of  it  as  a  whole  if 
we  do  not  realize  that  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  throughout  has  not  been  the 
struggle  of  Race,  or  Religion,  or  the 
Revolutions  of  Race  and  Religion,  but 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  "The 
Growth  of  the  World." 
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A  long  series  of  Indiscretions  1ms 
ended  without  serious  mishap,  and  all 
those  who  took  part  are  probably  sorry 
for  the  part  they  took.  Lord  Bsher, 
a  popular  courtier,  whose  business  it  is 
to  manage  Windsor  Castle,  wrote  fln 
uncalled-for  and  unfortunate  letter  to 
some  fussy  little  panic-monger  about 
the  satisfaction  which  the  resignation 
of  Sir  John  Fisher  would  afford 
to  the  Kaiser,  and  having  done 
this  foolish  thing  sent  his  effusion 
to  the  papers.  The  Kaiser  in  an 
after-dinner  mood  dashed  off  a  let- 
ter of  protest  (making  fun  of  Lord 
Esher)  to  Lord  Tweedmouth.  Lord 
Tweedmouth's  head  was  a  little  turned 
by  this  mark  of  Imperial  confidence. 
He  showed  the  letter  to  this  person  and 
to  that  person.  It  was  marked  pri- 
vate; and  Sir  Edward  Grey  told  him 
(very  sensibly)  that  it  was  a  private 
document,  and  should  be  answered  pri- 
vately. But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a 
new  school  of  journalism  to  which  the 
word  private  conveys  no  meaning.  To 
this  school  The  Times  military  corre- 
spondent unfortunately  belongs;  who, 
hearing  of  the  matter  and  sniffing  sen- 
sation, bethought  him  of  a  means  to 
make  mischief.  Here  was  a  foreign 
potentate  writing  to  our  Naval  Minister 
about  the  time  of  the  Naval  Estimates 
ui)ou  a  kindred  subject.  What  an  op- 
portunity! A  precious  tit- bit  of  in- 
formation which  might  be  dressed  up 
for  an  enterprising  news-vendor. 
Would  it  do  for  the  Daily  Mail?  No; 
the  proprietor,  a  raw  recruit  to  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  might  shrink 
from  affronting  a  crowned  head,  even 
though  the  lapse  promoted  the  sale  of 
his  multitudinous  wares.  But  what 
would  ill  accord  with  the  newly-found 
sense  of  responsibility  and  tasteful  de- 
corum of  the  Daily  Mail  might  be  at- 
tractive to  The  Times,  and  give  quite  a 


fillip  to  its  circulation.  And  so,  after 
long  thought  and  premeditation,  the 
form  of  the  transaction  was  arranged, 
"Our  Military  Correspondent"  wrote  a 
letter  exposing  the  awful  plot.  His 
role  was  the  savior  of  the  country. 
The  Times  provided  a  title  "Under 
Which  King"  (a  delicate  insinuation, 
which  might  imply  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence) together  with  a  leading 
article,  short  violent,  and  struck  off, 
as  it  were,  in  a  white  heat  of  patriotic 
indignation. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  affair 
was  a  gigantic  success.  "The  subject 
new  it  walked  the  town  awhile,  num- 
bering good  intellects." 

In  the  old  days  a  sudden  pronounce? 
ment  of  The  Times  on  such  a  subject 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  semi- 
official utterance,  so  close  was  the  con- 
tact of  the  editorial  chair  with  thoae 
who  govern  the  national  policy.  And 
tradition  lingers  long.  Many  innocent 
people,  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind- 
hand, were  horrified  and  alarmed. 
They  were  filled  with  a  vague  feeling 
that  a  plot  against  our  security  and  In- 
dependence had  been  unearthed.  Even 
those  who  were  better  informed  felt 
uneasy.  The  Cabinet  acted  with  great 
promptitude,  and  Mr.  Asquith's  answer 
to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
reduced  the  sensation-monger  and  mis- 
chief maker  to  his  proper  insignifi- 
cance. A  sense  of  the  ridiculous  su- 
pervened, and  in  a  few  hours  we  had 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  Daily  Mail 
gravely  rebuking  The  Times  for  an  of- 
fence against  international  good  man- 
ners. 

We  may  be  asked — and  it  is  a  fair 
question — whether  the  facts  of  the  case 
indicate  any  breach  of  constitutional 
usage.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether 
Parliamentary  government  In  Germany  ' 
has  advanced  to  the  stage  at  which  the 
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German  sovereign  Is  not  entitled  to 
write  at  will  to  a  foreign  Minister. 
The  King  of  England,  of  course,  could 
not  dream  of  doing  it.  George  the 
Third  himself  would  certainly  not  have 
ventured  on  such  a  step  without  the 
consent,  at  all  events,  of  his  Prime  Min- 
ister. As  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  he 
had  two  courses  open  to  him.  He 
might  have  kept  it  entirely  private,  or 
he  might  have  laid  it  before  the  Cabi- 
net. He  did  neither.  He  adopted  a 
middle,  or  we  should  rather  say  a  mud- 
dled, course.  He  took  the  advice  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  He  showed  the  let- 
ter to  a  number  of  people,  and  he  sent 
a  private  answer.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  event  But  we  feel  pretty 
clear  in  our  own  minds  that  the  middle 
course  was  wrong.  Jest  might  have 
been  returned  for  jest,  and  the  joke 
kept  until  it  had  matured  and  become 
quite  harmless.  Or  the  Cabinet  might 
have  been  informed.  The  incident, 
however,  should  now  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose.  It  has  concentrated  public  opin- 
ion not  in  this  country  alone  upon  the 
dangerous  state  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment and  artificial  tension  into  which 
countries  are  thrown  by  a  public  and 
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Press-supported  rivalry  in  armaments. 
The  spectacle  of  our  own  Government 
being  goaded  and  lashed  by  The  Times 
and  other  newspapers  because  it  has 
only  added  a  million  to  the  Naval  Es- 
timates of  this  year,  and  of  the  German 
Government  being  hounded  on  by  the 
firebrands  of  its  own  Press  for  the 
slackness  of  its  naval  preparations 
against  the  English  menace,  may  well 
make  men  and  angels  weep.  A  huge 
unproductive  expenditure  on  both  sides 
of  the  North  Sea  is  depressing  capital, 
curtailing  the  incomes  of  the  well-to- 
do,  and  driving  men  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Mr.  Asquith  rightly  inter- 
preted the  determination  of  the  coun- 
try, when  he  pledged  the  Government 
to  maintain  an  ample  superiority  over 
the  German  Navy.  But  the  expendi- 
ture and  taxation  of  the  country  have 
reached  a  point  which  calls  upon  our 
statesmen  to  devote  not  the  tail  ends 
of  their  time,  but  their  best  thought 
and  energy  to  the  task  of  arriving  at 
friendly  understandings  with  foreign 
Powers  for  a  mutual  and  simultaneous 
reduction  of  military  budgets. 


THE  LIMITS   OF   ANGLO-AMERICAN   ARBITRATION. 


Another  effort,  the  third  of  its  kind, 
Is  now  being  made  to  conclude  an  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  with  the  United  States. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  this  time  It 
will  succeed.  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
obstacles  that  wrecked  the  earlier 
treaties  do  not  exist  to-day.  The 
Americans  have  largely  outgrown  their 
old  and  penetrating  suspiciousness  of 
British  diplomacy.  Anglophobia  as  a 
political  force  has  undergone  in  the  last 
decade  a  progressive  decline.  There 
are  no  issues  of  any  serious  moment 
still  outstanding  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. Those  that  Mr.  Bryce  has 
just  been  endeavoring  to  settle  in  Ot- 


tawa are  intricate,  but  not  crucial,  and 
the  temper  in  which  they  are  ap- 
proached is  on  both  sides  that  of  sin- 
cerity and  goodwill.  Our  people  have 
long  set  upon  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship a  value  that  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. They  believe,  and  rightly 
believe,  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  one  of  the  deter- 
mining factors  not  only  in  international 
politics,  but  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  United  States,  if  the 
realization  of  all  that  Anglo-American 
co-operation  and  brotherhood  mean,  or 
should  mean,  is  less  vivid  and  constant, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  a  general  desire 
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to  preserve  and  extend  the  zone  of  in- 
ternational confidence.  Both  peoples 
believe  in  arbitration.  Both  recognize 
in  it  a  principle  whose  tendency,  in 
Kant's  expressive  formula,  lies  in  the 
moral,  rather  than  the  pathological,  di- 
rection. Both  are  conscious  that  their 
failure  to  embody  that  principle  in  a 
solemn  compact  is  a  reproach  to  the 
type  of  civilization  of  which  they  claim 
to  be  the  foremost  representatives. 
The  omens,  therefore,  are  favorable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  special  circum- 
stances of  America  are  such  as  to  re- 
strict both  the  scope  and  the  efficacy 
of  any  Arbitration  Treaty.  This  is  a 
condition  which,  after  the  failures  of 
1897  and  of  1905,  it  would  be  foolish 
not  to  take  into  account.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  Mr.  Bryce 
and  Mr.  Root  to  succeed  where  Lord 
Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Olney,  and  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  and  Mr.  Hay  failed. 
We  do,  however,  believe  that  a  limited 
success,  and  along  more  restricted  lines, 
is  both  within  their  grasp,  and  is  well 
worth  striving  for.  The  history  of  the 
previous  efforts  not  only,  in  our  judg- 
ment, confirms  that  view,  but  points 
with  unmistakable  precision  to  the  con- 
ditions that  will  have  to  be  observed  if 
an  Anglo-American  Arbitration  Treaty 
is  ever  to  become  a  reality. 

What  was  it  that  killed  the  Olney- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  and  that  led  the 
Senate,  after  emasculating  it  by  amend- 
ments, to  reject  it  altogether?  There 
were,  no  doubt,  many  reasons.  The 
Treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  heat  of 
reaction  from  the  Venezuelan  crisis 
of  1895,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  provisions  went,  perhaps,  too  far 
ahead  of  American  sentiment.  More- 
over, in  1897,  Anglophobia  was  ram- 
pant throughout  the  United  States;  the 
Irish  influence  was  adroitly  used  to 
foment  suspicion  and  distrust;  and  the 
partisanship  of  the  defeated  Bryanites 
stopped  at  nothing  to  thwart  and  be- 
labor the  Administration.       All  these 


factors  contributed  to  the  final  defeat, 
and  even  if  they  had  been  the  only 
ones,  their  strength,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  time,  would  probably  have 
been  enough  to  make  defeat  inevitable. 
But  they  were  not  the  only  ones,  and 
the  assumption  that  but  for  them  the 
Treaty  would  have  been  ratified  with- 
out amendment  was  clearly  proved 
eight  years  later  to  be  untenable.  For 
in  1905,  under  wholly  different  circum- 
stances, the  American  Senators  re- 
peated their  action  of  1897.  They  had 
before  them  a  batch  of  seven  Arbitra- 
tion Treaties;  they  mutilated  and  de- 
vitalized them  one  after  another,  re- 
ducing them  by  identical  amendments 
to  an  identical  futility.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  they  could  not 
have  been  moved  thereto  by  the  influ- 
ences that  were  operative  in  1897.  in 
1905  Anglophobia  was  not  merely  qui- 
escent, but  had  been  replaced  by  a  real 
and  healthy  sense  of  friendliness  to- 
wards both  the  British  people  and  the 
British  Government.  Nor,  in  any  case, 
could  Anglophobia  be  a  reason  for 
emasculating  Arbitration  Treaties  with 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Politics,  again,  in  1905,  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  issue — both  the 
vote  and  the  debate  disregarded  the 
lines  of  party.  Neither  was  there  the 
objection  to  the  scope  of  the  Treaties 
that  was  urged  against  the  Oiney- 
Pauncefote  agreement.  All  the  trea- 
ties of  1905  were  identical  with  one  an- 
other, and  conformed  to  the  familiar 
Anglo-French  model.  That  is,  they 
were  nearly  as  restricted  as  any  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  can  be  that  is  to  retain 
a  spark  of  reality.  Yet  all  were  so  mu- 
tilated by  amendments  that  President 
Roosevelt  declined  to  proceed  with 
them. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  what 
drove  the  Senate  to  act  as  it  did  in  1897 
and  in  1905  was,  beyond  everything 
else,  the  primal  Instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation.    The  Constitution  lodges  in  the 
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Senate  the  right  to  a  final  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs;  all  treaties, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  ratified  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  "of  the  Senators 
present."  And  that  is  a  prerogative 
which  the  Senate  betrays  no  intention 
of  relinquishing.  No  legislative  cham- 
ber in  the  world  is  so  "touchy"  as  the 
American  Senate,  so  sensitive  to  any 
invasion  of  its  Constitutional  rights,  so 
tenacious  of  the  privileges  that  either 
belong  to  it  by  law  or  that  it  is  able 
to  extort  from  weak-kneed  Presidents. 
It  is  the  last  body  on  earth  to  surrender 
any  of  its  authority,  least  of  all  on  so 
vital  a  matter  as  the  control  of  foreign 
relations.  An  Arbitration  Treaty  chal- 
lenges that  authority  at  its  tenderest 
point.  It  cannot  help  doing  so.  The 
essence  of  all  such  treaties  is  that  two 
Powers  agree  to  refer  to  arbitration 
certain  questions.  Those  questions 
may  be  few  and  insignificant.  They 
may  exclude  all  matters  Involving  the 
"national  honor"  or  "vital  interests"; 
they  may  be  so  limited  as  to  turn 
merely  on  points  of  law  or  the  Interpre. 
tation  of  existing  treaties.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  American  Senate  these  re- 
strictions and  exclusions  make  no  dif- 
ference. If  a  treaty  provides  for  auto- 
matic arbitration  on  any  questions, 
however  unimportant  In  numbers  or  in 
quality,  It  must  to  that  extent  infringe 
upon  Senatorial  prerogatives.  It  prac- 
tically takes  away  certain  powers  that 
the  Constitution  vests  in  the  Senate, 
and  transfers  them  to  the  President. 
It  exalts  the  Executive  at  the  expense 
of  the  Legislature.  It  allows  the 
President  to  carry  a  negotiation  with  a 
foreign  Government  through  practically 
The  Nation, 


all  its  stages  without  consulting  the 
Senate.  To  ask  the  Senate,  to  concur 
in  a  general  Arbitration  Treaty  is, 
therefore,  from  its  point  of  view,  to  ask 
it  to  commit  political  suicide.  It  is  to 
ask  It  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  its  great 
rival,  the  President.  , 

This  is  a  demand  to  which  we  see  no 
likelihood  of  the  Senate  yielding.  Pres- 
idents Cleveland,  McKinley,  and  Roose- 
velt have  each  and  all  failed  to  change 
its  attitude.  From  the  safe  and  legiti- 
mate shelter  of  the  Constitution  it  has 
defied  with  equal  success  public  opinion 
and  three  of  the  strongest  Presidents  in 
American  history.  It  is  scarcely, 
therefore,  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
general,  automatic,  and  effective  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  with  the  United  States  is 
a  Constitutional  impossibility.  The  ut- 
most concession,  in  our  judgment,  that 
can  be  wrung  from  the  Senate  is  an  ac- 
ceptance of  arbitration  as  a  principle, 
coupled  with  a  provision  that  the  prin- 
ciple shall  only  be  Invoked  and  applied, 
in  any  given  case,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  two-thirds  majority  required  by 
the  Constitution.  That  is  as  far  as  the 
American  Senators  would  go  in  1897; 
it  is  as  far  as  they  went  in  1905;  it  is 
as  far,  we  fear,  as  they  can  ever  be  in- 
duced to  go.  The  situation  is  regret- 
table, and,  in  a  sense,  disheartening, 
but  it  cannot  be  either  altered  or  ig- 
nored. To  recognize  its  limitations  Is 
not,  of  course,  to  advocate  inaction;  It 
Is  to  mark  out  the  sphere  within  which 
an  advance  is  practicable,  and  it  is  to 
forestall  the  disappointment  that  has 
twice  already  awaited  the  policy  of  at- 
tempting too  much. 
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That  very  remarkable  work  "Father 
and  Son"  has  been  presented  to  the 
world  as  "a  document,  a  record  of  edu- 
cational and  religious  conditions  which, 
having 'passed  away,  will  never  return," 
and  further,  as  "the  diagnosis  of  a  dy- 
ing Puritanism."  We  may  also,  if  we 
are  so  inclined,  read  the  work  more 
simply  as  "the  record  of  a  struggle 
between  two  temperaments,  two  con- 
sciences, and  two  epochs."  »Wtee 
readers  will  probably  confine  their  at- 
tention to  the  latter  aspect  of  the  book, 
to  the  dramatic  conflict  between  re- 
ligious fanaticism  and  a  temperament 
driven  by  equally  imperative  instincts 
to  rule  its  tolerant  course  through  life 
by  "Aesthetic  junctures."  7  No  one  who 
has  read  "Father  and  Son"  will  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  exquisite  touch  with 
which  the  author  has  unfolded  a  story 
tragic  in  its  essence,  though  humor  pre- 
dominates on  the  surface.  The  drama, 
to  be  candid,  is  more  satisfying  than 
the  "diagnosis,"  which  concerns  itself 
chiefly  with  obvious  symptoms  rather 
than  with  any  deep  underlying  cause. 
One  can  partly  sympathize  with  this 
procedure,  for  the  symptoms  of  the 
mental  disease  under  consideration  are 
undeniably  picturesque,  as  indeed  they 
have  already  been  very  generally  recog- 
nized to  be,  in  many  fields  of  literature. 

The  author,  in  a  few  words  of  apol- 
ogy at  the  outset,  guards  himself 
against  misunderstanding  with  regard 
to  the  element  of  humor  contained  in 
his  presentment  of  a  dying  Puritanism. 
The  precaution  seems  unnecessary. 
There  must  be  few  now  who  have  not 
been  taught  to  recognize  absurdity  in 
Puritanism,  and  perhaps  to  recognize  in 
it  little  else.  The  Puritanism  of  early 
and  mid-Victorian  days  is  as  much  out 
of  fashion  as  the  horsehair  sofa  against 
which  this  father  and  son  of  tne  early 
•sixties  knelt  seeking  enlightenment  as 


to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  Lord's 
will  that  the  younger  petitioner  should 
attend  the  Browns'  party.  Puritan- 
ism of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  of  all 
kinds,  has  long  been  in  the  trough  of 
discredit;  indeed,  we  are  not  yet  wholly 
recovered  from  some  of  the  effects  at- 
tending violent  reaction,  as  more  than 
one  page  of  this  book  unconsciously 
testifies. 

The  faculty  of  private  judgment 
seems  to  have  been  developed  to  an 
abnormal  degree  in  both  the  author's 
parents.  One  by  one  every  organized 
form  of  Protestant  religion  came  under 
the  ban  of  their  disapproval,  until  at 
length  they  subsided  into  the  little  com- 
munity of  extreme  Calvinists  known 
to  the  world  at  large  as  the  "Plymouth 
Brethren."  By  occupation  and  repute 
both  belonged  to  the  literary  world,  but 
were  immeasurably  removed  from  it  in 
aims  and  ambitions  and  by  the  rigors 
of  their  creed.  "My  parents,"  says 
^tlie  author,  "lived  in  an  intellectual  cell 
I >o uncled  at  its  sides  by  the  walls  of 
their  own  house,  but  open  above  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  uttermost  heavens." 
Such  were  the  surroundings  of  the  only 
child  of  the  marriage,  whose  nature 
from  the  first  prompted  him  to  examine 
the  rational  walls  of  the  intellectual 
cell  rather  than  to  explore  the  heart  of 
the  uttermost  heavens.  Very  early  we 
hear  of  searching  questions  on  delicate 
points  of  theological  doctrine.  The 
five-year-old  son  of  the  house  has  been 
taught  that  we  should  pray  for  the 
things  we  need,  and  he  will  demand 
good  reasons  why  he  should  not  pray 
for  a  certain  humming-top,  since  he  It 
confident  he  needs  the  humming-top  far 
more  than  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  or  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  Jews.  Or  he  will  put  to  a  prac- 
tical test  the  "jealousy"  of  his  parents' 
God  by  the  solemn  invocation  of  an 
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image  of  wood,  composed  of  a  chair 
hoisted  on  to  one  of  the  drawing-room 
tables.  "Oh,  how  I  do  hate  that  Law!" 
is  the  angry  exclamation  at  a  later 
date  after  reading  in  a  certain  chapter 
of  Hebrews. 

i  Obviously  a  child  of  this  disposition 
will  be  far  from  comfortable  under  a 
"dedication"  sealing  him  from  birth  to 
the  peculiar  service  of  the  Lord.  That 
no  open  revolt  took  place  until  child- 
hood had  already  passed,  may,  one  sup- 
poses, be  attributed  on  the  one  side  to 
a  genuine  fatherly  tenderness  underly- 
ing the  spiritual  severities  and  appa- 
rent inhumanity  of  his  home  life,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  a  passion  for  imitation 
which  succeeded  the  child's  early  in- 
stinctive revolt  against  the  Law  aid 
the  Prophets.  At  this  point  in  the 
story,  the  author — in  a  passage  which 
reminds  one  that  spiritual  tyrannies 
have  given  place  to  other  arbitrary  de- 
mands on  youthful  nature  of  which  not 
the  least  oppressive  is:  "Thou  shalt  be 
original" — pauses  to  explain  that  origi- 
nality in  early  youth  shows  itself  most 
clearly  by  close  imitation  of  things  said 
and  done  near  at  hand.  This  child  at 
all  events  evinced  his  originality  in  an 
orthodox  manner  by  sedulous  imitation 

/not  only  of  his  father's  scientific  mono- 
graphs and  drawings,  but  of  the  senti- 
ments and  phraseology  of  the  Saints, 
so  that  we  find  him  in  his  eleventh 
year,  with  monitory  vigor  and  effect, 
cross-examining  his  parent  as  to  the  re- 
ligious standing  of  the  lady  who  fs 
coming  to  be  his  step-mother:  "Is  she 
one  of  the  Lord's  children?  Has  she 
taken  up  her  cross  in  baptism?  Papa, 
don't  tell  me  that  she  is  a  Paedobap- 
tlst!"  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  a 
little  boy  capable  of  discoursing  in  so 
edifying  a  manner  should  have  already 
been  made,  as  one  by  circumstances 
and  nature  peculiarly  elect,  an  "adult" 

^member  of  the  "Brethren."  The  pub- 
lic baptism  which  celebrated  this 
event  was  the  central  point  of  the  au- 


thor's childhood.  "Everything  since 
jthe  earliest  dawn  of  consciousness 
seemed  to  have  been  leading  up  to  it. 
Everything  afterwards  seemed  to  bo 
leading  down  and  away  from  it."  ^The 
author's  first  experiences  of  fiction,  of 
secular  poetry,  of  the  wonders  of 
Greek  art  (the  last  occasion  drawing 
from  parental  authority  the  ruthless 
dictum  that  there  is  "nothing  in  the 
legends  of  these  gods  or  rather  devils 
that  it  is  not  better  for  a  Christian  not 
to  know"),  -his  first  taste  of  liberty  in 
the  London  world,  these  were  the  steps  —  ^ 
which  led  rapidly  and  inevitably  to  the 
final  parting  between  two  natures  hold- 
ing incompatible  points  of  view. 

One  man  derives  his  inspiration  from 
supernatural  sources  alone,  another  is 
"dependent  upon  the  company  of 
friends  for  the  very  0  pulse  of  moral 
life."  To  one  the  Browns'  party  is 
the  Browns'  party  and  nothing  more, 
to  another  it  is  a  momentous  occasion 
involving  issues  of  spiritual  life  and 
death.  Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hun- 
dred sleep  iu  confident  expectation  of 
awaking  to  a  prosaic  and  familiar  to- 
morrow; the  hundredth,  drunk  with 
eternity,  will  bid  his  companion  good- 
night, saying,  "with  a  sparkling  rap- 
ture in  his  eyes,  *Who  knows?  We 
may  meet  next  in  the  air,  with  all  the 
cohorts  of  God's  saints!' "  Between 
souls  already  worlds  apart  in  thought 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  put  material 
space  also,  though  there  may  be  pain 
in  the  process.  The  pain  in  the  in- 
stance recorded  here  is  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked,  because  of  a  certain  gro- 
tesque comedy  In  the  outward  circum- 
stances. 

No  one  will  grudge  the  author  the/ 
plain-speaking  in  the  end  to  which,  he 
pleads,  his  long  patience  and  forbear- 
ance entitle  him.  Whether  the  plain- 
speaking  is  precisely  to  the  purpose  Is 
another  matter.  It  would  be  difficult, 
one  imagines,  to  support  by  historical 
proof  the  author's  singular  theory  that 
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the  inclusion  of  philanthropic  activity 
in  the  category  of  saintliness  is  a  com- 
paratively late  invention.  Much  also 
might  be  said  on  the  characteristically 
modern  a ssu motion  that  philanthropy's 
concern  is  with  the  finite  needs  only  of 
human  nature;  and  on  the  doubtful  jus- 
tice of  including  that  great  motive 
force  of  philanthropic  effort,  Evangel- 
icalism, in  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
"religion  in  a  violent  form,"  which  en- 
gages in  the  barren  pursuit  of  "vain 
chimerical  Ideals."  Plain-speaking, 
however,  as  an  expression  of  personal 
opinion  has  always  its  value.  "It 
often  amazed  me,  and  I  am  still  unable 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  my  f ath'jr, 
through  his  long  life,  or  till  nearly  the 
close  of  it,  continued  to  take  an  eager 
pleasure  in  the  text  of  the  Bible," 
writes  the  author  in  his  epilogue,  and 
the  remark  may  be  taken  to  sum  up 
the  limitations  Implied  in  the  sub-title 
of  the  book. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  cen- 
tral figures  in  this  drama  of  culture 
and  fanaticism  is  the  background 
against  which  they  stand.  That  Puri- 
tanism has  a  fine  flower  as  well  as  a 
bitter  fruit  is  shown  in  the  author's 
mother,  who  moves  through  the  early 
chapters,  a  presence  severe  but  lovely, 
^Puritan  in  grain,  of  an  inflexible,  dar- 
ing spirit,  but  gentle  in  speech  and 
ways,  sometimes  even  "extremely  gay, 
laughing  with  a  soft  merry  sound." 
Later,  in  the  remote  Devonshire  vil- 
lage, we  have  an  incongruous  medley 
of  human  beings  united  by  a  common 
spiritual  need.  There  is  Mary  Grace 
Burmlngton,  the  crippled  spinster,  who 
plays  benevolence  to  the  author's  child- 
hood, "a  very  charming  person." 
\  There  is  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  ex- 
comedian  and  poet,  ending  his  days  as 
a  Baptist  minister;  there  is  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  sees  Hell  open  beneath  her  feet  at 
the  wash-tub  and  the  Devil  holding  out 
a  long  scroll  Inscribed  with  the  record 
of  her  sins;  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  re- 


tired professional  men,  an  Admiral 
even  (what  is  the  subtle  connection  be- 
tween Puritanism  and  the  sea?),  and 
pious  rustics,  artisans,  domestic  ser- 
vants, mostly  in  feeble  health.  fi- 
nally, at  the  very  base  of  the  little  com- 
munity of  rigid  sectarians,  rests  a  tra- 
dition of  certain  storm-driven,  soul- 
hungry  Cornish  fishermen,  a  romance 
of  youth  and  beauty  and  religion, 
haunting  the  mind  with  its  strange  pa* 
thos  like  some  old  Irish  saga. 
All  these  things  the  author  describes 
Jrith  inimitable  skill  and  a  quiet 
amused  curiosity,  such  as  might  have 
been  brought  by  an  intelligent  layman 
to  a  survey  of  the  minute  sea-creatures 
which  in  those  days  lined  the  tidal 
pools  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  but  have 
now  long  since  vanished  beneath  the 
prying  fingers  of  science  and  the  con- 
scientious collector.  No  less  odd,  no 
less  insignificant,  and  no  less  ephemeral 
are  the  fragments  of  humanity  gath- 
ered together  on  an  obscure  spot  inland. 
Strange,  frail,  and  on  the  whole  harm- 
less manifestations  of  a  vagary  of  the 
human  mind,  which,  growing  rank, 
swells  sometimes  into  "religion  in  a 
violent  form,"  a  thing  dreadfully  dis- 
turbing to  the  domestic  amenities  and 
to  the  comfort  of  small  boys,  dread- 
fully harassing  to  young  men  about  to 
embark  on  the  business  of  life.  That 
is  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  Or  shall 
we  see  in  these  ignorant  villagers,  with 
their  uncouth  beliefs,  a  moral  fervor,  a 
strong  sense  of  human  obligation  to  the 
infinite  and  of  the  power  of  will  over 
circumstance,  which  the  world  will  not 
easily  do  without?  By  their  "oddities" 
these  peasants  have  become  significant, 
valuable,  part  of  the  main  stream — 
linked  also  in  a  way,  strangely  enough, 
to  the  matters  of  that  mythology  which 
contains  "nothing  that  it  is  not  better 
for  a  Christian  not  to  know."  Puritan- 
ism is  perhaps  not  altogether  vanished 
like  the  rare  sea  anemones  of  the  Eug- 
lish  sea-coast,  or  at  least,  unlike  those 
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relics  of  the  past,  may  return  in  an-  .  say  for  it  than  that  it  exercised  a  de- 
other  shape.      Perhaps  also  in  the  flnul  y  structive  influence  on  the  faith  of  a 
estimate  of  nineteenth-century  Puritan-     younger  generation, 
ism  something  more  will  be  found  to  Eleanor  Cecil. 

Tto  Oornhill  Magatln*. 


THE  PETS  OF  THE  POETS. 


Pet  animals  play  a  very  pretty  part 
in  modern  poetry.  Before  the  time  of 
Cowper  they  played  none  at  all.  in- 
deed, so  far  as  English  literature  is  con- 
cerned, the  personality  of  animals 
seems  to  have  been  a  recent  discovery. 
We  read  of  noble  steeds  and  faithful 
hounds  much  as  we  read  of  silly  sheep 
and  patient  oxen;  but  individuals  are 
not  drawn  for  us  even  though  they  be 
named.  The  type  is  alluded  to,  and 
that  is  all.  Strangely  enough,  very 
much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
children.  Mamillius  and  Prince  Ar- 
thur can  be  quoted  against  such  a  the- 
ory, but  we  think  they  stand  alone.  It 
is  not  that  the  great  writers  were  not 
susceptible  to  the  charm  of  childhood. 
Greene  and  Nicholas  Breton  wrote  en- 
chanting songs  Inspired  by  infancy. 
Vaughanfs  poem  in  praise  of  childhood 
is  too  well  known  to  quote.  Ben  Jo.j- 
son's  epitaph  on  his  little  son,  who  died 
at  seven  years  old,  is  graceful  and 
touching  in  the  extreme: — 

Rest  in  soft  peace,  and  asked,  say  here 

doth  lie 
Ben  Jonson  his  best  piece  of  poetry. 

But  he  makes  little  attempt  to  depict 
the  child.  The  new  interest  in  children, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  new  interest 
in  animals,  marks  a  new  conception  of 
life.  We  no  longer  focus  our  gaze  en- 
tirely upon  the  mature  man.  We  do 
not  subordinate  the  happiness  of  the 
present  child  entirely  to  that  of  the  pro- 
spective man  as  we  used  to  do.  in 
the  same  way  we  are  not  so  absolutely 
certain  as  we  were  that  animals  were 
created  for  nothing  but  our  service  or 
pleasure, — for  us  to  hunt,  and  eat,  and 


drive,  and  milk,  and  shear.  Strange 
to  say,  Pope,  who  had  so  little  tender- 
ness in  him,  broke  ground  for  the  good 
of  the  animals  in  this  matter: — 

Has  God,  thou  fool!  work'd  solely  for 

thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy 

food? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton 

fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flow'ry 

lawn: 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and 

sings? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his 

wings. 
Is    it   for   thee    the    linnet   pours    his 

throat? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell 

the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  be- 
stride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and 

the  pride. 

Know,   Nature's  children  all  divide 
her  care; 
The     fur     that    warms     a     monarch, 
warni'd  a  bear. 

But  it  is  Cowper  who  strikes  the  tirst 
quite  modern  note.  The  "poet's  cat," 
who— 

much  addicted  to  inquire 
For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire — 

was  accidentally  shut  up  in  her  mas- 
ter's linen-drawer,  is  a  delightful  stu  ly 
in  feline  character.  The  words  pit 
into  her  mouth  suggest  a  purr  of  self- 
satisfaction,  and  whether  from  the 
branch  of  a  $ree  she  watches  with  su- 
percilious detachment  the  gardener  at 
his  work,  or  from  inside  the  drawer 
congratulates   herself  upon   her  com- 
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forts,  she  is  always  a  real  cat,— of  the 
same  race  as  Matthew  Arnold's  "great 
Atossa,"  but  with  less  pretensions  to 
rank  and  beauty  than  were  possessed 
by  "magnificent  Matt's"  immortal  pet. 
There  is  something  distinctively  middle 
class  about  her.  She  belongs  to  the 
Philistines,  and  no  grand  air  lends  an 
Imperial  halo  to  her  vices.  Civil,  if 
callous,  self-centred,  "sedate  and 
grave,"  she  belonged  to  the  rank-and- 
file  of  domestic  pussies.  "Atossa,"  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  monarch  among 
cats: — 

Gruel,  but  composed  and  bland, 
Dumb,  inscrutable  and  grand; 
So  Tiberius  might  have  sat, 
Had  Tiberius  been  a  cat. 

Cowper's  "wild  Jack  hare,"  too,  whom 
he  loved  "for  his  humor's  sake,"  al- 
though "Jack"  always  accepted  his 
kindness  "with  a  jealous  look,  And, 
when  he  could,  would  bite,"  is  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  animal  miniature-paint- 
ing. The  sa me  might  be  said  of  his 
dogs.  But  he  draws  so  many  morals 
from  their  admirable  conduct — "My 
dog  shall  mortify  the  pride  Of  man's 
superior  breed,"  he  exclaims — that  one 
is  reminded  of  the  "goody"  children  ill 
the  early  children's  books.  Still, 
they  live  before  us  notwithstanding 
their  surpassing  excellence,  and  one  has 
to  remember  that  they  were  spaniels 
"high  in  pedigree,"  and  that  such  tend 
to  be  dog-prigs.  There  are  fashions  in 
pets,  whose  influence  extends  to  their 
characters  no  less  than  to  their  persons. 
Scott's  deerhounds,  for  instance,  are 
almost  too  superfine  for  the  taste  of 
the  twentieth  century,  but  their  mas- 
ter's love  has  made  them  immortal. 

Wordsworth's  "Music,"  again,  is  al- 
most unnaturally  good,  yet  he  mau- 
ages  to  invest  her  with  a  winsome 
charm  the  Olney  dogs  were  without. 
There  are  some  lines  in  "Musics' 
"Tribute'  "  which  only  a  greater  than 
Cowper  could  have  written: — 


We  grieved  for  thee,  and  wished  thy 

end  were  past; 
And  willingly  have  laid  thee  here,  at 

last: 
For  thou   hadst  lived   till  everything 

that  cheers 
In  thee  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of 

years; 
Extreme    old    age    had    wasted    thee 

away, 
And  left  thee  but  a  glimmering  of  the 

day; 
Thy  ears  were  deaf,  and  feeble  were 

thy  knees, — 
I   saw   thee   stagger   in   the   summer 

breeze, 
Too  weak  to  stand  against  its  sportive 

breath, 
And  ready  for  the  gentlest  stroke  of 

death. 

Yet  "love,"  he  continues, — 

that  comes  wherever  life  and  sense 
Are  given  by  God,  in  thee  was  most 

intense; 
A  chain  of  heart,  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
A   tender  sympathy,   which  did  thee 

bind 
Not  only  to  us  Men,  but  to  thy  Kind: 
Yea,  for  thy  fellow-brutes  in  thee  we 

saw 
A  soul  of  love,  love's  intellectual  law. 

In  another  poem  her  master  gives  us 
an  instance  of  his  dog's  power  of 
friendship: — 

Four  dogs,  each  pair  of  different  breed. 
Distinguished  two  for  scent,  and  two 
for  speed, 

follow  a  hare  across  a  river  but  thinly 
coated  with  ice.  The  hare  and  three 
of  her  pursuers  get  across  in  safety, 
the  ice  breaks  with  the  fourth,  and  "the 
grayhound,  Dart,  is  overhead!" — 

Better  fate  have  Prince  and  Swallow — 
See  them  cleaving  to  the  sport! 
Music  has  no  heart  to  follow, 
Little  Music,  she  stops  short 

Going  to  the  aid  of  her  drowning  com- 
panion, 

From  the  brink  her  paws  she  stretches, 
Very  hands  as  you  would  say! 
And  afilicting  moans  she  fetches, 
As  he  breaks  the  ice  away. 
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Wordsworth's  animal  pictures,  how- 
ever, are  not  as  perfect  as  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's, partly  because  he  drew  without 
humor,  partly  because  he  had  not  an 
intense  delight  in  personality  either  in 
its  lower  or  higher  forms,  a  delight 
which,  perhaps,  is  not  compatible  with 
an  inspired  comprehension  of  inanimate 
Nature.  Yet  Matthew  Arnold's  finest 
tribute  to  a  dead  pet  is  perhaps  the  one 
which  contains  least  humor  and  most 
philosophy,  and  which  was  written  to 
nothing  more  significant  than  the  me.n- 
ory  of  a  canary.  "Poor  Matthias" 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race,  arrayed 
in  "golden  11  very,"  "courteous-eyed, 
erect  and  slim,"  and  a  wonderful 
songster.  Every  politeness  passed  for 
eight  years  between  him  and  his  own- 
ers; he  was  tame  and  they  were  atten- 
tive, but  from  first  to  last  they  never 
quite  knew  him.  Between  men  and 
dogs  there  may  be  complete  sympathy; 
between  men  and  cats  there  is  occa- 
sionally more  sympathy  than  the  quali- 
ties of  the  felidae  can  be  made  to  ac- 
count for;  but  between  humanity  and 
birds  a  gulf  is  fixed: — 

Birds,  companions  more  unknown, 
Live  beside  us,  but  alone; 
Finding  not,  do  all  they  can. 
Passage  from  their  souls  to  man. 

All  at  once  the  poet,  taught  by  his  little 
hero,  bursts  for  a  moment  into  the  re- 
gion of  pure  poetry: — 

Was  it,  as  the  Grecian  sings, 
Birds  were  born  the  first  of  things, 
Before  the  sun,  before  the  wind, 
Before  the  gods,  before  mankind, 
Airy,  ante-mundane  throng— 
Witness  their  unworldly  song! 
Proof  they  give,  too,  primal  powers, 

The  Spectator. 


Of  a  prescience  more  than  ours — 
Teach  us,  while  they  come  and  go, 
When  to  sail,  and  when  to  sow. 
Cuckoo  calling  from  the  hill, 
Swallow  skimming  by  the  mill, 
Swallows  trooping  in  the  sedge, 
Starlings  swirling  from  the  hedge, 
Mark  the  seasons,  map  our  year, 
As  they  show  and  disappear. 
But,  with  all  this  travail  sage 
Brought  from  that  anterior  age, 
Goes  an  unreversed  decree 
Whereby  strange  are  they  and  we. 

Dog-lovers,  however,  who  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  poets,  even  potentially,  will 
find  "Kaiser," 

With  his  collie  face 
Penitent  for  want  of  race, 

and  "Geist,"  "our  little  friend,"  with 

All  that  gay  courageous  cheer, 
All  that  human  pathos  dear, 

more  touching  than  "poor  Matthias." 
We  see  the  mongrel — dachshund  ami 
collie— 

A  tireless  shepherd-lad, 
Teeming  with  plans,  alert,  and  glad, 

and  we  see  "Geist's"  "broad  brown 
paws,"  and  "liquid,  melancholy  eye.'' 
A  good  likeness  attracts  the  ordinary 
man  more  than  a  beautiful  picture. 

Did  the  poets  read  a  great  deal  iuto 
their  pets  which  was  not  there?  Possi- 
bly. On  the  other  hand,  they  surely 
saw  a  great  deal  which  commoner  eyes 
miss.  No  doubt  they  invented  in  or- 
der to  interpret.  All  artists  do  that. 
There  are  aspects  of  the  truth  which 
fancy  alone  can  illumine,  and  which 
for  the  matter-of-fact  must  remain  dark 
for  ever. 
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A  SLUMP  IN  HUMOR, 


Our  English  literature  entitles  us  to 
claim  as  one  of  our  national  assets  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  that  homely, 
genial  quality  which  is  to  wit  as  the 
fire  by  which  we  warm  ourselves  is  to 
the  flash  of  a  searchlight.  Humor  has 
been  described  as  an  acute  sense  of  the 
Incongruous  and  absurd,  which,  be  it 
remembered,  implies  an  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  reasonable  and  well  p  pro- 
portioned; it  might  almost  be  called 
common-sense  in  holiday  clothes.  One 
does  not  generally  associate  humor  with 
mathematics;  nevertheless  Euclid's 
fashion  of  proving  a  problem  by  dem- 
onstrating the  absurdity  of  its  contra- 
ries is  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  humor- 
ous faculty.  There  are  people  to  whom 
it  would  not  seem  absurd  even  that  the 
less  should  contain  the  greater.  Humor 
then  requires  a  certain  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  things  and  specially 
of  their  proportions.  The  absurd  Is 
largely  the  disproportioned;  witness 
the  "we,  the  people  of  England,"  which 
has  immortalized  the  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street 

Now  there  are  certain  symptoms  in 
English  politics  and  literature  to-day, 
which  suggest  that  people  in  our  cul- 
tured classes  may  be  losing  that  sen3e 
of  proportion  essential  to  humor,  and 
beginning  to  take  themselves  and  their 
opinions  too  seriously.  The  most  ob- 
vious example  of  this  inability  to  recog- 
nize the  absurd  is  to  be  found  in  the 
amateur  martyrdoms  now  in  fashion. 
Ancient  martyrs  went  to  the  stake  sing- 
ing hymns;  modern  ones  go  to  prison 
shrieking  protests.  They  yearn  to  suf- 
fer for  their  cause;  they  demand  mar- 
tyrdom; they  "won't  be  happy  till  they 
get  it" — and  then  they  write  to  the 
newspapers  to  say  with  indignant  ur- 
prise,  that  it  is  very  uncomfortable! 
Mr.  O'Brien  will  sacrifice  to  Ireland 
■anything  but  his  trousers;  the  suffra- 


gettes would  die  for  the  franchise,  but 
cannot  brook  being  second-class  mis- 
demeanants. Is  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  banishing  humor  from  poli- 
tics, or  is  it  the  advent  of  Socialism? 

This  disease  has  always  been  fatal  to 
humor,  and  the  distressing  thing  is  that 
the  robustly  humorous  seem  specially 
liable  to  its  attacks.      Consider  More 
and  his  egregious  Utopians.       Shake- 
speare has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
"spacious  times"  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.      How  could  any  one  with  the 
rudiments  of  humor  contemplate  a  state 
of  things  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
Falstaff,  Olivia  and  Shylock,  Prospero 
and  Dogberry,  Portia  and  Mrs.  Quickly, 
Hamlet     deprived      of     his      sabUs, 
Malvollo  of  his  cross-gartering,  should 
all  sit  at  one  table,  clad  in  the  simple 
uniform  devised  by  collective  wisdom, 
and  entertained  by  "redinge  something 
that  perteneth  to  good  maners  and  ver- 
tue"    under    the    watchful    eye    of    a 
"slphograunte"?     A  slphograunte!  the 
name  is  enough.      We  have  had  merry 
monarchs  and  genial  judges,  but  could 
a  slphograunte  be  anything  but  a  kill- 
joy?     Could  Mercutio  have  been  gay, 
or  Touchstone  witty  in  his  ponderous 
presence?      Yet  More  was  famous  in 
Henry  VIH's  Court  for  his  quips  and 
jests.      In  our  own  days  the  Socialism 
of  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
seems  equally  destructive  to  their  hu- 
morous perceptions.      And  here  again 
we  must  remark  that  the  great  failing 
of  Socialists  is  in  their  sense  of  propor- 
tion.     They  apply  material  plasters  to 
moral   sores, .  and   propose  to  remedy 
evils  as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  old 
as  humanity  by  tinkering  with  the  mar- 
riage laws,  or  exterminating  landlords. 
Becky  Sharp  thought  she  could  be  vir- 
tuous on  five  thousand  a  year;  Social- 
ists believe  that  everybody  will  be  vir- 
tuous on  two  hundred. 
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Our  modern  novelists  suffer  similarly 
from  "swelled  head."  They  are  no 
longer  content  to  tell  us  a  story;  they 
give  us  essays  in  unbelief,  or  studies 
in  mental  pathology;  yet  surely  there 
remain  still  interesting  happenings  in 
the  world  which  better  deserve  de- 
scription than  the  intricacies  of  a 
young  woman's  ill-regulated  Inside. 
Critics,  who  must  be  the  most  kind- 
hearted  of  men,  have  invented  the 
terms  "earnest  work,"  "evident  sincer- 
ity," to  describe  literary  and  artistic 
productions  of  appalling  dinginess. 
Earnestness  and  sincerity  are  certainly 
fine  things,  but  they  are  poor  substi- 
tutes in  a  novel  for  invention  and  hu- 
mor. We  ask  for  cake  and  are  given 
a  stone — and  a  good  deal  of  dirt.  More- 

The  Outlook. 


over,  these  serious  subjects  evoke  a 
portentous  elevation  of  style.  A  young 
lady  explaining  to  her  lover  why  s*ie 
cannot  get  on  with  her  parents  says: 
"Intolerance  collided .  matrimonially 
with  Contempt;  they  looked  for  Con- 
formity as  the  result,  but  Heresy  ap- 
peared instead."  This  is  from  a  lady's 
pen;  a  still  higher  flight,  from  a  man's, 
is  as  follows:  "Weep  not  for  the  victims 
of  Love;  they  have  their  consolation: 
weep  rather  for  those  who  enter  on  the 
stony  path  ensanguined  with  the 
plumes  Love  himself  has  torn  from  his 
wings."  It  is  hardly  surprising  if  we 
shrink  from  the  labor  of  unravelling 
such  sentences,  and  take  refuge  with 
Charles  O'Malley  or  Mrs.  Gamp. 
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George  Eliot's  "Romola"  is  added  to 
Everyman's  Library.  "Adam  Bede" 
and  "Silas  Marner"  had  already  ap- 
peared, and  there  is  a  pleasing  prospect 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Dickens  and 
Scott,  the  Library  will  furnish  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  great  novelist's 
works. 

The  version  of  "The  Eclogues  and 
Georgics  of  Virgil"  which  appears  in 
Everyman's  Library  (E.  P.  Duttou  & 
Co.)  is  an  entirely  new  translation  in 
English  verse  by  T.  O.  F.  Royds. 
More  than  most  of  his  predecessors  Mr. 
Royds  has  succeeded  in  catching  and 
reproducing  the  singular  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  original.  These  conclud- 
ing lines  from  the  eighth  Eclogue  will 
give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Royds'  skill : 

Lo!  on  the  altar,  while  we  linger  here, 
The  unlighted  cinder  flickers  into  flame. 
Good  may  it  bode!     Something  it  bodes 

for  sure. 
Hylax  barks  on  the  threshold.     Is  it 

true? 


Or  is't  that  lovers  weave  them  empty 

dreams? 
Cease!   from   the  town  comes  Daphnis; 

cease,  my  songs. 

The  spring  announcements  of  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  include  several  promising 
books  of  essays:  "Over  Against  Green 
Peak,"  by  Miss  Zephine  Humphrey, 
"The  Quest  of  the  Unseen,"  by  Prof. 
Oscar  Kuhns,  and  "The  Comments  of 
Bagshot,"  by  J.  A.  Spender.  Two  at- 
tractive anthologies  of  summer  verse 
will  be  "Poems  for  Travellers,"  edited 
by  Miss  Mary  R.  J.  DuBois,  and  "The 
Poetic  Old  World,"  edited  by  Miss  Lucy 
H.  Humphrey.  New  volumes  in  the 
American  Nature  Series  will  be  "Fish 
Stories,  Alleged  and  Experienced,"  hy 
President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Holder 
— "Mary,  the  Wasps  and  Others,"  and  a 
revised  edition  of  his  "American  In- 
sects," both  by  Prof.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg, 
author  of  "Darwinism  To-Day,"  which 
is  attracting  wide  attention,  —  and 
"North  American  Trees,"  by   Dr.   Na- 
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thaniel  Lord  Britton,  director  of  ibe 
N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden.  Still  another 
important  nature  book,  suitable  for  gen- 
eral readers,  will  be  "Biology  and  Its 
Makers,"  by  Prof.  William  A.  Locy. 

"Bachelor  Betty"  is  the  story  of  an 
Australian  girl  who  goes  to  London  to 
earn  her  living  while  she  writes  the 
great  novel  which  she  is  quite  sure  is 
concealed  in  her  mind,  and  the  book 
written  by  Miss  Winifred  James  to  tell 
her  experience  abounds  in  laughable 
absurdities,  and  in  that  pleasant  hearti- 
ness which  the  last  ten  years  have 
taught  readers  to  regard  as  colonial. 
Betty's  voyage  to  England  is  pleasautly 
unlike  most  voyages  in  novels  because 
she  goes  in  the  second  cabin  and  sees 
strange  persons,  and  does  not  stop  at 
the  places  where  all  other  travellers 
since  Sindbad  have  stopped  before  her. 
Arrived  in  London  she  is  cheated  by 
a  palmist;  goes  to  see  her  aunt's  step- 
brother, a  pious  soul  who  attends  sales 
and  inflicts  his  purchases  on  his  women 
kind;  she  goes  down  into  the  country 
and  lodges  with  a  picturesque  family 
of  virtuous  poor  folk;  she  comes  back, 
and  gradually  makes  interesting  ac- 
quaintances, writes  a  little  for  the 
newspapers,  sees  the  English  dog  wor- 
shipper, is  idle,  and  furiously  indus- 
trious by  turns,  and  at  last  writes  her 
book  and  accepts  the  only  man  whom 
she  has  not  previously  rejected.  She 
is  always  agreeable  as  she  goes  about 
seeing  her  London,  the  "land  of  Christ- 
inas cards  and  illustrated  paper  pic- 
tures come  true,"  and  never  forgetting 
her  beloved  Australia.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Frederick  Jesup  Stimson's  "The 
American  Constitution"  brings  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  modest,  quiet  Ameri- 


can citizens  who  refuse  to  believe  the 
constitution  inadequate  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  certain  other  citizens  reared  under 
Roman  or  Asiatic  law.    The  volume  is 
composed  of  the  six  lectures  delivered 
last    year    in     the     Lowell     Institute 
Courses,  and  appropriately   clear  and 
simple  in  their  statements,  and  argu- 
ments, but  by  no  means  the  sort  of  dis- 
courses to  be  mastered  at  one  hearing, 
and  its  most  eager  buyers  will  be  those 
lx»fore  whom   the  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered.   The  first  four  of  these  discourses 
are  occupied  with  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  is,  of  Anglo  American 
Constitutional  law  as  Mr.  Stimson  puts 
it.     The  last  two  consider  the  recent 
and  current  events,  their  bearing  and 
possible    consequences,    and,    although 
necessarily  transitory   in  interest  will 
be    more    deeply    considered    by    most 
readers  than  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
I  >ook.     Mr.  Stimson  is  a  jurist,  not  a 
l>olitician;   he  is   a  professor  of  Com- 
parative  Legislation  at   Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  is  accustomed  to  moderate 
and  careful  expressions  and  his  state- 
ments, his  warnings,  and  his  criticism, 
whether  approving  or  otherwise  are  to 
be  received  in  a  far  different  spirit  than 
that    with     which    one    receives     the 
words  of  politician  or  partisan.     This 
is  a  book  to  be  studied  by  the  average 
voter;   not   too   difficult   for   the    high 
school   library   for   the  benefit   of   the 
most     clever     pupils,     and     perfectly 
adapted  to  the  libraries  of  the  working 
men's  clubs,   and  it  is  a  book  which 
sets   its  author  at  once  among   those 
who  are  not  afraid  to  do  their  best  lest 
any     harm     come     to     the     republic. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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BALLAD  OF  THE  YOUNGER  SON. 

My  brother  is  in  goodly  case, 

Far  goodlier  than  I: 
He  hath  a  mansion  to  his  name — 

My  roof -tree  is  the  sky. 
To  him,  a  hundred  willing  knaves 

That  serve  his  belly-need — 
To  me,  a  page  for  my  forage, — 

A  lad 'of  humble  breed. 

Within  my  brother's  stalls  there  stand 

Of  horses  full  five-score: 
A  single  steed  is  all  my  meed, 

Alike  for  peace  and  war. 
To  quench  my  brother's  thirst  (good 
lack!) 

Three  nations  send  their  wine — 
I  may  not  drain  of  France  or  Spain, 

Old  Adam's  drink  is  mine. 

A-many  miles  of  pregnant  tilth 

He  holds  beneath  his  hand: 
To  me,  I  wis,  not  even  is 

One  little  ell  of  land. 
That  he  may  go  dry-shod,  great  lords 

Walk  meekly  in  the  mire: — 
I  am  well  sped  to  have  the  dread 

Of  but  one  poor  esquire. 


For  me,  the  friendly  silent  stars 

Yield  all  that  I  require; 
Their  twinkling  conversation  joins 

Exact  with  my  desire. 
No  other  froward  tongue  doth  wag, 

Unchecked  within  my  tent; 
The  moon  doth  teach  a  wiser  speech 

And  saner  argument 

My  brother  hath  a  clerk  his  craft, 

And  college-learning  rare: 
No  scholar  I — my  books  do  lie 

Now  hither  and  nowhere. 
And  yet,  meseems,  my  idle  dreams* 

(As  through  the  world  I  pass) 
Dimly  reflect  eternal  truths 

As  in  a  looking  glass. 

My  brother  hath  a  thousand  things — 

I  hold  the  earth  in  fee: 
And  who  will  dare  now  to  declare 

My  brother  betters  me? 
My  brother  hath,  but  never  hath — 

I  have,  and  shall  have  still: 
The  Younger  Son  is  Elder  Son — 

The  cup  is  his  to  fill. 

W.  BarradeU-BmUK 

The  Spectator, 


Yet,  in  good  sooth,  1  have  no  ruth 

For  mine  own  poverty: 
I  envy  not  a  whit  or  jot 

All  that  he  betters  me. 
He  lies  as  soft  as  any  King — 

I  couch  as  chance  decrees; 
So  that  I  sleep  I  do  not  grudge 

A  tittle  of  his  ease. 

My  brother  hath  a  thousand  cares 

That  rack  him  day  by  day; 
And  he  is  spent  with  management 

Of  all  his  fine  array. 
But  I  am  free,  as  bird  is  free, 

To  do  my  fondest  will: 
I  would  not  'bate  my  fair  estate 

To  have  my  brother's  ill. 

He  longs,  perchance,  to  ride  abroad- 

A  hundred  footmen  straight 
Make  ready  gear,  and  do  appear 

Before  him  in  the  gate: 
For  seven-and-twenty  weary  months 

Hath  never  been  alone! — 
God!  that  a  man  or  woman  can 

Be  found  to  take  a  throne! 


A  ROYALIST  IN  SPRING-TIME. 

Late  our  land  submissive  lay, 
Hushed  and  silent,  sorrow-wise, 

'Neath  the  old  Protector's  sway. 
Winter,  with  his  grim  allies. 

Roundhead  Winter's  rule  is  o'er; 

Overseas  in  haste  he's  hieing: 
Steps  a  Prince  upon  our  shore, 

Drums  a-beat  and  standards  flying, 

Exiled  in  the  south  afar, 
Ripe  he  comes  for  royal  daring; 

Blue  and  gold  his  colors  are, 
Sky  and  sun  at  once  declaring. 

Bough  and  brake  for  waving  plume; 
Song-birds  for  his  courtly  train; 

Light  and  sound,  and  bud  and  bloom- 
So  the  King  comes  home  again* 

Roundhead  Winter's  rule  is  o'er; 

None,  oh  Spring,  thjr  claim  resist. 
Now  the  King  has  come  once  more. 

Every  man's  a  Royalist 

W.  J.  Cameron. 

The  Nation. 
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RELIGION  IN  LITERATURE.* 


If  a  man  were  asked  for  an  example 
of  a  literature,  not  of  a  distinctly  de- 
votional cast,  nor  yet  to  be  numbered 
among  what  we  understand  by  sacred 
writings,  wherein  religious  influence 
was  most  conspicuous,  whither  would 
he  turn?  Almost  without  hesitation 
to  the  Greek  drama  in  its  prime,  the 
drama  of  JEschylus  and  Sophocles.  It 
is  true  that  this  seems  but  a  small  body 
of  writing  to  choose  for  a  type.  The 
plays  of  these  two  dramatists  which 
have  come  down  to  us  form  but  some 
seven  per  cent,  of  their  entire  achieve- 
ment Yet  are  the  character  and  stand- 
point of  the  authors  so  clearly  revealed 
to  us  by  their  extant  work,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  if  we  had  the 
remaining  ninety-three  per  cent  our  es- 
timate would  be  substantially  different. 
Our  knowledge  would  be  enlarged,  but 
our  judgment  unaltered.  When,  how- 
ever, we  come  to  the  younger  dramatist, 
Euripides,  the  condition  of  things  has 
already  changed.  For  as  thought  ad- 
vances by  centuries  in  other  lands,  it 
advances  by  decades  In  Greece. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  best  of 
Greek  drama  stands  in  this  particular 
the  only  theatre  which  compares  with 
it  in  merit,  compares  with  or  even  sur- 
passes it,  our  own  Elizabethan  stage. 
There  is  nothing  irreligious  in  Shake- 
speare, who  for  most  readers  repre- 
sents Elizabethan  drama.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  there  whs 
any  decided  religious  element  in  Shake- 

•1.  "  The  Tragedies  of  JBachylna."  Edited 
by  P.  A.  Paley.  Fourth  Edition.  (Btbliotheca 
Classics.)    London;  Whlttaker  &  Co.,  1887. 

%  **  Sophocles:  The  Plata  and  Fragments.'1 
Edited  by  R.  C.  Jebb.  Third  Edition.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1888. 

8.  **The  Tragedy  of  Dr.  Faastns."  By  Chris- 
topher Marlowe.  (Old  English  Plays.  Vol. 
I.i    London:  John  Martyn.  1814. 

4.  "The  Works  of  Shakespeare."  Edited 
by  W.  O.  CJark  and  W.  Aldia  Wright.  (The 
Cambridge  Shakespeare.)  London  and  Cam- 
bridge: liacmlllans,  1888. 


speare.  That  which  best  display* 
its  absence  is  that  the  author  is 
never  embarrassed,  in  such  appeals  as 
his  characters  make  to  the  heavenly 
powers,  by  the  question  whether  they 
live  in  Christian  or  heathen  times.  It 
may  be  urged  that  Shakespeare  never 
considered  historic  setting.  But  on 
some  occasions — in  the  classical  plays, 
for  instance — he  could  not  ignore  the 
difference  between  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  creeds.  As  a  fact  a  general 
appeal  to  "heaven"  does  duty  in  one 
kind  of  play  almost  as  well  as  an- 
other. Now  and  then  the  action  on 
the  drama  of  the  supernal  powers  may 
be  recognized  in  such  vague  terms  as 
Edgar  uses  in  "Lear": 

The  Gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant 

vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us. 

But — and  it  would  be  an  affectation  not 
to  recognize  it — the  plot  would  in  al- 
most every  instance  work  out  just  as 
well  were  there  heavenly  powers  or 
were  there  none.  It  is  with  the  Shake- 
spearean plays  as  it  is  with  the  average 
novel.  In  one  play  by  a  lesser  Eliza- 
bethan (of  which  we  shall  speak  in  its 
due  place)  we  come  to  something  which 
more  nearly  reminds  us  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Greek  dramatists:  and  that  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  contrast  oe- 
tween  the  two  theatres  is  not  wholly 
explained  by  differences  in  origin  and 
tradition.    In  a  large  number  of  Shake- 

6.  "Faust":  eine  Tragtfdle,  von  J.  Wolf- 
gang v.  Goethe.  8  Thle.  Edited  by  G.  von 
Ltfper.  (Hempell's  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Goethe.    Vols.  XII.,  XIII.)    Berlin,  1870. 

8.  "The  Powers  of  Darkness."  By  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi  Translated  by  Louise  and  Ayl- 
mer  Maude.    (Printed.) 

7.  "  John  Inglesant."  By  J.  H.  Short  house. 
New  Edition.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1908. 

8.  "II  Santo."  By  Antonio  Fogassaro.  M ll- 
ano: Baldlni,  1906. 

[And  other  works.] 
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speare's  contemporaries  a  more  dis- 
tinctly negative  attitude  is  to  be  de- 
tected than  in  Shakespeare — something 
intentionally  irreligious  or  non-reli- 
gious: atheistic  is  too  strong  a  word. 

The  external  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ence which  we  find  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion between,  say,  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare  are  obvious  enough;  and 
they  have  often  been  dwelt  on:  the  dis- 
tinctly religious  character  of  Greek 
drama  and  especially  of  its  tragedy, 
whereas  modern  drama  descends  much 
rather  from  the  ancient  comic  stage 
than  the  tragic.  Such  questions  of 
cause  and  of  tradition  lie  outside  our 
purpose,  which  is  not  to  inquire  why 
or  how  such  and  such  literatures  are 
permeated  by  religious  influences,  why 
others  are  not  (such  questions  would 
involve  matters  of  polemic),  but  only 
to  examine  the  traits  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  religious  element  in  litera- 
ture when  it  presents  itself. 

One  difficulty,  however,  meets  us  at 
the  outset  To  a  Greek,  to  an  Athe- 
nian who  watched  the  performances  in 
the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  neither  JEschy- 
lus  nor  Sophocles  would  have  been 
counted  as  an  especially  "religious'* 
writer.  That  would  have  appeared 
much  more  Homer  and  Hesiod;  for 
their  writings  formed  a  sort  of  sacred 
books.  This  difference  of  view  belongs 
to  the  difference  between  those  who 
look  upon  a  creed  in  some  measure 
from  outside,  and  those  who  look  on 
it  wholly  from  within;  for  to  these 
last  tradition,  ceremonies,  and  what 
we  may  call  "the  sense  of  the 
supernatural"  appear  all  one.  Homer 
and  Hesiod  tell  the  history  of  the  gods, 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to 
man,  as  it  might  be  matter  for  instruc- 
tion. Now  for  our  purposes  we  shall 
not  take  the  essential  of  religion  in  lit- 
erature to  lie  in  the  repetition  of  any 
sacred  history,  so  much  as  in  "the 
sense  of  the  supernatural"  which 
is    kept    alive    in  the    minds    of    the 


writer  and  of  his  audience.  Con- 
troversy or  concentration  on  Imme- 
diate surroundings  has  engendered 
some  rather  fantastic  definitions  of  the 
word  "religion,"  which  has  been  named 
now  "a  sense  of  the  unknowable,"  now 
"morality  touched  by  emotion."  Bat 
surely  the  idea  of  supernal  powers  i* 
easy  to  grasp — of  powers  greater  than 
human,  greater  in  mere  physical  might 
or  in  moral  gifts  or  in  a  combination  of 
both;  it  seems,  too,  pretty  obvious  that 
a  sense  of  the  existence  of  such  powers 
is  to  be  traced  in  literature  as  else- 
where; and  that  nothing  better  than 
such  a  "sense"  deserves  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  term  "religion." 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  religion  of 
the  Romans  contributed  to  the  "Hib~ 
bert  Journal,"  l  Mr.  Warde  Fowler  haa 
drawn  attention  to  the  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  Latin  reUtfa  and 
the  Latin  sacrum  (sacer).  Religio,  the 
writer  says,  always  signifies  a  feeling 
— the  sense  of  a  supernatural  or,  say, 
at  the  lowest,  a  non-human  power.  The 
awe  or  fear  which  seized  upon  the  early 
Roman  settlers  in  Latium  when  they 
penetrated  the  dark  and  woody  regions 
of  that  yet  unknown  land,  a  land  un- 
der the  protection  of  strange  gods,  and 
carved  for  themselves  clearings  out  of 
the  waste — this  was  essentially  religio.* 
But  when  these  gods  had  been  placated 
and  had  been  taken  into  the  community 
and  made  a  kind  of  citizens  them- 
selves, everything  which  touched  their 
worship  touched  likewise  the  dignity 
of  the  State.  That  was  sacrum,  no 
longer  chiefly  a  matter  of  feeling  but  of 
law.       The  teachings  of  Homer  and 

1 "  Religion  and  Citizenship  in  Early  Rome." 
"Hibbert  Journal."   July,  1907. 

'The  picture  which  Mr.  Fowler  draws  of 
these  first  Latin  immigrants  into  Italy,  and  of 
the  country  which  they  found ,  recalls  Taol- 
tns's  famous  description  of  our  German  fore- 
fathers, of  their  dark  and  swampy  country 
and  of  their  religions  awe  before  their  groves, 
the  "secret  presence11  (tecrttum  Mud)  they 
felt  there,  discerned  by  the  eye  of  faith  alone  • 
—  quod  $ol&  rererentUt  vident. 
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Heslod  belong  much  rather  to  the  sec- 
ond point  of  view.  For  when  ^schy- 
lus  and  Sophocles  wrote,  Homer  and 
Hesiod  were  already  antique  and  aa- 
cred  books;  and  their  "religlo"  is  not 
absolutely  that  of  the  fifth  century; 
though  there  is  in.  the  first  plenty  of 
"rellgio"  likewise,  an  abundant  sense 
of  divine  presence  and  divine  provi- 
dence, expressed  in  passages  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  beliefs  of  any 
people  or  any  age.  Such  is  Glaucus's 
prayer  to  Apollo:  "Hear  me,  O  King 
who  art  somewhere  in  the  rich  plains 
of  Lycia  or  of  Troy,  for  everywhere 
canst  thou  hear  a  man  in  sorrow  such 
as  my  sorrow  is."  * 

Yet  there  is  about  the  action  of  the 
gods  in  Homer  too  little  mystery  to 
satisfy  the  religious  sense  of  an  Athe- 
nian at  the  date  of  our  dramatists.  All 
seems  too  natural  and  aboveboard. 
The  gods  are  in  character  so  like  to 
men,  that  changes  of  fortune  for  mor- 
tals come  rather  from  the  limited  pow- 
ers of  the  divinities,  or  from  their  dis- 
putes among  themselves.  Zeus  over- 
rules; but  not  often  by  an  act  of  indi- 
vidual will;  he  holds  the  scales  of  des- 
tiny to  see  whose  fortune  will  kick  the 
beam.  The  Greek  drama  therefore 
has  in  it  more  of  religion  than  Homer 
in  this  sense,  that  it  has  more  of  the 
immanence  and  imminence  of  the  super- 
natural. 

The  ceremonial  origin  of  Greek  trag- 
edy is  not  a  supremely  important  fac- 
tor in  its  religiousness.  First  because 
that  "ceremonial  origin"  means  rather 
a  satyric  dance  with  chorus  and  chorus- 
'  leader  than  what  we  know  as  tragedy.4 
And  secondly  because,  though  the  thea- 
tre at  Athens  was  likewise  a  temple  of 
Dionysus,  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  of 
the  Greek  tragedies  that  Dionysus  or 
Dionysus's  legend  plays  any  part, 
whereas  the  cultus  of  Apollo  is  almost 

» "  Iliad,"  xvi.  514-6. 

*  The  etymology  of  tragedy  (from  rpdyot, 
a  goat)U  a  sufficient  reminder  of  the  fact. 


always  conspicuous.  The  tragedy  we 
know  is  in  fact  no  longer  distinctively 
ceremonial;  it  is  "literary"  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  meant  indeed  to 
move  "through  pity  and  terror,"  in  Aris- 
totle's famous  phrase;  but  meant  too  to 
interest,  and  in  the  same  sort  of  way 
that  fiction  and  drama  interest  us — as 
in  truth  were  the  miracle  plays  of  the 
middle  ages  and  certainly  the  morali- 
ties— by  the  plot,  by  the  suspension  of 
the  tenoilment,  the  counter-action  of 
men's  characters;  by,  in  a  word,  all  the 
well-accredited  tricks  of  the  trade 
which  must  be  understood  and  acted  on 
in  their  fashion  by  the  writers  of  de- 
tective stories  or  of  melodrama,  if  they 
are  to  reach  their  public,  as  by  the  mas- 
ters of  fiction.  Only  because  their  re- 
ligiosity is  mingled  with  their  "litera- 
ture" do  these  plays  come  within  our 
purview  here. 

The  religiosity  of  the  Greek  drama 
lies  much  more  in  the  whole  atmos- 
phere surrounding  it  than  in  the  inten- 
tion of  any  particular  writer.  It  is  in 
this  wise  conspicuously  different  from, 
say,  the  religious  novel  of  modern  days, 
from  (to  take  an  example  which  is  in 
most  men's  minds)  "II  Santo"  of  Fogaz- 
zaro.  Some  of  the  plays  are  plays 
with  a  purpose — JEschylus's  trilogy  the 
"Oresteia"  has  generally  been  recog- 
nized as  such;  but  the  purpose  is  to 
give  a  divine  sanction  to  some  disputa- 
ble thing,  never  to  preach  abstractedly 
the  idea  of  religion.  The  gods,  in  fact, 
are  always  assumed  first  of  all.  It 
would  be  far  harder  to  prove  that  the 
dramas  were  always  written  to  exalt 
the  gods.  JEschylus  was  accused  of 
Impiety;  it  was  indeed  rather  impiety 
against  the  "sacrum"  than  against  "re- 
llgio," because  he  had  introduced  the 
"unnamed  ones,"  the  Erinyes,  upon  the 
boards.  He  would  from  our  point  of 
view  have  deserved  the  charge  much 
more  for  his  "Prometheus."  For  here 
Zeus  appears  not  so  much  the  king  as 
the  tyrant  of  heaven;  nay,  as  a  tyrant 
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whose  rule  is  not  eternal.  And  all  our 
sympathies  are  with  the  "friend  of 
man"  Prometheus,  who  is  tortured  for 
his  humanity.  It  is  true,  we  know 
but  one-third  of  the  whole;  had  we  the 
rest  of  the  trilogy,  the  Olympians  might 
show  in  a  more  amiable  light;  for  Zeus 
did  at  last  (according  to  one  version  of 
the  myth)  send  his  son  to  unbind  the 
flre-bringer.  Sophocles  again  is  gen- 
erally reckoned  eminently  "pious."  iTet 
what  are  we  to  make  of  that  play  (the 
"Trachiniee")  which  tells  of  the  last 
agonies  of  the  son  of  Zeus,  Heracles, 
son  of  a  god,  forsaken,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  his  father;  and  of  the  words 
which  almost  close  the  scene,  the  words 
of  Hyllus,  Heracles'  son,  when  he 
cries  out  that  things,  that  the  ways 
of  the  world,  are  indeed  wretched  for 
mortals  but  for  the  gods  a  dis- 
grace? 

In  the  "Ajax"  our  author  seems  to  be 
as  much  on  the  side  of  the  martyr, 
and  so  by  inference  against  the  higher 
powers,  as  is  JSschylus  in  the  "Prome- 
theus." But  for  good  or  evil  Athene 
prevails.  "Seest  thou  how  great  is  the 
strength  of  the  gods?" 

We  must  take  in  again  the  literary 
influence  as  a  disturbing  one.  Nothing 
to  a  modern  mind  makes  more  difficult 
the  task  of  determining  what  like  was 
the  Greek  Providence,  than  the  hugely 
important  part  which  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle plays  in  most  of  these  dramas;  be- 
cause it  never  seems  clear  whether  the 
oracle  is  registering  the  inexorable  de- 
cree of  fate,  or  whether  it  issues  com- 
mands which  may  be  obeyed  or  dis- 
obeyed. Apollo  does  himself  say  in 
one  play  (the  "Eumenides")  that  every 
word  of  his  oracle  is  but  the  command 
of  Zeus.  But  there  are  other  pieces — 
all  those  of  Sophocles,  for  instance, 
which  concern  "Thebes'  line" — where 
misfortunes  are  indeed  prophesied  by 
Apollo,  but  they  rain  down  alike  on  the 
just  and  unjust.  Some  of  these  ef- 
fects we  are  justified  in  laying  to  the 


score    of    literature.      Nothing    could 
lend  itself  more  excellently  to  a  "plot" 
especially  the  kind  of  plot  which  the 
Greeks  liked,  than  the  history  of  the 
gradual  fulfilment  of  one  of  these  ora- 
cles, in  defiance  of  all  the  seeming  con- 
trary action  of  the.  characters.       We 
know  from  Aristotle  how  highly  this 
conflict — the  irony   of  the  situation — 
was  appreciated  by  an  Athenian  public. 
The   supreme  example  of  it — the  su- 
preme example  of  art  in  drama — was 
reckoned  the  "OEdipus  Rex"  of  Sopho- 
cles,   which    opens    with    the    second 
plague  that  has  come  upon  Thebes  (the 
Sphinx  being  the  first)  and  the  message 
received  from  Delphi  that  it  will  not 
be  stayed  till  the  death  of  Lalus  the 
former  king  has  been  avenged.      What 
the  audience  knows  and  OEdipus  knows 
not  is  that  he  is  himself  the  son  of  this 
Lalus;  that  he  had  as  a  child  been  ex- 
posed and  brought  up  elsewhere,  had 
killed  Lalus  (not  knowing  who  he  was 
nor  yet  meaning  to  slay)  in  a  chance  en- 
counter;   how,    soon    after   coming   to 
Thebes  as  a  stranger,  he  had  freed  the 
city  from  its  first  terror  by  guessing 
the   riddle   of    the    Sphinx,    had    been 
elected  to  the  vacant  throne,  and,  all 
unconscious,  had  married  Iocaste,  the 
late   king's    widow,    his    own    mother. 
All  this  the  audience  knows;  one  part 
of  this  the  hero  and  victim  of  the  plot 
dreams  not  of;  that  part  has  by  slow 
steps  to  be  revealed  to  him,  first  by 
Teireslas,    the    blind    seer-king,   whom 
(Edipus  had  sent  for;  he  speaks  unwil- 
lingly and  in   ambiguous  words;   and 
(Edlpus  detects  only  some  plot  betweeu 
him  and  Creon.       Anon  a  messenger 
comes     from     Corinth     to     say     that 
(Edipus's  putative  father,  the  king  of 
Corinth,  is  dead,  and  as  it  would  seem 
to  relieve  him  of  the  weight  of  terror 
that  hung  over  him  always.      For  an- 
other oracle  had  foretold  to  CBdipus 
long  ago  that  he  would  do  precisely 
what  he  did,   namely,   would  km   njs 
father  and  marry  his  mother.      At  last 
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by  a  strange  chain  of  circumstance,  by 
the  meeting  of  this  messenger  from 
Corinth,  the  very  man  who  received 
CEdipus  as  a  child,  with  the  very  shep- 
herd who  had  been  commissioned  to 
expose  him,  all  is  made  plain;  the  most 
heart-rending  of  tragedies  is  completed, 
when  Iocaste  goes  Into  the  palace  and 
hangs  herself,  and  CEdipus  puts  oat 
his  own  eyes,  praying  men  to  banish 
him  from  the  city. 

Here  is  indeed  a  tale  of  horrors. 
Here  is  enough  of  fear  and  pity  to  fur- 
nish forth  a  legion  of  tragedies:  here, 
too— -to  descend  to  earth — is  Just  the 
kind  of  suspense  of  interest  which  a 
Gaboriau  knows  how  to  handle,  or  any 
skilled  writer  of  sensational  novels,  in 
fact  the  dialogue  between  the  Corin- 
thian messenger  and  the  Theban  shep- 
herd has  its  close  parallels  in  the  cross- 
examinations  of  the  "trial  scene"  with- 
out which  no  sensational  novel  is  com- 
plete. Now  in  an  early  state  of  so- 
ciety all  audiences  have  in  them  a  spice 
of  cruelty.  Though  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre was  a  horror  to  the  Greeks,  one 
need  not  doubt  that  the  public  at  a 
Greek  theatre  got  a  pleasure  which 
was  by  no  means  "purification,"  in 
watching  how  Pate  or  the  gods  played 
with  mortals  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse. 

"But  what  room  is  there  for  'religion' 
here?"  it  might  be  asked.  Not  much, 
no  doubt,  if  we  judge  only  by  the 
thoughts  of  our  time.  Because  benefi- 
cence not  less  than  power  is  for  us  an 
attribute  of  the  divine.  But  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  primary 
idea  of  a  supernal  being  was  the  idea 
of  beneficence.  It  was  first  of  all  the 
idea  of  power;  and  in  the  idea  of  power 
neither  of  the  plays  which  we  have 
cited,  "Prometheus"  or  "CEdipus  Rex," 
Is  deficient;  in  neither  is  the  supreme 
might  of  the  gods  called  in  question. 
Nor  are  the  gods  themselves  ever  left 
out  of  mind.  In  how  many  Greek 
dramas  do  we  begin  with  an  invocation 


or  a  religious  rite!  In  this  one, 
"CEdipus  Rex,"  in  the  "ChoephorT  of 
JEschylus,  and  in  the  "Eumenides" 
too. 

There  are  other  plays  which  show 
the  gods  in  a  much  more  human,  more 
amiable  light.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  examine  the  plots  of  all.  Let  us 
take  two  in  which  religion  and  patriot- 
ism are  ingeniously  interwoven,  two 
plays  by  different  authors,  the  "Eu- 
menides" of  JEschylus,  the  "CEdipus 
Coloueus"  of  Sophocles,  plays  not  at 
first  sight  connected,  and  yet  con- 
nected in  a  curious  and  interesting 
way. 

Every  one  knows  generally  the  plot 
of  that  sequence  of  plays  by  jfischylus 
whereof  the  "Agamemnon"  Is  the  first; 
that  the  first  of  the  trilogy  tells  of  the 
home-coming  of  the  king  of  men  from 
Troy,  the  fears  of  those  guilty  lovers. 
Clytemnestra  and  JEgisthus;  of  how 
the  king  is  entrapped  and  slain  (in  his 
bath)  by  the  queen.  Then  how  In  the 
"Choephori,"  the  second  of  the  series, 
the  hero  is  Orestes,  the  son,  who  after 
long  years  has  been  sent  by  Apollo  to 
avenge  Agamemnon's  death,  not  on 
-Egisthus  alone,  but  on  Orestes'  own 
mother,  Clytemnestra.  Orestes  slays 
them  both.  Then  opens  the  third  of 
the  trilogy,  the  "Eumenides,"  In  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where 
Orestes  has  taken  refuge,  having  been 
pursued  thither  by  the  avengers,  the 
daughters  of  Night,  the  Erinyes.  The 
Erinyes  pursue  Orestes  to  Athens;  and 
he  seeks  safety  once  more  at  the  shrine 
of  Athene.  Athene  herself  will  not 
judge  the  case.  But  she  appoints  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  the  august  "u fi- 
ner house"  of  Athens,  to  be  judges. 
Apollo  pleads  for  the  prisoner,  the 
Erinyes  plead  for  vengeance  on  the 
matricide;  the  court  is  divided;  but 
Athene  gives  the  casting  vote  for 
Orestes.  And  then  she  sets  herself  to 
the  task  of  soothing  the  anger  of  the 
Furies,  who  henceforth  become  the  Eu- 
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menides,  the  well-disposed,  the  tutelary 
goddesses  of  Athenian  ground. 

It  is  to  their  grove  that  in  "CEdipas 
Coloneus"  the  blind  CEdipus  comes,  led 
by  his  daughter,  Antigone.  CEdipus, 
like  Lear,  has  been  maddened  by  his 
sufferings;  now  he  is  resigned.  The 
chorus  chant  to  him  the  most  beautiful 
(perhaps)  of  all  Greek  chorus-chants  in 
praise  of  the  land  to  which  he  had 
come  and  of  the  grove  sacred  to  those 
very  beings  who  had  expressed  all  the 
fury  of  vengeance  and  despair — 

a  binding  of  souls,  a  lyreless  chant,  a 
dread  to  mortals. 

Such  had  they  been,  who  are  now  the 
kind  and  tutelary  though  still  awful 
goddesses  of  the  place.  And  in  the 
same  spirit  CEdipus's  despair  has  sof- 
tened down  into  the  hope  of  finding  a 
grave  in  Attica — no  more.  When  The- 
seus, king  of  Athens,  comes  and  pro- 
tects CEdipus  against  those  who  would 
hale  him  back  to  Thebes,  CEdipus  in- 
vokes the  blessing  of  Zeus  on  his  pro- 
tector; and  against  his  son  Polynices, 
who  had  driven  him  into  exile,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  "ancient  goddess  Justice, 
whose  seat  is  by  the  throne  of  Zeus"; 
while  the  chorus,  and  as  it  were  with 
confidence,  call  on  Zeus  and  Athene 
and  Artemis  to  sustain  the  just  cause 
of  Athens  against  the  Thebans.  There- 
fore is  it  clear  that  not  all  CEdipus's 
troubles  nor  the  knowledge  of  them  has 
shaken  the  belief  in  Providence  of  the 
king  or  of  the  chorus  of  old  Athenian 
men.  The  last  scene  of  the  play  is  the 
most  impressive  possible.  None  but 
Theseus — not  even  CEdipus's  daughters 
— is  to  know  where  the  wanderer's 
body  has  its  last  home.  So  CEdipus 
and  Theseus  go  apart  A  messenger 
reports  the  end: 

After  we  had  gone  a  little  way  apart 
we  turned  round,  and  we  saw  that  the 
other  had  disappeared;  and  our  king 
had  his  hand  before  his  eyes  as  before 
something  terrible  that  his  sight  could 


not  endure.  And  anon  we  saw  him 
bow  down  and  prostrate  himself,  pay- 
ing vows  to  earth  and  to  Olympus  the 
home  of  the  gods. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  these 
things?  Is  CEdipus's  philosophy  the 
philosophy  of  the  Book  of  Job— that 
one  of  all  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
which  is  the  most  like  to  a  Greek  play 
— wherein  the  outcome  of  all  disputa- 
tion seems  to  be  that  it  is  useless  argu- 
ing with  the  powers  of  heaven,  who, 
after  all,  are  there  and  are  supreme? 
A  pusillanimous  conclusion  it  would  ap- 
pear to  many  minds.  But  the  effect 
of  it  is  certainly  not  pusillanimous  nor 
mean.  CEdipus  rises  far  above  Lear  in 
dignity,  though  not  in  pity;  just  be- 
cause his  troubles  come  from  the  de- 
crees of  the  gods  or  from  fate:  and  he 
reconciles  himself  even  to  them  in  the 
end.  So  do  all  the  characters — almost 
all.  Even  Heracles  seems  to,  when 
he  prays  that  his  funeral  fire  may  be 
lighted  before  agony  unseal  his  lips 
once  more;  but  Heracles'  dignity  and 
resignation  are  far  less  great  than  An- 
tigone's. "Firmness  of  purpose,"  says 
Hazlitt,  "and  calmness  of  sentiment  are 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  Greek  drama.  They 
act  and  suffer  as  if  they  were  always 
in  the  presence  of  a  higher  power;  or 
as  if  human  life  itself  were  a  religious 
ceremony  performed  in  honor  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  State/' 

And  if  we  look  on  these  religious 
"experiences"  of  Greek  drama  less  sub- 
jectively, then  we  see  that  in  the  trans- 
formation (for  example)  of  the  Erinyes 
to  the  Eumenides  we  have  almost  pre- 
cisely the  change  which  Wordsworth 
describes  at  the  end  of  his  "Ode  to 
Duty": 

Stern  lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace 

— a  truth,  no  doubt,  to  the  Greek  con- 
science only  half  revealed  and  half  con- 
cealed. 
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Apollo  and  Athene  appear  In 
.ASschylus's  play  more  than  In  any  other 
the  friends  of  humankind.  The  Erinyes 
tannt  them  as  the  "young  gods."  So 
that  we  have  here  somewhat  of  the 
notion  of  a  New  Dispensation,  whereby 
the  terrors  of  the  Law  are  relaxed. 
But  Athene  at  least  speaks  with  no  dis- 
respect of  the  old.  The  Furies  are 
"the  ancient  wisdom" — iraXaio^povia. 
Yet  if  belief  thus  advanced  from  its 
old  austerity,  and  <£o/fos  became 
more  of  awe  and  less  of  simple  dread, 
they  did  not  advance  quick  enough  for 
the  thought  of  the  succeeding  age. 
Thus  It  is  that  the  religious  drama  in 
Its  purity  dies  with  Sophocles.  Hu- 
manitarianism  drives  it  out 

For  it  Is  but  a  narrow  view  of  things 
that  will  assert  that  religion  and  hu- 
manity are  naturally  allied.  The  con- 
trary rather;  even  as  the  cult  of  the 
ideal  makes  men  naturally  impatient  of 
the  actual;  though  there  may  be  a 
realistic  art  which  is  also  idealist.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  and  not  from  mere 
self-interest  (as  is  supposed)  that  the 
aristocratic  party  in  any  State  is  found 
to  be  the  upholder  of  religion.  Be- 
cause an  aristocracy  is  necessarily 
somewhat  Idealist  also.  To  Euripides 
it  fell  to  illustrate  the  natural  antago- 
nism 'twixt  religion  and  humanltarian- 
ism;  he  himself  was  by  nature  a  pessi- 
mist with  a  most  tender  heart.  His 
instincts  were  those  of  the  democracy. 
And  the  clubmen  of  the  type  of  Aris- 
tophanes hated  him  as  bitterly  as  they 
hated  democracy.  They  hated  Soc- 
rates, too,  who  on  his  side  never  at- 
tended the  theatre  save  when  a  play 
of  Euripides  took  the  stage. 

AH  that  was  said  a  few  pages 
back  of  the  artistic  side  of  the  Greek 
dramas  serves  to  suggest  the  dis- 
tinction which  lies  between  all  drama 
and  all  fiction  on  the  one  hand, 
both  of  which  presuppose  an  audi- 
ence,   and    an    audience    which    has 


claims,  and  such  literature  as  is  purely 
personal.  Devotional  literature  is  ex- 
cluded from  our  purview.  But  there 
remains  the  literature  which  may  be 
called  didactic,  that  assumes  a  quite 
different  attitude  of  the  author  towards 
his  public.  A  good  deal  of  Words- 
worth's poetry  is  of  this  kind.  In  the 
case  of  the  "Ode  to  Duty,"  a  critic 
might  hesitate  whether  to  call  it  devo- 
tional or  didactic.  Very  largely  didac- 
tic too  is  a  body  of  literature  of  the 
highest  rank  which  is  also  narrative. 
But  the  narrative  and  the  didactic  ele- 
ments seem  to  stand  apart  never  fused; 
and  it  is  In  the  didactic  parts  that  re- 
ligious influence  is  seen.  Such  is  the 
greatest  constructed  epic  which  the 
world  has  seen,  the  "JEneid";  such  in 
varying  degrees  are  the  two  epics  more 
directly  modelled  on  the  "ifineid,"  the 
"Geru8alemme  Llberata"  and  "Para- 
dise Lost"  Such  is  a  poem — not  epic 
but  half  narrative — which  stands  apart 
from  all  these  three — superior  to  all 
three — the  "DIvina  Commedia."  The 
difference  between  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  Homer  and  the  same  in  Virgil 
is  very  noticeable.  Where  the  direct 
action  of  the  gods  occurs  in  the 
"JEneid"  we  recognize  it  as  mere  imi- 
tation and  are  quite  unconvinced. 
But  all  through  the  "JEneld"  we  are 
conscious  of  a  purpose  behind  the  mere 
narrative,  a  didactic  purpose  which  is 
also  intensely  religious.  It  permeates 
our  minds  almost  unconsciously,  and 
only  when  we  have  come  to  the  end  or 
the  poem  we  realize  how  earnest  has 
been  our  author,  while  recalling  those 
later  Romans  of  his  time  to  the  great- 
ness and  to  all  the  countless  troubles 
of  their  origin — "per  tot  discrimina 
rerum" — to  ground  the  patriotism 
which  he  evokes  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gion. As  M.  Boissier  notes,  the 
"^Eneid"  is  not  So  much  the  history  of 
the  planting  of  the  Roman  people  in 
Italy  (with  which,  in  fact,  iEneas  had 
nought  to  do)  as  of  the  transplanting 
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thither  of  their  ancient  gods/'  ^neas 
is  the  ideal  of  the  religious  man,  :  <»t 
less  "pious"  in  his  relation  to  heaven 
than  to  his  own  kin,  ready  at  once  to 
sacrifice  his  love  and  ease  when  the 
word  comes  from  Jove.  In  neither 
Tasso's  nor  Milton's  poem  is  the  same 
result  so  effectively  achieved;  though  it 
is  sought  in  both  (for  it  is  no  common 
arms  but  the  "religious  arms"  of  the 
crusaders  that  the  former  sings),  and 
in  "Paradise  Lost"  it  is  much  more 
evidently  proposed.  Of  Dante's  work 
it  is  needless  to  speak.  It  stands  quite 
alone,  the  most  religious  of  all  works 
of  literature  and  the  most  literary  of 
all  works  of  religion. 

And  as,  passing  rather  outside  the 
limits  of  our  scheme,  we  have  come 
down  to  Milton,  it  may  be  well  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  those  almost 
contemporaries  of  his,  that  band  of  re- 
ligious lyrists  who  sang  such  individual 
strains  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  Of 
their  poetry  that  which  is  strictly  re- 
ligious is  devotional  also;  and  there- 
fore would  be  excluded  from  our  study. 
But  they  wrote  much  which  was  amor- 
ous likewise,  and  sometimes  in  their 
devotional  poetry  they  mixed  up  a 
strain  so  like  that  of  earthly  love  that 
their  production  has  a  character  apart. 
They  are  indeed  a  race  of  belated 
troubadours.  This  is  their  general 
character.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
alike  in  their  production.  We  may 
place  Donne  at  the  head  of  that  frater- 
nity. He,  though  in  his  secular  verso 
one  of  the  most  sensuous,  is  in  his  re- 
ligious numbers  one  of  the  most  devo- 
tional, and  the  simplest  and  finest  in 
his  devotion.  But  Crashaw,  with  a 
chaster  muse,  is  much  more  fantastical. 

•  "  Le  deeaein  [de  VRrtiide]  n'a  pa*  toojoors 
M  bien  compris:  U  eat  ponrtant  facile  a  le 
amlair.  II  sufflt  de  reflechlr  un  moment  pour 
reconnattre  que  le  sujet  de  VEnHd*  oe  pouv- 
alt  pa*  6tre  l'arrivee  en  Italie  et  le  triomphe 
d*nne  race  Itrangfere,  mala  aealement  l'intro- 
daotion  de  qaelqaes  dienz  noaveaax."  —  Q. 
Bofaefor,  "La  Religion  Romaine  d*  Aoguate  aux 
Antonina,"  vol.  i.  p.  384. 


Even  the  saintly  Herbert  runs  to  fan- 
tasy. Herrick  keeps  a  high  artistry 
in  both  kinds;  but  is  certainly  less  la- 
spired  in  his  religious  verse.  It  skills 
not  to  dwell  at  length  upon  all  the 
types  of  literature  at  which  we  have 
been  glancing  in  this  section;  bat,  f.n 
order  to  keep  our  inquiry  within  some 
bounds,  to  undertake  a  more  fruitful 
comparison  between  the  Greek  drama 
and  our  great  drama  of  the  Elizabethan 
age. 

It  is  a  very  obvious,  though  not  lm 
pertinent,  reflection  that  our  modern 
drama  or  fiction,  so  far  as  descent  goes, 
draws  its  marrow  much  more  from 
Greek  comedy  than  Greek  tragedy. 
Modern  fiction  does  so  very  evidently. 
For  all  our  novels  of  character  and 
manners  are  more  or  less  derived  from 
one  great  archetype — "Don  Quixote/' 
And  the  foundation  of  "Don  Quixote" — 
howsoever  noble  and  varied  the  struc- 
ture which  Cervantes  raised  thereon, 
the  foundation  is  certainly  what  may 
be  called  Pantagruellsm,  that  admix- 
ture of  satire  and  horseplay  which 
Kabelais  derived  from  the  Roman 
scene,  as  it  from  the  Greek.  At  either 
end  of  the  chain  stand  two  men  of  high 
genius  and  wide-reaching  influence, 
Aristophanes  and  Cervantes;  and  lesser 
men  form  the  links  between  them.  In 
that  the  Elizabethan  drama  was  very 
obviously  meant  essentially  to  interest 
and  amuse,  it  is  first  cousin  to  this  fic- 
tion, and  in  all  this  far  remote  from 
Greek  drama.  We  realize  this  best 
when  after  looking  at  the  motley  dis- 
play of  intellectual  wares  preserved  in 
Henslowe's  "Diary"— comedy,  tragedy, 
farce  elbowing  one  another  and  all  at 
the  choice  of  this  ignorant  manager 
who  spells  Caesar  "Seaser" — we  let  our 
minds  go  back  to  the  ceremonies  whiih 
attended  the  performance  of  a  Greek 
tragedy,  the  sacrifices  which  preceded 
it,  the  oath  which  the  archon  adminis- 
tered to  the  judges  who  were  to  award 
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the  prize.  Yet  literature  Itself  Is 
greater  than  any  tradition,  and  un- 
bound by  the  trappings  of  circum- 
stance. Elizabethan  tragedy  at  Its 
best  is  so  immense,  so  apt  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  Greek  in  other  partic- 
ulars, that  the  difference  between  the 
two  sorts  in  one  particular,  the  com- 
parative absence  from  our  drama  of 
the  religious  element,  must  needs  im- 
press the  studious.  No  example  of  t'ie 
difference  could  be  better  chosen  than 
"Lear.**  There  is  a  good  deal  alike 
in  the  presentment  of  Shakespeare's  de- 
throned king  upon  the  one  hand,  and 
Sophocles*  CEdipus  upon  the  other. 
Lear  is  much  the  more  affecting  figure, 
the  more  pitiable.  His  wrongs  are 
more  poignant,  because  they  come  not 
from  fate  but  from  his  own  children. 
His  sufferings  are  more  terrible.  But 
he  could  never  have  been  presented  on 
a  Qreek  stage,  because  to  their  eyes 
it  would  have  seemed,  and  to  our  eyes 
most  partly  seem,  that  in  the  picture 
human  nature  is  degraded.  By  this 
comparison  and  contrast  we  realize 
again  the  truth  of  what  Hazlitt  says, 
that  throughout  all  his  sufferings  the 
Greek  hero  acts  as  if  he  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  gods;  and  we  see  here 
too  some  sort  of  a  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  pusillanimity  brought 
against  the  religious  attitude  of  the 
early  Greek  drama,  though  prima  facie 
it  might  seem  grounded.  It  is  not  so, 
we  have  already  said,  in  its  effects. 
Just  because  CEdipus  feels  himself 
struck  by  powers  above  human,  does 
he  preserve  the  reason  and  the  dignity 
which  Lear  lacks.  After  all,  then,  the 
+6fkK  of  Aristotle  is  not  mere  fear; 
such  a  man  might  feel  before  the  "out, 
vile  Jelly"  of  Cornwall,  or  the  fiendish 
malice  of  Iago,  not  before  the  shrine  at 
Delphi. 

So  much  for  the  general  aspect  of  the 
two  dramas;  but  there  is  more  behind. 
It  will  be  urged  naturally  enough  that 
one  reason  why  the  religious  element  is 


left  out  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  his 
contemporaries',  lies  in  this — that  secu- 
lar things  and  religious  had  been*  now 
much  more  separated  than  they  'were 
in  the  ancient  world;  there  was  a  divi- 
sion of  labor.  Undoubtedly  this,  is  a 
vera  causa,  a  very  effective  one:  but  it 
reaches  further  than  the  argument. 
The  profession  of  actor  was  anathema 
to  the  early  Christians;  it  was  never 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  not  though  in 
the  miracle  plays  monks  and  priests,  be- 
came themselves  actors.  Thus  the  po- 
sition of  the  playwright  as  of  the  actor 
was  the  antithesis  of  that  of  a  Greek 
tragedian.  He  was  not  alone  wholly 
secular,  but  was  in  a  sense  anti-cler- 
ical or  anti-religious,  as  the  case  might 
be.  None  of  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists refuse  to  represent  holy  men  and 
devout  women;  Friar  Laurence,  in  "Ko- 
meo  and  Juliet,"  has  his  counterpart  or 
parallel  in  Friar  Bonaventura  in  Ford's 
44  'TIs  Pity  she's  a  Whore";  the  mar- 
tyred Duchess  in  "Vittorla  Corombona" 
is  a  model  of  piety  and  devotion.  But 
taken  for  all  in  all,  Shakespeare's  at- 
titude towards  religion  is  certainly 
enigmatical,  that  of  most  of  the  remain- 
ing dramatists  inclining  rather  to  nega- 
tion. How  strange,  for  instance,  in 
that  most  beautiful  and  most  famous 
speech  of  Lear: 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you 

are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless 

storm,  etc. 

how  strangely  sounds  the  end. 

Take  physic,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches 

feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to 

them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  we  have  admitted 
that  there  are  the  same  kind  of  enigmas 
and  contradictions  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  speeches  in  the  Greek  drama,  we 
answer  "Yes;  but  in  the  Greek  religion 
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there  was  no  theology  such  as  there  Is 
In  the  Christian  Faith."  Hamlet  is 
the  character  of  Shakespeare  whom  we 
at  once  think  of  in  comparison  with 
Orestes.  The  comparison  has  been 
often  drawn.  But  if  their  destinies 
were  alike,  how  strongly  does  the  per- 
petual scepticism  of  the  former  con- 
trast with  the  only-for-a-moment  hesi- 
tating faith  of  Orestes  and  obedience 
to  Apollo's  oracle:  though  his  task,  the 
killing  of  his  mother  along  with  his 
mother's  seducer,  was  far  more  terri- 
ble than  Hamlet's!  And  we  fall  back 
for  evidence  on  that  piece  of  evidence 
which  was  cited  at  the  beginning,  that 
in  the  cases  of  appeal  to  the  heavenly 
powers  it  matters  not  whether  the 
scene  be  placed  in  heathen  or  in  Chris- 
tian times;  the  pagans  invoke  "heaven*' 
and  the  Christians  now  and  again  in- 
voke "Jove";  and  there  is  as  much  and 
the  same  kind  of  religiosity  in  one  as 
in  the  other.  This  is  of  course  the 
crux  of  the  difficulty.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinct "historic  sense*'  in  Shakespeare; 
but  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning 
pagan  mythologies,  pagan  religions 
were  familiar  to  cultivated  minds;  the 
more  earnest  and  cultivated  souls — un- 
consciously or  not — really  adopted 
some  of  the  tenets  of  paganism,  which 
often  became  a  secondary  religion  for 
the  literary,  as  the  theology  of  Chris- 
tendom was  more  and  more  reckoned 
the  concern  of  a  section  of  society;  the 
"division  of  labor*'  having  carried 
things  thus  far.  In  Milton  himself  one 
sees  a  curious  contest  between  his  clas- 
sicism and  his  piety.  Now  he  invoked 
some  goddess  of  paganism;  anon  he 
tells  the  being  he  has  prayed  to  that 
she  is  an  "empty  dream."  And  gen- 
erally this  attitude  of  mind  has  become 
so  common  in  the  modern  world,  that 
even  scholars  grow  into  the  habit  of  at- 
tributing to  the  ancients  a  kind  of  dil- 
ettantism in  belief  which  is  the  child 
of  their  own  minds.  Shakespeare,  who 
knew  all  things,  knew  the  differences 


between  paganism  and  Christianity  not 
less  well  than  he  appreciated  the  differ- 
ence in  his  own  creed  betwixt  the  Old 
and  the  New  Dispensation.  That  he 
has  expressed  fully  in  two  tremendous 
lines: 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for 
mercy,  rendering  none? 

Bhytoch.  What  judgment  shall  I 
dread,  doing  no  wrong? 

That  incomparable  speech  of  Portia's  on 
the  quality  of  mercy;  the  gentle  char- 
acters of  a  Friar  Laurence,  the  "holy 
Gonzalo,  honorable  man'"  (whose  last 
words  in  the  play  are  "Be  it  so! 
Amen!")— a  dozen  other  such  prefigure 
the  "Christian  graces."  A  bishop — 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Bishop  of  St  An- 
drews— has  written  a  book  to  display 
Shakespeare's  familiarity  with  the 
Scriptures.  But  against  these  evi- 
dences of  knowledge  and  of  sympathy 
we  have  to  set  such  a  speech  as  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Vienna 7  to  Claudlo 
when  he  has  come  to  prepare  him  for 
death:  a  most  strange  speech  for  a  sup- 
posed friar;  for  it  contains  not  one 
word  of  the  ordinary  consolations  of 
religion,  and  is  merely  a  declamation 
on  the  worthlessness  of  life.  That 
speech  contains  these  lines: 

Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age, 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  botli 

which  at  once  lead  on  our  thoughts  to 
a  still  more  famous  passage  of  Shake- 
speare— perhaps  the  most  famous  in  all 
Shakespeare — wherein  not  Prospero 
alone  but  Prospero's  creator  seems  to 
be  taking  leave  of  us.  Surely  it  U 
only  our  familiarity  with  those  words 
or  their  beauty  that  hides  from  us  their 
supreme  sadness: 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on;  and  our  little 

life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep 
6  In  "  The  Tempest." 
'  In  "Measure  for  MeMare." 
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And  we  have  been  told  a  line  or  two 
before  how  our  world  and  "all  which  it 
inherit  shall  dissolve,  and  . . .  Leave  not 
a  rack  behind."* 

This  negation  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able that  it  is  precisely  in  eschatology 
that  the  Christian  creed  is  so  much 
richer  than  the  pagan  creeds.  And 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  the 
Elizabethans  fully  appreciated  the 
wealth  of  material  which  this  eschatol- 
ogy put  in  their  hands.  Their  indif- 
ference or  negativeness  on  what  we 
may  call  the  purely  religious  side  of 
their  belief  contrasts  with  their  alert- 
ness to  its  aesthetic  side.  Though  the 
Duke  in  "Measure  for  Measure/'  for  all 
he  is  in  the  guise  of  a  Friar,  can  find 
for  Olaudlo  condemned  to  death  no  bet- 
ter consolations  than  the  emptiness  of 
life,  not  half  so  good  as  Lucretius  had 
found  for  mankind,  yet  the  notion  of 
Purgatory  comes  in  very  effectively  in 
Hamlet,  with  the  picture  of  the  elder 
Hamlet  constrained  "to  fast  in  tires" 
because  Death  had  surprised  him  "un- 
housel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled." 

In  one  play  of  this  vast  Elizabethan 
stage,  this  aspect  of  religion  enters 
with  tremendous  effect.  Marlowe's 
"Dr.  Faustus"  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  non-reli- 
giousness of  the  Elizabethan  drama;  it 
must  rather  be  taken  as  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule  for  which  »ve 
have  been  contending.  It  proves  at 
least  that  a  Greek-like  drama  was  not 
excluded  by  the  peculiar  traditions  of 
the  more  modern  theatre.      "Faustus" 

•  Compare  Lueretlus. 
Prinoipio  maria  ao  terras  oaelumque  taere: 
Quorum    naturam    triplioem,    tria    corpora 

(Memmi) 
Tree  species  tarn  dissimlles,  tria  talia  texta, 
Una  dies  dsbit  exitio,  multosque  per  annos 
Snstentata  met  moles  et  maohina  mundi. 

'*De  Rertim  Natura,"  t.  92-6. 
Or  again, 
Mutat  eoim  mnndi  naturam  totius  aetas, 
Bx  alioque  alias  status  exoipere  omnia  debet; 
Nee  manet  alia  sui  simllis  res.     Omnia  mi- 
grant. 
Omnia  commutat  Natnra  et  rertere  oogit. 

Ibid.  t.  8*5-8. 
Bnt  here  things  only  change :  there  Is  still  a 
rack  behind. 


is  in  certain  particulars  liker  to  a 
Greek  play  than  any  other  original  one 
of  later  times.  And  whether  we  judge 
it  by  the  magnificent  flow  of  the  verse 
or  by  the  tragic  intensity  of  its  ending, 
we  must  confess  it  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  its  age.  Alas!  among  Mar- 
lowe's work  it  stands  alone.  The 
versification  of  "Edward  II."  is  very 
good,  and  the  poet  has  dealt  very  in- 
geniously and  naturally  with  his  his- 
torical material.  But  it— "Edward  II." 
— nowhere  approaches  "Faustus."  For 
"The  Jew  of  Malta"  and  "Tambur- 
laine,"  they  are  hardly  to  be  spoken  ot 
at  the  same  time.  Beautiful  passages 
abound  in  "Faustus."  That  about  the 
"topless  towers  of  Ilium"  is  in  every 
one's  memory.  That  in  which  Mephis- 
topheles  explains  how,  whoso  has  once 
tasted  the  bliss  of  heaven  is  every- 
where else  in  hell,  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinctly  religious  to  be  met  with  in 
any  Elizabethan  poet.  Rut  it  is  at  its 
very  end  that  "Faustus"  becomes  al- 
most unbearably  great  and  terrible. 
The  introduction  of  the  three  scholars 
who  are  ail-but  ready  to  watch  with 
their  master  even  to  his  last  agonizing 
encounter  with  the  fiends  is  a  touch  of 
skilful  tenderness  which  heightens  the 
horror  of  Faustus'  final  moments. 
When  they  are  persuaded  to  leave  him, 
we  are  reminded  of  how  CEdipus  dis- 
missed Antigone  and  Ismene  before 
his  last  passion.  But  CEdipus's  end, 
though  awe-inspiring,  is  not  fearsome, 
gentle  rather  in  its  mystery.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Greek  mythology  of 
the  Underworld  which  lent  itself  to 
such  a  tragedy  as  "Faustus." 

Ah,  Faustus, 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  last  hour  to  live. 

And  then  must  thou  be  damned  per- 
petually. 

Stand  still,  you  ever  moving  spheres  of 
heaven, 

That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight 
never  come. 

Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again  and 
make 
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Perpetual  day:  or  let  this  hour  be  Dot 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
That  Faustug  may  repent  and  save  his 

soul! 
O  Imtie,  lente  currite,  metis  equi! 
.  •  •  •  •  •  • 

O  it  strikes,  it  strikes.'      Now,  body, 

turn  to  air 
O*  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 

And  last  of  all,  to  soften  a  little  our 
horror  and  give  the  piece  the  high  dig- 
nity of  classic  drama,  we  have  the 
words  with  which  the  chorus  closes  the 
scene: 

Chit  is   the   branch   that   might   have 

grown  so  straight, 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough, 

Ac. 

If  Marlowe  had  always  occupied  him- 
self with  themes  as  great  as  this  and 
treated  them  as  greatly,  he  would  have 
stood  to  Shakespeare  more  nearly  in  the 
relationship  in  which  iEschylus  stands 
to  Sophocles. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  these  terrors 
to  be  mere  "artistry";  though  Marlowe 
was  accused  of  being  himself  an  athe- 
ist. He  was  without  doubt  something 
of  a  ruffian.  He  is  credited  with  many 
vices  and  the  open  profession  of  the 
most  disgraceful  ones;  to  this  legend 
the  play  "Edward  II."  gives  some  coun- 
tenance. Marston  was  also  said  to  be 
an  atheist;  he  was  a  pessimist,  but  with 
a  pleasant  vein  of  humor  and  quite  le- 
gitimate satire.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  either  more  or  less  unreli- 
gious  than  the  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries and  colleagues.  With  Ben  Jonson 
the  religious  question  does  not  arise; 
his  tragedies  are  all  classical,  and  he 
was  so  much  of  an  antiquary  and  a 
scholar  that  he  never  spoke  outside 
"his  book."  The  impression  which  a 
great  number  of  the  lesser  dramatists 
give  us  is  on  the  whole  disagreeable. 
Lamb  and  his  set  (Elia  the  most  whole- 
heartedly, Hazlltt  with  much  more  re- 
serve) set  themselves  the  quite  worthy 
•  Midnight. 


task  of  resuscitating  these  leaser  dram- 
atists, and  in  their  enthusiasm  painted 
over  all  their  most  ugly  features.  The 
resuscitation  was  worth  while,  for  the 
sake  of  many  purple  passages— of 
which  these  revivers  made  the  most10 
But  the  charm  of  all  these  plays,  in 
which  poetic  drama  shows  itself  (al- 
most for  the  last  time)  a  vital  thing, 
cannot  hide  from  us  the  perversity  or 
even  perversion  of  taste  In  the  authors, 
In  the  choice  of  their  plots,  in  the 
drawing  of  their  characters.  An  air  of 
murderous  villainy,  of  horrible  vice 
blows  through  such  works  as  "Vittoria 
Corombona,"  "The  Duchess  of  Malfl," 

"The    Maid's    Tragedy, Tis    Pit* 

she's  a  Whore,"  for  which  it  is  a  poor 
excuse  to  say  that  they  were  founded 
on  Italian  stories.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  horrors  (which  are  poles  apart 
from  the  fine  tragedy  of  the  finest 
Greeks  or  even  from  the  pessimist  sor- 
rows of  Euripides)  it  would  perhaps  be 
unnatural  to  expect  a  sense  of  the  su- 
pernatural or  divine.  We  scarcely  get 
it  There  is  a  little  touch  of  softness 
and  Christian  devotion  (as  has  been 
said)  in  the  Duchess  Isabella  in  "Vit- 
toria." On  the  other  hand  Antonio  the 
hero  in  "The  Duchess  of  Malfl"  seems 
rather  atheistically  inclined,  and  no  re- 
ligious gleam  softens  the  inhuman  suf- 
ferings of  the  Duchess.  Prom  all  this 
band  the  gentle  Hey  wood  stands  out  as 
an  exception.  In  him  in  "A  Woman 
killed  with  Kindness"  we  do  at  any 
rate  get  the  softer  emotions,  lit  up  by 
the  gleams  of  a  religion  natural  to  the 
characters  and  the  time. 

Taking,  then,  the  Elizabethan  drama 
as  a  whole,  making  abstract  of  that 
single  play  "Paustus,"  letting  oar 
minds  travel  through  its  varied  and 
splendid  scenes,  its  world  of  characters, 

»•  The  much  praised  **Cover  her  faoe.  Mine 
eyes  dassle.  She  died  young"  ("Dnohe«a  of 
Malfl")  has  always  seemed  to  the  present 
writer  much  oyer- praised;  and  the  trie*  seene 
of  "Vlttorls,"  though  effective,  by  no  means 
soon  a  masterpiece  as  It  appeared  to  Basil tt 
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and  then,  when  we  have  done  that,  let- 
ting out  thoughts  rest  upon  the  finest 
Greek  tragedy,  the  religiosity  of  this  last 
does  certainly  stand  out  by  contrast  In 
startling  clearness.  If  we  were  to  use  a 
common  misnomer  of  to-day  and  em- 
ploy the  word  "pagan"  as  a  synonym 
for  irreligious  or  non-religious,  then 
certainly  by  comparison  we  should  have 
to  call  our  drama  the  pagan  drama. 
Nor  is  this  difference  (it  has  been  said) 
adequately  accounted  for  by  a  mere  dif- 
ference in  origin  and  tradition  of  the 
two  stages.  For  tragedy,  at  least, 
which  summons  up  all  the  deeper  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  and  soul,  must,  if  it  is 
of  any  worth,  over-ride  such  distinc- 
tions. 

There    is    another    English    drama 
which,  if  we  measure  it  by  its  form  and 
as  one  may  say  the  form  of  Its  content, 
seems  to  come  nearer  still  to  the  Greek 
religious  drama,  and  no  one  "will  look 
that  we  should  name  it,"  for  inevitably 
"Samson  Agonistes"  will  already  have 
risen  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.      Of 
the    splendid    poetry    which    "Samson 
Agonistes"  contains  there  can  be  no 
question.      It  is,  too,  founded  on  a  re- 
ligious theme  just  after  the  Greek  man- 
ner: that  is  to   say,   an   historical  or 
mythic-historical  episode  in  which  the 
action  of  the  deity  is  evident.      All  this 
the  drama  has,  and  the  end  of  it  is 
very    impressive,    almost    stupendous. 
Its  fault  is  that  it  is  too  near  its  proto- 
type.     It  was  written  In  Milton's  old 
age,  and  yet  it  is  something  like  a  glori- 
fied school  essay.       This  takes  away 
from  "Samson*   a  claim  to  stand  very 
high — very  conspicuously — as  a  type  of 
the  religious  in  literature.      Take,  for 
Instance,  the  dialogue  between  Manoah 
and  the  messenger  In  the  last  scene — 
is  not  that  too  like  the  prototype?    Or 
out  of  the  passage  choose  that  section 
which  lies  between  the  line: 

What  glorious  hand  gave  Samson  his 

death's  wound? 
and 


O  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself! 

or  out  of  that  section  take  the  last 
quoted  line  merely.  No  one  who  was 
so  set  upon  making  a  "colorable  imita- 
tion" could  have  been  possessed  by  his 
subject  in  such  style  as  would  make 
his  work  a  fair  example  for  our  pur* 
pose. 

And  what  is  true  of  "Samson  Ago- 
nistes" is  much  more  true  of  the  classic 
French  drama.  This  is  undoubtedly 
not  sincere:  though  as  a  type  of  art  the 
French  classic  drama  is  more  of  Its 
own  nature  than  that  special  Mlltonic 
work  we  are  speaking  of.  In  "Atha- 
lie"  we  have  a  subject  which,  like 
"Samson  Agonistes,"  lends  itself  to  and 
receives  a  treatment  absolutely  in  the 
Greek  manner — a  story  from  the  Bible 
which  is  as  heroic  as  those  furnished 
by  the  quasi-religious  traditions  of 
Greek  history.  But  it  Is  not  possible 
to  look  upon  this  stage  as  presenting 
anything  else  than  a  highly  ingenious 
imitation  of  an  infinitely  greater  model. 
It  is  in  fact  pinchbeck;  though  much 
care  and  skill  have  gone  to  the  manu- 
facture of  it;  through  lapse  of  time  It 
has  gained  a  certain  historic  charm, 
such  as  perhaps  have  articles  in  actual 
pinchbeck.  These  last  are  coming  now 
a  good  deal  into  the  fashion — a  rather 
characteristic  movement  of  modern 
taste. 

To  find,  indeed,  a  play  highly  origi- 
nal, designed  for  the  boards,  and  in  its 
religious  element  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  Greek  model  than  any 
other  which  may  be  named,  we  shall 
have  to  descend  very  far  the  stream  of 
time;  the  example  will  seem  startling  to 
many,  yet  without  hesitation  we  select 
Tolstoi's  "Powers  of  Darkness"  as  such 
a  play.  Its  almost  accidental  origin 
— for  it  is  said  it  was  written  only  tor 
some  village  theatre — takes  away  noth- 
ing from  the  significance  of  this  work. 
The  importance  of  "The  Powers  of 
Darkness"  lies  almost  wholly  in  this 
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— that  the  supernatural  seems  once 
more  to  brood  over  the  scene.  The 
story  is  of  rude  peasant  life,  and  the 
plot  what  our  reviewers  are  wont  to 
call  sordid.  An  old  peasant,  well-to- 
do,  with  land  and  a  bit  of  money  put 
by  (Peter  the  name  of  him)  is  married 
to  a  much  younger,  and  second,  wife, 
Anicia,  and  the  wife  (who  is  some 
thirty  years)  has  taken  for  her  lover,  a 
handsome  young  laborer  Nikita.  Ni- 
kita  when  he  worked  on  the  railway 
had  seduced  an  orphan  girl  Maria  (Ma- 
rinka)  who  used  to  cook  for  the  nav- 
vies. And  at  the  opening  of  the  play 
the  one  god-fearing  person  of  the  story, 
Akim,  Nikita's  father,  has  beard  of 
this,  and  is  come  over  to  make  his  sou 
marry  the  girl.  Akim  is  an  extraordi- 
nary study  but  absolutely  characteris- 
tic: a  creation  not  so  much  typical  of 
Tolstoi,  though  wholly  "created/*  as  of 
all  the  great  modern  school  of  Russian 
fiction.11  He  is  confused  in  mind  and 
speech,  but  completely  governed  by  his 
sense  of  right.  Matrlona,  the  mother, 
is  the  exact  opposite:  a  woman  capable 
of  any  villainy  and  fit  for  any  intrigue, 
quite  aware  already  of  that  between 
her  son  and  Anicia.  and  quite  approv- 
ing, as  she  means  Anicia  to  get  rid  of 
her  husband,  if  he  will  not  die  quickly 
enough,  and  to  marry  Nikita.  There 
are  besides  two  daughters  in  the  house, 
one  (Akullna)  by  Peter's  first  wife, 
: \  bout  sixteen,  and  another  Anicia's 
daughter,  Aniatka  (little  Anicia),  ag2d 
ten.  A  mechanical  device  aids  the 
impress! veness  of  the  play — the  pres- 
ence of  the  ikon  In  one  corner  of  the 
scene,  before  which  each  person  ou 
entering  crosses  himself,  the  pious 
Akim  and  the  infamous  Matrlona 
alike,  to  which,  in  the  most  impressive 
moment  of  Act  I.,  Nikita  turns  when 
he  swears  that  he  has  done  Maria  no 
wrong;  a  thing  unmoved.  Delphic,  Im- 
minent.       Nikita    is   left    alone.       "It 

11  Dostoievsky's  Idiot  in  the  novel  "L'Idiot" 
is  a  character  made  after  the  same  pattern. 


seemed  strange  taking  that  oath  before 
the  ikon;  I  didn't  like  it."  And  then  he 
tries  to  bluster  it  out.  One  remembers 
Rip  van  Winkle  among  the  silent  giants 
of  the  Cat8kills,  as  Jefferson  used  to 
present  him. 

Matrlona  goes  on  with  her  schemes,. 
Anicia  with  her  intrigue.  Peter  hu& 
been  plied  with  powders  but  he  won't 
die  yet;  to-day  (it  is  the  second  act)  be 
will  certainly  go,  and  he  has  never  told 
them  where  he  has  hidden  his  money. 
Worse,  he  has  sent  for  his  sister  Marfa 
(Martha)  as  if,  secretly  aware  of  bin 
wife's  treacheryt  he  were  going  to  hand 
it  over  to  Martha.  Matrlona,  affec- 
tionately busy,  has  felt  the  money  on 
him.  But  Martha  may  be  on  the  way. 
Another  powder  is  put  in  the  tea,  and 
the  business  is  done.  With  great  skill 
Matrlona  contrives  that  Nikita  shall 
hide  the  money,  for,  as  the  wife  dare 
not  confess  how  she  got  it,  Nikita  is 
now  the  master.  Crime  follows  crime. 
In  the  third  act  Anicia  has  already 
been  displaced;  Akulina  is  mistress — 
mistress  of  Nikita,  who  lets  her  give 
herself  the  airs  of  proprietorship  also, 
as  Peter's  eldest  child,  and  she  boldly 
accuses  her  stepmother  of  murdering 
her  father.  But  in  Act  IV.  Akulina's 
day  is  evidently  over,  for  the  bargain 
for  her  engagement  has  been  struck — 
she  is  to  have  a  good  bit  of  money. 
Only  Akullna  cannot  be  present  at  her 
own  betrothal.  For — only  those  of  the 
household  know  it — she  has  been 
brought  to  bed  of  a  child;  she  is  there 
in  the  now  unused  summer  house.13 
What  is  more,  the  child  must  be  got 
rid  of.  In  a  scene  too  gruesome  to 
be  put  on  any  English  stage — for  aught 
we  know  in  any  Russian  theatre" — 
the  women  drug  and  persuade  Nikita 
to  the  act:  the  child  is  buried  in  the 

"  That  is,  a  house  used  only  in  summer;  for 
the  better  kind  of  peasants  have  a  winter  and 
a  summer  bouse.  Not  therefore  to  be  con- 
founded with  oar  summer  bouse. 

u  For  Tolstoi  seems  to  have  wrltten&sjber  an 
alternative  scene. 
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cellar.  All  these  crimes  we  note  are 
committed  off  the  scene,  not  in  mere 
imitation  of  the  classic  drama,  but  be- 
cause the  morale  of  the  piece  demands 
such  a  treatment. 

Then  comes  the  tenoQment.  The 
Ikon,  the  heavenly  powers,  have  waited, 
but  they  have  not  gone  to  sleep.  Ven- 
geance is  at  hand;  but  vengeance  fash- 
ioned after  a  Christian  not  a  pagan 
ideal.  The  late-awakened  conscience, 
not  the  snaky-locked  Erinyes.  At  the 
last  moment,  while  Akulina's  wedding- 
feast  is  actually  going  on,  Niklta  re- 
pents and  makes  confession.  He  had 
gone  out  into  the  farmyard;  he  medi- 
tates hanging  himself;  his  mother  and 
his  wife  come  out  to  force  him  to  rejoin 
the  company  and  as  Akulina's  step- 
father give  her  his  blessing.  A  chance 
word  of  the  farm-servant  shows  him 
what  he  is  to  do.  He  does  return  in- 
doors, but  it  is  to  fall  upon  his  knees 
and  avow  his  crimes  to  each  and  to  all, 
to  implore  pardon  of  each  in  turn — of 
Marinka,  of  Akulina — taking  on  himself 
the  murder  of  Peter  as  well  as  of  the 
child.  Punishment  of  course  will  fol- 
low; he  is  led  out  with  his  arms  tied 
behind  him;  but  the  repentance  over- 
weighs  the  terror  of  punishment.  The 
police  officer  (ttriadnik),  one  of  the 
guests,  had  tried  to  stop  Nikita's  con- 
fession till  he  could  take  notes.  "A 
man's  soul  is  repenting,"  says  Akim, 
"and  you  talk  about  papers."  This  is  of 
a  morality  far  higher  than  the  Greek; 
but  there  is  a  resemblance  in  every 
part.  Akim  is  in  his  fashion  a  sort  of 
confused  prophet  of  the  Lord,  a  Teire- 
sias  or  AmphiarailB  in  peasant  guise; 
nay,  was  not  the  Pythoness  confused 
also?  Retrospectively  "The  Powers  of 
Darkness,'*  rightly  understood,  throws 
an  illumination  on  the  Greek  drama. 
It  is  only  with  vast  difficulty  and  by  a 
supreme  strain  on  the  imagination  that 
we  can  in  any  wise  put  ourselves  in 
the  attitude  of  an  audience  in  the  the- 
atre of  Dionysus;  failing  that  effort,  the 
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Greek  play  remains  not  much  more 
than  a  thing  of  beauty.  But  he  must 
be  compounded  of  strange  stuff  who 
gains  no  "purification,"  no  K<iOap<m 
from  the  pity  and  the  terror  of  "The 
Powers  of  Darkness."    * 

The  German  renaissance  came  two 
centuries  behind  ours.  We  might 
proudly  boast  of  having  played  toward 
it  something  of  the  part  which  Greece 
played  to  the  literature  of  Rome.  It 
must  be  in  honesty  confessed  that  it 
achieved  much  less  than  our  golden 
age.  No  vitality  has  remained  in  the 
Shakespearean  tradition  in  any  land. 
All  our  greatest  poets  have  tried  their 
hands  at  the  orthodox  blank  verse  play. 
Not  one  of  them  would  have  lived  by 
his  achievement  in  that  kind;  not  by 
"Manfred,"  nor  "The  Cenci,"  nor 
"Queen  Mary,"  nor  "Strafford,"  nor 
"Chastelard";  though  the  first  and  the 
last  come  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
greatness  of  true  inspiration  and  orig- 
inal work.  In  Germany,  as  with  us, 
the  tradition  continues,  and  excellent 
work  is  the  outcome.  Only  as  we  write 
has  a  play  ("Attila")  been  recently  put  • 
on  the  boards  of  His  Majesty's  which 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  town. 
Von  Wildenbruch  in  Germany  writes 
pieces  of  not  inferior  merit.  But  not 
the  greatest  in  this  kind  there  or  here, 
not  "Tasso"  nor  "Wilhelm  Tell"  nor 
"Wallenstein,"  is  great  enough.  "Faust" 
is  the  one  incomparable  production 
of  this  German  renaissance,  but  n 
great  mass,  too,  of  lyric  poetry  of 
very  high  value;  and  that  special 
production  of  Germany,  the  half-fan- 
tastic romance,  the  most  direct  parent 
of  what  we  to-day  call  the  sym- 
bolic romance  or  play.  And  if  it  was 
less  great  than  our  greatest  period,  the 
German  renaissance  has  had  no  equal 
since.  Alongside  of  the  purely  literary 
movement  in  the  German  renaissance 
come  the  writings  of  the  philosophers; 
in  this  field  at  least  Germany  stands 
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supreme.      The  pure  philosophy  of  the 
metaphysicians  naturally  for  the  gen- 
eral contained  and  led  to  a  philosophy 
of  religion;  or  a  philosophy  of  morals 
closely  allied  thereto;  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which*  almost  all  the  literature 
of  that  age  matured.       It  hangs  over 
their    lightest    lyrics,    it    deeply    over- 
shadows   Heine,    and    constitutes    the 
essential  difference  betwixt  our  great- 
est literature  and  theirs.      The  German 
brooding    spirit    is    everywhere;    and 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  instead  of  being,  like 
what  Elizabethan  play  you  will,  a  sin- 
gle   piece    thrown    off    (with    however 
much  of  tears  and  sweat)  at  one  par- 
ticular time,  is  in  the  two  parts  of  it  al- 
most the  work  of  a  lifetime.      With  the 
first  part,  despite  its  unspeakable  beau- 
ties and  essential  originality  of  plot,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  feel  a  grain  of  irrita- 
tion, in  that  it  undertakes  to  rewrite 
what  Marlowe  has  written  so  splendidly. 
To  the  second  part  no  such  reproach 
belongs;  and  though  it  has  certainly 
elements  of  obscurity,  the  second  part 
even    surpasses    the    first    in    lyrical 
beauty.       It  is  at  once  the  prototype 
•and   the  finest  example  of  all   "sym- 
bolic" writing,  as  Adam  was  the  good- 
liest of  men  since  born  his  sons.      In 
the  second  part  of  "Faust,"  as  in  the 
second  part  of  "Wilhelm  Melster"  (his 
greatest  prose  work),  Goethe  utters  his 
ma tu rest  religious  convictions:  convic- 
tions   which    have   gone    through   the 
crucible    of    philosophy    and    are    not 
vague  and  one  might  say  amorphous  as 
are  the  philosophisings   of  our  Eliza- 
bethan dramas,  even   the  philosophis- 
ings of  Hamlet  or  of  Prospero.      It  is 
very  instructive  to  compare  with  the 
famous  "cloud-capped  towers"  passage 
in  "The  Tempest"  (which  was  doubt- 
less in  Goethe's  mind)  the  concluding 
stanza  of  the  second  part  of  "Faust": 


Alles  Verg&ngliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichniss; 
Das  Unzul&ngliche     . 
Hier  wlrd'8  Ereigniss. 


Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  isfs  gethan; 
Das  Ewig-Weibliche 
Zleht  una  hinan.14 
This    same    philosophy    of    religion, 
crystallized   into   "symbolism,"   passed 
over  to  us,  both  through  direct  literary 
Influence  and  through  the  influence  of 
the  time-spirit.    It  flamed  up  in  Carlyle, 
whose   writings    (generally   treated   as 
"sceptical"  in  his  age)  are  in  fact  satu- 
rated with  a  sense  of  the  supernatural. 
In  the  more  distinctly  objective  fash- 
ion of  fiction  it  produced  the  philosoph- 
ical religious  poetry  of  the  Lake  school. 
Then,  again,  through  Coleridge,  it  set 
the  Broad  Church  movement  going,  and 
that  movement  was  fruitful  in  novels 
or  romances,  in  most  of  which  the  di- 
dactic quite  over-rode  the  creative  ele- 
ment, so  that  they  are  deservedly  for- 
gotten.     Frederick    Denison    Maurice 
wrote   a    novel,    though   probably    not 
many  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  to- 
day.      The  only  works  of  this  school 
which  have  any  claim  to  immortality 
are  Kingsley's.       But  as  in  Kingsley 
practical  qualities  (including  a  certain 
quite  genuine  projective   imagination) 
were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  re- 
flective, he,  like  Thomas  Hughes,  should 
only    be   reckoned   an    acolyte   or   lay 
member  of  the  new  creed.    The  oppo- 
sition Tractarian  Movement— that,  too. 
had  its  exponents  in  fiction;  Miss  Sew- 
eirs  "Laneton  Parsonage,"  once  a  cele- 
brated book,  and  the  writings  of  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge,  which  have  their  own 
merits.     As  examples  of  religion  in  lit- 
erature they  are,  indeed,  almost  of  no 
value;  Miss  Yonge  had  no  touch  of  that 
prophetic  fire  which  glows  in  Carlyle. 
She  was  probably  incapable  of  seizing 
the  inwardness  of  any  religious  move- 

"  All  things  transitory 

Bat  as  symbols  are  sent; 

Earth's  insufficiency 

Here  grows  to  Event: 

The  Indescribable 

Here  it  is  done; 

The  Woman-Soul  leadeth  as 

Upward  and  on." 

8uch  is  Bayard  Taylor's  renderings  rather 
terrible  one.  *       ••«■«■ 
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went.  She  had  a  limited  imagination 
of  a  curious  strength  and  clearness,  and 
she  had  the  courage  or  the  fortune,  be- 
fore her  generation,  to  set  herself  to  the 
writing  of  a  purely  realistic  fiction.  To 
the  grown  man  her  small-beer  chroni- 
cles are  no  doubt  wearisome;  for  like 
Browning's  Clement  Ma  rot  her  experi- 
ence of  life  was  but  narrow;  probably 
in  these  impatient  days  Charlotte 
Yonge  would  find  few  readers  even 
among  girls.  Yet  within  her  range  she 
is,  without  knowing  it,  a  sort  of  child 
of  Balzac,  a  sort  of  poor  cousin  of  Flau- 
bert. 

A  much  more  important  book  than 
any  of  Miss  Yonge's  is  "John  Ingle- 
sant."  But  it  is  so  far  apart  from 
such  a  work  as  "The  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness" that  one  feels  some  hesitation  in 
including  it  in  our  category.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  criterion  we  have 
adopted  religion  exists  in  literature 
whenever  the  action  of  supernatural 
powers  is  implied  or  assumed.  But 
though  "John  Inglesant"  is  an  excel- 
lent study  of  a  certain  type  of  religious 
character,  it  might  have  been  written 
by  a  complete  sceptic;  the  religious  ele- 
ment is  so  essentially  subjective.  We 
know  of  course  that  J.  Henry  Short- 
house  was  not  a  sceptic.  Some  strange 
kinship  of  nature,  what  one  might 
funcy  some  emergent  atavism,  set  vi- 
brating in  his  mind  emotions  almost  ex- 
actly  like  those  of  the  religious  (or,  if 
there  were  but  such  a  word,  like  the 
religiac)  poets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  therefore  chose  absolutely 
rightly  for  the  scene  of  his  great  novel. 
That  union  of  art,  of  an  emotion  which 
was  half  artistic,  with  religion  that 
breathes  in  such  lines  as  these  of  Cra- 
shaw's: 

Thawing  crystals,  snowy  hills 
Still  spending,  never  spent.  I  mean 
Thy  sweet  eyes,  fair  Magdalene, 

is  precisely  the  spirit  which  breathes 
through    Shorthouse's    work;    yet    the 


prose  is  so  admirable  that  it  produces 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a  long-drawn- 
out  poem.  Similar  in  type  but  to  our 
judgment  inferior  in  merit,  as  it  is 
likewise  later  in  date,  is  Pater's  "Ma- 
rius  the  Epicurean."  But  here  the  re- 
ligion is,  if  possible,  still  more  com- 
pletely subjective  (so  far  as  the  hero 
is  concerned,  and  for  the  writer  ob- 
jective), so  much  a  mere  study,  that  it 
lacks  vitality  in  itself  and  more  dis- 
tinctly a  claim  to  be  reckoned  in  our 
list.  The  same  applies  to  the  numer- 
ous novels  in  which  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  has  made  studies  of  the  effects  of 
religion  or  of  scepticism  on  this  or 
that  man's  career  ("Robert  Blsmere" 
and  "Helbeck  of  Bannisdale"  are  the 
chief  novels  in  this  kind);  besides  that 
the  writer's  lack  of  creative  imagina- 
tion, and  her  attempt  to  make  industry 
accomplish  what  can  only  be  achieved 
by  that,  deny  to  her  books  an  important 
place  in  literature. 

Among  recent  works  of  fiction  in 
which  religion  takes  a  prominent  or  a 
supreme  place  Fogazzaro's  "II  Santo." 
from  the  interest  which  it  has  aroused, 
the  attention  it  has  attracted,  demands 
a  special  notice.  It  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  genre;  several  English 
novels  could  be  cited  more  or  less  the 
same  in  kind,  some  of  Dr.  Barry's  for 
example,  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward's. 
Tolstoi,  too,  has  written  a  kind  of  fic- 
tional tracts  very  much  with  the  same 
intention.  This  whole  order  of  litera- 
ture (and  Fogazzaro  taken  as  the  type 
of  it)  comes  very  appropriately  at  the 
end  of  our  article.  For  it  makes  a  su- 
preme contrast  to  that  with  which  we 
began.  In  the  earliest  examples  which 
we  chose,  the  existence  of  the  supreme 
powers  is  merely  a  primal  fact  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  human  des- 
tiny, an  inscrutable  fact,  making  may- 
be on  the  whole  for  righteousness,  but 
acting  in  ways  which  cannot  be  criti- 
cized nor  understood.  In  "II  Santo." 
as  in  most  modern  religious  writings. 
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the  righteousness  of  heaven  is  never 
called  in  question;  but  (and  this,  too. 
Is  a  common  trait)  the  existence  of  the 
supernal  powers  is  made  half-depend- 
ent, half  unconsciously  dependent,  on 
the  "faith"  of  the  individual.  To  labor 
this  point  would  bring  us  too  nearly 
within  the  radius  of  polemics.  But 
we  doubt  not  that  whoever  reads  "II 
Santo"  with  attention  must  perceive 
that  we  are  right.  Indeed  in  common 
life  one  may  frequently  (In  sermons 
and  bo  forth)  hear  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul  made  dependent  on  the  belief 
In  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  an  ex- 
actly parallel  train  of  Ideas.  On  a 
close  study  this  kind  of  theory  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  running  throughout  "II 
Santo,"  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render 
the  book  on  the  whole  very  unconvinc- 
ing. .  Thus  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Catholic  Church  seems  to  be  dependent 
on  the  acceptance  by  the  different  per- 
sonages of  that  mission;  and  so  forth. 
And  it  Is  in  somewhat  a  parallel  spirit 
that  Benedetto,  the  hero  of  this  novel, 
seems  constructed  rather  to  imitate  a 
saint  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  to  put 
sainthood  on  as  to  the  act  born.  One 
does  not  see  why  he  should  spend  nights 
in  prayer  upon  the  lonely  hill-side,  or 
Tb«  Edinburgh  Rerltw. 


when  banished  to  Jenne  live  in  a  cabin 
which  was  a  kind  of  "cave"  (oavo) — 
like  a  monk  of  the  Thebald — nor  choose 
to  die  in  a  gardener's  cottage  rather 
than  in  the  house  of  his  host,  save  that 
medieval  saints  did  these  things.  We 
guess  (but  with  submission)  that  a  mod- 
ern saint,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  would 
rather  be  found  working  in  the  slums 
of  some  great  town,  that  his  mission 
would  give  him  little  time  to  think 
whether  he  slept  in  a  room  or  in  a 
cave;  that  he  would  die  In  harness;  and 
that  ten  to  one  no  one  would,  till  he 
had  gone,  suspect  the  aureole  that 
shone  about  his  head.  It  must  be  said, 
too,  that  Jeanne  has  no  place  in  this 
story  "II  Santo";  save  because  "11 
Santo"  is  one  of  a  trilogy  along  with 
"Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,"  and  "Piccolo, 
Mondo  Moderno"  where  Maironi's  (the 
later  Benedetto's)  history  and  Jeanne's 
are  naturally  interwoven.  Here  in  "II 
Santo,"  Malroni  has  passed  out  of  all 
that;  the  love-passages  read  as  pure 
artifice.  But  some  of  the  lesser  scenes 
of  "II  Santo,"  the  meeting  at  Selva's 
house,  that  other  meeting  in  Ouarna- 
cio's  house  in  Rome,  where  the  two  en- 
tering priests  "smell  an  odor  of  Lu- 
ther." are  of  rare  excellence. 


A  WOMAN'S  PLEA  AGAINST  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


To  the  Suffragist  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  woman  is  the  Parliamentary 
vote.  It  is  held  out  as  a  universal  and 
never-failing  remedy,  whereby  the 
rough  places  in  the  world  of  women  are 
to  be  made  smooth  and  the  crooked 
paths  straight. 

This  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  suf- 
frage is  magnificent;  but  is  it  based  on 
the  solid  foundations  of  reason  and  the 
public  welfare? 

Men  and  women  are  not  two  oppos- 
ing armies  seeking  one  another's  de- 
struction. The  one  sex  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other:  their  interests  are 


one  and  indivisible.  That  which  brings 
good  to  the  man  Inevitably  brings  good 
to  the  woman,  for  they  are  indissolu- 
bly  linked  together.  By  the  unaltera- 
ble decree  of  Nature  man  was  marked 
out  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  the  woman.  He  is  expected  to  work 
for  her,  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  guard  her 
from  danger,  though  it  be  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life;  and  civilization  insists 
that,  where  life  is  in  peril,  it  is  the 
women,  and  not  the  men,  who  must 
first  be  saved.  The  privileges  of  a 
woman  are  neither  small  nor  few,  and 
she  holds  them  by  virtue  of  her  woman- 
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hood.  Have  we  ceased  to  think  them 
of  any  account?  Are  we  prepared  to 
give  them  up,  to  forgo  what  Samuel 
Johnson  called  "the  super-eminent  in- 
fluence" we  at  present  exercise  over 
men,  which  makes  so  largely  for  the 
benefit  and  betterment  of  the  world,  in 
order  that  we  may  fight  our  way 
through  life  not  as  the  helpmates  or 
men,  but  as  their  competitors  and 
rivals? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how 
we  have  fared  without  this  coveted 
vote.  Have  the  interests  of  women 
been  specially  and  markedly  neglected? 
If  we  look  over  the  field  of  legislation, 
it  will  be  seen  that  as  each  class  has 
been  enfranchised  it  has  brought  its 
share  of  good  alike  to  the  men  and 
women  of  that  class.  Since  the  work- 
ing classes  were  enfranchised  legisla- 
te tion  has  been  greatly  quickened  in 
passing  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  their  position.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  they  live  and  work  have  been 
made  safer  and  healthier,  and  they  are 
now  entitled  to  compensation  for  in- 
juries received  and  diseases  contracted 
in  the  course  of  their  employment.  But 
these  and  other  safeguards  and  advan- 
tages have  not  been  given  to  men  alone. 
Women,  In  so  far  as  they  are  workers, 
have  profited  equally  with  men  in  these 
beneficial  laws.  Indeed,  in  some  cases, 
such  as  the  case  of  laundries,  the  be- 
neficiaries are  exclusively  women;  and 
as  to  that  part  of  the  new  Act  which 
gives  compensation  to  domestic  ser- 
vants, the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
will  benefit  by  it  are  women. 

This  does  not  look  as  if  the  interests 
of  women  had  been  ignored  or  forgot- 
ten. The  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  gives  further  proof,  if  such  is 
needed,  that  laws  are  not  made  in  the 
interests  of  either  sex  exclusively,  buf 
for  the  good  of  both.  No  one  can 
justly  and  reasonably  doubt  that  what- 
ever is  deemed  to  be  for  the  real  bene- 
fit of  women  will  be  obtained  for  them. 


through  the  good  will  and  sympathy  of 
men,  without  the  agency  of  the  vote. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  women's 
wages  will  never  be  properly  raised  un- 
til they  have  the  vote.  But  does  the 
history  of  the  men's  efforts  to  'raise 
their  wages  prove  that  the  vote  is  such 
an  indispensable  factor  in  the  case? 
Without  the  vote  In  the  textile  trade, 
represented  by  Mr.  Shackleton,  the 
women  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  men;  while  even  with  the  vote  men 
are  sweated  in  the  tailoring  trade  and 
in  unskilled  labor.  The  fact  is  that 
it  is  on  the  strength  of  their  unions 
rather  than  on  their  votes  that  the  men 
rely  to  push  their  wages  up.  If  women 
had  as  strong  unions  as  the  men  they 
would  know,  as  the  men  do,  that  that 
is  the  solution  of  the  wage  dlnlculty. 

The  conditions  of  women's  labor  in 
the  Colonies  and  in  the  Mother  Country 
are  obviously  not  comparable;  but  in 
such  of  our  Colonies  as  have  given  the 
vote  to  women  it  has  not,  I  believe, 
had  any  effect  on  their  wages.  Of 
course,  all  wages  are  much  higher  there 
than  here,  and  New  Zealand  has  made 
the  payment  of  a  minimum  wage  le- 
gally binding;  but  the  standard  of  wage 
involves  economic  questions  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  female  franchise. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  low 
scale  of  women's  wages  Is  partly  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  many  a 
woman — a  wife  or  a  daughter  living  at 
home — can  work  and  will  work  for  a 
smaller  wage  than  would  be  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  woman  who 
keeps  herself  wholly  on  her  own  earn- 
ings. The  trade  of  many  women  is 
only  •  a  part  of  their  business,  and  not 
always  the  most  important  part  This 
fact  makes  combination  more  difficult 
for  them  than  for  the  men.  and  tends  to 
reduce  unduly  the  standard  of  pay. 
While  the  man  works  at  his  trade 
through  all  the  years  of  his  working 
life,  the  majority  of  women  either  cease 
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from  working  when  they  marry,  cr 
work  only  during  such  intervals  as  they 
can  spare  from  their  more  pressing 
home  duties.  Hence  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  women  would  at- 
tain the  skill  of  men,  and  their  in- 
feriority in  physical  strength  also 
makes  them  as  workers  less  valuable. 
Therefore,  though  with  better  organiza- 
tion they  would  reach  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  wage,  it  seems  certain  that 
in  most  trades  they  could  not  attain 
to  the  level  of  men's  wages,  for  if  they 
were  paid  at  the  same  rate  or  nearly 
the  same  rate,  as  men  the  tendency 
would  be  to  substitute  men  for  women. 
The  fact  that  this  has  not  occurred  in 
the  textile  industry  is  due  to  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  does  not  af- 
fect the  general  argument. 

No  one  doubts  that,  if  much  has  been 
done  to  ameliorate  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  class,  very 
much  remains  to  be  done,  particularly 
amongst  the  very  poor,  whose  very  pov- 
erty offers  them  as  a  prey  to  the  sweat- 
ing employer,  and  in  whose  life  pre- 
ventable suffering  still  bears  too  large 
a  part.  But  it  is  in  no  way  shown  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  a  sex  will  bring 
the  remedy  for  these  or  any  other  evils. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  will 
be  any  tangible  gain  for  women  if  they 
obtain  the  vote.  And  if  the  gain  is 
dubious,  the  loss,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  obvious.* 

"Women,"  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
"will  renounce  their  present  influence 
in  grasping  the  vote.  Let  them  ap- 
pear as  a  separate  interest  in  the  polit- 
ical arena  and  they  will,  like  every 
other  separate  interest,  awaken  an  an- 
tagonism which  does  not  now  exist." 
And  in  this  connection  we  are  bound  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  result  of  a 
great  cleavage  of  opinion  between  men 
and  women  on  some  crucial  matter  of 
national  policy.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  all  the  women  might  be 
found  in  one  camp;  but  if  the  majority 


of  women  were  opposed  to  the  majority 
of  men  on  a  matter  of  policy  leading  to 
an  outbreak  or  a  revolution,  then, 
though  they  would  be  responsible  for 
the  situation,  they  could  neither  light 
nor  be  fought.  "Women,"  to  quote  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  again,  "cannot  be  made 
accountable  like  men.  A  sex  not  thor- 
oughly justiciable  cannot  be  made  thor- 
oughly responsible." 

The  work  of  the  world  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  "Indoor"  work — 
the  work  that  lies  in  and  around  the 
home,  and  "outdoor"  work — the  work 
that  lies  far  afield  and  deals  with  mat- 
ters of  public  and  Imperial  concern. 
Both  kinds  of  work  are  equally  honor- 
able and  equally  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  but  both  cannot  be  done  ef- 
fectively by  the  same  person.  The  man 
does  not  attempt  such  a  double  task;  he 
leaves  the  care  of  the  home,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  the  home,  to  the 
woman;  and  the  woman,  since  she  is 
not  a  super-woman,  will  find  that,  if 
she  attempts  to  take  up  the  work  of 
the  man,  she  will  fail  in  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  more  important  work 
which  immediately  depends  upon  her. 

Whether  the  woman  is  well-equipped 
physically,  by  training  and  by  tempera- 
ment, for  this  larger  outdoor  work  even 
a  Suffragist,  if  candid,  might  admit  is 
open  to  question;  of  her  essential  and 
Irreplaceable  fitness  for  the  indoor  work 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  That 
was  decided  in  the  days  when  "Adam 
dolve  and  Eve  span."  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  work  it  is  an  intel- 
ligible and  consistent  principle  that 
public  concerns  should  be  directed  ty 
men  and  domestic  concerns  by  women, 
and  it  is  a  principle  upon  which 
all  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  (with 
the  insignificant  and  recent  exceptions 
of  Finland  and  Norway)  and  the  most 
important  of  those  in  the  New  World 
have  invariably  acted.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  intellect.  We  need  only  be- 
think  ourselves   of   the   many  difltin- 
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guished  and  brilliantly  clever  women 
among  us  to  be  aware  that  intellect,  in 
some  of  its  highest  forms,  is  not  man's 
prerogative.  But  the  question  is  not 
one  of  intellectual  capacity;  it  is  one  of 
particular  capacity  for  a  particular  kind 
of  work.  The  prophets  of  ill  are  say- 
ing that  the  English  race  is  degenerat- 
ing, and  plain  truth  is  crying  out  that 
infant  mortality  is  terribly  high. 
Women  (if  we  may  so  say)  are  the 
"manufacturers"  of  England's  sons  and 
daughters.  Is  this  the  time  to  lay 
upon  women  extraneous  and  unneces- 
sary burdens,  which  must  tend  to  re- 
strict and  reduce  their  capacity  for 
their  special  and  particular  and  trans- 
cendently  important  function? 

In  these  days  no  one  can  say  that 
a  woman  is  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined" 
in  the  scope  of  her  work.  All  forms  of 
local  government  work  are  now  open  to 
women.  They  are  able  both  to  vote 
and  sit  on  any  deputed  local  body — a 
wide  enough  field,  surely,  for  all  the 
energy  and  all  the  time  they  can  spare. 
Here  is  work  within  the  circle  and 
neighborhood  of  their  home,  a  sort  of 
larger  housekeeping.  It  is  administra- 
tive rather  than  legislative,  and  the 
matters  dealt  with  are  often  those  in 
which  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
and  training  of  women  make  their  co- 
operation extremely  valuable.  But  the 
Parliamentary  vote  is  on  a  different 
plane.  Here  women  would  encroach  on 
ground  that  essentially  belongs  to  man. 
It  is  men  exclusively  who  are  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors;  it  is  men  exclusively 
who  work  in  the  more  important  and 
laborious  industries  of  the  country;  and 
it  is  just  that  matters  of  Imperial  inter- 
est, of  peace  and  war,  trade  and  com- 
merce, should  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  who  are  the  defenders  and 
wealth  producers  of  the  country.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  civilisa- 
tion has  not  yet  been  able  to  eliminate 
force.  Force  is  still  the  ultimate  basis 
of  all  law  and  social  order,  the  final  tri- 


bunal of  appeal;  and  the  force  of  the 
community  is  man.  No  woman  can 
imagine  that,  in  case  of  rebellion,  her 
sex  could  reassert  the  law;  for  that 
work  she  must  look  entirely  to  the  man. 
She  would  be  at  best  a  reine  faintiante, 
without  power  to  make  her  authority 
valid.  As  she  has  not  the  physique, 
neither  has  she  the  temperament  suita- 
ble for  managing  imperial  affairs.  She 
is  by  nature  emotional  and  impulsive, 
apt  to  break  away  from  the  restraint  of 
reason  under  the  influence  of  strong 
feeling.  She  is  guided  by  her  heart 
rather  than  her  head.  In  a  word,  the 
average  woman  is  much  more  excita- 
ble and  has  less  self-control  than  the 
average  man.  What  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  a  crisis  of  its 
fate  if  its  policy  were  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  gusts  of  feminine  emotion? 
Before  the  vote  is  given  to  women  it  is 
well  to  reflect  deeply  and  seriously  on 
the  national  effect  of  such  a  momentous 
step,  not  forgetting  that  with  the  vote 
women  will  naturally  and  certainly 
claim  the  logical  sequence — eligibility 
for  election  to  Parliament 

There  is  also  the  impenetrable  tangle 
that  besets  any  measure  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  The  Suffragists 
themselves  have  never  quite  got  clear 
of  this  wood,  for  they  are  disunited  as 
to  the  particular  kind  of  franchise  they 
desire  to  pass.  In  the  babel  of  voices 
some  are  asking  for  the  franchise  "on 
the  same  terms  as  men";  some  would 
Include  married  women,  others  would 
exclude  them;  while  there  are  others, 
again,  who  would  oppose  everything 
short  of  adult  suffrage;  and  others 
finally,  who  would  admit  women  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore 
to  the  offices  of  State. 

In  these  various  franchise  schemes 
one  wonders  what  is  to  become  of  the 
peeresses.  Is  the  House  of  Lords  to 
become  a  House  of  Ladies  too?  For 
there  are  peeresses  in  their  own  right, 
and  yet  they  have  not  a  seat  in  the  Up- 
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per  House.  Or— short  of  the  actuul 
seating  of  these  ladies  in  the  non-repre- 
sentative House — is  the  country  so 
greatly  enamored  of  the  aristocratic 
Chamber  as  to  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
Commons  and  give  the  wives  of  the 
peers  the  power,  which  their  husbands 
do  not  possess,  of  voting  for  the  repre- 
sentative House?  Surely  the  ground 
should  be  cleared  of  these  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities  before  those  in 
favor  of  this  movement  talk  of  legisla- 
tion. 

On  the  physiological  disqualifications, 
such  as  child-bearing,  which  necessarily 
militate  against  reliance  upon  women 
for  the  regular  discharge  of  public  du- 
ties I  will  say  nothing;  but  such  dis- 
qualifications are  paramount  and  can- 
not be  ignored.  One  word,  before  1 
conclude,  on  another  point — the  indif- 
ference of  women  generally  to  the  vote, 
and  the  reasoned  objection  to  it  on  the 
part  of  a  vast  number  of  them.  In 
1892  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote: 

There  has  never,  within  my  knowl- 
ledge,  been  a  case  in  which  the  fran- 
chise has  been  extended  to  a  large  body 
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of  persons  generally  indifferent  about 
receiving  it.  But  here,  in  addition  to 
a  widespread  indifference,  there  is,  on 
the  part  of  large  numbers  of  women 
who  have  considered  the  matter  for 
themselves,  the  most  positive  objection 
and  strong  disapprobation. 

There  may  be  less  indifference  than 
there  was  when  these  words  were  writ- 
ten, but  the  conviction  of  those  who 
object  and  disapprove  has  not  lost  any 
of  its  strength. 

This  is  a  question  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, and  it  should  be  considered  from 
the  widest  possible  standpoint.  Let 
us  as  women  look  to  the  end;  and  let 
every  woman,  looking  to  the  end,  ask 
herself,  not  whether  women  desire  the 
franchise,  but  whether,  if  it  were 
granted,  it  would  make  for  their  own 
highest  good  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  large.  And  let  the  men  who 
respect  women  much,  but  love  their 
country  more,  do  their  utmost  to  keep 
women  out  of  a  sphere  which  would  be 
fraught  alike  with  harm  to  themselves 
and  danger  to  the  commonwealth. 

Edith  M.  M<iS8k. 
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A   SBOBET  AGENT. 


"Janie,  you  look  frightfully  tired!" 
cried  Eleanor,  when  the  visitors  had 
departed,  after  a  limited  portion  of  the 
hospital  had  been  exhibited  to  Mr. 
Cholmeley-Smith,  and  he  had  garnered 
many  statistics  in  his  notebook. 

"I  suppose  I  did  walk  too  far  yester- 
day, after  all,"  said  Janie,  subsidiug 
limply  on  the  sofa. 

"That's  right;  lie  down  until  it's  time 
to  go  round  the  wards.  Out-patients 
and  a  philosophic  Radical  are  enough 
to  tire  any  one." 

"He  said   I   was  the   first  nurse  he 


ever  met  who  wouldn't  talk  shop  to 
outsiders,"  laughed  Janie.  "You  had 
much  the  best  of  it,  Burree." 

"What,  that  dreadful  lazy  man?  My 
dear  child,  I  should  have  liked  to  be 
behind  him  with  a  broomstick  the 
whole  time,  to  make  him  get  his  words 
out  quicker.  'Brisk  and  strenuous.* 
that  wicked  youth  called  him!" 

"You  might  have  known  that  was 
humbug,"  said  Janie,  who  was  rather 
fond  of  impressing  on  her  friend  that 
she  considered  Arbuthnot  somewhat 
frivol  ou  8  and  generally  ineffective. 
"Oh,  don't  sit  down  to  write,  Burree. 
I  want  to  be  foolish  to-night,  and  talk 
about  home." 
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"But  I  must  make  out  that  list  of 
drugs.  I  mayn't  have  another  moment 
all  the  week.  You  lie  down  and  get 
a  nap — much  better  for  you  than  talk- 
ing." 

"Oh,  Burree,"  Janie  caught  Eleanor's 
hand  as  she  arranged  the  cushions, 
"what  a  person  you  are  for  taking  care 
of  people!  I  can't  think  why  you 
never  married." 

"Can't  you?    I  can." 

"Oh,  {hen,  there  was  some  one,"  cried 
Janie,  sitting  up.  "Now  you  must  tell 
me.      Who  was  he?    What  happened?" 

"My  dear  Janie,  there  never  was  any 
one.  Can't  your  romantic  mind  grasp 
the  fact  that  not  only  have  I  never  had 
a  love-affair,  but  1  never  imagined  that 
I  had?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  men 
were  thinking  about!" 

"Something  else  besides  plain  women 
with  work  to  do." 

"But  you  are  not  plain.  You  are— 
distinguished-looking." 

"Gray  hair  will  make  the  most  com- 
monplace woman  distinguished-looking 
if  she  happens  to  have  dark  eyes." 

"You  were  never  commonplace-look- 
ing, I  am  certain.  No  woman  could  be 
who  had  work  like  yours,  and  was  as 
devoted  to  it  as  you  are." 

"Oh,  Janie,  what  a  hopelessly  femi- 
nine point  of  view!  Have  you  never 
discovered  that  a  woman  who  has  her 
work  and  does  it  is  the  most  common- 
place object  in  the  world  to  men?  They 
respect  her  and  pass  her  by." 

"Now  if  a  man  heard  you,"  said  Ja- 
nie, settling  herself  comfortably  among 
the  cushions,  "he  would  say  that  dis- 
appointment had  made  you  cynical." 

"Then  he  would  be  wrong.  Is  it 
cynical  to  recognize  facts?  And  dis- 
appointment! Why,  Janie,  I  get  more 
happiness  out  of  life  than  almost  any 
one  I  know.  If  I  see  a  pair  of  lovers, 
or  the  right  kind  of  married  couple,  I 
can  thank  God  for  their  happiness  with 
all  my  heart,  and  rejoice  whenever  1 


think  of  it.  And  don't  I  keep  all  my 
illusions?" 

"Oh,  cynic,  cynic!"  lamented  Janie. 
"What  illusions?" 

"Can't  I  believe  in  men  still,  which 
very  few  married  women  seem  able  to 
do?  Say  that  a  man  throws  his  boots 
at  his  bearer,  or  rages  furiously  when 
the  curry  is  not  quite  right — I  don't 
know  it.  I  don't  see  that  side  of  him 
at  all." 

"But  you  do  know  it.  You  have  just 
said  so." 

"I  know  that  men  do  it,  but  I  don't 
know  that  that  particular  man  does.  I 
hope  he  doesn't.      That's  my  illusion." 

"If  you  recognize  it  as  an  illusion,  it 
isn't  an  illusion." 

"That's  hair-splitting.  And  now  it's 
time  to  go  the  rounds,  and  you  haven't 
had  your  nap,  and  I  haven't  done  my 
list" 

Sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  weary  after 
her  hard  day,  Eleanor  was  roused  by 
the  voice  of  one  of  the  night-nurses. 

"Miss  Sahib,  the  Pirzada  Haflz  from 
the  upper  village  is  here.  His  wife  is 
very  ill,  and.  he  wants  the  Doctor  Miss 
Sahiba  at  once." 

It  was  the  expected  call,  and  Eleanor 
rose  and  dressed  hastily,  saw  that 
everything  likely  to  be  needed  was  in 
her  bag,  and  went  out  In  the  veran- 
dah was  old  Nani,  awakened  almost  by 
main  force,  and  still  testifying  her 
sleepiness  by  grunts  of  displeasure  as 
she  shivered  and  wrapped  her  chadar 
closer  round  her.  The  husband  of  the 
sick  woman  came  forward  and  sa- 
laamed, and  Saif-ud-din  appeared  with 
a  lantern,  for  the  path  to  the  upper  vil- 
lage was  dangerously  steep.  The  fight 
between  life  and  death  in  the  Pirzada's 
house  was  a  long  one,  and  the  dawn 
was  breaking  when  Eleanor  and  her 
escort  retraced  their  steps  to  the  hos- 
pital. Nani  was  awake  and  talkative 
now,  and  inclined  to  see  ghosts  in  every 
corner. 
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"Oh,  Miss  Sahib,  what's  that?"  she 
cried  in  real  terror,  clutching  Eleanor's 
arm,  as  they  were  passing  the  large 
house  occupied  by  the  Begum  Sahiba. 
the  great  lady  of  the  neighborhood,  a 
Mohammedan  widow  whose  age  and 
wealth  were  alike  supposed  to  be  in- 
calculable. A  man  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  doorway  moved  for- 
ward, with  a  "Salaam,  Miss  Sahib." 
As  he  put  his  hands  together,  Eleanor 
saw  a  surgical  bandage  on  the  right 
thumb,  a  bandage  which  she  had  her- 
self affixed  not  so  many  hours  before. 

"It  Is  Barakat's  son!"  said  Nani,  with 
ineffable  relief.  Barakat  was  the  Be- 
gum Sahiba's  chief  female  attendant 
and  confidant.  "O  Ghulam  Qadlr,  why 
dost  thou  play  the  ghost  and  frighten 
the  Miss  Sahib?" 

"What  is  Barakat's  son  doing  out  of 
doors  at  this  hour?"  said  Eleanor 
sharply,  scrutinizing  the  man  by  the 
light  of  Salf-ud-dln's  lantern.  The 
disguise  was  perfect,  but  she  could  not 
mistake  her  own  dressing. 

"This  slave  is  on  the  business  of  the 
Begum  Sahiba,"  be  answered  unblush- 
ingly.  "Is  it  the  will  of  the  Presence 
that  the  dust  of  the  earth  should  ap- 
pear to-morrow  in  her  medicine-room 
for  the  further  healing  of  his  hurt?" 

"Yes,  come  at  noon,"  was  the  curt  re- 
ply. "Who  is  this  Ghulam  Qadir?" 
asked  Eleanor  of  Nani  as  they  passed 
on.  "I  never  saw  him "  she  al- 
tered the  form  of  her  sentence — "I  did 
not  know  he  was  Barakat's  son  when 
I  dressed  his  thumb." 

"I  think  he  is  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  Sarkar,"  answered  the  old 
woman,  "so  fine  a  young  man  is  he,  and 
the  light  of  Barakat's  eyes.  They  say 
he  is  also  high  in  favor  with  the  Begum 
Sahiba  herself.  Whenever  he  comes 
to  the  village  on  leave  he  is  admitted 
to  her  presence,  and  there  is  talk 
among  the  servant-people  that  she  will 
make  him  her  heir." 

Eleanor  walked  on  in  silence,  much 


perturbed.  From  Arbuthnot's  manner 
the  afternoon  before  she  had  suspected 
that  he  had  for  some  reason  lost  his 
appointment  in  the  Police,  and  she  had 
wondered  how  he  could  afford  to  under- 
take an  expensive  shooting-tour.  She 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  could  have 
sunk  so  low  as  to  live  upon  the  bounty 
of  a  native  woman,  rich  and  elderly 
though  the  Begum  might  be,  but  the 
fact  that  he  should  adopt  a  disguise  and 
shelter  himself  under  the  obvious  false- 
hood of  a  relationship  with  Barakat 
made  her  very  uneasy.  Janie  won- 
dered at  her  silence  in  the  morning,  but 
attributing  it  to  fatigue,  forebore  to 
worry  her  with  questions,  and  Eleanor 
kept  her  discovery  to  herself,  hoping 
against  hope  that  there  might  be  some 
good  reason  for  her  favorite's  conduct 
But  she  received  another  shock  when, 
glancing  into  the  courtyard  as  she 
passed  along  the  verandah,  she  saw  the 
self-styled  Ghudam  Qadir  sitting  com- 
fortably on  the  ground  at  the  gate,  lis- 
tening with  attentive  respect  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  of  Saif-ud-din. 

"To  come  here  in  that  dress!"  she 
said  to  herself  angrily.  "He  means  to 
brazen  it  out.  Well,  since  he's  so 
fond  of  Saif-ud-din,  he  shall  have 
enough  of  him." 

She  worked  sternly  through  the  morn- 
ing, persistently  conscious  of  the  idle 
figure  at  the  gate,  which  she  as  per- 
sistently ignored,  and  it  was  not  till 
well  after  twelve  that  she  dismissed 
the  nurses  to  whom  she  was  lecturing, 
and  sent  out  to  summon  Ghulam  Qadir 
into  the  surgery.  He  entered  with  a 
respectful  salaam,  and  stood  waiting 
with  downcast  eyes.  Eleanor  cast  a 
hasty  glance  outside  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  the  girls  were  lingering  near. 

"I  wonder  you  venture  to  keep  up 
this  mummery  in  the  daytime!"  she 
cried,  her  pent-up  indignation  breaking 
forth. 

"Saif-ud-din  and  the  old  woman 
both  heard  you  tell  me  to  come,"  he 
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replied.       "What     would     they     have 
thought  if  I  had  not?" 

"But  to  come  so  early!  to  lounge  at 
the  gate  all  morning!" 

"I  have  my  own  reasons  for  culti- 
vating the  venerable  Saif-ud-din,  and  to 
come  two  or  three  hours  early  is  merely 
in  keeping  with  my  disguise.  I  am 
not  taking  any  unnecessary  risks." 

"But  what  is  it?  What  have  you 
done?"  cried  Eleanor. 

An  irrepressible  smile  flitted  across 
Arbuthnot'8  face.  "When  I  want  true 
charity  in  future,  I  shall  always  go  to 
a  good  woman  for  it.  Confess  now, 
Miss  Weston,  you  think  I  have  gone 
pretty  far  down  the  wrong  road?" 

"If  you  can  tell  me  you  haven't,  1 
shall  be  inexpressibly  relieved,"  said 
Eleanor  fervently. 

"But  that  is  weak,  surely,  to  take  my 
uncorroborated  word  for  it?"  he  gibed. 
"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  to 
look  at  this?"  holding  out  his  injured 
hand,  "or  the  length  of  our  interview 
may  cause  surprise."  Mechanically 
Eleanor  began  to  unfasten  the  dressing. 
"Now  I  won't  leave  you  suspended  be- 
tween hope  and  fear  any  longer,  What 
you  call  this  mummery  is  not  under- 
taken for  pleasure.  I  am  not  in  the 
Police  now,  but  on  special  work." 

"A  spy?"  asked  Eleanor,  in  no  very 
encouraging  tone. 

"A  secret  agent — don't  you  like  the 
term  better?  It  was  at  Agpur  I  found 
out  that  I  could  pass  as  a  native,  and 
I  used  to  dress  up  and  go  round  to  my 
men's  posts  to  see  how  far  they  obeyed 
orders.  They  really  used  to  think  I 
was  in  communication  with  Shaitan, 
when  I  exposed  their  nightly  delin- 
quencies the  next  day.  Then  I  broke 
up  the  Amir  Mohammed  gang  of  coin- 
ers, and  after  that  I  was  shunted  into 
this  business." 

"Now  I  see  why  you  were  sorry  to 
find  that  Prince  George  of  Agpur  was 
in  Bala." 

"Yes.      Not  so  much  for  fear  of  his 


recognizing  me  in  disguise,  for  that  se- 
cret never  got  out,  or  I  should  hardly 
be  standing  here  to-day.  But  Prince 
George  and  the  rest  of  that  mongrel  lot 
had  a  crow  or  two  to  pick  with  me  in 
my  police-character,  and  I  don't  think 
they  have  forgotten  it." 

Eleanor  smiled  involuntarily  at  the 
instinctive  identification  of  himself  with 
Europeans.  "You  call  yourself  Bara- 
kat's  son,"  she  said  pointedly. 

"Well,  she  is  my  foster-mother,  at 
any  rate.  But  it's  the  Begum  who  is 
really  my  relation." 

"The  Begum?  How  is  she  related  to 
Jyou?" 

"She  says  she's  my  great-grand- 
mother. But  if  she  had  put  it  a  gen- 
eration or  two  further  back,  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised — she  looks  so  old." 

"Your  great-grandmother?  How  ex- 
traordinary!   How " 

"May  I  come  and  see  you  some  other 
time  in  my  English  clothes?  I  don't 
want  to  provoke  comment  by  staying 
now,  but  there  are  things  I  should  like 
to  ask  you." 

"I  have  to  ride  this  afternoon  to  the 
village  under  the  Look-out.  If  you 
could  join  me  casually  as  I  come 
back " 

"All  right.  I  can't  shoot  with  this 
hand,  and  the  others  have  an  Invitation 
to  the  Rajah's  preserves.  By  the  bye, 
the  bold  bad  baronet — Brooke,  I  mean 
— is  in  the  secret  of  my  disguise;  Chol- 
ineley-Smltb  most  emphatically  is  not." 

After  lunch,  during  which  her  cheer- 
fulness astonished  Janie,  Eleanor  set 
but  on  her  ride  to  the  distant  village. 
She  was  detained  longer  at  the  case 
than  she  had  expected,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  she  walked  her 
pony  down  the  steep  bridle-path  and 
reached  the  great  road.  It  was  there- 
fore extremely  natural  that  the  horse- 
man who  was  riding  down  it  should 
pause  and  offer  his  escort,  speaking  In 
loud  and  hearty  tones  for  the  benefit  of 
her  wis  and  his. 
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"Why,  Miss  Weston,  this  is  lucky! 
May  I  ride  with  you?  I  have  gone  as 
far  as  the  limit,  and  smoked  a  pipe 
there,  peering  into  the  unknown  anil 
wishing  I  could  plunge  into  it  to-night/' 

The  two  natives  fell  behind,  probably 
to  exchange  complaints  of  their  respec- 
tive employers,  if  their  tones  were  to 
be  trusted,  and  Arbuthnot  turned  a 
laughing  face  to  Eleanor. 

"Now  here  I  am,  prepared  to  answer 
any  and  every  question  you  like  to  put. 
I  see  you  are  overflowing  with  them." 

"First,  then,  why  conceal  your  re- 
lationship to  the  Begum  from  us?  You 
always  encouraged  us  to  believe  we 
were  your  friends." 

"Because  of  an  ingrained  habit  of  de- 
ceit, I'm  afraid — or  shall  we  call  it 
foresight?  You  see,  I  only  knew  of  it 
myself  just  before  the  bear  got  uie 
three  years  ago." 

"You  didn't  know  of  It  when  you 
came  to  India?" 

"Not  a  scrap.  My  grandfather  was 
awfully  good  to  the  old  lady — I'm  sure 
she  was  old  even  then.  She  always 
says,  'The  pundit-people  may  talk 
against  the  Bnglish,  but  I  am  always 
on  their  side,  for  the  sake  of  my  daugh- 
ter's husband.'  She  did  some  service 
to  the  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
Occupation,  so  she  has  been  handed  on 
as  a  legacy  from  Resident  to  Resident 
ever  since.  My  father  used  to  come 
up  and  see  her  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  but  when  he  married,  my  mother 
hated  the  connection — I  suppose  it  was 
natural  from  her  point  of  view, — and 
when  he  died,  she  refused  to  hold  any 
communication  with  the  Begum,  and 
brought  me  up  quite  in  ignorance  of 
her  existence.  I  think  she  almost 
hated  Barakat,  too,  but  the  Begum  took 
her  into  her  service,  and  they  waited 
for  me  together.  They  knew  that  tny 
descendant  of  my  grandfather  was 
bound  to  come  to  India  in  time,  you 
know,  and  I  did,  though  I  never 
guessed  why  my  mother  was  so  bitterly 


opposed  to  it.  She  would  rather  I  had 
gone  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve; but  nothing  else  would  do.'9 

"But  she  was  reconciled  to  it  at 
last?" 

"She  said  it  was  in  the  blood,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  fighting  against  it. 
So  I  came  out,  and  the  two  old  ladies 
up  here  kept  a  strict  eye  on  me  by 
means  of  spies.  They  calculated  that 
any  man  who  was  stationed  at  Agpur 
was  bound  to  take  sick-leave  to  Bala 
sooner  or  later,  and  they  were  about 
right.  I  came  up,  quite  unsuspecting, 
and  at  my  first  camp  on  this  side  the 
border  I  was  waited  on  by  the  Begum's 
trusted  scribe,  with  a  flowery  Persian 
letter  from  Barakat,  reminding  me  of 
the  old  days,  and  entreating  to  see  my 
face  again.  But  as  she  was  pardah 
now,  and  could  not  possibly  introduce 
a  European  into  the  discreet  household 
of  the  Begum,  would  I  be  so  good  as 
to  put  on  native  dress  at  old  Fazl  All's 
house  in  the  village,  and  appear  in 
that?  It  sounded  rather  a  lark,  and  I 
did.  Poor  old  Barakat  was  nearly 
out  of  her  wits  with  joy  at  seeing  me, 
but  I  couldn't  make  out  why  she  should 
be  so  nervous.  I  did  all  I  could  to  com- 
fort her.  but  it  wasn't  until  the  Begum 
popped  out  from  behind  a  curtain,  and 
explained,  that  I  understood.  She 
meant  to  sample  me  before  she  ac- 
knowledged me  as  a  relative,  you  see. 
And  since  then  I  have  been  to  see  her 
whenever  I  have  been  up  here." 

"But  why  all  this  mystery  and  se- 
crecy?" cried  Eleanor.  "You  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  poor  old  lady?" 

"Rather  not.  It  wouldn't  be  much 
good  if  I  was,  for  most  people  know 
that  my  grandfather  married  a  prin- 
cess of  Bala.  But  I  had  thoughts  of 
frontier  work  even  then,  and  it  gave 
me  such  a  splendid  jumping-off  place. 
If  I  was  to  use  her  house  in  my  expe- 
ditions, I  must  only  appear  there  as  a 
native,  or  the  villagers  would  soon  be- 
gin to  notice  that  the  Begum  had  a  Fa- 
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rang!  great-grandson,  and  Barakat  a 
son,  of  precisely  the  same  height,  who 
never  by  any  chance  showed  up  at  the 
sa  me  time." 
"But  does  the  Begum  like  it?" 
"Oh,  I'm  an  awful  disappointment  to 
her.  At  first  she  was  always  wanting 
to  give  me  money  to  buy  promotion 
with,  or  to  win  the  favor  of  people  in 
high  places,  or  something  equally  be- 
nighted. She  knows  now  that  I  wou't 
take  money  from  her,  so  she  consoles 
herself  by  promising  to  arrange  a  ip- 
top  marriage  for  me.  Nobody  lower 
than  a  Princess,  or  at  the  very  least 
the  Viceroy's  daughter,  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  running,  so  she  can't  get 
very  far.  But,  do  you  know,  ihat 
operating-table  which  my  4family'  gave 
to  the  hospital  after  you  cured  me  was 
practically  a  gift  from  her?" 

"But  she  has  never  been  very  sympa- 
thetic, though  she  helped  in  building 
the  hospital,"  said  Eleanor. 

"She  wasn't  then.  She  said.  'It  is 
a  shame  for  the  son  of  princes  to  re- 
main indebted  to  a  European  woman 
and  a  stranger.  Tell  me,  light  of  my 
eyes,  what  sum  is  needed  to  clear  thee 
from  this  obligation?'  and  she  lugged 
up  a  great  money-bag  from  under  her 
cushions." 
"I  don't  think  I  would  have  accepted 

it  if  I  had  known " 

"Oh  yes,  you  would.  You  couldn't 
have  let  the  patients  sufTer  for  your 
pride,  you  know.  And  the  Begum 
would  have  died  of  mortification  if  she 
had  thought  I  was  still  in  your  debt. 
She  is  awfully  kind  to  me  now,  and  lets 
me  make  use  of  her  house  at  all  hours, 
consoling  herself  for  my  extraordinary 
proceedings  by  recalling  traits  of  my 
grandfather's  which  account  for  them." 
"But  do  you  mean  that  no  one  in  her 
house  suspects  who  you  are?" 

"Barakat  knows,  of  course,  and  Fazl 
All,  but  no  one  else.  To  the  rest  I  am 
Barakat's  son,  and  they  are  frightfully 
jealous  of  the  Begum's  unaccountable 


favor  for  me.  Gokal  Das,  the  man  of 
business,  is  the  worst.  To  see  the 
glare  in  his  eyes  while  he  cringes  be- 
fore me  is  like  a  play." 

"Well,  of  course,  you  are  the  best 
judge,  but  I  think  this  concealment  1» 
a  great  mistake,"  said  Eleanor  reso- 
lutely. 

"I  am  the  best  judge,"  he  said,  more 
sternly  than  she  had  ever  heard  him 
speak.  "Wait  till  you  know  some- 
thing of  the  circumstances  before  you 
blame  me." 

"I  know  there  must  be  secret  agents, 
and  that  they  are  specially  needed  up 
here,  but  I  don't  like  to  think  of  you  as 
one."  Eleanor  was  apologetic  but 
staunch. 

"Not  if  I  can  serve  the  country  bet- 
ter in  that  way  than  any  other,  partic- 
ularly just  now?  Did  you  notice  what 
Brooke  said  yesterday  about  the  dis- 
pute between  Scythia  and  Hercynia  be- 
ing a  put-up  job?  Our  great  statesmen 
at  home  don't  realize  it.  But  I  can 
tell  you  who  does — the  Xipanguese 
Government,  and  they  have  warned  us. 
to  keep  our  eye  on  Asia,  not  on  Europe 
at  all." 

"It  means  a  Scythian  invasion  of  In- 
dia, then?" 

"Exactly,  while  Hercynia  picks  a 
quarrel  with  us  and  prevents  our  send- 
ing reinforcements  from  home.  We 
know  that  Scythia  has  been  concen- 
trating troops  on  the  Ethiopian  frontier 
for  months — even  years — past;  we 
know  that  when  she  gave  shelter  to  the 
Ethiopian  pretender  she  made  friends, 
through  him  with  all  his  supporters; 
and  we  know  that  she  has  two  strate- 
gic railways,  terminating — for  the  mo- 
ment— within  striking  distance  of  Ka- 
hat,  by  which  she  can  pour  in  men* 
and  supplies.  Then,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  all  the  troops  who  ought  to> 
have  returned  to  Europe  after  the  Far- 
Eastern  War?  The  right  proportion  of 
them  have  evacuated  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory— the   Xipanguese   have  seen  to 
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that — but  they  have  not  got  back  to 
Scythia.  Where  are  they?  Why, 
some  of  them  on  the  Ethiopian  fron- 
tier, and  some  encamped  aiong  the  line 
of  the  Far-Eastern  Railway.  What 
can  that  mean  but  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack on  us  and  Xipangue?" 

"But  surely  the  Home  Government 
must  see  it?" 

"Not  they.  They  are  so  busy  shout- 
ing, 'We  are  peaceful,  You  are  peace- 
ful, The  whole  world  is  peaceful,'  that 
they  drown  all  the  noises  they  don't 
want  to  hear.  Every  man  that  tries  to 
bring  the  truth  home  to  them  is  an 
alarmist,  and  alarmists  deserve  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  we 
here  know  not  only  that  Scythia  is  pre- 
paring to  spring,  but  that  India  is  pre- 
pared to  make  things  easy  for  her." 
"But  how  can  you  know  that?" 
"By  going  in  and  out  among  the  peo- 
ple as  one  of  themselves,  in  the  way 
you  think  so  wrong.  They  are  all  ex- 
pecting an  invasion,  and,  whether  from 
discontent,  or  love  of  fighting,  or  love 
of  loot,  they  will  join  the  stronger  side, 
which  at  the  first  go-off  is  bound  to  be 
Seythia's." 

"But  at  any  rate  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  redressed  their  grievances," 
objected  Eleanor. 

"That's  just  what  it  has  not  done. 
When  it  came  in,  the  Congress-wallahs 
thought  the  Millennium  had  arrived. 
Funny  sort  of  time  a  Congress-wallah's 
Millennium  would  be,  wouldn't  it?  But 
with  the  worst  will  in  the  world  to  pull 
the  fabric  of  British  authority  to  pieces, 
they  have  had  to  go  slowly,  and  the 
men  on  the  spot  have  conscientiously 
acted  as  a  drag  on  the  wheel.  There- 
fore the  Congress-wallahs,  finding  that 
even  a  government  of  cranks  can't 
bring  in  the  Millennium,  look  for  some 
one  who  will  at  any  rate  promise  it, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose 
hopes  have  been  excited  in  vain,  are 
ready  for  any  mischief.  Of  course 
the   change   isn't  entirely   due   to   the 


present    Government,    but    they    have 
brought  it  to  a  head." 

"No,  it  has  been  going  on  for  more 
than  a  year,"  said  Eleanor.  "I  have 
noticed  it  during  my  ten  years  in  India 
— the  increasing  impatience  of  Euro- 
pean control.  I  find  it  even  among  the 
Christians,  even  in  Vashti  and  my  girls 
here — a  sort  of  sullenness  under  dlrec- 
tion,  as  if  they  would  say,  'Why  should 
you  lord  it  over  us?  We  are  as  good  as 
you/  And  the  feeling  is  purely  na- 
tional, not  racial,  for  I  asked  some 
American  missionaries  whom  I  met  at 
Nanakpur,  at  Conference.  They  all 
agreed  that  when  they  were  once 
known  to  be  American,  they  escaped 
the  dislike  with  which  the  English 
were  regarded." 

"That  was  exactly  one  of  the  things 
I  wanted  to  ask  you.  Well,  I  fancy 
your  Christians  will  only  find  they  have 
exchanged  King  Log  for  a  particularly 
active  King  Stork  if  they  pass  under 
Scythian  rule.  And  another  thing  I 
want  to  know  is,  if  I  come  and  ask  yon 
to  engage  me  as  Saif-ud-din's  assistant, 
will  you  take  me  on?  I  don't  think 
Saif-ud-din  would  object,  and  the  Be- 
gum will  give  me  a  recommendation." 

"I  don't  like  lending  myself  to " 

"A  deception?  Of  course  not.  But 
it' 8  a  matter  of  importance.  I  want  to 
get  up  to  Bala-tarin  and  see  what  is  go- 
ing on  beyond  the  outpost.  There  are 
persistent  rumors  of  the  concentration 
of  Scythian  troops  there  too.  If  1 
could  verify  that,  it  would  be  a  new 
fact  which  might  stir  the  Government 
to  caution,  if  not  to  action.  We  have 
cried  •Wolf!'  about  the  Ethiopian  fron- 
tier so  long  you  see.  But  I  must  have 
a  reason,  or  your  Rajah  here,  whose 
behavior  has  been  distinctly  suspicious 
of  late,  will  refuse  to  let  me  go.  But  if 
that  chief,  whose  wife  you  cured  of 
rheumatism  three  years  ago,  were  to 
send  down  for  some  of  the  same  medi- 
cine for  himself,  would  it  not  be  natu- 
ral for  some  one  you  could  trust  to  take 
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it  to  him  and  see  that  it  was  properly 
applied?" 

•'Not  natural,  but  I  suppose  possible. 
But  why  not  go  in  your  own  charac- 
ter?" 

"Exactly,  why  not?  Brooke  and  I 
have  been  industriously  indoctrinating 
Cholmeley-Smith  with  a  desire  to  go  up 
to  Bala-tarin,  but  he  doesn't  take  to  it 
as  we  could  wish.  He  is  our  trump- 
card,  you  know.  What  with  his  own 
idea  of  his  political  importance,  and 
the  way  he  talks  of  all  the  cranks  in 
the  Cabinet  as  his  dearest  friends,  the 
natives  think  him  somebody  very  big 
indeed,  He  was  just  the  blind  we 
wanted  for  our  expedition.  Brooke  has 
I.C.S.  stamped  all  over  him,  and  I  am 
known  to  a  good  many  more  evil-doers 
than  is  at  all  convenient,  so  we  thought 
we  were  in  luck  when  we  came  on  Chol- 
meley-Smith thirsting  to  finish  off  his 
globe-trotting  properly  by  a  little  shoor- 
ing  up  here.  It  has  worked  excellently 
so  far.  Brooke  dry-nurses  Cholmeley- 
Smith  when  I  am  off  on  my  own  work, 
and  we  play  into  each  other's  hands  by 
gently  impelling  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  now  the  Rajah  and  all  the 
pundits    are    making    a    terrible    fuss 


about  the  way  to  Bala-tarin  being 
blocked  with  snowslides  and  landslips 
and  I  don't  know  what,  and  Cholmeley- 
Smith  doesn't  half  like  It.  At  present 
they  promise  to  get  us  horses  and  coo- 
lies by  the  day  after  to-morrow,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  they  will." 

"Then  you  will  be  here  for  the  King's 
Birthday?  Bala  is  so  far  behind  the 
age  as  still  to  keep  this  festival  in  May. 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  in  Novem- 
ber there  is  hardly  a  European  in  the 
state." 

"Rather!  and  for  the  Rajah's  dinner.  • 
Cholmeley-Smith  wouldn't  miss  that  on 
any  account.  Absolute  ignorance  of  the 
etiquette  of  the  occasions  and  diseased 
self-importance — well,  perhaps  Brooke 
and  I  have  stuffed  him  a  little — have 
made  him  certain  that  he  will  be 
toasted  as  the  distinguished  visitor,  and 
have  to  reply.  He  goes  about  jotting 
down  happy  turns  of  speech  in  his 
notebook.  But  after  the  dinner  we 
must  see  whether  we  can  go  up  to 
Bala-tarin  together,  or  whether  Brooke 
must  judiciously  attract  Cholmeley- 
Smith  in  some  other  direction,  while  I 
take  service  with  you." 

Sydney  C.  Grier. 


(To  be  continued.) 


MEMORIES  OF  LONDON  IN  THE  FORTIES. 
By  David  Masson. 


My  first  domicile  in  London  was  in 
lodgings  that  had  been  taken  for  me 
by  a  friend,  before  my  arrival,  in  Down 
Street,  Piccadilly.  It  is — or  was  in 
1844 — a  quiet  little  street,  leading  from 
Piccadilly,  near  its  Park  Lane  end, 
into  the  maze  of  aristocratic  streets 
which  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Mayfair. 
The  little  street  itself,  Indeed,  was  rec- 
ognized as  within  that  highly  fashion- 
able district;  and,  though  "Down  Street, 
Piccadilly"  was  the  best  direction  by 


which  to  find  the  street,  if  one  was  in 
search  of  it,  "Down  Street,  Mayfair" 
served  equally  well  on  the  backs  of 
letters,  and  would  not  have  been  amiss 
on  my  cards,  if  I  had  been  ambitious  of 
the  reputation  attached  to  so  distin- 
guished an  address.  There  would 
have  been  some  deception,  however,  iu 
assuming  it;  for,  though  I  certainly  en- 
tered my  lodgings  from  Down  Street, 
and  by  the  neatly  knockered  door  of 
one  of  the  tidiest  houses  In  that  street 


•  These  Memories  were  written  mainly  in     in  a  later  year.    They  have  been  arranged  for 
the  year  1881;  and  some  additions  were  made     publication  by  his  daughter,  Flora  Masson. 
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on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  from  Pic- 
cadilly, the  rooms  I  called  mine  were 
not  only  at  the  back  of  the  house,  but 
in  a  detached  little  building  there,  ac- 
cessible from  the  first  floor  of  the  house 
by  a  kind  of  wooden  bridge  or  railed 
gallery  shot  across  a  small  open  back- 
yard. This,  which  had  been  a  device 
of  the  good  landlady  for  multiplying 
her  accommodation  for  lodgers,  suited 
me  very  well.  While  her  main  tenants, 
who  occupied  the  rooms  in  the  Down 
Street  house  itself,  must  have  paid 
handsomely  for  those  rooms,  I,  indubit- 
ably in  Down  Street  too,  and  not  to  be 
reached  except  through  the  same  door 
in  Down  Street,  was  her  one  extra 
lodger,  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  in  this 
peninsular  addition  at  the  back.  The 
rooms  were  as  small  and  plain  as  could 
well  be;  but  they  were  all  I  wanted, 
and  were  pleasant  enough.  The  view 
from  them  by  their  small  windows  not 
being  inwards,  to  the  yard  and  house, 
but  outwards  on  to  walled  spaces  of 
some  extent,  beyond  Down  Street  alto- 
gether, and  utilized  for  stabling,  beat- 
ing of  carpets,  and  I  know  not  what 
else,  my  sole  connection  with  Down 
Street  was  by  the  wooden  bridge  or  gal- 
lery I  have  mentioned.  That  bridge 
or  gallery,  having  no  other  purpose  than 
to  lead  to  my  rooms,  belonged,  I  may 
say,  entirely  to  myself.  Except  the 
servant,  bringing  my  breakfast  or  let- 
ters, no  one  else  used  it.  Every  time 
I  went  out,  it  was  by  this  .bridge  that  I 
passed  through  the  house  to  the  door  in 
Down  Street;  every  time  I  came  in,  I 
went  up  the  stair  again  from  the  door 
in  Down  Street,  and  crossed  this  bridge 
to  my  own  crib;  and  late  at  nights, 
when  I  sa t  alone  in  my  crib,  this  bridge 
was  my  separation  and  protection  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  months  I  passed  in  that  lodging 
in  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  being  the 
first  months  of  my  actual  residence  in 
London,  I  was  naturally  more  alone 
during  my  stay  there  than  ever  I  was 


afterwards  in  the  great  city.  Except 
my  friend  who  had  taken  the  rooms 
for  me  before  my  arrival,  and  who  used 
to  drop  in  upon  me  pretty  frequently 
so  long  as  he  was  In  town,  but  who  was 
latterly  called  away  from  town  on  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  I  hardly  remember 
having  had  a  visitor.  Within  doors  I 
had  my  books  and  little  bits  of  writing 
to  occupy  me;  and  what  contact  I  had 
with  the  London  world  around  me  was 
chiefly  in  dally  walks  hither  and  thither 
by  myself — often,  at  stated  hours,  in 
the  Parks, — giving  occupation  to  the 
eye  rather  than  to  the  tongue.  From 
the  first,  indeed,  I  had  acquaintance- 
ships which  It  was  a  privilege  to  culti- 
vate, and  which  gave  me  opportunities 
for  agreeable  society  now  and  then;  but, 
as  I  did  not  tax  those  opportunities 
overmuch,  there  were  often  days  to- 
gether during  which  I  did  not  exchange 
a  word  with  a  single  human  being,  un- 
less it  might  be  the  waiter  at  the  tav- 
ern where  I  happened  to  dine.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  distinctness  of  my  recol- 
lection of  my  little  crib  in  Down 
Street,  and  my  daily  saunterlngs  from 
it  and  returns  to  it.  Two  Incidents 
dwell  in  my  memory  yet,  attesting  the 
exceptional  solitude  in  which  I  then 
lived.  One  Friday  forenoon,  having 
gone  out  earlier  than  usual,  I  was  per- 
plexed by  the  appearance  of  things  iu 
the  streets.  All  the  shops  were  shut; 
and,  though  great  numbers  of  persons 
were  moving  about,  and  there  was  in 
other  respects  a  more  than  ordinary 
stir,  Piccadilly  and  the  neighboring 
thoroughfares  seemed  to  have  put  on 
somehow  a  quasi-Sabbatic  aspect.  1 
could  not  make  it  out;  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  the  awful  query  crossed 
my  mind  whether  it  could  actually  be 
Sunday,  and  whether,  having  gone  to 
bed  on  Thursday  night,  I  could  possi- 
bly have  slept  through  three  nights  and 
two  days  without  being  aware  of  the 
fact.  That  momentary  whimsy  beiug 
too  absurd.  I  had  the  explanation  still 
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to  seek.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  Good  Fri- 
day of  1844;  and,  though  I  had  heard 
of  Good  Friday  before,  I  had  never  till 
then,  in  the  bleakness  of  the  Presby- 
terian Calendar  in  such  matters,  had 
the  least  conception  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  that  anniversary  in  Eng- 
land. Subsequent  Good  Fridays  came 
to  me  naturally  enough;  but  it  was  on 
that  day  that  I  first  heard  of  "Hot 
Cross  Buns,"  and  it  was  on  that  day 
that  I  had  my  eyes  opened  otherwise  to 
the  English  significance  of  the  Great 
Friday  before  Easter. 

The  other  incident  appertains  to  an 
evening  when,  having  returned  to  my 
lodgings  rather  late,  I  was  crossing  the 
bridge    to    my    peninsular    sanctuary. 
Next  door  to  us,  in  Down  Street,  was  a 
most   respectable   public-house,    whose 
chief  business  seemed  to  be  in  sending 
out  ale  to  the  various  households  in  the 
quiet  street  Itself,  so  that  there  was  lit- 
tle  bustle  at   the   bar,   and   certainly 
never  any  disturbance;  but  I  had  be- 
come aware  that  at  the  back  of  the 
premises,  and  therefore  running  parallel 
with  my  bridge,  there  was  a  room  of 
some  dimensions,  in  which  customers 
could  sit  in  the  evenings,  and  which 
could   be   used   occasionally   for  club- 
meetings  and  other  convivial  gatherings. 
The  gatherings  must  all  have  been  of  a 
sedate  kind;  the  sounds  that  came  from 
the  lighted  back-parlor,  or  hall,  were 
never  uproarious.      On  this  particular 
evening,  however,  I  was  arrested  in  my 
transit  oyer  my  bridge  by  sounds  louder 
and  more  complex  than  usual,  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  a  pretty  large  com- 
pany, assembled  for  some  special  pur- 
pose.     It  may  have  been  a  dramatic 
club;  for  what  arrested  me  first  was 
one  voice,  Issuing  from  a  general  hush 
of    the    rest,    and    engaged    in    what 
seemed  to  be  a  specimen  of  elocutionary 
art  for  the  common  benefit.      It  was  a 
prose-reading  of  some  pathetic  story, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  already 
over,  so  that,  from  my  dark  listening 
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station  on  the  bridge  above,  I  came  in 
only  for  the  end  of  it.  That  was 
emphatic  enough.  I  may  have  heard 
five  or  six  sentences  altogether,  each 
powerfully  audible,  and  delivered  with 
all  the  tricks  of  a  practised  stage- 
craftsman,  when  the  climax,  and,  as  it 
chanced,  the  finale,  came  in  these 
words: — 

"I  left  her  fifteen  years  ago;  and. 
when  I  came  back,  she  was — a — a — a— 
a — a — a — dead" 

The  effect  was  most  telling,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  protracted  artistic 
gasp  before  the  descent  to  the  deep 
bass  of  the  final  word;  and  great  and 
prolonged  applause,  with  a  clattering  of 
glasses  on  the  tables,  rewarded  the  per- 
formance. Passing  on  into  my  room. 
I  sat  some  time  meditating  the  coin- 
pressed  tragedy  that  had  been  flung  up 
to  me  in  the  one  all-comprehensive  sen- 
tence, and  wondering  who  they  were 
that  were  enjoying  themselves  so  lauda- 
bly in  the  public-house  parlor.  It  is 
more  than  twice  fifteen  years  ago,  it 
is  actually  thirty-seven  years  ago,1  since 
I  stood  on  the  bridge  and  listened  in 
the  dark;  and  all  is  so  fresh  in  my 
memory  that  I  seem  to  be  standing 
there  still.  Where  is  the  elocutionist 
now,  and  what  has  become  of  the  rest 
of  his  audience?  Are  they  all — a — a — 
a — a — a — a — dead  t 

With  changes  of  circumstance  there 
come  changes  of  lodgings.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  transfer  myself  from  Down 
Street,  Piccadilly,  to  the  other  side  of 
Hyde  Park,  to  the  less  likeable  region 
of  streets  that  lies  east  from  the  Edge- 
ware  Road.  Then,  for  some  years  af- 
ter my  return  to  London  for  good,  early 
in  1847,  I  lived — very  conveniently  for 
my  purposes — in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gower  Street.  My  subsequent  London 
associations — all  the  associations  of 
those  twelve  years  from  1853  to  1865. 
during  which  I  had  a  real  home  in  Lon- 
don— are  with  the  suburban  region  to 
"  Written  in  1881. 
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the  north  of  Regent' 8  Park — the  long 
and  leafy  line  of  suburb  that  extends 
from  the  north  gate  of  the  Park,  under 
the  name  of  Avenue  Road,  to  the  Swiss 
Cottage,  and  thence,  under  the  name 
of  Finchley  New  Row,  out  into  the 
fields  between  Hendon  and  Hampstead. 
I  like  to  think  that  by  my  last  and  deal- 
est connections  of  house  and  home  with 
London  1  was,  and  still  am,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  a  denizen  of  Hampstead 
Parish.  All  my  strongest  London  af- 
fections are  for  that  northern  suburb: 
all  my  most  cherished  recollections  are 
centred  there.2 

Curiously  enough,  1  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  suburb  of  London, 
and  had  taken  a  fancy  to  it.  long  be 
fore  I  knew  I  was  predestined  to  be- 
long to  it.  One  Sunday  in  1844,  my 
friend  Alexander  Rain  Mug  with  me. 
we  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  walk 
clear  out  of  London  into  the  country, 
and  had,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  selected 
this  northern  direction  as  that  in  which 
the  feat  was  likely  to  be  accomplished 
with  greatest  ease.  We  did  accom- 
plish it  more  easily  than  we  had  ex- 
pected; for,  having  left  Regent's  Park 
behind  us,  we  came  suddenly,  about  the 
spot  which  is  now  the  end  of  Avenue 
Road,  to  mere  fields  and  grass,  Lon- 
don and  its  buildings  visibly  at  an  end. 
and  an  absolutely  open  rural  expanse  in 
front.  It  was  a  fine  sunny  day,  and 
we  left  the  road  and  strayed  into  one 
of  the  fields.  In  the  middle  of  it  was 
a  strange-looking  object  in  the  shape  of 
a  great  upstanding  drum  of  red  brick 
about  twelve  feet  high.  We  went  round 
and  round  it,  and  finding  no  opening 
or  slit  whatever  in  the  cylindrical  sur- 
face, were  greatly  puzzled  in  imagining 
what  it  could  be.  We  had  started  sev- 
eral hypotheses  on  the  subject,  and 
were  resting  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of 

*  My  father  refers  here  to  the  house  in  Ave- 
nue Road,— the  house  of  our  beloved  grand- 
parents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Orme,  whose 
eldest  daughter  he  married  In  1853.— P.  M. 


the  mysterious  structure,  still  ponder- 
ing the  problem,  when  an  underground 
noise,  growing  louder  and  louder,  and 
at  length  passing  as  a  hideous  shudder 
directly  underneath  us,  made  us  aware 
that  we  were  over  a  railway  tunnel, 
and  that  our  interesting  drum  was  a 
ventilating  shaft.  It  was  strange,  not 
many  years  afterwards,  when  I  came  to 
be  familiar  with  the  neighborhood  and 
with  everything  in  it,  to  look  at  the 
drum  still  standing  In  the  field  as  it 
had  done  on  that  bygone  Sunday,  and 
to  think  how  ignorant  both  of  us  must 
have  been  in  the  matter  of  railways, 
and  how  recent  a  novelty  to  people  in 
general  railways  must  then  have  been, 
that  so  simple  an  object  should  have 
caused  so  much  speculation. 

The  first  railway  journey  of  my  life 
was  to  be  in  that  year;  and,  as  it  was 
a  run  on  the  London  and  North-West- 
eru  line  from  Euston  Station  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Watford,  it  must  have 
carried  me  through  the  very  tunnel  ou 
which  we  had  sat  so  recently  ponder- 
ing the  problem  of  our  brick  drum.  1 
remember  the  novelty  of  the  sensation 
of  first  being  carried  along  in  that 
train,  and  my  uncertainty  as  to  time 
and  distance  as  we  passed  the  succes- 
sive stations.  That  is  but  a  silly  recol- 
lection, however,  in  comparison  with 
the  vivid  associations  of  that  little  jour- 
ney in  my  memory  now  with  one  of  the 
dearest  of  all  my  London  companion- 
ships. Having  renewed,  early  in  1844. 
the  acquaintanceship  with  John  Stuart 
Mill  which  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  form  in  my  London  visit  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
that  eminent  man  before  the  autumn  of 
1844.  This  had  l>een  chiefly  by  cads 
on  him  now  and  then  at  the  India 
House,  where  his  office  hours  were 
from  10  to  4,  and  where,  between  3  and 
4,  he  was  accessible  to  friends.  His 
reception  of  me  on  these  calls  had 
always  been  kind,  one  special  act 
of    kindness    having    been    his    offer, 
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on  uiy  first  call  or  my  second,  to 
read  anything  of  mine  in  manuscript. 
This  was  a  form  of  kindness  of  which 
large  use  was  made,  and  of  which  he 
really  liked  use  to  be  made,  by  the  men 
of  letters — and  especially  the  young 
men  of  letters — within  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  I  remember  the  studi- 
ous politeness  with  which  he  phrased 
the  offer  in  my  case.  I  was  not  to 
think  it  would  be  a  trouble  to  him;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  favor;  he 
had  plenty  of  time,  and  nothing  he  liked 
ho  much  as  reading  manuscripts! 
Though  I  could  not  but  value  highly 
such  an  offer,  only  in  one  small  in- 
stance did  I  avail  myself  of  it;  and  the 
main  benefit  from  those  opportunities 
at  the  India  House  was  the  instruction 
I  received  about  many  things,  and  es- 
pecially about  current  English  and 
French  |>olltics  and  philosophy,  from 
Mill's  free  and  interesting  talks  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  his  room.  Thus 
my  acquaintance  with  him  had  Hi>euvMl 
into  something  considerable,  though 
into  nothing  comparable  with  the  inti- 
macy of  the  relationship  that  had  by 
this  time  been  established  between  Mill 
and  Bain.  I  have  a  fancy,  indeed,  on 
looking  back  now,  that  it  was  less  on 
my  own  account  than  because  I  was  a 
friend  of  Bain's  that  Mill  accorded  me, 
thus  early  in  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  the  privilege  of  such  easy  access 
to  him.  when  I  chose,  in  the  India 
House.  Those  afternoon  calls  at  the 
India  House  had  led,  however,  to  hos- 
pitable reception  in  more  domestic  fash- 
ion nt  Kensington  Square,  and  so  to 
pleasant  relations  there  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Mill  household.  They 
were  a  remarkable  family.  When  they 
were  all  together,  you  saw,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  besides  Mill  himself,  then 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  his  mother,  a 
widow  since  1836,  still  a  comely  lady 
for  her  years,  and  a  kindly  and  most 
competent  hostess;  four  daughters,  yet 
unmarried,  and  one  younger  son; — all 


these  live  looking  up  to  John  now  as 
their  head  and  their  link  of  honor  with 
the  rest  of  the  world;  but  all  pf  them, 
even  to  the  youngest,  remembering  also 
their  dead  father,  by  whom,  to  the  \ery 
last  days  of  his  life,  they  had  been 
carefully  and  even  vigorously  educated. 
Not  one  of  the  five  but  bore  the  stamp 
of  their  upbringing  in  a  certain  supe- 
riority, both  of  character  and  intellect. 
Of  the  five,  1  came  to  know  three  par- 
ticularly; and,  of  those,  most  particu- 
larly of  all,  George  Grote  Mill,  the 
youngest  but  one  of  the  whole  family. 
He  was  younger  than  his  brother  John 
by  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  For 
some  time  already  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  In  the  India  House, 
holding  a  junior  clerkship  in  the  im- 
portant department  In  which  his 
brother  was  oue  of  the  chiefs.  I  had 
seen  him  at  his  desk  among  other  clerks 
in  one  of  the  large  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  India  House;  but  it  was  in 
the  house  in  Kensington  Square  that 
we  came  most  easily  and  naturally  to- 
gether. We  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age;  and  he  had  taken  strongly  to  me, 
and  I  strongly  to  him.  Hence,  in  the 
autumn  of  1844,  when  he  had  gone 
with  his  mother  and  two  or  more  of 
his  sisters  to  country  quarters  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  village  of  King's 
Langley  in  Herts,  John  Stuart  Mill  then 
off  somewhere  else  for  his  holiday,  an 
invitation  to  me  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  King's  Langley  was  very  welcome. 
This  accordingly  was  the  occasion  of 
my  tirst  railway  journey. 

What  do  I  remember  of  that  visit  to 
King's  Langley,  in  addition  to  the  nov- 
elty of  my  mode  of  getting  thither?  I 
remember  a  pleasant  rural  English 
neighborhood,  and  my  interest  in  the 
contiguity  of  two  distinct  villages 
with  such  quaint  names  of  historic  ori- 
gin as  King's  Langley  and  Abbot'tj 
Langley.  I  remember  the  kind  hospi- 
talities within-doors,  and  something  of 
the  look  of  the  cottage  in  which  I  ex- 
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perieneed  theni.  and  which  I  have 
never  seen  since.  I  remember  one 
late  evening  walk  down  a  steep  country 
lane  shaded  by  trees  on  both  sides,  and 
our  slow  return  up  the  same  lane,  whan 
it  had  become  dark,  and  when,  from 
the  bank  on  the  left  side  of  the  lane, 
there  came  upon  us  gleams  at  every 
step  of  countless  glow-worms;  and  we 
were  met  by  the  uncouth  descending 
figure  of  a  rustic  with  two  or  three  of 
the  shining  little  creatures  on  the  rim 
of  his  hat,  to  light  him  on  his  way 
homewards.  I  remember  another  walk 
in  broad  day  through  the  woods  of 
Cassiobury  Park,  the  domain  of  the 
Villiers-Clareudon  family,  and  our  rest 
and  talk  somewhere  in  the  heart  of 
those  woods,  on  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
paths,  close  to  the  gnarled  root  'of  a 
great  tree,  and  on  the  Up,  as  the  vision 
flashes  itself  back  to  me  now,  of  some 
kind  of  sluggish,  barge-bearing  stream. 
But  what  I  remember  best  and  most 
fondly  is  that  it  was  this  visit  to  King's 
Langley  that  sealed  the  friendship  1 
had  begun  with  young  George  Mill. 

While  the  fame  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
has  gone  through  the  world,  few  can 
know  now  as  I  do  what  a  fund  of  beau- 
tiful promise  there  was  in  this  younger 
bearer  of  the  Mill  name.  Less  tall 
than  his  brother,  but  of  compact  and 
agile  figure,  with  finely-cut  feature*, 
bright  eyes,  and  a  most  winning  sweet- 
ness of  expression  (the  face  altogether 
much  resembling,  as  I  have  since  noted, 
that  of  Thomas  Brown,  the  metaphysi- 
cian), he  had  inherited  no  small  share  of 
the  keen  family  ability;  had  been  ac- 
curately taught,  and  self-taught,  In  a 
considerable  range  of  subjects,  was 
nearly  as  much  at  home  in  French  ns 
in  English,  and  was  otherwise  well  ac- 
complished. Full  of  affectionate  ad- 
miration for  his  brother,  and  nurtured, 
at  any  rate  by  family  traditions  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Radical  school  of  politics, 
he  cherished  no  less  strongly  than  his 
brother  did  the  conviction  that  existing 


social  institutions  are  iniquitous  in 
many  essential  respects,  and  that  the 
rectification  of  social  wrongs  and  mis- 
eries is  the  supreme  duty  of  all  who 
have  the  power  and  the  opportunity. 
Modestly  aware,  however,  of  his  own 
inability  to  give  effect  to  this  convic- 
tion by  any  sueh  public  exertions  as 
befitted  the  larger  intellect  and  wider 
capabilities  of  his  brother,  he  made  no 
open  profession  of  the  conviction,  but 
carried  it  within  himself  as  a  simple 
constitutional  axiom,  in  which  form  he 
did  hold  to  it,  as  one  found,  with  an 
almost  Shelley-like  intensity  of  belief, 
quiet  and  undemonstrative  in  the  main, 
but  that  might  break  out  suddenly  In 
some  "Shelley-like  action.  But  this 
you  had  to  discover  gradually,  so  gen- 
tle was  his  demeanor,  so  sweetly  rea- 
sonable his  talk,  so  ready  was  he  for 
anything  gay  or  humorsome  In  things 
in  their  yet  unamended  state,  so  docile 
to  anything  he  could  learn  from  the 
opinions  or  experience  of  others  whose 
antecedents  had  been  different  from  his 
own.  All  In  all.  I  have  known  no  more 
lovable  nature  than  young  George  Mill. 
The  later  months  of  1844  were  made 
pleasant  for  me  by  the  increased  fre- 
quency of  our  companionship.' 

At  this  point  I  may  throw  in  a  stray 
small  item  or  two.  chronicled  in  my 
memory,  of  this  year  1844.  One 'after- 
noon, early  in  the  year,  I  had  a  sight 
of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  poet. 
He  was  walking  in  Hyde  Park,  not  far 
from  Apsley  House,  and  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a  friend  as  he  approached 
us — a  slight,  aged  figure,  with  a  pe- 
culiarly wrinkled  and  rather  cankered- 
looklng  visage.  He  was  then  eighty- 
one  years  of  age.  having  been  born  in 
1763.  I  had  seen  older  men,  and  have 
a  vivid  image  yet  in  my  mind  of  one 
strong,  erect  gray-headed  old  soldier,  a 
Highland  veteran  named  Douglas, 
whom  I  had  looked  at  with  interest  in 

"George  Grote  Mill  died  in  Madeira,  July 
15,1868. 
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my  childhood,  uud  who  must  have  been 
burn  in  er  shortly  after  the  year  of 
Cultoden.  Even  Oil  lode  n  comes  within 
my  grasp  through  the  tradition  of  a  rel- 
ative who  used  in  his  boyhood  to  stand, 
as  he  often  told  me,  with  other  boys, 
round  the  peat-fire  in  a  Morayshire  cot- 
tage, watching  a  very  old  Highlander 
seated  there  in  a  state  of  sleepy  and 
silent  dotage,  from  which  he  could  be 
roused  only  by  one  expedient.  He 
hud  fought  at  Culloden, — that  was  his 
one  last  link  of  fact  with  the  still  liv- 
ing world;  and  a  boy  had  only  to 
pronounce  the  word  "Culloden"  in  his 
hearing,  when  round  the  old  man  would 
swing  with  a  start,  to  look  earnestly 
at  the  little  imp  and  exclaim,  "Och!  and 
was  you  at  the  focht?"  By  these  and 
other  pulleys  of  memory  I  can  slip 
back,  easily  enough,  a  good  way  into 
the  eighteenth  century;  but  the  oldest 
born  celebrity  I  have  actually  seen  and 
<un  recollect  is  the  poet  Rogers.  He 
lived  twelve  full  years,  still  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  London,  after  that,  my 
first  and  only  sight  of  him. 

Another  recollection  of  about  the 
suine  date  is  of  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  in  Drury 
Lane  or  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  I 
had  dropped  in  late,  and  obtained 
standing-room  far  back  in  the  crowded 
audience.  If  either  Cobden  or  Bright 
spoke  at  that  meeting,  it  had  been  be- 
fore my  entry;  and  the  speech  I  heard 
was  tey  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  well-known 
Unitarian  minister  of  Finsbury  Place 
Chapel,  and  then  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tors of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation. 
It  was  an  able  speech  by  an  able  man; 
but  what  struck  me  most  was  the  ex- 
treme elaborateness  and  artifice  of  its 
elocutian.  I  have  never  heard  an  ora- 
tor who  played  on  his  voice  with  such 
unabashed  dellberateness  and  delight  in 
its  tones  and  modulations.  He  played 
on  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  piano.  The 
most  successful  passage  in  his  speech 
(possibly  a  favorite  and  often  delivered 


passage,  and  now,  1  think,  preserved 
among  his  printed  remains)  was  one  in 
which  he  attacked  the  stock  argument 
on  the  other  side,  that  free-trade  in  corn 
would  make  the  nation  dependent  on 
the  foreigner.  To  illustrate  the  folly 
of  this  argument  he  asked  the  audience 
to  figure  to  themselves  the  personal 
equipments  and  household  furnishings 
and  surroundings  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
dividual peers  or  great  landlords  of  the 
Conservative  party,  by  whom  it  was 
then  urged  so  persistently.  Dependent 
on  the  foreigner!  Was  not  the  very 
peer  himself  wrapped  and  lapped  in 
foreign  integuments,  foreign  habits, 
and  foreign  embellishments?  was  not 
everything  on  him  and  about  him  an 
importation  from  abroad?  "His  din- 
ner is  dressed  for  him  by  a  French 
cook,  and  he  is  dressed  for  his  dinner 
by  a  French  valet;  and  when  he  dies 
and  goes  to  his  fathers,  will  not  the 
tombstone  that  covers  his  remains  be 
of  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Car- 
rara?" Intone  that;  and  don't  pro- 
nounce the  last  word  mincingly  with 
the  English  sound  of  the  vowels,  but 
I  ta liana  ted  and  prolonged,  as  Carra- 
ara,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Fox's  elocution. 

One  day  in  June  1844,  as  I  was  walk- 
ing up  Regent  Street,  on  the  left  hand, 
there  flashed  past  me  a  splendid  four- 
horse  carriage  or  chariot,  driven  at  a 
terrific  rate,  and  wheeled  as  swiftly 
into  the  nearest  cross-street  on  that 
side.  It  contained  the  great  Czar 
Nicolas,  then  on  his  famous  visit  to 
London,  and  on  his  way  at  that  mo- 
ment from  some  wider  drive,  back  to 
his  quarters  at  the  Russian  Embassy. 
I  had  just  a  glimpse  of  his  gigantic 
form  and  grand  head,  and  accounted 
for  the  terrific  pace  at  which  he  was 
driven  by  remembering  that  there  were 
Russian  refugees  in  London,  and  that 
a  pistol-shot  from  one  or  other  of  them 
was  not  an  impossibility. 

Daniel  O'Oonnell  I  saw  once,  in  that 
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year.  He  bad  just  left  the  Reform 
Club;  and,  to  elude  the  cordialities  of  a 
considerable  crowd,  mostly  Irish,  who 
were  calling  out,  "The  Liberathur!  The 
Liberathur!"  as  if  anxious  for  an  ad- 
dress from  him,  he  was  keeping  as 
close  as  he  could  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  pavement,  at  the  angle  between 
Pall  Mall  and  the  Athenaeum  Club.  He 
had  a  very  wide-brimmed,  low  hat  on 
his  large  head,  under  which  one  saw 
his  smallish  nose  and  rich  Irish  mouth 
und  chin.  The  incident  must  have 
been  after  September  1844,  in  which 
month  he  was  liberated,  by  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  impris- 
onment to  which  he  had  been  sentenced 
in  the  previous  May  by  the  Irish  Court 
before  which  he  had  been  brought  to 
trial  by  Peel's  Government,  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  and  sedition.  Though 
the  sentence  had  been  reversed,  and 
O'Connell  was  again  at  large,  with 
nearly  three  years  of  life  yet  before 
him,  the  trial  had  paralyzed  his  influ- 
ence, and  his  great  days  were  gone. 

I  look  back  now  to  the  year  184 4  as 
the  commencement  of  the  greatest  and 
longest  friendship  of  my  life.  No  slen- 
derly accredited  youth  ever  received 
more  kindness  from  a  senior  of  estab- 
lished mark  and  reputation  in  the 
world  than  I  did  from  Carlyle  through 
that  whole  year.  It  can  have  been 
but  about  a  week  after  my  tlrst  sight 
of  him   In   his  house   at  Chelsea   that. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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chancing  to  meet  him  in  Piccadilly  near 
Down  Street,  I  was  stopped  by  him  for 
a  minute  or  two  of  talk  and  of  cordial 
enquiry  about  my  affairs  and  outlook, 
ending — how  well  I  remember  it! — with 
the  words,  "Well,  Courage  always;  and 
Hope  always!"  as  we  parted:  Ttiere 
had  followed  evenings,  at  intervals, 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  Cheyne 
Row,  when,  his  work  on  his  "Crom- 
well" over  for  the  day,  though  he  was 
still  in  the  agony  of  that  performance, 
I  found  myself  always  welcome.  Some- 
times there  was  another  guest  at  their 
tea-table,  but  oftenest  they  were  by 
themselves,  in  which  case,  when  I  rose 
to  go,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  such 
talk  as  could  be  heard  nowhere  else, 
there  would  come  the  almost  invariable 
phrase,  "Wait  till  I  put  on  my  shoes"; 
and  when  he  had  equipped  himself  so, 
and  put  on  his  hat,  there  was  the  added 
privilege  of  being  his  companion  in  his 
habitual  last  walk  for  the  night,  and 
having  his  convoy,  by  Sloane  Square 
and  through  other  squares  and  streets, 
dark  or  lamp-lit.  as  far  as  to  Hyde 
Park  corner.  All  this  would  have  been 
much;  but  there  was  more.  It  was  a 
superlatively  kind  note  from  Carlyle  to 
Mr.  Nickison,  not  asked,  but  volun- 
teered, that  had  obtained  for  me  access 
to  "Fraser's  Magazine";  and  any 
further  service  of  the  kind  was,  I  knew, 
nt  my  disposal. 
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THE  CHARM  OF  FRENCH  VERSE. 


The  peculiar  quality  of  charm  in  the 
best  French  lyrical  poetry,  the  quality 
of  charm  whicli  distinguishes  It  from 
the  lyrical  poetry  of  other  races,  is  a 
subtle  and  an  exquisite  thing,  and  the 
feeling  for  it  is  rare.  This  feeling  the 
French  themselves  lost  in  the  age  of 


Voltaire,  and  they  did  not  fully  regain 
it  until  the  age  of  Verlaine.  We  lost  it 
in  the  age  of  Lydgate,  and  when  we  re- 
covered somewhat  of  it,  In  the  age 
of  Wordsworth,  we  did  to  without 
knowing  very  clearly  what  we  were 
doing.       Indeed,  I  doubt  if.  we  know 
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very  clearly  even  now.  Our  most 
original  poets  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, and  especially  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  seem 
to  me  to  be  aiming  at  a  venture 
at  an  unseen  mark.  They  perceive 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  developed  and 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  purely 
English  tradition  of  poetic  style,  wHfi 
its  clanging  alliterative  harmony,  its  tu- 
multuous imagery  and  its  gorgeous  pie- 
tiiresqueness;  they  perceive  this,  but 
they  are  still  rather  obscurely  feeling 
their  way  to  a  style  with  qualities  en- 
tirely different.  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
it  is  true,  has  returned  to  the  ideas  of 
Chaucer;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
recognize  completely  that  the  ideas  of 
Gower  and  Chaucer  are,  like  the  ideas 
of  Wordsworth,  French  ideas. 

The  revolution  in  the  matter  of  dic- 
tion which  Word 8 worth  began,  but  did 
not  carry  through,  was  based  upon  a 
distinction  between  art  and  inspiration 
as  fine  as  it  was  profound.  The  fact 
is  that  there  Is  little  pure  poetry  even 
in  the  works  of  the  greatest  poets.  The 
art  of  verse,  as  Shelley  remarked,  con- 
sists chiefly  In  connecting  the  spaces 
l>etween  the  flashes  of  inspiration  by 
an  intertexture  of  rhetoric.  This  in- 
tertexture  may  be  beautifully  spun  and 
choicely  adorned,  as  in  "Paradise 
Lost,"  or  it  may  be  loosely  and  badly 
woven,  as  in  the  "Excursion";  but  this, 
in  itself,  does  not  make  the  first  work 
a  better  model  of  pure  poetry  than  the 
second.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  for- 
mal eloquence  used  by  Milton  in  the 
tracts  of  verse  between  his  inspired 
passages  was  the  source  of  much  of 
the  stilted  diction  which,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  clogged  the  powers  of 
self-expression  of  Thomson  and  Gray. 
From  the  influence  of  this  diction 
Wordsworth  escaped  by  writing,  with 
extraordinary  sincerity,  in  the  flattest 
manner  possible,  between  his  outbursts 
of  "high  and  passionate  thought  to  its 
own  music  chanted."       When,  to  take 


an  instance  selected  by  Mrs.  Meynell, 
he  could  not  compose  a  strain  of  true 
poetry  informed  by  its  own  beauty, 
such  as  Shakespeare's: 

The  summer's  flowrer  is  to  the  summer 

sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die. 

he  refraitied  at  least  from  elaborating 
magniloquence  of  a  false  kind,  such  as 
Gray's: 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air. 

Wordswortli  held  to  the  first  princi- 
ple of  great  poetry,  which  consists  in 
sheer  sincerity  of  expression;  but  he 
did  not  develop  it.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  recognized  that  there 
was  a  delightful  middle  way,  in  regard 
to  the  intertexture  of  verse,  between 
the  rhetorical  manner  and  the  prosaic. 
He  would  have  found  that  this  middle 
way  had  been  followed  by  all  the  best 
French  poets,  from  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
More  and  Chrestien  de  Troyes  to  Ra- 
cine and  La  Fontaine,  and  that  it  had 
been  adopted  by  Nicholas  of  Guildford 
and  Chaucer,  who  thereby  arrived  at 
the  only  perfect  model  of  a  clear, 
bright,  sound  and  flue  medium  of 
poetic  expression  existing  in  English 
literature. 

French  verse  of  the  best  sort  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  Doric  delicacy  of  style. 
It  does  not  dazzle;  it  does  not  startle. 
It  has  little  vehemence  of  passion,  lit- 
tle splendor  of  imagination.  Its  charm 
resides  in  an  intimacy  and  a  fineness  of 
feeling  which  gain  ui>on  one  very  grad- 
ually, and  impress  one  at  last  very 
deeply.  The  emotions  which  inform  it 
are  commonly  emotions  recollected  in  a 
tranquil,  lucid  frame  of  mind,  and  de- 
fined with  an  unusual  faculty  for  ana- 
lytical introspection.  The  French  ix>et 
seldom  surrenders  himself  to  his  in- 
tuitions and  builds  wholly  upon  these. 
He  Is  straniyely  reasonable,  and  never 
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more  so,  perhaps,  than  when,  as  in  the 
last  of  bis  literary  movements,  he 
strains  at  the  fantastic,  and  tries  to 
follow  little  irregularities  by  rule. 
The  road  to  his  imagination  always 
runs  through  his  intellect  This,  of 
course,  is  a  grand  characteristic  of  the 
genius  of  his  race  generally.  A  French 
cathedral  of  the  best  period  may  make 
on  the  soul  of  a  romantic  visitor  an  ef- 
fect of  ineffable  awe  and  mystery;  but 
the  means  by  which  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced are  really  an  expression  of  an 
extremely  acute  sense  of  logical  con- 
struction. A  French  cathedral  is  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  an  English  ca- 
thedral. It  is  animated  by  the  same 
austere  spirit  as  that  which  animates  a 
theological  system  by  Calvin,  or  a  psy- 
chological drama  by  Racine,  the  spirit 
of  clarity,  order,  logic. 

The  course  of  the  French  genius  is  to 
make  wonders  plain,  and  not  to  make 
plain  things  wonders.  The  kind  of 
sublimity  at  which  it  aims  in  its  highest 
poetry  is  a  sublimity  so  familiar,  so 
touching,  and  so  simple  that  every  one 
is  inclined  at  first  to  fancy  that  he 
could  have  found  it  himself  without 
trouble.  The  diction  of  French  verse 
of  the  finest  sort  is  not,  therefore,  what 
Wordsworth  called  "a  poetic  diction." 
Instead  of  the  ornateness,  force  and 
heightened  tone  of  the  grand  style,  it 
possesses  the  simplicity,  the  ease  and 
the  naturalness,  and,  above  all,  the  in- 
<n  finable  grace  of  manner  of  courtly 
speech.  It  is  "a  selection  of  the  real 
language  of  men,"  in  Wordsworth's 
famous  phrase,  or,  in  Corneille's  equally 
memorable  definition,  "la  conversation 
<lw  honngtes  gens."  Its  chief  virtue 
is  its  transparency.  Nothing  in  it  is 
very  richly  colored;  everything  is  finely 
shaded  in  diaphanous  tints. 

I 'rends  l'eloquence,  et  tords-lui  son  cou, 

said  Verlaine, 

<  nr  nous  voulons  rien  que  la  nuance. 
Pas  la  couleur,  la  nuance  encor. 


And  along  with  this  transparency  of 
style  there  goes  an  incomparably  aerial 
lightness  of  music.  To  quote  again 
from  Verlaine,  who,  in  this  and  in  other 
matters,  recovered,  apparently  by  mere 
fineness  of  ear,  ancient  traditions  ef 
French  verse  lingering  only  in  folk- 
song, or  hidden  away  in  dusty  collec- 
tions of  mediaeval  poetry: 

De  la  musique  encore  et  tou jours  l 
Que  ton  vers  soit  la  chose  en  vole*, 
Qu'on  sent  qui  fuit  d'une  ame  en  al- 
lee 

Vers  d'autres  cieux,  &  d'autres  amours. 

Que  ton  vers  soit  la  bonne  aventure 
Sparse  au  vent  crispe*  du  matin. 
Qui    va    fleurant    la    men***   et    le 
thym.  .  .  . 

Bt  tout  le  reste  est  litterature. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  regard 
French  poetry  as  a  thing  of  very  for- 
mal harmonies.  It  really  contains  the 
most  varied  measures  "ever  moulded 
by  the  lips  of  man."  If  it  has  a  de- 
fect, this  defect  is  not  that  it  is  too 
formal,  but  that  it  is  too  lawless.  Its 
inner  melody  is  the  freest  in  any 
poetry.  It  floats  above  the  rhythm  of 
the  numbered  syllables  with  as  wild  a 
sweetness  as  the  elfin  note  of  a  black- 
cap's song  floats  above  the  measured 
murmur  of  a  woodland  stream.  The 
secondary  accent  in  French  verse  is 
very  light  and  irregular,  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  ordered  array  of  words 
changes  with  the  flow  of  poetic  feelings 
and  marks  their  wayward  course.  Its 
lightness  makes  for  an  aerial  quality 
of  music;  its  irregularity  for  an  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  rhythmical  com- 
binations. It  frequently  fails  to  coin- 
cide with  the  primary  accent  that  falls 
on  the  last  sonorous  syllable  of  words, 
and  it  Is  this  disagreement  which  en- 
dows the  French  language  with  its  un- 
rivalled suppleness  and  variety. 
1  These  peculiar  advantages,  however, 
entail  peculiar  disadvantages,      French 
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blank  Terse  is  not  verse  at  all,  as  M. 
Maeterlinck  and  other  modern  experi- 
menters in  new  rhythms  have  sadly 
discovered.  The  unstable  French  ac- 
cents cannot  by  themselves,  however 
skilfully  they  are  placed,  give  to 
French  poetry  the  structure  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  prose.  The  fetters 
of  rhyme  are  necessary  to  this  end,  and 
few  writers,  except  La  Fontaine,  have 
been  able  safely  to  dispense  with  the 
additional  aid  and  encumbrance  of  a 
regular  metre.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  a  countless  number  of  delicate 
variations  in  tone  and  rhythm  a  great 
French  poet  can  produce  with  that 
most  hackneyed  of  rhymed  measure. . 
the  Alexandrine!  Racine,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  master  enchanter.  I  agree  with 
all  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey  says  of  the 
genius  of  La  Fontaine,  in  his  admira- 
able  Illuminating  work  on  "The  Claims 
of  French  Poetry,"  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.  There  is 
no  poet  more  generally  agreeable  than 
the  author  of  the  inimitable  "Fables/' 
La  Fontaine  appeals  to  everybody:  to 
those  happiest  of  mortals,  children, 
with  their  unspoilt  taste  for  the  very 
best  of  stories;  to  the  rather  disillu- 
sioned student  of  the  human  comedy, 
with  a  relish  for  gay  Irony;  and  to  the 
fastidious  amateur  of  the  finer  delica- 
cies of  literature.  He  has  a  wonder- 
fully easy  command  of  styles  of  very 
diverse  character.  His  picture  of 
Aurora. 

Par  de  ealmes  vapeurs  mo  I  lenient  sou- 

tenue, 
9a  tete  sur  son  bras,  et  son  bras  sur  la 

nue, 
Laissant  tomber  des  fleurs.  et  ne  les 

semant  pas, 

has  the  morbidczza  of  a  painting  by 
Correggio.       His  sketches  of 

Let  fortts,  lea  eaux,  les  prairies. 
Meres  des  donees  reveries, 


with  here  and  there  a  quiet  shadowed 
river, 

Image  d'un  sommell  doux,  paisible,  et 
tranqullle, 

are  landscapes  seen,  like  those  of  Corot, 
across  a  tenderly  poetic  temperament. 
And  with  what  a  grandly  romantic  ef- 
fect he  introduces  into  the  midst  of  a 
description  of  a  fashionable  dinner 
party  his  conception  of  a  sea-monster, 

assez  vieux  pour  lui  dire 
Tous    les    noms    des    chercheurs    de 
mondes  inconnus 
Qui  n'en  gtaient  pas  revenue. 
Et  que  depuis  cent  ans  sous  1'ablme 
avaient  vus 
Les  a  nolens  du  vaste  empire! 

Yet,  though  I  am  ready  to  allow  that 
the  work  of  La  Fontaine  is  supremely 
charming  within  its  well-defined  limits, 
I  would  not  rank  him,  in  a  general 
way,  with  Racine.  Fine  as  his  verse 
is,  it  lacks  the  magic  of  the  long,  sil- 
very, soft  and  thrilling  violin  tones  of 
the  prince  of  French  poets.  And  Ra- 
cine's diction!  There  is  nothing  in 
English  literature  remotely  analogous 
to  it,  except,  perhaps — it  is  a  strange 
comparison,  I  admit — the  diction  of 
Newman's  earliest  and  best  prose,  the 
prose  of  the  "Parochial  Sermons."  It 
has  scarcely  any  color,  scarcely  any  or- 
nament, or  abrupt,  violent  movement. 
Even  lines  with  a  brilliant  point,  such 
as  that  in  "Mithridate," 

X'en  attendez  jamais  qu'une  paim  $mn- 
guinaire, 

are  uncommon.  In  the  austerity  of 
Racine's  style  there  is  reflected  some- 
what of  the  spirit  of  the  rigorous  teach- 
ers who  seized  his  youth, 

And  purged  its  flame,  and  trimmed  its 
fire, 

the  great  religious  reformers  of  Port 
Royal,  the  companions  of  Pascal.  But 
beneath  the  apparent  monotony  of  his 
poetry  there  Is  a  life  as  intense  as  that 
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subsisting  beneath  the  apparent  monot- 
ony of  Newmun's  prose,  and  it  Is  re- 
vealed in  the  same  subtle  way,  by  an 
infinitely  varied,  delicate  and  expres- 
sive gradation  of  rhythm.  Racine 
breaks  up  his  Alexaudrines  into  phrases 
as  flowing  and  melodious  as  those  of 
Lamartine.  For  instance,  his  son, 
Louis,  after  complaining  that  foreign- 
ers always  divided  the  lines  wrongly 
in  the  middle,  marked  the  following 
pauses  in  the  opening  passage  of  "Ath- 
ttlie": 

Oui,  je  vieus  ||  dans  son  temple  adorer 
l'Eternel;  || 

Je  viens,  ||  selon  1' usage  antique  et 
solennel,  || 

OGlebrer  avec  vous  ||  la  fameuse  jour- 
nee 

Ou  sur  le  mont  Sina  la  foi  nous  fut 
donnee.  || 

Que  les  temps  sont  changes!  ||  Sitot  que 
de  ce  jour 

La  trompette  saeree  annongalt  le  re- 
tour,  || 

Du  temple,  ||  orn£  partout  de  festons 
magniflques,  || 

I,e  peuple  saint  ||  en  foule  inomtait  les 
portiques.   || 

These  pauses,  however,  relate  only  to 
the  formal  rhythm.  What  gives  to 
Racine's  verse  its  proi>er  beauty  is  the 
exquisite  inner  music  of  its  overtones, 
composed  of  the  wavering  play  of  the 
lighter  accents  and  of  the  warbling 
sounds  of  harmonious  syllables,  as  in 
the  passage  beginning: 

Songe.  songe,  C£phise.  de  cette  mi  it 
cruelle, 

or  in   Pliedre's  cry: 

Ariane  ma  soeur!  de  quel  amour  blessee 
Vous  mourutes  aux  bords  oft  vous  fates 
lalssee! 

Racine  is  a  man  trained  to  be  a  di- 
rector of  souls  and  diverted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stage.  He  has  the  deep 
sense  of  sin   and  the  learned   insight 


into  the  dark  and  winding  recesses  or 
the  human  heart  of  a  Port  Royalist; 
and  these  qualities  he  strangely  com- 
bines with  the  extreme  passtonateness 
and  sensibility  of  a  worldly  sort  which 
led  to  his  defection.  The  result  is  that 
no  other  playwright  has  so  subtle  and 
delicate  an  instrument  for  psychological 
analysis  as  he  has,  and,  I  think,  no 
novelist.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
us  much  excels  Mr.  George  Meredith 
and  Mr.  Henry  James  in  the  art  of 
psychology  as  he  does  in  the  art  of 
clear  expression.  He  is  the  last  in 
date  of  the  five  greatest  dramatists  of 
the  world,  and.  no  doubt,  he  is  the  low- 
est in  rank.  Still,  he  is  intensely  in- 
teresting, and  intensely  Interesting  in 
a  very  modem  way.  He  sees  life  as 
we  see  it,  analytically,  and  he  paints  it 
thus  incomparably. 

There  can  be  little  dispute  that  Eng- 
lish verse  of  the  last  three-quarters  of 
a  century  has  sunTered  from  the  lack  of 
French  influence.  Our  poetic  drama 
has  become,  in  Beddoe's  phrase,  a 
haunted  ruin,  and  our  general  poetry. 
in  spite  of  the  splendid  traditions  of  our 
earlier  romantic  school,  has  failed 
either  in  the  matter  of  ideas  or  in  the 
matter  of  form.  French  verse  of 
the  same  period,  on  the  other  hand. 
has  been  fertilized  by  English  influ- 
ence, and  it  lias  developed  into  the 
greatest  of  living  literary  forces,  and 
produced,  in  Victor  Hugo,  as  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  Swinburne  have  generously  ac- 
knowledged, the  master  singer  of  the 
age.  And,  In  my  opinion,  it  has  pro- 
duced also  in  Verlaine  the  most  poig- 
nant and  musical  of  lyrical  poets  since 
Goethe  und  Shelley. 

If  we  wish  to  recover  our  ancient  po- 
sition we  must  study,  as  Chaucer  did, 
the  art  of  diction  among  the  only  peo- 
ple, beside  the  Greeks,  with  a  fine,  sure 
and  native  sense  of  style,  and  we  must 
study  above  all  the  great  dramatist  in 
whose  plays  all  the  best  qualities  of 
the   French   mind   are  displayed.'   •  A 
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good  and  a  deep  effect  will,  I  hope,  be     "The  Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse." 


produced  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bailey's  scholarly 
and  entertaining  essays  on  "The  Claims 
of  French  Poetry,"  and  by  Mr.  St.  John 
Lucas's  sound  and  brilliant  anthology. 

The  Contemporary  Reriew. 


Both  works  happily  co-operate  at  the 
critical  moment  to  awaken  and  direct 
the  general  taste. 

Edtmrd    Wright. 


THE    CHARACTER   OF    THE    ANGLO-SAXON. 


To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  character 
of  one's  own  nation,  and  to  estimate  it 
impartially,  is  always  difficult,  almost 
as  difficult  as  for  a  child  to  estimate 
the  character  of  his  own  parents. 
When  we  return  from  a  prolonged  stay 
among  the  people  of  a  foreign  land  the 
characteristics  of  one's  own  people  are, 
perhaps,  most  vividly  brought  before 
us.  I  never  realized  so  distinctly  the 
super-abundant  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  when,  after  returning  from 
Russia,  whose  people  are  so  slow  and 
patient  and  resigned.  I  was  encoun- 
tered at  the  London  railway  station  by 
a  porter  who  seemed  by  comparison  to 
be  a  whirlwind  of  ferocious  energy.  I 
never  realized  so  keenly  how  awkward, 
rowdy  and  ungracious  our  English  en- 
ergy often  is  as  when  I  again  returned 
to  London  after  spending  a  few  months 
among  the  grave  sweet  kindly  people  of 
Spain,  for  whom  the  idea  of  vulgarity 
seems  to  have  no  existence. 

It  is,  however,  the  spectator  who 
sees  most  of  the  game,  and  there  can 
lie  no  doubt  that  a  foreign  observer  is 
far  better  able  to  estimate  the  charac- 
ter of  a  nation,  its  virtues  and  its  vices, 
than  is  a  native  of  equal  intellectual 
ability.  It  is  often  amusing  to  ob- 
serve how  an  Englishman,  who  may 
be  steeped  in  prejudices  on  such  ques- 
tions of  domestic  iiolicy  as  the  position 
of  Ireland  or  the  functions  of  trades 
unions,  will  discuss  the  condition  of 
Finland  or  the  prospects  of  social  revo- 
lution in  Italy  with  calm  and  luminous 
political  sagacity,  an  inflexible  asser- 
tion of  the  demands  of  justice  and  com- 
mon-sense.     He  enables  us  to  realize 


that  the  opinions  of  the  instructed  for- 
eigner about  our  affairs  may  often  pos- 
sess a  judicial  impartiality  on  matters 
concerning  which  our  own  opinions  are 
necessarily  clouded  by  the  fumes  from 
personal,  party  or  patriotic  feelings  of 
all  kinds. 

The  recent  hooks,  dealing  more  or 
less  with  the  character  of  the  English 
and  the  position  of  England  among  the 
nations,  which  have  lately  been  writ- 
ten by  such  eminent  political,  histor- 
ical, and  philosophical  students  as 
Boutmy,  Foil  il  lee  and  Emil  Reich  serve 
very  well  to  illustrate  these  general 
considerations.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  somewhat  conflicting 
parts  played  by  England  in  the  history 
of  the  world  during  the  last  few  years 
have  attracted  a  certain  amount  of 
careful  study  abroad.  The  sudden  in- 
flation of  our  Imperialistic  ambitions, 
and  in  contrast  with  this  the  immense 
efforts  which  our  great  Empire  found 
it  necessary  to  put  forth  in  order  to 
subdue  a  handful  of  farmers  in  South 
Africa,  the  wild  jubilation  which  a  con- 
quest so  little  calculated  to  flatter  Im- 
I»erialistic  vanity  called  forth  among  us, 
the  sudden  reaction  to  despondency,  the 
loudly  proclaimed  belief  that  the  Em- 
pire was  falling  to  decay  and  could 
only  ln»  saved  by  the  reversal  of  the 
fiscal  policy  which  in  former  days  had 
brought  us  prosperity — all  these  things 
have  inevitably  Ikhju  the  subject  of 
'study  to  outside  observers. 

It  can  scarcely  1h»  said  that  the  con- 
clusions of  our  foreign  critics  go  far  to 
support  either  of  the  extreme  parties 
among  us;  our  pessimism,  they  seem  to 
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say,  is  as  uncalled  for  as  our  optimism. 
They  tell  us — and  I  believe  they  tell 
us  truly — that  natural  conditions,  and 
the  special  racial  elements  of  our  peo- 
ple have  made  the  English  nation  in  the 
past  a  school  of  initiative,  of  activity, 
of  forethought,  of  self-control,  and  that 
the  effect  of  these  deeply-rooted  ten- 
dencies cannot  be  quickly  lost  or  over- 
come. They  declare  indeed  that  the 
position  of  England  is  much  more  sta- 
ble than  that  of  the  English-speaking 
communities  over  sea,  for  these  are  not 
really  young  peoples  with  unexpended 
stores  of  energy,  but  the  offshoots  of 
a  mature  race  planted  in  a  region  to 
which  they  do  not  belong,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  new  condi- 
tions will  prove  as  permanently  favora- 
ble to  Anglo-Saxon  development  as 
have  those  of  England.  But  while  the 
position  of  England  is  thus  regarded  as 
assured  for  some  time  to  come,  no  sup- 
port is  offered  to  those  who  dream  of  a 
total  change  in  the  position  of  England 
in  the  world.  It  has  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  past  century  has 
seen  a  remarkable  increase  of  the  te- 
nacity and  inflexibility  with  which 
other  nations  cling  to  their  language 
and  national  characters.  The  readi- 
ness to  aecept  French  influence  which 
was  so  marked  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  readiness  to  accept  English 
influence  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, alike  belong  to  the  past  Na- 
tions now-a-days  may  respect,  even  ad- 
mire, each  other,  but  they  show  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  abandon  their 
own  individuality  but  rather  seek  to 
cultivate  it  The  notion  that  English 
would  some  day  be  accepted  as  the 
world's  language  has  now  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  belief  that  by  the  nat- 
ural expansion  of  our  race  our  lan- 
guage would  inevitably  become  the 
world's  language  begins  to  look  foolish 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rapid  fall 
of  the  birth-rate  in  all  the  English- 
speaking  lands  renders  it  the  problem 


of  the  future  not  so  much  how  to  en- 
large but  how  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion. These  foreign  observers  point 
out  moreover — again,  1  think,  truly — 
that  we  English  always  remain  a  pe- 
culiarly individualistic  race,  that  we 
are  not  very  capable  of  mixing  with 
other  races,  and  not  apt  to  comprehend 
other  races,  while  we  show- little  grip  of 
that  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
world  which  is  essential  in  a  people 
undertaking  to  organize  mankind  at 
large. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of 
national  character  which  has  struck 
some  foreign  observers  but  is  often 
overlooked.  It  is  an  aspect  which  1 
constantly  recall  to  myself,  for,  in  com- 
mon with  others  who  realize  the  very 
real  importance  of  heredity  in  human 
affairs,  I  find  it  necessary  to  remind 
myself  that  heredity  is  not  everything. 
A  nation's  character  is  not  a  constant 
quality,  but  to  some  extent  varies  from 
age  to  age  in  harmony  with  changing 
circumstances  w hie ir arouse,  modify  or 
depress  its  energies,  and  may  even  elim- 
inate altogether  very  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  its  population.  The  heredity 
remains,  but  the  soil  on  which  the  seeds 
are  cast  is  different  Spain  has  passed 
through  many  phases  of  character,  yet 
the  constitution  of  the  nation  has 
changed  very  little.  The  Egyptians, 
once  at  the  head  of  civilization,  now 
play  no  part  in  it  yet  they  are  believed 
by  anthropologists  to  be  practically 
the  same  people.  The  example  of 
Rome  may  perhaps  be  instructive,  for, 
as  a  distinguished  Roman  man  of  sci- 
ence, Professor  Sergi,  declares,  the  Eng- 
lish are  the  modern  Romans.  The  Ro- 
mans were  no  doubt  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  external  racial  influences,  yet 
we  do  well  to  remember  the  extraordi- 
nary changes  which  Roman  character 
underwent  as  the  hardy  and  simple 
Roman  of  the  Republic  became  the  ex- 
citable and  luxurious  Roman  of  the 
Empire — clamoring   to   the    State   for 
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food  and  games — and  finally  the  cow- 
ardly and  feeble  Roman  of  the  decline 
and  fall. 

England  has  not  escaped  equally  de- 
cided transitions  of  national  character. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  before  the 
eighteenth  century,  foreign  visitors  to 
our  shores  were  constantly  struck  by 
the  indolence  and  distaste  for  work 
shown  by  our  lower  classes;  they  were 
like  the  Spaniards,  it  was  said,  and  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  some 
of  our  characteristic  industries  were  in- 
troduced by  a  constant  influx  of  Flem- 
ings. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
our  character  has  become  stationary. 
Boutniy  has  recently  pointed  out  that 
in  many  respects  the  English  of  to-day 
are  totally  unlike  the  English  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  To  some  extent  he  seems  to 
imply  that  there  has  been  an  eruption 
of  barbarism  in  England.  He  means 
to  say  that  power  and  public  opinion 
instead  of  being,  as  it  was  a  century 
ago,  mainly  centred  in  the  upper  classes 
has  been  democratized  among  a  vast 
multitude  who  do  not  possess  the  old 
traditions,  and  whose  education  is  still 
narrow  and  Imperfect,  so  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  swept  away,  as  the  stolid 
Englishman  of  an  earlier  day  seldom 
was,  by  sudden  momentary  emotions  or 
by  the  assertiveness  of  some  domi- 
nating political  personality,  while  the 
modern  English  press,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  part  of  leader  and  educator, 
hag  often  been  content  merely  to  voice 
the  mood  of  the  crowd.  Hence,  we  are 
told,  the  eruption  of  a  new  barbarism. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  In  this 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  truth.  The  change  in  modern 
England  is  not  entirely  due  to  democ- 
ratization or  to  the  spread  of  a  super- 
ficial veneer  of  education;  it  is  due  in 
even  larger  measure  to  urbanization. 
That  is  to  say  that  whereas  a  century 
ago  we  were .  a  nation  of  people  who 
mainly  lived  in  the  country,  we  are  now 
a  nation  which  mainly  lives  in  the  large 


towns.  This  is  uu  influence  that 
makes  not  for  but  against  barbarism, 
as  the  very  word  "urbane"  clearly  ex- 
presses. Social  sympathy,  mutual  con- 
sideration, the  love  of  order  and  deco- 
rum, even  the  passion  for  amusement 
and  public  festivity — all  these  being 
characteristics  which  have  grown,  won- 
derfully in  our  cities  during  recent 
years — are  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
urban  life,  and  they  are  of  the  esseuce 
of  civilization.  Undoubtedly,  however 
they  may  improve  our  relations  to  each 
other,  they  do  not  much  improve  our 
relations  to  foreign  peoples,  and  the  ur- 
ban excitability  which  quickens  our 
sympathies  with  everything  that  takes 
place  before  our  eyes  may  easily  turn 
to  ferocity  when  nothing  but  the  in- 
visible and  remote  is  concerned.  The 
urban  spirit,  therefore,  which  now  pre- 
vails in  England,  while  it  involves  so- 
cial progress,  and  while  it  enlarges  pop- 
ular ideas  and  ambitions,  by  no  moans 
better  fits  us  to  take  a  larger  place  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

What  then  shall  we  do?  Is  it  better 
to  go  with  the  mob,  to  be  mad  with 
them  that  are  mad,  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  moment  without  looking 
before  or  after?  Or  is  it  wiser  to  strug- 
gle against  the  febrile  movements  we 
see  around  us,  and  to  fight  for  the 
restoration  of  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  past?  To  many  of  us,  it 
is  probable,  neither  of  these  courses 
seems  the  path  of  reason.  We  cannot, 
if  we  would,  be  blind  to  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  movements  of  our  times, 
while  we  know  that  life  never  stands 
still,  and  that  we  could  not  restore  the 
past  even  if  we  were  sure  it  was  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  restoration. 
There  is,  however,  another  way  open  to 
us.  We  know  that  a  nation,  like  an 
individual,  cannot  in  old  age  hope  for 
success  by  the  brute  force  and  vigor 
which  brought  it  success  in  youth. 
But  along  other  and  better  lines,  an 
immense  progress  is  still  open  to  us. 
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In  the  world  of  Intelligence,  of  science, 
of  art,  of  social  organization,  the  culti- 
vation of  all  that  makes  humanity,  of 
all  that  is  bound  up  in  the  complex 
word  civilization — in  this  sphere  it  is 
still  possible  to  lead  the  world,  and 
even  to  lead  the  world's  rulers,  who- 
ever they  may  prove  to  be. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  is  not 
altogether  a  triumphant  outlook.  One 
may  even  be  told  that  it  is  the  outlook 
of  the  Little-Englander.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  too  often  repeated  that 
greatness  is  a  matter  of  quality  and  not 
of  quantity.  England  was  never  so 
great  as  when  she  boldly  faced  the 
mighty  Empire  of  Spain,  or  when  her 
own  children  slew  each  other  for  con- 
science sake  in  the  days  of  Charles  1. 
Those  among  us  who  can  point  to  an- 
cestors who  fought  at  Aglncourt,  and 
sailed  the  seas  in  Elizabeth's  days,  and 
struggled  and  suffered  on  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  great  Civil  War,  may 
well  afford  to  feel  some  disdain  when 
our  patriotism  is  questioned  because 
we  do  not  grow  delirious  with  joy  over 
achievements  which  compared  with 
those  are  very  small  Indeed.  In  any 
case,  however,  it  remains  true  that 
many  circumstances  have  during  recent 
years  combined  to  render  our  outlook. 
If  we  are  wise,  more  soln?r.     And  at  the 
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present  moment  not  only  is  Great  Brit- 
ian  but  all  Europe  compelled  to  realize 
the  growth  of  a  new  force  which  must 
inevitably  check  its  development.  How- 
ever much  we  may  sympathize  with 
the  success  of  the  young  Japanese  na- 
tion in  learning  the  lessons  that  Europe 
has  taught,  we  still  have  to  recognize 
that  that  success  is  a  blow  dealt  at. 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  not  true  . 
that  there  is  any  "yellow  peril,"  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  Asia  has  now 
said  to  Europe:  Hitherto  and  no  fur- 
ther! and  every  non-European  people 
begins  to  take  heart.  Whatever  the 
quarrels  of  European  nations  among 
themselves  may  be,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  giant  who  guards  Europe 
in  the  East,  and  alone  maintains  a  foot- 
hold for  Europe  on  that  Pacific  shore 
which  in  the  future  will  assuredly  be 
the  centre  of  the  world,  has  for  the 
moment  been  heavily  stricken.  Such 
a  blow  to  Russia  at  the  hands  of  Asiat- 
ics is  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  all 
Europe,  a  blow  from  which  it  will  per- 
haps never  again  recover.  It  is  far 
too  early  to  speak  of  the  passing  of  Eu- 
rope as  a  predominant  world-force. 
But  it  would  be  foolish  to  hide  from 
ourselves  that  we  Europeans  have  seen 
a  writing  on  the  wall  that  is  not  hard 
to  decipher. 

Havelock  Ellis. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  sat  deep  in 
thought,  trying  to  recall  a  now  far- 
distant  epoch  of  his  past  life — his 
schoolboy  days.  Slowly  it  came  back 
to  him,  bit  by  bit,  each  reminiscence  of 
the  old  life  drawing  another  in  its 
train.  He  recollected  the  house,  the 
masters,  and  many  of  those  utterly  un- 
important details  which  cling  to  the 
memory — the  shape  of  the  cracks  in 
the  dormitory  ceiling  at  which  he  used 


to  stare  on  the  late  Sunday  mornings, 
the  hot  stuffy  smell  of  the  schoolroom 
on  a  summer  afternoon,  even  the  taste 
of  the  pale  and  watered  ink  with  which 
he  used  to  cover  his  fingers.  He  re- 
called many  of  his  schoolfellows, 
amongst  them  one  rather  older  than 
himself — a  foreigner.  There  were  ft 
good  many  foreigners  at  that  school. 
Partly  owing  to  his  nationality,  but 
more  to  his  disposition,  this  boy  was 
heartily  disliked.      He  was  called  the 
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"Ferret."  Yes,  yes,  he  now  well  re- 
membered the  Ferret — his  thick  crop  of 
stiff  red  hair,  his  pale  face,  pale  eyes, 
and,  above  all,  his  pointed  nose,  with  a 
dividing  line  down  its  tip,  which  was 
always  pink  and  quivering  like  a  young 
rat's*  Yes,  he  remembered  him. 
What  a  curious  beast  he  was:  a  bit  of 
a  sportsman  too  in  his  own  way,  but  it 
was  not  the  way  of  others.  Reserved, 
untruthful,  and  conceited — a  discon- 
certing element  and  a  perpetual  mys- 
tery to  the  boys  as  well  as  to  the  mas- 
ters. There  were  other  sneaks,  other 
liars,  other  queer  youths  at  the  school,  . 
which  was  mixed  enough,  but  their 
characters  were  transparent  In  compari- 
son with  the  Ferret's.  His  chief  pe- 
culiarity was  that  though  he  sometimes 
lied,  he  often  told  the  truth.  It  was 
also  his  success,  for  no  one  knew  which 
way  to  take  him,  and  he  always  at- 
tained his  object  when  he  wished  to 
deceive. 

The  General  had  arrived  so  far  step 
by  step,  but  it  was  not  enough.  There 
was  something  more  he  wished  to  re- 
call, some  special  incident  which  would 
give  the  complete  clue  to  his  school- 
fellow's character.  Strive  as  he  would, 
and  though  he  felt  it  at  the  back  of 
his  mind,  he  could  not  entice  this  spe- 
cial reminiscence  from  its  cell  in  his 
brain.  It  was  most  exasperating.  As 
he  fidgetted  he  felt  for  the  first  time 
the  attacks  of  the  midges  hovering 
about  his  head:  he  lit  a  cigar  in  self- 
defence,  in  the  hope  also  that  perhaps 
it  might  soothe  his  nerves  and  make  his 
memory  work. 

But  no.  He  could  not  recall  this 
thing.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  Time 
was  going,  and  here  he  was  within 
an  ace  of  the  clue  to  the  situation,  the 
key  to  victory  and  perhaps  to  the  fate 
of  a  nation  for  generations. 

Always  excitable  and  impatient,  he 
now  made  no  effort  to  keep  calm  even 
in  the  hope  of  beguiling  his  memory. 
The  wound  in  his  head  began  to  throb. 


Swearing  softly,  he  got  out  of  his  chair, 
strode  across  the  road,  and  started  to 
walk  into  the  little  plantation  on  the 
other  side,  but  had  not  gone  ten  paces 
before  his  head  struck  the  branch  of  a 
tree  with  a  force  that  made  him  reel. 
He  stopped  muttering,  and  heard  some 
heavy  object  fall  into  the  long  grass 
at  his  feet.  He  was  dizzy,  and  with- 
out any  reason  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  thing.  It  was  an  unripe  apple. 
Absently  placing  it  to  his  nose,  he 
sniffed. 

Like  a  flash  the  scent  took  him  back 
across  the  space  of  years — back,  back 
to  the  dusty  class-room.  It  was  after- 
noon, and  the  room  smelt  strong  of 
apples. 

The  General  stood  petrified,  apple  to 
nostril,  eyes  closed,  for  now  he  was  get- 
ting near  it.  Yes,  the  schoolroom 
reeked  of  apple;  there  were  apple-cores 
lying  all  about  and  numerous  boys 
munching.  One  —  the  Ferret  —  ap- 
proached him  and  jeeringly  offered  him 
a  core;  he  could  remember  the  nasty 
expression — the  pink  twitching  nose. 
Now  he  had  it! 

As  he  stood  there  in  the  dark  in  that 
orchard  the  smell  of  the  apple  projected 
a  series  of  pictures  upon  his  mental 
retina  as  clear  as  those  of  a  cinemato- 
graph, and  now  they  came  in  logical, 
chronological  sequence. 

He  well  remembered  that  autumn  af- 
ternoon when  his  boyish  heart  had  been 
torn  between  two  desires — either  to  go 
to  a  certain  orchard  to  get  the  last  of 
some  special  apples,  or  else  to  pay  a 
visit  to  an  old  lady  who  gave  teas  that 
were  celebrated.  He  could  not  do 
both  things.  He  wanted  the  tea;  but 
of  the  whole  school  he  and  the  Ferret 
alone  knew  of  this  special  apple-tree, 
and  he  dared  not  pay  the  visit  in  case 
the  other  should  clear  off  the  fruit.  If 
the  Ferret  would  wait,  he  could  have 
his  good  tea;  if  not.  It  would  have  to 
be  postponed.  He  met  the  Ferret  and 
asked  him  point-blank  if  he  was  going 
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for  the  fruit.  Ue  could  recall  the  very 
words  of  the  puzzling  answer,  given 
with  a  disconcerting  smile — 

"Of  course  I  am,  youngster.  Yes, 
get  every  one  of  them,  and  sell  what  1 
can't  eat      What  d'you  think?" 

This  was  so  obviously  chaff  that  he 
went  off  to  pay  the  visit  and  eat  his  tea 
with  a  light  heart. 

The  old  dame  was  not  at  home.  He 
got  no  tea,  and  returned  cold,  tired,  and 
hungry — to  be  offered  a  gnawed  apple- 
core  in  the  schoolroom.  He  could  see 
the  cores  now  lying  about  the  room  and 
almost  feel  the  hail  of  shiny  pips  with 
which  he  was  bombarded. 

His  subsequent  onslaught  on  the  Fer- 
ret had  only  resulted  in  his  own  dis- 
comfiture.     But  the  explanation? 

Ah,  yes!  It  was  when  he  got  his 
hamper.  He  had  been  very  keen  to 
learn  the  Ferret's  system  of  misleading 
people  better  by  truth  than  by  lies,  and 
had  finally  extracted  a  promise  of  reve- 
lation in  exchange  for  a  cake,  a  cake 
on  top  of  which  the  almonds  simply 
jostled,  and  a  two-bladed  pocket-knife 
with  a  shiny  black  handle.  Having 
taken  payment  in  kind  beforehand  and 
eaten  one-half  of  the  price,  the  Ferret 
had  one  night — the  last  night  but  one 
of  the  term — come  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed  and  told  him  his  Theory  of 
Scoring,  as  he  called  it.  How  un- 
pleasant his  pale  face  had  looked  in  the 
moonlight,  all  checkered  by  the  shad- 
ows of  the  bars  of  the  diamond-paned 
window,  and  how  glibly  he  had  talked 
as  he  ran  his  hands  through  his  fiery 
hair. 

He  did  not  mind  giving  his  theory 
away,  he  had  said,  for  it  was  his  last 
term.  To  get  on  it  was  necessary  to  be 
ahead  of  every  one  else,  to  anticipate 
what  they  would  think  or  would  do,  to 
know  their  natures,  and  he  added  a 
good  deal  more  stuff  which  then  ap- 
peared to  be  sheer  nonsense.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  lying — good  lying 
— was  useful  in   moderation,   and  his 


last  words  were:  "To  a  stranger  1 
never  lie  till  I  am  forced — then  I  lie 
well;  the  other  man  thinks  I  am  telling 
the  truth— and  is  misled.  That's  the 
First  Degree  of  Cunning.  Next  time 
I  wish  to  deceive  that  man,  I  tell  the 
truth.  He,  of  course,  thinks  that  I  am 
lying,  and  so  is  again  misled — the  Sec- 
ond Degree.      If  I  wish  to "      But 

his  listener  had  had  enough  of  the.  Fer- 
ret's rubbish  and  cut  him  short  How 
angry  he  had  been,  for  he  did  not  un- 
derstand this  rigmarole,  and  thought  it 
nonsense.  How  he  had  vainly  de- 
manded his  knife  back — the  cake  was 
eaten, — and  how  he  had  received  an- 
other thrashing  in  his  endeavor  to  get 
it.      It  all  came  back  now  so  clearly. 

The  Ferret  had  departed  next  day 
but  one,  and  he  had  never  seen  him 
again  or  heard  of  him  since;  but  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been,  as  he  con- 
sidered, cheated  out  of  his  knife  had 
long  rankled.  It  was  not  for  some 
years  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  nny 
sense  in  his  philosophy. 

That  was  the  Ferret  with  his  "First 
and  Second  Degree."  If  this  man  now 
against  them  were  the  Ferret,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  his  na- 
ture would  at  bottom,  at  the  crises  of 
life,  be  the  same.  Given  the  occasiou. 
he  would  act  in  the  same  way.  The 
General  looked  at  his  watch,  for  he  was 
going  to  take  his  full  time  in  consider- 
ing the  matter,  relit  his  smoke,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  dusty  road, 
again  running  the  Ferret's  philosophy 
over  in  his  mind  to  make  absolutely 
certain.  As  he  did  this  the  humor  of 
the  situation  gradually  struck  him — the 
incongruity  between  the  lmmease  is- 
sues at  stake  and  the  things  he  was 
trying  to  recall  appeared  ghastly,  then 
ludicrous.  He  smiled.  His  appreci- 
ation of  the  gravity  of  affairs  and  his 
vindictive  feelings  were  struggling 
against  his  strong  sense  of  humor.  It 
was  only  after  some  effort  that  be 
calmed  himself  sufficiently  to  go  In-jtwl 
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see  his  Chief.  The  task  before  him  of 
explaining  this  thing  to  his  unimagina- 
tive senior  was  sufficiently  hard  with- 
out prejudicing  himself  in  the  other's 
eyes  by  any  misplaced  levity. 

Throwing  away  his  cigar,  he  went 
towards  the  house  with  a  firm  step,  and 
Us  he  crossed  the  beams  of  the  head- 
quarter lanterns  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
face  that  flashed  out  three  times  crim- 
son against  the  darkness. 

CHAPTER   V. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  Field- 
Marshal  was  sadly  studying  the  fully 
flagged  map  now  hung  up  on  the  wall 
of  his  private  room. 

From  a  short  distance  the  sheet  of 
paper  gave  a  very  good  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  positions  of  the 
two  forces  would  be  next  day.  One 
might  have  supposed  that  a  pattern  had 
been  traced  on  it  in  some  sweet  and 
sticky  substance  upon  which  large  col- 
ored flies  had  settled  and  stuck.  Run- 
ning about  due  east  and  west  in  a 
curve  with  its  convexity  northwards, 
were  two  lines  of  these  flies,  blue  and 
yellow,  facing  each  other.  In  the  yel- 
low were  two  conspicuous  clusters  or 
knots,  one  right  up  on  the  line  towards 
the  centre,  and  the  other  much  thicker, 
towards  the  eastern  end  and  some  way 
hack  from  the  front.  These  were  the 
enemy's  concentrations;  that  on  the 
centre,  ascertained  and  visible — the 
sham  attack;  the  other,  conjectured 
only — the  real  attack.  The  blue  flies 
were  slightly  crowded  at  each  end  of 
the  line  where  it  curled  back,  and,  to 
meet  the  real  attack,  there  was  a  dense 
cloud  on  the  east  retired  from  the  front. 
The  position  of  this  concentration  was 
such  that,  should  the  opposite  crowd  of 
yellows  press  forward  and  penetrate 
the  bine  line,  they  would  in  their  turn 
be  fallen  upon  and  overwhelmed. 

This  gaudy  picture  was  the  result  of 
deep  calculation  and  immense  work  on 
the  part  of  its  artists — the  general  staff 
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at  headquarters,  aud  of  superhuman  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  troops— the 
blue  flies. 

The  old  man  gazed  steadily  at  it 
Though  its  color  scheme  was  perhaps 
a  trifle  crude,  yet  till  a  short  half-hour 
ago  its  composition  and  values  bat} 
seemed  so  excellent — and  now,  possibly 
all  this  labor  had  been  in  vain,  or  even 
worse  than  in  vain. 

A  quick  step  outside  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  entered  with  an  impetuosity 
strange  in  a  tired  and  convalescent 
man  at  this  time  of  night 

"Well?" 

"Now,  sir,  1  can  tell  you  something 
definite.  I  said  I  knew  him  of  the 
red  hair.  1  have  now  placed  him  ex- 
actly, and  can  give  you  the  ww»." 

"What's  the  use?  Tell  me  what  he's 
going  to  do,  not  what  he's  like." 

•'Quite  so.  1  will  give  you  the  Ik»\ 
his  nature,  and  the  way  his  mind 
worked.  This  will  give  us  his  per- 
sonal equation;  from  that M 

"Yes,  I  see;  but  I  am  afraid,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  still  as  madly  keen  as 
ever  on  the  'personal  equation/  I  am 
a  bit  shaken  in  my  belief, — but  go  on, 
please." 

The  two  sat  down  facing  each  other 
across  the  table,  a  candle  on  either 
hand,  while  the  General  as  clearly  and 
as  briefly  as  possible  and  without  de- 
tails laid  bare  to  his  Chief  the  Ferret's 
soul — as  he  estimated  it. 

During  his  bald  statement  he  labored 
under  the  effort  of  intense  restraint,  foe 
however  natural  the  different  steps  by 
which  his  memory  worked  had  ap- 
peared to  him  when  trying  to  recall  his 
school-days,  they  did  not  well  lend 
themselves  to  words.  Now  he  was 
talking  to  another  man — an  especially 
stolid  man — the  contrast  between  his 
boyish  escapades  —  apples,  pocket- 
knives,  and  cakes — and  the  supreme 
gravity  of  the  present  situation  struck 
him  with  increased  force.  It  was  all 
he  could  do  to  keep  from  laughing,  for 
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his  self-control,  through  the  present 
and  past  tension  on  his  nerves,  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been.  He  already 
saw  something  more  than  interested 
wonder  in  the  eyes  of  his  matter-of-fact 
Chief,  and  this  look  warned  him  off  any 
picturesque  details.  With  an  effort  he 
at  last  logically  worked  up  to  his  end, 
and  finished  almost  calmly — 

"That  was  the  boy,  sir,  and  that  must 
Ik*  a  good  deal  of  the  man!" 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"Yes,  knowledge  like  that  has  been 
used  in  war,  certainly " 

"Since  the  days  of  Hannibal,  at  the 
very  least." 

"I  have  also  heard  something  of  that 
theory  of  cunning  before,"  mused  the 
senior. 

"Probably.  One  Bacon  once  wrote 
on  the  subject.  That's  what  made  me 
think  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  I 
had  first  imagined,  and  that  perhaps 
after  all  I  had  not  let  that  knife  go  so 
chea " 

He  stopped  with  a  jerk  and  a  sup- 
pressed snigger  which  made  him  cough. 

"Knife?      What  knife?" 

"Nothing,  sir;  that's  quite  another 
matter,  which  does  not  at  all  concern 
the  question,"  was  the  hasty  reply. 
Fortunately  the  Field-Marshal  had  no 
petty  curiosity,  and  did  not  press  the 
point;  but  he  eyed  his  friend  keenly  be- 
fore he  continued — 

"Now,  are  we  quite  sure  that  this 
man  is  the  Ferret— your  Ferret?" 

"It  must  be — same  name,  same  red 
hair,  same  foxy  nose.  These  corrobora- 
tive facts — independent  details — make 
a  mathematical  certainty.  In  fact,  all 
works  out  so  pat  that  it  smacks  of  the 
strawberry-mark  and  the  long-lost 
br-r-r-other  of  the  play!" 

♦*Yes,  so  I  was  thinking." 

"However,  that  does  not  vitiate  facts. 
You  have  seen  the  man  yourself — in- 
deed you  gave  me  the  details,  so  they 
have  not  been  imagined  by  a  visionary 


faddist  to  fit  in  with  some  preconceived 
theory." 

"Yes,  the  appearance  is  certainly  cor* 
rect      I  knew  the  man  well  by  sight" 

"And  I  knew  the  boy  by  sight,  and 
all  through." 

"Well,  well.  It  may  be— it  may  be. 
Anyway,  we  have  nothing  else."  He 
sighed.  "Supposing  this  is  the  Fer- 
ret, and  that  he  is  unchanged— to  come 
to  actualities — what  then?  It  means, 
of  course,  that— that " 

The  quicker  nature  here  broke  in, — 
"That  as  he  has  not  fought  against  yon 
before,  and  as  you  do  not  know  him, 
he  will  deceive  you  in  the  simplest  way; 
in  other  words,  he  will  use  the  First 
Degree.  For  two  days  now  he  has  car- 
ried on  his  predecessor's  dispositions 
and  is  visibly,  nay  blatantly,  massing 
against  your  centre, — "  he  waved  his 
hand  in  an  excited  gesture  at  the  map; 
as  he  did  so  his  senior  noticed,  to  his 
bewilderment,  that  he  was  clutching  a 
green  apple, — "therefore  he  will  not  at- 
tack there.  He  will  attack  our 
right!  !  !" 

The  Field-Marshal  pondered.  This 
was  going  quick  with  a  vengeance,  and 
his  mind  worked  more  slowly  than  that 
of  his  friend.  As  he  thought  over  it, 
half  carried  away  by  the  other's  per- 
sonality and  fervor,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  apple. 

"M'  yes,  so  it  appears  to  work  out. 
But  how  about  you?  Won't  he  know 
you  are  here — you,  his  old  school- 
fellow?" 

"You  forget  that  I  am  dead!  That 
idea  of  mine  may  be  our  trump-card." 

"Yes,  I  forgot  that  It  turns  out 
luckily  though,  for  our  present  ar- 
rangements stand  good,  and  we  can 
carry  on  as  we  are  doing.  It  is  more 
than  lucky,  it  is  providential;  I  doubt 
if  we  should  now  have  time  to  alter.  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  do  better  than 
to  work  on  your  theory — wild  though 
it  seems.  Right  or  wrong,  ire  most 
choose  a  course  and  follow  It  through 
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unreservedly.  We  may  be  wrong — that 
will  mean  failure,  if  not  defeat;  but  if 
we '  simply  wait,  equally  strong  all 
along  the  line,  for  a  further  sign  of  the 
enemy's  intentions,  we  are  certain  of 
failure."  He  paused.  "Yes,  I'll  do  it. 
We  will  carry  on  as  we  are  against  a 
real:  attack  on  our  right/'  He  sighed 
again — more  from  relief  than  from  any- 
thing else. 

"It's  the  obviouB  course,  I  think, 
sir." 

"We  can  do  no  more  at  present — 
everything  is  in  train.  Thank  God  it 
works  out  this  way!  Of  course  it  pans 
out  as  I  thought  all  along,  but  that  de- 
spatch certainly  did  upset  me  for  a  bit. 
I  was  like  a  ship  without  a  compass.'1 
His  tone  had  again  become  cheerful, 
almost  smug,  for  he  had  something  tan- 
gible to  fight  against,  and  having  again 
come  to  a  conclusion  he  again  ceased  to 
fear.  He  continued:  "But  it  certainly 
does  seem  far-fetched.  The  tactical 
scheme  of  an  army  based  on  what  a 
schoolboy  once  said  many  years  ago!" 
He  chuckled. 

The  other  did  not  reply;  the  older 
man's  last  remarks  reawakened  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  so  far  success- 
fully repressed;  he  could  not  speak.  He 
felt  his  self-control  slipping  away. 

The  Field-Marshal,  still  chuckling, 
carefully  chose  a  cigar  from  his  case, 
and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  knife — a 
two-bladed   knife   with   a   black   horn 

handle,  just  like This  was  too 

much.      The  General  began  to  giggle. 

"Eh?"  said  the  other  without  looking 
up. 

"Hee-hee-hee,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Field-Marshal  gazed  in  surprise 
at  his  friend — surprise  mingled  with 
misgiving,  for  this  giggling,  coupled  to 
the  reasonless  clutch  on  an  unripe  ap- 
ple, seemed  to  denote  some  lack  of  bal- 
ance— perhaps  his  wound? 

"Ha-ha-ha" — and  like  an  upheaval  of 
nature  the  reaction  took  place.  The 
General  roared.      He  lay  back  in  his 


chair  and  roared  louder.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  holding  the  ap- 
ple at  arms'-length,  and  shrieked  in 
idiotic  tones — 

"A  pocket-knife — a  two-bladed  pocket- 
knife,  apples,  and  a  cake?" 

The  Field-Marshal  dropped  his  cigar 
and  stood  up.  His  first  feeling  was 
one  of  extreme  anger,  for  it  certainly 
looked  as  if  his  old  friend  was  presum- 
ing on  their  mutual  affection  in  order 
to  play  the  fool  at  a  most  inopportune 
moment;  but  he  had  never  known  him 
to  be  a  practical  joker.  A  second 
glance  showed  him  that  there  was  no 
fooling  here,  and  his  look  changed  to 
one  of  pity  for  his  overwrought  sub- 
ordinate. Men  often  get  unstrung  on 
active  service,  and  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  this  case,  for  before  being 
wounded  the  strain  on  the  Chief  of 
Staff  had  been  terrible,  and  for  such  a 
highly-strung  man  to  start  work  again 
so  soon  after  recovery  was  most  un- 
wise; those  quick  nervous  men  will  al- 
ways wear  themselves  to  bits.  The 
shrieks  of  the  hysterical  General  were 
now  ringing  through  the  night,  and  one 
or  two  officers  came  running  in  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  uproar.  Lay- 
ing the  now  panting  man  on  the  floor, 
they  tore  open  his  collar  and  threw 
water  over  him.  Finally  bursting  into 
tears,  he  recovered  as  quickly  as  he 
had  broken  down.  As  he  began  a 
string  of  profuse  but  unnecessary  apol- 
ogies— for  a  nervous  breakdown  is 
common  enough — the  other  officers 
quietly  withdrew. 

The  two  sat  on  for  some  minutes, 
while  the  sufferer  collected  himself. 
The  Field-Marshal's  qualms  as  to  the 
other's  sanity  had  now  vanished,  and 
he  cordially  assented  when  the  General 
got  up,  saying — 

"If  you  have  done  with  me,  sir,  I 
think  I  will  try  and  snatch  some  sleep." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  and  he  added  as 
the  other  reached  the  door,  "get  a  sleep 
while  you  can:  you  may  have  no  chance 
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to-morrow.      Dream  of  how  we  shall 
defeat  the  Ferret — lying  brute!" 

Something  in  the  tone  of  the  last 
words  made  the  hearer  stop.  From 
the  phlegmatic  Field-Marshal,  even 
though  he  were  worked  up,  they 
seemed  spiteful,  if  not  abusive. 

He  turned  his  head.  "Why  do  you 
call  him  a  lying  brute,  sir?" 

"Good  Lord,  man,  haven't  you  been 
spending  the  best  part  of  half 'an  hour 
trying  to  convince  me  of  his  lying  char- 
acter?" 

"Yes,  certainly.  /  know  him  to  be 
a  lying  brute,  but  you  do  not.  You 
speak  bitterly,  as  if  you  had  some  per* 
sonal  reason  for  calling  him  that  Have 
you?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  have.  All  this  talk 
about  the  fellow  has  reminded  me  of  a 
good  deal  that  I  had  forgotten.  The 
man  did  lie  to  me  badly  once  when  I 
was  attache — about  something  or  other, 
I  don't " 

The  other  whipped  round.  "Has  lied 
to  you?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  tell  you.    He "  but 

the  Field-Marshal  did  not  finish,  for 
the  General,  glaring  fiercely,  stalked 
slowly  up  to  the  table  and  hit  it  such 
a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  that  the 
candles  jumped  out  of  their  sockets  and 
fell  over  still  burning.  He  then  thrust 
his  face  across  the  table  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  his  astonished  senior's, 
and  said  in  the  crescendo  whisper  of 
forced  calm — 
"Do— you — know — sir — what — that — 

WKWfW?" 

4  The  elder  man's  fears  for  his  friend's 
reason  returned  in  tenfold  force.  Cer- 
tainly, as  he  stood  there  in  the  gloom 
with  his  face  covered  with  a  slime  com- 
posed of  dust  and  water,  leaning  across 
the  table,  and  his  clenched  fist — still 
holding  the  apple — in  a  pool  of  rapidly 
congealing  candle-grease,  he  looked  al- 
most dangerous. 

The  Field-Marshal  held  on  to  his 
ohnir.      He  was  momentarily  at  a  loss. 


The  other  answered  his  own  question. 

"That  was  his  first  bout  with  you!" 

"Oh!  Now  I  see  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at;  but  he  will  never  remember." 

"Won't  he?  He  always  remembers 
everything,  and  will  think  you  do  too.'* 

"Then ?" 

"He  will  play  his  Second  Degree — 
and — will — attack — the — centre  f ' 

"Ah!" 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  the  tired 
telegraphist  or  for  any  one  else  at  head- 
quarters that  night.  War  is  a  Jugger- 
naut that  recks  not  of  the  weariness  of 
individuals,  and  it  was  high  noon  next 
day  before  the  click  of  the  typewriters, 
the  tap  of  telegraph  keys,  and  the 
smack  of  the  '"wireless"  had  abated. 
By  that  time,  too,  many  of  the  pretty 
blue  flies  on  the  map  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  sunlight  to  have  danced 
round  to  a  fresh  pattern — nearer  the 
centre  of  the  picture. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Three  mornings  later.  In  response 
to  the  clamor  of  the  guns  the  weather 
has  broken.  Though  the  rain  has 
tailed  off  into  drizzle,  the  ground  is  stih 
sopping  and  the  bushes  drip  sadly  a? 
the  damp  breeze  shakes  them. 

Behind  the  wayside  railway  station, 
in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  rise  a  circle 
of  purple  hills,  and  above  and  beyond 
them  again  heavy  clouds  are  hanging. 
A  thread  of  blue  smoke,  bullied  by  the 
rain,  quivers  up  from  the  station  build- 
ings, and  the  sodden  flag  hanging  limp  * 
from  its  staff  close  by  gives  an  occa- 
sional sad  flap  as  a  puff  of  air  galvan- 
izes it  into  momentary  life.  Though 
sodden  with  rain,  its  colors  can  be  rec- 
ognized as  those  of  the  Field-Marshal's 
headquarters — now  moved  on  far  from 
the  village  inn.  A  cavalcade  winds 
slowly  over  the  hills  to  the  left,  and  ap- 
proaches. As  they  get  closer  it  can 
be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  bedraggled 
men  composing  it  are  officers,  though 
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not  all  their  horses  are  officers'  mounts. 
They  must  Indeed  have  been  scratched 
together  anyhow.  Some  are  troop 
horses,  others  are  most  palpable  of 
"halries"  which  have  long  known  the 
drag  of  gun  or  wagon,  but  all  are  alike 
in  their  weary  dejection  as  they  stum- 
ble over  rocks  and  slither  down  the 
slippery  clay  of  the  hillside.  In  spite 
of  their  evident  fatigue  and  discomfort 
an  air  of  smothered  satisfaction  sits 
on  the  faces  of  all  but  a  few  of  the 
party.  The  dejected  ones  are  riding 
in  the  centre,  and  as  far  as  the  univer- 
sal coating  of  mud  allows  of  compari- 
son they  appear  to  be  wearing  a  dif- 
ferent uniform.  At  their  head  rides 
a  8 light  man,  hatless,  and  as  he  turns 
his  head  his  bushy  crop  of  red  hair  pre- 
sents the  only  spot  of  color  in  the  som- 
bre picture.  Though  his  eyes  are  cast 
down  and  the  whole  of  his  sharp-fea- 
tured face  is  expressive  of  hopeless  per- 
plexity, yet  he  supplies  also  the  only 
touch  of  briskness,  for  in  spite  of  the 
damp  his  moustache  retains  its  stiff 
upward  curl.  This  man  is  the  cap- 
tured commander  of  the  defeated  army, 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


who,  with  a  few  survivors  from  his 
staff,  is  on  his  way  to  surrender  to  his 
vanquisher. 

As  the  cavalcade  approaches  the 
flagstaff  the  challenging  neigh  of  a 
horse  suddenly  rings  out  from  behind 
the  house,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
shrill  noise  of  the  chorus  in  reply. 
Ears  are  pricked,  nostrils  quiver,  bits 
jingle,  and  as  regards  horseflesh  the 
appearance  of  the  dismal  party  is  trans- 
formed. A  small  knot  of  mounted 
men  appears  from  behind  the  house. 
It  is  the  Field-Marshal  coming  out  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  his  foe.  A  few 
moments  and  the  parties  halt  as  the 
leaders  alone  ride  forward.  Courte- 
ously they  salute  in  silence,  and  then 
as  the  vanquished  man  faces  his  victor, 
perplexity  is  still  stronger  on  his  face 
than  any  other  emotion.  Then  his 
glance  passes  the  Field-Marshal  and 
falls  upon  a  tall  man  with  a  scarred 
face  riding  behind.  It  turns  to  a  stare. 
A  gleam  of  recognition,  of  comprehen- 
sion— almost  of  relief — comes  slowly 
into  his  tired  eyes. 
He  recognizes  his  real  conqueror! 

"Ole  Luk-Oie." 


GERMANY'S  NAVAL  EXPANSION. 


Time  was  in  Germany  when  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  Navy  Law  was 
regarded  as  an  epoch-making  event. 
For  weeks  before  the  actual  measure 
was  published  comment  was  rife  in  the 
columns  of  the  Press,  and  when  the 
details  of  the  scheme  became  known 
the  newspapers  discussed  them  at 
length,  enthusiastically  or  deprecat- 
ingly  according  to  the  journal's  polit- 
ical shade.  When  therefore  a  measure 
of  the  importance  of  the  new  Navy  Bill, 
which  was  recently  so  unobtrusively 
adopted  by  the  Reichstag,  is  discussed 
by  the  Press  in  cold  uncolored  lan- 
guage, and  the  attempt  is  even  made  to 
diminish  its  significance,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose   that  there  are 


motives  underlying  this  reserve.  And 
it  is  in  cases  such  as  this  that  the  nega- 
tive advantages  of  a  subservient  Press 
:ire  appreciated.  In  a  country  like  Ger- 
many, where  in  matters  of  interna- 
tional policy  the  leading  articles  are 
practically  bespoken  work,  the* political 
observer  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  his  powers  of  deduction  to  form  a 
judgment  on  current  events  where  con- 
siderations of  public  interest  impose  the 
ban  of  silence  on  the  Press.  And  such 
silence  is  golden  indeed. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  Navy 
Bill  coincided  with  two  other  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  present  situation. 
The  one  is  now  a  matter  of  past  history 
— the  eradication  of  General  Keim  from 
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the  Navy  League  in  the  interests  of  the 
further  unceasing  development  of  the 
German  navy  undisturbed  by  interna- 
tional irritation,  which  the  League  did 
so  much  to  promote;  the  other  is  of 
highly  actual  interest,  but  here  again 
deductions  must  be  made  from  nega- 
tive results.  At  the  present  moment 
a  trial  of  strength  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  the  British 
as  well  as  of  the  German  Empire  is  go- 
ing on  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the 
sea.  Experience  has  taught  the  Ger- 
mans (post  multos  annos)  that  comment, 
whether  it  be  in  the  tone  of  injured  in- 
nocence or  of  arrogant  Anglophobia,  is 
a  sound  argument  in  the  hands  of  the 
supporters  of  the  two-Power  standard 
in  Great  Britain.  Therefore  in  the 
present  naval  controversy  the  Germans 
conticuere  orrmes  intentiquc  ora  tenebant. 
They  are  content  to  watch  very  eagerly 
it  is  true,  but  for  that  the  more  silently. 
The  hush  with  which  the  Navy  Law 
was  whisked  through  the  Reichstag 
was  only  broken  by  the  speedily 
muffled  roll  of  the  Navy  League  tom- 
tom. 

It  looked  so  harmless,  that  little  doc- 
ument filling  barely  a  column  of  the 
official  gazette.  It  was  left  to  the  na- 
val critics  to  breathe  on  the  dry  bones 
of  that  guileless  little  Flottenmvelle  and 
give  life  to  the  mighty  fleet  of  which 
it  is  the  skeleton.  The  Bill  is  certainly 
very  short,  merely  providing  that  the 
life  of  battleships  and  cruisers  be  re- 
duced fgom  twenty-five  to  twenty 
years.  Hitherto  the  rate  of  replace- 
ment has  been  twenty-five  years  for 
battleships,  twenty  for  large  cruisers, 
and  fifteen  for  small  cruisers.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  new  measure  is 
therefore  to  increase  the  rate  of  con- 
struction for  the  whole  fleet,  so  that 
although  the  building  programme,  now 
fixed  until  1917,  will  not  according  to 
present  arrangements  show  an  increase 
as  the  result  of  the  measure  when  that 
year  is  reached,  Germany  will  be  in 


possession  of  a  magnificent  fleet  of 
brand-new  ships  at  a  very  much  earlier 
date  than  is  provided  in  the  existing 
programme.  However,  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  is  going  to  wait  until 
1917  before  asking  for  further  in- 
creases, notably  in  the  way  of  large 
cruisers.  The  fact  that  after  1911  the 
programme  only  provides  for  one  bat- 
tleship a  year  may  be  taken  as  a  sure 
sign  that  the  Government  will  come 
forward  with  fresh  demands  in  1912. 
That  a  pause  will  even  be  made  until 
1911,  when  the  existing  programme  is 
exhausted,  is  scarcely  likely;  that  of 
course  depends  a  good  deal  on  Prince 
Billow's  famous  "Bloc."  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  himself  has  assured  the  Na- 
tional Liberals  that  if  they  will  procure 
the  majority  in  the  Reichstag,  the  Ad- 
miralty will  willingly  draw  up  a  fresh 
programme  for  the  period  from  1912  to 
1917  (the  1908  Act  extends  until  the  lat- 
ter date),  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
ty's desire  to  give  Germany  a  fleet 
whose  ships  are,  in  size  and  armament 
at  least,  equal  to  those  of  other  na- 
tions. This  assurauce  alone  makes  it 
difficult  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  a 
generally  logical  people  like  the  Ger- 
mans, when  they  assure  us  that  they 
have  no  aspirations  to  wrest  from  Eng- 
land the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  But 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  new  Act, 
which  avowedly  aims  at  hastening  the 
construction  of  a  colossal  fleet  to  pro- 
tect German  commerce  against  at- 
tacks which  can  only  exist  in  the  fe- 
vered imaginations  of  persons  of  the 
Keim  calibre.  Admiral  von  Tirpltz's 
statements  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  Act  are  simply  in- 
consequential. 

The  German  naval  building  pro- 
gramme was  fixed  in  1900,  when  the 
Reichstag  struck  out  the  six  large 
cruisers  demanded.  Consequently  an- 
other Bill  was  introduced  in  1906  mak- 
ing good  the  former  rejection,  and  it 
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to  on  these  two  Bills  that  the  present 
German  naval  building  programme  is 
based  and  to  which  the  new  Act  ap- 
plies. By  the  Act  of  1900  the  strength 
of  the  navy  in  1911  was  fixed  at  thirty- 
eight  battleships  and  fourteen  large 
cruisers,  and  the  Act  of  1900  increased 
the  number  of  cruisers  to  twenty.  The 
programme  provided  for  the  annual  lay- 
ing-down of  two  battleships  and  one 
large  cruiser  until  1910,  and  one  battle- 
ship and  the  last  of  the  large  cruisers 
in  1911 — that  is  to  say,  the  navy  would 
have  received  an  accretion  of  seven  bat- 
tleships in  the  period  from  the  present 
year  up  to  1911  inclusive.  In  a  Memo- 
randum attached  to  the  1906  Act  the 
increase  of  the  displacement  of  battle- 
ships up  to  seventeen  thousand,  eight- 
een thousand,and  even  twenty  thousand 
tons  was  announced  as  the  result  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war;  so 
that  by  this  it  is  seen  that,  even  under 
the  old  programme,  in  1911  Germany 
would  have  had  on  the  stocks  or  afloat 
seven  Dreadnoughts.  A  corresponding 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  large  cruisers 
was  also  provided,  to  bring  them  up  to 
modern  requirements,  which  means  to- 
day to  put  them  on  a  footing  with  our 
Invincible  class.  The  German  Admi- 
ralty supports  its  demand  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  life  of  battleships  by  the 
plea  that  when  ships  of  twenty-five 
years'  commission  are  replaced  they 
are  in  reality  thirty  years  old,  calcu- 
lated from  the  payment  of  the  first  in- 
stalment on  the  ship  to  be  replaced  to 
the  granting  of  the  first  instalment  on 
the  new  vessel.  By  the  new  Act  the 
German  shipbuilding  programme  for 
the  next  four  years  will  be: — 


Increase  on 
1900-1906  BOls. 

1 


Vttr           Draadmchts.  lavteciblet 

1906                3  1 

1908               3  1                1 

1910  3  11 

1911  2  11 

11  4                4 


At  the  present  moment  the  final  touches 
are  being  put  to  the  first  German 
Dreadnought,  the  Ersatz  Bay  em,  in 
preparation  for  her  launching  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Prince-Consort  of 
the  Netherlands  on  March  5;  the  Ersatz 
Sachsen  is  also  getting  ready  to  take 
the  water,  while  two  other  Dread- 
noughts, the  Ersatz'  Baden  and  the  Ersata 
Wurttemberg,  were  laid  down  last  year. 
Of  these  four,  the  first  two  have  a  ton- 
nage of  17,900  and  the  latter  18,700,  the 
second  two  are  therefore  to  be  larger 
than  our  own  Dreadnought.  With  those 
monster  ships,  then,  and  those  pro- 
vided in  the  table  above,  Germany  will 
in  the  year  1911,  taking  the  accepted 
average  of  thirty-six  months  for  the 
construction  of  a  battleship,  have  afloat 
a  magnificent  fleet  of  seven  brand-new 
Dreadnoughts  and  four  Invincible*,  while 
on  the  stocks  or  being  completed  afloat 
she  will  have  no  fewer  than  eight 
Dreadnoughts  (or  bigger  vessels)  and 
two  Invincibles.  These  figures  ought 
to  suffice  to  bring  home  to  British 
minds  the  astounding  increase  of  the 
German  fleet,  but  perhaps  it  will  make 
a  more  direct  appeal  to  the  comprehen- 
sion if  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  new 
Navy  Act  brings  Germany  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Cawdor  Memorandum, 
which  provided  for  the  laying  down  of 
four  battleships  besides  cruisers  yearly. 
When  a  glance  is  given  at  the  financial 
aspect  the  expansion  of  the  German 
navy  is  shown  in  an  even  more  lurid 
light.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  navy 
for  the  ten  years  from  1908  till  1917 
amounts  to  4,172,400,000  marks  (£208.- 
({20,000)  or  966,890,000  marks  (£49,344, 
r>00)  more  than  the  expenditure  reck- 
oned on  the  basis  of  the  1906  pro- 
gramme. The  vastneBs  of  this  in- 
crease is  explained  by  the  steadily  aug- 
menting recurrent  expenditure  entailed 
by  the  tremendous  changes  wrought  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Dreadnought  type, 
notably   the  larger  displacement,   the 
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augmentation  of  crews,  and  the  in- 
crease in  artillery  and  armament.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Government  will  sub- 
sidize several  of  the  private  yards  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  leviathan  battle- 
ships. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  an- 
nounced last  November  that  the  most 
important  dock-yards  were  making  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  the  building  of 
this  class,  and  with  this  object  the 
Weser  Company  of  Bremen  have  built 
a  new  yard  at  Grflpeling,  the  Vulcan  of 
Stettin  are  constructing  new  works  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  while  Messrs. 
Blohm  and  Voss  are  able  to  take  orders 
for  nineteen  thousand  ton  battleships 
in  their  Germauia  yard  at  Gaarden. 
The  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  included  a  million  sterling  as 
this  year's  grant  towards  the  deepening 
of  the  Kiel  Canal,  which  in  its  present 
state  is  unable  to  take  the  new  types 
of    battleships    and    armored    cruiser. 

The  Outlook. 


For  this  tremendous  undertaking,  the 
completion  of  which  will  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  the  active  fleet  at  any  time 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  £11,- 
150,000  will  be  required.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  locks  have  to  be  increased; 
the  whole  canal  widened  and  deepened; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  work  will 
not  be  finished  until  1915,  by  which, 
time  the  new  harbor  at  Wilhelmshaven 
ought  also  to  be  finished. 

The  vision  of  a  mighty  German  fleet 
is  no  longer  a  day-dream;  it  is  on  the 
road  to  become  a  stern  reality,  a  reality 
from  which  the  world  is  only  separated 
by  a  term  of  years.  And  in  Germany, 
when  ships  are  voted  they  are  built. 
Cesare  Balbo  said  that  unimpaired  sov- 
ereignty is  to  a  nation  what  her  char- 
acter is  to  a  woman.  To  Great  Britain 
sovereignty  means  the  command  of  the 
sea.  She  has  yet  time  to  save  her 
character. 


STUDIES  IN  NATIONAL  DEGENERATION.  * 


The  several  aspects  of  study  which 
the  statistics  deal  with  in  this  memoir 
are  chiefly  parental  and  fraternal  he- 
redity, the  fertility  of  tuberculous 
stocks,  and  the  distribution  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  in  tubercular  fami- 
lies. Prof.  Pearson's  observations  are 
admittedly,  from  a  numerical  stand- 
point, wholly  insufficient,  but  if  his  de- 
ductions are  thereby  rendered  incon- 
clusive, he  ha 8  pointed  the  way  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  further  study  of 
an  all-important  subject. 

Prof.  Pearson  discusses  only  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  that  is,  phthisis,  or, 
as  it  is  popularly  termed,  consumption; 
yet  even  with  this  limitation  it  is  un- 
comfortable reading  that  about  10  per 

•  Drapers'  Company  Research  Memoirs,  II. 
▲  First  btudy  of  the  Statistics  of  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis.  By  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  F.R.8- 
Pp.26.  (London:  Dulau  and  Co.,  1907.)    Price 


cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isle 8  are  affected  by  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. Unfortunately,  other  organs 
besides  the  lungs  become  the  seat  of 
tuberculosis,  and  their  disorganization 
is  attended  by  as  serious  results  as 
when  the  lungs  alone  are  considered. 
It  may  be  that  tuberculosis  of  the  lung 
is,  from  the  point  of  possible  national 
deterioration,  not  the  most  deadly 
form  of  the  ailment.  Tubercular  dis- 
eases of  the  bones,  of  the  joints,  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  of  several  of  the 
organs  other  than  the  lungs,  prevail  to 
an  extent  little  appreciated  as  being  of 
an  equally  deadly  nature  with  the 
more  evident  lesions  in  the  lungs.  They 
all  indicate  a  diathesis,  and  give  rise 
to  types  of  infirmities  well  known  to 
medical  men.  These  evils  of  tuber- 
culosis, therefore,  are  much  more 
widely  spread  than  pulmonary  tubercu- 
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losis  or  consumption  would  give  us  to 
understand,  and  being  less  manifest  to 
the  public  scrutiny  are  more  insidious 
and  more  apt  to  be  neglected  in  the 
reckoning  of  tuberculous  disease  gen- 
erally. 

That  heredity  plays  an  important 
part  in  tuberculous  disease  is,  in  Prof. 
Pearson's-  opinion,  undoubted.  Recent 
beliefs  point  rather  to  infection  as  be- 
ing the  major  element  in  rendering  the 
disease  so  prevalent,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  Prof.  Pearson  inclines  to 
the  older  belief  of  heredity.  He  finds 
that  tubercular  lung  trouble  is  chiefly 
prevalent  amongst  those  who  Inherit 
a  predisposition,  that  is,  a  phthisical  or 
consumptive  diathesis.  It  is  Impossi- 
ble, however,  owing  to  insufficient  data, 
to  assume  that  the  tendency  to  any  dis- 
ease is  Inherited  in  the  same  sense  as 
are  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
but  did  inheritance  not  explain  the  mat- 
ter it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
one  escapes  the  disease,  seeing  that,  in 
urban  districts  especially,  the  tubercle 
germ  is  so  prevalent  that  "few  individ- 
uals who  lead  a  moderately  active  life 
can  escape  an  almost  daily  risk  of  in- 
fection." 

Such  being  the  case,  the  tubercle 
germ  can  thrive  best  in  the  suitable 
soil  to  be  met  with  in  lung  tissues  which 
are  prepared  by  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, or,  in  some  cases,  by  what  may  be 
termed  accidentally  acquired  predisposi- 
tion in  the  lung  tissues  themselves,  by 
previous  local  lesions.  That  the  predis- 
position to  the  lung  becoming  the  seat 
of  tuberculosis  disease  is  to  be  statist- 
ically ranged  alongside  well-established 
inherited  characteristics,  such  us  phys- 
ical and  mental  traits  are  known  to  be, 
can  only  be  proved  by  obtaining  com- 
plete histories  of  multitudes  of  families 
and  family  stocks.  This,  however,  is 
at  present  a  long  way  off  being  estab- 
lished, and  until  this  gap  is  filled  any 
deductions  we  make  at  present  can 
only  be  speculative  for  the  most  part. 


The  period  of  life  during  which  tuber- 
culosis is  most  likely  to  show  itself  in 
the  lungs  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty.  The  mean  age  of  onset  in 
men  is  set  down  at  the  twenty-ninth 
year,  and  in  women  at  the  twenty-fifth 
year.  The  actual  danger  zone  cannot, 
however,  be  said  to  be  passed,  until  the 
fortieth  year,  or  perhaps  the  forty-third 
year,  is  passed. 

The  observation  that  there  is  but  an 
insignificant  difference  between  the 
time  of  onset  of  the  disease  when  some 
member  of  the  household  is  the  subject 
of  tuberculosis  and  when  no  member 
is  thus  afflicted  is  rather  against  the 
infection  theory  pure  and  simple;  for 
with  the  constant  possibility  of  infec- 
tion in  the  immediate  environment, 
phthisis  should,  according  to  infection 
beliefs,  appear  at  an  earlier  age  than 
statistics  seem  to  show. 

After  discussing  the  part  played  by 
parental  and  fraternal  heredity.  Prof. 
Pearson  concludes  that  the  tuberculous 
diathesis  is  Inherited  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  phys- 
ical characters  are  inherited  in  man. 

Concerning  the  fertility  of  tubercu- 
lous stocks,  Prof.  Pearson  shows  that 
the  pathological  conditions  do  not  tend 
to  reduce  fertility,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  such  stocks  appear  to  be 
quite  as  fertile,  and  in  all  probability 
are  more  fertile,  than  normal  stocks  of 
the  same  class  in  the  community  at 
large.  The  fact,  however,  that  tuber- 
culosis is  a  disease  of  youth  and  early 
middle  life  distinctly  lowers  the  mar- 
riage rate  and  limits  the  child-bearing 
period  of  such  stocks,  and  thus  reduces 
the  total  number  of  offspring  born  to 
tuberculous  people;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  the  inbreeding  of  purely 
tuberculous  persons  the  stock  would 
become  in  time  extinct. 

The  question  of  order  of  birth,  that 
is,  whether  the  child  belongs  to  the 
early  or  late  portion  of  a  given  tuber- 
culous family,  is  of  considerable  inter- 
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est.  Are  the  elder  or  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  the  more  liable  to 
develop,  tuberculosis  and  to  possess  a 
tuberculous  diathesis?  The  children  of 
old  people,  of,  say,  a  man  over  sixty 
and  a  woman  of  forty-seven,  are  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  life  owing  to  inherited 
physical  defects.  There  is  no  real  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  case,  as  many 
instances  for  and  against  the  conten- 
tion can  be  given.  Whether  the  child 
of  elderly  parents  is  healthy  or  not  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  age  as 
upon  the  health  of  the  parents;  for  a 
man  with,  say,  Bright' s  disease — the 
prevalent  ailment  of  men  over  sixty — 
will  certainly  not  beget  a  healthy  off- 
spring. It  would  seem,  however,  from 
a  general  study  of  constitutional  de- 
fects which  are  inherited,  that  the  el- 
der members  of  the  family  are  more 
liable  to  suffer  than  the  younger.  In 
the  case  of  tuberculous  families,  as 
well  as  with  stocks  giving  no  parental 
tuberculous  history,  the  elder  offspring, 
especially  the  first  and  second,  appear 
subject  to  tuberculosis  at  a  very  much 
higher  rate  than  the  younger  members. 
This  observation  is  of  especial  inter- 
est when  the  modern  notion  of  the  limi- 
tation of  families  is  considered.  There 
are  few  **younger  members"  to  the 
small  and  limited  families  of  to-day. 
The  two  or  three  children  born  to  a 
couple  of  parents  would  represent  the 
elder  branches  only  of  the  "old-fash- 
ioned family"  of  a  dozen  of  some  fifty 
years  ago.  We  have  just  seen  that 
Prof.  Pearson  declares  that  the  first 
and  second  child  are  endowed  with  all 
forms  of  pathological  heritage,  and  if 
there  are  only  two  children  in  the  fam- 
ily, the  limited  family  of  the  present 
day  is  producing  a  community  of  per- 
sons highly  endowed  with  a  patholog- 
ical heritage,  uncorrected  in  its  national 
deteriorating  effect  had  there  been  later 
children  of  the  marriage — that  is,  chil- 
dren less  likely  to  have  inherited  in  a 


marked   manner   the   pathological    tis- 
sues or  diathesis  of  their  parents. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  above  state- 
ment, and  there  is  no  evidence  against 
its  being  logically  acceptable,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  question 
of  the  benefit  or  otherwise  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture  which  so  largely  ob- 
tains all  the  world  over.  Prom  a  ra- 
cial standpoint  the  first  and  second 
children,  as  we  have  seen  above,  ate 
the  worst  members  of  the  family  to  be- 
get a  stock  free  from  pathological 
taints;  yet  it  is  to  the  eldest  son  that  the 
preservation  of  the  family,  and  its  pos- 
sessions, its  titles,  or  its  wealth,  is  en- 
trusted. To  push  this  point  to  its 
seemingly  logical  conclusion,  it  won  Id 
come  about  that  the  eldest  son  of  one 
family  marrying  the  eldest  daughter  of 
another  family  would  in  time  lead  to  an 
effete  progeny  and  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  rearing  children.  As  a  pro- 
phylactic agency  in  this  scheme  of  path- 
ologic inheritance,  it  would  appear 
essential,  to  correct  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  Intermarriage  between  elder 
members  of  different  families,  that  the 
eldest  child  of  one  family  should  marry 
with  a  younger  child  of  another  family. 

The  limitation  of  families  to  one  or 
two  children  is  therefore  a  highly  detri- 
mental factor  in  national  eugenics,  for 
not  only  is  there  no  allowance  for  what 
appears  to  be  the  inevitable  waste  at- 
taching to  child  life,  but  the  progeny,  if 
thus  produced  only  during  the  early 
years  of  married  life,  is  calculated  to 
add  in  time  more  affected  individuals 
to  the  community,  seeing  it  is  the  first 
born  children  especially  that  inherit 
family  traits  of  physique  and  diathesis. 

The  predominance  of  race  depends  on 
the  preservation  of  the  mentally  and 
physically  fitter  stocks.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  amongst  primitive 
peoples  this  is  "naturally4'  provided  for 
by  the  exigencies  of  life,  but  amongst 
a  highly  civilized  race,  such  as  our  own, 
the   fitter  stocks  appear  likely  to  be 
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weakened  "by  the  lessened  intensity  of 
the  intraracial  struggle  and  the  differ- 
ential limitation  of  the  family." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
Prof.  Pearson  has  handled  this  subject, 
as  he  handles  all  the  problems  he  deals 
with,  in  a  manner  at  once  logical,  un- 
biased and  rigidly  scientific.      We  are 
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willing  to  accept  Prof.  Pearson's  con- 
clusions from  the  basis  he  starts  from; 
but  until  the  basis  is  widened  a  hun- 
dred fold  it  would  be  rash  to  formulate 
definite  and  incontrovertible  deductions 
in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  any  pathologic  diathesis  for 
nny  given  ailment. 


THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 


From  all  we  hear,  the  Olympic 
Games,  which  are  to  be  held  in  London 
next  July,  are  being  organized  by  the 
very  kind  of  men  on  whom  a  sane 
choice  would  always  fall.  The  games 
ought  to  be  not  only  a  memorable  ath- 
letic gathering— perhaps  the  largest 
ever  known — but  an  Imperial  measure, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  preserved  for  refer- 
ence, of  the  ideals  and  accomplishments 
of  amateur  sport  Professionals  have 
no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter,  and  we  are 
glad  of  it;  for  though  there  are  many 
good  professionals,  mod  to  some  sports 
they  are  indispensable,  an  institution 
like  the  Olympic  Games  is  of  value  in 
proportion  as  it  shows  what  modern 
man  still  thinks  it  worth  while  to  do 
for  the  equivalent  of  the  sprig  of  wild 
olive.  The  organizers  of  the  Olympic 
Games  in  London  are  all  unpaid,  and 
any  profits  will  go  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  permanent  British  Olympic 
Council,  which  will  arrange  for  sending 
British  representatives  to  the  Games  in 
other  countries  in  other  years. 

To  many  Londoners  Olympla,  we 
fear,  means  only  Addison  Road;  and 
though  we  naturally  acquit  all  our  read- 
ers of  thus  limiting  the  word,  it  may 
well  be  that  their  scholarship  falls 
short  of  discriminating  between  the  ri- 
val (or  are  they  complementary?) 
Olympic  Games  of  to-day.  Two  phoe- 
nixes have  arisen  from  the  ashes;  and 
many  people  are  puzzled  at  the  appar- 
ent reduction  of  an  Olympiad  to  two 


years,  as  there  were  Olympic  Games  at 
Athens  in  1906,  and  every  schoolboy 
knows  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
be  due  again  till  1910.  But  those 
Olympic  Games  of  1906  were  not  the 
Simon  Pure;  they  belonged  to  the  other 
cycle.  We  cannot  do  better  than  fol- 
low the  clear  explanation  of  the  matter 
given  in  Daily's  Magazine  by  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  coming  games  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  T.  A.  Cook.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Olympic  Games  took  place 
at  Athens  in  1896,  and  the  first  Olym- 
piad (new  classical  style)  therefore 
ended  in  1900,  when  the  Games  were 
duly  held  in  Paris,  and  the  second 
Olympiad  in  1904,  when  the  Games 
were  duly  held  at  St.  Louis,  and  the 
third,  we  hope,  will  duly  end  this  year 
when  the  Games  will  be  held  in  Lon- 
don. But  what  of  the  Games  in  1906 
at  Athens?  What  were  they  doing  in 
that  galley?  The  explanation  is  that 
the  Athenians,  although  they  had  the 
first  meeting  of  the  modern  Olympic 
Games  in  their  city,  thought  that 
"Olympic  Games"  was  a  title  to  be  per- 
manently kept  in  Greece,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  stray  about  the  world,  only 
returning  occasionally  to  the  land  of  its 
origin.  Besides,  a  munificent  Greek 
had  given  them  a  splendid  stadium 
which  cried  out  to  be  put  to  a  regular 
use.  They  therefore  started  "The 
Olympic  Games  of  Athens,"  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  quadrennial  cycle,  the 
Games  which  began  in  1906  will  recur 
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in  1910,  1914,  and  so  on,  but  always  in 
Athens.  And  now  to  return  to  the  of- 
ficial Olympic  Games,  which  were  re- 
created by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Pierre  de 
Couberln.  As  the  Altis  of  Elis  is  in 
ruins,  they  were  held  in  the  specially 
built  but  now  permanent  stadium  at 
Athens.  France  undertook  the  second 
Olympic  meeting,  the  United  States  the 
third,  and  Italy  the  fourth.  But  Italy 
has  failed  for  some  reason;  Great  Brit- 
ain assumes  her  task,  and  Shepherd's 
Bush  takes  the  place  of  Rome.  The 
British  Olympic  Council  was  already 
in  existence  when  Italy  transferred  her 
responsibility,  and  it  was  easily  ex- 
panded into  the  larger  Council  which  is 
at  work  to-day,  and  of  which  Lord  Des- 
borOugh  is  the  chairman.  It  might 
conceivably  have  happened  that  the 
prejudice  of  a  few  persons  might  have 
declared  the  Olympic  Games  theatrical 
or  absurd,  and  the  management  of 
them  would  have  fallen  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  impresarios  and  touts.  It  is 
fortunate  that  another  opinion  was 
formed  of  them,  and  the  relations 
which  the  Council  maintain  with  the 
right  people  throughout  Great  Britain 
secure  that  the  games  shall  be  all  that 
is  high-principled,  honest  and  sports- 
manlike. 

The  stadium  at  Shepherd's  Bush  will 
hold  sixty  thousand  or  seventy  thou- 
sand spectators,  and  by^  a  happy  coin- 
cidence this  huge  and  expensive  build- 
ing was  made  possible  by  co-operation 
with  the  Franco-British  Exhibition 
which  will  be  on  the  same  ground.  If 
Shepherd's  Bush  supplies  only  a  dis- 
tant suggestion  of  the  Sacred  Grove  of 
Elis,  and  the  statuette  of  Pallas 
Athene,  presented  as  a  trophy  by  M. 
Eugene  Brunetta  d'Usseaux,  is  not  ex- 
actly comparable  with  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles  or  the  Olympian  Zeus  of 
Phidias  which  decorated  the  original 
Olympia,  we  can  still  flatter  ourselves 
upon  drawing  together  more  national- 
ities (more  than  twenty  will  be  repre- 


sented) than  ever  met  at  Elis.  We  must 
try  to  think  that  the  swimming^tank 
in  the  stadium  is  the  Alpheus,  and  con- 
sole ourselves,  for  the  rest,  with  the 
reflection  that  the  Discobolos  of  Myron 
was  probably  less  of  an  athlete  than 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fry.  Of  course,  not  all  the 
events  can  take  place  at  Shepherd's 
Bush.  For  instance,  the  regatta  will 
be  at  Henley  over  a  course  nearly  two 
miles  long,  and  the  ordinary  Henley 
Regatta  will  yield  its  place  for  once  as 
the  best  regatta  in  the  world.  Much 
attention  has  already  been  drawn  to 
the  regatta  because  it  was  said  that 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  entries  at  the 
ordinary  regatta  this  year  was  designed 
specially  to  prevent  the  Belgians  from 
again  winning  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup.  Really,  exclusion  was  decided 
upon  for  the  simple  and  sufllcient  rea- 
son that  an  international  contest  early 
in  July  would  have  utterly  ruined  the 
interest  of  the  Olympic  Regatta  later 
in  the  same  month.  The  outcry  against 
British  "injustice"  had  a  humorous  end- 
ing when  the  chief  members  of  the  Bel- 
gian crew  declared  that  they  would 
never  have  thought  of  rowing  at  the 
ordinary  regatta  as  (like  the  good 
sportsmen  they  are)  they  aim  at  the 
higher  game  of  the  Olympic  Regatta 
and  would  not  care  to  exhaust  them- 
selves beforehand.  Other  sports  that 
will  be  held  elsewhere  are  shoot- 
ing and  polo,  and  yachting  and  motor 
races.  And  the  "Marathon"  race  will 
only  have  its  finish  in  the  Stadium;  it 
will  start  at  Windsor,  and  the  coarse 
will  be  through  Harrow,  Sudbury,  and 
Wormwood  Scrubbs. 

Already  the  British  Council  have 
been  complimented  by  the  acceptance 
of  their  medals  as  the  permanent  form 
for  medals  for  the  Olympic  Games  In  all 
countries;  but  perhaps  the  highest  com- 
pliment of  all  is  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  British  judges  throughout  the 
whole  programme  for  this  year.  That 
is  a  singularly  valuable  certificate  of 
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judicial  qualities.      It  is  quite  certain  equals    on    many    points    of    practice, 

that  the  standard  of  performance  will  But  let  that  pass;  in  our  old  age  we  can 

be  high,  for  in  more  than  twenty  coun-  support  our  dignity  by  a  reputation  for 

tries  a  process  of  elimination  is  now  Solonic  wisdom,  and  that  ought  to  be 

going  on  by  which  the  true  champions  procured  for  us  by   the  international 

will  be  chosen.      For  the  purposes  of  code  of  rules  for  every  sport  which  has 

the  games,  England,  Wales,   Scotland,  been  drawn  up  by  the  British  Council, 

and  Ireland  will  count  as  one  country,  has    been   translated    into    three   Ian- 

But  even  so,  shall  we  make  more  points  guages,  and  has  been  accepted  by  all 

than   any   other   country?       Will   the  countries.      That  achievement  is  "sig- 

names  of  our  Olymptonikoi  fill  the  pages  nlflcant     of     much."       The     Olympic 

of  some  modern  Pindar?      We  scarcely  Games  of  1908  will  not  be  a  conces- 

expect  so.      We  may  be  the  deposita-  sion  to  mischievous  spectacularism,  but 

ries  of  all  sporting  truth,  but  our  disci-  will  make  a  permanent  contribution  to 

plea  in   other   lands   are   already   our  "the  law  and  the  prophets*'  of  sport. 

The  Spectator, 


AN  OPEN-MINDED  BEGOAH. 

Reader,  tell  me,  if  you  know, 
What,  on  earth,  is  Socialism. 

Is  it — men  have  told  me  so — 
Some  preposterous  abysm, 

Into  which  we  all  may  drop — 

With  the  criminals  on  top? 

Is  the  vehement  Express 

Justified  in  all  it  mentions; 
And  are  Wells  and  G.  B.  S. 

Worse  than  8 ikes  in  their  intentions? 
Do  those  Fabian  beasts  of  prey 
Wish  to  take  my  wife  away? 

Or — observe  that  I  am  quite 
Open-minded,  gentle  reader — 

Are  they  sometimes  nearly  right 
In  the  shocking  Labor  Leader? 

Will  the  coming  commune  be 

Paradise  for  you  and  me? 

Do  you  think  it  can  be  true 
That  the  death  of  competition 

Guarantees  for  me  and  you 
Sinless  Edens — new  edition? 

Or  was  Stuart  Mill  correct — 

Will  there  be  some  grave  defect? 

Shall  we  all  be  servile  wrecks 

With  the  brand  of  Marx  imprinted 
On  our  miserable  necks, 
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As  The  Referee  has  hinted? 
Or — see  Justice — shall  we  share 
Perfect  freedom  with  the  air? 

Will  that  entity,  the  State 
Of  Collectivist  Utopia, 

Actually  operate 
Something  like  a  cornucopia? 

Or  will  Hardies  fatted  friends 

Leave  me  only  odds  and  ends? 

In  this  monster  maze  of  doubt 
I  am  groping  like  a  blind  man. 

Shall  I  boldly  blossom  out 
As  a  follower  of  Hyndmant 

Or  continue  to  exist 

As  an  Individualist? 

So,  dear  reader,  will  you,  please, 
Tell  a  poor,  distracted  Briton 

Whom,  in  troubled  times  like  these, 
He  should  put  his  little  bit  on? 

And,  philosopher  and  guide, 

Do  pick  out  the  winning  side! 

Poch. 
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Those  who  would  read  the  chronicle  work  of  reference  than  for  reading  Cor 
of  half  a  century  of  scandal  and  gossip  Mr.  Bleackley  has  chosen  to  adopt  an 
-  in  court  and  town,  may  find  it  in  "The  involved  and  wearisome  style,  and  to 
Story  of  a  Beautiful  Duchess,"  by  Mr.  repeat  certain  phrases  until  their  ap- 
Horace  Bleackley,  a  biography  of  Eliza-  proach  foreseen  from  afar  becomes  ex- 
beth  Gunning.  The  story  of  this  lady  tremely  irritating.  Two  portraits  of 
and  that  of  her  elder  sister  Maria,  Lady  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  by  Gaven 
Coventry,  have  been  sketched  and  sum-  Hamilton,  and  one  by  Reynolds;  two  of 
marized  so  many  times,  and  the  refer-  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  by  Francis  Cotes 
ences  to  the  Duchess  are  so  frequent  in  and  one  from  a  Findlayson  mezzo- 
eighteenth,  century  memoirs  that  most  tint;  Gavin  Hamilton's  portrait  of  the 
readers  will  be  surprised  by  Mr.  Countess  of  Coventry,  and  a  Dickenson 
Bleackley's  statement  that  the  memoir  mezzotint  after  the  Reynolds  portrait 
of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Ar-  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Derby,  ilius- 
gyll  has  never  been  written.  There  will  trate  the  volume,  which  has  a  coyer 
be  little  need  to  write  it  again,  for  Mr.  illuminated  in  the  revived  elaborate 
Bleackley  has  swung  his  net  wide  and  style  of  the  eighteenth  century.  B.  P. 
has  captured  all  the  gossip  of  the  enor-  Dutton  &  Co. 
mous  family  connection  of  the  Hamil- 

tons  and  Campbells  and  not  a  little        Vasari's  biographies,  the  foundation 

from  the  scantier  record  of  the  Gun-  of  all  later  •'Lives"  of  the  artists  of 

nings.      Still  the  volume  is  better  as  a  whom  he  wrote,  are  so  well  known  that 
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It  Menu  strange  that  his  "Introduction" 
was  not  translated  long  ago,  but  the 
work  has  just  been  accomplished  by 
Hiss  Louisa  S.  Maclehose,  and  Is  now 
published  in  a  beautiful  volume  with 
many  illustrations.  The  editor,  Pro*. 
G.  Baldwin  Brown,  has  so  numbered 
the  chapters  that  reference  is  easy  to 
either  of  the  two  editions  published  in 
Vasari's  lifetime,  or  to  more  modern 
issues,  and  he  has  also  broken  up  the 
text  into  numbered  sections  each  with 
its  heading,  and  he  has  given  the  book 
an  introductory  essay  of  some  twenty 
pages,  discussing  and  explaining  Vasa- 
ri's  work  and  comparing  it  with  earlier 
treatises,  and  showing  its  value  to  the 
modern  student  The  Introduction  is 
really  three-fold,  discussing  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  not  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  actual  execution,  as 
one  might  suppose  from  the  title, 
"Vasari  on  Technique."  Such  a  work 
would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader  were  it  not  for  the  frequent  in- 
terpolations, describing  masterpieces  il- 
lustrative of  principles;  buildings  in 
which  certain  materials  are  used;  mon- 
uments, statues,  and  paintings,  show- 
ing this  or  that  method  or  process,  so 
that  the  book  is  both  a  catalogue  and  a 
memorial  of  the  art  of  the  author's  day. 
It  is  well  indexed  and  will  be  found 
very  useful,  to  say  nothing  of  present- 
ing Vasari  in  a  new  light.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 

Between  the  socialism  that  murders 
the  husband  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
and  the  son  before  his  mother's  face, 
and  the  more  insidious  socialism  which 
asserts  Itself  as  interpreting  the  Gospel 
and  improving  upon  its  modest  ideals, 
the  mere  honest,  pious  man  finds  him- 
self so  browbeaten  and  puzzled  that  he 
hardly  knows  whether  or  not  he  Is  a 
vile  oppressor  of  the  poor  when  he 
uses  a  steel  pin  or  eats  a  sugar-plum, 
and  hesitates  to  deny  that  he  Is  worse 
than  an  infidel,  Inasmuch  as  he  owns 


a  savings-bank  book.  Even  those 
who  esteem  themselves  as  somewhat 
his  Intellectual  superiors  buy  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  books  setting  forth  the 
blissful  conditions  prevailing  under 
governmental  schemes  modelled  after 
perpetual  motion  machines,  and  In 
lands  peopled  by  employers  paying  for 
the  privilege  of  waiting  upon  their  ser- 
vants, and  meanwhile  the  socialist 
waxes  fat  and  kicks  every  one  who  will 
stand  still  long  enough  to  permit  him  to 
do  so  without  extraordinary  exertion. 
With  matters  in  this  condition,  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  mass  of  lucid,  cool, 
common-sense  as  constitutes  Mr.  W.  p. 
Mallock's  "A  Critical  Examination  of 
Socialism"  is  encouraging  and  inspirit- 
ing. It  contains  the  substance  of  the 
author's  addresses  and  speeches  de- 
livered in  this  country  in  1906,  with 
some  additions  which  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  utter  in  spoken 
words.  To  quote  any  of  them  singly  is 
to  run  the  risk  of  leading  to  such  mis- 
understanding as  the  spoken  speeches 
encountered,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man 
living  in  the  land  with  socialists  to 
read  the  book.      Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  title  of  "With  the  Border  Ruf- 
fians" prepares  one  for  a  severe  shock, 
if  one's  opinions  have  been  formed  or 
even  influenced  by  anti-slavery  mem- 
oirs and  novels,  John  Brown  eulogies 
and  biographies  of  "Real  Uncle  Toms," 
but  the  shock  does  not  come.  The  ed- 
itor compiled  the  story  written  in  its 
pages  from  the  conversation,  notes  and 
diaries  of  his  kinsman,  R.  H.  Williams, 
sometime  lieutenant  In  the  Kansas 
Rangers,  and  later,  captain  in  the 
Texas  Rangers  and  from  such  a  source 
a  person  prepared  as  aforesaid  expects 
something  highly  exciting.  Alack,  after 
Bret  Harte  and  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  and 
the  Intervening  series  of  revolver 
romances,  the  simpler  truths  of  every 
day  life  in  "bleeding  Kansas**  count  for 
little,  and  Colonel  Williams  has  not  the 
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art  of  preserving  the  perspective  of  im- 
portant events,  such  as  the  sack  of 
Lawrence.  One  gives  him  the  tribute 
of  unquestioning  belief,  but  finds  him 
rather  dull.  His  experience  in  Texas 
as  ranchman  and  as  ranger,  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  and,  after  the  surren- 
der, with  Custer,  is  much  better  related, 
and,  the  ground  being  comparatively 
untrodden,  the  last  two-thirds  of  the 
book  are  much  more  Interesting  than 
the  first  third.  Indeed  as  a  picture  of 
Texan  development,  and  of  West 
Texan  life  during  the  existence  of  the 
Confederacy  this  part  of  the  work  is 
invaluable. 

Col.  Williams*  sympathy  from  first  to 
last  was  with  the  South,  and  his  frank 
admission  of  the  state  of  mind  pro- 
duced in  Texas  by  the  absence  of  real 
government,  is  worth  far  more  as  evi- 
dence than  pages  of  declamation.  The 
plain  truth  seems  to  be  that  if  two 
men  were  out  of  sight  for  a  brief  space, 
and  only  one  returned,  the  immediate 
inference  was  that  he  had  shot  the 
other.  Enthusiastic  praise  of  Federal 
clemency  to  the  South  testifies  to  the 
author's  sense  of  justice,  and  his  tribute 
to  Custer,  whose  friend  he  became 
while  he  was  in  command  in  Texas, 
will  be  all  the  more  enjoyed  by  those 
who  yet  mourn  that  gallant  soldier,  be- 
cause the  Englishman  forgets  his  name 
and  calls  him  only  "the  General."  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  season  of  1907-8  has  been  pro- 
lific in  Venetian  books,  but  none  has 
shown  as  much  confidence  in  popular 
interest  in  the  subject  as  Mr.  Horatio 
Brown's  "Studies  in  Venetian  History.'' 
Others  have  plumed  themselves  in 
beautiful  array  of  pictures  and  covers; 
others  have  been  gay  little  volumes  of 
pleasant  nothings.  He  presents  two 
great  volumes  with  never  a  picture, 
not  even  a  frontispiece,  and  he  is  quite 
right  Words  suffice  him  to  make  pic- 
tures, and  he  has  found  some  new  sto- 


ries and  new  knowledge  since  lea  of 
the  essays  appeared  years  ago  as  •'  Ve- 
netian Studies/'      Now  he  has  retold 
the  story  of  the  Spanish  Conspiracy; 
he  has  found  new  matter  relating  to 
the  foundation  of  Rial  to;  he  has  dis- 
covered the  Venetian  Index,  and  seven 
of  the  essays  are  based  on  newly  dis- 
covered matter.    Little  do  those  who 
read  for  light  amusement  care  for  •all 
this,  but  when  they  know  that  the  es- 
sence of  a  whole  library  of  cloak  and 
sword  novels  lies  in  the  two  volumes 
with  St  Mark's  lion  bristling  on  the 
cover,  what  then?      Will  they  not  take 
up  the  feather-light  volumes  printed  in 
England  and  at  least  glance  over  their 
pages?      Whatever  they  may  do  there 
Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Venice-lover  or  of  the  reader  who  loves 
good  history  showing  him  the  causes 
of  movements,  the  strange  directions 
taken  by  the  current  of  events.    Here 
are  "Shakespeare  and  Venice"  for  the 
library;  "A  Venetian  Printer  Publisher 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  for  the  lover 
of    books    and    of    good    craftsmen; 
"Paolo  Sarpi,"  for  the  rebellious  and 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  pretty  fight- 
ing, and  "Cromwell  and  the  Venetian 
Republic"  for  those  who  still  sorrow  for 
the  murdered  Stuart,  and  would  have 
a  new  view  of  him.    Is  not  that  a  rare 
group?       And  being  arranged  chrono- 
logically the  papers  show  the  author's 
view    of    the    causes    which    slowly 
brought  Venice  down  from  her  height 
of  pride,  and  give  the  reader  the  con- 
necting points  whereto  he  may  attach 
the  threads  of  other  authors'  work  as 
he    re-creates    his    own    imaginative 
view  of  Venetian  history,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  Mr.  Brown  will  lead  a  large 
number  of  readers.      So  many  of  his 
relations   are  novel;   so   often   Is   his 
method  novel,  that  he  compels  thought, 
and  even  his  first  essay  suggests  recon- 
struction of  one's  idea]  Venice.      Good 
history  is  rare;  here  are  twenty  gener- 
ous fragments.    E.  P.  Dutton  «Y  Co. 
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A  wee  slip  draw  in'  water, 

Me  ould  man  at  the  plough, 
No  grown-up  son  nor  daughter, 

That's  the  way  we're  farm lu*  now. 
"No  work  and  little  pleasure" 

Was  the  cry  before  they  wint, 
Now  they're  gettin'  both  full  measure, 

And  I  ought  to  be  contint. 

Great  wages  men  is  glvin' 

In  that  land  beyond  the  say, 
But  it's  lonely — lonely  livin' 

Whin  the  chlldher  is  away. 
Oh,  the  baby  in  the  cradle, 

Blue  eyes  and  curlin'  hair, 
God  knows  I'd  give  a  gra'dle 

To  have  little  Pether  there. 

No  doubt  he'd  find  it  funny, 

Lying  here  upon  me  arm, 
Him  that's  earnin'  the  good  money 

On  a  Galiforny  farm. 
Six  pounds  it  was,  or  sivin, 

He  sent  last  quarter  day, 
But  it's  lonely — lonely  livin' 

When  the  chlldher  is  away. 

God  is  good — no  better 

And  the  Divil  might  be  worse, 
Each  month  there  comes  a  letter 

Bringing  somethin'  for  the  purse. 
And  the  old  man's  heart  rejoices 

Whin  I  read  they're  doin'  fine, 
But  it's  oh!  to  hear  their  voices 

And  to  feel  their  hands  in  mine. 

To  see  the  cattle  driven'. 

And  the  young  ones  inakin'  hay. 
'Tis  the  lonely  land  to  live  in, 

Whin  the  chlldher  are  away. 
Whin  the  shaddas  do  be  fallin' 

On  the  ould  man  there  an'  me, 
'Tis  hard  to  keep  from  callin' — 

"Come  in,  chlldher,  to  yer  tea.'' 

I  can  almost  see  them  comin' — 

Mary  Kate,  an'  little  Con, 
Och!  but  I'm  the  foolish  woman — 

Sure  they're  all  grown  up  an'  gone. 
That  our  sins  may  be  forgivin. 

An'  not  wan  go  asthray — 
I  doubt  I'd  stay  in  Hivin. 

If  them  childher  was  away. 

Percy  French. 

The  Nation. 


The  bell  has  sounded  and  the  watch  is 

done, 
The  dawn  enlightens  all  the  darkened 

sea 

That  cold  relentless  friend  of  such  as 


The  bell  has  sounded,  brother:  soon  the 
sun. 

No  more  to  stare  on  dreary  sheets  of 
foam, 
No  more  to  scan  the  stars  in  any 

wise, 
No  more  to  clamber  riggings  hard 
with  ice; 
Lo!  on  the  port  repeat  the  lights   of 
home. 

Oh,  we  were  weary,  weary,  and   the 
best 
That  life  could  give  us  was  to  plough 

the  main 
Through   the   wide  night  till  dawn 
loomed  up  again; 
But  God  at  last  has  covered  us  with 
rest 

The  bell  has  sounded,  'tis  the  watch's 
knell; 
Let  us  make  haste  below  where  it  is 

warm, 
Out  of  the  cold  and  fog,  the  dark  and 
storm: 
The  bell  has  sounded,  brothers.      All  is 
well. 

Vincent  0' Sullivan. 
The  Academy. 


CHANGE. 


Ah,  there  is  no  abiding! 

Signs  from  heaven  are  sent. 
Over  the  grass  the  wind  went  gliding. 

And  the  green  grass  grew  silver  as 
he  went. 

Ah,  there  is  no  remaining! 
Ever   the   tide   of   ocean   ebbs   and 
flows. 
Over  the  blue  sea  goes  the  wind  com- 
plaining, 
And  the  blue  sea  turns  emerald  as  he 
goes. 

Mary  E.  Coleridge. 
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Some  of  you  may  be  suprised  to  bear 
me  speak  witb  equal  sympathy  of  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  be  separated  by  a 
gulf,  the  free-thinkers  and  the  Catho- 
lics. You  will  think  it  a  contradiction. 
Assuredly  it  is  a  sin  against  logic,  but 
I  prefer  sinning  against  logic  to  sinning 
against  sincerity.  Yes!  I  love  them 
both,  and  I  love  them  not  in  virtue  of 
or  as  a  result  of  metaphysical  reflec- 
tion, or  because  of  any  hope  of  some 
day  bringing  them  round  to  my  gospel; 
I  love  them  simply,  and  I  have  not 
even  been  able  to  understand  how  we 
could  fail  to  love  them  or  could  speak 
of  them  very  much  as  we  might  speak 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions 
and  as  if  we  did  not  know  any  of  them. 
Now,  not  only  do  we  live  in  the  midst 
of  them,  but  in  each  one  of  ourselves, 
did  we  but  lend  an  ear,  we  might  hear 
a  free-thinker  and  a  Catholic  speaking. 
Very  often  our  attacks  on  these  adver- 
saries do  not  mean:  "We  have  arrived 
at  the  certainty  that  on  such  and  such 
a  special  point  you  are  mistaken**;  they 
mean:  "We  are  not  on  the  same  route; 
we  will  not  leave  ours,  so  yours  must 
be  wrong." 

Protestants  who  have  studied  the 
Catholic  renewal  in  a  spirit  of  modesty 
will  escape  the  temptation  to  see  in  it, 
along  with  Pere  Fontaine,  a  combina- 
tion of  Protestant  infiltrations.  In  fas- 
tening that  label  to  the  new  movement, 
the  famous  Jesuit  was  cleverly  doing 
his  business  as  guardian  of  the  old  con- 
servative positions.  Protestants  who 
repeat  the  phrase,  and  carry  it  off  with 
pride,  persuaded  that  Loisy  has  done 
no  more  than  pick  up  a  few  of  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table  of  Har- 


*  The  following  pages  do  not  consist  of  a 
resume,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  of  the 
Jowett  Lectures  by  Paul  Sabatier.  They  are 
the  passages  in  which  dominating  ideas  took 
form. 


nack,  border  on  the  ridiculous  if  they 
do  not  fall  into  it  altogether. 

Without  being  obliged  to  study  the 
history  of  the  new  Catholic  thought,  a 
very  simple  research  suffices  to  show 
that  it  does  not  take  its  origin  from  the 
region  of  Reform.  The  new  spirit 
which  is  about  to  transform  the  Church 
hardly  appears  anywhere  in  Protestant- 
ism; its  numerical  gains  from  amongst 
the  clergy  are  diminishing  more  and 
more,  and  its  assimilation  has  become 
almost  nil. 

All  the  titles  which  have  hitherto 
been  given  to  this  movement  present 
difficulties  and  constitute  a  source  of 
error.  Modernism  is  the  name  most 
used;  it  is  under  that  name  that  the 
new  trend  of  thought  has  been  con- 
demned by  Pius  X.,  but  it  seems  to 
imply  an  attempt  at  a  compact  with 
the  ideas  of  the  day,  a  sort  of  oppor- 
tunism or  bargain  which  is  not  in  the 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  modernists; 
Nee-Catholicism  seems  to  indicate  a  ten- 
dency which  would  not  quite  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Church;  Reformism  makes  one  think 
of  an  attitude  of  examination  and  crit- 
icism which  is  very  far  from  being  a 
characteristic  of  the  new  thought;  the 
title  Intellectual  Catholics  is  still  worse, 
for  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
are  disposed  to  group  themselves  apart 
from  their  brothers,  which  is  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  the  truth;  the  name 
Liberal  Catholics,  suitable  as  it  may  be, 
has  been  too  much  used  in  the  past  to 
denote  efforts  which  have  differed 
widely  from  one  another  and  have  only 
been  alike  in  that  they  have  all  failed 
miserably.  The  champions  of  the 
present  movement  do  not  in  any  point 
resemble  those  amiable  believers  who 
desired  to  reconcile  science  with  faith, 
and  who,  not  knowing  how  to  achieve 
it.  have  cut  off  the  wings  of  both. 
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1  shall,  therefore,  use  these  uaines  as 
little  as  possible,  especially  as  even 
when  taken  altogether  they  could  not 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  wideness 
and  the  depth  of  the  new  movement. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  even  ap- 
proximate figures.      In  certain  dioceses 
of    France    ami    Italy    almost    all    the 
younger  priesthood  has  been  won  over 
to  the  new  ideas,  whilst  in  neighboring 
dioceses  the  proportion  may  be  no  more 
than  a  sixth  and  sometimes  even  less. 
The    "penetration"    has    been    effected 
through    the    Catholic    institutes    and 
through  the  seminaries.      In  a  certain 
diocese,    administered   successively   by 
some  of  the  most  conservative  priests, 
the  transformation  is  nevertheless  al- 
ready  complete.       The   cause   of   this 
was  simply  that  the  seminary  had  dur- 
ing the  same  period  two  professors  of 
exceptional  merit,  one  who,  as  a  truly 
scientific  man,  thought  that  all  truth, 
even    exegetlcal,    was    orthodox;    the 
other,  a  prophetic  soul,  who  inoculated 
his  pupils  with  the  instinct  of  sincerity 
and  the  desire  for  virile  and  real  ac- 
tivity which  gave  marvellous  fecundity 
to  their  life.      Life  is  more  contagious 
than  death.      Although  the  majority  of 
aged  priests  have  remained  riveted  to 
their  materialistic  cult,  we  have  also 
seen   venerable  canons   blossoming  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  if  they  could 
not  always  keep  step  with  their  young 
colleagues,    they    have    followed    them 
with  their  wishes,  their  prayers,  and 
unequivocal  proofs  of  their  sympathy. 
Presently  I  wTill  read  you  some  words 
addressed  by  a  bishop  to  Pius  X.,  and 
you  will  catch  the  note  of  warm  friend- 
ship for  men  whose  intellectual  posi- 
tion is  not  quite  understood. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  guessed 
the  characteristic  trait  of  the  present 
Catholic  movement,  the  trait  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  previous  liberal  ef- 
forts. The  latter  were  always  a  more 
or  less  complete  revolt  against  certain 
dogmas,  certain  practices,  certain  su- 


perstitions. Men  walked  round  the  tree 
of  the  Church  and  with  a  stroke  of 
the  shears  cut  off  a  few  parasitic  plants 
which  threatened  to  stifle  such  and 
such  a  portion  of  the  tree.  Then  they 
returned  to  their  homes  to  enjoy  the 
applause  provoked  by  these  innocent 
operations  amongst  unbelievers,  and  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  martyrs  because 
of  the  fierce  protests  which  arose  from 
amongst  the  devotees.  One  sees  no 
attitude  of  this  kind  in  our  modern- 
ists. They  neither  remove  saints  from 
their  niches  nor  destroy  superstitions. 
They  have  other  and  better  work  to  do. 
Their  activity  has  nothing  negative 
about  it;  they  do  not  aspire  to  be  anti 
this  person  or  anti  that  thing,  which  is 
so  easy,  so  apt  to  create  illusions,  so 
blustering  and  so  empty. 

No  doubt  Jourdes,  Saint-Expedit  or 
Sainte-Phllimene  occupies  but  a  small 
place  in  their  religious  life;  they  hardly 
concern  themselves  with  acquiring  in- 
dulgences, delivering  souls  from  purga- 
tory, or  collecting  relics.  But  they 
have  not  the  optical  illusions  about 
these  things  of  certain  devotees,  nor  of 
certain  rationalists.  The  real  way  to 
get  rid  of  parasitic  plants  is  not  to  fight 
with  them  directly,  it  is  to  Intensify  the 
culture  of  good  plants.  Without  study- 
ing to  do  so,  but  simply  because  they 
are  young  and  valiant,  the  modernists 
aim  much  less  at  uprooting  errors  than 
at  affirming  the  truth  and  increasing 
life. 

In  fact  we  must  not  look  for  their 
origin  In  a  critical  or  even  scientific  ef- 
fort; they  are  Catholics,  and  the  only 
difference  which  distinguishes  them 
from  their  co-religionists  is  that,  being, 
one  might  almost  say  physically, 
stronger,  their  faith  is  more  virile, 
more  triumphant;  It  is  faith,  sight,  the 
apprehension  from  now  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  realities  of  the  future;  and 
their  faith  is  so  firm  that  they  do  not 
even  dream  of  reserving  an  intangible 
domain.      The  man  who  reserves  cer- 
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taiu  subjects  anil  docs  not  allow  them 
to  Ik*  entered  upon  is  not  sustained  by 
faith,  but  gnawed  by  incredulity. 

This  magnificent  movement  for  re- 
newal has  been  brought  about  grad- 
ually by  the  new  desires  which  for  a 
long  time  have  assailed  the  clergy,  es- 
pecially the  desire  to  work,  to  love  the 
l>eof>le  more  efficaciously,  to  speak  to, 
to  be  heard  by,  and  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  democracy.  Then  evolu- 
tionary ideas  came,  which  enlarged  the 
■  horizon  and  showed  us  in  an  entirely 
new  light  the  old  Christian  idea  of  man 
called  to  collaborate  with  God  in  the 
work  of  creation. 

From  its  birth  it  was  exposed  to  for- 
midable opposition,  which  to-day  has 
even  developed  into  explicit  condemna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. To  confine  myself  to  the  three 
essential  documents,  by  his  encyclical 
to  the  Italian  bishops,  Pieni  Vanimo,  of 
the  28th  July,  1906;  more  recently  by 
the  approval  he  gave  to  the  decree 
Lamentabili,  drawn  up  by  the  Holy  Of- 
fice on  the  3rd  of  July,  11107,  and  which 
will  no  doubt  keep  the  title  of  Syllabus 
which  the  journalists  of  Home  gave  it 
even  before  its  existence;  and  finally 
by  the  famous  encyclical  Pasoendi  of 
the  8th  of  September,  1907,  Pius  X.  has 
indicated  his  firm  intention  to  wage 
desperate  war  on  modernism. 

He  has  a  right  to  do  so;  it  is  even 
his  duty,  since,  with  his  mentality,  that 
of  being  a  passive  receptacle  for  revela- 
tion, all  effort,  all  labor,  and  all  ques- 
tioning constitutes  for  him  a  kind  of 
hateful  profanation. 

It  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  the 
Pope  repudiates,  and  even  curses  with 
all  his  strength,  the  tendencies  of  the 
younger  men.  The  latter  for  a  long 
time,  owing  to  a  sentiment  of  filial 
piety  that  one  must  be  greatly  wanting 
In  refinement  not  to  understand,  de- 
ceived themselves  with  illusions;  they 
did  not  want  to  understand  what  was 
nevertheless  pretty  clear.       The  Pope 


is  against  them.  Hitherto,  though, 
it  has  not  been  the  Pope  speak- 
ing ex  cathedra  in  virtue  of  his  in- 
fallible mastership.  Did  he  think  of 
taking  this  action  and  then  draw  back 
suddenly  in  fear  of  the  responsibility 
he  was  about  to  assume  in  the  face  of 
all  history,  on  account  of  the  disturb- 
ing sensation  that  with  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  he,  the  Pope,  was  going  to  cre- 
ate a  schism,  whereas  right  across  the 
centuries  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
Apostolic  See — its  almost  sickly  anx- 
iety, so  much  had  all  other  considera- 
tions been  sacrificed  to  it — had  been  to 
maintain  unity?  Did  he  have  an  in- 
stinctive shudder  at  the  thought  of 
thrusting  outside  orthodoxy  perhaps 
half  the  younger  clergy,  and  that 
half  which,  morally  and  physically 
— Pius  X.  does  not  care  much  for 
intellectual  value — is  most  important? 
Did  he  feel  the  earth  tremble  under  his 
footsteps?  Did  he  suddenly  have  a 
clear  vision  of  the  awful  isolation  in 
which  he  found  himself?  Did  he  per- 
ceive that  the  gates  of  bronze  are  now 
scarcely  ever  entered  except  by  tourists 
for  whom  the  Pope  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  Eternal  City,  or  by  the  prel- 
ates of  the  Palatine,  by  valets  and  mer- 
cenaries? Where  are  the  popular 
crowds  of  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi- 
cate? Where  are  the  intellectuals? 
Where  are  the  men  engaged  In  life — 
with  ideals — who  used  to  come  to  do 
an  act  of  deference?  Ramenghi!  one 
might  say,  to  use  a  word  of  Venetian 
dialect  which  I  once  heard  fall  from 
the  lips  of  Pius  X.:  Ramenghi!  Where 
are  the  dreams  of  former  years?  They 
have  drifted  away!  Did  anything  of 
this  kind  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
Pope?  We  know  nothing  of  it,  and 
I>erhaps  shall  never  know. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however, 
that  these  anxieties  did  not  beset  him. 
He  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  neither 
in  the  Sacred  College  nor  in  the  episco- 
pate are  his  decisions  accepted  with  en- 
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thusiasm,  but  he  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  truth  has  always  met 
with  these  difficulties,  and  with  child- 
like candor  he  reckons  on  the  miracles 
by  which  heaven  is  going  to  manifest 
its  will. 

What  is  certain  is  that  Pius  X.  con- 
demns modernism,  yet  without  having 
so  far  pronounced  judgment  against  it 
ex  cathedra,  properly  speaking. 

It  is  a  strange  thing!  Many  Protes- 
tants who  profess  not  to  believe  in  the 
pontifical  infallibility,  as  soon  as  mod- 
ernism comes  up  for  judgment,  speak 
as  if  they  did  believe  in  it.  They  tell 
us:  "Catholicism  is  a  religion  of  author- 
ity, it  is  popery;  now  the  Pope  rejects 
the  modernists,  so  the  modernists  are 
not  Catholics."  This  argument  is  spe- 
cious. I  recognize  it  readily  as  the 
argument  which  fills  the  columns  of 
la  Croix,  of  V AutoriU,  of  la  Libre  Parole, 
and  that  it  is  held  In  much  honor  at 
the  Vatican,  as  well  as  amongst  the  As- 
sumptionists,  the  Gapucines  and  the 
Jesuits.  The  Protestants  of  whom  I 
spoke  just  now  are  in  perfect  agree- 
ment in  their  judgment  of  the  modern- 
ists with  the  monks  I  have  just  enu- 
merated. It  is  strange  that  they  are 
also  in  agreement  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  fanatics  of  irreligion,  and  of 
those  pitiable  militants  who  profane  the 
name  of  free  thought  and  pretend  to 
cure  us  of  clericalism  by  raising  up  in 
opposition  to  it  their  nauseating  mer- 
chandise. 

Believe  me,  that  what  I  say  is  no  airy 
supposition.  No  later  than  last  year 
la  CivUta  Cattolica,  the  celebrated  or- 
gan of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  attacked 
me  furiously  in  a  series  of  articles.  Of 
course  I  did  not  reply,  for  we  cannot 
expect  our  adversaries  to  interpret  our 
thought  exactly.  However,  in  one  of 
these  articles  a  page  of  mine  had  been 
quoted,  and  for  the  word  "clericalism" 
had  been  substituted,  I  think  uninten- 
tionally, the  word  "Catholicism."  In 
other  words,  all  that  I  had  said  against 


clericalism  I  was  made  to  say  against 
Catholicism.  I  felt  that  a  denial  was 
necessary,  and  I  wrote  a  most  respect- 
ful letter  to  the  Rev.  Father  Brand!, 
pointing  out  the  actual  error  which  had 
slipped  into  the  quotation.  He  replied 
very  politely  that  my  letter  would  be 
sent  on  to  the  author  of  the  article 
as  soon  as  he  had  returned  after  the 
holidays,  and  that  the  author  would 
then  rectify  the  mistake.  This  was  at 
the  beginning  of  summer.  In  October 
I  sent  a  letter  of  reminder.  Then  Fa- 
ther Brand!  replied  that  he  considered 
any  correction  useless,  since  for  them, 
the  Jesuits  of  the  CivUta,  the  two  terms, 
Catholicism  and  clericalism,  were  syn- 
onymous. 

You  may  well  suppose  that  I  has- 
tened to  point  out  to  him  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  know  what  they,  the 
Jesuits,  thought,  but  what  I  had  writ- 
ten, and  that  by  substituting  this  word 
they  attributed  to  me  exactly  the  con- 
trary of  my  thought.  I  received  no 
reply. 

Not  wishing  to  bring  the  good  Fa- 
thers into  court,  I  published  the  whole 
of  our  correspondence  in  the  Oiornale 
<V Italia,  which  made  use  of  the  occa- 
sion to  start  an  enquiry:  Are  the  terms 
clericalism  and  Catholicism  synony- 
mous? Then  was  a  strange  spectacle 
to  be  seen:  that  of  the  most  ardent  ad- 
herents of  clericalism  agreeing  for  the 
moment  with  pastors,  freemasons,  and 
the  fine  flower  of  anti-clericalism  in  de- 
claring that  clericalism  and  Catholicism 
are  two  perfectly  synonymous  terms. 
Some  of  the  pastors  in  Rome  in  partic- 
ular abused  me  without  pity.  They 
did  not  bring  me  round  to  their  point 
of  view  any  more  than  did  the  Jes- 
uits. Certainly  I  could  not  see  one 
straw,  one  fissure  in  the  logic  of  their 
arguments,  and  I  am  simply  led  to  say 
that  logic  is  something,  but  it  is  not 
everything.  Beware  of  the  arguments 
of  the  advocate.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
convicting  our  adversaries  of  error,  but 
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that  we  should  be  In  the  truth.  So  let 
us  know  how  to  see  things  as  they  are. 

In  fact,  the  Church  is  a  religious  so- 
ciety which  has  issued  from  Christ  and 
from  Judaism,  whose  origin  and  devel- 
opment we  can  study  as  we  can  those 
of  any  other  human  association.  It  is 
a  sort  of  fatherland,  or  rather  a  yet 
more  complex  society  than  a  nation, 
and  one  which,  far  from  being  evolved, 
is  still,  in  spite  of  its  long  centuries  of 
existence,  only  at  its  initial  period.  It 
is  a  society  which  strongly  resembles 
other  religious  or  even  political  socie- 
ties; but  It  has  taken  a  title  which  has 
suddenly  conferred  on  it  a  special  char- 
acter; it  has  called  itself  Catholic,  a 
word  which  in  itself  alone  contains  the 
most  splendid  of  programmes,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
foresee.  Oh!  I  know  well  that  it  has 
often  been  used  to  cover  many  crimes, 
many  Ignominies — like  all  the  banners, 
like  that  of  free-thought,  like  that  of  the 
Gospel,  It  has  been  carried  by  criminal 
or  infirm  hands.  That  is  no  reason  not 
to  see  the  good  which  has  been  done 
under  its  shadow,  nor,  above  all,  the 
heights  towards  which  it  is  striving  to 
guide  our  footsteps. 

The  Church  is  a  human  society, 
which  inevitably  has  a  government. 
This  government  may  be  good,  it  is 
often  bad,  it  will  always  be  imperfect 
and,  like  all  the  governments,  it  Is 
exposed  to  various  perils,  especially  to 
that  of  taking  itself  too  seriously.  It 
begins  by  serving,  but  it  becomes  grad- 
ually accustomed  to  rule.  The  Pope 
speaks  of  himself  as  servus  servorwn 
Dei,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God, 
just  as  the  members  of  a  cabinet  call 
themselves  ministers,  which  does  not 
keep  one  and  another  of  them  from 
conducting  themselves  as  real  masters, 
sometimes  as  tyrants.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  has  thus  a  ten- 
dency to  impose  itself  little  by  little  on 
the  country.  It  looks  upon  its  personal 
friends,  its  partisans,  as  the  best  citi- 


zens, sometimes  as  the  only  good  citi- 
zens. Happily  public  good  sense  is 
there,  and  also  political  vicissitudes,  to 
correct  what  may  be  unjust  and  odious 
in  such  judgments.  At  the  time  of  the 
Dreyfus  case  the  partisans  of  revision 
were  incessantly  described  as  bad 
Frenchmen,  as  if  they  were  traders  and 
had  been  bribed. 

What  should  we  have  said  then  if 
any  one  had  come  and  said  to  us:  "You 
proclaim  yourselves  Frenchmen;  now 
the  Government  rejects  you  and  perse- 
cutes you;  therefore,  since  you  recog- 
nize the  Government  you  are  bad 
Frenchmen?" 

It  is  exactly  this  reasoning  which  so 
many  Protestants  use  in  reference  to 
the  modernists. 

Protestantism  had  a  double  interest 
in  separating  modernism  from  Cathol- 
icism. It  might  hope  to  receive  the 
deserters  and  in  any  case  it  would  show 
that  all  that  is  alive  and  young  in  the 
Church  is  in  some  sort  adventitious  to 
it  I  will  not  believe  that  calculations 
of  this  kind  have  influenced  our  judg- 
ment; but  the  devil  is  subtle,  and  we 
shall  do  well  in  the  future  to  be  care- 
fully on  our  guard. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  explaining 
myself,  you  now  see  in  what  direction 
the  Catholic  renewal  is  going;  it  is  mov- 
ing towards  a  profound  transformation 
— a  transformation  which,  far  from  be- 
ing the  negation  of  the  past  of  the 
Church,  will  be  the  splendid  opening 
out  of  what  I  might  call  her  better  self. 
First  of  all  it  is  moving  towards  a  re- 
newal of  the  idea  of  authority.  The 
Reform  in  the  sixteenth  century  had 
deposed  the  seat  of  authority;  it  said 
that  authority  was  not  in  the  Church, 
but  in  the  Bible.  But  everything  that 
the  Roman  theologians  said  about  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  reformers 
said  about  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  a  transcendental  revelation  be- 
fore which  man  must  hold  his  peace 
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and  worship.  Mail  was  made  for  it, 
and  not  it  for  man. 
'  Catholic  modernism,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  dream  of  deposing  the  seat 
of  authority,  but  of  transforming  the 
very  idea  that  authority  has  made  of 
its  own  r61ef  and  consequently  the  spe- 
cies of  submission  due  to  it.  It  does 
not  go  out  in  search  of  a  government 
which  has  fallen  from  heaven,  but  it 
accepts  the  government  of  the  day, 
without  enthusiasm  and  without  re- 
flection. It  does  not  revolt,  it  simply 
leads  authority  on  to  discover  for  itself 
its  own  infirmity  and  powerlessness  in 
the  civilization  of  to-day. 

Allowr  me  to  read  to  you  a.  propos  of 
this  the  words  addressed  by  a  French 
bishop  to  Pius  X.  in  the  month  of  May 
last: 

It  is  sad  to  discover  that  the  phan- 
toms of  Gallicanism  and  of  Jansenism 
still  stray  about  the  lodges  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  that  one  has  to  think  of  them 
when  one  desires  to  explain  certain 
measures  which  do  not  exhibit  an  ex- 
cess of  confidence  with  regard  to  the 
French  episcopate.  At  no  point  in  his- 
tory has  unity  been  stronger;  the  dan- 
ger of  schism  exists  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  few  journalists  at  a  loss  for 
copy,  which  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  a  coarse  and  pharisalc  idea  of  it 
such  as  prevails  in  certain  circles.  For 
us  it  belongs  more  to  the  future  than  to 
the  past,  it  is  more  in  the  intention 
than  in  formulae,  more  In  the  continua- 
tion of  life  than  in  a  rigid  and  often  de- 
ceptive sameness. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  the  essential 
fact,  of  our  religious  life,  and  precisely 
because  it  is  a  fact  of  unheard-of 
power,  we  do  not  think  about  it,  and 
we  are  surprised,  distressed,  at  times 
even  irritated,  when  any  one  requests 
us    to    give    proofs    of    fidelity.      The 
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united  families  are  those  in  which  pro- 
testations of  love  are  superfluous. 

The  father  has  the  right  to  rule  and 
to  be  obeyed;  but  yet  he  must  not  com- 
mand for  the  pleasure  of  commanding 
and  in  order  to  test  the  fidelity  of  his 
children.  Authority  is  not  an  end,  but 
a  means. 

No  doubt  you  think  this  very  timid 
and  humble  language,  and  you  are  not 
wrong;  but  I  should  wish,  neverthe- 
less, that  we  may  succeed  in  under- 
standing that  there  are  timidities  of 
love  more  beautiful  and  more  fruitful 
than  all  the  assurances.  A  son  may 
be  ever  so  right  in  embracing  different 
ideas  from  those  of  his  father,  but  I 
tlo  not  like  to  see  him  revolt  and  go 
away  from  home  to  seek  encourage- 
ment from  his  father's  rivals. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  show  you  the 
transformations  which  are  going  to  be 
achieved  in  the  attitude  towards  dogma 
and  towards  worship.  In  that  respect 
also  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  see  that 
there  is  no  analogy,  no  connection 
whatever,  between  Protestantism  and 
modernism.  The  modernists  are  Cath- 
olics who  accept  the  whole  heritage  of 
their  Church,  and,  far  from  revolting:, 
aspire  only  to  use  their  strength  in  the 
service  of  their  Church;  far  from  com- 
plaining of  their  punishment,  they  wish 
their  bondage  to  be  succeeded  by  active 
and  joyous  obedience. 

Believe  me  that  amongst  the  modern- 
ists there  are  many  who  know  as  well 
as  we  do  all  the  sad  things  which  we 
think  of  when  we  pronounce  the  word 
Rome.  They  suffer  from  them  more 
than  we  do,  and  it  is  just  because  they 
suffer  from  these  things,  whilst  we  only 
detest  them,  that  they  are  corrected,  or 
rather  purified  by   them. 

Paul  Sabotiw. 
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There  can  be  no  cleft rer  proof  that 
the  tradition  of  literature  is  stronger 
than  the  tradition  of  life  than  the  ex- 
perience of  America.  The  new  world, 
to  its  honor  be  it  said,  has  discovered 
no  new  art  of  letters.  The  land,  where 
all  else  is  characteristic,  has  made  few 
atteinprts  to  Impose  its  character  upon 
the  literary  language.  England  and 
America  have  travelled  by  the  same 
wad  to  the  same  end.  They  have  ac- 
knowledged the  same  laws  with  an 
equal  spirit  of  obedience.  The  ancient 
masters  of  our  English  speech  are  the 
masters  also  of  America.  The  golden 
chain  of  memory  has  not  been  shaken 
off,  and  many  of  those  who  raise  with 
the  loudest  voice  the  cry  of  freedom 
have  shown  themselves  the  loyal  and 
willing  slaves  of  the  past. 

The  truth  is,  that  from  the  first  the 
writers  of  America  have  lagged  honor- 
ably behind  their  age.  The  wisest  of 
them  have  written  with  a  studious  care 
and  quiet  reverence.  As  if  to  mark  the 
difference  between  the  written  lan- 
guage and  the  vernacular,  they  have  as- 
sumed a  style  which  belonged  to  their 
grandfathers.  This  half-conscious  love 
of  reaction  has  been  ever  present  with 
them.  You  may  find  examples  at  each 
stage  of  their  history.  Cotton  Mather, 
who  armed  his  hand  and  tongue  against 
the  intolerable  sin  of  witchcraft,  wrote 
when  Dutch  William  was  on  our 
throne,  and  in  style  he  was  but  a  be- 
lated Elizabethan.  There  Is  no  other 
writer  with  whom  we  may  compare 
him,  save  Robert  Burton,  who  also 
lived  out  of  his  due  time.  Take  this 
specimen  of  his  prose,  and  measure  its 
distance  from  the  prose  of  Swift  and 
Addison,  his  younger  contemporaries: 
"Wherefore  the  Devil,"  writes  Mather 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  faith,  "is  now 
making  one  Attempt  more  upon  us;  an 


Attempt  more  Difficult,  more  Surpris- 
ing, more  snarl'd  with  unintelligible 
Circumstances,  than  any  that  we  have 
hitherto  Encountered;  an  Attempt  so 
Critical,  that  if  we  get  well  through,  we 
shall  soon  enjoy  Halcyon  Days  with  all 
the  Vultures  of  Hell  trodden  under  our 
feet."  In  sound  and  structure  Mather's 
style  is  what  the  critics  call  "archais- 
tic."  It  is  all  untouched  by  the  in- 
fluences of  a  young  world,  and  though 
"the  New  Englanders  were,"  in 
Mather's  view,  "a  People  of  God  set- 
tled in  those,  which  were  once  the 
Devil's  Territories,"  they  brought  their 
prose  from  the  old  country,  and  piously 
liowed  before  an  old  tradition. 

Thus  it  has  been  with  each  genera- 
tion of  men.  Thoreau  fondly  believed 
that  Walden  had  carried  him  near  to  na- 
ture, and  he  wrote  with  the  accumu- 
lated artifice  of  the  centuries.  Haw- 
thorne's language  was  as  ancient  in 
fashion  as  the  Salem  which  he  depicted, 
as  "the  grave,  bearded,  sable-cloaked, 
and  steeple-crowned  progenitor,  who 
came  so  early  with  his  Bible  and  his 
sword,  and  trod  the  common  street 
with  such  stately  port,  and  made  so 
large  a  figure  as  a  man  of  war  and 
peace."  But  it  was  upon  Emerson  that 
tradition  has  most  strangely  exercised 
its  imperious  sway.  Now  Emerson  was 
an  anarch  who  flouted  the  conventions 
of  art  and  life.  It  was  his  hope  to  see 
the  soul  of  this  world  "clean  from  all 
vestige  of  tradition."  He  did  not  un- 
derstand that  what  is  proceeded  inevit- 
ably from  what  was.  He  affected  to 
spurn  the  past  as  a  clog  upon  his  indi- 
viduality. Anticipating  Walt  Whitman, 
he  would  have  driven  away  his  near- 
est friends,  saying,  "Who  are  you?  Un- 
hand me:  I  will  be  dependent  no  more." 
So  lightly  did  he  pretend  to  esteem  his- 
tory that  he  was  sure  that  an  Individ- 
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ual  experience  could  explain  all  the 
ages;  that  each  man  went  through  in 
his  own  lifetime  the  Greek  period,  the 
medieval  period  —  every  period,  in  brief 
.—  until  he  attained  to  the  efflorescence 
of  Concord.  "What  have  I  to  do  with 
the  sacredness  of  tradition/'  he  asked 
proudly,  "if  I  live  wholly  from  within  ?" 
So  much  had  he  to  do  with  it  that  he 
never  wrote  a  line  save  in  obedience. 
Savage  as  he  was  in  the  declaration  of 
his  own  individuality,  he  expressed  it  in 
the  gracious  terms  of  an  inherited  art. 
To  this  age  Emerson's  provincialism  ap- 
pears sad  enough.  It  would  not  have 
been  remembered  at  all  had  it  not  been 
set  forth  In  a  finely  studied  and  mellif- 
luous prose.  No  sooner  did  Emerson 
take  pen  in  hand  than  his  anarchy  was 
subdued.  He  Instantly  became  the 
slave  of  all  the  periods  which  he  de- 
spised. He  was  a  faithful  follower  of 
the  best  models,  a  patient  student  of 
masters  dead  and  gone.  Though  he  as- 
pired to  live  wholly  from  within,  he 
composed  his  works  wholly  from  with- 
out, and  fashioned  an  admirable  style 
for  himself,  more  antique  in  shape  and 
sound  than  the  style  affected  by  the 
Englishmen  of  his  time. 

But  it  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe  who  most 
eloquently  preached  the  gospel  of  style, 
and  who  most  honorably  defended  the 
cause  of  art  pursued  without  the  aid 
of  the  pulpit.  Taste  he  declared  to  be 
the  sole  arbiter  of  Poetry.  "With  the 
intellect  in  the  Conscience,"  said  he, 
'it  has  only  collateral  relations.  Unless 
Incidentally  it  has  no  concern  whatever 
either  with  Duty  or  Truth."  Not  that 
he  belittled  the  exigence  of  Truth;  he 
did  but  insist  on  a  proper  separation. 
"The  demands  of  Truth,"  he  admitted, 
"are  severe;  she  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  myrtles.  All  that  which  is  so  indis- 
pensable in  song  is  precisely  all  that 
with  which  she  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do."  And  thus  it  followed  that  he 
had  small  sympathy  with  Realism, 
which  he  denounced  in  the  clear  spirit 


of  prophecy  many  years  before  it  had 
become  a  battle-cry  of  criticism:— 

"The  defenders  of  this  pitiable  stuff," 
he  wrote,  "uphold  it  on  the  ground  of 
its  truthfulness.  Taking  the  thesis 
Into  question,  this  truthfulness  is  the 
one  overwhelming  defect  An  original 
idea  that— to  laud  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  stone  is  hurled  that  knocks, 
us  in  the  head.  A  little  less  accuracy 
might  have  left  us  more  brains.  And 
here  are  critics  absolutely  commending' 
the  truthfulness  with  which  the  dis- 
agreeable is  conveyed!  In  my  view, 
if  an  artist  must  paint  decayed  cheeses, 
his  merit  will  lie  in  their  looking  as 
little  like  decayed  cheeses  as  possible.'* 

Of  this  wise  doctrine  Poe  was  always 
a  loyal  exponent.  The  strange  veiled 
country  in  which  he  placed  the  shad- 
ows of  his  creation  lay  not  within  the 
l)orders  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  child  neither  of  his  land  nor  of  his 
century.  Dwelling  among  men  who 
have  always  worshipped  size,  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  long  poem.  A  fellow-citizen  of  bus- 
tling men,  he  refused  to  bend  the  knee 
to  industry.  "Perseverance  is  one 
thing,"  said  he,  "genius  quite  another." 
And  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  lived 
and  died  without  great  honor  in  his 
own  country.  Even  those  of  his  col- 
leagues who  guarded  the  dignity  of 
their  craft  with  a  zeal  equal  to  his  own, 
shrank  from  the  pitiless  logic  of  his 
analysis.  They  loved  his  work  as  little 
as  they  respected  his  life.  They  judged 
him  by  a  censorious  standard,  which 
took  no  account  of  genius.  And  Poe 
shared  with  dignity  and  without  re- 
gret the  common  fate  of  prophets.  If 
he  is  still  an  exile  in  American  esteem, 
he  long  since  won  the  freedom  of  the 
larger  world.  He  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  France,  the  inspirer  of  the  na- 
tions. He  did  as  much  as  any  one  of 
his  contemporaries  to  mould  the  liter- 
ary art  of  our  day,  and  in  the  prose  of 
Baudelaire  and  Mallarme'   he  lives  a 
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second  life  whose  lustre  the  indiffer- 
ence of  his  compatriots  will  never  dim. 
Whence  comes  it,  this  sedulous  at- 
tention to  style,  which  does  honor  to 
American  literature?  It  proceeds  in 
part,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  in 
America  men  of  letters  were,  before 
the  triumph  of  journalism,  secluded 
from  their  fellows.  They  played  no 
rile  in  the  national  drama.  They  won 
no  fame  in  the  field  of  politics.  They 
were  a  band  of  aristocrats  dwelling  in 
a  democracy,  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
They  wrote  their  works  for  themselves 
and  their  friends.  They  made  no  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  and  knowing  that 
they  would  be  read  by  those  capable  of 
pronouncing  sentence,  they  justified 
their  temerity  by  a  proper  castlgation 
of  their  style.  And  there  is  another 
reason  why  American  literature  should 
be  somewhat  formal  and  punctilious. 
If  the  written  language  diverges 
widely  from  the  vernacular,  it  must 
perforce  be  studied  more  sedulously 
than  where  no  such  divergence  exists. 
For  the  American,  accustomed  to  the 
language  spoken  by  his  countrymen  and 
to  the  lingo  of  the  dally  press,  literary 
English  is  an  acquired  tongue,  which 
he  studies  with  diligence  and  writes 
with  care.  He  treats  it  with  the  same 
respect  with  which  some  Scots  — 
Drummond,  Urquhart,  and  Stevenson 
—  have  treated  it,  and  under  his  hand 
it  assumes  a  classic  austerity,  some- 
times missed  by  the  Englishman,  who 
writes  it  with  the  fluency  and  freedom 
bred  of  familiar  use.  The  stately  and 
erudite  work  of  Francis  Parkman  is  a 
fair  example.  The  historian  of  "Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe"  has  a  clear  title  to 
Immortality.  Assuredly  he  holds  a 
worthy  place  among  the  masters.  He 
is  of  the  tribe  of  Gibbon  and  Michelet, 
of  Llvy  and  Froude.  He  knows  how 
to  subordinate  knowledge  to  pomp.  He 
disdains  the  art  of  narrative  as  little 
as  he  disdains  the  management  of  the 
English  sentence.  He  is  never  careless. 


seldom  redundant  The  plainest  of  his 
effects  are  severely  studied.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  his  portrait  of  an  Indian 
chief,  epic  in  its  simplicity,  and  withal 
composed   with  obvious   artistry:— 

See  him  as  he  lies  there  in  the  sun, 
kicking  his  heels  in  the  air  and  crack- 
ing jokes  with  his  brother.  Does  he 
look  like  a  hero?  See  him  now  in 
the  hour  of  his  glory,  when  at  sunset 
the  whole  village  empties  itself  to  be- 
hold him,  for  to-morrow  their  favorite 
young  partisan  goes  out  against  the 
enemy.  His  head-dress  Is  adorned 
with  a  crest  of  war-eagle's  feathers, 
rising  in  a  waving  ridge  above  his 
brow,  and  sweeping  far  behind  him. 
His  round  white  shield  hangs  at  his 
breast,  with  feathers  radiating  from  the 
centre  like  a  star.  His  quiver  is  at  his 
back;  his  tall  lance  in  his  hand,  the 
iron  point  flashing  against  the  declining 
sun,  while  the  long  scalp-locks  of  his 
enemies  flutter  from  the  shaft.  Thus 
gorgeous  as  a  champion  in  panoply,  he 
rides  round  and  round  within  the  great 
circle  of  lodges,  balancing  with  a  grace- 
ful buoyancy  to  the  free  movements  of 
his  war-horse,  while  with  a  sedate  brow 
he  sings  his  song  to  the  Great  Spirit 

That  is  the  language  of  classicism. 
The  epithets  are  not  far-sought.  They 
come  naturally  to  the  mind.  The  hero's 
shield  is  round  and  white;  his  lance  Is 
tall;  long  are  the  scalp-locks  of  his 
enemies.  Thus  would  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil have  heightened  the  picture,  and 
Parkman  is  clearly  attentive  to  the 
best  models.  Even  when  he  describes 
what  his  eye  has  seen  he  cannot  disen- 
gage his  impression  from  the  associa- 
tions of  literature.  It  is  thus  that  he 
sets  before  us  Braddock's  line  of 
march:—  *J 

It  was  like  a  thin,  party-colored 
snake,  red,  blue,  and  brown,  trailing 
slowly  through  the  depth  of  leaves, 
creeping  round  Inaccessible  heights, 
crawling  over  ridges,  moving  always 
in  dampness  and  shadow,  by  rivulets 
and  waterfalls,  crags  and  chasms, 
gorges  and  shaggy  steeps.    In  glimpses, 
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only,  through  jagged  boughs  and  flick- 
ering leaves,  did  this  wild  primeval 
world  reveal  itself,  with  its  dark  greeu 
mountains,  flecked  with  the  morning 
mist,  and  its  distant  summits  pencilled 
in  dreamy  blue." 

As  you  read  these  words  you  are  less 
keenly  conscious  of  a  visual  1  impression 
than  of  a  verbal  effect,  and  it  may  be 
said  without  reserve  that  never  for  a 
page  of  his  many  volumes  does  Park- 
man  forget  the  demands  made  by  the 
English  tongue  in  the  name  of  dignity 
and  restraint. 

Excellent  as  is  his  style,  it  is  never 
American.  He  does  not  reveal  his  ori- 
gin in  a  single  phrase.  He  has  learned 
to  write  not  in  his  own  land,  but  in 
the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
When  he  speaks  of  "the  pampered  Sar- 
danapalus  of  Versailles,"  and  of  "the 
silken  favorite's  calculated  adultery."  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  learnt  whatever  les- 
son Gibbon  has  to  teach.  In  other 
words,  he,  too,  is  obedient  to  the  im- 
perious voice  of  convention.  And  the 
novelists  follow  the  same  path  as  the 
historians.  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  his 
patient  analysis  of  human  character, 
has  evoked  such  subtle  harmonies  as  our 
English  speech  has  not  known  before. 
Mr.  Howells,  even  when  he  finds  his 
material  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  shows 
himself  the  master  of  a  classic  style,  ex- 
quisite in  balance  and  perfect  in  tone. 
Both  share  the  common  inheritance  of 
our  tongue,  both  are  links  in  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  our  tradition,  and  in 
speech,  if  not  in  thought,  are  sternly 
conservative. 

This,  then,  is  the  irony  of  America, 
that  the  country  which  has  a  natural 
dislike  of  the  past  still  dances  to  the 
ancient  tunes,  that  the  country  which 
has  invented  so  much  has  uot  in- 
vented a  new  method  of  expression, 
that  the  country  which  questions  all 
things  accepts  its  literature  in  sim- 
ple faith.  The  advantages  of  conform- 
ity   are    obvious.    Tradition    ta    niue- 


teuths  of  all  the  arts,  and  the  writers 
of  America  have  escaped  the  ruin  which 
overtakes  the  bold  adventurer  who 
stakes  his  all  upon  first  principles.  But 
sometimes  we  miss  the  one-tenth  that 
might  be  added.  How  much  is  there  in 
the  vast  continent  which  might  be 
translated  into  words!  And  how  little 
has  achieved  a  separate,  living  utter- 
ance! Mr.  Stedman  has  edited  an  Araer- 
can  Anthology,  a  stout  volume  of  some 
eight  hundred  pages,  whose  most  ob- 
vious quality  is  a  certain  technical  ac- 
complishment. The  unnumbered  bard* 
of  America  compose  their  verses  with 
a  diffident  neatness,  which  recalls  the 
La  tin  style  of  classical  scholars.  The 
workmanship  is  deft,  the  inspiration  is 
literary.  If  many  of  the  author's  names 
were  transposed  small  injustice  would 
be  done  them.  The  most  of  the  work 
might  have  been  written  anywhere  and 
under  any  conditions.  Neither  senti- 
ment nor  local  color  suggests  the  prairie 
or  the  camp.  It  is  the  intervention  of 
dialect  which  alone  confers  a  distinct- 
ive character  upon  American  verse. 
Wisely  is  Mr.  Stedman's  collection 
called  an  Anthology.  It  has  something 
of  the  same  ingenuity,  the  same  imper- 
sonality, which  marks  the  famous  An- 
thology of  the  Greeks:  it  illustrates  the 
temper  not  of  a  young  but  of  a  very 
old  people. 

How,  then,  shall  we  surprise  in  her 
literature  the  true  spirit  of  America? 
Surely  not  in  Walt  Whitman,  whose 
work  is  characteristic  not  of  his  coun- 
try, but  of  himself,  who  fondly  believed 
that  he  would  make  an  appeal  to  the 
democracy  because  he  stamped  upon 
the  laws  of  verse,  and  used  words 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Had  the  people  ever  encoun- 
tered his  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  it  would 
not  have  understood  it.  The  verse  for 
which  the  people  craves  is  the  ditties 
of  the  music  hall.  It  has  no  desire  to 
consider  Its  own  imperfections  with  a 
self-conscious  eye.    It  delights  in  the 
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splendor  of  mirrors,  in  the  sparkle  of 
champagne,  in  the  trappings  of  a  sor- 
did and  remote  romance.  The  jargon 
of  liberty  and  equality  suits  the  ear  not 
of  the  democrat  but  of  the  politician 
and  dilettante,  and  it  was  to  the  dilet- 
tante and  politician  that  Walt  Whit- 
man addressed  his  exhortations.  Even 
his  studied  contempt  for  the  literary 
conventions  is  insincere,  and  falls  away 
from  him  when  he  sees  and  feels  most 
vividly.  He  attempted  to  put  into  prac- 
tice Emerson's  theory  of  anarchy.  He 
was  at  the  pains  to  prove  that  he  was 
at  once  a  savage  and  a  poet.  That  he 
had  moments  of  poetic  exaltation  is 
true.  The  grandeur  of  Brooklyn  Ferry 
lives  in  his  stately  verse.  But  he  was 
no  savage.  It  was  his  culture  that 
spoke  to  the  culture  of  others;  it  was  a 
worn-out  commonplace  which  won  him 
the  regard  of  politicians.  He  inspired 
parodists,  not  poets.  And  he  repre- 
sented America  as  little  as  he  echoed 
the  voice  of  the  people. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  works  of  the  humor- 
ists that  we  shall  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  national  character.  They,  too,  cast 
no  shadow  but  their  own.  They  attain 
their  effects  by  bad  spelling,  and  a 
simple  transliteration  reveals  the  com- 
monplace of  their  thought.  There  Is 
but  one  author  who  represents  with 
any  clarity  the  spirit  of  his  country,  and 
that  author  is  Mark  Twain.  Not  Mark 
Twain  the  humorist,  the  favorite  of  the 
reporters,  the  facile  contemner  of  things 
which  are  noble  and  of  good  report,  but 
Mark  Twain,  the  pilot  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  creator  of  Huck  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer.  He,  indeed,  is  national 
as  Fielding  is  national.  Future  ages 
will  look  upon  Huck  Finn  as  we  look 
upon  Tom  Jones,  as  an  embodiment  of 
national  virtue.  Mark  Twain's  method 
is  his  own  as  intimately  as  are  the 
puppets  of  his  imagining.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  a  page  of  his  masterpieces 
without  recognizing  that  they  could 
have  been  composed  only  in  an  Ameri- 


can environment.  The  dialect  in  which 
they  are  written  enhances  their  veri- 
similitude without  impairing  their  dig- 
nity; and  the  flashes  of  humor  which 
light  up  the  gravity  of  the  narrative 
are  never  out  of  place  nor  out  of  tune. 
The  cunning  and  resourcefulness  of  his 
t>oyish  heroes  are  the  cunning  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  America,  and  the  vast 
Mississippi,  whose  basin  has  been 
called  "the  body  of  the  nation,'*  is  a 
proper  background  for  a  national  epic. 
Mark  Twain  has  vividly  portrayed  the 
danger,  the  excitement,  the  solemnity 
of  the  great  river.  They  quicken  his 
narrative;  they  inspire  him  to  elo- 
quence. He  remembers  with  a  simple 
enthusiasm  the  glory  of  the  sun  setting 
upon  its  broad  expanse;  he  remembers 
also  that  the  river  and  its  shoals  are 
things  to  fear  and  to  fight 

"Fully  to  realize  the  marvellous  pre- 
cision," he  writes,  "required  in  laying 
the  great  steamer  in  her  marks  in  that 
murky  waste  of  water,  one  should  know 
that  not  only  must  she  pick  her  intri- 
cate way  through  snags  and  blind  reefs, 
and  then  shave  the  head  of  the  island 
so  closely  as  to  brush  the  overhanging 
foliage  with  her  stern,  but  at  one  place 
she  must  pass  almost  within  arm's 
reach  of  a  sunken  and  visible  wreck 
that  would  snatch  the  hull  timbers 
from  under  her  if  she  should  strike  it, 
and  destroy  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  steamboat  and  cargo  in 
five  minutes,  and  maybe  a  hundred  and 
fifty  human  lives  into  the  bargain." 

Thus  in  calm,  as  in  flood,  Mark  Twain 
has  mastered  the  river,  and  has  made 
it  his  own.  Once  upon  a  time  the  Mis- 
sissippi called  up  a  vision  of  the  great 
Gulf  opening  on  the  sight  of  La  Salle, 
"tossing  its  restless  billows,  limitless, 
voiceless,  lonely  as  when  born  of  chaos, 
without  a  sail,  without  a  sign  of  life." 
Now  a  humbler  image  is  evoked,  and 
we  picture  Huck  Finn  and  Jim  the  nig- 
ger floating  down  the  broad  stream  in 
the  august  society  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Dauphin. 
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Though  Mark  Twain  cultivates  the 
Southwestern  dialect  and  does  not 
disdain  the  lingo  of  Pike  County,  there 
is  in  his  two  romances  no  suspicion  of 
provincialism.  'Style  and  imagination 
give  them  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
world.  They  are  of  universal  truth  and 
application.  kBut  since  the  days  of  Huck 
Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  the  conditions 
of  American  literature  have  changed, 
and  for  the  worse.  As  in  England,  so 
in  America,  a  wide  diffusion  of  books, 
an  eager  and  general  interest  in  printed 
matter,  have  had  a  disastrous  effect. 
The  newspapers,  by  giving  an  improper 
advertisement  to  the  makers  of  books, 
have  rendered  the  literary  craft  more 
difficult  of  pursuit  The  ambition  of 
money  has  obscured  the  simple  end  of 
literature  and  has  encouraged  a  spirit 
of  professionalism  eminently  character- 
istic of  a  practical  country.  We  hear 
of  works  of  fiction  sketched  in  the 
back-offices  of  publishers,  whose  hands 
are  held  upon  the  public  pulse.  All  is 
arranged,  we  are  told,  by  the  man  of 
business— period,  plot,  dramatis  persona. 
Nothing  is  left  to  the  novelist  but  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  task- 
master, and  when  you  contemplate  the 
result  you  can  feel  no  surprise  at  this 
composite  authorship.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
better  than  a  money-making  partner- 
ship, a  return  to  the  miserable  prac- 
tices of  Grub  Street  and  its  hacks,  a 
curiosity  of  trade,  not  of  art,  and  so 
long  as  its  sorry  product  is  distinguished 
from  genuine  literature  no  great  harm 
is  done. 

Of  modern  tendencies  which  affect  lit- 
erature, not  commerce,  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  tendency  to  decentral- 
ize. Every  province  has  its  coterie, 
every  county  its  school.  The  whole 
continent  is  pegged  out  in  well-ac- 
knowledged claims.  Boston  cultivates 
one  style,  Chicago  another.  Each  cor- 
ner makes  the  most  of  its  own  ma- 
terial, and  cheerfully  discovers  to  the 
other  States  its  character  and  tempera- 


ment. The  result  is  of  great  and  varied 
interest.  The  social  history  of  America 
is  being  written  piecemeal,  and  written 
often  with  a  skill  and  sincerity  which 
merit  the  highest  praise.  And  not 
merely  has  each  province  found  its 
chronicler,  but  the  immigrants,  also,  are 
intent  upon  self-expression.  The  little 
masterpieces  of  Abraham  Oahan  are  an 
earnest  of  what  the  Ghetto  can  achieve, 
and  whether  the  Jews  are  faithful  to 
Yiddish,  or,  like  Cahan,  acquire  the 
language  of  their  adopted  country, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
atone  in  a  strange  land  for  centuries  of 
silence.  To  enumerate  the  manifold 
achievements  of  many  States  is  Impos- 
sible. One  example  will  suffice,  and  no 
city  will  better  suit  my  purpose  than 
Chicago.  That  admirable  literature 
should  come  from  Chicago  is  of  Itself 
a  paradox.  It  Is  still  more  surprising 
that  the  best  writers  of  Chicago  should 
display  the  qualities  of  tranquillity  and 
reticence,  which  you  would  expect  least 
of  all  to  find  in  that  monstrous  city. 
Yet  it  is  characteristic  of  Miss  Edith 
Wyatt  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Fuller,  who  have 
painted  the  manners  of  Chicago  with 
the  greatest  skill,  that  they  never  force 
the  note.  They  look  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens  with  an  amiable  sympathy; 
they  describe  them  with  a  quiet  humor. 
It  Is  true  that  they  have  an  excellent 
opportunity.  It  is  true  also  that  they 
rise  to  the  occasion.  Within  the  limits 
of  Chicago  are  met  the  most  diverse  of 
men.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  cap- 
tains of  industry,  intent  to  amass  a 
fortune  at  all  costs;  on  the  other  are 
the  sorry  prigs  who  haunt  Ibsen  clubs 
and  chatter  of  Browning.  Miss  Wyatt, 
with  an  exquisite  irony,  makes  clear 
her  preference.  In  her  eyes  the  square- 
dealing  and  innocent  boodler  is  a  far 
better  man  than  the  sophisticated 
apostle  of  culture,  and  this  truth  she  Il- 
lustrates with  a  modesty  and  restraint 
which  are  rarely  met  with  in  modern 
fiction.    She  never   insists;   she   never 
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says  a  word  too  much.  With  perfect 
concision  she  sets  her  carefully  selected 
facts  and  types  before  you,  and  being 
the  antithesis  of  priggishness  in  a 
priggish  city,  she  glorifies  "the  common 
growth  of  Mother  Earth,"  and  compels 
your  agreement  Her  collection  of  sto- 
ries—"Every  One  His  Own  Way"— as 
free  from  pretence  as  from  exaggera- 
tion, paints  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
with  a  subtle  fancy  and  simple  truth- 
fulness. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Fuller  employs  an  ampler 
canvas,    though    his    Intention    is    the 
same.    He  also  discards  the  artifice  of 
exaggeration.    He  attempts  to  harrow 
your  feelings  as  little  as  to  advertise 
himself.    He  displays  not  the  swva  in- 
diffnatio,  which  won  another  novelist  of 
Chicago  so  indiscreet  a  fame.    He  is 
for  gentler  methods  and  plainer  judg- 
ments.   In  "The  Cliff  Dwellers"  he  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  Clifton,  a  giant  sky-scraper  full 
eighteen  stories  tall,  "whose  hundreds 
of  windows,"  he  tells  you,  "glitter  with 
multitudinous  letterings  in  gold  and  in 
silver,  and  on  summer  afternoons  its 
awnings  flutter  score  on  score  in  the 
tepid  breezes  that  sometimes,  come  up 
from   Indiana."    His   picture  is   never 
overcharged;  his  draughtsmanship  is  al- 
ways sincere.    He  knows  the  tribe  with 
an  easy  familiarity,  and  he  bears  wit- 
ness to  their  good  and  their  evil  with 
perfect  equality.    He  Is,  in  truth,  never 
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a  partisan.  At  his  hands  Chicago  suf- 
fers no  injury.  She  does  not  return  his 
generosity.  A  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country,  and 
when  I  asked  for  his  books  at  the  big- 
gest bookshop  in  Chicago,  I  was  met 
with  a  sorry  stare  of  ignorance. 

And  what  you  find  in  Chicago  you 
may  find  in  New  England,  in  Kentucky, 
in  California,  everywhere.    The  curios- 
ity of  this  vast  continent  is  the  best 
encouragement    to    exploration.      The 
material  of  the  story-tellers  varies  with 
the  locality  of  their  choice.    Their  skill 
is   a  common   possession.    They   culti- 
vate the  graces  as  carefully  as  did  their 
predecessors.    Their  artistic  conscience 
is  no  less  acute.    Above  all,  they  have 
brought  the  short  story  to  a  point  of 
singular     perfection.    If     Edgar     Poe 
showed  them  the  way,  they  have  proved 
themselves    apter   disciples   than    any 
save  the   most  skilful  of  Frenchmen. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  look  forward 
to   the  future  of  American  literature 
without  hopefulness.    In  that  half -dis- 
covered country,  style  and  invention  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  land  of  Mr.  Howells 
and  Frank  Norris,  of  Mrs.  Atherton  and 
Mrs.  Wharton,  of  Stephen  Crane  and 
Harold  Frederic,  has  accomplished  so 
much  that  we  may  wait  confidently  for 
the  master,  who  in  his  single  achieve- 
ment may  knit  up  its   many  diverse 
qualities  and  speak  to  the  world  with 
the  voice  of  America. 

Charles  Whibloy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   KING'S  BIBTHDAY. 

The  King's  Birthday  was  a  great  day 
at  St.  Martin's.  Very  early  in  the 
morning  Eleanor  and  Janie  received 
visits  of  congratulation  from  their  de- 
pendants— a  ceremony  Janie  loved,  be- 


cause she  said  it  made  one  feel  as  if 
one  belonged  to  the  Royal  Family  one- 
self. The  wards  were  decorated  with 
branches  of  trees  and  artificial  flowers, 
and  from  the  flagstaff  floated  a  large 
Union  Jack,  sent  out  by  friends  at 
home.  When  it  arrived  the  stripes 
had   proved  to   be  wrongly  arranged, 
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which  so  sorely  afflicted  Eleanor's  soul 
that  she  aud  Janie  sacrificed  a  large 
portion  of  their  next  holiday  to  the  task 
of  unpicking  and  remaking  it.  The 
nurses  were  resplendent  in  new  white 
tunics  bound  with  scarlet,  and  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  a  holiday,  strolled 
about  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  chanting 
a  dirge-like  chorus  in  honor  of  "the 
Emperor  glorious  as  Jamshid,  whose 
throne  is  supported  by  angels."  Topsy 
— whose  real  name  was  Thomasina,  as 
requested  by  the  elderly  lady  in  Eng- 
land, who  paid  for  her  support — was 
the  leader  of  the  singing,  as  of  every- 
thing else,  and  the  proceedings  were 
interrupted  by  frequent  squabbles  with 
her  rival,  Jinda,  whom  she  accused 
of  improvising  alterations  of  her  own. 
The  dissension  was  only  half-hearted, 
however,  for  the  children,"  who  were  al- 
ways to  be  found  where  they  had  no 
business  to  be,  had  detected  the  mys- 
terious arrival  of  various  Inviting-look- 
ing baskets  and  trays  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  kept  an  eye  on  the  gate- 
way, that  they  might  be  ready  to  her- 
ald the  expected  appearance  of  Arbuth- 
not  It  was  Mr.  Brooke,  however, 
who  rode  up  in  the  afternoon,  prepared 
to  preside  at  the  distribution  of  the 
feast,  and  Topsy  covered  herself  with 
glory  by  the  deft  way  in  which  she  sub- 
stituted "Baruk  Sahib*'  for  "Buttunt 
Sahib*'  in  the  chant  of  welcome,  while 
the  heedless  Pinda  continued  to  hymn 
the  absent  one. 

"All  the  same.  1  am  only  here  to 
represent  Arbuthnot,"  said  Mr.  Brooke 
to  Eleanor.  "He  is  technically  present, 
you  know." 

"Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  you 
want  people  to  think  he  is  here?"  said 
Eleanor.  "Where  is  Mr.  Cholmeley- 
Smith?" 

"Making  notes  on  his  shirt-cuff  in 
view  of  to-night,  I  believe.  Are  we  to 
see  you  at  the  great  affair?" 

"No,  we  are  going  to  give  the  pa- 
tients  a    magic-lantern   entertainment. 


and  it  needs  one  of  us  to  work  the  lan- 
tern and  one  to  speak.  But  I  could 
really  have  managed  with  Miss 
D'Costa.  if  Sister  Janie  would  have 
gone.  I  am  sorry  she  won't,  for  we 
shall  never  have  such  a  chance  again. 
The  banquet  always  takes  place  at 
Sheonath,  but  this  year  the  Rajah  has. 
invited  every  one  out  here  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  this  new  hunting-pal- 
ace. Have  you  seen  the  wonderful 
banqueting-hall  the  people  talk  of?*' 

"No,  1  believe  its  splendors  are  to 
burst  on  our  dazzled  senses  to-night. 
There  is  quite  a  town  of  tents  in  the 
park.  I  called  on  the  Resident  before 
I  came  up  here:  he  had  just  come  in — 
delighted  with  all  the  arrangements. 
By  the  way,  I  believe  the  Agpur  man 
is  largely  responsible  for  them.  He 
is  in  great  form — apparently  quite  ac- 
cepted as  the  Rajah's  cousin." 

"The  old  Rajah  would  never  acknowl- 
edge the  relationship,"  said  Eleanor. 

"No,  but  this  new  youth  seems  glad 
of  such  moral  support  as  the  fellow  can 
give  him.  I  don't  think  it'll  do  him 
any  good." 

"How  unfair  you  all  are  to  poor 
Prince  George!"  said  Janie,  who  had 
joined  them.  "I  think  he  is  so  nice. 
He  has  sent  sweets  for  the  children  to- 
day." 

"Happily  there  is  medical  aid  at 
hand."   said   Mr.  Brooke. 

"Do  you  mean  he  would  poison  them? 
What  a  horrid  thing  to  say!" 

"Nonsense,  Janie!  Mr.  Brooke  is 
only  joking,"  said  Eleanor. 

"And  besides."  said  Janie,  pursuing 
her  own  train  of  thought,  "we  are  go- 
ing to  give  his  sweets  to  the  women 
from  the  camp  just  above.  Not  be- 
cause we  think  there's  anything  wrong 
about  them" — as  Mr.  Brooke  raised  his 
eyebrows — "but  because  it  is  a  real  tri- 
umph, this  tribe's  coming  back  now." 

"The  chief's  wife  refused  to  come 
into  hospital  some  months  ago,"  ex- 
plained Eleanor.      "Now  her  husband 
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has  brought  her  and  entreated  us  to 
take  her  in." 

"And  all  the  chief's  female  relations 
have  come  with  her,  and  the  sweets 
will  help  us  to  get  rid  of  them  peace- 
fully,"  said  Jauie.  "Oh,  why  will  you 
turn  everything  I  say  into  nonsense  V" 
as  Mr  Brooke  smiled  involuntarily. 
"When  poor  Prince  George  is  behaving 
so  nicely  too!  I  think  it  is  horrid  of 
the  Government  not  to  let  him  succeed 
his  father." 

Mr.  Brooke  replied  only  by  a  silent 
smile,  which  irritated  Eleanor  exceed- 
ingly, from  the  profound  contempt  for 
the  female  intellect  which  it  couveyed. 

"But  why  not?"  persisted  Janie. 
"They  were  properly  married." 

"Spare  me!"  entreated  Mr.  Brooke. 
"1  am  not  the  Government  of  India. 
Not  that  I  think  it  would  be  good  pol- 
icy to  recognize  such  marriages.  Just 
imagine  for  one  moment  the  pros|>ect 
that  would  be  opened  up  to  the  aspir- 
ing American  heiress!" 

Janie  laughed  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
Mr.  Brooke  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 
"Arbuthnot  was  to  have  met  me  here," 
he  said,  "but  it  is  so  late  that  1  think 
he  must  have  gone  straight  to  camp. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  observed  in  a 
low  voice  to  Eleanor,  "he  has  been 
away  since  last  night.  Some  Informa- 
tion came  in  through  a  native,  and  he 
went  off  at  once.  Cholmeley-Smith 
thinks  only  that  he  started  early  for 
this  place." 

"1  wish  you  could  do  your  work  with- 
out all  this  plotting  and  scheming," 
said  Eleanor  sharply. 

"So  do  I,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done?" 

"What  a  curious  smile  he  has!"  said 
Janie,  when  Mr.  Brooke  was  gone — "as 
if  he  didn't  mean  to  smile,  but  there 
was  such  a  tremendous  joke  he  couldn't 
help  it.  I  always  say  to  myself,  *How 
coy!'    But  I  think  he  means  to  be  nice." 

"Yes,  he  improves  on  acquaintance," 
said  Eleanor.  "He  doesn't  look  at  one 
ijiiite  so  much  as  if  one   was  a   mu- 
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seum    specimen    as    he    did   the   other 
day." 

The  hope  of  being  joined  by  Arbuth- 
not had  kept  Mr.  Brooke  at  St.  Martin's 
later  than  he  had  iutended,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  ride  briskly  if  he  was  to 
reach  his  camp  by  sunset.  Neverthe- 
less he  paused  several  times  on  the 
track,  to  look  up  some  cross-path  or 
over  to  the  opposite  heights,  for  any 
sign  of  his  cousin,  about  whom  he  was 
t>eginuing  to  be  anxious.  He  had  no 
idea  what  direction  he  had  taken,  for 
all  he  knew  came  from  Arbuthnot's 
confidential  bearer,  who  had  informed 
him  the  night  before  in  a  hasty  whisper 
that  his  Sahib  had  put  on  his  native 
dress  and  slipped  out  of  the  camp  im- 
mediately on  hearing  some  bazar  rumor 
from  a  shikari  who  had  come  to  receive 
ids  orders  for  the  morrow.  It  was  not 
so  much  for  Arbuthnot's  safety  that  his 
cousin  feared,  as  for  what  his  absence 
might  portend.  The  times  were  dark 
— in  India,  at  least — to  men  who,  like 
Mr.  Brooke,  had  understanding  of  them. 
A  sentence  that  he  had  heard  from 
Eleanor  that  afternoon  seemed,  to  min- 
gle with  the  sound  of  his  pony's  hoofs 
aud  beat  upon  his  brain.  "So  many 
years  since  the  Mutiny;  so  many  since 
Plassey,"  she  had  said — and  though  he 
tried  to  put  the  words  aside  as  the  ut- 
terance of  an  imaginative  woman, 
prone  from  solitude  and  meditation  to 
attribute  a  superstitious  importance  to 
mere  numbers,  he  could  not  forget 
them.  Was  it  not  true  that  each  fifty 
years  the  colossus  of  British  rule  in 
India  had  received  a  shake,  as  though 
to  show  that  it  stood  on  feet  of  clay  af- 
ter all?  The  destruction  of  Calcutta, 
the  affair  at  Vellore, — small,  but 
charged  with  great  issues, — the  mu- 
tiny: and  now?  What  was  going  on 
l>ehind  the  curtain  of  doubt  that  had 
descended  over  Ethiopia,  the  chaos  of 
desert  and  mountain,  across  which 
Briton  and  Scythian  glared  at  each 
other  with  mutual  distrust? 
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It  was  some  month*  now  since  Kus- 
tam  Khan,  who  had  succeeded  a  father 
resolved  to  the  last  on  keeping  both  his 
mighty  neighbors  at  a  safe  distance, 
had  asked,  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  for 
British  support  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  half-brother,  Antar  Khan,  was  dis- 
puting his  title  to  the  throne.  Eng- 
land had  covenanted  to  assist  him  in 
case  of  a  Scythian  violation  of  his  terri- 
tory, and  when  Antar  Khan's  followers, 
from  their  refuge  on  Scythian  soil,  be- 
gan to  raid  across  his  borders,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  "All  the  Crotchets'*  thought 
otherwise.  A  few  voices  were  raised 
in  protest  against  their  inaction,  among 
them  that  of  old  Sir  Dugald  Haigh, 
who  had  obtained  the  first  treaty  with 
Ethiopia  .many  years  before,  and  for  a 
few  days  it  seemed  as  though  the  Op- 
position and  their  organs  in  the  press 
were  intending  to  follow  the  lead  set  by 
his  letter  in  the  "Thunderer."  But  pub- 
lic opinion  was  asleep,  or  occupied  with 
other  matters  of  greater  immediate  in- 
terest, and  accusations  of  broken  faith 
did  not  greatly  perturb  the  party  in 
power.  It  was  perhaps  too  well  used 
to  them.  Since  then  a  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty had  veiled  Ethiopia,  lightened 
only  by  fitful  and  contradictory  rumors. 
It  was  fairly  clear  that  Antar  Khan 
had  entered  the  country  and  raised  his 
standard,  to  which  his  adherents  had 
flocked,  and  the  British  agent  at  Kub- 
bet-ul-Haj  detailed  the  departure  of 
successive  forces  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  almost  daily  occurrence 
of  tumults  In  the  capital  itself,  but  all 
else  was  doubtful.  No  one  knew 
which  of  the  brothers  was  really  gain- 
ing the  mastery,  or  even  whether  it 
was  true  that  Antar  Khan  was  assisted 
by  Scythian  officers  in  disguise,  or — as 
some  informants  declared — actually  in 
uniform.  The  majority  of  his  sup- 
porters were  to  be  found  in  the  district 
surrounding  the  city  of  Rabat,  remote 


from  the  capital  and  close  to  the  Scy- 
thian border,  and  fighting  was  under* 
stood  to  be  raging  throughout  that  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom. 

"Presumably  the  Ethiopian  rebels  are 
rightly  struggling  to  be  free,"  said  Mr* 
Brooke  to  himself  with  a  grim  smile, 
"and  therefore  we  mustn't  prevent  their 
setting  their  own  house  on  fire,  though 
ours  may  be  the  next  to  catch.*' 

The  sun  was  already  behind  the 
mountains  when  he  reached  his  camp, 
to  discover  Mr.  Cholmeley-Smith  wan- 
dering about  in  a  state  of  most  unphilo- 
sophical  nervousness.    . 

"I  thought  you  were  lost!**  was  the 
globe-trotter's  greeting,  given  with 
some  irritation.  "And  where's  Ar- 
buthnot?" 

"Hasn't  he  come  InV"  asked  Mr. 
Brooke,  as  he  dismounted.  "We  seem 
to  have  missed  each  other  most  ingen- 
iously. Well,  no  doubt  lie*ll  turn  up 
liefore  we  have  finished  beautifying." 

But  Arbuthnot  was  still  absent  when 
Mr.  Cholmeley-Smith,  in  evening  dress, 
presented  himself  at  his  companion's 
tent,  and  he  showed  signs  of  serious 
annoyance. 

"Look  here,  Brooke,  this  is  no  joke. 
We  shall  be  late."  he  said,  for  the  camp 
of  the  three  sportsmen  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  tents,  pitched 
in  the  Rajah's  park,  which  at  present 
accommodated  practically  the  whole 
European  population  of  the  Bala  state, 

"Well,  you  ride  on,  and  tell  them 
we're  coming."  returned  Mr.  Brooke 
easily,  "and  I'll  ride  back  towards  the 
hospital,  and  hurry  Arbuthnot  up  when 
I  meet  him.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
he's  about." 

The  advice  consorted  so  well  with 
Mr.  Cholmeley-Smith's  own  wishes, 
that  after  a  little  hesitation  he  accepted 
it.  and  started  with  his  servants  in  the 
direction  of  the  hunting-palace,  while 
Mr.  Brooke,  attended  only  by  his  mis 
carrying  a  lantern,  mounted  a  fresh 
pony  and  begau  to  retrace  his  steps  up 
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the  hill-path:  He  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Rajah's  entertainment  with- 
out Arbuthnot,  not  knowing  what  ex- 
cuse to  make  for  his  absence;  but  when 
the  pony  had  patiently  picked  its  way 
upwards  for  fully  half  an  hour,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  turn  back.  Al- 
most at  the  same  moment  there  ap- 
peared in  the  circle  of  light  cast  by  the 
lantern  a  man  wearing  the  loose  gown 
of  the  natives  of  Bala,  the  ttrst  i>ersou 
met  since  leaving  the  camp. 

"Have  you  seen  any  one  on  the 
road?"  Mr.  Brooke  asked  him. 

"No  one,  sahib,  until  the  light  of 
your  honor's  presence  illuminated  the 
darkness,"  was  the  reply,  given  with 
respectfully  folded  hands;  then,  in  a 
quick  whisper  in  a  down-country  dia- 
lect, "Frightful  news!  Get  rid  of  this 
fellow." 

"I  shall  go  no  further  in  search  of 
the  young  Sahib,"  said  Mr.  Brooke  de- 
liberately to  the  groom.  "Return  to  the 
camp  and  tell  the  servants  to  meet  me 
at  the  palace  gateway.  Give  your 
lantern  to  this  man.  that  he  may  light 
me." 

The  8ai8  obeyed,  and  Arbuthnot  cast 
a  ray  of  light  after  his  retreating  form 
l>efore  he  answered  his  cousin's  impa- 
tient "Well?"  with, 

"The  Scythians  are  in  the  Pass,  be- 
yond the  Lookout.  They  will  be  here 
in  the  morning." 

"Good  heavens!     In  strong  force?" 

"Five  or  six  hundred  men.  I  should 
say.  Not  many  horses;  they  have 
probably  lost  them  in  the  snow." 

"But  this  is  child's  play!  I>o  they  in- 
tend to  invade  India  with  less  than  a 
cavalry  regiment?" 

"If  it's  play  to  them,  it's  death  to  us. 
Don't  you  realize  that  the  Rajah  must 
be  in  with  them?  They  couldn't  have 
got  past  Bala-tarin  without  his  know- 
ing. Whether  the  garrison  have  been 
surprised  or  turned  traitors,  the  result 
is  the  same." 

"And  he  has  the  Resident  and  every 


European  in  Bala  in  his  power  at  this 
moment!     We  must  warn  them." 

"That's  what  you  say,  is  it?  Well, 
let  us  warn  them,  by  all  means.  But 
don't  break  your  neck  down  this  track. 
When  we  get  to  the  level,  I'll  run  at 
your  stirrup." 

"You  don't  suggest  that  we  should 
leave  them  unwarned?" 

"Ayhy,  what  good  is  it?  They  might 
call  out  the  Sheonath  Volunteers — 
thirty  valiant  men,  isn't  it?  What 
could  they  do  against  the  state  troops?" 

"At  any  rate  the  Resident  can  wire 
to  India." 

"No,  he  cau't.  If  that  could  have 
been  done,  I  should  have  done  it.  As 
Barakat's  son,  I  went  to  the  state  tele- 
graph-office, and  sent  off  a  wire  to  in- 
quire after  my  dying  uncle  at  Ran j It- 
garb.  As  I  hung  about  the  place  and 
refused  to  depart,  the  baton  produced  a 
return  message  in  next  to  no  time,  as- 
suring me  that  the  venerable  gentleman 
was  better  and  walking  in  his  garden. 
That  was  not  the  code  answer,  so  it's 
clear  that  the  wires  are  cut  lower  down. 
I  expressed  suitable  gratitude  and 
wonder,  and  strolled  down  the  road, 
only  to  be  turned  back  by  a  patrol  of 
the  Rajah's  troops.  No  getting  the 
news  through  that  way,  you  see." 

"Then  is  there  nothing  to  be  done?" 

"Well,  aren't  we  on  the  way  to  warn 
the  Resident,  as  you  wished?  There's 
one  thing,  and  only  one,  that  he  could 
do  if  we  got  to  him  in  time,  which  1 
don't  for  a  moment  think  we  can. 
He  and  the  other  men  could  seize  the 
Rajah  and  George  of  Agpur,  and  keefi 
them  as  hostages  with  revolvers  at 
their  heads.  Ever  read  'The  Critic'? 
Fine  scene  there — no  one  can  move  for 
fear  of  getting  somebody  else  killed." 

"But  why  in  the  name  of  wonder 
didn't  you  take  the  news  to  the  Resi- 
dent at  once,  and  let  him  have  time 
to  make  his  plans?" 

"What  good  would  it  have  been? 
The  one  thing  to  do  was  to  warn  Ran- 
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jitgarh,  ami  he  couldn't  have  got  a  wire 
through  or  sent  off  a  messenger. 
You  don't  think  they'll  have  left  the 
private  wire  untampered  with?  And 
as  it  is — what  with  crowds  of  ladies,  all 
in  tents,  with  no  possible  place  of  ref- 
uge except  a  palace  that  is  nothing 
but  windows,  our  fellows  in  mess-kit, 
with  no  proi>er  guards — what  is  to  hap- 
pen but  a  massacre,  even  if  we  get  them 
warned  7" 

"At  least  they  won't  be  cut  down  in 
cold  blood,"  said  Mr.  Brooke,  quicken- 
ing the  pony's  pace  as  they  reached 
fairly  level  ground. 

"Probably  better  for  the  ladies  if 
they  surrendered  at  discretion,"  came 
in  jerks  from  Arbuthnot  as  he  ran. 
"The  walls  of  the  banqueting-room 
were  to  be  lined  with  troops,  do  you 
remember?  But  we'll  give  them  what 
chance  we  can.  Turn  to  the  left  when 
you're  past  this  tree.  We  might  In? 
stopped  at  the  gateway  and  I  can  show 
you  another  way  into  the  park." 

Once  among  the  trees,  they  were 
forced  to  go  more  slowly;  but  lief  ore 
very  long  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
palace,  every  outline  ablaze  with  col- 
ored lamps,  served  to  guide  them  to 
their  goal.  When  they  emerged  from 
the  wood  into  the  gardens  proper,  Ar- 
buthnot paused. 

"I'll  tie  up  the  pony;  we  may  want 
him  again,"  he  said.  "Now,  Brooke, 
your  life  in  your  hand!  You  may  pos- 
sibly get  in,  as  a  belated  guest,  but  thej* 
won't  let  me  pass  in  these  things.  I'll 
scout  for  you.  The  bushes  will  give 
us  cover  enough  till  we  get  quite  close." 
Now  running  a  short  distance,  now 
crawling  across  a  patch  of  illuminated 
ground,  they  worked  their  way  towards 
the  palace;  but  when  they  reached  the 
«>dge  of  the  lawn  that  surrounded  it, 
Arbuthnot  gave  a  groan  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

"No  hope  of  getting  at  the  Resident 
now.  The  Rajah  and  his  attendants 
have  gone  into  the  banqueting-hall.     Is 


it  to  welcome  the  guests  before  dinner, 
or  to  give  the  toasts  afterwards?  1 
don't  know  whether  it's  midnight  or 
morning.       Have  you  your  watch?" 

"No;  I  left  it  in  the  tent.  But  it 
can't  be  more  than  nine,  I  should  say." 
"Then  it's  not  over.  That  gives  us 
one  more  chance.  But  they  won't  let 
you  in  uow.  If  I  can  hoist  you  in  at 
a  window,  will  you  shout  to  the  Resi- 
dent? You  can't  pass  the  soldiers  lin- 
ing the  room,  and  you're  the  lirst 
they'll  turn  against;  but  if  you  think 
it's  worth  while  to  give  the  warning, 
that's  the  only  way." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Brooke,  with  his 
usual  deliberation,  and  Arbuthnot  led 
the  way  round  to  a  side  of  the  building 
where  the  windows,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  verandah,  looked  out  di- 
rectly on  the  gardeu.  Then  he  uttered 
a  savage  exclamation  under  his  breath. 
"Troops  outside  as  well  as  in,"  he 
whispered.  "Well,  they're  not  looking 
this  way.      Oh,  bother  that  band!" 

A  burst  of  music  came  from  the  hall, 
rolling,  martial,  solemu,  but  unfamiliar 
to  the  men  who  were  listening. 

"I  know  it.      It's  the  Scythian  Na- 
tional Anthem,"  whispered  Mr.  Brooke, 
after  a  pause  of  astonishment. 
"Then  we  are  too  late.      Listen!" 
The    music    ceased    abruptly,    inter- 
rupted by  protesting  voices.    A  single 
voice,    trembling    perceptibly,    uttered 
some  words  inaudible  to  the  listeners, 
and   was  succeeded  by  hoarse  shouts, 
the    clash    of    steel,    and    a    womau'g 
shriek,  checked  suddenly'  in  its  course. 
"They    have  got   at   their   swords — 
troops   are  covering   them   with   their 
rifles — ladies  are  frightened  and  trying 
to  l>e  brave,"  breathed  Arbuthnot. 

"Let  us  get  in.  We  must  help  theui/% 
said  his  cousin. 

"Are  you  mad?  What  can  two  un- 
armed men  do?  I  want  you  to  help  me 
to  carry  the  news,  besides.  Of  course 
they  must  make  terms.  They  would 
simply  be  shot  down — women  and  all. 
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Jf  they  surrender,  the  Rajah  must  treat 
them  well,  for  his  own  sake.  Here, 
lie  low!" 

He  pulled  his  cousin  down  among  the. 
bushes,  just  as  a  figure,  magnificent  in 
violet  satin  and  gleaming  gems,  tot- 
tered out  upon  a  balcony  directly  above 
them,  apparently  seeking  refuge  from 
the  tumult  of  angry  voices  in  the  ban- 
queting-hall.  It  was  the  young  Rajah, 
who  had  only  succeeded  a  distant  rela- 
tive on  the  throne  some  ten  months 
since.  He  was  shaking  from  head  to 
foot  as  he  stood  grasping  convulsively 
the  rail  of  the  balcony.  The  soldiers 
below  him  averted  their  eyes  respect- 
fully, and  presently  a  stout,  bearded 
man  in  European  dress  followed  him 
out. 


"You  have  done  it.  You  did  it  well," 
he  said,  "though  I  could  wish  you  had 
followed  my  advice  and  waited  for  the 
toasts.  It  would  have  been  more  im- 
pressive." 

"If  I  had  waited,  I  could  not  have 
done  it,"  broke  from  the  boy.  "They 
would  have  eaten  of  my  bread — and  the 
Resident  Sahib  has  been  very  kind  to 
me." 

"Whose  bread  have  they  been  eating 
since  they  came  to  your  park  here?" 
was  the  cynical  reply.  '  "But  indeed 
you  have  done  well,  my  cousin — if  your 
condescension  permits  me  to  use  the 
name.  There  are  no  Sahibs  in  Bala 
now — except  yourself.  Some  Euro- 
l>ean  prisoners,  that  is  all." 

Sydney  C.  Griei'. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  late  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  told  me 
that  he  once  asked  Ouida  what  she 
herself  considered  the  especially  strong 
I»oint  in  her  own  work  and  the  chief 
secret  of  its  success.  The  lady's  answer 
may  have  been  a  joke,  but  it  had  much 
conviction  and  some  point  in  it:— "I  am 
the  only  living  English  writer,"  she 
said,  "who  knows  how  two  Dukes  talk 
when  they  are  by  themselves." 

It  Is  an  old  tale  that  belief  in  oneself 
compels  popular  sympathy— sympathy 
which  can  become  a  furore  of  popular- 
ity if  the  self-confidence  is  sufficiently 
loud  and  fervent.  No  man  ever  did  a 
worse  (financial)  service  to  a  novelist 
than  Guy  de  Maupassant's  great  mas- 
ter, who  taught  him  diffidence,  doubt, 
self-examination,  and  the  tiresome 
trick  of  "polishing  and  refining  his 
work  till  there  was  nothing  left  of  a 
good  omelette  except  the  shape  and 
some  sugar."  Ouida,  on  the  contrary, 
from  beginning  to  end  of  her  literary 
career,  allowed  her  fervent  beliefs  to 
overflow  every  conceivable  boundary  of 


literary  good  taste,  ordinary  good  man- 
ners, decency,  reason,  and  common- 
sense,  and  a  dozen  of  her  books  made 
gigantic  fortunes,  and  were  probably  at 
one  time  the  most  popular  English 
books  in  the  world. 

But  I  love  Ouida's  stories;  sharing  my 
taste  with  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and 
with  a  famous  northern  iron-master, 
who  says  that  for  years  past  he  has 
never  read  any  other  author;  and 
though  I  am  compelled  to  note  their 
sins  against  literature  and  manners.  1 
will  not  allow  them  without  protest  to 
be  pitched  into  the  literary  rubbish 
cart  which  is  carrying  away  so  much 
nineteenth-century  literature  to  obliv- 
ion. Mostly  one  has  no  time  nowa- 
days to  analyze  reasons  for  liking  this 
book  or  that  play.  Serious  work  must, 
of  course,  be  treated  seriously;  there  are 
novels  and  plays,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  every  one  instinctively  recognizes 
as  "great"  work,  regarding  which  haste, 
light  laughter,  "skipping,"  and  imme- 
diate forgetfulness  are  a  gross  artistic 
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offence;  but  when  I  see  a  butterfly  sit- 
ting on  a  rose,  and  stop  for  a  moment 
to  look  at  it  with  a  little  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure, I  do  not  want  to  cut  open  the  but- 
terfly and  pick  the  rose  to  pieces  to  see 
why  it  is  that  they  have  pleased  ine. 
Likewise  I  forget  their  existence  a  mo- 
ment later,  and  am  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  doiug  so.  Just  now  and 
then,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  ask 
oneself  why  an  evening  spent  at  a  mu- 
sical comedy  or  with  an  ephemeral 
novel  has  give*h  one  a  little  momentary 
pleasure. 

A  few  words  first  about  Ou Ida- 
Mademoiselle  Louise  de  la  Ram^e— her- 
self. Born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  the 
early  part  of  1839,  she  began  to  write 
stories  in  her  teens;  and,  like  a  good 
many  imaginative  young  girls,  wrote 
some  very  pretty  work  which  met  with 
a  full  measure  of  success.  A  story 
which  she  sent  to  a  "Service"  maga- 
zine when  she  was  sixteen  or  seventeen 
was  accepted,  and  Ouida  may  have  de- 
duced from  this  that  she  had  found  her 
public  among  her  own  favorite  guards- 
men and  other  military  folk.  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall  gave  Ouida  her  first 
commission  indeirendently  of  this  mag- 
azine, I  l>elieve,  and  it  was  an  imme- 
diate success.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Ramee— the  "de  la"  was,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  picturesque  addition  of  her 
own  to  the  name  of  her  father,  who 
was  plain  Louis  Ramee— declined  reso- 
lutely, however,  to  speak  of  her  child- 
hood, and.  Indeed,  loathed  all  personal 
sketches  of  famous  folk.  "The  inter- 
viewer.*' she  said  once,  "is  the  vilest 
spawn  of  the  most  Ill-bred  age  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen."  M.  Rame>  was 
apparently  an  educated  man;  during 
his  daughter's  daily  walks  with  him  in 
Paris  he  talked  mathematics  to  her 
steadily:  but  a  family  friend  hints  to 
me  that  he  may  have  gambled  some- 
what freely,  and  that  as  a  result  Ixmise 
and  her  mother  were  not  well  off  when 
they    came    back    to    T»ndon.    Ouida's 


knowledge  of  Paris  gambling  hells  was 
certainly  extensive  If  somewhat  pecul- 
iar. 

The  young  lady  and  her  mother 
passed,  however,  some  very'  pleasant 
years  in  London  in  the  'sixties,  their 
friends  including  Longfellow.  Sir  Rich- 
ard and  Lady  Burton,  Lord  Glenesk, 
Tom  Taylor,  Whyte  Melville,  Sergeant 
Ballantine.  Mrs.  Tenant  (mother  of 
Lady  Stanley,  and  a  cousin  of  Hamil- 
ton Aide,  at  whose  house  in  Richmond 
Terrace  Ouida  was  very  popular),  and 
George  Lawreuce  ("Guy  Livingstone"* 
who  had  just  come  with  a  rush  into 
public  notice,  and  who  exercised  a 
great  and  lasting  and  most  unfortunate 
influence  on  the  young  writer.  He  was. 
of  course,  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Family  Herald  stories  with  which 
she  had  spent  her  youth.  Strathmore, 
Chandos,  and  Under  Ttco  Flags  had  all 
appeared  before  the  end  of  the  'sixties, 
and  the  new  novelist  was  a  very  fa- 
mous and  wealthy  young  person  by  that 
time,  much  admired  and  flattered  by 
all  visitors  to  her  receptions  at  the 
Langham  Hotel.  Then,  in  the  eariy 
'seventies  she  moved  to  Florence,  where 
one  may  still  hear  scores,  of  stories 
about  her  wonderful  fashion  of  living. 
The  stories  are  all  common  property  by 
this  time,  but  in  good  truth  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  lady  taking  her  daily  drive 
through  the  streets  in  an  orange-col- 
ored dress  with  a  mantilla  of  black 
lace,  her  carriage  lined  with  turquoise- 
blue  leather,  was  one  of  which  no  one 
could  exaggerate  the  absurdity.  Lady 
Paget,  who  has  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous, and  incomparably  the  most  lovely 
villa  in  Florence,  and  whose  late  hus- 
band was  then  English  Ambassador  in 
Rome,  introduced  Ouida  to  Queen 
Margnerita.  and  I  fancy  most  friends 
of  the  lady  agree  that  this  period  of 
her  life  was  supremely  happy.  Social 
quarrels  were  probably  no  less  numer- 
ous then  In  the  little  Anglo-Italian 
colony  of  Florence  than  they  are  to- 
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day,  but  I  should  imagine  from  the 
numerous  stories  which  one  hears 
that  Ouida  at  this  time  was  one  of  the 
best  pleased  as  she  certainly  was  one 
of  the  richest  women  In  Italy.  For  a 
time,  as  I  understand  from  an  old  and 
intimate  friend,  she  was  very  sad,  ow- 
ing to  a  love  affair  with  an  Italian  gen- 
tleinau,  whose  indifference  to  her  was, 
she  believed,  due  to  the  plots  and  ill- 
natured  stories  of  various  rivals;  and 
it  was  after  this  unhappy  episode  that 
she  plunged  into  extravagant  living 
there,  and  entangled  herself  with  the 
very  doubtful  set  of  semi-aristocratic 
scamps  who  ruled  Florence  in  those 
days,  headed  by  a  famous  English 
peeress,  who  is  described  very  minutely 
in  In  a  Winter  City.  But,  really,  if  one 
were  numbered  among  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  most  severely  chastised  vil- 
lains of  that  story,  one  would  pardon 
nil  things  for  the  sake  of  its  lovingly- 
drawn  pictures  of  the  most  enchanting 
city  in  Europe. 

The  story  narrated  in  the  Daily  Mail 
of  Ou  Ida's  subsequent  poverty  and 
misery  at  Lucca  and  Viareggio  is  so  re- 
cent a  matter,  and  aroused  so  much 
"feeling"  l>etween  those  who  told  it 
and  those  who  contradicted  it,  that  it 
would  be  foolish  to  discuss  the  matter 
here.  My  own  private— and  perfectly 
worthless— view  of  the  matter  (shared, 
I  fancy,  by  several  other  visitors  to  the 
neighborhood)  is  that  the  tales  of  the 
l>oor  lady's  unhappy  life  during  her 
final  years  were  in  no  way  exaggerated, 
and  were,  moreover,  a  perfectly  inevit- 
able result  of  her  own  helplessly  unbusi- 
nesslike habits;  but  that  she  did  not 
feel  this  poverty  very  keenly,  nor  even 
quite  realize  it.  Her  ecstatic  love  of 
Italian  warmth,  scent,  Idleness,  and 
freedom  were  very  real.  "Ouida's  real 
sympathies/'  one  of  her  friends  wrote 
to  me  recently,  "were  with  the  agricul- 
tural class;  she  thought  she  had  sym- 
pathy with  the  youths  (wholly  mythical 
or  imagined)  of  the  aristocracy,  but  in 


reality  it  was  with  the  hedger  and 
ditcher  that  she  had  a  true  bond;  field- 
labor  and  dogs  became  latterly  her  ab- 
sorbing interests,  aud  the  more  she 
got  near  to  the  soil  the  more  she 
seemed  to  repudiate  her  social  views  of 
earlier  life.  A  curious  sidelight  on  this 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  spoke 
Italian  patoi*  admirably,  and  ordinary 
Italian  only  fairly,  whilst  her  ignorance 
of  French  was  almost  inconceivable,  as 
I  was  able  to  gather  from  the  proofs 
of  her  books  which  she  used  to  send  me 
to  look  through."  Moreover  (if,  In  con- 
cluding this  painful  part  of  her  story, 
one  may  hint  such  a  thing  without 
brutality)  nights  passed  out  of  doors  at 
Viareggio  are  not  quite  the  same  thing 
as  nights  spent  on  a  bench  on  the 
Thames  Embankment;  such  wander- 
ings and  abstention  from  food  were 
not,  so  far  as  I  could  ever  understand 
the  local  reports,  altogether  compul- 
sory; and  the  whole  picture,  sorrowful 
as  it,  of  course,  must  be,  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  one  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  world.  I  am  afraid  it  has  many 
thousands  of  replicas  in  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  one  detail— with  the 
exception,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  thirty- 
odd  years  of  radiant  and  continuous 
prosperity  which  preceded  it. 

And  now  to  pass  on  to  Ouida's  work. 
Was  the  mass  of  it  on  the  whole  good 
or  bad?  Is  there  the  remotest  chance 
that  any  of  it  will  live?  Can  any  ef- 
fect of  It  be  traced  in  the  literature, 
morals,  or  daily  life  of  the  present  cen- 
tury? 

In  answering  these  questions  I  must 
protest  against  a  long  aud  able  argu- 
ment put  forward  by  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph in  its  brilliant  account  of  Ouida's 
life  and  work.  There  were  two  Ouidas, 
says  the  Daily  Telegraph  writer  with 
perfect  truth,  one  the  facile  story-teller 
whose  bold,  bad  heroes  were  designed 
to  hit  a  popular  taste  educated  by 
"Guy  Livingstone";  the  other  the  au- 
thoress of  A  Dog  of  Flanders,  a  genuine 
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artist  with  a  keen  and  even  poetical 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  a 
strong  and  genuine  sympathy  with 
peasant  life,  and  a  passionate  feeling 
for  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  the  hu- 
man lot.  Reproach  lies,  added  the 
writer,  with  the  common  herd  of  crit- 
ics who  had  no  eye  for  anything  but 
the  extravagances,  and  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  genius  beneath  them. 

Ah!  yes;  but  one  knows  so  well  those 
artists  with  the  dual  personality!  The 
world  is  littered  with  their  forgotten 
graves;  the  tears  shall  never  be  dried 
of  men  and  women  who  have  learnt 
evil  from  these  teachers  whose  lessons 
have  glowed  and  lived  and  fructified 
because  for  a  moment  their  writing  has 
showed  some  reflection  from  the  higher 
life;  while  because  of  that  reflection 
which  here  and  there  shone  on  them, 
making  critical  minds  hesitate  to  con- 
demn, all  the  world  is  the  worse  for 
the  teacher  having  lived.  I  know  sto- 
ries of  Ouida'8— brief  tales,  for  in- 
stance, such  as  Cecil  Ca-stlentaine's 
tinge,  and  the  child-book,  2*/w*W— which 
are  exquisite  morsels  of  faith  and  purity 
and  honor,  and  withal  intensely  dra- 
matic stories  which  might  thrill  every 
one  and  bring  no  shadow  of  harm  to 
man,  woman  or  child.  But  when  you 
have  enumerated  such  works,  and 
added  to  them  even  such  a  gem  among 
innocent  love  stories  as  "Two  Little 
Wooden  Shoes,*'  what  does  It  all 
amount  to  if  the  author  sits  down  and 
writes  Htrathmore,  Chandos.  Under  Two 
Flags,  and  Moths;  and  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple read  each  of  these  for  every  one 
who  reads  BimbiT  Is  Zola's  life-work 
judged  by  AVi/ia  and  La  Terre  or  by  1* 
Rtrvf  The  pages  neither  of  The  Fort- 
nightly Review  nor  of  life  are  long 
enough  to  write  two  articles  about  one 
man;  you  must  consider  him  as  one  en- 
tity: and  if  he  has  abandoned  the  field 
of  art  in  order  to  walk  about  in  a  pig- 
sty and  make  money  by  feeding  and 
breeding  pigs.   I  do  not  see  how  you 


can  blame  the  critics  for  judging  hiin 
as  a  pig-breeder  instead  of  as  an  artist. 
A  very  great  English  critic  said  to 
me  once  that  Ouida  could  describe  n 
gentleman  more  vividly  than  any  writer 
he  knew.  That  is.  in  truth,  what  a 
poetical  critic  of  Ouida's  in  the  Went- 
minster  Gazette  described  as  "A  grain 
of  golden  corn  within  a  heap  of  dust 
and  sco u rings  from  the  human  soul*': 
that,  and  the  further  fact  that  her 
books  nearly  all  have  a  thorough  ly 
well-planned,  dramatic  story,  whose  in- 
cidents and  end  would  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  jaded  novel-reader. 
Ouida,  however,  like  another  writer 
who  might  In  some  respects  be  called 
her  pupil,  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  might 
not,  and  dared  not,  make  use  of  her 
higher  powers.  Such  writers  are  in- 
stinctively aware  that  the  public,  which 
is  intensely  conservative  in  its  venera- 
tion for  all  really  existing  institutions, 
good  and  bad  alike,  would  not  permit 
them  to  ridicule  or  insult  any  portion 
of  real  life.  Accordingly  they  devise 
a  social  world  of  their  own.  half  per- 
suade their  public  to  believe  in  its  ex- 
istence, and  then  tell  the  most  blood- 
curdling stories  about  its  misdeeds.  A 
harmless  proceeding  in  Itself.  The  tell- 
ers of  fairy  tales  do  the  same  thiug» 
merely  presenting  their  imaginary  vil- 
lains as  hobgoblins  in  a  dark  wood  in- 
stead of  as  marchionesses  in  the 
••smart  set";  and  I  am  sure  that  on  ex- 
amination the  brains  of  Hans  Ander- 
sen, Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and  Ouida 
would  be  found  to  be  very  similar.  The 
essential  difference  between  them  is  a 
very  unfortunate  one,  that  whereas  the 
first  and  second  writers  have  a  very 
strict  code  of  extemely  sound  morality, 
and  never  permit  the  slightest  lapse 
from  it  on  the  part  of  their  quaint 
puppets  without  flogging  the  offender 
heartily,  and  calling  him  names  till  the 
rafters  ring,  Ouida  held  frankly  that 
this  would  not  pay;  and  she  tried  ac- 
cordingly to  represent  men  and  women 
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who  are  living  in  a  sink  or  vice,  ami 
-sharing  to  the  full  in  all  its  gins,  as 
honorable,  brave,  and  entirely  admira- 
ble and  gallant  gentlefolk. 

One  hopes   and   believes   that   Made- 
moiselle de  la  Kamle  was  on  the  whole 
fairly   contented   during   the   last    few 
years  of  her  life  when  she  had  settled 
down  with  her  dogs  among  her  Italian 
peasant  friends;  but  she  had  outbursts 
of    very    great    bitterness    against    the 
Knglish  public,  when  she  believed,  with 
or  without  reason,  that  they  had  for- 
gotten   her   work.    She   was   the   least 
quarrelsome  of  persons  in  private;  her 
publishers,  Chatto  and  Windus,  never 
had  one  word  of  dispute  with  her  in 
her  life;  but  now  and  again  in  later 
years  her  gathering  wrath  against  neg- 
lectful friends  and  readers  came  to  a 
head    in   some   furiously   denunciatory 
novel,  which  I  am  afraid  very  few  peo- 
ple  read.    Once,    however,   during   the 
last  fifteen  years  the  old  flame  of  genius 
and  the  sunshine  of  success  flared  out 
.again.    1  was  abroad  during  the  year 
when  The  Masnerenes  was  published;  the 
fame  of  It  reached  me  In  Brittany,  and 
pursued  me  to  Paris  and  through  Ger- 
many  and  Switzerland,    where  finally 
some  one  lent  me  a  copy.    It  was  ac- 
cepted everywhere,    I   was  told,   as   a 
faithful  picture  of  London  society;  and 
the  book  was  In  truth  written  with  a 
marvelous  vivacity  and  air  of  convic- 
tion, its  plot  being  as  well  constructed 
and  exciting  as  anything  written  in  its 
decade.    Absurd  as  the  statement  may 
sound,   I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  its 
hero,    the    millionaire    William    Masse- 
rene,  was  not  accepted  by  some  sober 
French  readers  and  critics  as  an  accu- 
rate and  carefully  drawn  type  of  the 
men  at  the  back  of  the  Jameson  raid! 
"One  can  see  from  your  great  novelist 
Ouida's  last  story,"  said  a  famoiis  per- 
sonage to  me  in  Germany  some  time 
before    the   war,    "that   your    corrupt 
English    society    will    drag    you    into 
war."  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed  out 


that  Ouida  had  not  been  to  England  for 
years,  and  knew  as  much  about  Its  so- 
ciety as  my  companion  knew  of  South 
Sea  Island  etiquette.  "She  goes  every 
where,"  I  was  assured,  "and  knows 
Mayfair,  the  FaulMiurg  St.  Germain. ana 
the  Anglo-American  colonies  of  Italy 
as  well  as  she  knows  her  own  Tuscan 
garden."  The  assurance,  which  was 
repeated  to  me  several  times  else- 
where, was,  if  one  comes  to  think  of 
it,  a  great  compliment  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  command  of  language  of  a  sol- 
itary and  forgotten  lady  hidden  away 
for  long  years  in  a  remote  Italian  vil- 
lage. 

I  wish  It  were  reasonable,  In  consid- 
ering such  a  career  as  Ou Ida's,  to  at- 
tach some  larger  value  to  her  love  for 
animals,  her  sympathetic  writing  about 
them,  and  the  fine  work  which  she  did 
in  protesting  everywhere  and  always 
against  cruelty  to  them;  but  surely  the 
humble  critic  of  a  great  writer  must 
criticise  the  latter's  work  as  literature, 
not  commend  it  according  to  how  far 
It  has  lessened  bull-flghtiug  or  rabbit- 
snaring.  Moreover,  in  humanitarian 
work  of  this  latter  sort  accuracy  Is  of 
some  trifling  importance;  and  even 
among  the  outdoor  life  which  she  loved 
and  the  few  sports  which  she  approved, 
Ouida's  inaccuracy  was  ludicrous.  The 
late  Mr.  Frederick  Chapman  gave  me 
once  a  most  comic  narrative  of  his  at- 
tempt to  persuade  Ouida  to  correct  a 
few  score  of  the  more  glaring  errors  in 
a  lHK>k  which  his  firm  was  publishing 
for  her;  but  Ouida's  scorn  was  superb, 
and  she  would  have  no  such  ridiculous 
meddling  with  her  narrative.  If  trees 
were  not  green  round  an  old  North- 
umberland castle  In  mid-March,  well, 
they  ought  to  be,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  certain  events  in  her  story  must 
happen  In  mid-March,  and  for  pictorial 
purposes  the  old  gray  castle  must  then 
be  surrounded  with  green  trees.  And 
her  heroes  should  shoot  pheasants  in 
June  as  often  as  they  pleased,  while  a 
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famous  statesman  should  ask  a  party 
of  crack  shots  to  stay  with  him  for  a 
week  for  some  rabbit-shooting  when- 
ever the  fancy  struck  him.  It  is  stated,  I 
cannot  say  with  what  truth,  that  Ouida 
was  the  originator  of  the  famous  phrase 
which  describes  how  the  "crack  of  the 
rifle*'  may  be  heard  on  the  moors  on 
August  12;  and  her  notion  of  the  flow- 
ers which  grow  during  two-thirds  of 
the  year  in  a  Belgian  cottage  garden 
has  probably  amused  a  good  many  read- 
ers of  Two  Little  Wooden  Nhoes.  Yet 
what  botanist  would  resent  such  an 
outrage  to  his  feelings  with  more  than 
a  passing  smile  while  he  reads  of 
Bebee  tleing  up  the  moss-rose  for  her 
lover,  and  watching  for  him  in  the  old 
Brussels  streets? 

The  life  of  Ouida  holds  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  serious  lessons  which 
it  is  possible  to  present  to  a  young 
writer.  One  would  not  ask  him  to  con- 
template the  painful  result  of  financial 
extravagance,  as  some  worthy  and 
practical  moralist  suggested  recently:— 

Tb«  Fortnightly  Rtvtow. 


<tood  Heavens!  Fancy  if  we  all  made 
large  regular  incomes  and  invested  a  Ju- 
dicious portion  of  them  yearly  In  rail- 
way stocks  and  Consols!  What  a 
dreadful  place  the  world  would  be! 
The  point  is  that  Ouida  had  a  very 
definite  choice  given  her  between  mak- 
ing a  fortune  and  being  an  artist.  Her 
publishers  told  her  that  the  Strathmore 
type  of  work  had  "caught  on";  her 
conscience  pointed  elsewhere,  telling 
her,  as  it  tells  every  artist  on  earth* 
"This  is  the  way.  walk  ye  in  it,"  and 
that  heaven  itself  may  not  be  able  to 
mitigate  the  consequences  even  of  one 
single  backsliding.  Circumstances- 
publishers,  reviewers,  an  expectant 
public,  and  such-like  goads,  each  in- 
finitely petty  In  itself— drive  you  head- 
long down  the  steep  path  to  where  the 
idle  flowers  grow,  the  pigs  placidly  eat 
acorns,  and  yokels  drink  and  sing  and 
offer  you  much  beer  to  tell  them  funny 
stories.  But  if  you  go  down  you  will 
never  again  climb  the  mountain  side. 
Edward  H.  Cooper. 


MATTY    OF    SPITALFIELDS. 


On  a  sunny  February  morning, 
which  in  its  soft  breath  held  a  decep- 
tive promise  of  Spring,  a  curious  little 
scene  was  being  enacted  upon  the  broad 
flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  Spitalflelds 
Church.  Overhead  the  sparrows  chirped 
wisely  In  the  blackened  branches  of 
the  elm  trees,  and  the  pigeons,  deluded 
by  a  sky  too  high  and  blue  to  be 
tainted  by  the  smoke  of  a  I»ndon  win- 
ter, pursued  their  amorous  adventures 
on  the  church  porch,  and  quarrelled 
over  the  best  sites  for  building,  with 
reckless  and  shortsighted  confidence. 
Passers-by  in  this  most  busy  thorough- 
fare of  Spltal fields  are  not  usually  ob- 
servant of  any  but  their  own  concerns, 
and  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  a 
mixed  group  of  little  children,  boys  and 
girls,    some    rather    more    ragged   and 


dirty  than  others,  to  attract  attention. 
Only  one  person  stepped  out  of  his  way 
and  quietly  mounted  a  few  of  the  steps 
to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  what  the 
children  were  about.  As  he  did  so  the 
group  partially  opened  and  disclosed 
the  central  figure  of  a  very  little  girl, 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  nightshirt, 
clasping  a  bundle  tightly  in  her  arms. 
••Matty."  he  murmured  to  himself,  "I 
thought  as  much,'*  and  he  prepared  un- 
obtrusively to  await  developments. 
"Matty,"  as  he  called  her,  was  proba- 
bly small  for  her  age,  which  might 
have  been  anything  between  seven  and 
ten,  but  her  face,  with  its  Irregular 
features  and  very  blue  eyes  set  wide 
apart,  held  all  the  precocity  of  Cockney 
childhood.  It  was  also  extremely  dirty, 
and  it  was  crowned  by  a  tangled  mas* 
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of  yellow  curls.  The  nightshirt  was 
several  sizes  too  large,  aud  seriously 
embarrassed  her  movements,  until  with 
her  disengaged  hand  she  impatiently 
caught  it  up,  thereby  displaying  two 
little  sticks  of  legs  and-  a  pair  of  boots 
remarkable  for  their  means  of  venti- 
lation. On  her  left  arm  the  child  held 
with  detachment  rather  than  tender- 
ness, but  with  all  the  assurance  of  an 
experienced  parish  priest,  a  large  wax 
doll  with  a  head  as  flaxen  as  its  owner, 
dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  stiff  white 
muslin  which  came  down  almost  to  the 
hem  of  the  nightshirt.  It  was  a  motley 
little  congregation  that  was  gathered 
about  her,  bat  every  member  of  it  was 
in  deadly  earnest.  Several  of  the  girls 
with  their  clearly  defined  features, 
bright  dark  eyes,  and,  it  must  ln»  added, 
superior  clothing,  suggested  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  Ghetto,  and  these  were  fol- 
lowing Matty's  performance  with  espe- 
cial eagerness.  On  the  step  at  their 
feet  was  a  red  earthenware  saucer,  full 
of  water,  evidently  the  property  of  the 
pigeons,  but  borrowed  now  for  a  more 
serious  purpose  than  that  of  cleanliness. 
Matty  was  proceeding  to  business.  Her 
clear  childish  voice  floated  down  to 
the  spectator  on  the  steps  below  l>e- 
tween  the  clang  and  rattle  of  the  pass- 
ing tram-cars.  "  'Oo  names  this  child, 
I  sayr 

"I  do,"  came  In  unhesitating  response, 
and  a  little  Jewish  girl,  larger,  but 
probably  not  much  older  than  Matty, 
and  as  clean  and  tidy  as  the  latter  was 
the  reverse,  stepped  out  of  the  circle. 
"Yer  can't.  Yencl— yer  a  Jew,"  was  the 
shrill  retort;  and  the  amateur  parson, 
hugging  the  baby  with  quite  unclerical 
fierceness,  stepped  back  into  a  body- 
guard of  ragged  Gentile  boys.  The  al- 
tercation was  short  but  decisive.  There 
was  a  squaring  up  of  small  elbows  and 
a  flutter  of  diminutive  skirts,  for  the 
little  Jewish  girl  was  one  having  au- 
thority in  her  own  sphere,  and  more 
accustomed  to  command  than  to  ol>ey. 


But  Matty  had  no  time  to  fight.  The 
ceremony  must  be  gone  on  with,  so 
administering  a  well-aimed  cuff  at  her 
nearest  boy  champion,  she  chose  her 
own  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  "Flor- 
ence shan't  'ave  no  gawdmother,"  she 
announced,  with  a  studied  insolence 
which  effectually  reduced  her  adver- 
sary to  silence,  and  drawing  the  saucer 
towards  her  she  was  about  to  proceed 
with  that  portion  of  the  baptismal 
service  which  had  impressed  her  infant 
imagination.  At  this  point,  however, 
the  spectator  of  the  little  scene,  who 
was  almost  as  wise  as  he  was  kind, 
went  swiftly  down  the  steps  and  on 
his  way  unheeded. 

He  was  a  hard- work ed  clergyman 
who  gave  a  great  portion  of  his  time 
to  befriending  the  children  of  that  cu- 
rious scum  of  London  imputation  which 
finds  its  teiniwrary  home  in  the  mean- 
est streets  of  Spltal fields.  Flotsam  and 
jetsam  floated  up,  for  the  most  part 
from  the  provinces,  to  seek  that  refuge 
from  law  ami  order  which,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  civilization,  still  flour- 
ishes within  a  short  walk  of  Liverpool 
Street  Station. 

It  was  in  such  a  street,  where  no  self- 
respecting  policeman  dared  to  show  his 
face,  that  some  months  ago  this  clergy- 
man had  first  discovered  Matty.  He 
could  And  out  nothing  about  her  par- 
ents except  that  they  were  recent  ar- 
rivals. The  father  had  just  met  with 
a  sudden  ami  mysterious  end,  which 
made  it  i>ossible  to  remove  Matty  and 
her  mother,  a  i>oor  feeble  creature,  who 
professed  herself  (though  her  sincerity 
was  open  to  question!  only  too  pleased 
to  return  to  the  respectable  surround- 
ings in  which,  according  to  her  own 
story,  she  had  passed  her  youth.  Work 
was  found  for  her,  and  help  of  every 
kind  was  freely  given  to  a  case,  which 
promised  such  satisfactory  results.  Of 
course,  it  was  from  the  child  that  so 
much  was  hoped— and  it  was  the  child 
who   seemed   destined  to  be   a   disap- 
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pointinent.  After  nearly  a  year  of  un- 
remitting effort  on  behalf  of  this  waif 
of  the  streets,  who  set  the  whole  social 
-and  charitable  machinery  of  Spitalfields 
at  defiance,  the  majority  of  those  inter- 
ested in  her  case  began  to  own  them- 
selves baffled. 

It  was  only  her  original  discoverer 
who  refused— though  he  had  ample  jus- 
tification to  the  contrary— to  be  dis- 
-couraged.  The  origin  of  Matty  re- 
mained, as  I  have  said,  even  to  him  a 
mystery,  but  with  the  origin  of  "Flor- 
ence" he  was  quite  familiar.  Had  he 
not  only  yesterday  bought  this  waxen 
beauty  himself  at  a  toyshop  in  Bishops- 
gate,  and  presented  her  to  a  little  girl 
whom  he  had  caught  the  previous  even- 
ing flying  in  the  confusion  of  despair 
towards  the  very  street  from  which 
«he  had  been  so  lately  rescued?  Matty, 
who  slipped  like  an  eel  through  the 
fingers  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  whose 
irregular  attendance  at  the  County 
Council  school  was  a  subject  of  per- 
petual warfare  between  the  authorities 
and  her  mother,  yet  chose  occasionally 
to  attend  a  little  class  conducted  by 
some  ladies  from  a  neighboring  settle- 
ment with  a  view  to  catching  the  more 
irreclaimable  of  the  infant  population 
—offspring  for  the  most  part  of  thieves 
and  gaolbirds.  Here  the  children  were 
taught  the  elements  of  Christianity,  to 
sew  a  seam,  and  their  letters;  and  the 
ladies,  knowing  their  homes  and  the 
manner  of  their  upbringing,  sometimes 
found  it  desirable  to  search  their  small 
persons  before  they  left,  to  make  sure 
that  they  had  carried  away  no  portable 
property.  Matty  had  been  a  member  of 
the  class  before  her  attempted  regener- 
ation, and  that  she  should  continue  fit- 
fully to  attend  it,  considering  her  im- 
proved social  condition,  was  perhaps 
regrettable,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  wayward  Matty  should  attend  a 
class  at  all  was  in  some  sense  a  gain. 

Two  evenings  ago,  a  sixpence  which 
was  to  have  beeu  bestowed  as  a  prize 


for  good  conduct  was  not  to  be  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  class.  Suspi- 
cion fell  upon  Matty,  who  was  relent- 
lessly searched,  even  to  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  but  in  vain.  Then  one  lady. 
still  unconvinced,  had  boldly  run  her 
fingers  through  the  tangled  head,  and 
there,  knotted  tight  into  a  curl,  was  the 
missing  coin.  Matty's  early  training, 
in  spite  of  her  mother's  repeated  asser- 
tions that  she  had  "always  brought  the 
child  up  respectable,"  had  obviously 
been  too  much  for  her.  but  no  doubt 
the  fun  of  so  skilfully  eluding  her 
elders  had  also  been  irresistible.  "It 
weren't  the  pennies  I  done  it  for,"  she 
gasped  between  spasmodic  sobs  of  out- 
raged pride,  possibly  of  shame,  and 
certainly  of  fury  at  having  been  out- 
witted. And  the  clergyman  whom 
Matty  ever  afterwards  called  the  "doll- 
parson,"  and  whom  she  regarded  with 
unhesitating  confidence  as  her  natural 
protector,  believed  her,  for  he  main- 
tained, in  spite  of  her  persistent  revolt 
against  discipline,  that  he  had  never 
discovered  any  bad  instincts  in  hi« 
protfgte.  So  he  dried  her  eyes  and  es- 
corted her  home  to  an  hysterical  and 
ineffective  mother  whose  pious  expres- 
sions of  vicarious  repentance  aroused 
in  him  the  deepest  suspicion.  He  was, 
however,  after  ten  years'  work  in  the 
slums,  an  old-fashioned  believer  in  the 
strengthening  and  purifying  influence 
of  maternal  responsibility;  so  having 
gently  but  firmly  explained  to  Matty 
the  nature  of  her  misdemeanor,  he  had 
comforted  her  with  a  wax  baby  nearly 
as  large  as  herself  and  with  a  far  com- 
pleter wardrobe  than  the  child  had 
ever  owned. 

This  morning  he  had  witnessed  the 
firstfruits  of  his  experiment!  As  he 
went  on  his  way  he  smiled  to  himself 
over  Matty's  unexpected  knowledge  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  scarcely 
justified  by  the  limited  amount  of  re- 
ligious teaching  she  had  consented  to 
imbibe.    He  thought  it  quite  uncertain 
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whether  she  had  ever  been  baptized 
herself— it  was  a  point  on  which  he 
doubted  the  mother's  veracity— but  at 
least  the  child  had  been  determined 
that  "Florence"  should  have  a  good 
start  as  a  Christian  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  a  "gawdinother." 
Matty's  clerical  friend  also  wondered 
how  soon  Yenci,  the  little  Jewish  girl 
whose  sponsorship  had  been  repudiated, 
would  be  "even"  with  Matty.  His 
work  led  him  constantly  amongst  the 
unorthodox  Jews,  of  a  class  which  has 
a  clever  capacity  for  making  the  best 
of  both  worlds  in  the  matter  of  philan- 
thropy, as  well  as  amongst  those  who. 
presumably  converted  to  Christian- 
ity and  cast  out  by  their  own  com- 
munity, are  naturally  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  their  Christian  neighbors. 
He  knew  Yenci,  whose  parents  be- 
longed to  the  first  class,  and  he  knew 
that  between  the  two  little  girls  there 
existed  a  curious  unacknowledged 
friendship,  which  had  in  it  an  element 
of  rivalry.  Matty's  originality  and  in- 
comparable daring  were  occasionally 
useful  to  the  group  of  Jewish  children 
whose  games  Yenci  organized,  and 
whom  she  led  through  the  streets  of 
Spitalfields  in  search  of  adventure.  And 
while  Matty  sometimes  joined  in  their 
games  and  picked  up  a  smattering  of 
Yiddish,  and  admired  Yenci's  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  she  was  instinctively 
conscious  that  she  herself  as  an  Eng- 
lish child  and  a  Gentile  held  a  superior 
])osition  to  the  "alien,"  for  Yenci's  par- 
ents were  Polish  Jews.  If  she  did  not 
understand  anything  of  the  religious 
differences,  she  had  been  quite  quick 
enough  to  pick  up  a  recognition  of  that 
dividing  line  which  in  the  East-end  is 
never  forgotten  even  by  the  children, 
and  to  be  convinced,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  little  Jewish  girl  was  no  suit- 
able "gawdniother"  for  her  Florence. 

That  Matty's  incursions  Into  the 
Ghetto  were  countenanced  by  the  Jew- 
ish mothers  was,  perhaps,  a   point  in 


the  child's  favor,  for  no  flagrant  mis- 
demeanor on  the  part  of  this  Gentile 
scapegrace  would  have  been  tolerated 
for  a  moment. 

It  was  in  the  Jewish  quarter  that  I 
first  saw  Matty,  and  It  must  be  owned 
that  our  brief  acquaintance  began  un- 
der rather  discreditable  circumstances. 

In  a  back  street  of  Spitalfields,  there 
is  a  small  and  unimposlug  edifice  which, 
iu  the  days  when  the  silk  looms  were 
at  work,  and  the  flying  shuttle  could  be 
heard  through  every  open  doorway,  was 
used  as  the  French  Huguenot  ChapeL 
Here  also  John  Wesley  had  thundered 
forth  his  message  from  the  wooden  pul- 
pit, and  now  it  is  "hired  on  lease"  as  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  On  the  winter  af- 
ternoon on  which  I  had  strolled  into  it 
out  of  a  mild  curiosity  to  see  Its  relics 
it  had  a  dark  and  dreary  aspect.  Its 
only  occupant  was  a  venerable  bearded 
gentleman  who  might  have  sat  for  a 
portrait  of  his  Father  Abraham.  He- 
looked  up  for  a  moment  to  cast  a  hawk- 
like eye  upon  the  Intruder,  but  seeing- 
that  I  was  only  occupied  with  the  mu- 
ral tablets  erected  by  pious  Huguenots 
and  Wesleyans  he  bent  again  over  the 
Torah  and  coutinued  to  mumble  out  the 
law.  Presently  from  under  the  seat  of 
a  high  wooden  pew  in  which  I  had  es- 
tablished myself  to  rest  for  a  few 
moments,  I  became  aware  of  a  gentle 
shuffling  sound  which  was  followed  by 
a  cautious  tug  at  my  skirts.  Looking 
down  in  nervous  expectation  of  what 
should  follow,  I  saw  a  small  head  of 
light  yellow  curls  emerge,  and  a  minute 
aud  grimy  hand  confidently  clutched 
my  skirt.  A  dirty  little  face,  adorned 
with  a  wide  grin  and  a  pair  of  twink- 
ling blue  eyes,  was  raised  to  mine  for 
a  moment,  while  a  tiny  finger  was 
IK)  in  ted  at  the  venerable  figure  bent 
over  the  desk.  Then  from  somewhere 
near  my  feet  was  emitted  a  sound  such 
as  all  boys  and  a  few  girls  of  every  age 
and  nationality  can  produce  with  the 
aid  of  two  fingers  to  their  lips.    In  this. 
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east1  it  was  .certainly  subdued,  but 
Abraham  raised  his  nose  for  a  moment 
from  his  book  and  scowled  terribly  in 
my  direction. 

Meantime  a  slight  scuffle  and  the 
whisk  of  a  ridiculous  skirt,  and  the 
child,  imp,  or  whatever  It  was,  had 
reached  the  open  doorway,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  pair  of 
eyes  dancing  with  mischief  peering 
round  the  doorpost.  Happily  for  me. 
since  I  felt  myself  left  in  an  equivocal 
position,  Abraham  at  that  moment 
caught  sight  of  the  vanishing  child  in 
the  doorway,  and  I  left  the  building 
with  what  haste  I  could,  and  I  trust 
with  an  unblemished  character.  It  was 
a  few  days  later  that  I  saw  Matty  for 
the  second  time.  Her  friend  the  "doll- 
parson"  was  strolling  with  me  down 
Went  worth  Street,  when  at  a  crowded 
corner  we  became  aware  of  some  ob- 
struction to  the  traffic.  A  drayman 
with  many  sanguinary  ejaculations  had 
l>een  forced  to  draw  his  powerful  horses 
up  short  upon  their  haunches  whilst  in 
the  middle  of  the  roadway,  under  their 
very  noses,  was  Matty— skipping.  In- 
different alike  to  the  epithets  heaped 
ui>on  her  by  the  justly  indignant  dray- 
man, and  to  the  fact  that  those  tramp- 
ling Iron  hoofs  were  within  a  perilous 
distance  of  her  bare  toes,  the  child 
danced  backwards  and  forwards  over 
her  rope  with  all  the  grace  and  dex- 
terity which  characterized  her  every 
movement.  I'p  a  by  street  a  barrel-or- 
gan was  playing  a  popular  waltz  tune, 
and  she  skipped  in  time  to  the  music, 
executing  all  sorts  of  Intricate  figures 
the  while,  with  extraordinary  precision. 
Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  us,  and 
flinging  down  her  bit  of  rope  to  be 
trampled  on  by  the  horses,  she  flew 
across  the  street,  and  clasping  her 
friend's  hand  with  l*>th  her  own  small 
ones  she  peered  at  me  behind  his  back, 
Jigging  meantime  up  and  down  on  her 
toes  after  the  manner  of  young  chil- 
dren.   "Yer  the  lady   I  'ad  larks   with 


in  the  synagogue/'  she  announced  with 
the  wide  grin  which  was  already  famil- 
iar to  me.  I  meekly  acquiesced,  and 
my  acceptance  of  the  position  seemed 
to  create  a  bond  of  nefarious  fellow- 
ship between  Matty  and  myself  which 
for  Its  brief  duration  was  Inexplicably 
flattering. 

"But  you  should  see  her  dance/*  said 
the  "doll-parson"  to  me  later,  when  he 
had  been  explaining  the  difficulties 
over  Matty's  moral  and  mental  educa- 
tion. He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  already  interested  a  theatrical 
friend  in  her.  "But  meantime  she  must 
go  through  the  mill,  poor  little  Matty/* 
he  added,  "and  the  mother's  the  diffi- 
culty." 

Yenci  did  not  have  to  wait  so  very 
long  for  the  occasion  of  "being  even" 
with  her  rival.  After  the  unlucky  inci- 
dent of  the  sixpence,  a  determined  ef- 
fort was  made  to  reclaim  Matty  more 
efficiently.  There  was  even  some  talk 
of  getting  her  Into  a  home  for  Waifs 
and  Strays  in  the  country,  but  the 
wiser  amongst  those  interested  in  her 
welfare  decided  that  the  little  girl  could 
be  best  controlled  through  her  affec- 
tions. And  there  was  no  doubt  that 
she  clung  with  a  curious  but  undenia- 
ble attachment  to  her  comfortless  home 
and  to  the  foolish,  slovenly  mother  who 
varied  in  her  maternal  attitude  between 
hysterical  demonstrations  of  tenderness 
and  apathetic  indifference. 

This  attachment  of  Matty's  was  re- 
garded as  a  sign  that  the  mother,  ac- 
cording to  her  lights,  was  not  after  all 
such  a  bad  one.  Mrs.  Power,  as  she 
chose  to  be  called,  never  ceased  to 
thank  heaven  for  having  "remembered" 
the  four  other  children  who  had  been 
born  to  her  and  thus  restricted  her  re- 
sponsibilities; but  she  was  never  un- 
kind to  the  child  and  fed  her  out  of  her 
wages  and  the  money  supplied  to  her 
without  stint  if  also  without  discretion 
or  management  It  was  at  all  events 
agreed— and  here  the  "doll-parson"  was 
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probably  listened  to— that  without  re- 
sponsibilities at  all,  Mrs.  Power  would 
1k>  a  less  edifying  member  of  society. 
Meantime  Matty  conceived  the  deepest 
distrust  of  those  kind  and  active  ladles 
who  had  already  deprived  her  of  her 
mother's  society  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  and  who  now  talked  In  their 
smooth  gentle  voices  about  the  country. 
She  did  not  know  definitely  what  the 
"country"  might  mean— her  irregular 
attendance  at  classes  had  never  earned 
her  the  right  to  spend  the  day  there— 
but  it  haunted  her  childish  dreams  as  a 
pitiless  inexorable  waste  devoid  of 
houses  or  barrel-organs,  or  Yencls.  or 
even  mothers.  So  she  was  left  at  home, 
but  Mrs.  Power  was  seriously  talked 
to,  and  all  the  philanthropic  and  polit- 
ical batteries  of  Spitalflelds  were  let 
loose  upon  the  couple.  As  a  conse- 
quence Matty,  for  a  brief  space,  came 
to  the  Provided  schools  with  amazing 
regularity,  and  her  mother  was  even 
induced  to  take  her  to  church  on  two 
eonsecutive  Sundays. 

In  these  days,  when  the  condition  of 
our  infant  population  has  become  very 
properly  one  of  the  most  important  of 
economic  questions  in  England,  and  leg- 
islation is  busy  with  the  protection  of 
the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  their  interests  will  es- 
cape the  contamination  of  party  feel- 
ing. In  the  opening  months  of  this 
year  of  grace  1908,  the  needs  of  the  un- 
derfed and  necessitous  school-children 
and  the  desirability  of  the  long-suffer- 
ing ratepayer  ministering  to  these  needs 
without  the  investigation  demanded  by 
voluntary  contributors,  has  l>ecome  a 
l^pular  warcry  of  the  Progressive  So- 
cialists. Yenci's  father  owned  a  small 
newspaper  shop  and  was  something  of 
a  politician,  so  Yencl  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  (Jentile  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  activity  of  the  Social- 
ists on  their  behalf,  as  opi>osed  to  the 
voluntary  fund  inaugurated  by  the 
t'nnnty  Council.    Therefore  one  Friday 


afternoon,  when  she  was  doing  her 
mother's  shopping  in  Middlesex  Street, 
and  caught  sight  of  Matty  dodging 
between  the  avenues  of  barrows,  div- 
ing under  stalls,  and  pausing  in  her 
swallow-like  flight  to  gaze  lovingly  at 
a  fine  array  of  penny  toys,  she  deliber- 
ately approached  her.  One  of  Yenci's 
arms  was  thrust  through  a  ring  of 
bread,  and  under  the  other  she  clasped 
a  piece  of  cheese  in  a  newspaper. 
Holding  them  both  out  invitingly  to 
Matty,  she  said  in  her  slow  difficult 
English,  "Have  a  bite,  you  ne-cess-i-tous 
child."  The  little  Jewess  had  got  her 
long  word  quite  correctly,  and  it  im- 
pressed Matty,  who  had  certainly  never 
heard  it  before,  as  quite  the  worst  in- 
sult which  had  ever  been  addressed  to 
her.  Yencl  had  fled  and  was  lost  in 
the  crowd  before  she  had  recovered  her- 
self sufficiently  to  retaliate.  So  she 
went  home  and  thought  'about  It.  and 
decided  that  she  hated  Jews  and  was 
very  glad  she  had  not  allowed  Yencl 
to  be  Florence's  godmother;  but.  after 
the  fashion  of  children,  a  certain  shame 
held  her  from  asking  an  explanation  of 
the  word  of  any  older  person. 

It  was  on.  Monday  morning,  just  as 
school  was  over,  that  a  strange  gentle- 
man appeared  In  Matty's  classroc  m. 
The  children  were  just  forming  up  Into 
a  double  line  to  march  out,  and  the  vis- 
itor swept  the  little  ranks  with  an 
eager  and  critical  eye.  Almost  instantly 
he  singled  out  Matty's  drooping  for- 
lorn little  figure,  pale  grubby  face,  and 
untidy  head  of  hair.  Who,  indeed,  who 
saw  Matty  In  school  could  associate  her 
with  the  child,  instinct  with  life  and 
gaiety,  dancing  joyously  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  thoroughfare,  dodging 
through  the  street  solitary  or  with  an 
army  of  adventurous  spirits  behind  her. 
or  conducting  a  religious  ceremony  upon 
the  steps  of  the  church?  "That  child 
should  be  on  the  list."  he  said  severely; 
and  Matty,  tilled  with  nameless  appre- 
hension.    shivered   and    looked    smaller 
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than  even  Teacher  appeared  doubtful. 
"Our  Care  Committee  knows  all  about 
her/*  she  replied  suavely,  "any  member 
of  it  will  tell  you  the  little  girl  is  small 
for  her  age,  but  she  is  not  underfed." 
But  the  visitor  was  not  satisfied.  "If 
that  child  is  not  necessitous,"  he  said. 
"I  never  saw  one  that  was."  The 
children  had  begun  to  move  now,  and 
Matty  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
dreaded  word.  Her  small  frame  shook 
with  the  very  access  of  rage,  and.  her 
manners  being  still  sadly  primitive, 
she  put  out  a  pink  tongue  at  the  of- 
fender as  she  passed  him.  But  this 
was  an  act  of  Insubordination  which 
could  not  be  passed  over,  for  the  sake 
of  teacher's  pride,  and  a  firm  hand  was 
laid  on  the  skinny  little  shoulder  and 
Matty  was  withdrawn  from  the  ranks 
while  her  companions  marched  on  to 
the  open  door  and  liberty.  "What  did 
you  have  for  breakfast,  little  girl?"  in- 
quired the  stranger,  seizing  his  oppor- 
tunity; and  Matty,  whose  mother  had 
overslept  herself  and  who  had  conse- 
quently come  to  school  on  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  crust  filched  from  the  cup- 
board, answered  unhesitatingly,  *4,Ot 
cross  buns  and  treacle,"  that  being  the 
most  sumptuous  fare  which  rose  at  the 
moment  before  her  mental  vision. 
Teacher  smiled  grimly,  and  Matty,  with 
a  determined  wriggle,  freed  herself 
from  the  detaining  hand  and  was  gone 
like  a  streak  of  lightning.  Outside  the 
school  gates  she  ran  straight  into  her 
friend  the  "doll-purson."  He  was  a 
kind,  comforting  sort  of  person  who 
always  seemed  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  child  wanted  him,  and  she  clung 
round  his  knees,  pouring  out  a  torrent 
of  inarticulate  Indignation  in  which 
"black  gentleman."  entreaties  not  to  be 
taken  away,  and  the  portentous  word 
"cessitous"  alone  reached  him.  As  it 
happened,  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Care  Committee,  and  was  now  on 
his  way  to  interview  the  representative 
\>f  the  Underfed   Children's   Sub-Com- 


mittee of  the  Loudon  Education  Cor 
mittee.  and  Matty  found  a  ready  cob 
forter. 

"Necessitous?  Why,  of  course  you': 
not.  Splendid  feed  this  morning,  bads 
you  V"  "  'Ot  cross  buns  and  treacle 
murmured  a  quavering  little  voice  in 
his  neck,  whilst  a  damp  face  wi 
pressed  against  his  well-starched  ci 
lar.  "Of  course,  of  course,"  said  h< 
protector  soothingly,  "and  when  l'i 
talked  to  that  black  gentleman,  we 
go  and  have  some  dinner  together." 

So  the  only  result  of  political  lute 
vention  in  this  Instance  was  that  Matt 
was  thoroughly  pauperized  for  tin 
day.  and  given  a  dinner  which  nilgl 
have  compensated  for  several  oiuittc 
breakfasts.  When  it  was  over,  h  coi 
fesslou  had  to  be  made,  for  Matty  wa 
developing  a  ?ense  of  honor.  "It  wasn 
*ot  cross  buns  and  treacle,"  came  in 
hoarse  whisper,  whilst  the  "doll-pai 
son"  was  aware  that  two  bright  eye 
were  peering  at  him  through  som 
grubby  little  fingers;  "but  I  though 
as  the  black  gentleman  'd  tike  ni 
away."  "All  right,  Matty,"  he  re 
sponded.  "but  I  think  next  time  we'] 
call  it  a  crust"— and  Matty  turned  ver: 
pink  and  giggled  with  some  decent  dls 
comflture. 

When  she  recounted  her  adventures 
to  her  mother  in  the  eveniug.  she  me 
with  rather  scant  sympathy. 

"Well,  if  they're  goin'  to  give  you  t 
free  breakfast,"  she  queried  fretfully 
for  Mrs.  Power  had  been  listening  t< 
some  discussion  amongst  her  neighbors 
"why  should  /  git  up  early?  And  now 
the  parson's  give  yer  dinner,  and  soon 
it'll  be  supper,  and  there'll  be  gold 
plate  p'raps,  and  every  thin'  else,  an' 
wot  I  say  is,  wot's  the  use  of  us  non- 
mothers  frettin*  ourselves?" 

There  was  undeniably  some  truth  in 
Mi's.  Power's  self-exculpation,  but 
when  a  lady  on  the  Care  Committee  in- 
terviewed her  next  morning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Matty's  breakfast,  which  they 
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knew  to  be  amply  provided  for,  she 
wept  into  a  corner  of  her  apron  and 
said  the  "child  was  that  dainty  there 
was  no  pleasin'  'er,  and  she  was  never 
'ungry  of  a  mornm'— never."  Here 
also  she  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  for 
a  delicate  child  who  lives  and  sleeps 
with  her  mother  in  a  room  eight  feet 
square,  the  window  of  which  is  kept 
hermetically  sealed  all  the  twenty-four 
hours  round,  is  not  likely  to  be  "  'uugry 
of  a  niorninY* 

"I  don't  think  the  woman  is  alto- 
gether to  blame,"  said  the  same  lady  in 
relating  the  incident  to  me  a  little  later. 
"The  child  is  really  unmanageable.  I 
am  afraid  she  will  come  to  no  good." 
"You  see,  she's  a  genius,"  said  I,  "and 
we  know  that  geniuses  cannot  submit 
to  ordinary  limitations."  The  lady 
looked  at  me  In  pained  bewilderment. 
"You  have  never  worked  amongst  the 
poor,  have  you?"  she  asked  tolerantly, 
and  1  was  forced  to  admit  that  1  had 
not.     .     .     . 

It  being  understood  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  dramatic  efforts  of  children 
in  the  East-end,  I  received,  towards  the 
end  of  February,  a  very  kind  invitation 
to  an  entertainment  at  the  Jewish  Night 
School.  The  mild  weather  had  given 
place  temporarily  to  a  biting  north-east 
wind  which  swept  clean  the  drab 
streets  of  Spitalfields,  effectually  ban- 
ishing the  children  from  their  most 
familiar  playground.  Some  forty  or 
fifty  of  them  had  found  a  cheerful  ref- 
uge between  the  blue- washed  walls  of 
the  Night  School,  which  is  conducted 
by  two  Christian  ladies  for  the  benefit 
of  children  of  less  orthodox  Jewish 
parents.  Like  Yeuci,  they  came  out 
of  the  strange  foreign  settlement  which 
lies  so  near  to  the  heart  of  London,  and 
they  were  chattering  an  almost  incom- 
prehensible mixture  *of  Yiddish  and 
broken  English  as  fast  as  their  little 
tongues  could  wag.  Matty  and  Yenci 
had  apparently  decided  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones— at  all  events,  the  latter  had 
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brought  Matty,  possibly  as  a  peace  of- 
fering, to  the  entertainment  This  was 
to  be  a  **show-off"  night.  A  Band  of 
Hope  address  was  to  be  given  by  a 
curate,  who,  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  Temperance  Society,  found  him- 
self confronted  with  the  difficulty  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Jewish  children  to 
be  total  abstainers,  since  the  offices  of 
their  religion  demand  the  occasional  use 
of  wine.  However,  the  Band  of  Hope 
is  always  a  convenient  peg  on  which 
to  hang  an  entertainment  for  the 
young,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  to 
have  the  merit  of  originality  since  the 
children  themselves  were  to  provide  the 
performance.  It  was  a  cheerful  room, 
and  well  warmed  and  lighted;  the  walls 
were  hung  with  colored  prints  from 
the  Graphic,  from  the  Yiddish  illus- 
trated papers,  and— which  was  remark- 
able in  a  Jewish  night  school— one  large 
illuminated  text:  "Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  World  to  Save  Sinners."  The 
question  of  conversion  with  its  heavy 
responsibilities  naturally  does  not  arise 
in  the  Night  School.  The  Jewish  chil- 
dren are  supposed  to  be  taught  nothing 
of  Christ  until  they  are  thirteen,  by 
which  time  they  are  considered  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  their  own  religion. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  parents  of 
these  children,  though  they  may  attend 
the  synagogue  and  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath, are  distinctly  lax,  and  they  have 
raised  no  objection  to  the  sweet  and 
simple  statement  on  the  wall.  I  found 
myself  wondering  what  it  might  con- 
vey to  these  little  souls  who,  according 
to  their  own  tradition,  had  so  recently 
been  fetched  by  an  angel  from  the 
Jewish  treasury,  where  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  they  had  lain  await- 
ing their  incarnation.  The  preternat- 
ural wisdom  of  some  of  the  faces 
seemed  to  make  the  tradition  compre- 
hensible. There  were  five  rows  of 
children,  the  majority  girls,  but  at  the 
back  there  was  one  form  full  of  boys- 
shy,  self-conscious,  snuffling  little  boys, 
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amongst  whom  there  was  a  constant 
circulation  of  one  grimy  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. They  were  all  nicely  dressed, 
boys  and  girls  alike,  even  to  the  very 
poorest;  most  of  them  in  close  woollen 
caps  and  knitted  jerseys,  and  they  had 
more  color  in  their  clothes  than  is  usual 
with  London  children. 

Matty,  with  her  peculiar  grin  of  good 
fellowship,  dragged  a  wooden  stool  close 
to    my   side,    and   hugging   "Florence" 
tightly  in  her  arms,  settled  herself  down 
as  a  mere  spectator.    For  once  her  face 
shone   with   cleanliness   and   her   hair 
had  been  carefully  combed  so  that  the 
curls  stood  out  in  a  perfect  bush  round 
her  head.    Her  pinafore  and  Florence's 
robe,  however,  had  alike  escaped   the 
wash-tub,  and  were  a  good  match  to 
the    boys'    handkerchief.    She   deliber- 
ately spelt  over  the  text  to  herself,  re- 
peating the  last  word  with  quite  un- 
necessary   emphasis.    Sinner*.    A   very 
devil-may-care    twinkle    leapt    to    her 
eyes  as  they  swept  the  rows  of  Jewish 
children  in  front  of  her.  and  it  Is  to  bo 
feared  she  did  not  apply  the  word  per- 
sonally. "Florence  shan't  'ave  no  gawd- 
mother,"  she  murmured  triumphantly; 
she  knewr  now  how  right  she  had  been. 
Fortunately,    Yenci    was    absorlwnl    iu 
marshalling  her  forces  in  the  front  row, 
and  did  not  heed  the  challenge.    The 
proceedings   opened    with    the    Lord's 
Prayer,  that  ancient  Jewish   form  of 
supplication  from  which  the  clause  in- 
troduced by  Him  Who  came  to  save 
sinners  was  not  on  this  occasion  omit- 
ted: "Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
It  is  a  consoling  reflection  that,  what- 
ever the  condition  of  distress  in  Spital- 
fields, the  Jewish  children,  owing  to  the 
good  management  of  their  mothers,  are 
usually  well  enough  fed  to  be  in  high 
spirits,  and  the  curate  who  delivered  a 
most  careful   address  to  them  on  the 
amount  of   money   spent  on   drink   in 
England  found  his  hands  full  this  even- 
ing.   The  intelligent  and  vociferous  in- 


terest which  these  children  display 

In   statistics    was   overwhelming;    L 

our  gratification  received  something 

a  shock  presently,  when,  in  response 

a  question  as  to  why  they  should 

happy  to  belong  to  a  Band  of  Hope 

forest  of  small  hands  was  waved,  f 

lowed  by  an  almost  unanimous  she 

of  "Because  it  costs  less  money,  si 

The  curate,  dismayed  by  so  Israelltl 

an  argument,  changed  the  conversati 

by  asking  the  little  girls  If  they  kn< 

why  they  sat  in  front  and  always  cai 

before  the  boya.    Here  was  Matty's  c 

portunity.    She  was  a  little  tired  of  li 

superior  position  as  an  outsider  to  tt 

company  of  "sinners,"  and  in  the  qui 

tion    of    drink    and    money    she    w 

wholly    uninterested;     but    here     w 

something  that  she  knew  about,   ai 

her  skinny  arm  shot  up  unhesitating] 

"We's  bigger/'  cried  the  shrill  voice 

the  imp,  "we'se  better,  and  we'se  mo 

important"     The   dissentient    inurm 

from  the  back  bench  was  calmed   1 

the  curate's  explanation  that  boys  lur 

to  earn  money.    "Garn,"  retorted   tl 

shrill  little  voice  at  my  elbow,   whi 

Yenci    in    the   front    row   politely    e 

plained  that  girls  also  were  sometiim 

expected  to  contribute  to   the  famil 

purse.    The  curate   retired   after  thi 

and  the  serious  business  of  the  eveninj 

from  the  children's  point  of  view,begai 

Two  mites  in  blue  pinafores  ascende 

the  platform  and  sang  in  a  hoarse  littl 

duet  about  cooking   and  baking   wit 

admirable    dramatic     action.      Jewls 

children  are  not  shy,  and  there  wa 

much  competition  during  the  evenin 

for  the  part  of  performer.    Matty  coi 

tinued  to  sit  apart  and  apparently  ei 

tranced.  Yenci,  as  mistress  of  the  cer< 

monies,  was  in  her  element.    She  had 

good  memory,  and  chose  her  subord 

nates  well,  and  the  lady  who  had  pn 

viously  coached  them  had  the  wlsdoi 

to  leave  her  full  control  for  the  evei 

ing.  while  she  devoted  her  own  enei 

gies  to  the  piano. 
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The  contrast  between  the  two  chil- 
fiint.  The  one  was  a  born  leader,  a 
cant.  The  one  was  a  born  leader,  a 
veritable  Napoleon  amongst  her  fel- 
lows, competent,  well  ordered,  recog- 
nizing herself  as  a  small  but  not  unim- 
portant member  of  a  chosen  if. perse- 
cuted people.  Matty  on  the  other  hand. 
Avas  above  all  things  an  individualist, 
an  adventuress,  ready  to  tight  for  her 
own  hand  or,  still  better,  her  own 
amusement,  but  incapable  of  submit- 
ting to  discipline  or  of  identifying  her- 
self with  her  fellows.  Looking  at  the 
two  together,  it  seemed  to  me  possible 
to  understand  the  steady  growth  and 
consolidation  of  the  Jewish  Colony  in 
Bast  London,  and  the  lack  of  resist- 
ance in  the  shifting  Gentile  i>opulation 
of  Spitalfields. 

Yenci  and  three  younger  girls  had 
just  finished  waving  Immense  Union 
Jacks  ubove  their  heads  and  singing  a 
patriotic  song  alnmt  the  "Bed.  White, 
and  Blue,"  which  lost  something  of  its 
point  from  the  fact  that  they  were  none 
of  them  of  British  extraction,  when 
Matty  suddenly  leapt  to  her  feet.  Still 
clutching  "Florence.'*  she  made  her  way 
up  to  the  platform.  "Please,  teacher, 
may  I  slngV"  The  lady  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  Matty's  capacities,  and  the 
program  should  by  now  have  l>een  fin- 
ished; but  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
who  was  human  to  resist  the  little 
flushed  eager  face  and  the  sparkling 
eyes.  So  Matty  climbed  on  to  the  plat- 
form, and  with  great  aplomb  she  sang 
a  little  song  about  "Dirty  Tommy'— 
unaccompanied,  since  nobody  had  ever 
heard  it  before.  It  was  a  funny  croon- 
ing, rather  unintelligible  little  song,  and 
seemed  to  have  some  connection  with 
her  own  grubby  pinafore. 

But  presently  the  lady  at  the  piano 
struck  some  chords,  and  Matty,  kick- 
ing off  her  shoes,  began  to  dance. 
Surely  she  had  never  danced,  in  Spital- 
fields at  all  events,  as  she  danced  that 
night    This  minute  atom  of  humanity 


became  the  embodiment  of  life  and 
movement,  in  complete  abandonment 
apparently  to  a  sensation  of  pure  joie 
de  vivre.  It  was  not  merely  the  natu- 
rally joyous  dance  of  childhood;  the 
steps  were  intricate,  and  presently,  toss- 
ing her  doll  to  Yenci  in  the  front  row, 
she  tore  off  her  pinafore,  and  holding 
it  above  her  head  as  a  scarf,  she  danced 
with  all  the  grace  and  finish  of  a  pro- 
fessional. The  little  boys  giggled— but 
that  is  only  a  way  boys  have  of  pre- 
tending that  they  are  not  impressed— 
and  the  girls  sat  spell-bound.  Watch- 
ing her,  I  could  feel  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  child  had  been  very  care- 
fully trained  in  that  mysterious  past 
out  of  which  she  came,  and  of  which 
she  could  or  would  tell  us  nothing. 

Quite  suddenly  she  stopped,  leaped 
lightly  off  the  platform,  and  running  to 
Y'enci,  who  was  too  astonished  to  move, 
she  snatched  "Florence"  from  her.  4,I 
likes  yer,  Yenci."  she  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly; "but  you  know  yer  a  sinner,  and 
Florence  can't  have  no  gawdmother"; 
and  with  that  parting  shot,  and  with- 
out another  word  to  any  of  us,  she  was 
gone  like  a  flash  into  the  night. 

For  a  few  moments  we  were  all  par- 
alyzed by  the  suddenness  of  her  move- 
ments, and  it  was  with  a  conscious  ef- 
fort that  we  rose  to  our  feet  to  con- 
clude the  evening  with  the  National 
Anthem  and  a  hymn  of  suitable  selec- 
tion. The  Jewish  children,  from  whom 
Matty  might  with  advantage  have 
learned  good  manners,  said  good-night 
very  prettily  to  the  ladies,  and  then  a 
little  deputation,  headed  by  Yenci,  came 
to  invite  me  to  attend  a  much  grander 
entertainment  to  be  given  by  them  in 
a  big  hall  the  following  week,  and  for 
which  this  had  been  in  some  sense  a 
rehearsal.  Influenced  largely,  I  must 
admit,  by  the  hope  of  seeing  Matty 
dance  again,  I  accepted.  "She  will  be 
there,  won't  she?"  I  inquired  of  one  of 
the  ladies  afterwards.  The  lady  smiled 
enigmatically,  and  shrugged  her  shoul- 
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tiers.  "No  one  knows,"  she  said;  "but 
I'll  try  to  catch  her.  Poor  little  girl," 
she  added  rather  sadly,  "I  doubt  if  we 
are  doing  her  much  good." 

"But  Mr.  B.— "  (naming  the  doll-par- 
son) "has  some  scheme  for  her,  has  he 
not?"  I  inquired  hopefully.  The  lady 
smiled  again,  this  time  with  evident 
amusement.  "I  believe  so,"  she  replied 
briefly.  "We  have  all  had  schemes  for 
Matty." 

And  next  week  I  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment The  morning  after  the 
entertainment  at  the  night  school  Matty 
and  her  mother  had  disappeared,  bag 
and  baggage,  and  no  trace  of  them  has 
yet  been  found.  It  is,  of  course,  a  way 
they  have  in  Spitalflelds,  but  those  of 
us  who  had  known  the  little  girl,  even 
those  to  whom  she  had  been  most 
troublesome,  feel  a  chill  sense  of  loss 
and  depression.  The  *'doll-parson"  is 
furious,  but  he  knows  now  that  lie  was 
justified  in  his  deep  distrust  of  Mrs. 
Power.  "That  woman  has  stolen  a 
march  upon  us,  and  has  gone  to  turn 
the  child's  talent  to  account— some- 
where," he  declares;  "but  I  shall  find 
her." 

The  Nineteenth  Century   and  After. 


Will  he?  I  wonder.  He  Is  of  course 
an  optimist,  or  he  could  not  have 
worked  for  ten  years  in  the  Bast-end, 
and  yet  refuse  to  be  discouraged.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Matty  literally  danced 
out  of  our  lives  as  she  did  out  of  the 
Night  School  that  cold  February  even- 
ing—danced away  from  order  and  disci- 
pline and  all  those  limitations  of  which 
she  had  such  an  instinctive  terror.  Just 
as  there  are  nymphs  of  the  wood  and 
stream  who  occasionally  lose  their  way 
amongst  us  mortals,  so  perhaps  there 
may  be  spirits  of  the  pavement,  mis- 
chievous elfin  creatures  who  cannot  be 
fitted  Into  the  scheme  of  our  later  civil- 
ization. As  such  I  shall  always  think 
of  Matty,  but  meantime  the  harsher 
realities  of  life  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
her  friends  are  searching  diligently. 
The  "doll-parson"  has  aa  Immovable 
conviction  that  we  shall  find  her  next 
winter  upon  the  boards  of  the  panto- 
mime. It  Is  possible,  and  it  is  even 
more  possible  that  some  day  we  may 
flock  to  see  a  dancer  of  Buropean  rep- 
utation, but  she  will  no  longer  be  Matty 
of  Spitalflelds. 

Rose  M.  Bradley. 
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The  Boy  whistled  softly  as  he  moved 
about  the  room,  picking  up  one  thing 
and  another,  and  putting  together  those 
of  his  possessions  which  were  to  be  left 
behind.  It  was  early  yet.  The  dawn  had 
just  come  in,  chili  and  gray  with  fore- 
boding of  rain,  and  the  wind  sounded 
gently  disconsolate  as  it  sighed  amongst 
the  trees  and  round  the  angles  of  the 
house  on  that  October  morning.  The 
weather  might  have  made  an  effort  to  be 
a  little  less  depressing,  the  Boy  thought, 
for  as.  it  was  it  would  not  be  much 
of  a  day,  and  a  little  sunshine  might 
have  helped  things  through.  There 
were  so  many  good-byes  to  be  said 
before  another  dawn  came  in,  and  he 


hated  saying  good-bye.  There  was  the 
mater,  the  best  mater  in  the  world;  she 
would  feel  it  rather  just  at  first,  though 
she  had  always  wanted  him  to  apply 
for  this  special  billet,  and  had  not  said 
a  word  even  when  some  ass  at  the  War 
Office  told  her  that  it  was  *'a  two  years* 
job  in  a  deadly  climate."  Still  It  was 
bad  to  say  good-bye.  There  were  the 
horses  to  leave  behind,  his  own  hunters 
and  the  others,  the  dogs,  and  all  the 
people  about  the  place,  the  keepers  and 
the  grooms,  good  sorts  all  of  them. 
And  the  old  place  itself.  Altogether  It 
was  not  going  to  be  a  nice  day,  but  still 
the  Boy  whistled  softly  under  his 
breath,  and  did  not  feel  too  depressed. 
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because,  after  ail,  the  "good-bye"  that 
mattered  most  had  been  said  the  day 
before,  and,  though  the  thought  of  it 
had  cast  a  shadow  over  his  last  few 
days  at  home,  yet  he  had  come  away 
from  saying  it  happier  than  he  had 
thought  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be, 
and  had  wondered,  as  he  rode  home 
through  the  lanes,  why  he  had  never 
realized  before  what  a  glorious  place 
the  world  was,  how  good  it  was  to  live, 
and  how  quickly  two  years  in  West 
Africa  would  pass;  for  had  he  not  now 
something  to  live  for,  some  one  to  think 
of  when  the  hours  went  slowly? 

From  all  of  which  it  may  be  gathered 
that  he  was  in  love,  and  because  he 
was  very  young  and,  because  he  had 
never  had  the  complaint  before,  he  took 
it  badly;  so  badly,  that  his  mother, 
from  whom  he  fondly  imagined  that 
he  had  concealed  every  sign  of  it,  but 
who  had  recognized  the  fact  long  before 
he  was  aware  of  It  himself,  watched 
the  symptoms  anxiously  and  tried  to 
hide  her  heartache  when  she  realized 
that  some  one  else,  and  that  a  stranger, 
had  taken  her  Boy  from  her  in  the  last 
few  weeks  which  she  had  thought 
would  belong  to  herself.  He  was  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  make  her  happy, 
and  still  every  morning  at  breakfast 
put  at  least  half  his  day  at  her  disposal, 
so  that  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of; 
and  if  she  could  not  help  noticing  the 
relief  with  which  he  heard  that  he  was 
not  wanted,  still,  she  felt  that  that  was 
as  it  should  be,  and  only  what  might 
have  happened  long  before.  For  the 
Boy  was  twenty-four,  and  being  good 
to  look  upon  and  of  an  honesty  and 
chivalry  above  the  average,  might,  had 
he  been  so  minded,  have  placed  his 
heart,  which  was  worth  having,  and  his 
possessions,  which  were  great,  at  the 
disposal  of  more  than  one  amongst  the 
daughters  of  his  mothers'  old  friends 
without  fear  of  refusal.  But  he  danced 
with  them  and  hunted  with  them,  and 
enjoyed    life    generally    with    a    gay 


friendliness  to  all  alike  that  was  dis- 
tinctly discouraging,  and  went  on  his 
way  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  heart- 
aches he  left  behind  him.  There  had 
been  nojttie  whose  coming  or  going  had 
made  nre  smallest  difference  to  him. 
and  his  mother  had  secretly  rejoiced 
until  one  short  month  ago.  Six  weeks 
exactly  before  the  date  of  his  sailing, 
the  Boy  heard  that  the  property  which 
marched  with  his  own  had  at  last  found 
a  tenant;  two  weeks  later  Sir  John 
Pleydell  and  his  daughter  Mary  had 
entered  into  their  new  possession*; 
three  days  later,  the  Boy's  mother,  drag- 
ging him,  an  unwilling  victim,  with 
her,  had  felt  it  her  duty,  as  their  near- 
est neighbor,  to  call  upon  them,  and 
from  that  moment  his  world  was 
changed. 

Looking  back  on  these  four  weeks  he 
could  not  have  told  how  it  began,  but 
somehow  after  this  first  visit,  from 
which  he  had  come  away  feeling  unac- 
countably pleased  with  life  in  generul, 
and  with  his  share  of  it  in  particular, 
there  had  been  few  days  which  had  not 
found  him  spending  at  least  some  hours 
at  Kingsmede.  There  was  so  much  to 
show  them — the  best  pools  for  finding 
trout,  the  short  cut  through  the  woods 
to  his  own  place;  as  he  explained  to  his 
mother,  it  was  "only  doing  the  civil 
thing  to  newcomers  to  show  them 
round  a  bit." 

So  the  golden  September  days  flew 
by,  and  found  the  Boy  developing  a 
faculty  for  worship  which  astonished 
even  his  mother,  though,  after  the  man- 
ner of  mothers,  she  had  always  en- 
dowed him  with  every  good  gift,  and, 
if  he  lost  something  of  his  spontaneous 
gaiety  in  the  process,  that  was  only 
natural;  he  had  been  a  boy  too  long, 
and  now  that  she  had  come,  the  lady 
of  his  dreams,  he  was  waking  up  to  a 
new  world,  not  so  happy-go-lucky  as 
the  old  perhaps,  but  more  wonderful, 
much  more  wonderful.  The  day  before 
he  was  to  sail  he  had  ridden  over  to 
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Kingsmede  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
had  had  tea  by  the  great  open  fireplace 
In  the  hall  with  Mary  and  her  father. 
They  had  sat  on  afterwards  talking  in 
the  firelight,  as  they  alwaya^ld,  and 
it  had  all  been  just  as  usinw  except 
that,  like  a  dead  weight  at  the  back 
of  the  Boy's  mind,  lay  the  chilling 
thought  that  it  was  for  the  last  time, 
lie  had  tried  not  to  think  that  the  next 
evening  and  for  all  the  evenings  to 
come  Mary  would  sit  there  pouring  out 
tea,  with  the  firelight  playing  on  her 
hair  as  it  was  now,  and  with  Sir  John 
coming  in  with  his  cheery  account  of 
the  day's  doings,  while  the  dogs  sat 
round  in  a  sedate  circle  waiting  for 
what  a  lucky  chance  might  bring  their 
way;  that  it  would  all  be  just  the  same, 
only  that  he  would  not  be  there;  and. 
though  he  had  wanted  to  make  the 
most  of  this  last  visit,  and  had  thought 
that  there  would  be  so  much  for  him 
and  Mary  to  talk  about,  somehow  a  si- 
lence had  fallen  between  them,  and 
after  Sir  John  had  gone  off  for  his  even- 
ing pipe  the  room  had  grown  very  still, 
so  still  that  the  Boy  had  found  him- 
self wondering  whether  Mary  too  could 
hear  the  beating  of  his  heart,  which  to 
himself  sounded  so  painfully  loud,  and 
he  started  almost  with  relief  when  a 
log  shifted  and  fell,  breaking  the  si- 
lence, and  sending  a  shower  of  sparks 
up  the  wide  chimney.  He  had  risen 
then,  and  she  had  risen  too.  ami  they 
had  stood  together  by  the  hearth,  and 
he  had  held  out  his  hand  to  say  good- 
bye and  had  said,  "Mary,  you  will  not 
forget  me?"  and  she  had  said,  "No,  I 
don't  think  I  can  forget."  Something 
in  her  voice  had  made  him  pause  and 
look  down  into  her  eyes,  and  he  had 
seen  that  they  were  misty  and  soft,  and 
looked  a  little  sorry,  and  had  lost  some 
of  their  sparkle;  and  it  had  l>een  more 
than  he  could  bear,  and  l>efore  he  knew 
it  he  had  found  himself  telling  her  that 
she  must  not  mind  his  going  away,  for 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  un- 


happy; but  that,  if  she  did  mind,  he 
was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  for 
he  loved  her  and  could  not  live  without 
her,  and  if  she  could  ever  think  of  aim 
that  was  all  that  mattered,  for,  though. 
he  had  nothing  to  offer  her  that  was 
worthy  of  her,  still,  all  his  life  was  hers 
to  do  with  as  she  would. 

She  had  been  a  little  frightened  at 
first,  his  voice  had  sounded  so  gruff, 
and  he  had  seemed  so  different  from 
the  light-hearted  Boy  she  knew;  but 
she  had  left  her  hands  in  his.  and  had 
listened  while  he  had  told  her  that  he 
would  come  back  for  her  when  his  two 
years  of  special  service  were  over,  and 
that  after  that  nothing  in  the  world 
would  ever  separate  them  again.  At 
the  end  she  had  turned  to  him  and  had 
said  the  words  that  had  sung  in  his 
heart  as  he  had  ridden  home  under  the 
stars  that  evening,  and  that  were  ring- 
ing there  still  as  he  moved  about  his 
room  on  that  cold  October  morning:  *'l 
don't  think  I  can  forget — I  will  wait." 

"So  you  see  how  it  is,  major.  One 
can't  help  making  an  effort  when  there 
is  some  one  at  the  other  side  of  the 
world  expecting  tremendous  things  of 
one,  and  1  can't  disappoint  her,  can  I  ? 
1  don't  know  if  you  know  what  it  is 
like  to  have  the  best  woman  in  the 
world  waiting  for  you,  but,  by  heaven, 
it  is  worth  having." 

The  major,  whose  experiences  had 
not  lain  altogether  in  that  direction, 
grunted  by  way  of  reply,  and  drew 
the  papers  on  the  table  towards  him. 

A  year  and  a  half  of  tlie  Boy's  two 
years*  service  had  gone  by,  and  the  end 
was  not  so  immeasurably  far  off,  and 
after  all  it  had  been  a  grand  time! — 
hard  work  and  plenty  of  it,  and  the  cli- 
mate none  too  good,  but  the  best  men 
in  the  world  to  work  under,  aud  a  fair 
measure  of  success  to  reward  their  ef- 
forts. Even  the  major,  who,  every  one 
had  told  him.  was  a  surly  brute,  had 
been  uncommonly  good  to  him,  and  the 
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Boy  had  gone  to  the  length  of  endow- 
ing him  with  his  confidences:  not  that 
he  would  understand,  for  he  was  well 
known  to  be  a  woman-hater,  but  a  good 
chap  for  all  that  and  one  to  be  trusted. 
Eighteen  months  under  African  suns 
had  done  little  to  change  the  Boy,  be- 
yond making  him  a  little  leaner  and  a 
good  deal  browner,  and  there  was  the 
old  eagerness  and  joy  of  life  in  his  eyes 
as  he  leant  across  the  table  which 
had  been  drawn  outside  the  major's 
tent. 

"I  should  be  awfully  glad  if  you 
could  see  your  way  to  letting  me  go," 
he  said.  "Piggott  is  really  not  tit  to 
go.  The  doctor  vetted  him  this  morn- 
ing and  says  he  hasn't  a  two-mile  walk 
in  him,  let  alone  two  hundred  miles,  or 
I  wouldn't  have  applied  for  the  job. 
It  would  be  a  chance  for  me  to  do 
something  on  my  own  account,  and 
you  see  I  have  reasons  for  wanting  to 
show  that  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as  I 
look.  I  should  be  back  in  camp  in- 
side of  three  weeks,  and  you  may  trust 
me  not  to  make  a  hash  of  the  show." 

Major  Da  Hi  son  frowned.  It  was 
true  what  the  Boy  said.  Piggott  was 
still  too  weak,  after  his  turn  of  fever, 
to  think  of  going,  and  some  one  was 
wanted  to  take  an  expedition  into  the 
interior  with  a  message  of  warning,  po- 
lite but  tirni,  to  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
which  had,  of  late,  shown  a  tendency 
to  become  more  than  a  little  unruly. 
There  would  be  no  fighting,  though  the 
feeling  was  not  altogether  friendly;  but 
the  mission  required  tact,  and  Harriot, 
the  only  other  officer  at  his  disposal  at 
the  moment,  was  a  blundering  ass 
where  diplomacy  was  concerned,  and 
as  likely  as  not  to  ruin  the  whole 
scheme.  Besides,  though  he  would  not 
own  it,  the  Boy  had  a  way  with  him 
which  the  major  found  it  difficult  to 
resist.  He  was  always  absurdly  pleased 
when  any  one  did  him  a  good  turn. 

"All  right  you  can  go.  You  had 
letter  start  to-morrow  morning.     Take 


Blackett  and  twenty-five  men;  come 
over  this  evening  after  mess,  and  I 
will  give  you  your  instructions — and 
don't  be  such  an  astounding  ass,"  he 
added,  as  the  Boy  sought  energetically 
to  express  his  gratitude;  and  turning 
abruptly  away  the  major  went  into  his 
tent. 

A  low,  continuous  moaning  from  the 
narrow  camp  bedstead,  and  the  irritat- 
ingly  persistent  creak  of  the  ropes  as 
the  improvised  punkah  swung  heavily 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  still, 
hot  air,  now  fainter  as  sleepiness  over- 
came the  punkah-boy  sitting  crouched 
against  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  now 
stronger  as  the  major's  foot  stirred  him 
to  consciousness  again,  but  nothing  else 
save  the  droning  hum  of  insects  to 
break  the  stillness  of  that  burning  af- 
ternoon. The  major  sat  as  though 
carved  in  stone,  his  face  turned  to  the 
bed,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  still, 
straight  figure  lying  upon  it.  He  had 
sat  thus  ever  since  they  had  carried  the 
Boy  into  camp  the  evening  before,  and 
stirred  only  after  each  visit  of  the  doc- 
tor to  follow  him  out  and  learn  his 
verdict. 

He  rose  now  as  the  latter  entered, 
and  for  ten  minutes  or  so  the  two  men 
stooped  over  the  bed,  while  with  deft, 
strong  fingers  the  doctor  moved  the 
bandages  and  made  his  examination. 
Then  he  looked  up,  and  shook  his  head. 

"No  change,"  he  said.  "We  must 
wait.  It  is  not  the  wound  that  is  so 
serious;  that  in  itself  is  nothing;  but 
the  fever  is  taking  it  out  of  him  so, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  the  reaction  when  , 
it  leaves  him.  There  is  nothing  more 
to  be  done  until  that  happens.  He 
has  youth  and  clean  living  on  his  side, 
and  we  will  make  a  fight  of  it;  and, 
believe  me,"  he  added,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  other's  face,  "I  will  do  my 
best."  And  with  an  encouraging  nod 
the  little  man,  with  the  biggest  heart 
and    cleverest    hands    in    the    Service, 
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went  out  leaving  Dallison  to  his  silent 
watching  of  the  figure  on  the  bed. 

It  had  all  been  the  very  worst  luck. 
The  mission  had  been  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  the  expedition  was 
within  four  days  of  home  with  none 
sick  or  sorry,  when,  without  warning, 
as  the  party  defiled  through  a  narrow 
pass  in  the  hills,  a  shot  had  rung  out, 
and  the  sergeant  riding  in  front  had 
turned  in  time  to  see  the  Boy  reel  in 
his  saddle  and  fall  heavily  sideways, 
with  a  bullet  wound  in  the  side  of  his 
head.  It  was  always  the  way,  the 
major  thought  bitterly,  as  he  sat  there 
waiting  for  the  first  sign  of  returning 
life — always  the  best  allowed  to  suffer. 
It  was  some  comfort  to  know  that  the 
fanatic  who  fired  the  shot  was  now  in 
chains,  that  early  dawn  would  bring  a 
just  retribution  and  the  grimmest  pen- 
alty of  the  law;  but  the  sacrifice  of  that 
life  would  not  bring  back  the  other  that 
seemed  to  be  slowly  ebbing  away  in  the 
burning  heat  of  that  heavy,  still  after- 
noon; and  the  major  thought  of  the 
"some  one  at  the  other  side  of  the 
world,"  and  swore  softly  and  compre- 
hensively under  his  breath,  and  won- 
dered whether  the  incessant  moaning 
would  ever  cease,  aud  at  the  unspeak- 
able cruelty  of  it  all. 

For  four  days  and  nights  the  Boy  lay, 
while  the  fever  took  its  course,  and 
wasted  the  strong,  straight  limbs,  and 
took  the  tan  from  his  face,  and  carved 
out  his  cheeks  into  two  big  hollows 
with  a  burning  patch  In  each;  and  now 
and  again  there  would  be  a  pause  in  the 
moaning,  and  the  major  would  bend 
over  to  catch  the  hurried  words  that 
came  tumbling  out  in  a  hoarse  whisper: 
"It  is  all  right— tell  her  it  is  all  right— 
I  am  coming — only  there  is  something 
round  my  eyes  and  I  can't  see — why 
won't  they  let  me  come?  Say  it,  Mary, 
say  it  again;  say  you  will  wait,"  and 
thou  again  at  intervals,  "Mary— 'Mary." 
Rut  after  four  days  the  fever  subsided 
suddenly,  and  left  him  weak,  so  weak 


that  the  major,  whose  eyes  never  left 
the  face  of  the  hastily  summoned  doc- 
tor, was  suddenly  so  reassured  by  what 
he  saw  there,  that  the  reaction  was  al- 
most greater  than  he  could  stand,  and 
he  administereed  a  kick  of  more  than 
usual  violence  to  the  punkah-boy  by 
way  of  relief  to  his  feelings,  and  took 
the  doctor's  hand  in  his  in  a  grip  of 
iron  when  he  left  the  tent,  but  could 
find  no  words  to  express  what  he  felt. 

All  that  night  the  Boy  lay  quiet, 
sleeping  at  intervals,  and  hardly  mov- 
ing, except  just  at  first  to  pluck  feebly 
at  the  bandages  round  his  eyes;  but 
after  the  doctor  had  explained  their 
meaning  to  him,  he  did  not  make  even 
that  effort,  but  lay  still  until  late  into 
the  following  morning.  Bven  then  it 
was  not  until  the  doctor  had  come  and 
gone  that  he  made  an  effort  to  speak, 
and  beckoned  the  major  to  his  side. 

"There  should  be  a  letter,"  he  half 
whispered.  "Will  you  see?  In  a  blue 
envelope.  It  didn't  come  last  mail — I 
am  afraid  something  may  be  wrong." 

The  words  came  in  hurried  gasps  and 
the  hands  clenched  and  unclenched 
themselves  nervously  until  the  major 
put  a  letter  into  them.  Then  the 
strained  position  relaxed,  and  the  Boy 
sank  comfortably  into  the  pillows. 

"Read  it,"  he  said.  "Just  read 
enough  to  see  if  she  is  all  right.  I 
can't  see  with  these  things  round  my 
eyes — and  I  must  know.  You  don't 
mind?" 

And  then  the  major  took  the  letter 
and  opened  it,  and  his  eye  ran  down  the 
page  and  caught  the  words  written 
there.  "It  is  best  that  I  should  tell 
you  before  you  come  back,"  it  said, 
"and  you  will  understand.  You  will, 
I  know,  feel  as  I  do,  that  we  made  a 
great  mistake  in  taking  our  friendship 
for  anything  more  serious.  I  shall  al- 
ways look  back  on  those  days  at  Kings- 
mede  as  some  of  the  very  best.  You 
will  let  me  be  your  friend  still,  and 
some  day  you  will  come  to  know,  as  I 
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have,  the  meaning  of  a  great  love  and 
the  difference  between  that  and  the 
boy-and-girl  friendship  which  we  so 
foolishly  mistook  for  it,  and  you  will 
be  glad  that  I  have  written  this." 

The  major  read  no  further.  There 
was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room.  Then 
the  Boy's  voice,  louder  this  time  and 
with  a  note  of  anxiety  in  it. 

"Well?"  he  said.  "What  is  it?  Tell 
me.  Is  she  all  right?  Why  don't  you 
tell  me?" 

There  was  a  hardly  perceptible  pause 
before  the  major  answered.  "Every- 
thing is  splendid,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
grand  letter." 

Then  as  the  Boy  evidently  expected 
to  hear  more  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  went  on:  "She — she  says  she  often 
thinks  of  the  days  at  Kingsmede"; 
then — with  a  brilliant  flight  of  imagina- 
tion— "she  is  counting  the  days  till  you 
get  back." 

The  Pall  Mall  Magailne. 


The  Boy  sighed  contentedly.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said.  "If  you  will  give  me 
the  letter  I  think  I  could  sleep  now." 

And  the  other  laid  the  letter  on  the 
bed  and  went  out,  and  what  he  suf- 
fered need  not  be  told  here,  for  it  does 
not  concern  the  story  of  the  Boy:  but 
when  the  major  went  back  into  the 
tent  and  moved  to  the  side  of  the  nar- 
row bed,  where  the  Boy  lay  smiling  in 
his  sleep  with  the  .letter  clasped  closely 
in  his  hand,  he  thanked  God  for  the  lie 
that  he  had  told;  for  as  he  looked  he 
saw  that  the  Boy  would  be  spared  the 
bitterness  of  awakening,  and  that  the 
strong,  faithful  spirit  had  gone  out  into 
the  Unknown. 

And  so  the  Boy  died,  with  no  thought 
for  the  mother  whose  heart  would 
break,  or  for  the  friend  who  would 
gladly  have  given  his  life  for  him;  but 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips  for  the  woman 
who  forgot. 

Violet  Snagge. 


IN  EAJPUTANA. 


The  best  part  of  India  is  colored  yel- 
low in  the  map;  it  is  also  the  most  ster- 
ile and  unproductive.  For  the  kind  of 
land  which  has  produced  the  Sikh  and 
the  Rajput  does  not  allow  any  form  of 
life  to  run  quickly  to  seed.  Chivalry, 
clanship,  prestige,  belong  to  the  desert 
and  the  mountain;  but  in  fat  lands  the 
god  is  the  belly.  This  is  a  platitude; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  enter  Rajputana 
from  east  west,  or  south  without  re- 
marking on  it 

Nerve  is  largely  a  climatic  product. 
It  needs  a  thin  dry  air  for  tautness, 
nnd  relaxes  like  a  sjambok  where  the 
atmosphere  is  steamy.  It  is  no  fault 
of  the  Bengali,  Telugu,  or  Tamil  that 
he  does  not  make  a  soldier,  and  no  par- 
ticular credit  to  the  Sikh  or  Pathan 
that  he  makes  a  good  one.  But  cli- 
mate is  not  everything:  police,  order, 
and  security  are  as  demoralising  to  the 
Oriental  as  humidity  in  the  air.      The 


Pathan  from  across  the  Khyber  is  a 
better  man  than  his  neighbor  in  Pesha- 
war; and  the  Gurkha,  who  is  used  to 
settling  his  differences  in  his  own  way, 
can  give  points  to  the  plainsman,  who 
is  overshadowed  by  the  magistrate.  A 
man  who  knows  the  Indian  army  can 
gauge  the  mettle  of  a  regiment  by  the 
locale  of  its  enlistment;  and  he  could,  if 
he  were  brave  enough,  make  a  map  of 
India  and  its  frontiers  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  courage  over  the  different 
race  areas.  In  such  a  map — colored 
as  in  the  charts  of  rainfall,  tempera- 
ture, geological  strata,  and  vegetable 
products — Rajputana  would  appear 
tainted  with  the  rose-pink  of  Jaipur. 

In  a  similar  hypothetical  map  of  a 
century  or  two  ago  the  country  would 
shine,  perhaps,  in  the  full  crimson  of 
active  militarism.  But  when  the 
sword  is  rusty  the  blood  runs  thinner. 
If  the  Rajput  is  not  what  he  was,  it 
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is  because  we  have  taken  from  him  the 
pursuit  of  arms.  Yet  his  survival  in 
the  land  he  has  held  so  bravely  is  due 
to  the  British,  who  only  came  in  time 
to  save  the  race,  exhausted  with  centu- 
ries of  strife,  from  conquest  by  more 
vigorous  invaders. 

But  the  Rajputs  retain  their  pride, 
and,  if  we  can  trust  their  historiau,  it 
is  founded  on  a  splendid  tradition. 
They  walk  and  rlde,as  men  conscious 
of  a  past.  More  than  auy  race  they 
love  distinction.  And  they  cling  to  a 
boast  of  heraldry  that  ennobles  the 
poorest;  for  every  true  Bajput  is  in 
some  distant  collateral  way  the  kin  of 
the  Maharana,  and  can  lay  claim  to  un- 
mixed blood  for  close  on  two  thousand 
years.  Tod,  their  devoted  chronicler, 
traces  their  armorial  bearings  to  a  date 
before  Troy,  and  believes  that  the  an- 
cestors of  Udaipur  carried  their  Palla- 
dium into  the  field  against  Alexander. 
And  though  we  may  have  believed  this 
historian  to  be  no  more  than  a  romanc- 
ing advocate,  and  too  credulous  in  the 
good  faith  of  bards,  we  feel  that  this 
credulity  is  contagious  as  we  cross 
the  Rajput's  frontier,  breathe  his  crisp 
air,  and  admire  his  erect  bearing  and 
the  way  he  sits  his  horse. 

Jaipur,  lying  on  the  highway  between 
Bombay  and  Delhi,  is  generally  the 
first,  and  often  the  only,  Rajput  city  the 
stranger  visits.  It  has  thus  obtained, 
in  relation  to  other  cities,  a  dispropor- 
tionate meed  of  praise  and  the  inevita- 
ble reaction  of  disparagement.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  depreciation  was  in 
the  air.  Two  of  the  correspondents 
with  the  prince  had  recorded  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  one  had  called  Jaipur  vul- 
gar. It  reminded  one  lady  in  the  ho- 
tel of  a  Christmas  cake,  another  of  a 
strawberry  ice,  a  third  of  the  tuzialut 
and  such  tawdriness  as  the  Ma  home- 
dans  carry  in  the  Mohurrum.  "Stucco" 
was  on  everybody's  lips;  and  an  Ameri- 
can called  it  Jerry-built,  and  dived  into 
his  "Murray"  to  see  if  he  could  "catch 


another  city"  on  the  way  to  Bombay. 
And  all  this  resentment  arose  because 
the  city  is  colored  a  rosy  pink  all  over, 
like  almond  blossoms,  and  so  unsub- 
stantial-looking that  one  feels  it  must 
have  risen  "like  an  exhalation/*  and 
might  as  easily  be  spirited  away.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  It  is  very 
solid,  but  high  parapets  of  thin  plaster, 
rising  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  all 
down  the  street,  suggest  the  pretence  of 
a  third  story,  and  add  to  the  air  of 
make-believe  and  unreality  that  per- 
vades the  whole.  The  high  embattled, 
crenelated  walls  and  gateways  may 
have  been  built  round  the  city  to  secure 
it,  or  the  city  may  have  been  conjured 
up  inside.  The  last  explanation  that  is 
likely  to  suggest  itself  is,  that  they  are 
due  to  the  same  elfish  agency  as  the 
rose-pink  fabric  which  they  include — 
to  expand  the  American  lady's  simile — 
like  an  elaborate  piece  of  confectionery 
in  a  stout  iron  pan. 

It  is  the  pinkiness  and  unsubstautinl- 
ity  of  Jaipur  that  has  earned  it  detract- 
ors,— features  that  to  other  eyes  consti- 
tute its  charm.  They  give  it  just  the 
color  and  lightness  that  the  dun  earth 
and  sullen  rock  demand.  Imagine  a 
city  of  pale-pink  houses  with  walls 
green-shuttered,  and  many  of  them 
having  their  upper  stories  intricately 
painted  and  covered  with  white  geo- 
metrical designs  and  drawings  of  ele- 
phants, peacoocks,  and  rajas  going  out 
to  war.  And  pigeons  everywhere, 
more  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other 
city,  so  that  the  end  of  a  street  is  often 
a  vista  of  dancing  gray,  shot  over  a 
flawless  blue  background  of  sky. 

Most  cities  in  the  desert  take  their 
color  from  the  sand  and  the  clay;  Jai- 
pur suffuses  its  environment  with  tints 
of  its  own.  Figures  seen  in  distant 
perspective  down  the  street  give  one 
the  idea  of  a  shredded  patchwork  quilt, 
fluttering  like  gossamer  in  a  faint  stir 
of  wind  as  the  thin  air  seems  to  pal- 
pitate and  make  them  quiver  in  the 
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strong  sunlight  The  harmony  is  us 
haphazard  as  in  flowers  sprinkled  over 
a  Held,  but  every  detail  has  some  dis- 
tinction of  its  own.  A  dot  of  a  child  is 
often  the  most  gorgeous  point  of  color 
in  a  crowd.  In  the  bazaar  one's  eyes 
often  follow  some  serious,  impish,  or 
consequential  urchin  in  magenta  or  pur- 
ple, perched  on  an  ass,  or  on  the  pole  of 
a  gaudy  bullock-cart  beside  the  driver, 
caste-marked  on  the  forehead  with 
great  care,  hair  parted  and  oiled,  eye- 
brows painted  over  with  henna,  and 
clothes  generally  spangled  with  tinsel. 
But  before  the  diminishing  speck  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  traffic  some  other  drift- 
ing atom  will  come  along.  The  bai- 
rttifi,  perhaps,  decked  in  peacock  feath- 
ers and  fantastic  rags,  with  a  turreted 
cap  on  his  head,  will  push  towards  the 
carriage  proclaiming  a  most  unspiritual 
appetite,  which  his  vows  bind  him  to 
ignore.  Or  a  Ilajput  horseman  will 
cause  a  stir  as  he  forges  through  the 
crowd,  sitting  straight  in  his  saddle,  so 
marked  an  aristocrat  that  his  dignity 
derives  nothing  from  the  group  of  re- 
tainers running  evenly  behind  with 
drawn  swords. 

On  the  pavemeut  one  sees  again  and 
again  a  particular  type  of  Brahmin 
who  never  seems  vaguely  abstracted, 
as  many  do,  but  moves  about  as  if  he 
were  appraising  something  definite. 
His  bent  is  clearly  more  academic  than 
spiritual,  and  his  special  style  of  dig- 
nity recalls  illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare's Venetian  plays.  Of  such  a 
type  is  the  Maharaja's  astronomer,  who 
showed  me  over  the  Observatory,  ex- 
plaining the  instruments  of  Jey  Sing 
II.  (1718-34),  lately  restored  partly 
through  his  aid.  As  he  exhibited  the 
gnomon,  yantras,  and  meridional  wall, 
strange  words  like  "equator,''  "declina- 
tion," "azimuth''  scattered  oddly  in  his 
speech,  a  high-flown  Hindi,  sometimes 
attracted  me  to  the  too  technical  mat- 
ter in  hand;  but  most  of  the  time  I  was 
only  conscious  of  enjoying  a  rather  an- 


tique experience,  and  thinking  how  this 
or  that  artist  ought  to  come  East  to 
catch  for  his  canvas  this  inimitably 
precise  and  scarlet-coated  old  sage  by 
my  side. 

Thronged  as  the  streets  are  with  foot- 
passengers,  one  sees  more  mounted  men 
in  Jaipur  than  in  most  cities.  Camels, 
horses,  elephants  and  donkeys  crowd 
the  bazaars,  and  the  square  behind  the 
palace  where  the  Maharaja's  elephants 
are  watered  is  a  sight  worth  seeing* 
The  earth-colored  camels  step  fastidi- 
ously to  the  well  where  the  water  is 
drawn  for  them,  which  they  drink  with 
the  mincing  propriety  of  an  old  maid, 
sipping  it  as  if  with  reluctance  induced 
to  drink  such  stuff,  and  between  sips 
lifting  up  their  heads  from  the  leathern 
vessels  to  gaze  sideways  at  something 
else,  as  if  they  were  the  most  dainty 
creatures  in  the  world  instead  of  being 
altogether  uncouth  and  abnormal. 
The  camel  aping  the  parochial  old  lady 
with  prayer-book  and  bugles  is  peren- 
nially amusing,  but  in  deportment  he 
yields  to  the  elephant,  —  an  anachro- 
nism which  no  custom  can  stale.  The 
Maharaja's  beasts  have  their  foreheads 
and  trunks  painted  over  with  designs 
in  red,  green,  and  gold.  The  largest  I 
saw,  a  mountain  of  embodied  sobriety, 
belonged  to  the  fighting  stud.  He  was 
returning  to  the  city  with  a  load  of 
neem  branches  like  a  huge  walking  ar- 
cade, when  he  stopped  at  the  well  for 
his  draught  and  fell  into  a  reverie 
which  the  mahout  was  too  considerate 
to  disturb.  What  his  thoughts  and 
dreams  can  have  been  Heaven  only 
knows,  but  if  the  eye  Is  any  index  to 
wisdom  one  can  imagine  him  contem- 
plating the  more  abstract  of  the  philos- 
ophies. Beside  him  a  Diogenes  might 
have  appeared  hysterical.  As  he  stood 
there  with  his  untidy  trousers  legs,  for 
all  the  world  like  the  pyjamas  of  a  Ger- 
man storekeeper  I  knew  at  Chanta- 
boun,  his  huge  unwieldy  body,  enor- 
mous   mangy    ears,    minute,    tolerant, 
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humorous  eyes,  provoking  awe  and 
laughter,  I  felt  for  the  hundredth  time 
In  my  life  that  the  beast  was  a  revela- 
tion, and  that  no  amount  of  acquaint- 
ance could  make  him  appear  common 
or  familiar. 

After  a  month  of  cities  and  hotels,  if 
one  has  any  open-air  instincts,  there  is 
sure  to  come  a  craving  for  a  few  days 
of  natural  India.  First  the  wearisome 
troop  of  guides,  touts,  and  boxwallahs 
prepare  one  for  an  exodus,  then  some 
evening  a  long  drive  into  the  untamed 
desert  beyond  the  city  walls  will  make 
it  a  necessity.  This  is  the  time  for 
shikar.  Small-game  shooting  is  good 
nearly  everywhere,  and  ideal  days  may 
be  spent  on  the  large  jhils  which  are 
crowded  with  wild-fowl,  or  in  the 
sandy  scrub  jungle  where  one  may  kick 
up  hare  and  partridge  every  few  yards. 
Then  being  in  a  strange  country,  it  is 
natural  to  wish  to  take  home  a  head  or 
two  of  unfamiliar  fauna.  Black  buck 
and  chinkara  are  more  or  less  abun- 
dant all  over  Rajputana.  and  in  pur- 
suit of  them  one  can  often  get  into 
closer  touch  with  the  people,  and  And 
excuses  for  penetrating  into  many  de- 
lightful hidden  places.  I  will  not  earn 
the  odium  of  Residents  or  district  offi- 
cials by  giving  away  any  particular  lo- 
cality. 

One  is  left,  perhaps,  at  some  minia- 
ture "local  station,"  where  there  is  no 
clock  and  only  one  train  a  day;  the 
staff  apparently  consists  of  a  single 
clerk  on  a  stool  In  a  little  shed  about 
the  size  of  a  P.  &  O.  cabin,  and  a 
dreamy-looking  person  In  a  kind  of 
faded  uniform  who  walks  about  the 
platform  looking  like  a  policeman.  By 
the  wire  fence  two  camels  are  kneeling, 
sent  by  the  nearest  village  hakim,  and 
there  is  generally  some  straight  hard- 
bitten Rajput  standing  by  his  horse,  ap- 
pointed as  guide  by  the  local  chief.  It 
is  not  easy  for  a  stranger  to  determine 
this  man's  status.  The  camel-driver 
will  probably  address  him  out  of  cour- 


tesy as  Thakur  Sahib,  but  his  extreme 
thinness  gives  one  the  idea  that  be  Is 
stinted  in  food;  his  clothes  and  accou- 
trements are  poor,  and  the  parched 
desert  all  round  explains  it  Yet  the 
thought  is  sure  to  cross  one's  mind 
several  times  during  the  day  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  Induce  him  to  accept 
a  present  at  parting. 

A  particular  day  I  have  in  mind  was 
In  a  district  where  the  Thakurs  shoot 
regularly,  and  game  is  consequently 
much  shier  than  in  States  where  it  is 
preserved.  Here  when  anything  is  to 
be  done  the  camel  and  the  aboriginal 
Bhil  are  called  upon  to  help,  being  of 
all  creatures  the  most  inured  to  dearth. 
I  had  both  with  me:  the  Bails  strode 
in  the  wake  of  the  camels  and  did  not 
fall  behind,  though  they  ran  swiftly 
to  the  top  of  knolls  to  left  and  tight 
and  searched  the  horizon  for  a  herd. 
They  were  naked  except  for  the  loin- 
cloth, and  apparently  as  tough,  as 
leather.  For  stalking  the  camels  was 
a  disappointment,  since  the  antelope, 
when  we  came  on  a  herd,  looked  at 
them  with  unnatural  suspicion.  Only 
once  before  noon  did  we  get  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  them,  though  we  fol- 
lowed patiently  without  any  hostile 
sign,  until  I  was  tempted  to  take  a 
shot  from  the  saddle  and  missed. 

At  midday  in  late  March  the  sun  is 
blistering,  and  when  the  herd  has 
taken  fright  and  become  merged  in  the 
dead  dk  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  dis- 
tant hill,  hope  for  a  moment  is  low,  and 
the  driver  will  urge  his  camel  to  a 
green  patch  beside  a  well  that  marks  a 
clump  of  trees  and  an  acre  of  irrigated 
land.  Here  there  is  sure  to  be  a  shel- 
ter on  a  mound,  and  a  machan  high  in  a 
wem  or  tamarind  tree  where  little  boys 
sit  up  at  night  to  frighten  the  beasts 
from  the  corn.  A  pair  of  gentle-eyed 
cows  revolve  slowly  to  the  drowsy 
moan  of  the  well-wheel,  which  is  musi- 
cal and  monotonous,  and  in  harmony 
with  one's  mood.      As  the  wheel  re* 
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volves  the  water  falls  continuously 
from  a  trough  into  the  sockets,  and 
trickles  Into  a  field  of  poppies,  where 
white  and  purple  heads  make  an  ex- 
quisite show  on  the  dun  plain. 

The  place  is  asleep.  The  serious, 
patient  cows,  the  veiled  woman  in  a 
dark-red  adrt,  the  aged  cultivator  and 
his  goat,  the  still  poppies,  seem  to  be 
part  of  some  rite,  and  the  drone  of  the 
wheel  is  an  incantation.  All  are  the 
ministers  of  sleep.  The  camel  kneels 
reluctantly,  sniffs  at  the  water  and  re- 
fuses it  with  hauteur,  and  stiffens  a  sin- 
uous neck  and  relapses  into  dreams. 
The  two  wild-eyed,  starved-looking 
Bhils  make  a  stir  among  the  trees  and 
detach  a  handful  of  sour  green  berries, 
then  yield  to  the  mood  of  the  place. 
I  hold  out  meat  and  bread  and  cheese 
and  eggs,  but  they  shake  their  heads 
stolidly.  Though  not  Hindus,  they 
have  a  tradition  of  some  kind,  vague  as 
their  own  origin,  but  indestructible.  So 
one  sinks  back  Inertly  Into  the  shade 
with  the  sense  that  one  is  In  a  land  of 
ideals  where  the  spirit  is  of  more  ac- 
count than  the  flesh. 

After  an  hour  of  this  peace  one  re- 
members that  there  is  something  to  be 
done.  The  Englishman  is  not  wholly 
material;  and  it  is  the  sight  of  the  rifle 
leaning  against  the  tree  that  challenges 
his  ideal,  such  as  it  is, — a  more  illogical 
one  perhaps  than  the  Bhils',  but  one 
which,  when  weighed  against  his,  may 
help  to  adjust  the  balance.  For  in 
both  the  tradition  Is  some  agency  of  the 
mind  guiding  the  physical  part  to  a 
renunciation  which  is  unintelligible  to 
the  other. 

As  the  Englishman  moves  with  pain, 
stiffens  his  knees,  straightens  his  back, 
and  lifts  himself  from  the  ground,  the 
spirit  of  humor  that  seems  to  reside  in 
Evolution  must  smile  grimly;  for  it  Is 
part  of  the  injustice  of  his  plan  in  its 
present  stage  that  the  Bhil  should  suf- 
fer through  his  own  Ideals  and  the  Eng- 
lishman's  too. 


Stiff,  dry,  parched,  and  shrivelled 
with  the  heat,  the  Englishman  projects 
himself  from  the  scanty  bit  of  shade 
into  the  sun.  The  camel  Is  roused  and 
bubbles  incoherent  protests;  the  two 
Bhils  obey  dumbly;  the  shikari 
stretches  himself  with  a  resigned  smile; 
the  horse  responds  perfunctorily  with  a 
last  attempt  to  carry  off  In  his  teeth 
a  heap  of  half -dead  leaves.  But  there 
is  not  a  sign  anywhere  of  the  beast 
whose  existence  has  brought  this  odd 
assembly  together,  and  there  does  not 
seem  any  reason  why  one's  camel 
should  be  impelled  to  one  point  of  the 
desert  more  than  another.  Beyond  the 
village  there  Is  nothing  but  baked  earth, 
burnt  through,  one  feels  sure,  deeper 
than  wells  are  bored.  The  refraction 
from  the  rocky  surface  burns  upward 
till  one  feels  as  If  one  could  strike 
sparks  by  the  friction  of  khaki  against 
the  skin. 

Only  three  miles  off  in  a  clump  of 
trees  is  the  station  where  one  meets  the 
evening  train.  Against  the  magnetism 
of  this  rest  and  shade  one  needs  faith 
and  a  wholesome  disgust  at  failure.  A 
blank  day  and  the  sense  of  having 
given  In  Is  not  to  be  thought  of  after 
coming  sixty  miles  for  a  purpose. 
Moreover,  that  tradition  must  be  vindi- 
cated in  the  sight  of  the  Rajput  and  the 
Bhils.  A  single  head  will  be  enough 
if  it  measures  decently  and  it  will  hang 
ou  the  wall  between  the  cheetal  and  the 
serow.  Then  one  need  not  go  black- 
buck  shooting  again:  it  is  poor  sport 
At  this  stage  of  despondency  it  is  well 
to  recall  days  when  hope  was  even 
lower,  which  shine  in  the  memory 
through  a  golden  chance  at  the  close. 
There  was  the  antelope  which  was  pro- 
voked to  a  duel  with  another  buck,  in 
which  his  vigilance  was  for  the  time 
averted;  the  cheetal  that  was  playing 
with  a  jackal  in  an  unexpected  nullah; 
the  chinkara  that  stood  on  a  sand- 
dune  against  the  skyline,  and  was  shot 
from  the  tonga  as  one  drove  home  after 
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nine  hours'  fruitless  stalking  in  the  sun. 

It  must  have  been  three  when  we 
saw  a  large  bund  ahead,  and  I  %  slid 
down  from  the  camel  determined  that 
such  good  cover  must  not  be  wasted 
even  if  I  had  to  stalk  vacancy.  I 
crept  up  to  the  bund,  and  peeping  over 
it  saw  that  my  instinct  was  true.  A 
buck  was  standing  beyond  perfectly  un- 
concerned, offering  a  straightforward 
broadside  shot  at  120  yards.  The  bul- 
let hit  him  in  the  windpipe,  and  he  fell 
almost  without  a  twitch.  The  horns 
measured  21  inches.  Then  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards  we  marked  another 
enter  a  patch  of  scrub,  and  I  got  him 
with  a  running  shot  at  80  yards. 

When  one's  bullet  has  gone  home,  it 
is  a  good  time  to  light  one's  pipe  some- 
where under  the  shade  of  a  neem^trev, 
bask  in  the  dry  heat  which  is  no  longer 
obnoxious,  think  of  the  silk-hatted,  sea- 
son-ticketed mob  jostling  one  another 
at  Charing-Cross  and  Waterloo,  thank 
God  that  one  is  not  compelled  to  be  one 
of  these,  and  generally  give  rein  to  the 
sense  of  expansion  and  the  purging  of 
humors  which  solitude  and  the  wilder- 
ness inspire. 

When  we  turned  towards  the  rail- 
way, the  camel  even  seemed  more  in- 
terested in  life.  His  gurglings  lie- 
came  more  musical,  and  he  conde- 
scended to  pluck  a  prickly  teazle,  and 
swung  his  head  into  the  boughs  of  a 
dhdk-tree  to  detach  a  crimson  blossom. 
The  shikari  ceased  to  be  merely  pas- 
sive, and  began  to  make  detours  and 
wheel  his  horse  into  the  low  scrub, 
holding  his  muzzle-loading  rifle,  charged 
with  buckshot  across  the  beast's  with- 
ers, ready  to  despatch  the  hare  as  he 
ran  out. 

Then  came  the  parting,  a  complicated 
moment.  It  is  always  a  delicate  mat- 
ter to  tip  a  Rajput,  but  the  famine- 
stricken  nature  of  the  country  where 
one  shoots  is  likely  to  tempt  a  sports- 
man to  persist.  But  let  it  not  be  in  a 
village  or  anywhere  where  one's  proud 


escort  may  be  observed,  or  he  will  go 
without  reward  for  his  day's  toll.  Per- 
haps behind  some  tree  one  may  get  the 
chance  of  placing  the  gift  in  his  hand. 
Then  emphasize  the  friendliness  the 
man  is  sure  to  inspire.  While  he  pro- 
tests and  says  in  his  kindly  hospitable 
way  that  the  pleasure  of  the  day  has 
been  his,  perhaps  if  one  turns  round 
suddenly  and  makes  some  remark 
about  the  camel  there  is  a  chance  that 
he  may  forget  the  money  in  his  palm 
and  the  matter  of  accepting  it  Or  a 
particularly  martial  salaam  from  the 
Englishman  when  no  one  is  looking 
may  elicit  a  like  response  and  a  consid- 
erate compliance.  The  favor  will  be 
his. 

My  reminiscences  are  of  the  poorest, 
and  incidentally  the  proudest,  soil  in 
Rajputana.  I  have  heard  that  there 
are  districts  where  the  Rajput  is  like 
other  men;  in  Me  war  he  certainly  Is 
not.  The  Maharana  is  a  survival  of 
an  old  order,  and  his  subjects  seem  to 
mirror,  in  a  fainter  degree,  his  chivalry. 
His  palace  at  Udaipur  fills  the  cup  of 
the  valley.  The  city  is  nothing  but  a 
group  of  houses  clustered  round  it,  so 
that  looking  down  at  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  one  sees  only  the  palace 
by  the  lake,  a  fortress  secured  in  old 
times  by  a  gaunt  wedge  of  mountains 
from  physical  invasion,  just  as  it  is  se- 
cured to-day  by  the  Maharana  against 
the  inroads  of  more  subversive  forces. 
Udaipur  is  the  stronghold  of  conserva- 
tism. It  is  inspired  with  a  tradition. 
Entering  it  is  like  coming  upon  a  de- 
tached survival  of  old  Greece,  where 
some  hard-bitten  Theban  or  Spartan 
stock  have  held  out  stoutly  against 
change,  and  clung  to  the  old  standards. 
There  is  even  something  of  the  right 
spectacular  element,  though  too  luxu- 
rious, in  the  bright  islanded  lake 
among  the  hills,  the  marble  palace 
stretching  down  to  it,  the  Rajput  cava- 
lier of  the  embankment  with  his  curved 
sword,  and  the  file  of  Marwari  ladles 
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desceudiug  to  the  yhat  with  a  subdued 
chattering,  pitcher  on  head,  ample- 
bosomed,  and  erect  as  Syrinx,  and 
wearing  a  thin  clinging  shift  embroid- 
ered with  silver. 

On  the  lake  there  are  no  boats  save 
the  Maharana's  state  barge,  and  some 
smaller  craft  belonging  to  him  moored 
by  it.  I  asked  the  reason,  though  1 
knew  instinctively  that  boating  was  a 
royal  prerogative.  The  wide  sallies* 
lake  confirms  ail  one  feels  on  entering 
the  gates — that  one  is  in  the  orbit  of  a 
des|H)tism.  which,  judging  by  what  one 
knows  of  other  parts  of  the  East,  is  the 
best  kind  of  rule  for  the  Asiatic,  pro- 
vided that  the  principle  of  it  is  clan- 
nish. For  the  highest  and  lowest 
types  of  subjects  are  the  products  of 
the  despot. — the  clansmen  whose  chiefs 
have  existed  to  keep  the  clan  intact 
and  preserve  its  prestige,  as  well  as 
the  tril>es  who  are  made  slavish  by  ex- 
ploitation. In  Mewar  the  influence  of 
tradition  is  so  jiervasive  that  a  certain 
pride  and  independence  seem  to  have 
filtered  through  to  the  lowest  classes, 
permeating  to  the  Bhll  and  other  folk 
who  cannot  boast  Rajput  blood.  I  was 
not  surprised  that  most  of  the  Maha- 
rana's sen-ants  refused  tips,  but  when 
a  poor  villager  would  not  take  any  lar- 
gess for  bringing  me  water  from  a  dis- 
tance, saying  that  he  was  pleased 
enough  if  he  had  been  able  to  help  me 
in  any  way,  I  felt  there  was  something 
distinct  in  the  air.  Even  as  I  first 
drove  through  the  city  gate*  I  noticed 
spirit  in  the  flick  of  the  whip  my  little 
tonga  boy  aimed  at  an  obstructive  goat, 
crying,  "Bhagal.  bakri.  bakri*' — "Goat, 
goat,  get  out  of  the  way," — and  a 
sturdy  independence  in  the  salutation 
of  a  Mahomedan  fakir,  who  bowed  me 
in  with  friendly  mockery,  and  was  the 
only  beggar  I  saw  in  Udaipur. 

As  for  the  Rajputs  themselves,  they 
have  reason  to  be  proud.  Their  pride 
is  of  the  clan:  their  chief  is  of  them- 
selves.      He  is  the  head  of  the  oldest 


family  in  India,  and  can  trace  his  de- 
scent direct  to  Kama,  and  thence  fabu- 
lously to  the  sun.  His  is  the  only  royal 
Hindu  family  that  has  never  given  a 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Moguls. 
The  humblest  Rajput  can  boast  that 
he  and  his  chief  are  the  descendants  of 
common  ancestors,  who  rode  out  on 
crusades  from  these  same  hills  to  drive 
the  barbarian  out  of  Gya,  and  in  after 
years,  with  wavering  success  but  un- 
shaken courage,  opposed  their  small 
army  against  the  resources  of  an  em- 
pire. "There  is  not  a  village,"  says 
Tod,  "that  has  not  had  its  Thermopy- 
lae, and  scarcely  a  city  that  has  not 
produced  its  Leon  Idas."  And  however 
much  the  Rajput  bards  are  given  to 
"additions,"  the  whole  history  of  the 
country  testifies  to  a  splendid  ethical 
ideal,  which  must  have  had  its  prac- 
tical effect  on  the  national  character. 
Tod,  from  whom  we  derive  directly 
or  indirectly  nearly  all  we  know  about 
the  history  of  Rajputana,  is  so  enthusi- 
astic that  one  hesitates  to  trust  him. 
Hut  it  is  a  fact  that  all  Englishmen  who 
come  much  Into  contact  with  the  better 
class  of  Rajput  are  equally  impressed. 
In  Udaipur  1  met  an  old  resident  (not 
Resident)  who  is  credited  with  being 
received  more  intimately  among  the 
Rajput  families  than  any  foreigner  has 
l>een  since  the  days  of  Tod.  In  half  an 
hour  he  gave  me  more  instances  of 
chivalry,  refinement,  and  sensibility 
among  these  people  than  I  could  have 
come  across  in  twice  the  time  in  the 
annals  of  their  historian.  I  left  him 
with  my  head  full  of  picturesque  feudal 
scenes.  He  described  the  impressive 
ceremony  of  a  Thakur's  initiation  when 
he  comes  of  age  and  solemnly  makes  a 
present  of  all  his  possessions  to  the 
Maharana,  who  returns  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  invests  his  subject  with 
the  sword;  and  more  impressive,  the 
journey  of  the  Maharana  to  Eklinga, 
where  every  moon,  in  the  capacity  of 
Siva  Dewan-ji,  Siva's  arch-priest,  he  re- 
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ceives  the  holy  Are  from  the  Brahmins, 
and  performs  the  ceremony  of  iwthL 
passing  it  seven  times  round  the  image 
of  Shiv.  For  the  Maharana  is  the  splr- 
itual  as  well  as  the  temporal  head  of 
his  people. 

The  common  people  seldom  come 
into  contact  with  him,  save  when  lie 
passes  along  the  road  by  the  lake;  and 
they  huddle  into  the  rocks  or  among  the 
Babul  trees,  and  make  deep  obeisance 
as  his  splendid  corUge  sweeps  by. 
First  a  score  of  lancers  riding  like  cen- 
taurs, then  the  Presence,then  the  Court 
— men  who  would  be  kings  elsewhere — 
in  carriages  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Then  more  lancers.  The  Sunborn,  in- 
cidentally king  and  hierarch,  sits  in  his 
carriage  like  an  image  of  Kartikeyya, 
God  of  War,  as  unconscious  of  all  this 
homage  as  is  his  first  parent  of  the 
devotional  glow  which  suffuses  at  his 
passing  the  red  and  purple  hills  of 
Rajasthan. 

The  Maharana's  feudal  conservatism 
is  so  tempered  with  benevolence  that 
he  is  a  much  privileged  ruler,  and  his 
authority  is  the  cause  of  no  anxious  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  British  Govern- 
ment It  is  true  he  was  not  easily  per- 
suaded that  his  State  would  benefit  by 
a  railway;  but  in  this  rare  instance  in 
which  he  hesitated  to  fall  in  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Raj,  the  event  made  his 
scruples  appear  well-founded,  for 
plague  came  with  the  permanent  way. 

Few  such  types  of  the  uncompromis- 
ing old  school  remain,  but  the  new  or- 
der promises  well.  At  the  Mayo  Col- 
lege, Ajmere,  certain  crusted  solar  in- 
fluences are  being  exposed  to  the  sol- 
vent of  Western  ideals,  while  certain 
natural  affinities  are  being  given  free 
play.  To  the  casual  visitor  the  affini- 
ties are  the  more  striking,  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment,  externally  at 
least,  is  the  kind  of  boy  one  meets  with 
at  a  school  like  Eton — a  youth  whose 
composition  exhibits  an  attractive  bal- 
ance of  swagger  and  modest  ingenuous- 


ness, and  whose  inherited  traditions  sit 
lightly  on  him,  and  are  incapable  of 
formula.  The  old  style  is  ridden  by 
the  authority  that  resides  in  him;  but 
at  Ajmere  infants  of  preternatural 
gravity  are  early  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  self-importance,  caught  in  the  mill, 
and  gently  humanized.  Five  hours' 
work  a -day  and  plenty  of  riding  and 
cricket  are  not  conducive  to  vapors. 
The  boys  go  to  bed  tired  and  get  up 
early,  and  the  routine  of  the  classes  is 
alleviated  by  such  text-books  as  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda"  and  "Rupert  of 
Hentzau,"  which  impart  chivalrous. 
ideas  and  the  best  English  idiom  at  the 
same  time.  At  Ajmere  a  boy  is  pop- 
ular for  being  "a  sportsman"  in  the 
colloquial  English  sense  of  the  word, 
which  implies  a  kind  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical expansiveness.  Other  claims  to 
distinction  are  little  regarded.  A 
young  chief,  and  future  ruler  of  mil- 
lions, was  pointed  out  to  me  as  "a  rot- 
ter,"— he  shirked  games.  •  The  polit- 
ical scope  of  a  college  like  this  needs 
no  exposition. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  about  the 
place  is  that  it  has  a  tone.  One  drives 
up  on  a  cricket  day  to  the  enclosure 
within  the  grounds,  where  one  finds  a 
group  of  the  elder  boys  waiting  to  re- 
ceive visitors.  One  of  these  youths 
will  come  forward  and  show  you  the 
way  to  the  pavilion,  and  talk  naturally 
about  the  game.  You  are  struck  with 
his  accent.    "Who's  in?"  you  ask. 

"They  are.  We  declared  at  two 
hundred,  one  wicket  down.  The  score? 
They're  ninety  something  for  eight 
wickets.  I  think  they  are  a  bit  shaken 
up  with  the  journey." 

This  was  the  actual  state  of  the  game 
when  I  arrived  to  see  Mayo  playing  a 
rival  chiefs'  college.  In  a  few  muv» 
ut os  the  last  two  wickets  fell,  when 
there  was  a  rush  on  to  the  ground  to 
play  tip-and-run,  in  which  members  of 
both  teams  joined,  though  they  had 
been  batting  and  fielding  all  day  in  the 
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sun.  Where  was  the  apathy  one  as- 
sociates with  the  upper  classes  In  In- 
dia? One  saw  it  in  a  few  faces  in 
the  pavilion  too  stubbornly  indurated  to 
yield  to  any  solvent;  but  it  was  not 
the  general  tone.  One  was  struck  by 
the  color  and  animation  all  round. 
The  costume  of  players  and  spectators 
alike  consisted  of  white  pantaloons, 
after  the  fashion  of  Jodhpur  riding- 
breeches;  turban  tied  according  to  the 
Sept,  Gehlote,  Rahtore,  Chohan,  &c, 
whatever  it  might  be;  and  the  striped 
panchranoa  blazer  of  the  Rajputs,  the 
Ave  colors  of  the  sun.  The  blazer 
alone  was  British,  and  the  color  of  that 
was  national;  only  the  clean  Conduit 
Street  cut  of  it  stood  for  the  direction 
given  to  a  pre-existing  bias.  So  the 
dress  seemed  to  me  to  symbolize  nicely 
the.  product  of  A  J  mere;  for  the  boys 
are  not  hybrids,  but  if  anything  the 
more  Rajput  for  the  subtle  and  uncon- 
scious afflning  and  refining  process 
which  must  result  from  experiments  of 
the  kind. 

My  host  deputed  X.,  a  young  man  of 
solar  origin,  to  show  me  over  the  college 
and  grounds.  The  House  system  is  of 
course  essential,  for  the  Mayo  lx>ys 
are  not  all  Rajputs,  nor  are  they 
all  Hindus.  The  buildings  are  de- 
tached at  broad  intervals  over  a  well- 
kept  ground,  reclaimed  from  barren- 
ness by  the  laborious  application  of 
well  water.  The  rooms  are  clean  and 
neat,  and  in  most  of  them  the  walls 
are  hung  with  sporting  trophies.  We 
fell  to  discussing  them,  and  a  sambhur 
head  turned  the  talk  to  deer  and  ante- 
lopes. I  was  telling  the  young  Rajput 
about  a  stag  I  had  met  with  across  the 
Himalayas,  and  he  surprised  me  by  de- 
scribing the  curve  of  its  horns  and  dif- 
ferentiating it  nicely  from  another  spe- 
cies.     He  quoted  the  record  head: — 

••"*>%  Inches.  It  was  shot  by  Cap- 
tain What's-his-namc — Hume.  1  think, 
—in  Sikkim.     Ill  look  it  up  in  Ward." 

LIVING       AGE.  VOL.       XXXIX.         i*0-"'<S 


Presently  we  reached  his  room,  and 
he  took  down  Mr.  Rowland  Ward's  fas- 
cinating book  from  his  shelf,  found  the 
beast,  illustrated  with  his  finger  again 
how  the  two  brow  antlers  bent  down- 
wards on  either  side,  and  proved  that 
his  measurements  were  correct.  In 
the  margin  opposite  the  picture  he  had 
written,  "I  should  love  to  shoot  one." 

I  never  In  ten  years  of  the  Bast  came 
across  any  one  so  refreshingly  un- 
oriental.  The  accuracy,  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  interest  in  wild  things  for 
their  own  sake,  apart  from'  any  per- 
sonal vanity  In  the  destruction  of  them; 
the  frank  admission  that  he  had  never 
shot  a  tiger,  but  that  he  meant  to,  up- 
set all  my  ideas  of  Hindu  youth,  derived 
from  a  fairly  close  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  I  wondered  how  much  was 
due  to  AJmere.  A  few  minutes  later 
we  got  mixed  up  with  another  group 
of  visitors,  and  a  pompous  old  gentle- 
man from  Bengal,  who  wTas  very  much 
impressed  with  X/s  rank,  embarrassed 
us  all  by  trying  to  squeeze  his  portli- 
ness against  the  wall  in  order  to  let 
him  pass.  X.'s  airy  "Oh,  go  ahead, 
please,"  "Please  go  ahead,  sir,"  was  as 
English  as  any  one  could  wish.  It  dis- 
sipated one's  forebodings  of  ultimate  in- 
compatibility. Mayo,  no  doubt,  had 
something  to  do  with  It,  but  the  influ- 
ence was  merely  the  direction  given  to 
innate  good-breeding. 

I  spent  one  of  my  last  nights  In 
Rajputana  at  Chitore,  where  the  an- 
cestors of  X.  fell  in  defence  of  their 
country  and  faith.  This  huge  rib  of 
rock  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and 
stretches  a  league  to  east  and  west. 
The  summit  Is  battleinented,  and  aj>- 
proached  by  a  great  causeway  zigzag- 
ging up  the  face  of  the  hill  and  passing 
under  seven  massive  gateways.  No 
road  on  earth  has  been  so  steej>ed  in 
blood. 

Swinging  up  the  moonlit  path  in  a 
howdah,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  place  has  its  genius.       The  ghosts 
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of  men  who  have  loved  a  plot  of  earth 
with  any  passion  must  return  there;  the 
sentinels  are  still  at  the  gate,  the  guards 
in  the  courtyard,  the  dismounted  cav- 
alry iiue  the  ramparts.  Or  if  the  si- 
lent-footed bands  of  the  loyal  are  not 
severally  here,  their  sacrifice  has  at 
least  perpetuated  the  Ideal  that  inspired 
their  devotion,  so  that  the  place  where 
they  fell  cau  never  be  common  ground; 
the  spirit  of  the  race  is  gathered  into 
the  stones,  and  hangs  over  the  deserted 
fortress  like  an  exhalation.  The  appeal 
of  the  past  is  so  immanent  that  no  true 
Rajput  of  the  king's  blood  can  dwell 
in  Chitore  a  night;  nor  were  the 
princes  allowed  to  visit  it. 

Years  after  the  city  was  sacked  by 
Akhur,  Sugraji,  an  apostate  of  the  race, 
sold  himself  to  the  Moguls,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  the  ruins  while  his  kiusmeu 
held  out  in  the  neighboring  mountains. 
Hut  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  stones 
consecrated  by  his  ancestors*  blood 
wore  away  a  heart  hardened  against 
chivalrous  instincts:  lie  was  eaten  with 
remorse,  and  restored  the  old  capital  to 
his  people.  To-day  even  the  ruins  of 
('hitore  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
liearded  horsemen  as  they  go  over  the 
ground  and  recount  the  old  story. 

Their  fathers  held  the  rock  as  stub- 
Ixirnly  as  men  will  hold  to  a  principle. 
Three  times  the  flower  of  the  race  were 
annihilated  in  its  defence,  and  each 
time  a  new  brctnl  succeeded  them  to 
win  it  back,  while  the  survivors  of  the 
suck  held  to  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
laid  waste  their  own  rich  lands  so  that 
they  could  not  harbor  a  foe,  and  swore 
oaths,  and  kept  them,  to  sleep  only  ou 
straw  till  their  citadel  was  restored. 
Time  und  fidelity  to  an  ideal  always  re- 
stored it. 

The  race  of  Mewar  had  held  Chitore 
close  on  six  centuries,  when  it  fell  l>e- 
fore  Alla-oo-Din.  In  the  first  strug- 
gle the  chivalry  of  the  day  held  back 
the  Moslem  hordes,  while  their  Kami, 
who    had    been    treacherously    decoyed 


into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  Pudinlni, 
the  Helen  of  the  occasion,  escaped  back 
into  the  fortress.  The  event  had  more 
than  one  reminiscence  of  Troy,  for  the 
braves  who  protected  the  flight  of  the 
queen  were  conveyed  into  Alla-oo-Dln's 
camp  in  the  palanquins  of  her  maids  of 
honor,  whence  they  emerged  bristling 
with  armor,  as  did  their  prototypes  of 
Ilium,  though  in  a  more  reckless  en- 
counter. 

In   the  next  investment,    when   the 
Moslem  had  recruited  his  strength,  the 
Rajputs,    who    hud   no   new    stock    to 
draw  from,  were  overwhelmed.    Twelve 
princes  of  Mewar  first  devoted   them- 
selves to  save  the  house, — for  the  sac- 
rifice was  demanded  by  the  guardian 
of  the  rock  if  the  line  was  to  be  con- 
tinued,— then  the  women,  led  by  Pud- 
mini  and  the  princesses,  passed  Into  an 
underground    sepulchre   of   flame   pre- 
pared  for  their   ashes:   thousands    of 
them   were  consumed.       The  story   Is 
confirmed   by    the   Moslem   chronicles, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  any  of  them  would 
have  survived  to  dishonor.      The  Rana 
and  his  clansmen  put  on  their  saffron 
robes,    the   national   sign   of   vomlxtf  a 
V  out  ninety     and,     throwing    open     the 
gates,  charged  into  Alln-oo-Dlu's  host. 
and  fell  as  they  clove  a  path  through 
the  foes;  but  the  heir  escaped — so  much 
was  purchased  of  the  deity — Into  the 
hills,  whose  caves  have  always  been  a 
womb   of   retribution    to    the   invader, 
holding  some   hidden  offspring  of  the 
sept  guarded  tenderly  among  the  wikl 
ereatures.   and   destined    to   reanimate 
the  race  and  restore  the  gndi  to  Chitore. 
After  a   lapse  of  years   the   Mewar 
house    returned    to    the    capital,    and 
held  it  until  the  invasion  of  Bahadur 
of    Mahvn    (l.'KM),    when    the   Rajputs 
wen*  again  overwhelmed.       The  same 
princely   sacrifice  was  demanded   and 
made,   the  same  reckless  sortie  of  the 
Han  and  holocaust  of  women.     Again 
an  heir  eseai>ed,  and  the  invader  en- 
tered a  city  tenanted  ojily  by  the  dead. 
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A  century  passed  and  Akbur'M  camp 
was  spread  before  Chi  tore.  Hemmed 
in  and  outnumbered  by  thousands, 
there  was  no  hope  of  survival.  The 
walls  were  breached  by  mines  and  ar- 
tillery, and  the  Mogul  trenches  crept 
up  the  hill.  The  Rajputs  repeated 
their  deliberate  immolation.  It  was  a 
spectacle  tradition  demanded  of  them, 
and  it  might  have  been  predicted  as  in- 
fallibly as  the  report  coming  after  the 
flash  of  a  gun,  or  the  reply  of  provoked 
honor.  The  royal  umbrella  swaying 
to  and  fro  marked  the  devastating  path 
of  the  chief,  ere  he  was  submerged  and 
extinguished  in  the  host,  as  an  eddy  is 
drawn  into  a  whirlpool.  Many  of  the 
women  fought  beside  their  husbands 
and  sons,  preferring  the  sword  to  the 
flame;  and  their  courage  was  cele- 
brated by  the  pen  of  Akbar,  whose  tes- 
timony to  the  spirit  of  the  race  does 
not  fall  short  of  the  meed  of  the  Rajput 
bards.  He  even  caused  monuments  of 
the  heroes  Jeimul  and  Putta  to  be 
raised  on  each  side  of  the  main  en- 
trance gate  to  the  palace  at  Delhi.     Ak- 

Blackwood'i  Ifagaslne, 


bar's  generous  testimony  proves  that 
the  Rajput  chronicles  are  no  empty 
boast,  and  indirectly  it  makes  their  le- 
gends of  an  earlier  date  appear  more 
credible;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
men's  forefathers,  who,  If  anything, 
were  more  inured  to  war,  were  less 
courageous. 

The  history  of  Chitore  is  the  epitome 
of  the  history  of  Rajputana  and  of 
Hindu  chivalry.  Every  one  who  has 
a  chance  should  spend  a  day  and  night 
there,  but  he  should  first  read  "The 
Annals  of  Rajasthan."  Then  he  will 
be  able  to  see  Akbar's  great  beacon, 
and  his  camp-fires  stretching  ten  miles 
before  the  doomed  fortress,  and  to  look 
beyond  into  the  "lampless"  valleys  peo- 
pled with  the  dead.  On  a  still  moon- 
light night  a  peace  Invests  Chitore  such 
as  only  broods  over  scenes  where  great 
issues  have  been  fought,  passions 
roused  and  stilled,  and  a  cause  given  its 
eternal  quietus, — the  peace  that  is  only 
consummated  by  a  sense  that  every 
generous  resource  has  been  tried  and 
exhausted. 

Edmund  Cmullvr. 


THE  GODS  OF  OREECE.* 

(In  a  cabinet  of  Greek  wins.) 
Across  two  thousand  years  their  faces  smile 

Upon  us,  with  a  still  refreshing  calm; 
Rebuking  us  that,  for  the  little  while 

We  last,  we  turn  away  from  life's  true  balm 
To  follow  care  and  strife  and  restless  guile. 

"Peace  dwells  with  us,"  they  sing— as  in  a  psalm 
Caught  from  the  Spheres— "and  ever-tranquil  Joy, 

Because  beyond  the  veil  of  passlug  things 
Our  eyes  behold — what  nothing  may  destroy — 

Eternal  Beauty;  and  the  vision  brings 
Eternal  Strength,  and  Bliss  without  alloy. 

And  Youth  that  cannot  end,  and  Victory's  wings. 


So  sing  they,  telling  that  the  only  real 

Path  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is — the  Ideal. 

J  a  met  Knoirlts. 
The  Nineteenth   Century   ami  Aftt»r. 
•  Fonnd    nntong    Sir    Jnmen    Knowlea's    paper*  after  hi*  death. 
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A  GREAT  PAGE  OF  HISTORY.* 
i.  The  Period  of  Dei  ft. 


If  "that  is  a  good  book  which  is 
opened  with  expectation  and  laid  down 
with  profit,"  Lord  Cromer's  volumes 
amply  fulfil  those  two  conditions  of  ex- 
cellence. Since  Caesar  wrote  44De  Bello 
Galileo"  we  can  recall  no  instance  of 
a  great  Captain  of  the  State  telling  so 
fully  and  unreservedly  and  with  such 
lucidity  and  candor,  whilst  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  living  men,  the  story 
of  great  events  quorum  pars  maxima 
fnit.  And  Caesar's  must  have  been  in 
many  respects  the  easier  task.  The 
story  of  a  political  enterprise,  such  as 
the  transformation  of  Egypt,  which 
has  involved  the  most  delicate  inter- 
national issues,  and  has  dealt  with 
grave  racial  and  religious  problems,  be- 
sides fanning  the  flames  of  hot  party 
controversies  at  home,  must  have  pre- 
sented for  the  modern  Pro-Consul  in- 
numerable difficulties,  which  the  mas- 
ter of  Roman  legions  could  well  afford 
to  disregard  in  relating  the  military 
conquest  of  Gaul.  I^ord  Cromer  has 
triumphed  over  those  difficulties  by  ap- 
proaching his  literary  task  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  carried  out  his  offi- 
cial task  in  Egypt  The  prudence,  the 
patience,  the  admirable  sanity  which 
have  been  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  active  statesman  are  re- 
flected in  the  scientific  detachment  and 
lofty  impartiality  which  he  now  dis- 
plays as  a  historian.  At  times,  indeed, 
Lord  Cromer  reminds  one  forcibly  of  a 
great  Judge  summing  up  a  case  before 
a  jury  of  his  countrymen  and  expound- 
ing with  dispassionate  serenity  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  he  himself  and  all 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  our 
policy  in  Egypt  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  will  stand  approved  or 
condemned  at  the  bar  of  posterity.    Of 

•" Modern  Egypt."     By  the  Earl  of  Cromer. 
Two  vols.    (Macmlllan.    24a.net.) 


course,  no  man  can  really  be  Judge  as 
well  as  counsel,  witness  and  defendant 
in  a  suit  which  is  largely  his  own,  but 
Lord  Cromer  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  squared  that  circle. 

"  'Twere  a  better  story  an  I  could  rec- 
ollect the  beginning."  That  is  perhaps 
already  the  attitude  of  mind  of  many 
an  Englishman,  no  longer  even  with 
the  prime  of  life  still  before  him, 
towards  the  story  of  the  British  occu- 
pation of  Egypt.  Of  the  younger  gen- 
eration amongst  us  not  a  few  are  In* 
clined  to  assume  that  the  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  the  British  occupation 
were  lightly  incurred  in  the  wanton 
pursuit  of  an  overweening  Imperialism, 
and,  prone  to  criticize  any  methods  of 
administration  that  do  not  wholly  con- 
form to  the  ideals  of  an  advanced  de- 
mocracy, they  refuse  or  are  unable  to 
realize  what  the  condition  of  Egypt 
was  before  the  magician's  wand 
evolved  order  out  of  chaos  and  pros- 
perity out  of  unspeakable  misery.  With 
the  authority  which  belongs  to  an  un- 
rivalled experience  dating  back  now 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  to  the  day 
when  as  Major  Baring  he  took  up  his 
first  post  In  Cairo  as  Commissioner  of 
the  Debt  in  1877,  Lord  Cromer  has  for 
the  benefit  of  the  British  people  set 
forth  .step  by  step  the  chain  of  events 
which  has  thrust  upon  them  a  position 
of  great  resi>onslbility  in  regard  to 
Egyirt.  not,  indeed,  unmixed  with  ad- 
vantages for  themselves,  but  certainly 
unsought  for  and  often  accepted  only 
with  pusillanimous  reluctance  and 
alarm.  lit*  has  shown  them  at  the 
same  time  that  the  work  of  rescue  they 
have  performed  is  one  that  they  may 
well  be  proud  of,  and  that  though  It  Is 
still  far  from  completion,  and  there 
may  still  be  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
np|M>intnu»ntM    in   store   for   them,    the 
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task  is  worthy  of.  their  highest  en- 
deavor, so  they  be  not  "weary  in  well- 
doing." In  regard  to  the  events  of  later 
years  in  Egypt,  and  especially  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  Khedive,  Lord 
Cromer,  no  doubt  rightly,  still  consid- 
ers himself  under  obligations  of  reti- 
cence; but  with  those  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  British  occupation  up 
to  1802  and  with  the  dramatic  story  of 
the  Sudan  down  to  1907  he  deals,  as 
he  truly  says,  "fully  and  unreservedly," 
and  it  Is,  therefore,  to  that,  part  of  his 
work  that  we  propose  to  devote  mainly 
the  space  at  our  disposal  to-day. 

Long  before  Ismail  Pasha  succeeded 
to  the  Khedivial  throne,  Egypt  had 
suffered  much  from  the  evils  inherent 
to  Eastern  forms  of'  despotism.  She 
had  known  worse  rulers  than  he  was, 
more  grossly  incompetent  and  more 
pettily  cruel;  but  in  the  East,  as  Lord 
Cromer  shrewdly  observes,  "the  mawi- 
mum  amount  of  harm  is  probably  done 
when  an  Oriental  ruler  is  for  the  first 
time  brought  in  contact  with  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  credit,"  and  this  was 
the  misfortune  that  befell  Egypt  in  the 
evil  days  of  Ismail.  During  the  early 
yea  re  of  his  reign  Egypt  had  been  an 
earthly  paradise  for  the  European  ad- 
venturer and  for  the  native  usurer,  as 
well  as  for  the  Egyptian  Pasha  who 
happened  for  the  time  being  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  master's  capricious 
will  and  the  recipient  of  his  reckless 
favors.  But  during  the  later  years  it 
had  become  a  hell  upon  earth  for  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Egypt,  taillable 
et  oorctable  d  merci,  as  the*  people  of 
France  had  never  been  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  old  rtgime.  Those  were  the 
times  when  Daudet's  Nabab  flourished 
exceedingly  at  the  Court  of  Cairo,  when 
a  Finance  Minister  boasted  that  In  one 
year  he  had  squeezed  £15,000,000  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  when  the 
public  debt  was  run  up  within  thirteen 
years  at  the  rate  of  some  seven  mil- 
lions a  year  to  close  upon  one  hundred 


millions  sterling,  when  one-fifth  of  the 
arable  lands  in  a  country  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Khedive,  and  was  ex- 
ploited by  forced  labor  for  his  sole 
benefit,  when  the  trust  funds  of  the  re- 
ligious foundations  and  of  the  orphan 
and  the  widow  were  mercilessly  pil- 
laged "by  superior  order,"  when  the 
Treasury  was  driven  to  such  fraudu- 
lent expedients  as  the  spendthrift  law 
of  the  Moukabala.  This  vertiginous 
"Rake's  Progress"  Lord  Cromer 
sketches  in  with  a  masterly  hand.  "The 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  question,"  he 
frankly  admits,  "was  financial";  but  he 
argues  with  no  little  force  that,  if  it 
was  the  bond-holders  who  brought 
about  foreign  interference,  it  was  for- 
eign interference  that  alone  could  and 
did  relieve  the  people  of  Egypt  from 
a  system  of  government  which  was  as 
ruinous  to  them  as  to  the  foreign  cred- 
itors of  the  country.  Sordid  and  some- 
times even  grotesque  as  are  the  details 
of  Ismail's  struggle  against  the  forces 
which  he  had  challenged,  the  story  as 
told  in  these  pages  acquires  something 
of  the  dignity  and  fatefulness  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  Ismail  disappears  in- 
gloriously  from  the  scene  at  a  nod  of 
the  two  Western  Powers,  "a  victim  to 
the  insolent  abuse  of  power."  But 
where  he  had  sown  the  wind  his 
sou  Tewfik,  an  upright  and  well-mean- 
ing ruler  according  to  his  lights,  reaped 
the  whirlwind.  Ismail's  sham  "Consti- 
tution," with  which  the  veriest  incar- 
nation of  despotism  hoped  to  succeed 
in  playing  off  the  "national  will" 
against  his  foreign  creditors,  was  the 
protoplasm  out  of  which,  a  few  years 
later,  the  "Nationalist"  upheaval  was 
evolved,  just  as  the  turbulent  demon- 
stration of  Egyptian  officers  clamoring 
for  arrears  of  pay,  whom  Ismail  had 
secretly  mobilized  against  his  European 
Ministers,  was  the  forerunner  of  Arabi's 
mutiny.  Ismail  had,  in  fact,  already 
fallen    when    "the    nadir   of   financial 
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rhaos  and  popular  misery  was  reached 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1878"; 
but  it  was  from  the  belated  explosion 
of  sullen  and  long-pent-up  wrath  en- 
gendered by  the  grossness  of  his  mis- 
deeds that  British  ships  and  British 
troops  had  to  save  his  unfortunate 
successor  in  1882. 

Never  had  it  been  more  clearly 
shown  than  by  Lord  Cromer's  plain 
statement  of  facts  how  it  was,  indeed, 
under  the  compulsion  of  an  irresistible 
fatality  that  Kinglake's  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  and  the  Englishman's  foot  at 
last  firmly  planted  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  When  it  was  first  proposed,  at 
the  beginning  of  1870,  to  place  Egyptian 
finances  under  European  control  France 
and  Italy  each  agreed  to  select  a  com- 
missioner, but  Lord  Derby  declined  to 
appoint  an  English  one  on  the  ground 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  was  un- 
willing to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Egypt.  After  the  introduction 
of  Anglo-French  control  it  was  to  the 
initiative  of  France,  reluctantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  British  Government,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  political  considera- 
tions in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  Ber- 
lin Congress  of  1878,  that  the  measures 
were  taken  in  Cairo  which  led  up  to 
the  downfall  of  Ismail.  Again,  in  the 
winter  of  1881-2  it  was  Gambetta  who 
invariably  shaped  the  diplomatic  action 
of  the  two  Powers  in  Cairo,  with  the 
result,  if  not  with  the  intention,  that 
military  action  was  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  ensue.  Gambetta  fell  before 
the  final  crisis,  but  "he  exercised  a  de- 
cisive and  permanent  influence  on  the 
future  course  of  Egyptian  history- 
Lord  Granville,  M.  de  Freycinet,  and 
others  might  do  their  best  to  put  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock,  but  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  should,  ever  restore 
the  status  quo  ante  Gambetta"  England 
to  the  last  fought,  almost  blindly,  and 
certainly  with  the  clumsiness  of  the 
blind,  against  her  destiny.  Not  for  the 
first  or  for  the  last  time  she  was  will- 


ing to  accept  even  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  Turkey  in  Egypt.  She  wel- 
comed the  assembling  of  a  European 
Conference  in  Constantinople  in  order, 
as  Lord  Granville  put  it  to  the  Porte, 
that  we  should  be  able  "to  meet  the 
pressure  that  would  be  put  upon  us 
to  take  immediate  and  independent 
action-"  It  was  not  at  our  wish  that 
the  French  fleet  sailed  away  from  Alex- 
andria a  few  hours  before  Admiral 
Seymour  opened  the  bombardment.  In- 
ternal dissensions  and  mistrust  of  Ger- 
many—Prince Bismarck's  share  in  pre- 
venting French  co-operation  with  Eng- 
land at  that  stage  deserves  to  be  closely 
studied— finally  induced  the  French  to 
stand  altogether  aloof.  Even  Italy's  co- 
operation was  invited  by  the  British 
Government  and  refused,  professedly 
out  of  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Sultan,  an  argument  significantly 
akin  to  that  which  had  been  used  by 
the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  at 
the  same  time  as  Lord  Granville  was 
being  assured  by  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  London  that  "in  the  event  of 
the  British  Government  taking  action 
on  their  own  initiative  they  would  re- 
ceive the  moral  support  of  Germany."" 
Lord  Dufferin  himself  has  pointed  oat 
how  the  prolonged  endeavors  he  made  to 
induce  the  despatch  of  a  Turkish  force 
to  join  hands  with  Wolseley  in  Egypt* 
even  after  the  stricken  field  of  Telel- 
Kebir,  merely  served  to  ruin  his  repu- 
tation as  an  honest  man,  whilst  enhanc- 
ing it  as  a  diplomatist.  There  is  quiet 
but  well-merited  irony  in  Lord  Cromer's 
observation  that  "English  history  af- 
fords other  examples  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  England  drifting- 
by  accident  into  doing  what  was  not 
only  right,  but  most  in  accordance  with 
British  interests";  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  have  ever  drifted 
quite  so  helplessly  as  when  they  drifted 
into  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt 

Nor  did  they  cease  to  drift  after  the 
occupation  had  taken  place.   No  i 
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was  tlio  Englishman's  foot  planted  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  than,  fearful  of 
what  he  had  done,  he  struggled  to  with- 
draw it."  Kut  the  same  fatality  which 
had  compelled  him  to  plant  his  foot 
there  compelled  him  to  keep  it  firmly 
planted.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
drama  readies  to  truly  tragic  heights. 
Whilst  the  short-lived  storm  had  burst 
and  passed  away  over  the  delta  of  the 
I;o\ver  Nile,  a  tempest  of  tropical  fury 
had  arisen  unobserved  and  was  sweep- 
ing over  the  vast  territories  on  the 
White  and  the  Blue  Nile,  extending  to 
the  great  lakes  of  Central  Africa,  which 
had  been  more  or  less  nominally  su In- 
jected to  the  authority  of  Cairo  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. If  the  Egyptian  Pashas  had  chas- 
tised their  own  people  with  whips,  they 
had  chastised  the  Sudanese  with  scor- 
pions. Kef  ore  England  had  had  time 
to  take  stock  of  the  situation  in  Egypt 
itself  and  of  her  new  relations  with  the 
Egyptian  Government,  "a  formidable 
rebellion,  the  suppression  of  ,whieh 
would  tax  to  the  utmost  their  military 
and  financial  resources,"  had  broken 
out  in  the  Sudan.  Who  was  to  advise 
or  to  help  them  at  that  critical  moment 
in  "the  adoption  of  a  rational  and  prac- 
ticable policy"  save  England?  Rut  just 
as  the  British  Government  had  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  stem  logic  of  facts  in 
Egypt,  so  also  now  in  the  Sudan.  They 
were  "in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
operations  in  the  Sudan  which  have 
been  undertaken  under  the  authority 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  or  for  the 
appointment  or  actions  of  General 
Hicks."  Then  in  the  autumn  of  1881$. 
just  at  the  moment  when  Lord  Cromer, 
who  had  left  Egypt  at  the  end  of  1880 
to  be  Finance  Minister  in  India,  re- 
turned to  fill  the  post  of  British  rep- 
resentative in  Cairo,  came  the  rudest 
of  awakenings  with  the  annihilation  of 
the  Egyptian  forces  under  Hicks  Pasha 
in  the  waterless  desert  of  Kordofan. 
The  flowing  tide  of  Mahdiism  rolled  on 


irresistibly  towards  Khartum.  Could  It 
even  be  stayed  there?  Failing  the  em- 
ployment of  Kritish  or  of  Turkish 
troops— the  former  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused by  the  British  Government,  the 
latter  was  clearly  never  seriously  con- 
templated—the only  possible  policy  was 
the  complete  evacuation  of  the  Sudan. 
It  had  become  "an  unpleasant  but  im- 
perious necessity,"  as  I/ord  Cromer 
speedily  realized,  but  it  was  extremely 
unpalatable  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues were  vacillating  and  irresolute 
in  taking  action,  but  they  could  be 
prompt  and  resolute  enough  in  laying 
down  a  course  which  would,  as  they 
hoped,  avert  the  necessity  for  actiou. 
Not  only  did  they  endorse  Ixml  Cro- 
mer's recommendation*  for  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  forces 
from  the  Sudan,  but  when  Cherib 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister, 
showed  a  strong  determination  to  re- 
ject that  policy  Lord  Granville  bluntly 
intimated  that  Egyptian  Ministers  and 
Governors,  so  long  as  the  Kritish  occu- 
pation continued,  would  be  expected  to 
carry  out  the  advice  of  the  British 
Government  or  forfeit  their  offices. 

Lord  Cromer's  vindication  of  the 
policy  of  withdrawal  appears  to  us  ir- 
refragable. It  had  at  any  rate  the  su- 
preme merit  of  looking  facts  in  the 
face,  but  its  execution  unhappily  fur- 
nished fresh  opportunities  of  vacilla- 
tion and  irresolution  of  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government  again  availed  itself 
abundantly.  The  copious  and  lucid  ex- 
I>osition  of  the  lamentable  episode 
which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Khartum  and 
the  death  of  Gordon  is  perhaps  the 
.  most  valuable  and  complete  contribu- 
tion to  history  which  these  volumes  con- 
tain. It  has,  moreover,  the  most  i>olg- 
nant  human  interest,  for  it  brings  Into 
startling  relief  the  cruelty  of  the  i>osi- 
tiou  into  which  Lord  Cromer  was  forced 
as  the  intermediary  between  the  home 
Government,  which  could  never  make 
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up  their  minds  at  all,  aiul  the  heroic 
visionary  whose  mind  was  always 
made  up,  but  was  unhappily  seldom 
made  up  for  more  than  a  few  days— 
sometimes  for  not  more  than  a  few 
hours  — in  any  fixed  direction.  Lord 
Cromer  had  great  misgivings  from  the 
first  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sending  any 
European  officer  up  to  Khartum,  and 
still  greater  misgivings  as  to  the  se- 
lection of  General  Gordon  for  such  a 
mission.  Nor  does  he  spare  himself  in 
judging  his  own  share  of  responsibility. 
Sc  judicc,  nemo  noccns  abwlvitnr.  It  is 
not  from  any  narrow  inability  or  un- 
generous failure  to  appreciate  Gordon's 
splendid  qualities  that  he  acknowledges 
how  deeply  he  still  regrets  having 
waived  his  original  objection  to  that 
perilous  adventure.  "Had  I  known 
General  Gordon  better,  I  should  cer- 
tainly," he  states,  "never  have  agreed 
to  his  mission."  Whether,  in  any  case, 
the  British  Government  would  have  lis- 
tened to  his  objection  seems  more  than 
doubtful,  for  public  opinion  was  loud 
and  insistent,  and,  like  McKlnley,  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  had  "his  ear  to  the 
ground"  listening  for  the  wj  jwpulL 
Scarcely  had  Lord  Cromer  with  a 
heavy  heart  bidden  farewell  to  Gordon, 
who  left  Cairo  "in  excellent  spirits  and 
hopeful  of  success"  on  the  night  of 
January  20,  1884— a  date  to  be  remem- 
bered—than he  began  to  receive  from 
him  in  quick  succession  that  "large 
number  of  very  bewildering  and  con- 
tradictory messages"  which  gave  rise 
to  many  painful  controversies  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Gordon's 
diary.  Gordon's  sudden  and  incoherent 
revulsions  of  opinion  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  constant  and  harassing  per- 
plexity for  a  man  of  Lord  Cromer's 
cautious  deliberation  and  thoughtful 
judgment,  but  with  unfailing  patience 
he  set  himself  "to  distinguish  between 
such  proposals  of  General  Gordon  as 
represented  his  matured  opinions  ami 
others  which  were  mere  bubbles  thrown 


up  by  his  imaginative  brain,  probably 
forgotten  as  soon  as  made/'  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  just  "the  valuable  re- 
siduum" which  Lord  Cromer  knew  how 
to  extract  from  Gordon's  superabun- 
dant output  of  schemes  and  plans  that 
the  British  Government,  far  more  hope- 
lessly bewildered  than  their  agent  In 
Cairo,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
For  the  residuum  was  Zobelr,  and  Zo- 
beir  smelt  of  slave-hunting.  Gordon's 
"mystic  feeling"  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployment of  Zobelr  grew  into  a  settled 
conviction  as  he  came  to  closer  and 
closer  quarters  with  the  appalling  dif- 
ficulties of  his  task,  Gordon's  ill-fated 
lieutenant.  Colonel  Stewart,  to  whom 
full  justice  Is  for  the  first  time  done 
in  these  pages,  gradually  came  round 
to  the  same  view.  Nubar  Pasha,  the 
astute  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  sup»» 
ported  It.  Lord  Cromer  cast  the  whole 
weight  of  his  deliberate  judgment  In 
its  favor,  and  so  cogent  were  the  argu- 
ments he  used  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  for  a  moment  on  the  point 
of  acquiescing,  though  they  dreaded 
the  outcry  in  England,  if  it  became 
known  that  they  were  dallying  with 
slavery  In  the  person  of  Zobelr.  Gor- 
don's own  impatience  and  impulsive- 
ness destroyed  whatever  chance  there 
might  have  been  of  securing  what  he 
wanted.  He  communicated  his  views 
to  Mr.  Power,  the  luckless  correspond- 
ent of  The  Times  in  Khartum,  for  pub- 
lication In  this  paper.  He  wrote  in  his 
journal  that  he  had  asked  openly  In 
this  way  for  Zobeir  "in  order  to  save 
her  Majesty's  Government  from  the 
odium  of  such  a  step."  It  was  a  gen- 
erous indiscretion,  but  it  was  a  fatal 
one.  It  provoked  a  frenzied  outburst 
of  sentimental  hostility  at  home.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Society  took  the  lead  In 
marshalling  the  forces  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. The  Opposition  scented  the 
chance  of  defeating  the  Government  In 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  danger  to 
Ministers,  if  they  acceded  to  Gordon's 
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demands,  was  imminent  and  definite. 
Gordon  was  far  away  and  the  danger 
to  him.  if  they  rejected  his  demands, 
was  less  obvious  and  definite.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion or  to  enlighten  the  public.  They 
had  yielded  to  an  emotional  wave  of 
popular  feeling  when  they  sent  him  to 
Khartum.  They  yielded  without  an  ef- 
fort to  another  but  opposite  wave  when 
they  refused  to  let  him  have  Zobeir. 

Worse  things  still  were,  however,  to 
follow.  Having  rejected  Gordon's  de- 
mauds,  the  least,  it  would  seem,  that 
the  British  Government  could  have 
doue  should  have  been  to  face  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  their  action.  It  is 
impossible  even  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  read  without  a  blush  of  shame  the 
pages  in  which  Lord  Cromer  records  at 
full  length  and  with  impressive  restraint 
the  iong-drawn  story  of  fatuous  hesita- 
tion and  delay  which  led  up  to  the 
final  catastrophe  at  Khartum.  As  early 
as  April  14,  1884,  Lord  Cromer  urged 
the  British  Government  to  prepare  for 
a  relief  expedition.  Lord  Wolseley  had 
tendered  the  same  advice  in  London, 
eveu  a  few  days  earlier,  from  the  mil- 
itary point  of  view.  The  Government 
replied  with  requests  for  fuller  infor- 
mation, and  when  they  had  the  inror- 
mation,  in  so  far  as  it  was  obtainable 
at  all,  they  placed  their  own  construc- 
tion on  it.  Well  might  Gordon  write 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart:— "It  is  as 
if  a  man  on  the  bank,  having  seen  his 
friend  in  the  river  already  bobbed 
down  three  times,  hails:  'I  say,  old 
fellow,  let  us  know  when  we  are  to 
throw  you  the  lifebuoy;  I  know  you 
have  bobbed  down  two  or  three  times, 
but  it  Is  a  pity  to  throw  you  the  life- 
buoy until  you  are  really  in  extremis, 
and  I  want  to  know  exactly,  for  I  am 
a  man  brought  up  in  a  school  of  ex- 
actitude.*" When  the  lifebuoy  was  at 
last  tardily  thrown,  it  was  too  late. 
**Mr.  Gladstone  was  slow,"  Lord  Cro- 
mer remarks,  "to  recognize  facts  when 


they  ran  counter  to  his  wishes.  The 
natural  result  ensued.  The  facts  as- 
serted themselves."  And  later  on  he 
closes  this  momentous  chapter  of  his- 
tory, never  before  related  with  such 
fulness  of  documentary  evidence  and 
l>ersonal  knowledge,  with  the  following 
passage,  too  weighty  not  to  be  quoted 
at  length:— 

In  a  word,  the  Nile  expedition  was 
sanctioned  too  late,  and  the  reason  why 
it  was  sanctioned  too  late  was  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  accept  simple 
evidence  of  a  plain  fact,  which  was 
patent  to  much  less  powerful  intellects 
than  his  own.  Posterity  has  yet  to  de- 
cide on  the  services  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, during  his  long  and  brilliant  ca- 
reer, rendered  In  other  directions  to  the 
British  nation,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries  in  re- 
spect to  iris  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Sudan  will  ever  be  reversed.  That  ver- 
dict has  been  distinctly  unfavorable. 
"Les  fautes  de  Thomme  puissant,"  said 
an  eminent  Frenchman,  "sont  des  mal- 
heurs  publics."  Mr.  Gladstone's  error 
of  Judgment  in  delaying  too  long  the 
despatch  of  the  Nile  expedition  left  a 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  England 
which  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of 
either  the  Impartial  historian  or  the  par- 
tial apologist  to  efface. 

Lord  Cromer's  balanced  Judgment 
scarcely  ever  leaves  room  for  criticism; 
but  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  suggest 
that,  scrupulous  as  he  is  to  do  justice 
to  the  noble  but  erratic  genius  whose 
shortcomings  he  had  cause  to  realize 
more  painfully  than  any  one,  and  whole- 
hearted as  is  the  tribute  which  he 
pays  to  Gordon's  memory,  he  perhaps 
scarcely  recognizes  sufficiently  the  mag- 
netic quality  of  the  man  to  which,  as 
much  as  to  his  military  capacity,  must 
have  been  due  the  protracted  resistance 
offered  by  Khartum  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing hordes  of  barbarism  that  surged  up 
for  months  against  it  in  vain.  After 
he  had  sent  away  Stewart  and  Power 
in  September  Gordon  was  the  one 
Englishmau  left   in  Khartum  to  keep 
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treachery  at  bay  within  its  ramparts  as 
well  as  to  superintend  its  defence 
against  the  external  foe.  He  fell  at 
last  on  the  fateful  20th  of  January, 
1885,  one  year,  day  for  day,  after  he 
had  started  from  Cairo-  He  fell,  as 
Lord  Cromer  well  says,  felix  owntrt imi- 
tate worth;  but  could  any  other  but  (Jor- 
don  have  held  the  fort  as  long  as  Gor- 
don did  before  he  fell?  More  than  that. 
Was  it  not,  even  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Lord  Cromer  himself  suggests,  the 
national  sense  of  shame  engendered  by 
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the  hero's  death  which  steeled  the  de- 
termination of  the  British  people  never 
again  to  shrink  either  from  their  ap- 
pointed task  in  Egypt  or  from  its  in- 
evitable corollary,  the  reconquest  of 
those  regions  which  were  henceforth 
indissolubly  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  Gordon's  tragic  fate?  Is  it 
not  even  permissible  to  ask  whether, 
had  not  Gordon  died,  as  he  did,  in 
Khartum,  the  British  and  Egyptian 
flags  would  ever,  or  at  least  so  soon, 
have  waved  there  again? 


(To  be  concluded.) 


A  VICTORY  FOR  COMMON-SENSE. 


We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  record 
that  common-sense  has  prevailed,  and 
that  the  Labor  Party's  Unemployed  Bill 
was  defeated  on  Friday  week  by  a  ma- 
jority of  140.  But  though  this  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that  there  is  some- 
thing approaching  a  national  humilia- 
tion in  the  thought  that  it  required  a 
strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  a  section 
of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Liberal  Party 
to  prevent  a  Bill  so  mad — we  can  use 
no  other  word — being  adopted,  at  any 
rate  In  principle,  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Again,  not  only  did  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  Liberal  Members 
either  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  or  else  abstain  from  voting 
against  it,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
a  large  number  of  those  who  ultimately 
obeyed  the  party  Whip  were  anxious  to 
come  to  some  sort  of  compromise,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  Bill,  not  by  a  direct 
negative,  but  by  the  method,  so  dear  to 
the  Parliamentary  mind,  of  killing  it 
with  kindness. 

A  particularly  encouraging  feature 
about  the  debate  which  preceded  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill  Is  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  best  speeches  against  the  meas- 
ure were  made  by  working  men.      Mr. 


M  add i son,  the  Member  for  Burnley,  in 
an  admirable  speech  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  sick  of  the  notion 
that  the  Labor  Party  had  the  monopoly 
of  sympathy  with  the  unemployed, 
l>ointed  out  that  if  under  the  Bill  the 
unemployed  were  not  paid  at  the  Trade- 
Union  rate,  the  Bill  would  simply  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  wages.  And 
what  was  the  work  to  be?  Were  they 
going  to  set  the  boilermaker  to  plough, 
and  weavers,  whose  hands  were  us  del- 
icate as  a  woman's,  to  the  hard  work  of 
making  drains?  Of  all  the  fallacies 
that  prevailed  in  the  House — and  they 
were  many — the  most  ridiculous  was 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  requires 
no  skill.  "Put  the  people  back  on  the 
laud!"  was  now  the  great  cry.  He  was 
a  compositor,  but  he  would  sooner,  be 
declared,  go  to  gaol  than  go  on  the  land. 
The  "right  to  work"  could  not  stand 
alone.  If  the  "right  to  work"  was  ad- 
mitted, it  must  be  followed  up  by  giv- 
ing the  State  a  control  over  the  lives  of 
the  workers  to  which  no  self-respecting 
people  would  submit.  Mr.  Vivian,  an- 
other working  man,  who  through  his 
schemes  for  co-operative  housing  has, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  conferred 
enormous  lxMieflts  upon  his  fellow  work. 
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ing  men  and  upon  the  country  us  a 
whole,  was  equally  emphatic  and 
equally  courageous  in  his  denunciations 
of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Vivian  ended  his 
speech  by  challenging  the  Labor  Tarty 
to  give  a  single  example,  drawn  from 
experience — he  cared  not  how  many 
centuries  they  went  back — where 
schemes  approximating  in  any  degree 
to  this  had  been  a  success,  nay,  which 
had  been  anything  but  melancholy  fail- 
ures. All  money  spent  by  Govern- 
ment, national  or  municipal,  must  tirst 
be  collected  from  the  ratepayers  or  the 
taxpayers.  To  take  money  from  the 
artisan  and  hand  it  over  to  an  incom- 
petent Unemployment  Committee  to 
waste  in  some  madcap  scheme  for 
which  they  would  not  have  2s.  6d.  in 
the  pound  return  would  not  add  one 
day' 8  work  to  the  demand  for  labor. 
"Some  of  the  Labor  Party  in  the 
House,"  he  went  on,  "regarded  almost 
as  enemies  of  their  propaganda  a  work- 
man who  acquired  capital  or  made  pro- 
vision for  a  rainy  day.  By  this  Bill 
they  were  not  making  work,  but  they 
would  destroy  the  character,  the  self- 
reliance,  and  the  moral  fibre  of  the  men 
of  this  country." 

These  sensible  speeches  were  sup- 
plemented by  Mr.  Burns,  who  was  able 
to  speak  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  possessed  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  his  speech  that  it 
absolutely  blew  the  Bill  "out  of  the 
water,"  and  that  it  will  remain  an  ar- 
mory from  which  the  opponents  of 
State  Socialism  will  be  able  to  draw 
facts  and  arguments  for  future  use. 
The  timid  enemies  of  Socialism  have 
said  that  Mr.  Burns's  speech  was  too 
aggressive;  but  we  cannot  agree.  We 
believe  that  he  was  as  wise  as  he  was 
brave  to  speak  out  without  fear  or 
favor;  and  that  so  far  from  losing 
ground  with  his  fellow  working  men 
because  of  his  boldness,  he  will  have 
fortified  himself  in  their  respect  and 


regard.  Englishmen  like  the  man 
who  speaks  straight  to  them,  even 
though  at  the  moment  they  may  answer 
back  and  call  him  hard  names.  What 
we  specially  admire  in  Mr.  Burns's 
speech  is  the  fact  that  he  clearly  keeps 
always  before  his  eyes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  pauper  and  an  inde- 
pendent laborer,  and  that  he  realizes 
that  pauperization  is  the  most  terri- 
ble of  social  evils,  and  that  whenever 
you  have  manufactured  a  pauper  you 
have  ruined  a  man.  In  dealing  with 
the  question  of  labor  colony  experi- 
ments Mr.  Burns  made  out  an  over- 
whelming case  against  the  Bill.  He 
took  Hollesley  Bay,  which,  ait  he 
pointed  out,  is  an  exact  replica  of  the 
type  of  relief -work  that  would  be  set  up 
by  the  Bill.  Before  that  estate  be- 
came public  property  a  steward  with 
eighteen  farm-hands  was  able  to  make 
a  small  profit  or  incurred  a  small  loss 
every  year.  Since  it  became  a  State 
relief-work,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  engaged  on  it,  it  has  had  a  net 
loss  of  £22,000  a  year.  The  Bill  would 
dot  England  with  such  works.  At 
Hollelsley  Bay  the  net  cost  per  week 
per  man  is  from  30s.  to  32s..  whereas 
local  wages  are  from  17s.  to  18s.  a 
week.  The  case  of  South  Ockenden 
Colony  is  as  bad  as  that  of  Hollesley 
Bay.  There  the  cost  per  week  per  man 
is  something  between  30s.  and  32s.,  or 
about  double  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  the  agricultural  laborer.  At  Lain- 
don  it  is  the  same  thing.  A  pt-opos  of 
Laindon  he  told  a  most  striking  story, 
— a  story  worth  a  wilderness  of  statis- 
tics and  abstract  theories.  He  went  to 
Laindon  and  saw  an  agricultural  la- 
borer between  sixty  and  sixty-five  years 
old  digging  in  a  field.  This  man  told 
him  that  it  took  him  a  fortnight  to  dig 
an  acre.  He  went  across  the  road  and 
found  able-bodied  men  engaged  on  pub- 
lic work,  on  conditions  approximating 
to  the  "right-to-work"  conditions,  and 
there  it  took  sixty-seven  men  ten  days 
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to  dig  an  acre  and  a  half!  "And  yet 
Lalndon  was  a  replica  of  the  penal  form 
of  labor  colonies," — a  place  where  the 
"work-shy"  are  supposed  to  be  forced 
to  work!  They  knew  as  practical  men 
that  if  once  they  conceded  the  principle 
of  this  Bill  they  would  have  the  lanes 
of  our  country  districts  black  with  men 
no  longer  content  to  receive  15s.  or  18s. 
a  week,  and  coming  into  our  towns  and 
cities  where  the  minimum  rate  would 
be  28s.  or  30s. 

Mr.  Burns  towards  the  end  of  his 
speech  added  yet  another  example  to 
those  with  which  history  is  teeming  of 
the  astonishing  inefficiency  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  public  workshop.  An 
experiment  in  relief-works  for  women 
was  going  on. — Mr.  Burns,  we  believe, 
is  alluding  to  the  small  public  work- 
rooms opened  in  London  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  home-work,  where  sempstresses 
produce  ready-made  clothes. — They 
found  they  had  to  pay  £1,514  for 
clothes  made  at  these  relief-works, 
whereas  better  clothes  in  cut  and  style, 
and  probably  better  in  quality,  could  be 
got  for  £9M.  Note  that  this  exactly 
repeats  what  happened  at  the  Hotel 
Cluny  when  the  tailors  of  Paris  in  1848 
were  organized  in  a  public  workshop  to 
make  uniforms  for  the  National  Guard. 
In  spite  of  the  help  and  encouragement 
given  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
rent-free  premises,  &c,  it  cost  15  francs 
to  make  a  uniform  at  the  HOtel  Cluny 
— the  men  only  being  paid  a  subsistence 
wage — whereas  the  tailoring  contrac- 
tors had  been  accustomed  to  pay  good 
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wages  to  the  tailors,  make  a  profit  for 
themselves,  and  yet  only  charge  the 
Government  11  francs.  Mr.  Wilson  in 
bringing  forward  the  Unemployed  BUI 
stated  that  the  instance  of  Paris  in 
1848  had  done  duty  enough.  We  can- 
not agree  with  him.  We  hold  that  that 
example  will  be  cited,  and  rightly  cited, 
again  and  again,  in  spite  of  the  very 
disingenuous  and  persistent  attempts 
which  are  now  being  made  to  represent 
the  Provisional  Government  in  1848  as 
having  deliberately  ruined  their  own  ex- 
periment,— a  misrepresentation  of  his- 
tory which  we  have  already  exposed  in 
these  columns,  and  one  which,  we  may 
remark,  would  not  be  affected  even  if 
the  aforesaid  misrepresentation  had 
been  set  forth  in  a  Blue-book  In  1803. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Blue-book 
makes  no  assertion  that  the  workshops 
were  meant  to  fall. 

A  generation  ago  Nassau  Senior,  the 
economist  and  protagonist  of  Poor  Law 
reform,  noted  the  fact  so  well  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Burns.  In  one  of  his  writ- 
ings he  points  out  that  pauper  labor, 
parish  labor,  convict  labor,  and  slave 
labor — every  form  of  labor  resting  on 
compulsion  rather  than  upon  free  con- 
tract— are  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
They  have  always  a  miserably  low  out- 
put. There  is  only  one  way  of  getting 
people  to  do  good  work,  and  that  Is  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  will  obtain 
the  benefit  of  their  labor,  and  that  they 
are  working  for  themselves,  not  for  a 
taskmaster. 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 


There  are  some  men— Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  two  of 
them— of  such  infinite  versatility  that 
each  fresh  critic  finds  a  new  aspect  on 
which  to  found  his  estimate  of  their 
characters.    But   as    regards    both   his 


public  and  his  private  life,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  had  but  one  aspect.  In  tho 
Parliamentary  proceedings  of  Tuesday 
the  same  story  is  retold  again  and 
again.  Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Lansdownst 
and  Lord  Rosebery  In  the  Lords,  ls>» 
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Asqulth  unci  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Com- 
mons, had  all  of  them  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities    of    knowing    the    man. 
They  had  to  speak  on  one  of  those  his- 
toric occasions  which  serve  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  practised  speakers  to  invest 
the  portrait  they  are  trying  to  paint 
with  all  the  variety  and  freshness  that 
they  can  command    But  when  we  turn 
to  their  speeches  we  find  them  charac- 
terized   by    an    absolute    identity    of 
praise.    All   were  led  to  one  and  the 
same   conclusion.    The   source   of   the 
Duke's  influence,  said  Lord  Ripon,  was 
•'the  perfect  integrity  of  his  conduct," 
and  "the  straightforward  sincerity  of 
his     public     life."    Lord     Lansdowne 
dwelt  on  the  "uprightness  of  charac- 
ter,"   the    "fearlessness    of    tempera- 
ment," the  "strength  of  common  sense 
und  caution"  which  gave  him  bis  ex- 
ceptional hold  on  the  confidence  of  all 
classes.    What  Lord   Rosebery  singled 
out   as    conspicuous   in    him.  was   his 
"transparent  simplicity,  candor,  and  di- 
rectness.*'   Mr.    Asquith    spoke   of   his 
single-minded  devotion  to  duty,  his  sin- 
cerity of  conviction,  his  "quiet  and  in- 
flexible  courage,"   his   "tranquil   indif- 
ference to  praise  and  blame."    Mr.  Bal- 
four bore  testimony  to  his  "transparent 
honesty    and    simplicity    of    purpose." 
Mr.  Balfour  did,  indeed,  add  an  unex- 
pected touch  of  his  own,  but  it  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  all  that  had  gone 
before.    "1  think,"  he  said,  that  "of  all 
the  great  statesmen  I  have  known,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  the  most  per- 
suasive speaker,  and  he  was  persuasive 
because  he  never  attempted  to  conceal 
the  strength  of  the  case  against  him." 
Wherever  he  spoke  "every  man  said, 
'Here  is  one  addressing  us   who   has 
done  his  best  to  master  every  aspect  of 
this  question,  who  has  been  driven  by 
logic  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions, 
and  who  is  disguising  from  us  no  ar- 
gument  on    either    side    which    either 
weighed   with   him   or   moved    him    to 
come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has 


arrived.    How  can  we  hope  to  have  a 
more  clear-sighted  or  honest  guide  in 
the  course  we  ought  to  pursue?'    This 
was  the  secret  of  his  great  strength  as 
an  orator."    An  incidental  sentence  of 
Lord    Rosebery 's   helps    us   to    under- 
stand the  price  which  had  to  be  paid 
for  his  success.    "I  do  not  know,"  he 
sa id,    "any   man    who   spoke   with   so 
much    previous   anguish    or   so    much 
misery  at  the  time  as  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire."    He  took  his  part  in  de- 
bate, as  he  performed  every  other  action 
of  his  public  life,  from  a  simple  devo- 
tion to  duty.    His  position,  as  he  read 
that  position,  admitted  of  no  question 
how  his  time  should  be  employed  or  his 
powers  used.  Few  men  were  less  fitted 
by  taste  or  temperament  for  the  great 
part  which  he  played.    He  might  have 
found    ample    employment     in    other 
ways— ways  in  which  service  to  others 
could  have  been  combined  with  satis- 
faction   to   himself.    The   care    of   his 
great  estates,  the  furtherance  and  con- 
trol of  the  commercial  enterprises  con- 
nected with  those  estates,  would  have 
left  none  of  his  business  hours  unfilled. 
But  to  these  and  the  other  occupations 
which  gather  round  great  wealth  and 
great  position  he  added  of  his  own  free 
choice  the  pursuit  of  politics.    Though 
he  had  no  tastes  which  a  Parliamen- 
tary  career  could   gratify   there   were 
duties  to  be  discharged  in  such  a  career 
which    he    did    not    think    it    right    to 
evade,  and  he  took  his  place  first  in 
one  House  and  then  in  the  other,  first 
In  subordinate  offices  and  then  in  the 
high    places   of   the   Cabinet,    la  1  wring 
now  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  cur- 
rents of  Ministerial  opinion,  and  now 
to  infuse  something  like  vigor  and  con- 
sistency into  the  distracted  councils  of 
an  Opposition,  but  In  each  successive 
capacity  impressing  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  by  his  patient  deter- 
mination   to    master    the    facts    with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  and  to  apply  his 
knowledge  in  the  way  which  he  thought 
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would  best  minister  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

The  career  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
would  not  have  been  i>ossible  in  any 
other  country,  and  It  was  the  result  of 
conditions  not  often  brought  together 
even  in  England.    In  the  first  instance, 
of  course,  he  had  the  immense  advan- 
tage pf  an  almost  automatic  introduc- 
tion to  public  Ufa    But  this  would  have 
done  little  for  him  if  he  had  not  pos- 
sessed the  resolution  to  make  use  of 
the    opportunity    thus    afforded    him. 
This     resolution     again     is     common 
enough  in  men  of  his  class,  hut  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  case  it  was  quite 
unusually    unsupported    by   other   mo- 
tives.   It  was  no  merit,  for  example,  in 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury  to  play  the  part 
that  fell  to  him.    lie  had  all  the  qual- 
ities  which   made  the  exercise  of  his 
great    powers    pleasant.    To    him    his 
speeches    caused    neither    anguish    in 
preparation    nor    misery    in    delivery- 
They  were  Intellectual  exercises  which 
must  have  given  as  much  enjoyment 
to  the  speaker  as  they  did  to  the  hearer. 
For   the  Duke  of   Devonshire,   as   we 
have  seen,  the  rapture  of  the  strife  was 
a   meauingless  phrase.    lie  went   into 
the  battle  because  his  place  was  there, 
and  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  till  it.. 
*  Nor  was  this  the  only  sacrifice  that  he 
had  to  make.    The  great  position  which 
made  it  a  matter  of  no  personal  mo- 
ment whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  po- 
litical life  must  at  times  have  tempted 
him   to  abandon   that   life  altogether. 
To  be  worsted  in  council,  to  see  your 
colleagues  embarking  on  ventures  into 
which  your  conscience  forbids  you  to 
follow  them,  to  keep  silence  because  all 
may  not  yet  be  lost  to  go  on  arguing 
because  the  hope  of  carrying  conviction 
has  not  wholly  vanished— these  are  ex- 
periences which  must  again  and  agaiu 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Duke  of 


Devonshire.    But   none   of    them    had 
any  power  to  turn  him  aside  from  what 
he  held  to  be  his  duty.    Lord   Ripon 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  discus- 
sions which  preceded  the  schism  in  the 
Liberal  Party  in  1886,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  discussions 
which    preceded    the    schism     In     the 
Unionist  party  in  1003.    Their  several 
experiences  have  left  the  same  Impres- 
sion on  both  of  them— the  impression 
of  prolonged  and  patient  investigation. 
of  single-minded  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
right  conclusion,  of  absolute  indiffer- 
ence to  the  consequences  entailed  on 
himself  by  his  decision.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, this  last  merit,  great  as  it  is,  that 
constitutes  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
chief  claim  to  our  admiration.    Loss  of 
office  matters  little  to  a  Minister  who 
knows  that  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  country  is  secure,  and 
that,  whether  In  or  out  of  power,  and 
whether  he  agree  or  disagrees  with  his 
party,  he  can  still  speak  to  his  country- 
men whenever  he  chooses,  and  speak 
perhaps  with  an  authority  that  is  only 
increased  by  the  independence  which 
has  led  him  to  break  with  his  own  past. 
it  is  the  road  that  he  followed  to  gain 
his  place  in  politics  rather  than   his 
readiness  to  abandon  it,  and  the  sense 
of  duty  that  led  him  to  live  laborious 
days    when   all   the   enjoyments  cuT    a 
leisured   life   were  open   to  him,   that 
constitute  his  chief  and  abiding  title 
to  our  esteem.    When  aristocracies  fall 
they  fall  less  by  the  strength  of  the 
forces  opposed  to  them  than  by  their 
own   weakness  of  character   or   their 
own  selfishness  of  aim.    The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  rose  far  above  such  infirm- 
ities as  these,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  superiority,  he  was  in  the  end, 
though  in  a  democratic  age  and  a  dem- 
ocratic Parliament  the  most  influential 
Englishman  of  his  generation. 
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Mr.  Edward  Barron's  "The  Lost 
Goddess*'  differs  from  other  tales  of  ad- 
venture in  search  of  a  captive  heroine 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  revealed 
without  depriving  the  reader  of  half 
his  enjoyment,  and  therefore  its  plot 
shall  be  left  entirely  to  his  imagination. 
The  greater  part  of  the  action  passes 
on  the  Amazon  and  the  South  American 
republics  appear  to  disadvantage  as  is 
customary  in  American  tictiont  and  the 
Americans  are  both  brave  and  success- 
ful, and  the  book  leaves  the  reader  as 
confident  and  cheerful  as  if  it  were  a 
President's  message.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

i 

Those  magazine  editors  who  can  find 
no  lKM'try  sufficiently  beautiful  to  fill 
their  sacred  pages  are  unfortunate  in 
never  having  seen  the  verses  presented 
by  Miss  Caroline  Hazard  in  her  "A 
Scallop  Shell  of  Quiet."  Their  fine 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  their  deep 
piety  and  reverence  make  the  discov- 
ery and  the  reading  of  them  an  event 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  They  are  of 
the  rare  species  of  which  the  reader 
thinks  long  and  talks  little,  like  the 
scallop  shell  the  companion  not  neces- 
sary to  the  pilgrim  but  best-beloved  as 
helping  him  to  use  the  others  worthily. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"Go  to  sleep  aud  I'll  tell  you  a  pretty 
story!"  Alas,  that  the  days  of  such 
gentle  promise  should  so  soon  be  gone, 
and  that  the  "pretty"  stories  are  over- 
whelmed in  ugly  stories,  dull  stories, 
comic  stories,  and  cruel  stories.  The 
children  have  their  remedy  from  Mr. 
Kipling;  their  elders  may  find  theirs  in 
the  tales  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle 
give  them  when  working  to  content 
those  readers  who  cannot  remember 
the  personages  or  the  plot  of  a  serial 
tale.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  they 
write  of  fierce  and  savage  times,   but 


in  their  new  book,  "Flower  of  the 
Orange,"  howsoever  they  may  begin, 
ever  they  end  in  such  happiness  that 
one  forge ts  all  that  lies  between.  Two 
of  the  seven  stories  are  of  the  Pretend- 
er's escapes,  the  other  five  are  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen  and  their  loves,  and 
their  perversities,  for  perversity  is  the 
most  serious  wrong  that  may  be  in  a 
pretty  story.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  one  of  the  ladies  for  whom 
the  heroes  abandon  all  perversity  and 
she  is  lovely  enough  to  win  any  heart. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

"Arkinsaw  Cousins,"  Mr.  J.  Brecken- 
ridge  Ellis's  new  story,  has  an  extraor- 
dinary claim  to  attention,  for  the  au- 
thor although  he  might  excusably  have 
written  dialect  refuses,  and  tells  the 
tale  of  family  life  and  of  young  love 
in  good  English,  blending  drollery  and 
sentiment  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
The  scene  is  one  of  those  American  vil- 
lages in  which  all  the  inhabitants  are 
more  or  less  related,  encourage  one 
another  in  eccentricity,  stand  by  one 
another  in  trouble,  and  in  all  matters 
present  a  solid  front  to  any  force,  be- 
neficent or  injurious,  generated  beyond 
the  boundary  of  their  kindred.  The 
penetration  which  Mr.  Ellis  brings  to 
the  study  of  this  state  of  affairs  is 
keen,  and  without  exaggeration  he 
shows  the  novel  situations  produced  by 
the  omnipresent  sense  of  consanguinity. 
For  lack  of  a  genuine  villain  he  pre- 
sents an  unscrupulous  little  adventuress 
who  fills  the  place  very  well  and  in  two 
or  three  instances  rises  to  the  plane  of 
genius.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this 
story  will  have  the  success  that  it  de- 
serves for  it  is  neither  brutal,  like  Mrs. 
Freeman's  village  stories,  nor  tender 
like  Miss  Jewett's  and  Miss  Brown's. 
The  author  does  not  ask  the  reader's 
sj-mpathy  for  the  personages  who  are 
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stronger  than  their  surroundings.  He 
tells  their  story  with  no  color  of  preju- 
dice and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its 
beauty  will  be  missed  by  the  multitude 
which  needs  guidance.     H.  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke  Huey's  "The  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy  of  Reading" 
does  not  "sound  good,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  small  beneficiary  of  the 
Public  Library,  but  no  teacher,  no  pa- 
rent who  desires  to  know  enough  to 
teach  his  children  to  read,  and  no 
reader  can  afford  to  neglect  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  discourses,  and  two 
of  its  four  parts  so  abound  in  curious 
and  amusing  matter  that  they  should 
not  be  neglected  by  those  to  whom  read- 
ing is  only  a  pastime.  The  introduc- 
tory chapter,  "The  Mysteries  and  Prob- 
lems of  Reading,"  suggests  many  ques- 
tions, and  Part  I,  "The  Psychology  of 
Reading"  describes  many  ingenious  and 
elaborate  experiments  devised  and  per- 
formed in  the  endeavor  to  answer 
them,  and  Chapter  IX,  "The  Rate  of 
Reading,"  will  be  a  revelation  to  many 
who  are  unaware  of  their  own  capabil- 
ities. "The  History  of  Reading  and 
of  Reading  Methods,"  is  one  of  the 
fairy  tales  of  science,  as  Mr.  Kipling 
discovered  not  so  very  long  ago;  and 
"The  Pedagogy  of  Reading"  includes 
such  a  long  procession  of  absurd  meth- 
ods of  trying  to  evade  the  curse  of 
Eden,  and  to  enable  a  child  to  learn  to 
read  without  effort  that  it  surpasses  any 
avowedly  humorous  bit  of  current  lit- 
erature as  a  provocative  of  laughter. 
"The  Hygiene  of  Reading"  will  bring 
comfort  to  many  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Huey  writes  agreeably  and 
shows  both  good  taste  and  discretion  in 
choosing  from  the  enormous  mass  of 
matter  at  his  command  in  dealing  with 
some  phases  of  his  subject,  and  origi- 
nality in  his  own  investigations.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 


Mr.  Jack  London's  scorn  for  political 
economists,  theologians,  Christiana,  and 
other  respectable  men  baa  been  blown 
so  high  that  one  expects  every  day  to 
see  It  break  under  him  and  leave  him 
floundering  in  a  sea  of  violent  language. 
and  his  "The  Iron  Heel*'  is  even  more 
savage  than  any  of  his  former  stories. 
But  in  spite  of  his  energy,  in  spite  of 
his  incessant  efforts  to  excite  bitterness, 
in  spite  of  his  perfect  recklessness  as 
to  the  possible  mischief  wrought  by  his 
words,  in  spite  of  his  roughness,  social- 
ism gains  no  converts  by  him  and  it  la 
socialism,  not  anarchy,  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  teach.     Perhaps  the  strongest 
reason   for   his   impotence    In    moving 
those  whom  he  addresses  is  that  more 
than  one  of  his  illustrations  Is  founded 
on  a  fallacy  so  conspicuous  as  to  be 
visible   to    any    child    who    has    been 
taught  the  fundamental  rules  of  arith- 
metic.     The  story  begins  in  1912  and 
its  action  occupies  a  period  of  twenty 
years  but  is  edited  with  notes   seven 
hundred    years    later    when    socialism 
reigns.      Its   incidents   If   simply    and 
plainly  related  would  be  terrifying  but 
Mr.  London  has  caught  the  very  note  of 
the  Russian  who  is  an  abused  creature 
by    profession    and    one    instinctively 
makes  allowance  for  every   assertion 
and  smiles  cheerfully  at  his  tales  of 
savage  slaughter.    When  in  the  end  he 
portrays  the  eutire  Christian  world  as 
reduced  to  the  Hittite  level,  with  truth 
and   good   faitli   everywhere   dead    he 
becomes  simply  absurd.      To  fancy  the 
sudden  paralysis  of  that  Force,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  name  it  may   be  called, 
which    set    the    Hebrews   apart    from 
their  neighbors,  which  to-day  sets  the 
Christian,  imperfect  although  he  may 
be  apart  from  the  Mohammedan  and 
the  heathen,  is  to  rave,  to  Imagine  a 
vain  thing,  and,  greatest  crime  of  all, 
in  Mr.  London's  eyes.  Is  to  be  unsclen- 
tine.      The  Macmillan  Co. 
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194  A/ler  Sunset,  etc. 

AFTER  SUNSET.  INDIA    TO    BRITAIN. 

Long  since,  the  sun  sank  in  low-brood-  (A  'Fragment  from  a  Masque  of  Empire.} 

tag  storm, 

Enshrouded  in  tempestuous  gray  and  India  speaks. 

„     gold;               m         _     ,       t    ,  Out  of  the  East  from  the  land  of  the 

And,  as  we  cower  beneath  o'erwhelm-  sunrise 

.,  ...  ^  Dlgh5     ^       ,  ^  * .            . .  Haste  l  wnere  dut>'  and  homage  be- 

Unlit  of  any  star,  the  wind  blows  cold  lo 

Upon  our  brows  that  glowed  so  blithe  otherg  ma     boagt  of  thelr  ,andg  and 

aiul  warm  their  riches; 

While  yet  we  looked  upon  the  living  Litt,e  reck  j  or  of  war  or  of  gong 

light 

Yea,  night  is  on  us-blind  and  blank  ^«  nave  l  8uffered  the  y°ke  of  the 

with  fear  stranger, 

For  us  who  dread  the  pitfalls  of  the  Blood>'  and   fluerce  were  tne  battles 


dark, 


they  fought. 


Who.   huddling   close,    with   doubtful     Brave  tney  raa/  "*•  yet  l  8mlle  at  tnelr 


hearts,  await 


conquests — 


The  ultimate  deluge,  or  the  kindling        M,n*  Kl8    f*»    ,nfln,te    Kingdom    of 

spark  Th0U8W- 

Of  some  incredible  daybreak;  and  who 


peer 
With  hopeless  eyes  beyond  the  eastern 
gate. 


Maya!    Illusion!    The  tramp  of  their 
armies, 
See  how  like  phantoms  they  come 
and  they  go; 
Still,  darkness  holds  the  heavens;  and.     Think  they  have  won.  and  in  grasping 

eastward,  night  the  shadow 

Broods  deepest;  yet,  as  we  with  grop-         AH  tnat  ls  Real  for  ever  forego. 

ing  hands 
Touch  one  another  timidly,  a  sense  Many  have  passed  like  the  mists  of  the 

Of    imminent    dawn    thrills    unknown  morning, 

seas  and  lands;  Yet  nave  l  prayed  that  thy  Rule  may 

And  we  await  the  inevitable  light  endure. 

With  breathless  lips  and  lingers  clasped     WeU  of  the  P°or  nave  l  named  thee 

and  tense.  protector, 

Firm  is  thy  Faith  and  thy  Justice  is 
We  live  through  dawns  and  sunsets;  pure. 

life  is  not 
One  day's  triumphal  progress.    Though     I  dwell  apart  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit, 

it  seem  Safely    my    people    confide    to    thy 

That  we  shall  look  no  more  upon  the  hands. 

sun,  Thou  wilt  preserve  when  the  plague 

Tet  shall  we  live  to  realize  our  dream,  and  the  famine 

And  see  old  dawns  reorient:  this  our  lot        Smite  in   my  cities  and  ravish   my 
To  know  no  end,  no  last  goal  lost  or  lands. 

won: 

Kaisar-i-Hind!    all    my    races   acclaim 
For  we  are  children  of  eternity,  thee, 

And  not  of  times  and  seasons;  birth         Under  thy  law  may  my  Spirit  find 

and  death  rest. 

Are  but  as  sunrise  and  sundown;  we  live     Thou  who  hast  learnt  that  to  govern 
In  the* universal  destiny;  our  breath,  is  service. 

Infinity;  our  endless  doom  to  be  It  too,  will  hail  thee;  O  Star  of  the 

The  immortal  quickening  in  the  fugi-  West. 

tive.  H.  M.  A.  8. 

Wilfrid   Wilson   Gibson,  Th«  Spectator 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
By  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 


There  are  few  who  would  not  prefer 
to  be  an  M.  P.  rather  than  a  Peer. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between 
youth  and  age.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons Is  invigorating  and  youthful;  the 
House  of  Peers  is  depressing  and  aged. 
You  hear  more  fun  in  the  Commons 
amok  lug- room  in  an  evening  than  you 
do  in  the  Peers'  Library  in  a  life-time. 
The  Commons  debates  are  generally  in- 
teresting, and  are  especially  enjoyable 
when  you  have  not  to  take  part  in 
them.  An  ideal  Commons  existence  is 
to  know  men  and  what  they  are  doing, 
to  hear  all  that  is  going  on.  and  to  take 
part  in  all  that  is  happening,  without 
having  to  talk  thereon.  If  you  do,  the 
best  House  of  Commons  manner  is  an 
Informed  argument,  delivered  with 
force  and  loudness,  with  "the  ginger" 
of  personalities,  as  good-naturedly  ad- 
ministered as  possible.  The  best  House 
of  Lords  manner  is  that  of  a  confidential 
physician  with  a  good  bedside  manner, 
without  any  visible  feeling  beyond 
that  of  an  exceedingly  respectful  sym- 
pathy. Of  course  there  are  histrionic 
and  firework  orators  on  both  sides,  who 
"draw  a  House,"  and  speak  to  break 
the  backs  of  opponents'  influence,  and 
also  the  backs  of  the  ladies  who  crane 
ever  the  galleries  to  listen  to  them.  But 
the  real  battle  is  in  the  country.  It  is 
they  who  make  the  Commons.  They 
don't  make  the  Lords  as  a  body.  In- 
terest, therefore,  settles  on  the  Com- 
mons.   So  does  the  excitement. 

Is  excitement  always  the  best  frame 
of  mind  for  the  making  of  just  and 
lasting  settlements?  Don't  we  often 
want  second  thoughts,  thought  out  in 
quiet?  A  second  chamber  allows  heat 
to  subside,  and  "cons"  to  be  considered 
dispassionately  with  the  "pros."  Age 
may  mumble  a  little,  but  if  you  can 


hear  what  age  says,  is  not  a  mumbling 
of  good  and  useful  experience  as  well 
worth  hearing  as  is  the  often  raw  ex- 
uberance of  youth?  All  human  ex- 
perience says  "yes."  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  experience  will  be  patiently 
heard  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
knocked  on  the  head.  That  is  not  the 
method  of  weighing  reasons  adopted 
by  the  civilization  of  ancients  or  mod- 
erns. If  there  be  disagreement  between 
youth  and  age,  there  should  be  an  ap- 
peal, not  a  hasty  one,  but  a  deliberate 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
of  the  commonalty,  after  the  argu- 
ments of  experience  have  been  fully 
heard.  Athens  may  have  shouted  for 
the  People  against  the  Philosophers,  as 
some  now  shout  for  People  against 
Peers.  But  the  Philosophers  were  fully 
heard  before  the  old  civilization  took 
final  steps  for  change.  This  was  be- 
cause the  Philosophers  represented  the 
gathered  experience  of  the  people.  The 
people's  convictions  change,  and  quick 
changes  are  not  always  the  result  of 
live  convictions.  The  people  who  are 
most  cautious  are  most  enduring.  Does 
not  a  second  chamber  correct  impulse, 
and  provide  a  heat  other  than-  the 
quick  flame  of  straw? 

The  main  difficulty  regarding  Reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  that  such  re- 
form must  be  done  by  statute,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  unless  there 
be  a  Unionist  majority  there,  will  not 
consent  to  pass  any  statute  for  reform. 
The  object  of  a  House  of  Commons 
jealous  of  any  "Interference"  by  the 
Peers,  is  to  weaken,  not  to  strengthen 
or  reform  the  House  of  Lords.  All  the 
abuse  of  the  Peers  on  account  of  their 
hereditary  privileges  is  not  used  for  re- 
form, but  for  the  abolition,  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  without  any  substitu- 
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tion  of  another  framework  which  might 
make  a  "second  chamber"  more  power- 
ful. It  is  destruction,  not  reform,  that 
is  aimed  at  Were  a  Bill  proposing  to 
limit  legislative  functions  to  selected  or 
elected  Peers  brought  in  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
House,  under  its  present  leadership, 
would  throw  out  the  Bill,  because  it 
might  place  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 
parity  with  the  Commons,  instead  of 
doing  what  is  wanted— namely,  to  cast 
the  Lords  under  the  feet  of  the  Com- 
mons. 

It  is  a  one-chamber  government 
that  is  wanted,  with  no  clogging  con- 
sultations with  any  other  chamber— no 
second  thoughts—  no  deliberate  appeal 
to  the  people— only  at  best  an  arranged 
and  engineered  referendum  to  confirm 
by  a  plebiscite  anything  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  dominant 
temporary  majority.  No  matter  how 
grave  the  issue  may  be,  the  decision 
shall  be  arrived  at  within  two  or  three 
years,  and  a  constitution  arising  from 
the  natural  growth  of  centuries  shall 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  fleeting  fashion  or 
passion.  Needless  to  say,  such  pro- 
cedure, tending  as  it  must  to  violent  re- 
action, would  equally  lay  the  origi- 
nators of  the  change  at  the  feet  of  the 
vanquished,  when  the  pendulum  of  the 
elections  swung  back  and  it  became 
the  turn  of  the  beaten  to  be  the  victors. 
Our  usage  to  have  our  laws  "broad- 
based  upon  the  people's  will,  and 
broadening  slowly  down  from  prece- 
dent to  precedent,"  would  be  changed 
for  the  pell-mell  scramble  for  office 
stamping  the  ministry  of  the  day  as 
masters  able  to  carry  all  before  them. 
The  people  would  be  nowhere,  the  min- 
istry would  be  in  the  saddle  to  make 
them  do  as  the  ministry  might  dictate. 

As  long  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
a  strengthening  of  the  House  of  Lords 
through  a  Commons  chamber,  which 
desires  its  weakening  and  not  its 
strengthening,  what  is  the  use  of  elab- 


orate schemes  of  reform?  These  must 
be  statutory,  and  this  statute  cannot 
be  got.  It  1b  easy  to  reform  on  paper, 
there  is  indeed  nothing  easier.  Heredi- 
tary legislation  is  indefensible.  Cut  it 
out,  then.  But  you  cannot,  for  the 
Commons  won't  allow  it,  as  long  as  the 
Commons  vote  against  any  limitation 
of  their  authority.  On  paper  you  can 
make  a  Peers*  chamber  as  strong  as  is 
the  Senate  in  the  United  States.  That 
constitution,  moulded  by  Washington, 
is  the  latest  and  the  best.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  is  supported  by  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  for  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  State  is  therein  se- 
cured. The  Chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  Union,  ex- 
cept the  President.  Check  after  check 
is  provided  against  hasty  legislation, 
and  against  the  continuing  domination 
of  any  ministry.  But  many  people  over 
here  are  ready  to  turn  against  all 
American,  against  all  British  expe- 
rience. Any  check  system  is  odious 
to  an  impatient  crowd  elated  by  their 
success  at  a  single  election.  They  are 
like  men  who  lay  metal  to  make  a 
new  road,  and  won't  have  any  steam- 
roller to  flatten  the  rough  stuff  they 
have  enthusiastically  pitched  upon  the 
track.  No  sifting  and  sieving  for  them: 
The  material  they  have  thrown  down 
is  excellent!  Why  should  the  people 
not  be  made  to  walk  thereon,  and  grad- 
ually flatten  it  for  themselves?  Is  it 
of  any  use  to  show  the  value  of  taking 
out  the  rough  lumps?  Is  it  of  any  use 
to  show  how  carefully  the  surface  has 
hitherto  been  prepared,  and  what  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  doing  of  it? 
No!  The  innate  genius  of  the  new 
must  be  taken  as  being  all-sufficient 
over  the  methods  of  the  old.  Let  us 
have  no  painful  riddling  of  the  ma- 
terial. Dump  it  down.  The  old  rid- 
dlers  and  sifters  were  some  of  them 
feeble  laborers— therefore  their  whole 
work  must  be  wrong! 
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"That  is  not  our  language,  not  at 
all,"  say  the  hasty  ones;  "we  can  make 
a  good  road.  It  is  the  Lords  who  bar 
the  way.  It  Is  they  who  put  down  an 
obstruction,  making  the  road  impassa- 
ble." But  is  this  the  case?  When  has 
the  Revising  Chamber  stopped  and 
ruined  any  measure  that  the  people 
have  declared  by  repeated  votes  must 
pass?  No  such  instance  exists.  It  is 
the  flat  of  the  people  when  fully  in- 
formed that  must  open  all  gates  on  the 
road  of  progress.  It  is  not  the  hasty 
passage  of  any  vehicle,  however  crazy, 
that  is  demanded. 

The  majority  of  men  are  too  busy  to 
attend  to  politics.  They  require  to  be 
informed,  not  during  one  given  year, 
but  repeatedly,  of  the  arguments  for  or 
against  change.  The  mere  assertion  of 
cruelty  being  exercised,  the  mere  talk 
of  unequal  treatment,  the  mere  fear  of 
alleged  injustice,  the  bare  promise  of 
levelling  up  or  of  pulling  down  is 
enough  to  deceive  an  electorate,  con- 
scious of  its  good  intentions,  and  eager 
for  the  amendment  of  eviL  But  this 
very  electorate  has  in  all  civilized 
countries  provided  for  delays;  for  op- 
portunity for  reflection;  for  assurance 
that  it  is  not  being  misled;  for  security 
that  the  remedy  proposed  may  not 
prove  worse  than  the  disease.  This  has 
l>een  more  emphatically  the  case  since 
ti  nation's  life  has  become  complex, 
and  has  to  represent  not  an  upper  class 
only,  but  all  classes  of  a  complicated 
organization.  It  is  this  adequate  reflec- 
tion in  an  assembly  of  all  interests 
that  prevents  violent  oscillation  along 
the  road,  that  makes  the  wheels  roll 
without  jolting,  or  collapse  of  the  "ma- 
chine/* 

It  is  the  same  principle  that  directs 
men  to  have  inferior  and  superior 
Courts  of  Law,  to  test,  and  retest 
statement  and  cause,  plea  and  counter- 
evidence.  To  do  less  would  be  to  re- 
vert to  the  savage  state  when  might 
was  right,  and  the  minority  had  to  suf- 


fer until  they  In  turn  prepared  the 
suffering  for  their  former  masters.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  relapsing  into  the 
primitive  simplicity  and  suffering  of 
prehistoric  Britain?  Does  the  Revising 
Chamber  do  its  work  badly?  The  opin- 
ion of  the  lawyers  who  argue  before  its 
courts,  whether  of  judicature  or  only 
of  committees,  is  wholly  in  favor  of 
the  work  done.  There  is  an  absence  of 
motive  in  their  findings,  there  is  an 
evident  independence  which  does  not 
exist  elsewhere.  A  man  with  constit- 
uents to  please  must  be  more  inclined 
to  think  of  what  they  will  say  of  his 
verdict,  than  a  man  who  has  no  con- 
stituents. Therefore  the  presence  on 
all  Committees  of  Peers  forms  a  valua- 
ble element,  giving  confidence  that  im- 
partial justice  will  be  dealt.  Few 
know  how  constant  is  the  labor  under- 
gone during  the  Session  in  such  Com- 
mittee work. 

Now,  since  it  is  useless  to  speak  of 
reforms  until  you  have  some  chance 
that  reform  would  be  allowed,  and  this 
at  present  being  *  impossible,  is  there 
anything  that  may  be  done  without 
statute?  Is  there  anything  the  Lords 
could  do  of  their  own  accord,  and 
without  the  leave  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  "Nothing  that  would  be  of 
legal  force,"  must  be  the  reply.  But 
could  anything  be  done  by  social  pres- 
sure, and  internal  arrangement?  This 
would  depend  on  the  docility  of  its 
members  to  any  rule  made  by  the  ma- 
jority. The  majority  could  not  force 
the  exclusion  from  a  Division  on  any 
question  when  a  Peer  desired  to  vote. 
Could  it  be  made  unpleasant  for  any 
"black  sheep"  to  "show  up"?  It  is 
doubtful.  Supposing  it  were  arranged 
that  twelve  or  more  Summoners  should 
be  appointed  by  each  side,  and  that  no 
Peer  should  be  expected  to  vote  unless 
he  were  specially  summoned.  Would 
those  not  summoned  abstain  from  com- 
ing and  voting?  It  is  doubtfuL  They 
might  insist  on  exercising  their  legal 
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right,  summons  or  uo  summons.  There 
are  probably  only  two  or  three  who 
would  not  be  summoned.  It  is  not 
likely  tkat  these  few  individuals  would 
be  men  to  show  docility  to  any  rule 
which  could  not  be  enforced  except  by 
black  looks  or  some  other  social  deter- 
rent. 

A  Resolution  of  the  House  declaring 
its  will  that  only  a  selection  of  their 
number  should  vote  could  have  no  le- 
gal power.  At  best  such  a  resolution 
could  only  show  the  good  intentions  of 
the  majority  to  a  discerning  public. 
But  the  public  would  have  to  back  the 
lA>rds  in  their  good  intentions  by  in- 
structing their  representatives  in  the 
Commons  to  vote  for  what  the  Lords 
desired— that  is,  to  vote  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Lords  in  their  in- 
fluence in  the  commonwealth.  Will 
they  do  so?  Not  at  present,  at  all 
events.  The  party  at  present  in  power 
desire  to  elbow  out  the  I»rds,  not  to 
say  to  them  "More  power  to  your  el- 
bow!" This  phase  of  feeling  will  prob- 
ably only  come  when  the  Lords  can  l>e 
called  the  direct  representatives  of  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  voter  shall  elect  the 
Peer  to  be  his  alter  ego  in  a  new  Sen- 
ate. An  equal  number  of  men  who 
have  held  official  position  in  the  nom- 
ination of  former  Governments  might 
be  held  also  to  represent  the  people, 
because  they  have  been  chosen  by  those 
elected  by  the  constituencies.  All 
heads  of  Government  departments,  re- 
tired from  duty,  might  be  held  to  have 
the  same  qualification  as  representa- 
tive of  the  people's  experience  ifn.the 
actual  conduct  of  (lovernment  adminis- 
tration. These  form  a  considerable 
body,  who  would  be  most  useful. 
Would  the  constituencies  be  jealous  of 
giving  any  permanent  power  to  the 
nominees  of  their  own  creation?  Per- 
haps not,  except  in  times  of  excite- 
ment. 

It  is  an  unfounded  assumption  that 
the  Peers  have  little  to  do.    It  is  true 


that,  as  in  the  Commons,  a  man  may 
"take  it  easy,"  and  the  abstention 
from  much  talk  either  in  the  House  or 
at  public  party  meetings  is  not  the  least 
valuable  quality  of  many  of  the  Peers. 
Such  silence  and  comparative  detach- 
ment is  more  favorable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cool  judgment  than  is  the 
•'hack-iu-harness**  condition  of  mind 
evolved  by  the  crack  of  the  Party 
Whip.  Independence  and  individual 
thought  are  not  bad  elements  in  a 
chamber  of  revision-  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  inconvenient  to  have  a  nnmbsr 
of  men  from  whom  can  be  selected  the 
committees  which  have  to  weigh  evi- 
dence and  report  on  the  many  matters 
awaiting  their  decision.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  contests  the  value  of  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  consisting  of  legal  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  has  been  a 
practice  of  the  House  to  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  judges 
when  any  legal  matter  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Judicial  members.  Thus, 
when  the  famous  Douglas  cause,  be- 
tween the  families  of  Hamilton  and 
Douglas  for  the  succession  to  the  prop- 
erty of  Both  well  Castle  and  other  es- 
tates, was  decided  by  the  Scots  Court 
of  Session  for  the  Hamilton  claim,  and 
the  Law  Lords  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
decided  in  the  contrary  sense  for  the 
Douglas  party,  the  lay  Peers  who  had 
also  to  vote  confirmed  the  decision  of 
their  judicial  brethren.  But  the  power 
in  case  of  obvious  partiality  has  always 
been  exercised  against  the  majority  of 
the  Law  Lords.  It  is  in  the  independ- 
ence and  the  freedom  from  any  feel- 
ing of  having  to  "fear  the  conse- 
quences" that  the  Revising  Chamber 
has  a  value  all  its  own.  It  shares  such 
a  virtue  with  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Well  did  George  Washington 
know  the  value  of  an  independent  judg- 
ment, a  judgment  that  can  be  given 
free  from  the  feeling  that  "I  must  re- 
member my  constituents."    But  the  or- 
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dinary  member  of  the  Upper  House 
needs  this  independence  constantly,  for 
he  constantly  sits  on  committees,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  the 
members  of  the  Commons  sharing  with 
him  the  duty.  The  committee  work 
now  done  in  the  country  often  takes 
Commoner  and  Peer  away  to  a  provin- 
cial city  distant  from  London  during 
the  height  of  the  session  for  three 
weeks  or  longer,  in  order  that  local 
disputes  regarding  railways,  tramways, 
water  supply,  etc-,  may  be  heard  and 
decided. 

The  cases  before  the  Lords'  commit- 
tees must  be  conscientiously  attended 
to,  and  the  Report  finally  come  to  must 
be  signed  by  all  the  members;  the  mi- 
nority Report,  if  there  be  a  division  of 
opinion,  requiring  as  much  care  as,  and 
entailing  responsibility  in  an  almost 
equal  degree  with,  the  Report  of  the 
majority.  It  has  never  been  alleged 
that  important  matters  mentioned  in 
evidence  have  been  neglected.  The 
confidence  in  a  full  and  impartial  hear- 
ing is  quite  as  great  when  the  case  is 
before  the  one  House  as  before  the 
other,  to  put  the  fact  very  mildly.  No 
oue  need  imagine  that  because  the  Lords 
meet  later,  and  rise  earlier,  than  do 
the  Commons,  the  output  of  work 
is  less.  The  work  of  their  tongues  is 
often  less.  The  work  of  their  brains  is 
often— well,  let  us  say,  to  be  respectful 
—equally  great.  No  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested that,  in  the  sphere  of  law  and 
justice,  the  verdict  of  a  lower  court  if 
twice  repeated  should  supersede  the 
verdict  of  the  higher  court.  No  one  has 
called  the  first  court  "the  people,"  or 
said  that  a  verdict  which  the  grumbler 
dislikes  means  the  police  magistrate 
and  "the  People  against  the  Peers." 
Yet  this  is  the  cry  in  politics.  It  might 
read  otherwise.  It  might  read,  "the 
People  and  the  Peers  against  the 
Prime-minister's  Precipitation."  An 
upper  House,  however  imperfect  it 
may  be,  should  always  be  allowed  the 


power  of  asking  that  the  people  con- 
sider again  the  evidence  on  any  im- 
portant question  before  they  finally 
confirm  or  modify  their  judgment 
formed  on  first  impressions.  This  is 
the  lesson  taught  and  maintained  by- 
all  the  great  English-speaking  democ- 
racies; the  people's  vote  must  rule,  but 
after  full  evidence  has  been  given  for 
their  deliberate  judgment.  Otherwise 
a  ministry  becomes  not  their  represen- 
tative, but  their  master.  The  ministry, 
if  it  desires  to  prove  its  right  to  Its  ex- 
istence, and  its  true  representation  of 
the  people,  must  submit  all  great  ques- 
tions, not  to  one  but  to  two  parliaments 
chosen  by  the  people,  to  decide  vital 
matters  of  change. 

The  function  of  revision— the  neces- 
sity of  deliberation  in  making  changes 
in  an  old-established  State— is  as  neces- 
sary now  as  it  was  when  Washington 
provided  for  it  in  the  United  States. 
That  all  the  wheels  of  the  revising  ma- 
chinery are  not  free  of  rust  is  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  That  all  Peers  are  not 
perfect  is  nothing.  Isolated  personal 
traits  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  You  may  as  well  object  to 
the  necessary  operation  of  shaving  or 
hair-cutting,  because  you  don't  quite 
like  "the  cut  of  the  jib"  of  your  bar- 
ber. Abolish  an  effectual  revision,  deny 
to  the  people  the  right  of  interference 
when  they  see  things  going  wrong,  and 
what  must  be  the  result?  A  period  of 
strife  and  trouble.  The  "falsehood  of 
extremes"  will  be  proved  yet  again,  for 
measures  loved  only  by  a  ministry,  and 
not  by  the  nation,  will  be  urged  by 
both  sides  and  adopted  by  "First  Con- 
suls." Tories  and  Predatories,  Social- 
ists and  Theorists  will  each  have  their 
innings,  and  decline  to  be  pronounced 
"out"  by  the  old  umpire,  the  British 
public,  who  will  be  told  to  leave  the 
wickets,  go  to  the  devil,  and  be  content 
if  they  get  their  beer.  It  is  true  th 
they  who  live  through  this  turmoil  may 
see  a  real  Senate  representing  the  peo- 
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pie  and  elected  by  them  by  districts  or 
counties,  as  the  United  States  Senate 
is  constituted.  This  Senate  may  be 
erected  at  last  to  counter  mischief  and 
cause  the  people  to  have  a  chance  of 
ruling  according  to  their  deliberate 
conviction.  The  present  scheme  would 
trap  them  into  subserviency  to  minis- 
ters chosen  for  the  moment  and  often 
ou  other  questions  than  those  which 
may  be  most  important.  "Ix>rds  and 
The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Liberty  and  Popular  Control"  may 
prove  as  good  a  cry  as  "Down  with  the 
Peers,"  or  "Peers  t?.  People."  All  that 
is  necessary  is  for  it  to  be  made  man- 
ifest that  the  Lords  desire  no  ministry 
to  ride  the  high  horse  unless  it  is  set 
thereon  by  the  people;  for  the  people 
may  have  only  nominated  the  horse  to 
take  part  In  one  special  "pageant,"  and 
not  to  run  amuck  outside  the  given 
lines  of  the  course. 


THE  FAIR  COMPLEXION. 


In  every  country  where  scientific  ob- 
servations have  been  made  the  fair 
complexion  proves  to  be  dying  out. 
Professor  Mason,  of  the  Smithsonian 
institute,  has  predicted  that  in  'six 
centuries  it  will  vanish  altogether  un- 
less the  decline  be  checked.  That  is  a 
Ik)1(1  computation  which  cannot  be  veri- 
fied, but  in  very  much  less  time  light 
liair  and  gray  eyes  will  become  rare  if 
the  process  of  extinction  continues. 
Mayr,  Virchow,  Livi,  Lapouge,  Am- 
nion, have  investigated  the  matter  in 
Bavaria,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Aus- 
tria; Beddoes,  Shrubsall  and  others  in 
this  country.  Everywhere  the  conclu- 
sion is  the  same— ^a  dark  type  super- 
sedes the  fair.  A  few  years  ago  the 
itriHsh  Mrdiral  Journal  raised  objec- 
tions to  some  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, but  at  the  close  it  mournfully 
admitted  that  "the  fair  hair  so  much 
l>eloved  by  poets  and  artists  seems  to 
Ih»  encroached  upon  and  even  replaced 
by  that  of  darker  hue."  It  is  a  melan- 
choly prospect  for  the  aesthetic.  Even 
peoples  like  the  Spanish  and  Italians, 
with  whom  black  locks  are  the  rule, 
conceive  celestial  beings  as  fair.  Is 
there  a  brunette  Madonna  or  Bambino 
other  than  those  wonder-working  pic- 
tures which  lay  no  claim  to  art?  But  I 
apprehend  that  consequences  might  fol- 


low even  graver  than  the  loss  of 
beauty. 

It  cannot  be  an  accident  that  nearly  all 
those  conquering  races  which  were  also 
colonizers  have  been  fair.  Perhaps  there 
is  only  one  indisputable  exception— the 
Arab;  for  of  the  tribes  which  furnished 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  the  earliest  time,  some  were  blonde, 
doubtless  as  the  Samnite.  So  it  was 
with  the  Spanish  conquerors;  one  may 
see  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  even  red 
cheeks  in  Costa  Rica,  Segovia  and  else- 
where not  Infrequently  to  this  day. 
But  set  against  the  dark  colonizing 
people  which  might  be  found  the  mul- 
titude of  Gauls,  Teutons,  Slavs,  Greeks, 
Scandinavians,  English  In  Europe;  Per- 
sians, Medes,  Indian  Aryans,  Afghans, 
of  Asia:  the  preponderance  of  the  fair 
is  overwhelming.  Some  names  in  this 
list  may  surprise  the  "general  reader" 
— as  the  Persian.  The  people  so-called 
nowadays  are  not  blonde.  I  can  only 
advise  the  bewildered  to  make  enqulry- 

We  may  suppose  that  famine,  growth 
of  population,  or  encroachment  of  ene- 
mies set  the  invaders  moving,  rather 
than  their  own  impulse.  But  the  dark 
races  must  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  pressure  from  time  Uo  time. 
Why  did  not  like  causes  produce  like 
results  with  them?    Often  enough  they 
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started  on  a  career  of  conquest,  when 
urged  by  greed  for  plunder  or  driven 
by  warlike  chiefs;  but  these  were  mili- 
tary enterprises,  not  migrations.  As- 
syria colonized  in  a  way,  but  to  so  lit- 
tle purpose  that  when  the  empire  fell 
those  offshoots  silently  disappeared.  I 
remember  no  other  instance  worth  note. 
But  in  times  before  history  began,  for- 
gotten by  legend,  fair  races  had 
marched  over  half  the  earth,  and  peo- 
pled North  India,  Persia,  Media,  Ar- 
menia—if, as  most  authorities  agree  at 
present,  the  "Aryan  home"  was  in 
Europe.  And  such  movements  recurred 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Pax 
Romana— to  burst  out  more  tremendous 
than  ever,  as  that  obstacle  decayed. 
There  are  no  incidents  of  the  kind  in 
the  story  of  the  dark  races. 

The  complexion  of  the  historic  Greeks 
has  often  been  discussed  by  the 
learned,  who  are  not  unanimous.  They 
themselves  thought  it  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  literature  to  describe  the  bodily 
appearance  of  people,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary characteristic  demanded 
notice.  I  need  not  raise  the  question 
here.  No  one  disputes  that  the  Mace- 
donians were  blonde.  And  there  Is 
visible  evidence  to  show  that  In  the 
early  time  the  Greeks  were  blonde  also. 
Contemporary  portraits  of  the  Achaean 
and  Danaan  raiders  whom  Ramses  IL 
vanquished  with  difficulty  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  Not  less  convincing  to 
my  mind  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Homer  scarcely 
conceived  a  hero  with  dark  hair;  he 
grants  Odysseus  a  black  beard  once,  I 
think,  but  elsewhere  the  King  of  Ith- 
aca always  has  golden  locks,  like  his 
friends  and  the  brave  among  his  ene- 
mies. Helen,  Nausicaa  and  ladies  in 
general  are  fair;  so  are  the  gods  and 
goddesses  save  a  few  characteristic  ex- 
ceptions. But  if  we  put  any  faith  in 
the  legend  of  Homer  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Ionian  nobles  who  en- 
tertained him  had  the  same  complex- 


ion, or  they  would  surely  have  been 
vexed  to  hear  it  assigned  to  all  the  best 
and  bravest— even  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, as  if  in  itself  divine.  To  please 
an  audience  of  brown  people  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  the  story  at  least 
must  be  brown. 

But  it  is  the  Athenians  who  interest 
us  especially.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  short,  snub  and  blonde,  being  Slavs 
or  Tosk  Albanians  by  race;  but  a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  once  informed 
me  that  a  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
stock  survives,  represented  by  very 
small  communities  dwelling  in  the  re- 
motest glens,  to  which  invaders  have 
rarely  penetrated  and  tourists  never. 
The  Athenians  of  old  believed  them- 
selves to  be  the  earth-born,  and  they 
certainly  escaped  when  the  greater  part 
of  Greece  was  overrun  in  that  myste- 
rious cataclysm  known  as  the  Return 
of  the  Heracleidae.  Herodotus  makes 
the  positive  statement  that  they  were 
Pelasgians.  Books  have  been  written 
about  this  semi-mythic  race,  and  most 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  represented 
at  the  present  day  by  the  Albanians  of 
the  North,  called  Ghegghes;  the  Tosk 
clans  are  degenerate,  mixed  with  Serb. 
Greek  and  Italian  blood.  If  the  Athe- 
nians resembled  the  modern  Ghegghes 
they  were  tall,  fair-haired  and  blue- 
eyed.  The  Tanagra  figurines  tell  a 
story.  AH  of  good  class  were  painted, 
and  in  most  something  of  the  color  re- 
mains. One  must  search  long  to  find  a 
trace  of  dark  hair.  I  should  say  that 
of  the  famous  examples  ninety-nine  in 
a  hundred  are  blonde  or  downright  red, 
but  the  latter  tint  may  be  due  to  over 
baking.  Tanagra  was  Boeotian,  but  on 
the  very  border-line  of  Attica.  We 
know  that  the  Boeotians  were  fair,  in 
the  capital  at  least:  and  townspeople 
are  always  darker  than  the  rustic  popu- 
lation. The  earliest  of  guide  books,  as- 
signed to  Dieaearchus,  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  Theban  women.  *They  are  the 
tallest,  handsomest  and  most  graceful 
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of  all  Hellas.  They  muffle  their  faces 
so  that  only  the  eyes  are  seen.  All 
dress  in  white,  and  wear  low  purple 
shoes,  displaying  the  naked  feet.  Their 
yellow  hair  is  tied  in  a  knot  above  the 
head.  Their  voices  are  pleasing,  while 
those  of  the  men  are  harsh  and  deep." 
This  pretty  picture  shows  that  in  the 
last  century  B.  C,  for  all  that  had 
come  and  gone,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant races  of  Greece  remained  fair. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  fighting,  mi- 
grating peoples  who  were  distinguished 
by  this  complexion.  It  belonged  also 
to  the  enterprising  Italian  stocks.  Ro- 
manin  states,  quoting  from  ancient 
Chronicles,  that  the  Venetians  of  the 
early  time,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  empire,  were  "large,  fair-haired 
and  strong— the  women  famous  for 
their  golden  tresses."  This  latter 
charm,  indeed,  came  to  be  reckoned  a 
national  characteristic,  and  for  centu- 
ries every  Venetian  dame  to  whom  Na- 
ture had  refused  it  produced  the  effect 
by  art.  Portraits  show  that  fair  hair 
was  common  among  the  leading  men 
of  Genoa;  it  was  common  also  prob- 
ably among  the  populace.  Years  ago 
I  chanced  to  be  at  Naples  when  a 
squadron  of  Italian  warships  put  in 
there,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  num- 
ber of  blondes  among  the  officers  who 
crowded  the  famous  Cafe  de  l'Europe. 
They  told  me  that  the  proportion  was 
large  because  so  many  Genoese  hap- 
pened to  be  aboard. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  peoples 
of  fair  complexion  have  proved  them- 
selves energetic  and  enterprising  be- 
yond others,  saving  the  Roman,  all 
over  the  world  in  all  ages;  for  Arab 
activity  did  not  last.  I  could  show  that 
the  story  of  Africa  offers  no  exception. 
Tall,  blonde  Berbers  have  played  the 
same  part  there  as  the  Gauls  and  Teu- 
tons in  Europe,  as  Lady  Lugard  has 
pointed  out.  It  was  Berbers  who  con- 
quered Spain,  though  we  call  them 
Moors.    Thus    complexion    becomes    a 


fact  of  significance  as  an  outward 
token  of  character.  I  noted  a  curious 
remark  lately  in  Stephens*  "Literature 
of  the  Kymry"  bearing  on  this  point. 
In  dealing  with  the  Mabinogion,  the 
great  collection  of  Welsh  legendary 
stories,  Mr.  Stephens  says:  "The  mar- 
vellous and  moving  power  is  seldom,  in- 
deed I  may  say  never,  personal  cour- 
age, but  invariably  magic.  Nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  the  Kymrie 
conception  than  knight-errantry.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  has  no  place  in  our 
national  character;  wherever  it  appears 
in  our  literature  we  shall  not  greatly 
err  in  assigning  to  it  a  foreign  char- 
acter/' (P.  399.)  Ethnological  tables 
class  the  Kymry  as  the  darkest  people 
of  our  island. 

Complexion  has  no  virtue  in  itself  of 
course;  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  vis- 
ible sign  of  attributes  and  peculiari- 
ties which  together  make  what  we  term 
the  constitution.  It  might  be  that  these 
would  account  for  all,  without  refer- 
ence to  mental  or  moral  qualities.  If 
rosy  skin,  yellow  hair,  pale  eyes  cor- 
relate a  bodily  structure  which  enables 
men  and  women  to  resist  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  climate,  privation,  excess/ 
unaccustomed  food  and  new  circum- 
stances generally,  whilst  a  dead  white 
skin,  dark  hair  and  eyes  correlate  a 
structure  which  does  not  carry  these 
advantages,  the  case  would  be  simple. 
Men  of  the  latter  type  would  have 
perished  early  had  they  set  forth  to 
overrun  the  world.  Instinct  even 
might  have  warned  them  against  the 
adventure,  or  a  short  experience  would 
suffice.  In  those  primitive  ages  men 
stored   experience  and   profited   by   it. 

I,  myself,  with  some  knowledge  of 
countries  deemed  specially  unwhole- 
some for  Europeans,  formerly  accepted 
this  explanation.  When  Darwin  was 
investigating  the  effect  of  climate  on 
human  beings  he  asked  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Daniell,  who  had  lived  long  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  *the  white  man's. 
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grave."  Dr.  Daniell  replied  that  on 
his  arrival,  as  a  boy,  an  old  negro  told 
him  that  with  such  a  florid  complexion 
lie  was  safe  from  fever— and  so  it 
proved.  Mr.  Harris,  who  also  had  re- 
sided many  years  on  the  West  Coast, 
told  Darwin  that  if  he  had  to  choose 
men  for  service  on  that  deadly  shore, 
he  would  take  only  the  red-haired.  I 
can  answer  for  it  that  residents,  black 
or  white,  hold  the  same  view.  I  lived 
for  some  months  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 
with  the  representative  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish Arm.  In  a  lifetime  spent  there- 
for Mr.  Selby  was  a  mulatto— he  had 
known  but  a  single  red  or  flaxen-haired 
Englishman  who  died,  Lieutenant 
Wells,  R.  N-;  and  I  recollect  the  sur- 
prise of  the  natives  when  this  poor 
fellow  was  struck  down.  In  the  Far 
East  also  and  in  Tropical  America  one 
finds  people  who  assert  that  the  blonde 
suffer  less. 

I  am  tempted  to  quote  a  passage 
from  "A  Modern  Legionary"  by  Mr.  J. 
Patrick  Le  Poer— premising  that  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  author,  nor 
have  any  means  of  judging  how  far  his 
observations  can  be  trusted.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  book  is  suspiciously  ro- 
mantic, but  details  of  service  in  the 
French  Foreign  Legion,  which  occupy 
three-fourths  of  it,  seem  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  truth— if  only  in  their  minute- 
ness and  their  lack  of  interest  for  the 
public  at  large.  After  recounting  the 
terrible  campaign  against  the  "Black 
Flags"  in  Cambodia,  Mr.  Le  Poer  dis- 
cusses the  soldier-like  qualities  of  each 
nationality  represented  in  the  Foreign 
Legion,  and  there  were  many.  He 
finds  himslf  unable  to  set  one  above 
another  for  courage;  "but,"  he  proceeds, 
"there  was  one  class  of  men  far  more 
lively,  far  less  given  to  grumbling,  and 
altogether  possessed  of  more  brilliancy 
and  resilience  of  temperament  than  the 
others.  This  was  the  men  of  fair  com- 
plexion. All  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  sol- 
diers  seemed   able  to   withstand   bad 


conditions  of  living  more  easily  and 
better  than  their  dark-complexioned 
comrades.  I  offer  no  explanation  of 
this  fact,  which  I  noted  for  the  first 
time  during  the  voyage  out  Afterwards 
I  had  many  opportunities,  confirming 
my  impression  that  fair  men  are  su- 
perior to  dark  in  endurance  and  every- 
thing else  connected  with  war  except 
the  actual  fighting;  with  regard  to  that, 
complexion  does  not  count.  I  noticed 
in  the  fever  hospitals  that  black 
moustaches  far  out-numbered  fair;  in 
the  field  hospitals  there  was  no  such 
disparity.  I  merely  put  on  record  a 
thing  I  noticed;  I  never  mentioned  it  to 
my  comrades." 

This  is  striking  evidence— if  we  can 
rely  upon  it;  exactly  what  was  wanted 
to  justify  a  belief  that  the  blonde  races 
owe  their  predominance  to  physical 
qualifications,  the  brunette  equalling 
them  in  courage  and  virile  merits. 

Unfortunately,  scientific  returns  do 
not  bear  out  this  conclusion  so  far.  In 
all  civilized  countries  at  the  present 
time  students  are  patiently  exploring 
a  field  which  Dr.  Beddoes  had  all  to 
himself  half-a-century  ago.  But  littlehas 
been  ascertained  with  certainty  as  yet 
about  the  physical  distinctions  which 
are  marked  by  the  fair  and  dark  com- 
plexions. It  is  a  task  for  doctors,  and 
few  as  yet  have  been  enlisted,  compara- 
tively. In  this  island  they  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  Elsewhere  conscription, 
which  draws  together  a  multitude  from 
every  class  and  nationality-  In  the 
realm,  whose  age  and  circumstances 
can  be  learned  in  every  detail,  gives 
a  broad  and  sure  foundation  on  which 
to  build  if  they  care  to  use  it.  Here 
we  must  depend  upon  observations 
made  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  number 
which  a  very  few  individuals  can  col- 
lect, however  zealous  and  industrious, 
is  not  yet  enough  to  justify  full  confi- 
dence in  the  result  Dr.  Shrubsall  is 
our  leading  authority,  and  for  the  state- 
ments that  follow,  I  am  indebted  espee- 
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ially  to  his  monographs  upon  "Physical 
Deterioration"  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Journal,  and  "Physical  Char- 
acters and  Morbid  Proclivities"  in  St. 
ttartholomac's  Hospital  Reports.  Vol. 
XXXIX. 

We  may  almost  conclude  that  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  better  recognized 
under  the  name  of  consumption,  at- 
tacks the  dark  especially.  Returns 
from  St  Bartholomew's  give  22  red- 
haired  patients,  44  light-haired  and  125 
dark-brown  haired;  the  City  Hospital 
gives  2,  2,  and  13;  Brompton  Hospital, 
4,  17,  and  43.  It  is  notable  that  the 
black-haired  yield  no  more  than  the 
red;  but  the  ebon  hue  thus  described  is 
very  rare  in  England.  The  same  ten- 
dency has  been  observed  in  some  for- 
eign countries— not  in  all;  possibly  be- 
cause pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not 
clearly  distinguished  from  other  com- 
plaints of  Its  order  in  their  reports. 
The  picture  dear  to  sentiment  of  a 
maiden  with  locks  of  gold  and  eyes  of 
azure  perishing  from  consumption,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  typical— to  be 
representative  her  tresses  should  be 
dark  brown  with  eyes  to  match.  I 
should  state  here  that  Dr.  Sh  rut  ma  11 
has  carefully  excluded  Jewish  and 
other  immigrants  from  his  tables 
everywhere.  Being  mostly  dark  they 
would  confuse  the  issue. 

A  conclusion  of  greater  importance  In 
our  point  of  view  is  the  predilection  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  its  attendant 
complications,  for  the  fair.  This  also  is 
admitted,  and  denied,  abroad  In  St. 
Bartholomew's  there  is  "a  marked  ex- 
cess of  fair  patients.*'  Sir  William 
Church  was  struck  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  cases  at  Whitehaven  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  districts  inhabited  mostly  by 
a  Norwegian  stock,  the  fairest  and  al- 
most the  tallest  in  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  acute  rheumatism  and  val- 
vular disease  of  the  heart,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  it,  are  much  less  common 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  which  be- 


long to  the  dark  areas  of  the  island. 
One  might  have  expected  that  wan- 
dering hosts  like  the  blonde  migrants 
should  be  specially  immune  to  these 
complaints,  if  their  advantage  lay  in 
constitutional  peculiarities.  Not  less 
would  one  expect  to  And  them  proof, 
comparatively,  against  diseases  of  the 
liver.  But  it  would  seem  that  these, 
exclusive  of  malignant  forms,  "show 
no  definite  attraction  in  any  one  direc- 
tion; if  anything,  they  tend  towards 
the  brunette,  and  kidney  diseases 
toward  the  blonde  type."  A  mere  In- 
clination will  not  support  a  theory 
either  way.  Perhaps,  however,  evi- 
dence collected  from  patients  In  Lon- 
don hospitals  is  of  little  value  in  these 
instances.  If  fresh  air  be  an  essential 
of  life  for  the  blonde,  as  will  be  shown, 
the  proportion  of  those  attacked  by 
disorders  of  the  liver  when  deprived  of 
that  necessary  by  living  in  close  streets 
must  be  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
brunette  who  are  much  less  dependent 
on  it.  The  antecedent  conditions  are 
not  equaL 

Upon  the  other  hand,  few  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  nervous  diseases 
generally  assail  the  brunette  type.  An 
old  practitioner  of  the  Shetlands  told 
Dr.  Beddoes  on  his  arrival  that  the 
few  dark  people  of  the  island  supplied 
more  instances  of  these  complaints 
than  all  the  many  fair,  and  his  own 
experience  confirmed  the  statement. 
Dr.  Shrubsall's  observations  In  London 
agree.  Such  few  statistics  as  I  have 
seen  suggest  that  lunacy  Is  more  com- 
mon among  brunettes,  though  violent 
mania  attacks  the  fair  especially.  Dr. 
Jones,  at  the  Metropolitan  Asylum, 
Claybury,  notes  "an  unusual  frequency 
of  dark  hair."  Persons  of  that  type 
suffer  most  from  monomania  and  mel- 
ancholic illusions,  "especially  those  of 
dark  leaden  skin,  fixed  and  sullen  as- 
pect and  lank  coal-black  hair."  This 
is  the  "true  enthusiast's  complexion" 
of  Carlyle.    Finally,  malignant  diseases 
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in  general,  and  cancer  in  particular, 
show  a  definite  attraction  towards  the 
brunette  rather  than  the  blonde  type 
in  London  hospitals. 

A  comparative  record  of  other  mala- 
dies will  be  found  in  Drs.  Beddoes  and 
Shrubsall's  publications.  I  quote  a  few 
statistics  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Reports:— 

Light    Dark 
Red  Fair  Brown  brown  Black 

Chronic  Bronchitis  . .  1.7  16.3  44.9  35.9  1.0 
Digestive  Disorders  ..    1.5    13.6    46.3    36.-2    2.4 

Here  light  brown  suffers  most,  but— 

Pulmonary  Tubercu- 
losis   6.9  11.7  33.8  40.0  7.5 

Malignant  Disease  ...  5.8  9.0  27.0  48.4  9.8 

Nervous  Disease    ....  0.6  11.1  36.4  46.3  5.6 

Anaemia 2.9  15.5  34.6  43.7  2.9 

favor  the  dark  brown,  which  we  class 
as  the  brunette  type. 

Commenting  on  his  own  observations 
at  Bristol,  when  he  had  few  associates, 
if  any,  in  the  labor  of  research,  Dr. 
Beddoes  wrote:    "These  tables  do  not 
tend  to    bear  out  the    widely-diffused 
and  popular  idea  that  light-haired  and 
light-eyed   people  are,  on   the   whole, 
more  subject  to  disease."    Still  less  do 
the  later  returns.    But  there  are  not 
such  differences  as  would  give  the  ex- 
planation we  seek.    Doubtless,  as  has 
been  said,  patients  in  a  London  hos- 
pital   represent   only    the   shadow    of 
those  stalwart  forefathers  of  ours  who 
seemed  a  race  of  giants  to  the  Romans; 
but  we  must  make  the  best  of  their 
evidence  until  better  is  forthcoming.    I 
should  add,  however,  that  foreign  re- 
ports  do   not   always   agree,   nor   are 
unanimous  on  any  single  point  perhaps. 
Statistics    from    the    Provost-Marshal 
General's  Bureau  at  Washington,  deal- 
ing with  recruits  in  the  Civil  War,  are 
interpreted  by  Dr.  Baxter  to  prove  that 
"the  brunette  type  as  a  whole  offers 
greater    resistance    to    disease."    The 
truth  is  that  an  international  system 
of    classification    has    not    yet    been 
adopted.  "Fair"  and  "dark"  have  vary- 
ing significance   in   various   countries, 


and  different  conclusions  can  be  regis- 
tered from  the  facts. 

If  we  might  suppose  that  red  hair 
was  much  more  common  than  now  in 
ancient  times,  among  the  fair,  the 
problem  would  be  simple.  Doubtless 
the  reader  marked  how  small  is  the 
proportion  of  that  class  in  the  tables 
quoted.  Dr.  Shrubsall  says:  "It  would 
almost  appear  that  such  individuals 
are  less  liable  to  intrinsic  disease  when 
liable  and  exposed  to  infection  like  oth- 
ers," and  again:  "Rufous  Individuals 
show  a  marked  immunity  from  the 
more  trivial  complaints— or  perhaps 
they  do  not  attend  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  they  show 
no  such  Immunity  from  the  more  se- 
rious maladies,"  It  la  not  serious  mal- 
adies, however,  which  crowd  the  field 
hospitals  when  an  army  is  on  the 
march— excepting  dysentery,  of  which 
we  have  no  record— for  epidemics  are 
not  counted,  of  course. 

As  a  supposition  it  does  not  seem 
unlikely  that  red  hair  should  have  been 
more  prevalent  formerly.  The  tint  as- 
signed to  Gauls  and  Teutons,  as  a  rule, 
is  yellow,  but  sometimes  they  are  de- 
scribed as  red.  The  Greek  "xanthous" 
might  mean  either.  And  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  ancients  in  the  use  of  color 
names  is  well  understood:  "hyacinths 
are  black,  crocuses  red"  and  Virgil  rep- 
resents Turnus  "vomiting  his  purple 
soul,"  as  Isaac  Disraeli  noted. 

But  when  history  begins  to  report  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  Northern 
races  on  their  own  authority,  it  ap- 
pears that  red-haired  men  are  disliked 
and  distrusted,  which  suggests  at  least 
that  they  are  a  minority.  Their  cour- 
age and  dash  receive  due  honor.  "1 
never  heard  of  a  red-haired  man  who 
was  faint-hearted!"  cried  Olaf  Trygg- 
vasson,  when  his  steersman  proposed 
a  strategic  movement  to  the  rear  at  the 
battle  of  Svold.  But  they  were  ac- 
counted treacherous  by  nature.  When 
Ashbjorn     murdered    Canute     IL     at 
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Odense,  "foulest  deed  ever  wrought  in 
the  story  of  the  Northmen,"  we  are 
told,  the  indignant  chronicler  wonders 
that  the  King  should  have  trusted  a 
red-haired  man. 

A  German  proverb  is  current  to  this 
day:  *Froni  a  red-haired  man  and  a 
Swede  the  Lord  deliver  us!"  A  version 
of  the  fable  about  the  Fox  and  the 
Goose,  not  later  than  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, ends  with  the  moral,  "Monet  haec 
fabula  rufos  evitare;"  and  Alfred  de- 
clares outright  in  one  of  his  proverbs: 
"A  red-haired  man  is  a  rogue,  quarrel- 
some, a  thief,  the  King  of  mischief- 
one  may  fancy  that  some  individual  of 
that  complexion  had  provoked  the  gen- 
tle monarch  lately.  This  is  enough  to 
show  that  we  cannot  safely  assume  the 
proportion  of  red-haired  to  have  been 
greater  than  now.  People  do  not  speak 
ill  of  a  personal  characteristic  which 
very  many  of  their  fellows  display;  for 
one  reason  because  they  dare  not, 
especially  in  the  case  of  men  notorious 
for  hot  temper,  recklessness  and  venge- 
ful disposition.  Geraldus  Cambrensls 
says  that  William  Rufus  was  not 
so  called  because  he  had  red  hair— for 
it  was  flaxen— but  because  he  was  so 
diabolically  wicked, 

Apparently,  then,  it  was  not  physical 
attributes  but  greater  energy,  enter- 
prise, longing  for  adventure,  that 
caused  the  fair  races  to  play  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  story  of  mankind.  They 
have  been  the  disrupting  force  of  hu- 
manity from  the  inroad  of  the  •'Cim- 
merians"—which  brought  al)out  the  fall 
vt  Nineveh,  and  left  the  great  province 
of  "Galatia"  to  tell  to  future  ages  the 
real  name  of  those  mysterious  invaders 
—to  the  outburst  of  the  Reformation, 
and  on  to  the  settlement  of  America 
and  Australasia.  If  this  complexion  be 
declining  now  and  vanishing,  those  who 
fancy  that  "the  Aryan  is  played  out" 
may  find  there  a  striking  confirmation 
of  their  views.  The  fact  is  assured  at 
any    rate,   and    the   cause  of   it   ascer- 


tained; the  constitution  indicated  by 
light  hair  and  eyes  is  not  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  town  life.  And  towns 
grow  without  ceasing  at  the  expense 
of  the  country;  the  last  census  demon- 
strated an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in 
the  ten  years  preceding.  Seventy- 
seven  per  cent,  of  us  already  have  de- 
serted the  wholesome  fields  for  the 
poisoned  streets.  The  same  fatal  process 
is  working  all  over  Europe,  even  in 
Russia  and  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties, always  accompanied  by  a  multi- 
plication of  the  brunette  type  and  a 
diminution  of  the  blonde.  Perhaps  it 
is  ou  a  calculation  of  the  rate  at  which 
towns  are  increasing  that  Professor 
Mason  prophesies  the  absolute  extinc- 
tion of  the  fair  in  six  centuries,  as  has 
been  noted. 

Before  any  one,  perhaps,  had  con- 
cerned himself  with  these  questions, 
Dr.  Beddoes  wrote:  "In  my  experience 
as  a  physician  it  has  appeared  that,  on 
the  whole,  dark-complexioned  children 
show  more  tenacity  of  life  than  fair 
ones,  under  some  of  the  unfavorable 
conditions  of  town  life."  That  observa- 
tion is  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  now. 

Of  children,  those  with  flaxen  or  light 
brown  hair  seem  to  be  more  subject  to 
disease,  and  their  mortality  seems  to 
be  higher— we  must  speak  cautiously 
because  statistics  are  not  yet  forthcom- 
ing in  sufficient  volume.  But  Dr. 
Shrubsall  has  made  observations  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  and  Dr.  Jones  at 
the  North  Eastern  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, dealing  with  rather  more  than  a 
thousand  little  invalids  in  all;  and  both 
series  of  figures  "show  a  marked  pre- 
dominance not  only  of  blonde  traits, 
but  also  of  the  pure  blonde  type,  in- 
dicating a  greater  amount  of  disease.'* 
It  is  the  close  air  and  the  foul  stenches 
of  the  slums,  perhaps  the  moral  filth 
also,  which  the  fair  complexion  cannot 
endure,  for  its  diminution  becomes  less 
and    less    conspicuous,    even   in    large 
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towns,  as  these  Influences  are  left  be- 
hind. The  darkest  areas  of  London 
are  West  Clerkenwell,  Stepney,  White- 
chapel  and  St.  George's  in  the  East, 
but  here  the  foreign  Jews  and  Italians 
congregate.  Finsbury  and  South wark 
stand  next,  and  aliens  have  not  yet  dis- 
placed the  native  population  there. 
4,Where  the  conditions  are  more  fa- 
vorable, such  as  boroughs  in  which  are 
large  model  dwellings  with  plenty  of 
open  space  around,  the  blonde  seem 
nearly  to  hold  their  own  and  in  the 
suburban  areas  do  so  with  success." 
Thus  the  lightest  districts  are  Ken- 
sington, Mayfair  and  Belgravia.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  fair  type  must 
die  out  if  deprived  of  fresh  air,  whilst 
the  dark  suffers  comparatively  little. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  natural  se- 
lection and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
under  an  unnatural  state  of  things. 

Overcrowding  appears  to  signify  little 
where  the  environment  is  wholesome. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1904,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
pointed  out  that  when  he  was  young 
farm  laborers  in  his  neighborhood  had 
but  one  small  room  generally,  where 
they  lived  with  a  wife  and  many  chil- 
dren; but  this  little  corner  of  the  Low- 
lands produced  the  largest  specimens 
of  the  human  race.  The  latter  state- 
ment was  inexact— it  does  not  produce 
the  largest  specimens  even  of  Scotland; 
but  Mr.  Balfour  might  have  said,  with 
truth,  the  fairest,  or  at  least,  as  fair  as 
any.  Children  may  survive  and  keep 
their  health,  however  unfavorable  the 
surroundings,  if  they  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  pure  air. 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  af- 
fects the  rural  population-  Professor 
Ripley  asserts  that  in  the  close  neigh- 
borhood  of  London  the  average  stature 
-of  the  people  is  even  lower  than  In  the 
Metropolis  itself,  and  they  are  darker 
mostly.  This  he  attributes  to  the  con- 
stant migration  of  the  taller  individuals, 
who   seek    "to    better    themselves"    In 


town.  But  the  tall,  as  a  class,  are  the 
fair;  moreover,  if  our  argument  be 
sound,  they  are  the  more  enterprising. 
And  this  rule  applies  to  emigrants  gen- 
erally; the  fair  go,  the  dark,  less  In- 
clined for  adventure,  remain,  to  propa- 
gate their  like  in  the  Mother  Country. 
In  his  '"Races  of  Britain"  Dr.  Beddoes 
referred  to  the  decline  of  the  Swiss  in 
stature  and  in  fairness  of  complexion. 
The  country  was  occupied  by  the  Alle- 
manni,  of  purest  Teutonic  blood,  whose 
gigantic  skeletons  astonish  men  of  the 
present  day.  They  conquered  a  browner, 
shorter  race,  upon  whom  they  imposed 
their  language  and  habits.  All  the 
world  knows  how  the  Swiss  fought  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  as  a  consequence 
of  those  famous  victories,  their  coun- 
try became  the  recruiting  ground  of 
Europe,  and,  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  "it 
seems  probable  that  the  tall  blonde  ele- 
ment would  emigrate,"  that  is,  enlist  for 
foreign  service,  "at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  brown  short-headed  people." 
A  great  proportion  never  returned;  those 
who  did  were  comparatively  old;  the 
less  adventurous  dark  race  stopped  at 
home  and  multiplied,  and  now  again  . 
possess  the  land.  The  same  process  is 
working  here  In  these  peaceful  times. 

Is  there  any  chance  that  the  fair 
complexion  may  make  a  new  start,  as 
It  were,  reappear  triumphant  in  some 
unexpected  district  and  spread  thence 
as  once  it  did?  For  all  authorities 
agree  that  it  represents  a  change  in 
the  pristine  coloration  of  humanity;  but 
how,  why  and  where  the  change  oc- 
curred they  do  not  agree.  The  Italian 
savant  Livi  imagines  it  arising  at  va- 
rious centres  where  food  was  scarce 
and  unnourishlng,  and  the  population 
miserably  poor— probably  mountainous 
places,  but  he  does  not  think  the  latter 
condition  necessary.  Beddoes  asks,  "Is 
it  conceivable  that  some  defect  of  phos- 
phoretic  salts  in  the  soil  may  have 
had  such  Influence?"  and  he  suggests 
the  alluvial  marsh  lands  In  the  North 
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Sea,  Dr.  Lathau  remarked  that  "the 
blonde  area  is  among  the  molster  parts 
of  the  world.  When  ethnological 
science  shall  have  become  more  exten- 
sively studied  than  it  Is,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  seen  that  the  populations  of  the 
area  in  question  are  the  most  afflicted 
with  scrofula,"  This  pleasing  theory  is 
broached  in  "Man  and  His  Migrations"; 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  found  much 
support  Dr.  Penka's  idea  is  more 
agreeable.  He  thinks  that  the  first 
blondes  were  palaeolithic  savages  In 
Southern  Scandinavia,  bleached  by  sub- 
jection to  an  Arctic  climate  for  genera- 
tions innumerable.  Finally,  Professor 
Pttsche,  most  renowned  of  all  who 
speculate  upon  the  subject,  searching 
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his  map  for  a  spot  which  presented  all 
the  conditions  he  holds  necessary, 
found  the  great  Rokitno  swamp,  be- 
tween the  Beresina  and  the  Dnieper 
rivers.  The  number  of  Albinos  there  at 
the  present  day  is  remarkable,  and  the 
rest  have  flaxen  or  lint-white  hair. 
They  are  tall  and  muscular,  but  weakly 
of  constitution  as  of  intelligence;  Canon 
Taylor  described  them  as  "tow-headed 
Idiots/'  But  here  Posche  set  the  pro- 
totypes and  the  ancestors  of  all  blonde 
folk.  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer.  But 
all  these  suggestions  recognize  that 
time  to  be  measured  by  hundreds  of 
centuries  must  have  been  employed  in 
the  making  of  the  fair  complexion.  The 
process  cannot  be  repeated. 

Fredk.  Boyle. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FLAG  IS  HAULBD  DOWN. 

"Well,  what  now?"  demanded  Mr. 
Brooke,  when,  following  Arbuthnot's 
whispered  directions,  he  had  crawled 
back  to  the  wood. 

"Up  the  hill  to  the  hospital  again. 
You'll  live  on  that  road  soon,  won't 
you?  Here,  put  on  this  choga  of  mine. 
Lucky  I've  got  a  complete  disguise  un- 
derneath, for  any  one  would  spot  your 
shirt-front  a  mile  away.  What  are  we 
to  do  for  a  pagri  for  you?  I  see,  we 
must  sacrifice  the  edge  of  the  choga,  as 
you  are  shorter  than  I  am.  Then  you'll 
pass  muster  except  at  close  quarters. 
We*  11  lead  the  pony  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood  and  turn  him  loose.  He'll  find 
his  way  back  to  camp." 

Arbuthnot  was  hacking  off  a  strip 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  dressing- 
gown-like  garment  with  his  knife  as  he 
spoke,  and  twisting  it  dexterously  into 
a  turban  about  his  cousin's  head.  Then, 
loosing  the  i>onyt  he  led  the  way 
through  the  wood,  and  on  the  further 


side  gave  the  animal  a  cut  with  a 
switch  which  sent  it  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  camp. 

"Now  for  the  stiffest  walk  you  ever 
had  in  your  life!"  he  said  to  Mr.  Brooke. 
"Better  not  talk  till  we  get  to  the  moon* 
tain,  and  anyhow,  don't  speak  English." 

"But  where  are  we  going?"  asked 
Mr.  Brooke  at  last,  when  they  had 
crossed  the  level  ground,  hiding  in  the 
bushes  two  or  three  times  to  escape 
the  attention  of  a  passer-by,  and  were 
on  the  hill-path  once  more.  "I  thought 
it  was  too  late  to  warn  Ranjitgarh?" 

"We  can  still  take  the  news.  I  have 
a  private  path — my  own  invention — 
brings  us  out  beyond  the  guards  on  the 
road — sets  us  well  on  the  way  to  Gajni- 
pur."  Both  men  spoke  in  short  gasps, 
as  the  pace  at  which  they  were  climb- 
ing began  to  tell  on  them. 

"Then  you  could  have  got  off  before 
I  met  you  7  I  thought  that  Roman 
sternuess  was  not  quite  genuine." 

"I  couldn't.  I  usually  get  to  my 
path  through  the  vaults  under  the  Be- 
gum's house,  and  at  sunset  they  are  all 
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locked  up  and  the  keys  handed  over  to 
Gokal  Das." 

"Wonder  you  haven't  had  them  cop- 
ied before." 

"So  do  1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Begum  is  getting  them  done  for  me 
now,  but  not  quite  soon  enough.  I 
can't  afford  to  give  myself  away  to 
Gokal  Das.  He  has  probably  laid  up 
u  nice  little  store  for  himself  in  some 
corner  of  the  cellars,  which  is  what 
makes  him  so  angry  when  he  sees  me 
poking  about  there,  but  I'm  glad  he 
should  think  that's  what  I'm  after. 
This  affair  with  Seythia  is  a  Hindu 
plot,  undoubtedly,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  for  myself  if  Gokal  Das  guessed 
at   my   goings-on/' 

"Then  is  Gokal  Das  to  be  scragged 
to-night?" 

"Talk  about  Roman  sternness!  No, 
he  and  all  the  Begum's  household  may 
sleep  as  peacefully  as  their  consciences 
will  let  them.  -  I  can  get  down  to  my 
path  from  the  ledge  of  rock  below  the 
hospital  as  well." 

"But  you  can't  get  to  that  without 
crossing  the  place  where  those  wretched 
hi  11m en  are  camped,  and  their  dogs  will 
give  the  alarm." 

"I  know  they  would.  I  shall  get  Miss 
Weston  to  let  us  lower  ourselves  from 
the  hospital  wall." 

"But  suppose  it's  discovered  that  she 
helped  us  to  escape?" 

"How  could  it  be  discovered?" 

"Servants  might  talk,  the  hillmen 
might  see  you — anything.  You  would 
deliberately  endanger  two  ladies  who 
have  shown  you  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  leave  them  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences alone?" 

"Oh,  put  it  down  to  the  usual  cause, 
as  Miss  Weston  does,  and  as  my  mother 
always  did — the  bad  blood  coming  out! 
I  look  at  it  like  this:  two  women — or 
British  India?" 

"Both,"  said  Mr.  Brooke  firmly.  "So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  can  only  tell 
you  that  if  we  escape  to-night  by  means 
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of  the  hospital  wall,  Miss  Weston  and 
Miss  Wright  must  come  too,  and  share 
our  chance  of  safety." 

"Are  you  mad?"  demanded  Arbutb- 
not  fiercely,  stopping  and  confronting 
his  cousin.  Then  he  laughed.  "Well, 
do  as  you  like.  You  won't  insist  on 
carrying  them  off  against  their  will,  1 
suppose?  Short  of  that,  you  are  wel- 
come to  make  them  the  offer.  1  al- 
ways had  said  you  were  a  sentimental- 
ist, you  know." 

"As  well  call  me  a  philosophic  Rad- 
ical at  once." 

Arbuthnot  gave  a  sort  of  chuckle. 
"Since  this  had  to  be,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I'm  jolly  glad  Cholmeley-Smith 
is  in  it!"  he  said. 

The  magic-lantern  entertainment  had 
taken  place  in  the  large  ward,  to  the  de- 
lirious joy  of  the  patients,  not  wholly 
unmixed  with  terror  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  never  seen  it  before,  the 
children  had  been  swept  off  to  bed,  the 
hospital  had  regained  its  usual  aspect, 
and  the  nurses  and  probationers,  in  two 
parties,  had  enjoyed  the  unusual  dissi- 
pation of  a  late  supper  and  an  English 
iced  cake.  Now,  Janie  was  making 
her  final  round  of  the  wards,  and  Elea- 
nor was  cleaning  the  lantern  and  put- 
ting the  slides  in  order  for  their  next 
appearance  at  Christmas.  The  sound 
of  Saif-ud-din's  voice  parleying  with 
some  one  at  the  gate  reached  her  just 
as  she  dropped  the  last  slide  into  its 
box. 

"Another  village  case!"  she  said  to 
herself  in  dismay,  for  the  duty  of  or- 
ganizing festivities,  in  addition  to  her 
ordinary  labors,  had  made  the  day  very 
far  from  a  holiday  for  her. 

"It  is  Baruk  Sahib  and  Gbulam 
Qadir,  Barakat's  son,  asking  to  have 
speech  with  the  Bari  Miss  Sahiba,"  said 
Nani,  whose  thoughts  had  evidently 
flown  in  the  same  direction,  appearing 
at  the  door. 

"Oh,  what  a  good  thing!  but  what 
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can  'they  want?"  said  Eleanor,  going 
out  on  the  verandah,  to  see  Mr.  Brooke,  , 
who  had  discarded  his  disguise,  mount- 
ing the  steps.    Arbuthnot  was  helping 
the  sleepy  Saif-ud-din  to  bar  the  gate. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  apologize  suf- 
ficiently for  disturbing  you  so  late," 
said  Mr.  Brooke,  deliberately  as  usual. 
"If  I  assure  you  that  your  professional 
services  are  not  required,  may  the  at- 
tendance of  this  good  woman  be  dis- 
pensed with?*' 

The  staring  Nanl  was  dismissed  to 
bed,  wondering  anew  at  the  eccentric 
ways  of  the  ruling  race,  and  to  Elea- 
nor's astonishment  Mr.  Brooke  turned 
towards  the  staircase  which  led  to  the 
roof. 

"You  have  told  me  of  the  fine  view 
you  enjoy,"  he  said,  in  a  pleasant  con- 
versational tone.  "Might  I  ask  you  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  see  it  by  night?" 

For  the  moment  Eleanor  did  not  doubt 
that  he  had  gone  mad,  but  the  fact  that 
Arbuthnot  was  close  behind  gave  her 
confidence,  and  she  followed  unhesi- 
tatingly. The  ladles'  house  formed  one 
side  of  the  square  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  the  compound,  and  the  windows  at 
the  back,  which  were  small  and  high 
upr  looked  down  a  sheer  cliff.  Hence, 
from  Eleanor's  watch-tower  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  roof,  she  looked  up  the  road 
on  the  left  hand,  and  down  it  on  the 
right.  Mr.  Brooke  looked  neither  up 
nor  down.  "The  Scythians  are  in  the 
Pass,  and  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  roof. 
"We  want  to  take  the  news  to  Gajnipur, 
and  warn  Ranjitgarh.  The  road  is 
guarded." 

"The  Scythians!  how  terrible!"  was 
Eleanor's  first  ejaculation.  Then  she 
pulled  herself  together.  "You  think 
you  can  get  down  the  cliff  from  here? 
But  the  hillmen  will  see  you,  even  if 
they  don't  stop  you." 

"Not  if  you  will  allow  us  to  lower 
ourselves  from  this  roof  to  the  ledge  be- 
low.      Have  you  a  rope?" 


"Here  is  the  new  well-rope,  sahib," 
said  Arbuthnot.  "This  slave  knew  that 
the  Miss  Sahiba  had  bought  one  lately, 
and  he  fetched  it  from  the  storehouse." 

The  calmness  with  which  he  had  ap- 
propriated her  property  spoke  volumes 
to  Eleanor  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  cri- 
sis, and  she  helped  him  to  uncoil  the 
rope,  in  which  he  was  making  knots. 

"Shall  I  call  Saif-ud-din  to  hold  the 
rope?"  she  asked. 

"No,  we  will  keep  the  secret  of  the 
path  to  ourselves,"  said  Arbuthnot 
"We  will  pass  the  rope  round  the  chim- 
ney-stack, and  Barak  Sahib  will  hold 
it,  while  this  slave  descends  alone. 
Surely,  Miss  Sahib,  you  have  had  the 
ledge  cleared?" 

Eleanor  peered  over  the  wall,  and 
saw  dimly  that  the  brushwood  which 
had  hitherto  fringed  the  cliff  had  van- 
ished. 

"The  boys  from  the  hillmen's  camp 
must  have  cut  it  down  for  firewood 
while  we  were  busy  to-day,"  she  said 
with  considerable  annoyance.  "But 
surely  it  will  make  your  foothold 
safer?" 

Arbuthnot  grunted  impatiently,  and 
let  himself  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
roof,  slipping  from  knot  to  knot.  Elea- 
nor stood  by  Mr.  Brooke,  who  was  hold- 
ing the  rope  firmly. 

"One  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
Scythians  are  really  here,"  she  said. 
"What  will  it  mean?  Of  course  they 
will  be  driven  back,  but  it  is  a  dread- 
ful  prospect." 

"It  is,"  he  agreed.  Then,  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  formality,  he 
added,  "We  hope  that  you  and  Miss 
Wright  will  do  us  the  honor  to  allow 
us  to  escort  you  to  Gajnipur." 

"Now,  to-night?"  Eleanor  could 
hardly  believe  her  ears,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
realized  that  his  proposal  must  sound, 
to  say  the  least,  quixotic.  He  repeated 
doggedly,  "Now;  at  once." 

"It's  really  most  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  it,  but  we  couldn't  possibly  go/*  i 
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sa id,  recovering  herself.  "We  should 
only  hinder  you,  and  we  can't  leave  the 
hospital." 

"If  necessary,  my  cousin  could  push 
on  alone,  while  I  travelled  more  slowly 
with  you.  Believe  me,  Bala  will  be 
no  place  for  European  ladles  without 
male  relations  to  protect  them." 

"But  you  couldn't  take  our  girls  and 
children,  and  they  would  be  utterly 
forlorn  without  us.  They  are  nearly 
all  Granthis,  as  much  strangers  here 
a  8  we  are.  If  there  is  time,  we  might 
all  go  to  Sheonath  and  place  ourselves 
under  the  Resident's  protection.  Why, 
we  might  catch  him  before  he  leaves 
the  camp,  and  travel  with  Ills  escort. 
But  there  are  patients  who  can't  be 

moved " 

"If  the  Resident  leaves  the  camp,  it 
will  be  as  a  prisoner.  The  Rajah  has 
turned  traitor." 

"Then  we  must  simply  stay  here," 
said  Eleanor  bravely,  though  her  heart 
sank.  "After  all,  the  Scythians  are 
not  savages.  They  will  respect  the 
Red  Cross." 

Mr.  Brooke  was  about  to  speak,  but 
a  renewed  strain  on  the  rope  showed 
that  Arbuthnot  was  ascending  again, 
and  it  required  all  his  efforts  to  keep 
it  taut. 

"Burree,  what  are  you  doing?  Who 
is  here?"  cried  Janle's  voice  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  just  as  Arbuthnot 
pulled  himself  up  over  the  edge  of  the 
wall. 

"I  had  a  climbing-pole  hidden  in  a 
crevice  down  there,"  he  said  gruffly, 
"and  it  is  gone.  The  hill  men,  no  doubt. 
We  can't  do  anything  without  it." 

"Burree,  that  hill-woman!"  cried  Ja- 
nie.  "Her  temperature  is  up  to  10t>°. 
Must  you  operate  to-night,  do  you 
think?" 

"100° !"  said  Eleanor,  in  dismay. 
"I  will  come  at  once.  Do  take  any- 
thing that  may  be  of  use  to  you,"  she 
added  to  the  two  men.  "I  can't  stay 
now." 


She  hurried  away,  and  Arbuthnot 
looked  at  his  cousin  and  laughed 
grimly.  "I'm  afraid  you  weren't  very 
successful  in  rescuing  our  distressed 
ladies,  were  you?  Neither  British  In- 
dia nor  their  own  safety  weighs  with 
them  against  a  dirty  old  hill-woman, 
you  see.  Well,  we  may  as  well  go 
home  quietly." 

"But  do  you  mean  to  say  we  can't 
go  on?" 

"Absolutely  Impossible.  That  pole 
took  me  days  to  make,  and  there  are 
chasms  and  slopes  quite  impassable 
without  it.  We  are  cut  off  from  Gajni- 
pur  until  I  can  make  another — with 
hooks  and  spikes  complete." 
"Then  what  can  we  do?" 
"I  imagine  you  had  better  return  to 
camp  and  surrender  yourself.  I  will 
guide  you  back,  as  Ghulam  Qadir,  and 
return  here.  The  fate  of  John  Arbuth- 
not, for  whom  you  came  to  look,  re- 
mains wrapped  in  mystery." 

"But  I  should  wish Why  not 

stay  here?" 

"What!  that  you  may  be  searched 
for,  and  the  ladies  get  into  trouble  for 
concealing  fugitives?  Or  if  you  are 
thinking  of  disguising  yourself  as  a  na- 
tive, I  tell  you  flatly  I  won't  take  the 
responsibility.  It  would  ruin  us  both." 
"I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing," 
said  Mr.  Brooke,  with  dignity,  as  Ar- 
buthnot unfastened  the  last  knot  on  the 
rope  and  coiled  it  on  his  arm.  They 
went  down  the  stairs,  and  on  the  ve- 
randah intercepted  Eleanor,  who  was 
rushing  back  to  the  house  for  some- 
thing she  had  forgotten. 

"Miss  Sahib,"  said  Arbuthnot,  putting 
his  hands  together,  "is  it  the  will  of 
the  Presence  that  this  humble  one 
should  conduct  the  sahib  back  to  his 
camp,  and  return?" 

"Oh,  go  by  all  means,"  said  Eleanor 
hurriedly.  "There  is  no  need  to  come 
back." 

Arbuthnot's  voice  took  a  wounded 
tone.       "Has    the    Presence    forgotten 
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that  she  engaged  this  slave  to  help  keep 
the  door,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Saif-ud-din?  She  is  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  what  reason  shall  he  give 
to  the  Begum  Sahiba  for  so  early  a  dis- 
missal?" 

"Oh,  very  well;  come  back,  then," 
was  the  impatient  answer,  and  with  a 
hasty  farewell  to  Mr.  Brooke,  Eleanor 
hurried  on.  Ordinarily  the  keenest  of 
politicians  and  patriots,  she  was  too 
deeply  engrossed  in  the  life-and-death 
struggle  over  the  hill-chief's  wife  to 
have  leisure  even  to  remember  the  mo- 
mentous news  she  had  heard.  She  and 
Janie  fought  the  disease  until  four  in 
the  morning,  and  when,  worn  out  but 
triumphant,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
l>ed  for  a  few  hours'  sleep,  she  was  con- 
scious only  of  a  dull  impression  of  im- 
pending trouble,  the  nature  of  which 
her  utter  fatigue  baffled  all  her  efforts 
to  recall.  But  however  tired  the  Miss 
Sahibs  might  be,  the  routine  of  hospi- 
tal work  must  go  on,  and  before  day- 
light in  came  Imam  Bibi,  the  old  ayah, 
with  the  Doctor  Miss  Sahiba's  chhoti 
haziri,  rattling  the  tray  in  an  important 
and  arousing  manner. 

"Ai,  ai!  there  is  heavy  news,  Miss 
Sahib-ji,"  she  cried,  as  Eleanor  opened 
her  weary  eyes.  "The  new  doorkeeper, 
Barakat's  son,  tells  strange  things. 
Evil  people  are  preparing  evil  deeds, 
as  in  the  Year  of  Blood.  The  Rajah 
is  false  to  his  salt,  and  has  made  all  the 
Sahibs  prisoners.  Baruk  Sahib,  the 
Miss  Sahib's  guest,  was  seized  last 
night  upon  returning  to  his  camp,  and 
of  Buttunt  Sahib— upon  whom  be  the 
blessing  of  God! — no  trace  can  be 
found.  Surely  none  would  have  the 
heart  to  slay  him,  and  yet  his  valor  is 
so  great  that  he  may  have  provoked 
death.  But  there  is  worse  still  to  tell. 
An  army  of  Scythians,  in  number  like 
the  blades  of  grass  in  the  valley,  is  ad- 
vancing down  the  Pass,  sweeping  all 
l>efore  it  like  the  locusts.  Does  the 
Miss  Sahib  think  that,  as  the  bazar- 


people  say,  the  day  of  the  English  is 
over?" 

"Certainly  not/'  said  Eleanor  deci- 
sively, as  soon  as  the  rush  of  words 
ceased.  "Ghulam  Qadir  is  a  chatterer, 
and  the  bazar-people  are  liars.  The 
day  of  the  English  will  end  when  God 
wills,  not  before." 

Dismissing  Imam  Bibi,  she  began  to 
dress,  thinking  with  asperity  that  Ar- 
buthnot  need  not  live  up  to  his  assumed 
character  with  such  extreme  faithful- 
ness. But  milder  reflection  told  her 
that  it  would  be  no  use  to  try  and  keep 
the  coming  of  the  Scythians  a  secret, 
and  that  free  discussion  might  tend  to 
rob  it  of  its  terrors.  On  going  into  the 
verandah,  however,  she  found  that  the 
news  had  produced  an  unexpected  ef- 
fect. Nurses,  children,  and  women 
were  hanging  about  in  groups,  some 
weeping,  some  talking  eagerly,  some 
with  an  unmistakable  air  of  triumph. 
Eleanor's  spirit  rose. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  she 
demanded.  "Joanna,  why  are  the  chil- 
dren not  In  school?  Nurse  Vashti, 
what  are  the  probationers  doing,  idling 
here  where  they  have  no  business  to 
be?" 

"The  Scythians  are  coming.  Miss — " 
replied  Vashti,  with  more  than  a  touch 
of  insolence,  but  as  Eleanor's  eyes  met 
hers,  her  unwilling  lips  formed  the  ad- 
dition—"Miss  Sahib." 

Eleanor  had  lost  her  temper.  "If 
Satan  was  coming,  do  you  think  I 
would  let  you  neglect  your  work?  Go, 
waste  no  more  time,"  with  a  stamp 
of  her  foot  The  habit  of  obedience 
prevailed,  and  the  nurses  fled,  Vashti 
pursued  by  the  words,  "I  will  speak  to 
you  later,  nurse."  Eleanor  heard 
them  met  by  Janie  at  the  door  leading 
into  the  hospital,  and  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  children,  who  were  all  In 
tears,  owing  to  their  firm  persuasion 
that  the  Scythians  were  devils  who 
lived  on  babies.  After  sending  them 
off  to  their  lessons  with  the  promise 
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that  if  she  had  time  she  would  come 
and  show  them  pictures  of  the  strange 
country  where  the  Scythians  lived,  she 
went  down  among  the  women,  who 
were  wailing  in  concert,  with  their 
chadars  drawn  tightly  over  their  heads. 
Some  of  them  had  been  rescued  from 
famine,  others  had  faced  great  persecu- 
tion and  been  cast  out  by  their  families 
for  embracing  Christianity,  and  Elea- 
nor's heart  was  wrung  for  them  now 
that  they  saw,  as  it  seemed,  their  sole 
earthly  stay  endangered.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  mutiny  here,  the  poor 
creatures  were  only  too  eager  to  grasp 
at  any  shred  of  comfort  she  could  offer, 
and  they  found  their  greatest  consola- 
tion in  an  argument  she  was  almost 
ashamed  to  use:  "If  the  Scythians 
come,  who  will  be  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger— you  or  we?"  One  by  one  she  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  dry  their  tears, 
and  when  the  bell  rang  for  prayers 
they  followed  her.  to  the  verandah  al- 
most cheerfully. 

After  prayers  Janie  came  from  the 
hospital  with  an  anxious  face.  "Bur- 
ree,"  she  said,  "the  relations  of  those 
two  women  from  the  village  have  come, 
and  want  to  take  them  away,  and 
Lakhshmi  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
moved.  They  say  that  the  Sheonath 
hospital  was  burnt  down  last  night  by 
a  mob.  I  don't  know  if  it's  true.  Of 
course  Dr.  Weaver  was  with  the  Resi- 
dent." 

They  looked  at  one  another  with 
eyes  full  of  horror.  "I'll  come  and 
speak  to  the  women's  husbands," 
said    Eleanor.     "It    will    certainly    kill 

Lakhshmi  if  she  is  moved  to-day 

Why!" 

Something  had  whizzed  past  her  and 
buried  itself  in  the  wall — a  bullet  Sev- 
eral more  followed,  some  knocking  off 
pieces  of  plaster,  others  rebounding  in- 
nocuously. With  an  involuntary  and 
absolutely  unreasoning  impulse,  Elea- 
nor and  Janie  made  a  simultaneous 
dash  for  the  stairs  to  see  where  the 


firing  came  from.     Before  they  reached 
the  roof,  Arbuthnot  was  with  them. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  gasped 
Eleanor. 

"Haul  down  that  flag.  They  think 
the  place  is  a  fort,"  he  answered,  and 
Eleanor  saw  that  the  Union  Jack,  for- 
gotten the  night  before,  was  blowing 
out  in  the  morning  breeze. 

"I  won't  have  it  hauled  down.  Let 
it  alone!"  she  panted. 

"Nonsense!  Do  you  want  the  place 
knocked  about  your  ears.  Give  me 
something  white,  Miss  Wright — a  towel 
or  an  apron  or  anything." 

"No,  no!"  cried  Eleanor  in  an  agony, 
rummaging  in  the  flag-locker.  "The 
hospital  flag  if  you  like,  but  I  will  not 
have  the  white  flag  hoisted." 

Arbuthnot  snatched  the  Geneva  Gross 
from  her  hand,  and  hoisted  it  only  just 
in  time,  for  a  shot  went  through  the 
Union  Jack  as  he  held  it  They 
watched  breathlessly  while  the  Red 
Cross  blew  out  in  the  wind,  and  Ar- 
buthnot gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  no 
more  bullets  came. 

"A  close  shave!"  he  said.  "Better 
hide  that  Union  Jack,  Miss  Weston." 

"I  shall  bury  it,  as  they  did  at  Pre- 
toria," said  Eleanor,  folding  the  flag  up 
small  and  tying  it  round,  "and  put 
Resurgam  on  its  tombstone." 

"All  right.  Glad  you  can  see  it  like 
that.  By  the  bye,  I'm  afraid  you  are 
going  to  have  trouble  with  Saif-ud-din. 
A  large  party  of  his  relations  was  weep- 
ing over  him  just  before  the  firing  be- 
gan, and  it  won't  have  made  them  any 
happier." 

"Then  we  will  make  you  doorkeeper, 
Ghulam  Qadir,"  said  Eleanor.  Ar- 
buthnot laughed  shamefacedly. 

"This  slave  has  forgotten  his  place, 
and  no  mistake!"  he  said.  "Will  the 
Miss  Sahibs  be  pleased  to  descend?" 

In  the  courtyard  was  Saif-ud-din, 
looking  considerably  ashamed  of  him- 
self. He  asked  for  a  day's  leave, 
swearing  volubly  to  be  back  by  sunset, 
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and  asserting  that  his  brother  was  very 
ill.  The  face  of  his  brother  peering 
round  the  gate  rather  spoiled  the  ef- 
fect of  the  plea,  but  when  this  was 
pointed  out  to  him  Saif-ud-din  merely 
wept  and  cast  his  turban  at  Eleanor's 
feet.  He  was  a  poor  weakly  old  man, 
he  said,  and  it  was  far  better  for  the 


Miss  Sahibs  to  have  a  strong  and  val- 
iant youth  to  keep  their  gate.  If 
Ghulam  Qadir  had  not  been  available, 
he  would  have  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  in  their  defence,  but  what  good 
could  he  do  now?  The  question  was 
unanswerable,  and  he  departed  with  his 
rejoicing  relatives. 

Sydney  €.  Orier. 


(To  be  continued.) 


CONCERNING  TOURGUENIEFF. 


I. 

Sometimes  opening  a  book  is  like 
opening  a  door  and  coming  into  the 
presence  of  a  friend. 

Friends  are  of  different  sorts.  There 
are  those  whom  we  remember  all  our 
lives,  who  have  loved  us  and  been  good 
to  us;  who  have  delighted  us  by  their 
kindly  fun  and  affection;  they  are  bon 
oomme  le  pain,  as  French  people  say, 
and  bread  is  the  staff  of  life.  Then 
there  are  also  the  friends  of  imagina- 
tion, who  have  given  us  help,  fun,  re- 
sponse, sympathy  if  not  affection,  and 
in  whom  the  inward  grace  is  not  lack- 
ing for  us.  Then  again  there  are  those 
whom  we  have  beheld  with  our  eyes, 
who  have  drawn  us  to  them  by  their 
personality,  whom  we  have  learnt  to 
admire  rightly,  to  know  by  degrees  and 
in  secret  by  a  process  unexplained; 
who  have  become  types  to  us  of  what 
we  most  regard  and  hope  to  find  in  life. 

A  book  lately  published  by  M.  Emile 
Haumont  seems  to  have  brought  me 
once  more  into  the  presence  of  one  of 
these  friends,  impersonal  but  very  real, 
and  recalled  a  great  man  whom  I  saw 
but  three  times  in  all. 

My  first  remembrance  of  Ivan  Tour- 
guenieff is  of  a  tall  figure  standing  in 
the  summer  twilight  in  that  familiar 
green  drawing-room  in  Onslow  Square 
where  so  many  things  happened  which 
were  beyond  me,  and  where  so  many 
things  were  said  which  I  did  not  fol- 


low. In  those  days  I  was  more  used 
to  look  at  my  father's  guests  than  to 
speak  to  them  or  to  understand  who 
they  were. 

When  I  met  Tourguenieff  again,  it 
was  long  years  after.  I  had  read  the 
translations  of  his  wonderful  books  and 
could  realize  him  far  more  than  on  that 
first  vague  occasion.  One  of  our  as- 
sociates, a  delicate  little  lady,  with  a 
love  for  wise  and  interesting  people, 
used  to  tell  us  about  him  and  about  the 
Viardots,  for  whom  she  had  a  great 
enthusiasm,  and  when  that  time  of 
trouble  came  to  France  which  brought 
over  so  many  distinguished  refugees  to 
London,  these  among  them  in  particular 
were  honored  guests  in  Mrs.  Hutu's 
drawing-rooms  in  Prince's  Gate.  The 
setting  was  suitable  for  such  travellers; 
besides  their  welcoming  hosts,  the  best 
of  company,  past  and  present,  was 
there  to  receive  them.  Sir  Thomas 
More's  noble  grim  head,  by  Holbein, 
was  over  the  chimney-piece;  a  lovely 
Gainsborough  lady  smiled  from  the 
wall,  so  did  the  original  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Sgvigne',  wearing  the  cele- 
brated pearl  necklace,  with  Madame  de 
Grignan  beside  her — that  charming  pair 
— in  all  their  grace  to  be  admired. 

An  inner  room,  again,  was  lined  with 
Mr.  Huth's  wondrous  collection  of 
Elizabethan  literature  —  his  Shake- 
speares  and  first  editions — all  in  court 
dress,   gilt-backed   and  dignified,   and 
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safe  enclosed  behind  crystal  doors.  On 
this  particular  evening,  which  I  remem- 
ber so  well,  Madame  Viardot  was  at 
the  piano  in  a  black  dress,  accompany- 
ing herself  as  she  sang  with  that  fire 
and  grace  which  seemed  so  specially  to 
belong  to  her.  It  was  some  German 
baiiad,  and  it  seemed  to  be  so  little,  so 
much,  so  immense,  all  in  one.  She 
sang — there  was  a  sudden  storm,  there 
were  children  running  down  a  village 
street  in  the  music,  we  were  all  chil- 
dren as  we  listened — the  passing  storm 
was  in  the  room.  As  the  song  finished, 
a  thrill  of  admiration  came  in  a  rip- 
pling murmur  from  the  listeners.  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  which  count 
iu  life.  Pauline  Vlardot's  singing 
stirred  up  unknown  perceptions  and 
feelings  in  us  all,  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  alight,  she  almost  whispered  the 
last  words.  Just  then  my  glance  fell 
upon  Tourgu£nieff  leaning  against  the 
door-post  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
and  as  I  looked  1  was  struck,  being 
short-sighted,  by  a  certain  resemblance 
to  my  father,  which  I  tried  to  realize 
to  myself.  He  was  very  tall,  his  hair 
was  gray  and  abundant,  his  attitude 
was  quiet  and  reposeful;  I  looked  again 
and  again  while  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  likeness.  When  Tourgu6nieff  came 
up  after  the  music,  he  spoke  to  us  with 
great  kindness,  spoke  of  our  father,  and 
of  having  dined  at  our  house,  and  he 
promised  kindly  and  willingly  to  come 
and  call  next  day  upon  my  sister  and 
me  in  Onslow  Gardens.  I  can  remem- 
ber that  next  day  still;  dull  and  dark, 
with  a  yellow  mist  in  the  air.  All 
the  afternoon  I  sat  hoping  and  expect- 
ing that  Tourgu6nieff  might  come,  but 
I  waited  in  vain.  Two  days  later, 
we  met  him  again  at  Mrs.  Huth's, 
where  we  were  all  once  more  assem- 
bled. Mr.  Tourgugnieff  came  straight 
up  to  me  at  once.  "I  was  so  sorry  that 
I  could  not  come  and  see  you,"  he  said, 
"so  very  sorry,  but  I  was  prevented. 
Look  at  my  thumbs!"  and  he  held  up 


both  his  hands  with  his  palms  out- 
wards. I  looked  at  his  thumbs,  but  I 
could  not  understand.  "See  how  small 
they  are,"  he  went  on;  "people  with, 
such  little  thumbs  can  never  do  what 
they  intend  to  do,  they  always  let  them- 
selves be  prevented";  and  he  laughed 
so  kindly  that  I  felt  as  if  his  visit  had 
been  paid  all  the  time  and  quite  under- 
stood the  validity  of  the  excuse.  He 
once  did  come  Into  my  house,  but  not- 
till  many  years  had .  passed.  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  he  once  sat  down  at 
my  writing-table,  though  he  wrote  but 
three  words  there.  This  was  in  Young 
Street,  by  Kensington  Square,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  London.  I 
had  written  to  him  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Warre  Cornish, 
to  ask  him  if  he  would  join  a  Windsor 
water-party,  at  which  I  think  Tennyson 
was  expected.  No  answer  came  to 
my  letter,  but  one  day  when  I  returned 
home,  my  little  country-maid  said  mys- 
teriously that  a  "gentleman  had  called, 
a  very  tall  gentleman  with  gray  hair; 
he  had  asked  for  me,  and  then  when  he 
heard  I  was  out,  he  said  he  should  like 
to  go  in  and  write  something,  and  he 
sat  down  at  your  table,  ma'am,  and 
wrote."  Again  the  familiar  description 
stirred  me.  On  my  table  his  card  was 
lying,  with  a  few  words  in  his  writing 
to  say  he  was  leaving  England  next 
day. 

II. 

He  had  been  at  Windsor  shortly  be- 
fore, when  he  went  from  London  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Oliphant  "He  saw  only  one 
person,"  writes  Mrs.  Warre  Cornish, 
"and  sat  with  her  in  a  peaceful  t€te~&- 
Ute  in  one  of  the  sunny  bow  windows 
of  the  house  which  bears  her  name  td 
this  day.1       Mrs.  Oliphant  herself  de- 

1  Oliphant  House,  in  its  green  crescent,  with 
the  tall  trees  and  rooks,  is  reached  by  an  old- 
world,  straggling,  narrow  street,  which  runs 
down  from  the  castle  to  the  winding  river. 
Its  very  name,  Peascod  street,  is  suggestive 
of  any  number  of  old  taverns.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  known  to  Shakespeare,  and  cer- 
tainly existed  in  the  days  when  Mrs.  Ford 
daily  attended  prayers  in  the  parish  church. 
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scribed  the  visit.  'She  had  never  seen 
so  contemplative  a  being,  so  big  and 
so  gentle  at  once.'  She  spoke  of  the 
great  presence,  of  the  leonine  head  set 
nobly  on  wide  shoulders.  *Oh,  a  very 
great  and  gentle  being,  my  dear,  full 
of  silent  contemplation,  immense  and 
gentle,'  she  said.  I  seemed  to  see 
them  sitting  together.  Mrs.  Oiiphant 
herself,  with  all  her  wonderful  activity 
and  performance,  was  a  gentle,  con- 
templative being,  very  shrewd  and 
amusing  with  her  intimate  friends,  but 
inclined  to  be  shy  with  a  stranger,  and 
anyhow,  readily  quiet  with  any  one 
who  loved  repose.  I  could  picture  the 
maternal  Scotchwoman,  with  her  dogs, 
as  usual,  curled  up  at  her  feet,  and  all 
the  homelike  setting  of  her  swTeet,  self- 
limited  existence,  and  opposite  to  her 
the  great  novelist,  the  sportsman  from 
wide  Russian  horizons,  and  with  those 
wider  ones  still  of  his  own  dreams." 

There  is  yet  another  interesting  ac- 
count of  Tourguenieff,  when  he  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford.  "He 
was  entertained  on  the  eve  of  the  cere- 
mony at  Pembroke  College;  the  well- 
Icnown  Master  of  the  College  being  at 
that  time  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  from  his  hostess  on 
that  occasion,  who  did  so  much  to  make 
Oxford  agreeable  to  the  visitors  of 
those  days,  that  I  have  received  a  vivid 
picture  of  Tourguenieff.  The  presence 
of  the  tali  Russian  amongst  the  Uni- 
versity guests,  his  whole  personality, 
made  a  great  and  sudden  impression 
even  on  those  to  whom  he  was  but  a 
name.  He  spoke  readily  and  with 
great  cordiality;  his  English  was  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  the  amenity  of  the 
foreign  guest  was  felt  by  all." 

"The  company  that  was  assembled  at 
the  Vice-Chancellor's,  the  names  of 
those  who  were  to  receive  their  de- 
grees on  the  following  day,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  Commemoration 
have  passed  away  from  Mrs.  Evans' 
recollection.      Only    Tourguenieff    re- 


mains, his  look  of  power,  and  especially 
his  wonderful  eyes,  which  flashed  as  he 
spoke;  these  stay  and  cannot  fade  from 
the  memory  of  any  one  who  conversed 
with  him." 

He  had  friends  in  England  he  always 
turned  to  with  affection.  The  Cross 
family  at  Weybridge  and  George  Eliot 
were  among  these.  He  used  to  stay 
with  Mr.  Hall  at  Six-Mile  Bottom,  near 
Cambridge,  and  he  liked  the  shooting 
there.  He  was  an  admirable  shot  Mr. 
Cross  speaks  of  the  long  days  they  used 
to  spend  out  in  the  woods  together. 
During  one  of  these,  Mr.  Cross,  who 
was  then  a  very  young  man,  asked 
Tourguenieff  if  he  had  ever  written 
anything  in  French.  Tourguenieff  an- 
swered, "You  have  never  written  a 
book  or  you  would  not  have  asked  that 
question;  a  man  can  only  write  his  best 
in  his  own  language.  When  I  write  in 
Russian  I  am  free,  I  run  without  en- 
cumbrance; when  I  write  in  French 
I  have  restraint,  I  have  boots  on  and 
advance  more  slowly;  when  I  write  in 
English  I  have  tight  boots  on."  But  all 
the  same  he  wrote  and  spoke  English 
admirably.  He  was  once  asked  to 
write  down  his  favorite  pursuit  After 
a  pause  he  wrote  down,  "Remorseless 
Laziness." 

III. 

Any  one  reading  the  life  of  Ivan 
Tourguenieff,  by  Emile  Haumont,  must 
be  painfully  impressed  by  the  story  of 
his  early  bringing  up. 

In  Mourn ou}  so  we  are  told,  we  may 
find  the  picture  of  his  violent  and  des- 
potic mother — elsewhere  he  describes 
her,  from  his  childish  recollections,  si- 
lent and  gloomy;  his  father  elegant, 
haughty,  icy.  Strange  to  say,  the  chil- 
dren loved  their  parents,  but  they 
hardly  saw  them  except,  indeed,  when 
presiding  at  executions  and  punish- 
ments which  were  inflicted  on  every  oc- 
casion. 

One  day  Ivan  was  presented  to  the 
poet    Dmitrief.    "1    like   your   fables 
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pretty  well,"  says  the  child,  "but  I  like 
Krylofs  bettor." 

"He  was  right,"  says  the  biographer 
who  tells  the  story,  "but  not  the  less 
was  he  whipped  for  saying  so."  An- 
other day  he  let  an  old  lady  see  that  he 
thought  her  very  old  and  broken,  and 
again  was  he  whipped;  another  time  one 
of  his  parents'  parasites  (the  house  was 
full  of  them)  accused  him  falsely — he 
knew  nothing  of  it — he  was  whipped; 
in  vain  he  disclaimed,  every  day  he 
was  to  be  whipped  until  he  confessed; 
at  night,  in  despair,  he  slipped  out  of 
his  room  determined  to  run  away,  and 
was  discovered  by  his  tutor,  who  took 
his  part  and  obtained  forgiveness  for 
him.  Later  on,  when  Tourguenieff  re- 
membered his  parents,  it  was  their  se- 
verity which  first  came  to  his  mind, 
and  no  wonder!  "Sermonized,  beaten, 
deprived  of  dinner  day  after  day;  he 
could  remember  walking  in  the  garden 
and  swallowing  with  a  sort  of  des- 
perate pleasure  the  salt  tears  as  they 
flowed  from  his  eyes."  The  account 
of  Varvara  Petrovna,  as  given,  is  some- 
thing terrifying.  "Round  about  her  fell 
punishments,  exiles,  deportations,  hu- 
miliations, of  every  sort — forced  mar- 
riages, sudden  separations  and  blows 
which  did  not  even  spare  her  man  of 
business,  Poleakof." 

Ivan  suffered  and  learnt  early  to  sym- 
pathize with  others  and  to  hate  cruelty 
and  injustice — was  he  not  always  kind- 
ness incarnate? 

I  have  a  picture  of  Tourguenieff 
taken  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  sit- 
ting calm  and  grave,  resting  his  hand 
on  a  stick.  It  was  given  me  by  the 
eminent  Russian  violinist,  Mr.  Brodsky, 
after  a  conversation  during  which  he 
told  me  he  had  known  Tourguenieff, 
and  described  how,  as  a  young  man 
Just  beginning  his  artist  life  in  London, 
he  had,  to  his  great  pleasure,  received 
a  card  of  invitation  from  Madame 
Vlardot  to  a  musical  party.  He  arrived 
to  the  moment,  before  the  family  had 


come  down,  and  he  asked  the  servant 
at  the  door  whether  Mr.  Tourguenieff 
was  to  be  seen.  He  was  told  that  he 
was  ill  in  his  room  up-stairs.  Sending 
up  his  name,  Mr.  Brodsky  learned  that 
he  would  be  received.  Tourguenieff 
was  in  bed,  in  great  pain,  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  wont,  he  welcomed  his  young 
protege  and  signed  him  to  sit  down. 
Then  he  became  interested  by  degrees 
in  the  account  Mr.  Brodsky  gave  of  his 
work  and  his  experiences.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  story  and  began  to 
speak  of  his  own  early  days,  so  that 
he  forgot  his  gout,  which  seemed  sud- 
denly to  leave  him.  The  time  went  on 
and  on  as  the  young  man  sat  listening 
to  that  charming  talk;  he  could  hear  the 
music  down  below,  never  heeding  any- 
thing but  the  fascinating  intercourse 
with  the  master.  As  I  myself  after 
long  years  listened  to  the  musician's 
description  of  that  eventful  meeting,  I 
realized  as  I  have  done  again  and  again 
the  happy  impression  received  by  those 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  that 
large  soul. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  spoken  or  writ- 
ten of  Tourguenieff  with  more  charm 
and  authority  than  Henry  James, 
whose  intercourse  with  him  was  a  real- 
ity, not  a  passing  impression. 

An  old  friend  who  did  not  herself 
care  for  conventions,  told  me  that  she 
went  one  day  with  her  daughter  to  call 
upon  Madame  Viardot,  to  take  leave  of 
her  Just  before  she  returned  to  Paris 
after  that  enforced  residence  in  Eng- 
land in  the  winter  of  1871.  It  was  in 
the  Wimpole  Street  region,  and  as  they 
were  reaching  the  door  they  saw  a  fig- 
ure advancing,  half  hidden  by  countless 
white  frills  rising  one  above  the  other. 
It  was  no  ghost,  it  was  Tourguenieff 
carrying  a  clothes-basket  full  of 
freshly-Ironed  dresses,  straight  from 
some  foreign  laundry.  The  house  was 
in  confusion,  he  explained,  the  frocks 
were  absolutely  needed  by  the  ladles, 
and  as  no  one  else  could  go  he  himself 
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had  been  to  fetcb  tbem  borne; — so  much 
for  a  born  gentleman's  simplicity  and 
natural  dignity. 

Henry  James  says  of  bim:  "He  was 
natural  to  an  extraordinary  degree;  I 
do  not  tbink  I  bave  ever  seen  bis  matcb 
in  tbis  respect,  certainly  not  among 
people  who  bear,  as  be  did  at  tbe  same 
time,  tbe  stamp  of  tbe  bigbest  cultiva- 
tion  He  had  not  in  bis  mind  a  grain 

of  prejudice.  He  was  imaginative, 
speculative,  anything  but  literal.  .  .  . 
Our  Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant,  moralis- 
tic, conventional  standards  were  far 
away  from  bim,  and  he  judged  things 
with  a  freedom  and  spontaneity  in 
which  I  found  a  perpetual  refreshment. 
His  sense  of  beauty,  his  love  of  truth 
and  right,  were  the  foundations  of  his 
nature."  .  .  . 

IV. 

How  many  voices  have  spoken  of  him 
with  a  full  heart?  "The  great  Musco- 
vite has  been  to  see  us!"  wrote  George 
Sand  once  from  Xohant.  "What  a 
lovable  and  noble  man!  and  bow  mod- 
est! He  is  adored  here,  and  I  set  the 
example  in  adoring  him." 

Ivan  TourgueniefTs  own  generous 
tribute  to  George  Sand  when  she  was 
attacked  will  not  be  forgotten:  "It  is 
eight  years  since  I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time,"  be  wrote  at  tbe  time  of  her 
death;  "tbe  enthusiastic  admiration 
which  she  excited  in  me  formerly  was 
gone.  I  no  longer  adored  her,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  enter  into  her  pri- 
vate life  without  becoming  her  adorer 
in  another  sense — a  better  one,  perhaps; 
each  one  felt  at  once  that  be  was  in 
the  presence  of  an  infinitely  rich  and 
benevolent  nature  where  all  egotism 
had  long  been  reduced  to  cinders  by  the 
inextinguishable  flame  of  poetic  enthu- 
siasm and  faith  in  the  ideal,  and  be- 
sides all  tbis  there  was  a  certain  uncon- 
scious aureole,  something  high,  free  and 
heroic;  believe  me,  George  Sand  is  one 
of  our  saints." 

Not  very  long  ago  some  letters  were 


published  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire 
written  by  bim  to  Madame  Viardot,  be- 
ginning in  1848,  some  three  years  after 
their  first  acquaintance.  Tourguenieff, 
after  travelling  hither  and  thither  about 
the  world,  had  taken  to  literature  as  a  . 
profession,  and  his  mother  indignantly 
cast  him  off  and  ceased  to  send  him 
money.  Then  it  was  that  the  Viardots 
lent  him  their  country  house  (Courtav- 
enel,  in  the  Brie  country),  where  he 
lived  alone — melancholy,  hard  at  work, 
contented,  penniless.  On  one  occasion 
he  writes  that  he  had  bought  some 
leverets  with  his  last  franc.  He 
describes  the  trees,  the  stars,  the 
thoughts  which  come  to  him.  He 
writes  in  French.  The  ideas  and  the 
words  respond  to  each  other.1 

Here  is  a  minute  to  be  lived  alongside 
with  Tourguenieff. 

"Before  going  to  bed  every  evening  I 
take  a  soft  walk  in  the  courtyard.  Yes- 
terday I  stood  upon  the  bridge  and  lis- 
tened. These  are  the  different  sounds 
which  I  heard. 

"The  sound  of  the  rush  of  the  blood 
in  my  ears  and  in  my  breath. 

"The  shivering,  the  continual  whis- 
pering of  the  leaves,  the  quizz  of  the 
grasshoppers — there  were  four  of  them 
in  the  trees  of  the  courtyard. 

"The  fish  rose  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  making  a  soft  noise  which  was 
like  a  kiss. 

"From  time  to  time  a  drop  fell  with 
a  little  silvery  sound. 

"A  branch  snapped.  Who  had 
broken  it?  That  dull  sound;  Is  it  the 
fall  of  steps  upon  the  road?  is  it  a  dis- 
tant voice? 

"And  then,  suddenly,  the  shrill  so- 
prano of  a  gnat  comes  and  rings  In  your 
ear." 

3  The  translation  is  difficult,  and  makes  one 
realize  how  much  more  difficult  translation 
from  the  Russian  must  be.  Russian  scholars 
tell  one  that  it  Is  just  possible  to  render  Tol- 
stoi into  another  language;  the  subtle  charm 
and  beauty  of  TourgnenlelTs  style  cannot  be 
conveyed. 
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Here  Is  another  picture,  that  of  the 
poplar  trees  at  Courtavenel  in  the  sum- 
mer-time.    It  is  like  reading  a  Corot. 

"All  these  days  the  weather  has  been 
very  fine.  But  there  has  been  a  great 
wind  which  from  time  to  time  has 
blown  very  hard  and  persistently. 

"The  stir  which  it  made  in  the  leaves 
suited  the  poplar  trees  very  well. 
They  sparkled  bravely  in  the  sunshine. 
I  must  tell  you  one  thing  I  have  ob- 
served, that  is,  that  a  motionless  poplar 
looks  very  dull  and  very  stupid  (toolier 
et  tres  Mfe),  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be 
in  the  evening,  when  the  leaves  look 
almost  black  against  the  rose-depths  of 
the  sky.  In  that  case  everything  must 
keep  hushed;  only  the  leaves  at  the 
very  summit  have  permission  to  stir  a 
little. 

"By  the  way,  I  have  been  amusing 
myself  by  discovering  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  which  have  their  own 
physiognomy  and  individuality  .  .  . 
there  is  the  horse-chestnut  in  the  court- 
yard which  I  have  christened  Hermann: 
I  am  looking  for  his  Dorothea;  there  is 
a  birch  at  Masonfleur  which  is  very  like 
a  Oretchen;  an  oak  has  been  baptized 
Homer;  there  is  an  elm  which  is  an 
amiable  ne'er  do  weel,  and  another  prim 
virtue." 

At  another  time  he  writes  from  Paris 
to  Madame  Viardot,  who  was  travelling 
about  in  Germany  during  these  months, 
winning  great  victories  on  the  stage 
wherever  she  went:  "All  this  week  I 
have  scarcely  left  the  house;  I  have 
worked  tremendously.  Never  did  ideas 
come  to  me  so  abundantly;  they  came 
by  dozens.  I  reminded  myself  of  a 
poor  devil  of  an  innkeeper  in  a  little 
town  who  suddenly  finds  himself  over- 
whelmed by  an  avalanche  of  guests. 
He  ends  by  losing  his  head,  and  no 
longer  knows  where  to  place  his  com- 
pany/* 

One  more  picture  comes  from  Paris; 
it  is  impossible  to  translate  the  charm- 
ing melodious  French. 


"September  20th. 

"It  has  been  splendid  weather  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days.  I  take  long 
walks  in  the  Tuileries  before  my  din- 
ner; I  watch  a  crowd  of  children  there 
at  play;  all  charming  as  little  loves  and 
all  so  prettily  dressed;  their  grave,  in- 
fantile caresses,  their  little  pink  cheeks 
freshened  by  the  first  touch  of  winter, 
the  placid,  kindly  look  of  the  nurses, 
the  beautiful  red  sun  beyond  the  great 
horse-chestnuts,  the  statues,  the  sleep- 
ing waters;  the  grand,  sombre-gray 
color  of  the  Tuileries — all  this  pleases 
me  infinitely,  rests  and  refreshes  me 
after  a  morning's  work.  I  muse — not 
vaguely,  German  fashion — at  what  I 
am  doing,  at  what  I  have  got  to  do." 

Soon  after,  whilst  still  leading  this 
solitary  life,  his  mother's  serious  illness 
called  him  back  to  Russia. 

To  Monsieur  Viardot  he  wrote  be- 
fore he  started  in  June,  1850: — 

"Is  not  the  true  home  there  where 
one  has  found  the  most  affection,  and 
where  the  heart  and  the  spirit  feel  most 
at  ease? — there  is  no  place  upon  earth 
that  I  love  as  well  as  Courtavenel. 
You  have  in  me,  dear  Viardot,  a  true 
and  unchanging  friend.  Be  happy — 
soyez  heureuw — I  wish  you  all  that  there 
is  of  good  in  this  world.  We  shall 
meet  again  one  day,  a  happy  day  for 
me,  which  will  amply  repay  me  for  all 
the  sadnesses  which  await  me." 

There  are  curious  stories  told  of  the 
autocratic  old  lady's  end;  as  she  lay 
on  her  death-bed,  she  tried  to  despoil 
her  children;  she  had  given  orders  for 
forced  sales,  for  houses  and  farms  to  be 
burned  to  the  ground.  Her  mind  must 
have  been  wandering;  happily  she  died 
before  further  harm  was  wrought. 
Tourgu6nieff  divided  the  inheritance 
with  his  brother,  leaving  him  the  larger 
share  of  the  property;  he  kept  Sparskoe* 
for  himself,  the  familiar  house  to  which 
he  returned  year  after  year  until  his 
death,  accompanied  by  companions  and 
friends.      One  of  the  letters  to  Madame 
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Viardot.  dated  September  1850,  is  writ- 
ten in  happy  and  good  spirits;  it  is  full 
of  emotion: — 

"Good-morning,  dear,  good,  noble,  ex- 
cellent friend.  Good-morning,  you  who 
are  that  which  is  best  in  the  world. 
Give  me  your  dear  hands  that  I  may 
kiss  them.  That  will  do  me  good  and 
will  put  me  into  good  humor.  There! 
That  is  done.  Now  we  are  going  to 
talk.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
an  angel  of  goodness  and  that  your  let- 
ters have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men. 
If  you  knew  what  it  is  to  have  a 
friend' s  hand  which  seeks  you  from  so 
far  to  place  itself  gently  upon  you! 
The  gratitude  which  one  feels  reaches 

The  New  Quarterly. 


to  adoration.  I  am  greatly  in  need  of 
affection  at  this  moment,  so  lonely  am 
I  here,  therefore  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  love  those  I  love  and  who  have 
some  affection  for  me." 

Madame  Viardot  wrote  the  epilogue 
to  this  long  friendship  when  Tourgue- 
nieff  died  on  September  3, 1883:  "He  no 
longer  suffered;  for  two  days  he  had 
lost  consciousness,  his  life  was  slowly 
passing  away.  We  were  all  round 
about  him  ...  he  became  again  as  beau- 
tiful as  he  had  ever  been.  The  second 
day  after  his  death  his  habitual  look 
of  benevolence  was  there;  one  could 
expect  to  see  him  smile." 

Anne  Tlmckeray  Ritchie. 


\  : 


MEMORIES  OF  LONDON  IN  THE  FORTIES. 
By  David  Masson. 


II. 


When  I  went  to  live  in  London,  in 
1844,  I  found  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
take  only  one's  breakfast  in  one's  lodg- 
ings, and  to  dine  elsewhere-  The  habit, 
though  new  to  me,  had  its  advantages. 
The  first  London  dining-place  I  was  in 
was  a  small  and  quiet  one  in  an  up- 
stairs room  in  Coventry  Street.  Having 
been  there  almost  daily  during  my  fort- 
night's visit  to  London  in  1843,  on  ac- 
count of  some  preference  for  it  on  the 
part  of  my  mentors  of  that  visit,  I  re- 
turned to  it  for  awhile  in  1844.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  neighboring  and 
much  more  frequented  Hancock's,  in 
Rupert  Street,  drew  me  off;  and  there, 
in  the  up-stairs  room,  I  continued  for 
awhile  to  dine  so  regularly,  every  day, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  that  I  can 
still  see  the  figure  of  the  dark-faced 
waiter,  hear  him  giving  his  orders 
down  the  lift  by  which  the  dishes  came 
up,  and  remember  his  rapid  sum- 
mings-up of  my  expenses  as  I  prepared 
to  go.  They  were  moderate  enough; 
but  though  the  cheapness  of  the  din- 
ner would  be  surprising  by  a  modern 


standard,  very  respectable  people,  I  can 
assure  you,  used  to  dine  at  Haucock's. 
It  was  some  amusement  to  a  stranger 
in  London  to  look  round  the  room,  gen- 
erally full  as  it  was,  and  observe  the 
faces.  Occasionally  there  was  a  face 
known  to  me,  as  when  Duncan,  the 
Edinburgh  artist,  whom  I  had  last  met 
at  Dr.  Chalmers's  about  the  time  when 
he  was  painting  the  doctor's  portrait, 
appeared  close  beside  me,  and  we  re- 
newed our  acquaintance.  Once  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  a  group  of  four  or 
five,  two  of  them  remarkably  tall  and 
stalwart  men,  who  were  dining  together 
very  merrily,  with  much  interchange  of 
joke  and  laughter,  in  a  corner  box  op- 
posite to  that  in  which  I  sat  Their 
speech  betrayed  them  at  once  to  be 
from  the  Land  of  Cakes;  but  they 
seemed  to  be  so  much  at  home  that  I 
could  not  doubt  they  were  residents  in 
the  great  Babylon;  and  they  were  al- 
together so  radiant  and  happy  that, 
when  they  proceeded  to  crown  their 
dinner  by  having  a  huge  basket  of 
strawberries  placed  before  them,  and 
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seemed  disposed  to  prolong  their  dessert 
indefinitely,  still  with  jest  and  fun, 
more  Scotico,  I  could  hardly  resist  the 
inclination  to  go  over,  introduce  myself 
as  a  compatriot  dying  for  companion- 
ship and  ask  them  to  let  me  join  their 
party.  "And  why  didn't  you  do  it?" 
asked  one  of  them,  years  afterwards, 
when  I  told  him  the  story,— for  I  came 
to  know  every  one  of  that  group  whom 
I  left  so  merry  over  their  strawberries 
in  the  box  at  Hancock's.  The  two  stal- 
wart men  were  my  good  friends  An- 
drew Maelure  and  Robert  Marshall, 
men  not  to  be  forgotten  if  once  seen; 
and  a  third  of  the  party  was  Orr,  the 
publisher. 

Hancock's,  in  Rupert  Street,  and 
more  rarely  Rertolini's,  just  off  Leices- 
ter Square,  received  my  magnificent 
patronage  through  1844.  In  the  later 
period,  from  1847  onwards,  or  through 
that  part  of  it  in  which  the  bachelor 
habit  of  dining  out  had  still  to  be  kept 
up,  I  may  have  returned  to  Hancock's 
now  and  then;  but  other  places  had 
most  of  me.  .Let  me  see.  There  was 
the  American  Stores  in  Oxford  Street, 
then  a  very  excellent  house;  there  was 
the  Scotch  Stores,  also  in  Oxford  Street, 
farther  west;  there  was  another  Scotch 
Stores  in  Beak  Street,  off  Regent  Street; 
and  there  was  Dolby's  in  Princes 
Street  or  Wardour  Street,  an  old-fash- 
ioned house,  where  I  used  to  see  a  se- 
lect number  of  steady  veterans  always 
punctually  eating,  and  reading  their 
newspapers,  at  the  same  hour.  Latterly 
I  promoted  myself  to  Simpson's  in  the 
Strand,  or  the  other  Simpson's  at  the 
Albion,  at  the  foot  of  Drury  Lane.  By 
this  time,  having  often  a  friend  with 
me,  or  meeting  friends  whose  dinner- 
hour  in  one  or  other  of  these  places 
coincided  with  mine,  I  was  less  depend- 
ent on  the  amusement  of  observing 
strange  faces.  Now  and  then,  however, 
there  was  an  incident  worth  noting,  if 
you  were  alone  and  idle.  Once,  at 
Simpson's  in  Drury   Lane,  there  came 


In  a  tall,  venerable,  well-dressed  gen- 
tleman with  a  grand  white  head,— one 
of  the  noblest-looking  intellectually  I 
had  ever  seen.  Having  seated  himself 
in  a  box  near  me,  and  inquired  what 
was  to  be  had,  he  ordered  cod-fish  to 
begin  with.  When  It  was  brought,  his 
words  were— 

"But  I  say,  waiter,  where's  the 
liver?" 

The  waiter  was  sorry  that  it  had  ail 
gone  already. 

"D— n  it,  man,  in  ma'  opinion  the  liver 
is  more  essential  to  the  cod  than  the 
eyster-saace  is,"  said  my  white-headed 
Plato,  with  the  most  perfect  calmness, 
the  oath  notwithstanding,  and  accept- 
ing the  liverless  cod  resignedly  after 
all.  Here  was  evidently  another  coun- 
tryman of  mine;  but  who  he  was  I 
never  found  out.  He  may  have  been 
M'Culloch,  the  Political  Economist,  for 
all  I  know.  He  must  have  been  a 
somebody,  at  all  events;  and  I  have 
treasured  his  aphorism  as  the  most  in- 
controvertible I  have  ever  heard  a  wise 
man  utter. 

When  one  chanced  to  be  in  the  City, 
and  wanted  an  early  afternoon  dinner 
there,  or  that  still  earlier  stupefaction 
called  "lunch,"  there  were  several 
queer  little  stuffy  places  of  great  celeb- 
rity—with sanded  or  sawdnsted  floors, 
crowded  at  certain  hours  by  the  busi- 
ness men  and  clerks— which  it  was  the 
correct  thing  for  a  west-ender  to  visit. 
"For  a  chop  or  steak  and  a  mealy  po- 
tato there  is  no  place  like  Joe's,  in 
Finch  Lane,  Cornhill;  but  the  beer  is 
bad,"  was  Peter  Cunningham's  verdict 
on  one  such  City  house  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  "Handbook  of  London,"— re- 
pealed in  his  second  edition  of  1850; 
and  I  used  to  wonder  whether  the 
blame  outweighed  the  praise  in  the 
eyes  of  the  proprietor,  and  whether  he 
could  have  an  action,  if  he  chose, 
against  the  frank  Peter  or  his  pub- 
lisher. My  own  experience  of  Joe's  was 
that   Peter  was   nearly    right.    In   the 
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same  veracious  and  truly  excellent 
handbook  you  were  told,  "If  you  can 
excuse  an  indifferently  clean  table- 
cloth, you  may  dine  well  and  cheaply 
at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  in  Fleet  Street"!  but  though  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  was,  and  perhaps  is, 
among  the  most  famous  of  the  Fleet 
Street  places,  I  was  in  it  but  twice. 
There  were  several  other  such  places, 
each  with  its  peculiarity,  at  the  Tem- 
ple Bar  junction  of  Fleet  Steot  with 
the  Strand,  where  men  from  the  neigh- 
boring newspaper-offices  used  to  drop 
in  for  lunch  or  dinner;  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  some  hard- 
working son  of  the  press  glancing  over 
proofs  as  ho  ate  his  chops.  The  Rain- 
bow was  one  such  place;  but  the  place 
of  places  to  my  taste  in  this  neighbor- 
hood was  the  Cock.  It  is  extinct  now, 
I  believe;  but  what  Londoner  is  there 
of  the  days  gone  by  that  does  not  re- 
member the  old  house,  close  to  the 
Temple  Bar,  dating  itself  and  its  name 
from  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  with  the 
old  symbol  of  the  Cock  over  the  door, 
the  long  wooden  passage  slightly  as- 
cending from  the  street  to  the  interior 
room,  and  that  homely  old  room  itself, 
with  its  substantial  old  furniture,  its 
crannies  and  angles,  and  its  suggestion 
of  unknown  crypts  and  cellars  under- 
neath, whence  they  fetched  the  stout 
and  other  liquors?  The  place,  doubt- 
less, had  l>een  illustrious  in  (lining- 
house  legends  long  before  Tennyson's 
time,  and  it  must  have  been  its  legend- 
ary fame  that  recommended  it  to  Ten- 
nyson; but  places,  as  well  as  men,  have 
to  wait  their  lucky  hour;  and  it  was 
Tennyson,  as  all  the  world  knows,  that 
brought  the  Cock  into  literary  glory, 
and  made  it  immortal.  Temple  Bar  itself 
is  no  more,  and  the  Cock  that  was  be- 
side it  has  crowed  his  last;  but  "Will 
Waterproof's  Lyrical  Monologue  made 
at  the  Cock"  will  keep  the  dingy  old 
house  and  its  vanished  comforts  and 
capabilities  in  memory  for  ever:— 


O  plump  head-waiter  at  the  Cock, 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
How  goes  the  time?    'Tis  five  o'clock. 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port: 
But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that 

You  set  before  chance-comers. 
But  such  whose  father-grape  grew  fat 

On  Lusitanian  summers. 

The  port  is  brought;  and  Will  Water- 
proof, as  he  sips  it,  falls  into  his  rev- 
erie. He  sees  all  his  past  life,  back  to 
his  college  days  and  his  first  love:  he 
sees  the  world  of  the  present,  and  hears 
the  mingled  roar  of  it,  as  if  in  conflux 
round  Temple  Bar  outside:  he  dreams 
his  dream  of  poetic  ambition,  and  com- 
pares the  past  of  literature  with  the 
present:  he  looks  forward  through  a 
mist  to  the  future.  But  he  returns  to 
the  Cock,  to  the  port  before  him,  as 
long  as  it  lasts,  and  to  the  plump  head- 
waiter:— 

But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  hence, 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots; 
Thy  latter  days  increased  with  pence 

Go   down    among   the    pots; 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners, 
Old  boxes,  larded  by  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 

This  veritable  head-waiter,  or  at 
least  a  personage  who  passed  for  him, 
was  still  in  the  Cock,  short  and  plump 
as  ever,  but  gray-haired  and  serious, 
when  I  first  knew  it,  and  for  a  good 
while  after.  He  must  have  heard  the 
first  stanza  of  Tennyson's  quoted  in  his 
presence  dozens  of  times,  if  not  ac- 
tually addressed  to  him,  by  his  more 
forward  and  witty  customers.  The  ru- 
mor was  that  he  rather  resented  the 
honor  conferred  iqjon  him,  and  had 
l>een  heard  to  say  testily  that  gentle- 
men might  take  what  liberties  they 
liked  provided  they  paid  their  scores. 
The  phrase  "Lusitanian  summers"  in 
connection  with  the  port  was  said  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  stumbling-block  to  his 
intelligence- 
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After  dinner  you  might  go,  if  you 
liked,  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar, 
to  the  Cigar  Divan,  just  above  Simp- 
son's in  the  Strand.  Entering  by  the 
cigar  shop  below,  where,  in  exchange 
for  a  shilling,  you  selected  your  cigar 
and  received  the  bone  check  which  en- 
titled you  also  to  your  cup  of  coffee, 
you  ascended  to  the  spacious  upper  hall 
where  you  could  lounge  among  the 
newspaper  tables  or  on  one  of  the  lux- 
urious side  sofas,  reading  as  you 
whiffed,  or,  if  you  were  interested  in 
chess,  watching  some  game  going  on 
between  two  practised  players.  For 
the  Cigar  Divan  was  the  scene  of  all 
the  great  chess-playing  in  London;  it 
was  here  that  some  of  the  greatest 
chess  battles  in  history  were  fought, 
and  that  some  of  the  most  famous 
chess-players  in  the  world  were  to  be 
seen— if  not  engaged  in  one  of  those 
great  matches,  at  least  toying  away 
their  time  and  keeping  their  brains  in 
trim  by  minor  practice,  in  the  sight  of 
bewildered  admirers.  Mr.  Buckle,  Ions 
before  he  burst  on  the  world  as  a  phil- 
osopher, was,  as  we  have  learnt  from 
his  biography,  one  of  these  marvels  of 
the  chess-playing  faculty  to  be  seen 
habitually  in  the  Cigar  Divan;  and,  as 
he  must  have  been  there  some  time  or 
other  when  I  could  have  come  across 
him,  I  should  certainly  have  remarked 
him  if  anybody  had  pointed  him  out, 
and  had  been  able  to  tell  with  what 
else  than  chess-playing  his  prematurely 
bald  head  was  pregnant.  As  it  is,  I  re- 
member no  frequenter  of  the  Divan 
more  notable  than  a  German  newspa- 
per correspondent,  who  seemed  to  spend 
n  great  deal  of  his  time  there,  glanc- 
ing at  newspaper  after  newspaper,  and 
very  busy  with  pen  or  pencil  over  his 
oblong  pieces  of  flimsy,  as  the  hour  ap- 
proached when  he  had  to  despatch  his 
gatherings  by  post. 

On  the  Sundays  of  the  year  1844  I 
used  to  go  with  my  good  and  kind 
friend,  Dr.  Alexander  Patrick  Stewart, 


to  the  Scotch  Church  in  Regent  Square. 
A  medical  man  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  not  in  much  prac- 
tice as  yet  (though  afterwards  well 
known  as  one  of  the  physicians  of  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital),  Dr.  Stewart  was  hand- 
somely quartered  in  Mount  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square.  The  son  of  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Stewart,  a  Scottish  clergyman 
who  had  married  in  1809  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  tenth  Lord  Blantyre 
("poor  Margaret  Blantyre  has  married  a 
Presbyterian  minister,"  is  the  jotting  I 
found  recently  in  the  gossiping  memo- 
ries of  some  contemporary  lady  of 
rank),  my  friend  had  inherited  a  double 
strain  of  characteristics.  With  a  cer- 
tain easy  joviality  of  temperament,  and 
the  manners  and  tastes  of  a  well-bred 
man  of  the  world,  he  combined  a  strong 
fidelity  to  the  Scottish  religious  tradi- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  which  were  best  represented  now, 
as  he  had  concluded,  in  the  newly 
founded  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Tak- 
ing pity  on  my  solitude  in  lodgings 
when  I  was  still  strange  to  London,  he 
would  always  have  me  dine  with  him 
in  his  chambers  in  Mount  Street  on 
Sundays;  and  he  had  pleasure,  I  be- 
lieve, in  seeing  me  with  him  in  his  pew 
in  church  beforehand,  where  I  might 
have  the  benefit  of  such  continued  doc- 
trine and  society  of  the  right  sort  as 
had  been  provided  in  that  place  for  all 
Scots  and  sons  of  Scots  who  would 
remain  faithful  to  their  native  Zion  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  Babylon.  The 
preacher  himself,  the  Rev.  James  Ham- 
ilton, was  no  stranger  to  me,  being  the 
brother  of  one  of  my  most  intimate  col- 
lege friends;  and  his  pulpit  discourses, 
full  of  gentle  piety,  and  revealing  also 
his  cultivated  understanding  and  liter- 
ary tastes,  were  about  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  Scottish  preaching  and 
the  Scottish  accent  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  London.  In  private  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  genial  and  affectionate 
ways,  with  a  tolerant  ease  of  disposi- 
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tion,  and  line  humor.  About  his  church 
in  Regent  Square  there  still  lingered 
legends  of  his  great  predecessor,  Ed- 
ward Irving,  for  whom,  in  his  days  of 
London  celebrity,  the  church  had  been 
built.  Indeed,  several  of  the  most  not- 
able men  of  Irvlng's  congregation,  who 
had  stood  by  him  more  or  less  sympa- 
thetically in  his  breakdown,  and  had 
tided  the  affairs  of  the  Regent  Square 
Church  through  the  perplexity  and 
commotion  caused  by  the  Unknown 
Tongues  and  the  Irving  heresies,  were 
still  among  the  chiefs  of  Hamilton's 
congregation,  as  elders  or  deacons. 
One  of  these  was  James  Nisbet,  the  re- 
ligious bookseller  and  publisher,  of  Ber- 
ners  Street.  He  was  an  iron-gray  and 
rather  hard-looking  veteran,  originally 
from  the  Scottish  border,  who  had  been 
forty  years  in  the  London  wilderness 
without  swerving  from  Calvinism  or 
Presbytery*  had  made  the  best  of  both 
worlds  on  that  principle,  and  was 
rather  boastful  of  his  contempt  for 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  had  not 
done  the  same.  Once,  when  a  friend 
and  I  were  calling  upon  him  in  his 
shop  in  Berners  Street,  and  my  friend 
said  something  or  other  relative  to  lit- 
erature, to  which  he  expected  assent 
from  a  man  who  dealt  in  books,  Nisbet 
doubled  him  up  very  amusingly.  "You 
literary  folks  think  a  great  deal  of 
yourselves,"  said  Nisbet;  "but  I  could 
buy  the  whole  pack  of  you  for  an  old 
song."  Though  greatly  amused,  I  was 
a  little  nettled,  and  thought  my  friend 
took  the  insult  to  his  craft  too  quietly; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that, 
stripling  though  I  was,  I  repressed  the 
retort  that  rose  to  my  lips,  as  I  looked 
round  on  the  rows  of  religious  books, 
most  of  them  trash,  by  which  Nisbet 
had  made  his  money.  But  he  was  a 
very  worthy  man,  and  had  made  the 
most  of  one  world  by  trading  solely 
and  exclusively  on  the  most  orthodox 
expectation  of  another. 
More  than  any  church  to  me.  through 


the  year  1844,  and  again  from  1847  on- 
wards during  all  my  residence  in  Lon- 
don, was  the  reading-room  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  My  memory  goes  back, 
of  course,  to  the  old  reading-room,  the 
access  to  which  was  by  a  kind  of  a 
lane  or  mews  from  Montague  Street, 
Russell  Square.  How  many  times  I 
descended  that  lane  and  ascended  the 
stairs  to  the  great  double-room  where 
the  readers  were  busy  at  their  tables 
over  books  and  manuscripts!  I  can 
fancy  myself  among  them  yet;  I  can 
see  the  face  of  the  little  man— a  High- 
lander, I  think  he  was,  and  with  a 
short  temper— who  sat  at  the  wicket  at 
the  end  of  the  right  half  of  the  hall, 
taking  the  tickets,  and  giving  out  the 
books  when  they  were  brought  to  him 
by  the  attendants  inside;  I  can  see  the 
attendants  in  the  hall  itself,  all  defunct 
long  ago,  who  carried  the  books  from 
the  wicket  to  the  readers  at  the  sev- 
eral tables.  Above  all,  I  can  remember 
what  a  promiscuous  assemblage  the 
readers  themselves  were.  Every  now 
and  then  some  celebrity  would  be  con* 
spicuous  among  them— John  Forster 
often  enough,  and  Carlyle  more  rarely, 
when  the  necessity  of  consulting  some 
book  not  to  be  had  elsewhere  overcame 
his  nervous  sensitiveness  to  the  dis- 
turbing sights  and  sounds  of  the  place; 
but  the  majority  were  steady  laborers 
at  the  same  tables  day  after  day,  a  few 
of  them  ladies  engaged  in  seeking  out 
provender  for  their  sustenance  In  one 
knew  not  what  a  variety  of  undertak- 
ings. Most  of  these  were  sufficiently 
well-to-do  in  appearance;  but  there 
were  some  mirth-provoking  and  some 
heart-breaking  objects  amongst  them. 
Cariyle's  chief  horror,  "the  man  with 
the  bassoon  nose,"  can  have  been  sel- 
dom absent;  for  as  common  a  cause  of 
sensation  throughout  the  hall  as  the 
thud  of  a  great  folio  on  the  floor,  ac- 
cidentally let  fall  by  somebody,  wan 
the  nasal  thunder  from  some  uncivil- 
ized habitue  of  one  of  the  tables,  using 
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his  handkerchief  as  regardlessly  of  all 
about  him  as  if  he  had  been  in  Juan 
Fernandez.  The  habitut  that  fascinated 
myself  most  painfully,  however,  was  a 
squalid,  pale-faced  young  man,  whose 
peculiarity  was  that  he  had  iron  heels 
to  his  shabby  boots,  at  least  one  of 
which  was  always  loose;  so  that,  as  he 
walked  down  the  central  passage  to  the 
wicket,  the  clank-clank  he  made  was 
like  an  appeal  to  look  up  and  behold 
Literature  in  its  extreme  of  wretched- 
ness. In  those  days  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
was  the  principal  librarian,  or  head  of 
the  Museum;  and  I  remember  him  as 
a  polite  little  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  the 
reading-room.  But  the  gigantic  and 
despotic  Italian,  Panizzi,  was  the  chief 
of  the  department  of  Printed  Books, 
with  those  magnificent  schemes  already 
in  his  head  for  the  library  and  reading- 
room  which  startled  the  Trustees  at 
the  time,  but  which  were  carried  out 
to  the  full  when  he  rose  to  the  prin- 
cipal librarlanship,  in  succession  to  Sir 
Henry.  That  was  not  till  1856;  and  it 
was  in  1857  that  the  present  circular 
reading-room,  which  Panizzi  had 
planned,  and  where  his  bust  now  most 
appropriately  looks  down  on  the  book- 
ish throng,  superseded  the  old  reading- 
room  of  my  first  acquaintance,  acces- 
sible so  dingily  by  the  mews  from  Mon- 
tague Street  It  was  a  revolution 
worthy  of  those  well-known  lines  of 
the  laureate-expectant— 

Had  you  seen  this  fine  hall  before  it 

was  made, 
All  ye  London  sons  of  the  book-making 

trade, 
I  am  sure  every  time  that  your  ticket 

admits  ye. 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless 

old  Panizzi. 

My  own  allegiance  to  Panizzi' s  noble 
rotunda,  with  its  lightsome  glass  roof 
and  its  luxurious  accommodation  for 
readers,  is  not  less  than  that  I  owe  to 
its  poorer  predecessor.    The  readers  in 
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the  splendid  rotunda  are,  I  think, 
greatly  more  numerous  than  those  that 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  old  double-ob- 
long; they  appear  altogether  of  better 
worldly  condition  in  the  average,  and 
the  proportion  of  ladies  among  them,  I 
am  sure,  is  much  greater.  There  are 
humors  and  odd  sights,  however,  even 
in  the  new  rotunda.  Once,  there  seated 
himself  next  to  me  an  old  fellow  whose 
movements  I  could  not  but  watch. 
Having  sent  in  his  tickets,  he  sat  for 
a  while  quite  idle,  waiting  for  his 
books.  They  came  at  last,  a  very  cop- 
siderable  pile;  and  then  he  began  oper- 
ations. First,  he  put  his  hat  between 
his  knees,  adjusting  it  carefully  so  as 
to  receive  something;  then,  putting  his 
right  hand  into  his  coat-pocket  behind, 
he  fetched  thence  a  red  handkerchief 
and  two  eggs.  Under  the  mask  of  the 
wall  of  books  in  front  of  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  chip  one  of  the  eggs.  That  it 
was  raw  was  more  obvious  than  pleas- 
ant; but,  by  tilting  his  head  back,  and 
an  act  of  suction  more  visible  than 
audible,  he  contrived  to  swallow  the 
contents,  dropping  the  shell  furtively, 
when  he  had  done  so,  into  his  open 
hat  He  immediately  performed  the 
same  process  with  the  other  egg;  after 
which,  as  no  third  egg  seemed  to  be 
forthcoming,  I  thought  the  entertain- 
ment over,  and  drew  my  eyes  off  him 
to  attend  to  my  own  work.  When  I 
looked  again,  about  ten  minutes  later, 
he  was  fast  asleep,  his  head  nodding 
over  the  hat,  into  which  he  had 
dropped  the  red  pocket-handkerchief  to 
conceal  the  two  egg-shells,— and  not  a 
volume  of  the  wall  of  books  before  him 
so  much  as  opened!  Very  possibly  he 
was  a  philosopher;  but  it  must  have 
been  of  some  deep  and  peculiar  school 
—Investigating  things  ab  wo. 

Nothing  marks  the  lapse  of  time 
more,  in  such  a  city  as  London,  than 
the  succession  of  theatrical  reputations 
and  celebrities.  The  actors  and  act- 
that  delight  the  town  for  a  time, 
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some  even  for  a  generation,  are  swept 
off  the  boards,  and  others  ever  succeed. 
Who  are  they  that  London  runs  after 
now?    I  know  but  vaguely;1  not  a  tenth 
of  them  even  by  name.    My  recollec- 
tion, however,  is  pretty  vivid  of  those 
who  were  the  stars  of  the  stage  when 
I  first  knew  London,  and  used  now  and 
then  to  go  to  the  Haymarket.  the  Prin- 
cess's,  the  Adelphi,    or  the    Olympic. 
Never,  I  am  sorry  to  confess,  have  I 
seen  a  tragic  actor,  or  at  least  an  actor 
of  Shakespearian  tragedy,  who  realized 
to  me  the  ideal  I  had  formed  of  what 
tragic  genius  might  be  from  the  tradi- 
tions  of   Garrick,    Mrs.   Siddons,   and 
Edmund    Kean.1    Macready,    whom    I 
saw    in    "Hamlet,"    "Macbeth,"    and 
"King  Lear,"  by  no  means  answered 
my  expectations,  only  his  Lear  coming 
at  all  near  them,  while  his  Hamlet  was 
little  less  than  a  horror  to  me;  and  it 
was  not  in  a  Shakespearian  play,  but 
in  "Richelieu,"  that  I  saw  him  in  what 
I  could  suppose  to  be  his  best.    After 
seeing   his   Hamlet,    I    remember   pro- 
posing—and I  shall  stick  to  it— that  the 
actor,  in  the  soliloquy  "To  be  or  not  to 
be,"  should  be  compelled  to  do  it  smok- 
ing a  cigar.    Charles  Kean,  of  whom  I 
had    some    recollection,— having    seen 
him  in  that  part  of  my  childhood  when 
he  was  beginning  his  theatrical  career 
and  was  on  a  starring  expedition  into 
the  far  north,— was  no  longer  the  won- 
derful being  he  had  seemed  then  to  my 
childish  eyes.    In  such  a  melodrama  as 
"The  Corsican  Brothers"  he  was  very 
effective;   but  nothing  could  be   more 
exasperating  now  than  to  sit  through 
his  performance  of  a  part  like  Richard, 
and  hear  his  wooden  intonation  in  this 
fashion- 
Dow  is  the  widter  of  our  discodtedt 
Bade  glorious   subber  by   the  sud   of 
York. 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  my  un- 


1  Written  in  1881.— P.  M. 
*  This,  written  in  1881,  does  not  apply  to  the 
present-da?  stage.    It  was,  for  Instance,  be- 


fortunate  experience  of  the  poverty  of 
the  London  tragic  stage  in  those  days 
that  — though  I  have  never  ceased  to 
remember  the  beautiful  acting  of  Helen 
Fauci t  in  her  Shakespearian  and  other 
tragic    parts,    and    have    thrice    seen 
Fechter,  Salvini,  Irving,  and  others  in 
London,  and  received  also  from  Rachel, 
in  "Les  Horaces,"  an  idea  of  the  ter- 
rifically tragic  in  the  French  style— I 
find  myself  excessively  reluctant  to  go 
to    see   a    Shakespearian  tragedy,    or 
indeed  a  tragedy  of  any  kind.    Very 
different  is  my  experience  of  English 
comic    acting.    The    genius    of    comic 
acting    must    be    much    more    com- 
mon   than    that    of    tragic.      At    all 
events,  I  can  count  up,  even  within  the 
range    of    my    own     very    moderate 
amount   of   theatre-going,   not   a    few 
comedians  that  seemed  absolutely  per- 
fect In  their  business;  and  to  this  day 
I  am  always  surest  of  genuine  recrea- 
tion such  as  the  theatre  can  afford,  if. 
Avoiding  a    Shakespearian  night,   and 
keeping  my  Shakespeare  sacred  In  his 
own  book,  I  take  my  chance  of  any  of 
those  pieces,  wholly  comic,  or  with  a 
dash  of  the  comic,  that  may  be  running 
their  period,— hardly  ranking  as  litera- 
ture in   any  sense,   but  concocted  by 
clever  fellows  who  catch  the  humors 
of  the  hour;  and  some  jumble  of  situa- 
tions comes  to  you  for  the  first  time, 
along  with  the  actors  as  they  step  on 
the  stage,  and  you  look  for  their  names 
in  the  playbill.    A  classic  old  comedy 
revived  is,  of  course,  a  finer  treat,  if 
there  is  adequate  acting;  and  I  can  re- 
member old  Farren  in  Sir  Anthony  Ab- 
solute at  the  Haymarket.    But  it  was 
mainly  in  such  passing  pieces  as  I  have 
described  that  I  first  paid  my  tribute  of 
laughter  to  Wright,  Keeley,  and  Buck- 
stone.    Wright,  though  a  little  vulgar- 
ized   by   Adelphi    requirement,   had,    I 
think,  the  deepest  and  richest  natural 
vein  of  the  three;  and  I  shall  never  for- 

fore  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  (his  godson)  rose 
to  such  eminence  on  the  British  tragic  stare, 
in  the  character  of  "Hamlet."— F.  MT 
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get  him  as  a  village  school-master  lec- 
turing his  form  of  boys,  or  as  the  inno- 
cent young  man  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany, in  "Green  Bushes/'  compelled  to 
be  a  burglar  against  his  will,  and  re- 
duced at  last  to  selling  dogs'  collars. 
Keeley,  whom  I  came  to  know  a  little 
in  private,  the  most  neatly  dressed  of 
stout  little  gentlemen,  generally  with  a 
bouquet  in  his  hand  or  his  button-hole, 
was  inimitable  in  going  off  the  stage 
in  a  collapse  of  speechless  rage,  indi- 
cated by  feebler  and  feebler  gesticula- 
tion, or  in  a  paroxysm  of  assumed  cour- 
age, but  mortal  terror,  when  marched 
in  front  of  two  cocked  pistols,  and  not 
daring  to  look  round,  but  managing  his 
diminutive  legs  as  jauntily  as  he  could, 
and  trying  to  whistle.  Buckstone,  the 
best  Tony  Lumpkin  I  have  ever  seen, 
was  so  matchless  in  all  characters  of 
that  order,  when  I  first  set  eyes  on 
him,  that  it  was  with  pain  I  saw  him 
in  his  old  age,  still  lingering  on  the 
stage,  from  sad  necessity,  after  he  was 
a  superfluous  veteran,  and  moving 
about  with  much  difficulty  of  joint 
and  voice  in  one  of  his  old  parts. 
Something  the  same  I  may  say  of 
Charles  Mathews,  whom  I  saw  in  his 
prime  in  those  parts  of  rapid  patter 
and  cool  and  blast  rakehood  which  he 
chiefly  affected!  and  I  was  distressed 
beyond  measure  in  seeing  him  in  one 
of  these  parts  when  he  was  a  walking 
skeleton,  shortly  before  his  death.  A 
later  favorite  on  the  London  boards, 
and  later  in  my  recollection,  was  poor 
Robson.  Who  would  not  drop  a  tear  to 
the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  little 
man?  In  some  respects  he  beat  them 
alL  He  was  delirium  incarnate;  and, 
as  you  saw  the  grotesque,  small-bodied 
creature  on  the  stage,  trembling,  writh- 
ing, and  sometimes  leaping,  in  his  part, 
you  felt  that  the  nervous  thrill  he  shot 
through  you  as  you  beheld  him  had  be- 
gun in  his  own  frame.  But  for  his 
physical  diminutiveness,  and  perhaps 
an  inherent  impish n ess  or  semi-lunacy, 


as  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  clowns,  in 
the  very  nature  of  his  genius,  one 
might  have  thought  him  born  for  a 
tragic  actor;  and  certainly  from  no  pro* 
fessed  tragedian  then  on  the  stage  did 
there  come  such  flashes  of  tragic  mad- 
ness as  from  little  Robson  in  his  Greek 
garb,  shrieking  and  biting  his  arm,  in 
the  English  burlesque  of  "Medea."  In 
a  moment  he  was  the  buffoon  again, 
lolling  his  tongue  out;  and  you  were 
convulsed  with  his  ludicrous  oddity. 

Was  it  in  1847  that  I  first  saw  Jenny 
Lind?  It  was  as  she  ran  in  upon  the 
stage  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  House  in 
the  "Figlia  del  Reggimento,"—  a  wild, 
fair-haired  fawn  of  genius,  all  gold  and 
goodness,  from  her  native  snow-clad 
hills,  looking  round  with  scared  eyes, 
stepping  rhythmically,  and  beating  her 
little  drum.  No  operatic  sensation  in 
my  memory  equals  that.  What  a  rav- 
ishment about  Jenny  Lind  there  was 
that  season  throughout  London,— 
crammed  houses  every  night  to  hear 
her  and  adore  her  in  public;  and  the 
old  Duke  of  Wellington  hanging  about 
her  at  private  concerts  like  an  enam- 
ored grandfather,  and  forgetting 
Waterloo  as  he  put  her  shawl  round 
her  after  her  songs!  I  have  never  been 
able  to  forgive  Dr.  Stanley,  the  amiable 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  abstracting  the 
Swedish  Nightingale  from  the  stage, 
by  possessing  her  with  notions  on  that 
subject  less  liberal  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  him,  and  so  depriv- 
ing thousands  of  the  pleasure  she 
might  have  given  them  for  years  after 
her  regretted  retirement  Why  should 
an  oratorio  or  a  morning  concert  be 
safer  or  more  lawful  that  an  opera? 

Two  boys  of  strict  Free  Church  par- 
entage and  up-bringing  in  a  Scottish 
town  were  comparing  Iniquities.  One 
boasted  that  he  had  furtively  been  at  a 
circus-show.  "Ah,  but  I  have  done 
worse  than  that,"  said  the  other,  "for 
I've  been  ance  in  the  pit  at  the  theatre 
and  twice  in  the  Established  Kirk." 
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There  were  a  number  of  forms  and 
places  of  amusement  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, apart  from  the  regular  theatres,  of 
'which  it  was  considered  essential,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  studying  "London 
life,"  that  every  young  resident,  espe- 
cially if  he  had  any  connection  with  the 
profession  of  letters,  should  have  some 
experience. 

Greenwich  Fair,  now  abolished,  was 
once  a  great  half-yearly  institution  on 
the    skirts    of    London,    preserving,    I 
suppose,    the   main    features   of  such 
older  things  as  Ben  Jonson's  Barthol- 
omew Fair;  and  I  can  remember  my 
astonishment  at  the  sight  of  such  an 
unrestrained  revel  of  open-air  enjoy- 
ment and  devil-may-care  abandonment 
of  both  sexes  to  the  fun  and  humor  of 
the  moment  as  broke  upon  me  once  in 
1844,  when  I  threaded  my  way,  with 
the  friend  who  piloted  me,  among  the 
crowds   gathered   in   Greenwich   Park 
and  on  One  Tree  Hill.    There  was  uni- 
versal use,  by  lads  and  girls,  of  a  mis- 
chievous little  wooden  instrument,  with 
a  rasp  or  toothed  wheel,  for  rubbing 
down  your  back  as  they  passed  you, 
and  making  you  believe  that  your  coat 
was  torn;  lads  and  girls,  and  even  staid 
men  and  women,  were  running  down 
One  Tree  Hill,  or  rolling  down  it,  in 
giggling  avalanches;  and,  on  the  level, 
the  favorite  game  was  kiss-in-the-ring. 
In  this  game,  each  ring  consisted  of  a 
voluntary   association   of   young    men 
and  women,  most  of  whom  had  never 
seen  each  other  before;  in  each,  a  se- 
lected young  woman  took  her  station 

3  Among  my  father's  dictated  memories  is 
one  about  Vaoxhall  which  may  be  incorpo- 
rated here:  "...On  one  occasion  there  I  saw 
a  form  of  amassment  which  I  have  never 
seen  since.  Two  men,  who  looked  as  if  they 
might  be  on  one  of  the  London  papers,  were 
going  about  together,  and  fixing  on  some 
other  man,  and  making  believe  he  was  drank. 
They  fixed,  I  remember,  on  a  particularly 
sober,  stalwart,  comfortable-looking  man,— a 
youngish  man,  too,— and  began  by  saying  to 
each  other,  'What  a  pity  he  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition!' and  so  on;  and  they  worked  him  up 
at  last  to  a  state  of  exasperation  I  never  saw 


in  the  centre  in  turn;  and  it  was  for 
the  happy  swain,  on  whom  her  thrown 
handkerchief  alighted,  to  run  In  from 
the  circumference  and  salute  her,— al- 
ways   politely  raising  his  hat  at  the 
critical  instant.      Then,  all  along  the 
heath,    there    were    the    refreshment- 
booths     and     dancing-booths,     where 
the  fun  was  even  more  furious.    There 
Bacchus  and  Venus  coquetted  no  less 
openly  than  in  Burns's  Poosie  Kansie's, 
though   a   thousand   times   more   ele- 
gantly dressed,  and  a  thousand  times 
better-tempered.    And  the  two  or  three 
lady   visitors   that   had  come   out  of 
curiosity,— London  lady-novelists,  I  fan- 
cied  them   to   be,    or  could    they   be 
lady-philanthropists  ?  —  passed     rapidly 
through,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  their 
masculine  escorts,  and  with  black  dom- 
inoes   over    their    eyes.     Altogether, 
though  there  was  nothing  outrageously 
indecorous,  and  a  great  deal  that  was 
the  mere  frolic  of  pleasant  holiday  hu- 
mor and  roused  animal  spirits,   I  ob- 
tained an  idea  of  that  "Merry   Eng- 
land" of  the  Olden  Time  against  which 
the  Puritans  had  set  their  faces,  and 
could  understand  their  reasons. 

One  could  gather  the  same  lesson, 
though  more  mildly,  without  going;  so 
far  as  Greenwich.  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
for  example,  was  then  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment where,  after  gorgeous  dis- 
plays of  fireworks,  tight-rope  flaming 
in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  other  varieties 
of  gymnastic  or  semi-dramatic  perform- 
ance, the  business  resolved  itself  Into 
mere  promenading  and  dancing.* 

equalled.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  ludi- 
crous in  the  trick,  but  it  was  cruel  too;  sad  I 
remember  it  particularly,  because,  aa  I  was 
standing  watching  it,  one  of  the  two  atea 
turned  as  If  he  would  have  tried  the  amae 
thing  on  me;  and  then,  with  one  sharp  look  at 
me,  he  said,  *K<m  work  with  y o«r  aaae?'— tad 
turned  off."  My  father  used  to  say  that,  m 
after  years,  he  fanoled  he  recognised  this 
man  in  a  brilliant  and  successful  literary  aasm 
of  hie  day,  a  fellow-member  with  himself  of 
•'Our  Club,"  and  I  think  also  of  the  Oarrlok 
and  Athenaeum.— P.  M. 
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Attended  by  men  only  were  those  cel- 
ebrated supper-rooms  which  were  at 
the  same  time  singing-halls.  Famous 
in  this  class— and  conducted  in  every 
way  with  the  most  scrupulous  respect- 
ability consistently  with  the  assem- 
blage of  some  scores  of  men  at  long 
tables,  with  viands  and  liquors  before 
them,  and  most  of  them  with  cigars  in 
their  mouths— was  Evans's,  alias 
Paddy  Green's,  in  Covent  Garden.  Not 
more  than  twice,  I  think,  and  both 
times  after  1847,  was  I  in  this  famous 
evening  hostelry;  but  I  have  the  honor 
of  remembering,  as  doubtless  others 
can,  the  immortal  Paddy  himself,  going 
about  among  his  guests  with  his  smil- 
ing and  witty  Irish  face,  and  his  ever- 
ready  snuff-box;  and  also  Paddy's  fac- 
totum and  right-hand  man,  the  big 
Hen*  von  Joel.  This  last  was  a  wonder; 
for,  after  acting  as  waiter,  and  hand- 
ing round  the  cigars,— for  one  of  which 
he  never  gave  you  any  change,  what- 
ever the  coin  you  gave  him,— he  would 
mount  a  table  and  whistle  the  most 
complex  musical  air  with  a  common 
walking-stick  for  his  flute,  or  imitate 
with  his  unaided  organs  all  -the  noises 
of  a  farmyard,  successively  and  in 
chorus,  from  the  clucking  of  hens  to 
the  lowing  of  cows,  the  grunting  of 
pigs,  and  the  braying  of  a  donkey. 
Paddy  Green  and  his  Herr  von  Joel 
are  now  among  the  ghosts  of  Covent 
Garden. 

It  was  a  decided  descent,  but  a  de- 
scent regarded  as  obligatory  now  and 
then  on  those  who  would  know  some- 
thing of  the  night  side  of  London,  to 
substitute  for  the  classic  Evans's,  when 
you  thought  of  a  visit  to  a  supping- 
place,  the  Cider  Cellars  in  Maiden 
Lane.  They  were  a  surviving  specimen 
of  several  popular  places  of  the  kind 
in  that  neighborhood  that  had  been  in 
vogue  from  the  days  when  Edmund 
Kean,  as  I  have  been  Informed  on 
good  authority,  used  to  adjourn  to  one 
or  other  of  them  for  potations,  after 


his  theatrical  labors  of  the  night,  and 
could  sometimes  be  induced,  by  clam- 
orous calls,  to  favor  the  company  with 
a  speech  or  recitation,  held  up  on  his 
feet  by  supporters  while  he  did  so.  In 
the  invaluable  Peter  Cunningham's  ac- 
count of  Maiden  Lane,  the  Cider  Cel- 
lars come  in  for  special  notice.  He 
describes  them  as  "a  favorite  haunt  of 
Professor  Porson,  still  frequented  by 
young  men,  and  much  in  vogue  for  dev- 
illed kidneys,  oysters,  and  Welsh  rare- 
bits, cigars,  glasses  of  brandy,  and 
great  supplies  of  London  stout*';  and 
he  adds,  "singing  is  cultivated;  the 
comic  vein  prevails."  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  was  the  place 
which  Thackeray  had  chiefly  in  his  eye 
in  his  description  of  "the  Cave  of  Har- 
mony" in  the  first  chapter  of  the  "New- 
comes";  and  to  that  chapter  any  one 
may  be  referred  who  desires  to  know 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment at  the  Cider  Cellars,  and  especially 
what  kinds  of  singing  were  in  fa- 
vor. Besides  those  Improvisations  from 
little  Nadab,  and  those  old  English 
songs  of  patriotism  and  sentiment 
which  so  delighted  the  good  and  simple 
Colonel,  just  home  from  India,  when 
he  and  his  son  made  their  memorable 
visit  to  the  Cave,  there  was  apt  to  be 
too  much  of  that  ribald  vein  which  was 
judiciously  suppressed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Colonel's  presence,  till  it  broke 
out,  to  the  Colonel's  horror  and  disgust, 
in  the  volunteered  ditty  of  the  tipsy 
reprobate  Captain  Costigan.  What 
would  the  Colonel  have  thought  of  that 
particular  song  of  the  place  which  for 
a  whole  season,  as  I  can  vouch,  was 
the  talk  of  the  town,  and  drew  hun- 
dreds nightly  to  hear  it,  Thackeray  him- 
self, and  the  Mite  of  the  London  club 
world  and  literary  world  included?  It 
was  certainly  not  a  song  viryinibus 
puerUque,  any  more  than  Captain  Cos- 
tigan's  was,  though  on  a  different  ac- 
count; but,  as  I  want  to  be  veracious, 
and  as  I  do  not  know  but  there  may 
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be  some  use  in  the  record  of  a  horrify- 
ing scrap  of  fact  of  this  kind,  I  will 
dare  to  put  in  print  iny  recollection  of 
the  great  Ross  of  the  Cider  Cellars,  in 
his  character  of   "Sam   Hall/' 

The  evening  is  pretty  far  advanced, 
and  the  supping  groups  at  the  crowded 
tables,  gray  heads  and  literary  celeb- 
rities among  them,  have  composed 
themselves,  in  a  lull  following  previous 
songs,  for  the  appearance  of  the  great 
Ross.  He  makes  his  appearance  at 
last,  in  a  kind  of  raised  box  or  pulpit 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,— a  strange, 
gruesome  figure,  in  ragged  clothes, 
with  a  battered  old  hat  on  his  head,  his 
face  stained  and  grimed  to  represent  a 
chimney-sweep's,  and  a  piece  of  short 
black  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Removing  his 
pipe,  and  looking  round  with  a  dull, 
brutal  scowl  or  glare,  he  begins,  as  if 
half  in  soliloquy,  half  in  address  to  an 
imaginary  audience,  his  slow  chant  of 
the  condemned  felon,  whose  last  night 
in  prison  has  come,  and  who  is  to  be 
hanged  next  morning:— 

My  name  it  is  Sam  Hall, 

Chimney- Sweep, 

Chimney-sweep ; 
My  name  it  is  Sam  Hall, 

Chimney-sweep. 
My  name  it  is  Sam  Hall; 
I've  robbed  both  great  and  small; 
And  now  1  pays  for  all: 

Damn  ywtr  even! 

Some  three  or  four  stanzas  follow, 
in  which  the  poor,  semi-bestial,  illiter- 
ate, and  religionless  wretch,  in  the 
same  slow  chant,  as  if  to  a  psalm-tune, 
anticipates  the  incidents  of  the  com- 
ing morning,— the  arrival  of  the  sher- 
iffs, the  arrival  of  the  hangman,  the 
drive  to  Tyburn;  each  stanza,  however 
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heart-breaking,  ending  with  the  one 
ghastly  apostrophe  which  Is  the  sole 
figure  of  speech  that  life-long  custom 
has  provided  for  his  soul's  relief. 
Thus:— 

And  the  parson  he  will  come, 

He  will  come, 

He  will  come; 
And  the  parson  he  will  come, 

He  will  come. 
And  the  parson  he  will  come. 
And  he'll  look  so  blasted  glum; 
And  he'll  talk  of  Kingdom  Come: 

Damn  his  eyes! 

The  last  stanza  of  all  will  be  addition 
enough:— 

And  now  I  goes  upstairs, 

To  the  drop, 

To  the  drop; 
And  now  I  goes  upstairs 

To  the  drop; 
And  now  I  goes  upstairs, 
There's  a  hend  to  all  my  cares: 
So  you'll  tip  me  with  your  prayers: 

Damn  pour  eyes! 

A  black  bit  of  London  recollection 
this,  certainly;  but,  strong  as  it  is,  it 
has  seemed  worth  preserving.  Whether 
the  song  of  Sam  Hall  is  In  print  any- 
where, or  who  wrote  it,  I  know  not; 
but  I  daresay  I  could  recover  the  whole 
from  my  memory,  such  was  the  im- 
pression it  made  that  evening  I  heard 
the  great  Ross  sing  it.  He  was,  I  af- 
terwards learnt,  an  Aberdeen  man, 
who  had  begun  his  career  of  tavern- 
singer  in  more  lowly  haunts,  and  had 
at  length,  by  strange  chance,  flashed 
out  in  this  one  part  for  a  season  be- 
fore the  gathered  night-herds  of  Lon- 
don. What  became  of  him,  poor  fel- 
low, I  never  heard. 
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"And  so  you  are  going  out  to  this  Cri- 
mea, eh?" 

"Why  yes,  sergeant,"  said  one  of  the 
young  cavalrymen.  "We  set  out  next 
week  to  join  our  English  friends." 

"Did  you  ever  serve  against  the  Rus- 
sians under  your  great  Napoleon?" 

The  old  invalide  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair,  and  his  dull  black  eyes  lit  up 
angrily.  "Did  I  ever  serve  against  the 
Russians?"  he  repeated  in  a  harsh 
voice.  "Well,  messieurs,  when  a  man 
has  fought  at  Austerlitz,  at  Eylau,  and 
at  Friedland,  finishing  up  with  a  little 
promenade  to  Moscow  and  back,  living 
in  the  snow  for  fifty-two  days,  and  eat- 
ing half -raw  horseflesh,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  fought  against  the  Russians, 
eh?" 

The  hussar  hastened  to  apologize. 
"Of  course,  of  course,  mon  viewer  he 
said.  "I  did  not  know.  Come  now, 
let  me  refill  your  glass,  and  then  you 
will  perhaps  tell  us  some  of  your  ex- 
periences in  the  Moscow  campaign?" 

The  veteran  hastily  swallowed  the 
wine  and  then  lighted  his  pipe.  He 
puffed  away  slowly  and  steadily  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  his  lined  yellow  face 
seemed  to  grow  graver  and  sterner. 
Then  he  looked  round  the  cate  table 
at  his  three  young  companions. 

"My  experiences?"  he  said.  "Mon 
Dieu,  yes,  I  had  some  experiences  in 
that  campaign.  You  may  pray  to  the 
good  God,  mes  enfanis,  never  to  have  the 
like.  It  is  over  forty  years  ago,  but  I 
remember  that  retreat  from  Moscow 
as  if  it  were  yesterday.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  it  was  like,  especially 
those  last  days  from  Smolensk  to 
Wilna.  I  believe  at  that  time  if  I  had 
seen  my  brother  dying  by  the  roadside 
I  should  not  have  stopped  to  aid  him; 
if  I  had  seen  my  dearest  friend  eating 
a  loaf  of  bread  I  should  have  torn  it 
from  him.      Oh  yes,  I  had  my  experi- 


ences! But  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
that  retreat;  it  was  too  horrible.  I 
trust  this  Crimea  you  are  going  to  is 
not  near  Moscow?  It  is  not,  you  say? 
So  much  the  better  for  you.  Still,  if 
you  wish  for  something  a  little  more 
cheerful  I  can  tell  you  a  story  of  the 
battle 'of  Borodino,  or  the  Moskowa,  as 
we  used  to  call  it. 

"In  those  days,  you  must  understand, 
I  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Fortieth  Chas- 
seurs, and  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
campaign  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
were  the  finest  regiment  of  light  cav- 
alry in  the  Grand  Army.  You  cannot 
conceive  what  we  were  like,  for  since 
Mont  St.  Jean  our  army  has  altogether 
changed.  But  if  we  were  the  best  regi- 
ment in  the  army,  we  had  the  worst 
colonel.  I  do  not  mean  he  was  a  poor 
soldier;  indeed,  he  was  a  good  officer 
and  knew  his  work.  I  mean  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  set  the  teeth  on 
edge;  you  felt  on  first  seeing  him  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
him,  something  crafty  and  evil.  Le- 
pine,  that  was  his  name — Colonel  Au- 
guste  Lepine.  He  was  very  tall  and 
thin,  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  a  long 
wiry  moustache  and  small  bright-black 
eyes.  He  was  appointed  to  us  after 
Wagram,  where  our  old  colonel  had 
been  killed,  and  I  remember  well  my 
first  sight  of  him.  We  were  drawn  up 
for  inspection,  and  he  came  riding  past 
my  squadron.  As  soon  as  I  saw  his 
face  I  said  to  myself,  'Mazet,  my 
friend,  you  are  going  to  have  a  bad 
time';  and  I  was  right!  He  treated  us 
veterans  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  as  if 
we  had  been  a  squadron  of  recruits 
from  the  depot.  We  could  do  nothing 
right;  on  parade,  at  drill,  mounted  or 
afoot,  we  always  had  his  vile,  rasping 
voice  sneering  and  snarling  at  us.  Ah, 
well!  he  has  been  dead  forty-two  2 
now,  and  yet  I  must  admit  I  I     1 
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still,  and  I  still  see  that  narrow,  evil 
face  of  his  in  my  dreams. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  march  to 
Moscow  the  one  man  in  all  the  regi- 
ment to  whom  he  was  most  unjust  and 
severe  was  Captain  Bourayne,  com- 
manding my  squadron.  Thunder  of 
God!  when  I  think  of  what  he  had  to 
suffer,  of  the  cunning  insults  he  en- 
dured in  the  name  of  discipline,  I  feel 
my  blood  boil.  My  captain  was  the 
very  opposite  to  the  colonel,  as  different 
as  light  from  dark.  He  was  young, 
gay,  and  light-hearted,  but  a  good  offi- 
cer, keeping  splendid  order,  and  looking 
after  us  as  if  we  had  been  his  children. 
We  all  loved  him — ay,  there  was  not 
one  of  us  in  the  squadron  who  would 
not  have  died  for  him.  You  may  not 
understand  how  it  was  with  us,  for 
you  do  not  have  such  officers  nowadays; 
they  all  seemed  to  die  out  with  their 
Emperor. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  there  were  a 
few  of  us  in  the  squadron  who  knew 
the  reason  of  the  colonel's  harshness, 
and  I  myself  knew  it  better  than  any 
one.  It  was  a  woman,  a  lady  of  Po- 
land. I  suppose  you  have  never  been 
to  Poland,  eh?  Well,  it  is  a  very  bad 
country  to  make  a  campaign  in,  but  the 
women  are  the  finest  in  Europe.  We 
had  been  quartered  in  Warsaw  some 
time  before  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
it  was  there  my  captain  fell  In  love. 
I  believe  the  lady  loved  him  In  return, 
though  I  never  really  knew  for  certain. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  she  did;  for,  my  faith! 
she  often  made  him  look  miserable.  I 
used  sometimes  to  take  his  messages  to 
her  house,  and  then  she  would  give  me 
a  glass  of  wine  whilst  she  sat  down 
and  replied  to  them.  I  remember  that 
it  was  very  good  wine." 

*4What  was  she  like,  sergeant?"  asked 
one  of  the  hussars  eagerly. 

"What  was  she  like?  Why,  name  of 
a  pipe!  I  cannot  call  her  to  mind  ex- 
actly, it  is  so  long  ago.  But  she  was 
tall  and  dark,  and  there  was  a  sort  of 


glow  and  sparkle  about  her  face  which* 
somehow  made  you  keep  looking  at  her. 
Yes,  I  suppose  she  would  be  what  is 
called  a  beauty.  However  that  may 
be,  she  attracted  my  captain;  and,  as  I 
was  going  to  tell  you,  she  attracted 
Colonel  Lepine  also.  Our  good  colonel 
was  one  of  those  men  who  imagine  they 
are  Invincible  with  the  ladles,  and  he 
was  always  pestering  her  with  his  at- 
tentions and  riding  up  to  her  boose. 
Perhaps  he  met  my  captain  there.  I 
do  not  know.  At  all  events,  before  we 
left  Warsaw  he  had  asked  the  lady  to 
marry  him,  and  she  had  refused. 
Diable!  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  present  at  their  interview  and 
seen  him  rebuffed.  It  makes  my  heart 
warm  to  her  through  all  these  years. 
But,  moreover,  the  colonel  also  heard 
that  Captain  Bourayne  was  the  lover 
she  favored.  That  was  enough  for 
him,  as  you  may  imagine.  And  so,  as 
I  tell  you,  he  led  my  captain  the  life  of 
a  dog.  I  saw  it;  the  whole  squadron 
saw  it;  but  I  never  dreamed  to  what 
lengths  he  would  go.  If  I  had  known 
what  was  in  his  mind  I  would  have 
sent  my  sabre  through  him  as  he  rode 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment 

"In  the  early  summer  of  1812  we 
crossed  the  Niemen,  the  Emperor  and 
some  four  hundred  thousand  of  us,  and 
began  our  promenade  to  Moscow.  £ 
dare  say  you  know  something  about 
that  campaign?  I  am  not  the  first  old 
dotard  who  has  bored  you  with  his 
tales,  eh?  Well,  I  served  nineteen 
years  in  the  Grand  Army,  and  saw 
many  strange  sights,  but  never  any- 
thing stranger  than  the  sight  of  those 
thousands  and  thousands  of  men  spread 
out  over  those  immense  desolate  plains. 
It  was  not  the  march  of  an  army;  It 
was  more  like  the  passage  of  a  nation. 
And  yet  it  was  more  wonderful  than 
that,  for  half  the  races  of  Europe  ware 
present — Frenchmen,  Italians,  Poles, 
Spaniards,  Germans;  there  was  no  i 
to  them.  And  then  the  miles  and 
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of  supply-trains  and  am  munition- trains, 
the  horses  and  the  guns,  and  the  Em- 
peror in  the  middle  of  it,  directing  the 
whole.  I  do  not  think  you  will  see  a 
sight  like  that,  me*  infants,  in  this 
Crimea  you  are  going  to  next  week. 

"As  we  came  on,  so  the  Russians 
gave  way  before  us.  You  may  imagine 
how  annoyed  we  were  with  them.  As 
we  advanced  farther  and  farther  into 
their  miserable  country  some  of  our  of- 
ficers began  to  look  a  little  grave  as 
they  thought  of  the  distance  we  were 
from  France.  Every  now  and  then 
the  Russians  would  make  some  sort  of 
stand  before  going  back  again.  At 
Smolensk,  for  instance,  there  was  quite 
a  proper  battle,  and  we  lost  a  number 
of  men  before  we  drove  them  out  But 
still  they  retreated,  and  we  followed 
them  until  we  came  to  a  village  called 
Borodino,  about  sixty  miles  from  Mos- 
cow. Here  they  had  at  last  made  up 
their  minds  to  face  us,  and  had  flung 
up  redoubts  on  a  range  of  little  hills. 
There  were  only  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  of  us  up  at  the  front 
now,  for  we  had  left  a  lot  behind  to 
guard  our  rear.  Then,  too,  there  were 
the  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  strag- 
glers— far  too  many  stragglers.  But 
still  we  thought  we  were  quite  enough 
for  the  Russians,  and  the  men  of  my 
squadron  put  their  busbies  on  their 
sabre-points  and  cheered  when  they 
saw  that  great  army  in  front  of  them. 
As  for  me,  I  had  learnt  at  Eylau  and 
elsewhere  that  it  was  no  game  for  chil- 
dren to  fight  against  these  people,  but 
I  was  quite  willing  to  try  it  again. 

"Now,  ever  since  the  crossing  of  the 
Nlemen,  Colonel  Lepine  had  been  treat- 
ing us  in  his  usual  manner,  like — thou- 
sand thunders! — like  insubordinate  con- 
scripts. All  the  time,  too,  he  had  been 
especially  severe  towards  Captain  Bou- 
rayne,  But  as  I  look  back  upon  it  all, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  also  have 
been  patiently  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
play  his  evil  game.    It  had  not  come  to 


him  at  Smolensk  or  Vltepsk,  but  it 
came  now.  He  would  not  fight  a  duel, 
for  he  had  a  great  regard  for  his  own 
skin,  and  my  captain  was  a  fine 
swordsman  and  a  good  shot.  No;  he 
found  a  better  and  a  more  cunning 
method  of  revenge  in  this  coming 
battle. 

"The  music  began  early  on  the  7th 
of  September — almost  at  dawn.  I  have 
seen  some  little  affairs  in  my  time,  but 
I  think  this  was  the  most  terrible  of 
them  all.  My  faith!  it  was  even  hotter 
than  Eylau;  and  if  you  had  served  in 
the  Grand  Army  you  would  know  what 
that  meant.  By  the  time  we  had  got 
into  position  there  must  have  been 
nearly  eight  hundred  cannon  at  work, 
all  roaring  together,  the  noise  enough 
to  split  the  drum  of  your  ear.  Both 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  very  close 
formation,  and  the  men  were  swept 
away  by  hundreds. 

"The  Fortieth  belonged  to  General 
Latour-Maubourg's  brigade,  and  we  did 
not  suffer  much  at  first.  But  our  time 
was  coming.  About  ten  o'clock  the 
regiments  were  drawn  up  behind  Prince 
Eugene's  infantry,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  battalions,  you  understand. 
On  each  side  of  us  were  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  behind  us  more  batteries 
in  reserve.  My  regiment  was  on  the 
extreme  left,  and  a  little  rise  of  the 
ground  cut  us  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
brigade,  so  that  we  could  not  see  them 
nor  could  they  see  us.  You  must  re- 
member that  if  you  wish  to  understand 
what  I  have  to  tell  you.  We  waited 
there  in  silence.  Every  now  and  then 
a  cannon-ball  would  hum  overhead, 
sometimes  there  would  be  a  shriek, 
and  sometimes  a  horse  would  rear  up 
and  then  fall.  I  remember  looking 
sideways  at  the  colonel  and  thinking  it 
would  be  no  very  bad  thing  for  us  if 
the  Russians  managed  to  put  an  end  to 
him. 

"Suddenly  there  came  the  thudding 
of    hoofs,    and    General    Latour-Mau- 
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bourg,  followed  by  his  staff,  appeared 
over  the  rise  and  galloped  towards  us. 
Colonel  Lepine  spurred  his  horse  and 
trotted  to  meet  them.  The  General 
spoke  earnestly  to  him  for  a  minute.  I 
could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  knew 
it  must  be  an  order.  Then  the  colonel 
seemed  to  reply,  then  saluted,  and  the 
General  shook  his  reins  and  disappeared 
over  the  ridge  again.  We  sat  there, 
craning  eagerly  forward  in  our  saddles, 
waiting  for  our  orders.  Ah,  name  of 
God,  when  I  think  of  what  followed! 

"The  colonel  twisted  his  horse  round 
and  came  towards  my  captain.  I  was 
close  at  hand  and  heard  all  he  said; 
saw,  too,  the  evil  sparkle  in  his  black 
eyes. 

"  *Captain  Bourayne,'  he  cried  in  a 
high  voice,  'you  will  take  your  squad- 
ron and  charge  those  two  battalions 
you  see  there  right  in  front  of  you,  be- 
tween our  infantry.  I  shall  support 
the  main  attack  on  the  right  with  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"The  captain  started,  looked  at  him 
steadily,  and  then  saluted. 

"  'Do  you  understand,  I  ask?"  re- 
peated the  colonel  imperiously,  but  his 
eyes  fell  under  the  other's  gaze. 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  captain  in  a 
steely  voice,  *I  understand — every- 
thing/ 

"At  that  the  colonel  turned  his 
horse's  head  again,  and  shouting  out 
commands,  led  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
over  the  rise.  He  did  not  look  back. 
So  my  squadron  was  left  alone. 

"I  do  not  mind  admitting  to  you, 
messieurs,  that  my  heart  beat  very  fast 
for  a  few  moments,  and  I  dare  say  I 
turned  pale.  You  understand  I  had 
served  sixteen  years,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  war.  The  task  we  had  been 
set  would  have  been  a  fine  feat  of  arms 
for  a  whole  regiment;  for  a  single 
squadron  one  would  say  it  was  impossi- 
ble. There  was  a  wide  open  space  to 
charge  over  after  we  had  passed  our 


last  skirmishers,  then  a  little  slope  to 
mount,  and  then  we  had  to  face  two 
strong,  unbroken  battalions.  I  was 
still  thinking  about  it,  when  the  captain 
beckoned  me  up  to  him.  His  face  was 
flushed,  and  there  was  a  wild,  reckless 
look  about  him. 

"'Did  you  hear  him,  sergeant?'  he 
asked  in  a  kind  of  hissing  whisper. 
•Do  you  understand  what  it  means? 

"  4Yes,  my  captain/  I  answered 
gravely.  *I  think  it  means  murder. 
And  I  ask  the  captain's  pardon,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  General  gave  that  or- 
der.' 

"He  looked  at  me  with  a  vague  eye 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  what  I  said, 
then  dung  up  his  head  proudly.  'Yea,  I 
know,'  he  exclaimed.  *I  know  what 
it  means,  but  I  am  going  to  obey  my 
orders.  Name  of  God!  I  will  show  this 
scoundrel  if  I  am  afraid  of  him.  Re- 
turn to  your  station,  sergeant' 

"As  I  reined  back  a  few  paces  I  saw 
him  snatch  his  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard and  wave  it  in  the  air.  *Now, 
my  children,'  he  cried,  turning  round 
to  us,  'follow  your  captain.  Vive 
VEmpereurV 

"*F*re  VEmpereurV  came  the  great, 
hoarse  roar  in  reply,  and  we  began  our 
charge.  As  we  passed  swiftly  between 
the  lines  of  our  infantry  the  men 
cheered  us  wildly,  their  shakos  on  their 
bayonet-points.  Then  we  came  ont 
into  the  open,  and  the  Russian  fire 
caught  us  like  a  hailstorm.  I  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  captain,  who  rode 
ahead  of  us  all,  confident,  erect  In  his 
saddle,  never  once  looking  back.  My 
faith!  it  was  a  deadly  business.  We 
went  over  by  dozens;  on  all  sides  men 
dropped  from  their  saddles;  horses 
stumbled  and  fell;  the  air  was  full  of 
cries  and  the  clang  of  bullets  on  ac- 
coutrements. Still  we  struggled  for- 
ward. We  had  come  to  the  rising 
ground,  when  I  saw  my  captain  sud- 
denly throw  up  both  hands,  then  he 
swayed  in  his  saddle  to  and  fro  as  the 
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horse  galloped,  until  be  pitched  over 
to  one  side  and  fell  with  a  thud  to  the 
ground.  He  was  dead,  shot  through 
the  brain.  I  heard  a  great  groan  rise 
up  from  the  men  behind  me  as  they 
saw  their  officer  fall.  For  my  part  it 
filled  me  with  such  a  rage  as  I  had 
never  before  experienced — rage  against 
the  Russians  who  had  killed  him, 
against  the  colonel  who  had  planned 
his  death,  against  the  whole  world.  'On, 
comrades,  on!*  I  shouted.  *  Vengeance 
for  our  captain!'  I  suppose  my  voice 
inspired  them,  for  they  howled  back  like 
angry  wolves,  and  we  rushed  up  the 
slope  all  shouting  together.  And  then, 
all  in  a  moment,  we  had  broken  their 
ranks  and  were  amongst  them.  I  re- 
member my  fury  still  held  me.  I  saw 
everything  in  a  kind  of  red  mist,  and  I 
stood  up  in  my  stirrups  and  slashed  at 
every  heavy,  stupid-looking  face  I  could 
see.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  was 
like  this;  but  suddenly  I  seemed  to 
come  to  myself  again,  and  remembered 
that  I  now  commanded  the  squadron. 
There  was  a  great  noise  going  on,  men 
shouting  and  screaming,  the  reports  of 
•  muskets  being  fired  at  close-quarters, 
and  the  sharp  whistle  of  sword-bladee 
in  the  air.  But  it  was  plain  that  we 
could  not  stop  where  we  were.  On 
every  side  the  Russians  pressed  up 
against  us  by  hundreds,  thrusting  with 
their  bayonets  and  firing  wildly.  Every 
moment  we  were  losing  more  men. 

"I  stood  up  in  my  stirrups  again  and 
waved  my  sabre  towards  the  French 
army.  'Back,'  I  shouted — 'back  to 
our  comrades!'  They  heard  me — all 
that  was  left  of  them — and  began  to 
rally  round  me.  As  soon  as  we  had  got 
together  I  raised  my  sword  again,  we 
burst  through  our  enemies,  and  gal- 
loped swiftly  down  the  slope,  bending 
low  in  our  saddles.  They  opened  a 
weak  fire  on  us  as  we  drew  clear;  but 
we  had  shaken  them  badly,  and  besides 
some  of  our  infantry  advanced  to  cover 
us,  so  we  only  lost  a  few  men.    At  last 


we  arrived  behind  our  batteries  again, 
and  I  could  give  the  order  to  halt. 

"Then  I  saw  clearly  how  we  had  suf- 
fered. A  hundred  and  thirty-two  men 
had  started  on  that  charge,  and  twenty- 
seven  had  come  back,  hardly  one  of 
them  unhurt.  Besides  our  single  offi- 
cer, Captain  Bourayne,  we  had  lost 
three  sergeants  and  seven  corporals. 
Yes,  our  good  colonel  had  succeeded  to 
admiration. 

"If  you  ask  me  about  the  rest  of  the 
battle  I  am  afraid  I  can  tell  you  noth- 
ing. We  stayed  where  we  were  until 
it  was  all  over.  You  will  admit  we 
had  done  our  fair  share,  eh?  When 
Caulaincourt's  cavalry  had  finally  taken 
the  Great  Redoubt  and  the  affair  was 
decided,  I  led  my  little  band  back  to 
the  rest  of  the  regiment.  They  also 
had  suffered,  but  their  loss  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  ours.  I  was  in  hopes 
—oh!  yes,  messieurs,  I  had  hopes — that 
the  colonel  was  dead;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  alive  and  unhurt.  I 
made  my  report,  telling  him  of  the  cap- 
tain's death.  He  looked  at  me,  and  I 
think  he  must  have  seen  something  in 
my  face  which  told  him  that  I  knew 
what  he  had  done.  If  he  had  shown 
any  sign  of  joy  I  believe  I  should  have 
fallen  upon  him  as  he  stood  there.  But 
he  only  said,  'Very  good,  sergeant. 
You  have  done  well.'  I  saluted  in  si- 
lence and  went  away. 

"All  that  night  I  sat  by  our  bivouac- 
fire  thinking,  and  wondering  how  I 
could  obtain  justice  for  my  captain's 
death.  At  times  when  I  thought  of 
him  I  wept.  Yes,  I  wept — I,  Mazet  the 
veteran,  the  hard  one,  who  had  served 
for  sixteen  years,  and  had  at  that  time 
five  wounds  and  nine  great  battles  to 
his  credit.  I  thought  about  him  all 
night,  while  a  warm  summer  breeze 
blew  over  the  great  plains,  and  I  could 
hear  the  cries  of  the  many  wounded 
whom  we  had  not  been  able  to  help. 
But  I  am  not  a  clever  man,  mes  enfants 
— if  I  were  I  might  be  a  General  now — 
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and  when  morning  came  I  had  thought 
of  no  plan. 

"Very  early,  whilst  I  was  eating  my 
ration  with  the  rest  of  my  comrades, 
there  came  into  our  midst  one  of  the 
Emperor's  staff -officers.  Looking  about 
him,  he  asked  if  we  were  the  squadron 
which  had  made  the  charge  upon  two 
Russian  battalions.  I  replied  that  we 
were,  and  he  then  asked  for  our  officer. 

"'He  was  killed,  monsieur,  early  in 
the  charge,'  I  replied  sadly. 

"  'Who  was  it,  then,  who  commanded 
afterwards  and  brought  you  back  so 
well?' 

"  *I  did,  monsieur/  I  answered. 

"He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  then 
clapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  'Bravo, 
sergeant!'  he  cried.  'It  was  a  fine  piece 
of  work.  And  now,  my  friend,  you 
must  come  with  me,  for  the  Emperor 
saw  the  whole  affair  from  his  position 
at  Shevardino,  and  he  directed  me  to 
bring  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
before  him.  He  will  want  to  ask  you 
some  questions,  I  fancy,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded.' 

"As  he  said  this  I  could  not  help 
giving  a  cry  of  joy.  It  was  not  because 
of  the  promised  reward,  but  because  I 
saw  my  way  to  obtain  vengeance  for 
my  captain.  I  would  tell  the  Emperor 
all — our  Emperor,  so  strict  and  so  Just, 
who  saw  everything  and  knew  every- 
thing. He  should  hear  how  my  cap- 
tain had  been  killed. 

"I  walked  by  the  officer's  side  to 
headquarters.  We  passed  by  the  sen- 
tries, and  my  companion  entered.  In 
a  few  moments  he  reappeared  and 
beckoned  me  to  come  in. 

"The  Emperor  sat  at  a  little  wooden 
table  reading  some  papers.  He  was 
bareheaded,  but  wrapped  up  in  his  gray 
coat  though  the  morning  was  mild. 
Two  officers  stood  against  the  wall  be- 
hind him,  and  at  another  table  sat  a 
man  having  the  appearance  of  a  secre- 
tary, writing  swiftly.  I  stepped  for- 
ward and  saluted. 


"The  great  man  looked  up  and  gave 
me  a  keen  glance.  'Is  this  the  ser- 
geant?' he  asked. 

"'Yes,  sire,'  replied  the  officer  who 
had  conducted  me. 

"'What  is  your  name?'  asked  the 
Emperor,  rising  from  his  seat  and  com- 
ing towards  me. 

"  'Mazet,  sire,'  I  answered,  'sergeant 
of  the  Fortieth  Chasseurs.' 

"  'Yes,  yes,'  he  said  quickly,  *I  re- 
member you.  I  gave  you  the  cross  after 
Auerstadt  for  the  bravery  you  displayed 
there.    Is  it  not  so?' 

"'Yes,  sire.* 

"  'Ah  yes,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  1 
know  all  my  old  grumblers.  Well,  ser- 
geant, you  performed  another  fine  ser- 
vice yesterday,  and  you  deserve  an- 
other reward.' 

"At  this  I  thought  I  saw  my  oppor- 
tunity. 'Sire,'  1  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  'I  do  not  ask  for  a  reward.  I 
only  wish  for  justice.' 

"His  eyes  seemed  to  nail  me  to  the 
wall.  'Justice!'  he  repeated  in  a  rasp- 
ing voice.  'Justice!  Do  I  not  tell  you 
I  intend  to  reward  you?* 

"  'Yes,  sire,'  I  said;  'but  It  is  justice 
for  my  captain  who  was  killed  that  I 
ask  you  for.' 

"He  looked  at  me  fixedly  and  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  'I  do  not  understand 
you,'  he  said  abruptly.  'Come,  explain 
yourself.' 

"At  that,  with  a  rush,  I  told  him  all 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  commenced 
with  the  affair  of  the  Polish  lady  at 
Warsaw  and  ended  with  the  previous 
day's  battle,  giving  him  my  captain's 
last  words  and  describing  how  he  had 
died. 

"As  I  went  on  the  Emperor  began  to 
pace  to  and  fro  across  the  wooden 
floor,  and  at  the  end  he  gave  an  im- 
patient gesture  and  faced  me  again. 
Tut,  sergeant!'  he  said  irritably,  'yon 
are  talking  nonsense.  I  have  heard  you 
so  far  because  you  behaved  well  yester- 
day, but  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.* 
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"I  felt  my  heart  sink,  but  plucked  up 
niy  courage  for  a  last  appeal.  'Sire, 
will  your  Majesty  summon  General  La- 
tour-Maubourg,'  I  asked,  'and,  instead 
of  rewarding  me,  ask  him  what  orders 
he  gave  my  colonel  yesterday?* 

"'And  why  should  I  do  thatr  de- 
manded the  Emperor. 

'"Because,  sire/  I  answered,  'I  be- 
lieve the  General  ordered  the  whole 
regiment  to  charge  those  two  battalions 
instead  of  one  squadron.' 

4  'He  took  snuff  again,  frowning. 
'Yes,'  he  said  In  a  thoughtful  voice; 
'I  was  going  to  ask  about  that  It  was 
a  reckless  thing  for  one  squadron  to 
do.    A  mistake,  no  doubt.' 

"'No,  sire,'  I  said,  my  heart  beating 
like  a  hammer.  'Colonel  Lepine  did  it 
purposely  in  order  to  kill  my  captain.' 

"He  whirled  round  upon  me,  and 
those  terrible  eyes  stabbed .  me  like 
sword-blades.  'Have  a  care,  sergeant,' 
he  cried;  'have  a  care!  Do  you  under- 
stand what  you  are  saying?' 

"  'Yes,  sire,'  I  answered  as  firmly  as 
I  could,  'I  do.' 

"His  frown  grew  heavier,  and  he  be- 
gan to  pace  across  the  room  again. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  and  beckoned  to 
one  of  the  officers.  'Go  to  General  La- 
tour-Maubourg's  quarters,'  he  com- 
manded, 'and  ask  him  to  come  here  at 
once.'  Then  turning  to  the  rest,  he  said 
brusquely,  'Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  be 
alone  for  a  few  minutes.  Retire  into 
the  other  room,  and  remember  while 
you  have  been  in  here  you  have  heard 
nothing.' 

"When  they  had  trooped  out  he  said, 
'You  see  I  have  done  as  you  asked. 
You  shall  have  justice,  my  friend.  If 
you  have  accused  your  colonel  falsely 
you  may  possibly  obtain  more  justice 
than  you  wish  for.' 

"He  went  back  to  his  table  and  turned 
to  his  papers  again,  still  taking  great 
pinches  of  snuff.  I  stood  stiffly  to  at- 
tention, and  stared  straight  in  front  of 
me.    I  can  tell  you,  messieurs,  that  wait 


of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  seemed  much 
more  terrible  than  the  previous  day's 
charge.  I  knew  the  Emperor;  I  could 
see  plainly  that  he  was  very  angry; 
and  that  if  I  could  not  prove  what  I 
had  said  all  his  rage  would  be  turned 
upon  me.  I  trembled  as  I  thought  of 
it,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon 
my  forehead.  But  when  I  remembered 
I  was  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  my 
dead  captain  I  grew  calmer  and  less 
troubled. 

"At  last  there  came  the  jingle  of 
spurs  from  outside,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  General  was  ushered  in. 

"The  Emperor  shut  his  snuff-box  with 
a  snap  and  stood  up.  'Good-morning, 
General,'  he  said.  'I  shall  not  detain 
you  long.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion.' 

"'Yes,  sire?'  said  the  General  in  a 
surprised  tone. 

"  'When  you  ordered  your  brigade  to 
charge  the  Russian  infantry  yesterday, 
what  orders  did  you  give  to  Colonel 
Lepine,  commanding  the  Fortieth  Chas- 
seurs?* 

"  'I  directed  him,  sire,  to  take  his  reg- 
iment and  charge  the  two  battalions  in 
front  of  him,'  answered  the  General. 

"I  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"Napoleon  looked  at  the  General  with 
contracted  brows.  'But  he  might  have 
mistaken  your  orders?'  he  said  ques- 
tioningly. 

'"No,  sire,'  replied  the  other;  'for  I 
asked  him  to  repeat  my  instructions, 
and  he  did  so.  I  remember  I  was  care- 
ful to  do  this,  because  his  regiment, 
owing  to  a  rise  of  the  ground,  did  not 
come  under  my  observation,  and  he 
would  be  responsible.' 

"'Ha!9  exclaimed  the  Emperor 
sharply.  His  frown  became  deeper 
still,  and  for  some  time  he  looked 
darkly  at  the  ground  without  speaking. 
All  at  once  he  seemed  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision. 

"  'I  want  your  assistance  in  a  little 
plot  I  am  devising,'  he  said  to  the  Gen- 
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eral.  'Will  you  go  with  this  sergeant 
into  the  adjoining  room  and  wait  be- 
hind the  door,  leaving  it  ajar  so  that 
you  can  hear  what  takes  place?  Tell 
one  of  the  officers  to  bring  Colonel 
L6plne  to  me  at  once.  The  sergeant 
will  give  you  the  details  of  this  affair.' 

"We  went  into  the  next  room  and  did 
as  he  commanded,  standing  close 
against  the  door. 

"  'Well,  sergeant/  said  the  General  in 
a  low,  puzzled  voice,  'what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?' 

"I  told  him  in  a  whisper  as  much  as 
I  could.  When  I  had  finished  he  drew 
a  deep  breath  and  set  his  lips  together. 
'My  faith!'  he  said,  'I  think  your  colonel 
is  a  great  rascal,  and  that  you  have 
exposed  him  finely.  But  he's  going  to 
pay  for  it  when  he  comes  before  the 
Emperor.    I  never  saw  him  so  angry.' 

"We  waited  silently,  listening  to  the 
rustle  of  papers  from  the  next  room 
which  told  us  that  the  Emperor  had 
gone  back  to  his  reading.  At  length 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  door  being 
opened  and  a  fresh  jingle  of  spurs. 

"Then  Colonel  Lupine's  voice:  'You 
sent  for  me,  sire?* 

'•  'Yes,'  came  from  the  Emperor  In 
that  caressing  tone  he  used  when  he 
was  in  a  good  humor;  'I  sent  for  you, 
coloneL  I  wished  to  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  was  with  the  behavior  of 
your  regiment  yesterday,  particularly 
with  that  of  one  squadron  which  made 
a  very  fine  charge.  I  saw  the  whole 
affair  from  Shervardino.  You  must 
bring  me  the  officer  commanding  that 
squadron.' 

"  'He  was  killed,  sire,  unfortunately.' 

•'  'Ah,  that  was  a  pity.  I  saw  they 
lost  heavily.  But  indeed,  colonel,  it 
was  a  wild  thing  for  one  squadron  to 
make  such  a  charge  at  all.  I  suppose 
you  were  ordered  to  send  them  alone?' 

"  'Yes,  sire,'  replied  my  good  colonel. 

"  'By  General  Latour-Maubourg  no 
doubt V 

"  'Yes,  sire,*  Lupine  replied  again;  but 


there  seemed  to  be  a   quaver  in  his 
voice. 

"There  was  the  sound  of  rapid  foot- 
steps, the  Emperor  flung  the  door  open, 
and  we  both  stepped  from  our  hiding- 
place.  Lepine  moved  back  a  pace  as 
he  saw  me,  and  his  face  turned  abso- 
lutely gray. 

"'Well,  General?'  questioned  Napo- 
leon curtly. 

'"He  lies,  sire!'  said  my  companion 
angrily.  'I  gave  him  no  such  orders. 
He  knows  I  did  not* 

"  'Sire,'  said  the  colonel  in  a  hurried, 
stammering  tone,  'I— I— It  was  a  mis- 
understanding.   The  General  did  not*  — 

"  'No  more  words,  sir!'  burst  out  the 
Emperor  in  a  terrible  voice.    'Name  of 
God,  no  more!   You  have  condemned 
yourself.    It  is  now  my  time  to  speak. 
I  have  heard  the  story  from  this  ser- 
geant.   He   says    a    woman    was    the 
cause  of  it.    Now,  listen.    I  do  not  care 
why  you  committed  that  crime;  but  I 
tell  you  this:  you  have  disobeyed  or- 
ders; you  have  lost  me  a  valuable  of- 
ficer and  over  a  hundred  men.    You 
have  done  this  purposely  in  order  to 
obtain  your  private  revenge.    For  that 
you  should  be  tried  by  court-martial 
and  shot.    But  as  I  do  not  wish  the 
story  to  get  abroad  in  my  army  I  will 
deal  with  you  myself/ 

"He  stepped  forward,  his  eyes  afire. 
Lepine  trembled  before  him  Like  a  hare 
caught  in  a  trap.  The  Emperor 
stretched  out  his  arms,  pulled  away 
the  colonel's  shoulder-straps,  and  cast 
them  to  the  ground.  'Begone!'  he  cried; 
•there  is  no  room  for  such  as  you  in  the 
army  of  France.  You  are  no  longer  1b 
my  service.  Never  let  me  see  your 
face  again.'  Then,  as  my  colonel  still 
hesitated,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  like 
the  hiss  of  a  snake,  'Do  you  hear  me? 
Go,  I  tell  you— go!' 

"And  so  Colonel  Lepine,  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  stumbled  hastily  from 
the  room." 

The  old  man  knocked  the  ashes  from 
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his  pipe  and  looked  gravely  round  at 
bis  three  young  companions. 

"And  was  that  the  end  of  him?" 
asked  one  of  them.  "Did  you  never  see 
him  again?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  veteran  grimly;  "oh 
yes,  I  saw  him  once  more.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  retreat,  when 
we  had  eaten  nearly  all  our  horses  and 
just  before  we  reached  Wilna.  I  had 
fallen  behind  the  wreck  of  my  regi- 
ment because  I  was  very  weak.  Night 
was  coming  on,  and  it  was  cold— oh, 
my  God,  so  cold!  I  knew  if  I  did  not 
And  a  bivouac-fire  soon  I  should  die.  As 
it  grew  darker  I  began  to  stumble  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  for 
in  those  days  the  Grand  Army  left  a 
track  like  a  snail's.  When  I  ceased  to 
trip  over  them  I  knew  I  had  missed  the 

Chambers's  Journal. 


road  and  must  search  until  I  found  it 
again.  I  went  on  doggedly,  hopelessly, 
making  faces  to  prevent  my  ears  and 
nose  from  freezing.  As  last  I  fell  over 
a  corpse  and  came  down  with  a  crash. 
As  I  raised  myself  slowly  on  my  hands 
and  knees- 1  saw  the  face  through  the 
ice  film.  It  was  the  colonel,  frozen  stiff 
and  hard  as  iron.  I  suppose  he  had 
come  back  from  Moscow  with  the  rest 
of  us,  though  I  had  never  seen  him. 
But  there  he  was,  dead,  along  with 
thousands  of  better  men.  You  may 
think  It  strange,  but  I  felt  afraid  of 
him,  and  in  a  way  the  meeting  gave  me 
strength  to  go  forward  until  I  saw  the 
light  of  a  fire  belonging  to  my  own 
comrades,  and  knew  I  was  saved.  So 
that  was  the  end  of  him,  messieurs, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  my  story/' 

W.  D.  Gray. 


A  GREAT  PAGE  OP  HISTORY. 
II.— The  Pkbiod  of  Construction. 


If  Lord  Cromer  does  not  at  present 
feel  at  liberty  to  subject  more  recent 
events  in  Egypt  to  the  same  exact 
methods  of  historical  criticism  which 
he  employs  so  freely  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  work,  the  materials  supplied  by 
his  acute  powers  of  observation,  and 
handled  with  unfailing  sympathy  and 
scholarly  breadth,  enable  the  reader  to 
follow  him  with  equal  interest  and 
profit  through  the  later  phases  of  the 
Egyptian  question  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  solve.  The  key  to  its  solu- 
tion was,  indeed,  found  when  he  him- 
self realized,  and  compelled  the  British 
Government  to  realize,  that  the  two 
policies  of  speedy  evacuation  and  of 
reform,  which  they  had  originally 
hoped  to  reconcile  were  fundamentally 
incompatible.  Twice  again  British 
Ministers  had  recourse  to  their  favorite 
device.  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  Lord  North- 
brook  in  1884  to  report,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury deputed  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff 


to  make  yet  another  attempt  to  get  the 
Turk  to  play  the  part  of  deus  ex 
machina.  Both  missions  proved  abor- 
tive. Evacuation  was  in  fact  ruled  out 
from  the  moment  when,  as  far  back  as 
October  9,  1883,  Lord  Cromer  warned 
the  British  Government  that  if  they 
decided  to  withdraw  our  troops,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  cries  which  would  be  raised  both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press,  if  the 
use  of  the  c  our  bash  increased  and  gen- 
erally the  rough-and-ready  means  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Oriental  rulers  were 
once  more  employed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  in  the  absence 
of  our  red-coats.  The  British  Govern- 
ment decided  reluctantly  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  irrevocably  in  favor  of  the 
policy  of  reform,  though  none  then 
foresaw  either  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  or  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 

The  reforms  themselves  occupy  rela- 
tively  little   space   in   these   volumes. 
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Have  they  not  already  been  recorded 
at  length  In  those  admirable  yearly  re- 
ports to  which  Lord  Cromer's  footnotes 
refer  the  reader  who  may,  and  ought 
to,  desire  fuller  Information?  What  he 
has  at  heart  is  to  explain  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  to  be  overcome  by  the 
workers  who  have  toiled  with  him  in 
the  Egyptian  vineyard  so  that  their 
fellow-countrymen  may  repay  as  he 
does  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  them. 
We  wish  we  could  quote  the  page  in 
which  he  sets  forth  "the  qualifications 
demanded  of  an  ideal  Anglo-Egyptian 
official."  It  might  give  pause  to  some 
of  the  stay-at-home  critics.  The  striking 
peculiarity  of  what  Lord  Cromer  aptly 
calls  "the  Egyptian  puzzle"  is  that  to 
the  difficulties  common  to  the  grafting 
of  Western  reforms  on  to  any  Oriental 
polity  are  superadded  exceptional  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  special  political 
conditions  of  an  International  order 
which  differentiate  Egypt  from  all 
other  Oriental  countries.  The  task  of 
the  British  administrator  in  India  is  no 
easy  one,  but  from  the  youngest  civil- 
ian in  the  mofu88il  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  a  great  Province  every 
Anglo-Indian  official  knows  exactly 
what  is  the  scope  of  his  duties  and  the 
extent  of  his  authority,  and,  above  all, 
he  stands  on  the  solid  ground  of  Brit- 
ish sovereign  rights,  undisputed  either 
by  the  people  of  India  or  by  foreign 
nations.  The  position  of  the  French  in 
Algeria,  of  the  Russians  in  their 
Asiatic  dependencies,  is  equally  undis- 
puted. In  Tunis,  where  the  French 
originally  occupied  a  position  some- 
what analogous  to  ours  in  Egypt,  they 
set  to  work  at  once  to  create  for  them- 
selves the  situation  nette  which  their 
temperament  demands.  They  got  rid 
of  the  Capitulations,  and  they  vested 
all  substantial  authority  in  their  own 
officials.  The  French  Resident-General 
presides  over  the  Tunisian  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  the  Frenchman  is  tx 
officio  paramount  In  every   branch  of 


the  administration,  even  the  local  Calds 
having  each  his  French  Controller  sit- 
ting beside  him.  In  Egypt;  except  as 
regards  the  Egyptian  army  which  was 
at  an  early  date  placed  under  the  di- 
rect authority  of  an  English  Command- 
er-in-Chief, the  mot  d'ordre  has  been 
that  the  Englishman  must  do  as  little 
as  possible  to  disturb  the  conditions 
which  he  found  there,  and  must  accept 
the  limitations  which  they  place  upon 
him,  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  modi- 
fled  either  by  his  own  tact  and  per- 
sonal Influence  with  a  modicum  of  dip- 
lomatic support  in  the  background,  or 
by  the  slow  process  of  negotiation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Power*. 
Above  all,  no  frontal  attacks,  no  vio- 
lent solutions.  Thus,  after  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  British  occu- 
pation, Egypt  is  still  a  part  of  the  Ot- 
toman dominions,  the  Khedive  reigns 
over  it  in  virtue  of  the  Sultan's  Fir- 
man, the  Egyptian  Government  con- 
sists of  Egyptian  Ministers  appointed 
by  the  Khedive,  the  provincial  admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  Egyptians, 
from  Mudirs  or  Governors  down  to 
Omdehs  or  village  elders.  The  execu- 
tive power  remains,  in  fact,  very 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  vested  in  Egyp- 
tians. No  doubt,  behind  it  there  Is  the 
advisory  power  vested  in  the  British 
officials,  from  his  Majesty's  Agent  and 
Consul-General  downwards,  and  in  the 
last  resort  it  is  supreme,  as  Lord  Gran* 
ville  years  ago  declared  it  must  be. 
But  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  ex- 
ercised has  been  limited  from  the  first 
by  the  conditions  of  British  policy.  In 
the  early  days,  at  any  rate,  when  evac- 
uation was  being  constantly  talked 
about,  the  English  adviser  could  not 
even  be  sure  of  fixity  of  tenure,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  done  that  might 
prevent  or  delay  evacuation.  Later  on, 
when  the  possibility  of  evacuation  re- 
ceded, there  was  still  the  fear  of  for- 
eign complications  to  be  reckoned  with* 
and  eve^  administrative  question  In  a 
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country  where  administrative  interna- 
tionalism so  largely  prevailed  bore  in 
it  the  potential  germ  of  foreign  com- 
plications. 

Lord  Cromer  brushes  aside  the  petty 
bickerings  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
those  days,  when  every  European  post 
in  the  Egyptian  service  was  a  bone  of 
contention  between  rival' diplomatists— 
indeed,  he  would  not  have  us  even  now 
claim  any  monopoly  for  Englishmen— 
but  he  shows  how  fatal,  both  to  effi- 
ciency and  to  economy,  was  the  polit- 
ical internationalism  which  gripped  the 
Commission   of    the   Public    Debt,    the 
railway,    and   other  important   admin^ 
istrations.    "The  sheet-anchor  of  inter- 
uatioualJ8m,"   he  tersely   remarks,   "is 
that  several  men  should  be  set  to  do 
the  work  of  one"— and,  he  might  have 
added,  to  do  it  badly.    Still  more  se- 
rious was  the  paralyzing  effect  of  in- 
ternationalism   upon    larger    issues   of 
public  policy,  which  required  the  con- 
sent of  Continental  Powers,  with  whom 
the  determining  consideration  too  often 
was    merely    "whether    the    oolicy    of 
Creat  Britain  in  the  Indian  or  Pacific 
Oceans  was  viewed  with  favor  at  Ber- 
lin    or     Paris."      The     Anglo-French 
Agreement,  of  which  Lord  Cromer  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters,  at  last  set 
a  term  to  the  worst  forms  of  obstruc- 
tion in  which  international  jealousy  had 
so  long  and  so  wantonly  revelled.    But 
the  reformer  in  Egypt,  whether  British 
or  Egyptian,  has  still  to  reckon  with 
another  form  of  internationalism,  less 
easy  to  remove,  and  in  some  directions 
even  more  fatal  to  progress— namely, 
the  privileged  position  of  the  113,000 
foreigners    of     different     nationalities 
who,    by   virtue  of  the   Capitulations, 
form  a   sort  of  juridical  impertum  in 
imperlo.    How  many  of  those  who  pose 
here   as   the   champions   of   Egyptian 
self-government    are    aware    that    the 
main  obstacle  to  Egyptian  legislative 
autonomy  is  not  the  paternal  tutelage 
exercised  by  the  British  representative, 
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be  he  ever  so  "autocratic,"  but  the 
treaty  rights  acquired  by  more  than  a 
dozen  foreign  Powers  ages  before  the 
British  occupation,  or  that,  if  some 
slight  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  that  autonomy,  and  if 
Europeans  in  Egypt  have  now  accepted 
a  position  of  equality  with  the  natives 
of  the  country  in  regard  at  least  to 
taxation,  this  has  been  achieved  only 
through  British  influence?  One  of  the 
last  and  greatest  schemes  put  forward 
by  Lord  Cromer,  just  before  he  left 
Egypt,  is  designed  to  bring  about  such 
a  fusion  of  interests  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  and  the  Europeans  who 
have  made  their  homes  there  that  the 
latter  shall  be  induced  to  waive  some 
of  the  abnormal  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Capitula- 
tions and  the  former  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  "make  their  own  laws,  in- 
stead of  being  dependent  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  European  politics  and  on  the 
views  taken  in  fifteen  different  capitals 
of  the  world  by  others  who,  however 
much  they  may  be  animated  by  good 
intentions,  must  necessarily  be  ignorant 
of  local  requirements." 

But  when  all  these  more  or  less  ad- 
ventitious difficulties  have  been  over- 
come, one  inherent  feature  of  the 
"Egyptian  puzzle"  will  still  remain  un- 
altered—the heterogeneous  character  of 
the  population.  There  are  do  more 
luminous  chapters  in  Lord  Cromer's 
work  than  those  in  which  he  describes 
the  "dwellers  in  Egypt,"  Moslem  and 
Christian  and  Jew,  European  and  Turk, 
Syrian  and  Greek— the  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam deposited  by  successive  waves  of 
migration  and  conquest  and  religion* 
strife  and  commercial  adventure  on 
that  historic  battlefield  of  nations 
where,  until  the  Englishman  planted 
his  foot,  the  nine  or  ten  million  native 
Egyptians  were  consigned  by  each  suc- 
cessive master  to  the  foot  of  the  so- 
cial ladder,  "a  poor,  Ignorant,  credu- 
lous, but  withal  not  unkindly  race,  be- 
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ing  such  as  sixty  centuries  of  misgov- 
ernment  and  oppression  by  various  rul- 
ers, from  Pharaohs  to  Pashas,  have 
made  them."  Whether  he  deals  broadly 
with  a  given  group  as  a  whole,  or 
typifies  it  in  the  portrait  of  some  rep- 
resentative individual  whom  he  has 
known,  the  picture  is  equally  true  to 
life,  and  drawn  not  only  with  the  skill 
of  an  accomplished  literary  craftsman, 
but  with  the  virile  sympathy  of  one 
who  is  "gifted  with  an  eye  and  a  soul." 
He  knows  too  much  of  the  East  to  dog- 
matize, for  the  more  a  Western  ob- 
server studies  the  Eastern  mind  the 
more  he  distrusts  his  own  ability  to 
read  it.  But,  like  all  those  who  have 
knowledge,  he  holds  that  East  is  East 
and  West  is  West  That  in  an  over- 
whelmingly Mahomedan  country  like 
Egypt  the  barrier  which  the  rigidity  of 
Islam,  "noble  monotheism"  though  it 
may  be,  interposes  between  Christian 
and  Moslem  is  practically  insuperable 
he  argues  with  a  force  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  carry  conviction.  As  one 
who  acknowledges  with  unaffected  ten- 
derness his  own  debt  to  the  feminine 
influences  which  have  brightened  and 
stimulated  his  life,  he  lays  stress  upon 
the  deadening  influences  which  the 
degradation  of  the  Eastern  woman 
brings  in  its  train.  He  might  have 
called  the  East  itself  to  witness.  For 
who,  for  instance,  passing  straight 
from  India  into  Burma  has  not  leaped 
to  the  subtle  change  of  social  atmos- 
phere produced  by  the  relative  freedom 
of  the  Burmese  woman?  For  the  grave 
turbaned  Mahomedan  of  the  old  school, 
for  the  masterful  Turco- Egyptian  with 
his  "rude  standard  of  honor"  and  his 
traditions  of  rulership,  for  the  blue- 
shlrted  fellah  whose  main  end  in  life 
has  ever  been  to  devise  some  means  for 
evading  the  extortionate  demands  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  Lord  Cromer  rightly 
pleads  that  he  must  not  weigh  them 
In  a  balance  which  they  have  never 
accepted.    The  Europeanized  Egyptian 


claims  no  such  indulgence.  Though  the 
young  Moslem  who  has  passed  through 
the  European  educational  mill  has  gen- 
erally cut  himself  adrift  from  the  sheet 
anchor  of  his  creed,  he  remains  often 
as  intolerant,  sometimes  even  more  in- 
tolerant, of  Christianity  and  of  all  that 
Christianity  stands  for  than  the  old 
orthodox  Moslem,  who  neither  knows 
nor  cares  for  the  things  which  Western 
learning  teaches. 

How  this  process  of  Europeanization 
will  ultimately  affect  the  public  and  pri- 
vate morality  of  the  East  is  a  momen- 
tous question;  and  Lord  Cromer  states 
It  in  terms  which  should  be  read  and 
pondered  by  all  who  take  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  Oriental  problems  of  states- 
manship, and  especially  by  those  who 
fondly  imagine  that  the  solution  lies  in 
the  crude  and  undiscriminating  applica- 
tion of  the  formulae  of  Western  political 
wisdom.  We  can  only  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  this  pregnant  passage:— 

There  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  demo8lemized  Moslem  and 
the  Free-thinker  in  Europe.  The  lat- 
ter is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
Christianity.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  he  is  a 
Free-thinker  does  not  cut  him  off  from 
association  and  co-operation  with  his 
friends  who  may  not  share  his  disbe- 
lief or  his  doubts;  his  reason,  his  asso- 
ciations, and  his  hereditary  qualities 
alike  impel  him  to  assert  no  less 
strongly  than  the  orthodox  Christian 
that  the  code  of  Christian  morality 
must  form  the  basis  to  regulate  the  re- 
lations between  man  and  man  in  mod- 
ern society.  That  morality  has  indeed 
taken  such  deep  root  in  Europe  that  if, 
as  would  appear  probable,  the  hold 
which  revealed  religion  and  theological 
dogma  has  on  mankind  is  destined  to 
be  gradually  relaxed,  no  moral  cata- 
clysm is  to  be  anticipated. 

Far  different  is  the  case  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Free-thinker.  He  finds  himself 
launched  on  a  troubled  sea  without  any 
rudder  and  without  any  pilot.  Neither 
his  past  history  nor  his  present  asso- 
ciations impose  any  effective  moral  re- 
straint upon  him.  .  .  .  Having  cut  him- 
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self  loose  from  his  creed,  no  barrier, 
save  that  of  cynical  self-interest,  serves 
to  keep  him  within  the  limits  of  the 
moral  code  which  is  in  some  degree  im- 
posed on  the  European  whose  system 
he  is  endeavoring  to  copy.  The  so- 
ciety in  which  he  moves  does  not  se- 
riously condemn  untruthfulness  and  de- 
ceit. The  social  stigma  with  which 
vice  of  various  kinds  is  visited  is  too 
feeble  to  exercise  much  practical  ef- 
fect As  he  leaves  the  creed  of  his 
forefathers  he  casts  no  lingering  look 
behind.  He  not  only  leaves  it,  but  he 
spurns  it  He  rushes  blindfold  into 
the  arms  of  European  civilization,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  what  is  visi- 
ble to  the  eye  constitutes  merely  the 
outward  signs  of  that  civilization, 
whilst  the  deep-seated  ballast  of  Chris- 
tian morality  which  regulates  the  oc- 
casionally eccentric  movements  of  the 
vessel  is  hidden  beneath  the  surface, 
and  is  difficult  of  acquisition  by  the 
pseudo-imitator  of  his  European  system. 

What  will  be  the  price  to  be  paid  ul- 
timately for  introducing  European  civ- 
ilization into  these  backward  Eastern 
societies  is  the  grave  problem  which 
faces  us  all  over  the  East,  in  India  no 
less   than   in  Egypt,   in  dealing  with 
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Hindus  as  well  as  with  Moslems.  Time 
alone  can  show  how  it  will  be  solved; 
and  meanwhile  all  we  can  do  as  a  na- 
tion is  to  take  to  heart,  humbly  and 
hopefully,  the  simple  piece  of  advice 
with  which  Lord  Cromer  closes  his  last 
chapter— Whatever  be  the  moral  har- 
vest we  may  reap,  we  must  continue  to 
do  our  duty,  and  our  duty  has  been  in- 
dicated to  us  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul. 
We  must  not  be  "weary  in  well  do- 
ing." 

There  is  but  one  serious  blemish  in 
these  two  really  great  volumes.  The 
index  is  deplorably  inadequate  and 
slovenly.  It  gives,  for  instance,  only 
one  reference  to  the  second  volume  un- 
der the  word  Capitulations.  We  have 
ourselves  noted  eight  separate  refer- 
ences. Again,  in  the  chapter  on  educa- 
tion, Yacoub  Artin  Pasha,  whom  Lord 
Cromer  rightly  describes  as  "by  far  the 
highest  Egyptian  authority  on  educa- 
tional matters/'  is  mentioned  three 
times,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  index.  Other  instances  might  be 
quoted.  We  hope  this  blemish  will  be 
removed  in  subsequent  editions. 


THE  DREADNOUGHTS. 

A  Ballad  Adapted  to  the  Two-Poweb  Standard. 

[  Dedicated,  without  any  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Punch  (that  stern  advocate  of  a 
strong  Navy),  and  with  apologies  for  all  metrical  and  taotioal  irregularities,  to  those  extreme 
Qermanophobes  who  appear  to  forget  sometimes  that  the  "Two- Power  Standard"  was 
adopted  in  order  to  protect  this  country  against  any  hostile  combination  of  two  Power$.} 

I. 


At  Rosyth,  in  the  North  Sea,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay, 

And  a  submarine,  like  a  spouting  whale,  came  plunging  from 
far  away: 

"German  ships  of  war  at  sea!      We  have  sighted  fifty-three !" 

Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  "  'Fore  God,  I  am  no  coward; 

I  was  never  son  of  a  gun,  but  I  have  not  two  to  one; 

I  have  only  a  hundred-and-flve;  we  must  fly  to  keep  alive. 

Oue-hundred-and-flve  Dreadnoughts!  Can  we  fight  with  fifty- 
three?" 
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II. 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville:  "I  know  you  are  no  coward; 

You  keep  the  double  standard  of  the  Ad-mi-ra-li-tee. 

But,  although  it  i*  a  beast-coast,  I  decline  to  leave  the  East- 
coast; 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  it,  my  Lord  Howard, 

To  the  porcelain-pipes  and  Sauerkraut  and  Schnapps  of  Ger- 
manee." 

III. 
So  Lord  Howard  on  a  Dreadnought  he  swiftly  passed  away, 
And  he  left  one  hundred-and-four  to  fight  off   the   Eastern 

shore; 
And  Sir  Richard  looked  not  to  the  right  nor  yet  to  the  left  that 
day; 

But  his  colors  to  his  mast 
With  a  nail  he  then  made  fast, 
And  the  battle-array  was  fixed  and  the  battle-signal  was  made 
To  the  men  who  manned  the  ships;  and  they  blest  him  with 

their  lips, 
While  the  battle-thunder  waited  and  the  boldest  grew  afraid. 

IV. 

He  had  only  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  work  the  ships  and  to 

fight; 
And  he  lay  off  Rosyth  harbor  till  the  German  came  in  sight, 
With  his  inky  Nassaws  smoking,  fifty-three,  and  all  abreast 
"Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly? 
Good  Sir  Richard,  which  is  best? 
Woe  is  us  for  two  that  fail  us  that  would  make  them  one  to 

two." 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again: — "They  be  bulky  Teuton  men; 
But  we'll  play  a  round  of  rubbers  with  these  hairy  German 

lubbers; 
And  we'll  batter  them  and  shatter  them,  and  beat  them  black 

and  bine." 

V. 
Hundreds  of  their  soldiers,  with  their  Piekelhauben  complete, 
And  hundreds  of  their  sailors  grew  pale  when  they  saw  the 
fleet 

Steaming  on  and  on,  till  we  drew 
A  circle  round  about  them  with  our  two  millions  of  tons. 
And  our  turbines,  and  torpedoes,  and  our  nine-point-something 

guns, 
And  our  men  to  fire  them  fitly,  and  our  paint  so  bright  and  new. 
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VI. 

•Ami  the  sun  went  down  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the 

summer  sea, 
Rut  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  hundred-and-four 

and  the  fifty-three. 
And  the  night  went  down  and  the  sun  smiled  out,  as  It  often 

had  smiled  before. 
And  still  the  fight  was  a  sporting  fight  'twixt  the  fifty-three 

and  the  hundred-and-four. 
And  still  they  are  booming  and  fighting  on,  for  we  know  that 

it  Is  not  right, 
When  the  British  are  less  than  two  to  one,  to  finish  a  naval 

fight 
And  some  are  shattered,  and  some  are  sunk,  but  all  are  earning 

a  deathless  fame 
By  keeping  the  Two- Power  Standard  true;  I  hope  we  may  do 

the  sa  me. 

Punch. 
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There  has  been  a  notable  increase 
lately  in  writings  of  a  confidential  and 
"Intime"  kind.  Mr.  Compton  Lelth's 
"Apologia  Dlflidentis" l  is  a.  very  fin- 
ished product  of  the  introspective 
school.  The  book  has  high  literary 
merit;  the  style  is  full  of  melody  and 
color,  and  the  rich  dreamy  sentences 
rise  into  the  air  like  wreaths  of  fra- 
grant incense-smoke.  But  there  is  an 
inner  charm  as  well;  the  book  comes, 
one  feels,  from  the  heart,  and  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  refined  and  tender  nature, 
forced,  or  at  all  events  believing  itself 
forced,  into  a  reluctant  renunciation  of 
the  very  qualities  which  lend  to  life  its 
inner  glow:  and  thus  the  whole  book  is 
invested  by  a  deep  pathos,  the  pathos 
of  the  fate,  whatever  its  ultimate  sig- 
nificance may  be,  that  so  often  gives  a 
man  or  a  woman  the  materials  for  hap- 
piness, and  then  just  prevents  the  con- 
scious realization  of  that  happiness,  or 
vitiates  the  quality  of  it  by  the  admix- 
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#ture  of  some  subtle  ingredient  of  pain 
or  dissatisfaction. 

Of  course  there  are  innumerable 
healthy  and  wholesome-minded  people 
in  the  world,  to  whom  such  experience 
is  practically  unknown,  people  who 
take  things  as  they  come,  and  do  not 
trouble  to  stop  and  inquire  whether 
they  are  happy  or  no.  Such  natures 
as  these  are  not  even  made  self-con- 
scious by  suffering  or  grief.  For  them 
the  troubles  of  life  even  provide  an 
anodyne  against  self -tormenting  reflec- 
tion, just  as  the  homely  American  say- 
ing declares  that  fleas  are  good  for  a 
dog,  because  they  keep  him  from  think- 
ing too  much  about  being  a  dog. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
human  beings  who  are  cursed  or 
blessed,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  what 
is  called  the  artistic  temperament  If 
this  temperament  finds  facile  and  con- 
stant expression,  and  justifies  itself  by 
success  in  some  province  of  art,  the 
result  is  often  a  very  happy  one.    Such 
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a  nature  is  kept  sound  and  sane  by  its 
chosen  work,  which  is  also  its  greatest 
pleasure;  it  multiplies  relations  with 
others,  it  receives  and  enjoys  a  thou- 
sand subtle  impressions  from  nature, 
books,  friendship  and  art.  Such  a  one, 
like  Landor,  may  warm  both  hands  be- 
fore the  fire  of  life.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  inferior  artistic  temperaments, 
of  whom  it  was  perhaps  a  little  cyn- 
ically said  that  the  net  result  is  a  great 
deal  of  temperament  and  very  little  art 
— there  are  many  sensitive  people,  in 
the  wrong  setting,  among  uncongenial 
associates,  tortured  by  ambitions  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  realize,  and  by 
thoughts  to  which  they  cannot  give  ut- 
terance. 

The  writer  of  "Apologia  Diffidentls" 
is  not  one  of  the  latter;  his  love  of  Na- 
ture and  of  literature  is  deep  and  per- 
ceptive; his  power  of  expression  is  great 
and  of  real  poetical  quality.  But  in 
his  case  the  glow  and  zest  of  life  are 
quenched  and  chilled  by  the  sense  of  an 
incommunicable  isolation.  The  book  is 
not  an  egoistical  one,  for  all  its  self- 
consciousness;  there  is  little  self-pity 
about  it;  almost  the  only  touch  of  moral 
weakness  is  the  too  facile  self-abandon- 
ment with  which  the  writer  seems  tp 
accept  his  doom.  He  uses  the  word 
"shyness"  to  describe  the  quality  which 
divides  him  from  his  kind,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  certain  weakening  of  effect, 
because  the  word  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  poignancy  of  mean- 
ing, the  unhappy  significance  with 
which  it  is  here  charged.  Shyness,  in 
ordinary  language,  is  a  social,  a  trivial 
thing,  not  wholly  unpleasing  in  its  ap- 
propriate setting,  and  often  standing 
for  a  due  and  decent  modesty  of  de- 
meanor. But  the  quality  which  di- 
vides a  man  from  the  fellowship  of  men 
is  something  much  deeper  and  more 
tragic,  a  reluctant  coldness  which 
freezes  the  warmest  contact,  a  sensi- 
tiveness which  shrinks  back  aghast 
from   the   most  delicate  touch.       The 


author  unconsciously  illustrate*  thli 
when  in  an  ingenious  passage  he  speaks 
of  women  disliking  shyness,  and  met- 
ing out  to  it  "a  bitter  and  intolerable 
measure  of  disdain."  This  is  not  true 
of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  shyness, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  which  women 
are  more  tender,  or  which  they  condone 
more  readily.  So,  too,  when  he  speaks 
of  "the  intimidating  indifference"  of  the 
Englishman  he  is  really  reading  his  own 
Isolation  into  what  is  after  all  only  a 
superficial  bluffness.  What  repels 
women  and  men  alike  is  an  aloofness 
of  attitude,  an  Incapacity  to  enter  into 
simple  and  spontaneous  relations — a 
want  of  humanity  in  fact. 

And  then  in  words  and  phrases  of  ca- 
rious and  haunted  beauty  this  sad  son] 
traces  its  attempt  to  find  comfort  in 
nature,  in  stoicism,  in  metaphysics — but 
the  hollow  places  underfoot  give  hack  a 
dubious  sound.      And  so  the  pathetic 
pilgrimage  draws  to  an  end,  and  leaves 
one  with  the  sense  that  however  brave 
and  hlghminded  the  attempt  has  been, 
to  win  a  peace  which  the  world  denies, 
it  is  not  a  real  solution  that  has  been 
arrived  at: — 

Back  from  that  void  I  shrink  in  fear, 
And  child-like  hide  myself  in  love. 

And  then  arises  the  further  question: 
To  what  extent  is  literature  of  this  kind 
— for  it  is,  after  all  is  said,  of  a  patho- 
logical type — desirable;  to  what  extent 
Is  it  even  artistic? 

The  latter  point  may  be  dealt  with 
first.  Its  artistic  rlghtness  depends 
solely  upon  the  manner  of  presentment 
There  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  a  prob- 
lem of  this  mournful  and  intimate  kind 
should  not  form  the  basis  of  a  work  Of 
art;  indeed,  the  more  subtle  and  refined 
a  problem  is,  the  more  scope  it  gives 
for  artistic  treatment.  What  is  tile 
Book  of  Job,  what  is  "Hamlet,"  after 
all,  but  introspective  literature?  "Ham- 
let"    indeed    owes    its    unassailable 
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sway  over  the  mind  to  the  fact 
that  it  holds  up  a  mirror  to  the  secret 
failures  in  moral  courage  in  the  case 
of  all  who  find  circumstances  too 
strong. 

Again,  we  may  ask  whether  such 
books  are  desirable.  And  here  again 
much  depends  upon  the  treatment.  So 
long  as  a  piece  of  introspective  litera- 
ture is  not  a  mere  blabbing  of  secrets, 
a  weak  personal  appeal  for  sympathy, 
but  a  sincere  attempt  to  present  and  to 
meet  a  delicate  moral  problem,  it  may 
minister,  if  not  strength,  at  least  con- 
solation to  other  souls  who  feel  their 
loneliness  in  circumstances  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  have  taken  on  a 
tragic  tinge.  It  is  true  that  the  nor- 
mally healthy  person  desires  sympathy 
in  prosperity  rather  than  in  adver- 
sity. In  adversity  he  resents-  com- 
passion, and  only  desires  that  bis 
burden  should  be  lifted;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  faculty  of  self- 
tormenting  is  far  from  being  an  ignoble 
thing.  It  is  a  fruitless  thing  enough 
when  a  man  is  solely  pre-occupied  with 
his  own  misfortunes;  but  when  a  tem- 
perament finds  food  for  infinite  melan- 
choly in  the  failures  and  affliction  of 
others,  as  Kuskin,  for  instance,  did,  it 
may  be  morbid,  but  it  is  essentially  a 
noble  madness.  Nothing  that  enlarges 
our   sympathies,   that   makes  us   feel, 
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that  arouses  in  us  sorrow  and  compas- 
sion, is  thrown  away,  unless  such  emo- 
tions are  enjoyed  in  a  purely  artistic 
and  luxurious  mood,  to  heighten  the 
sense  of  our  own  security.  There  is 
no  need,  of  course,  for  healthy  natures 
to  plunge  themselves  into  the  contem- 
plation of  morbid  griefs;  but  few  of  u* 
can  escape  from  the  dominion  of  suf- 
fering at  some  time  or  another;  and  if 
there  is  any  significance  at  all  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
not  the  least  significant  of  the  elements 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
periences is  the  sad  and  stern  fibre  of 
suffering  which  seems  so  wholly  alien 
from  our  natures,  which  we  would 
banish  from  our  own  lives,  and  from 
the  lives  of  all  humanity,  if  we  could: 
the  cause  and  necessity  of  which  no 
philosopher  has  ever  yet  explained,  and 
which  does  yet  in  so  many  cases  pro- 
duce such  sweet  and  wholesome  fruit. 
We  may  not  profit  by  needlessly  dwell- 
ing on  the  problem  of  suffering,  but  we 
profit  still  less  if  we  attempt  to  ignore 
it;  and  thus  introspective  literature, 
which  is  often  the  literature  of  suffer- 
ing, has  its  own  place;  the  tendency  to 
dwell  on  the  problem  unduly  is  perhaps 
a  temptation  of  an  over-sensitive  age; 
but  it  is  also  an  attempt  to  face  the 
deepest  mystery  of  life,  and  to  pierce 
the  shadow  which  surrounds  us. 

Arthur  C.  Benson. 
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They  lived  in  a  flat  on  the  fifth  floor, 
facing  a  private  park  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  through  the  branches  of 
an  elm  tree,  another  block  of  fiats  as 
lofty  as  their  own.  It  was  very  pleas- 
ant living  up  so  high,  where  they  were 
not  disturbed  by  noises,  by  scents,  or 
by  the  sight  of  other  people — except 
such  people  as  themselves.    For,  quite 


unconsciously,  they  had  long  found  out 
that  it  was  best  not  to  be  obliged  to 
see,  or  hear,  or  smell  anything  that 
made  them  feel  uncomfortable.  In 
this  respect  they  were  not  remarkable; 
nor  was  their  adoption  of  such  an  at- 
titude to  life  unnatural.  So  will  lit- 
tle Arctic  animals  grow  fur  that  is  very 
thick  and  white,  or  pigeons  have  heads 
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so  small  and  breast  feathers  so  ab- 
surdly thick  that  sportsmen  In  despair 
have  been  known  to  shoot  them  in  the 
tail.  They  were,  Indeed,  in  some  re- 
spects not  unlike  pigeons,  a  well-cov- 
ered and  personable  couple.  In  one  re- 
spect they  differed  from  these  birds — 
they  had  no  wings,  they  never  soared. 
But  they  were  kindly  folk,  good  to  each 
other,  very  healthy,  and  with  every 
wish  to  do  their  duty  in  the  station  to 
which  they  had  been  called.  They  had 
three  children,  a  boy  and  two  little 
daughters,  who  were  all  of  them  plump, 
and  healthy,  and  good-looking.  And 
had  the  world  been  made  up  entirely 
of  themselves,  their  like,  and  progeny, 
it  would-M>ne  felt — have  been  Utopia. 

At  eight  o'clock  each  morning,  lying 
In  their  beds  with  a  little  pot  of  tea  be- 
tween them,  they  read  their  letters,  se- 
lecting first — by  that  mysterious  in- 
stinct which  makes  men  keep  what  is 
best  until  the  end — those  which  looked 
as  if  they  indicated  the  existence  of  an- 
other side  of  life.  Having  glanced  at 
these,  they  would  remark  that  such 
and  such  seemed  a  deserving  sort  of 
charity;  that  so  and  so,  they  were 
afraid,  was  hopeless;  and  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  this  subscription  had 
been  paid.  These  evidences  of  an  outer 
world  were  not  too  numerous;  for,  liv- 
ing in  a  fiat,  they  had  not  the  worry  of 
rates  with  their  perpetual  reminder  of 
social  duties,  even  to  the  education  of 
other  p<*>ple's  children;  the  hall  porter, 
too,  would  not  let  beggars  use  the  lift; 
and  they  had  set  their  faces  against 
belonging  to  societies,  of  which  they 
felt  that  there  were  far  too  many. 
They  would  pass  on  from  letters  such 
as  these  to  read  how  their  boy  at 
school  was  "well  and  happy";  how 
Lady  Rugloss  would  be  so  glad  if  they 
would  dine  on  such  a  day;  and  of  the 
awful  weather  Netta  had  experienced 
in  the  South  of  France. 

Having  dispersed,  he  to  the  bath- 
room, she  to  see  if  the  children  had 


slept  well,  they  would  meet  again  at 
breakfast,  and  divide  the  newspaper. 
They  took  a  journal  which,  having  stud- 
ied the  art  of  making  people  comfort- 
able, when  compelled  to  notice  things 
that  had  been  happening  in  a  cosmic, 
not  a  classic,  sort  of  way,  did  so  in  a 
manner  to  inspire  a  certain  confidence, 
as  who  should  say:  "We,  as  an  organ 
of  free  thought  and  speech,  invite  you, 
genteel  reader,  to  observe  these  little 
matters  with  your  usual  classic  eye. 
That  they  are  always  there,  we  know; 
but  as  with  meat,  the  well-done  is  well- 
done,  and  the  underdone  is  underdone — 
for  one  to  look  too  closely  at  the  other 
would  be  peculiar,  not  to  say  subversive 
of  the  natural  order  of  the  joint,  This 
is  why,  although  we  print  this  matter, 
we  print  it  in  a  way  that  we  are  sure 
will  enable  you  to  read  it  in  a  classic, 
not  n  cosmic,  spirit." 

Having  run  their  eyes  over  such 
pieces  of  Intelligence,  they  turned  to 
things  of  more  immediate  interest,  the 
speeches  of  an  Opposition  statesman, 
which  showed  the  man  was  probably  a 
knave,  and  certainly  a  fool;  the  adver- 
tisements of  motor  cars,  for  they  were 
seriously  thinking  of  buying  one;  and  a 
column  on  that  international  subject, 
the  cricket  match  between  Australia 
and  the  Mother  Country.  The  re- 
views of  books  and  plays  they  also 
read,  noting  carefully  such  as  promised 
well,  and  those  that  were  likely  to  make 
them  feel  uncomfortable.  "I  think  we 
might  go  to  that,  dear;  It  seems  nice," 
she  would  say;  and  he  would  answer: 
"Yes!  And  look  here,  don't  put  that 
novel  on  the  list,  I'm  not  going  to  read 
that."  Then  they  would  sit  silent  once 
again,  holding  the  journal's  pages  up 
before  their  breasts,  as  though  shelter- 
ing their  hearts.  If,  by  any  chance, 
the  journal  recommended  books  which, 
when  read,  gave  them  pain — causing 
them  to  see  that  the  world  held  people 
who  were  short  of  comfort— they  were 
more  grieved  than  angry,  for  some  little 
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time  not  speaking  much,  then  suddenly 
asseverating  that  they  did  not  see  the 
use  of  making  yourself  miserable  over 
dismal,  sordid  matters;  it  was  sad,  but 
everybody  had  their  troubles  and  if  one 
looked  into  things,  one  almost  always 
found  that  the  sufferings  of  others  were 
really  their  own  fault  But  their  jour- 
nal seldom  failed  them,  and  they  sel- 
dom failed  their  journal;  and  whether 
they  had  made  it  what  it  was,  or  it  had 
made  them  what  they  were,  was  one  of 
those  things  no  man  knows. 

They  sat  at  right  angles  at  the  break- 
fast table,  and  when  they  glanced  up 
at  each  other's  cheeks  their  looks  were 
kindly  and  affectionate.  "You  are  a 
comfort  to  me,  my  dear,  and  I  am  a 
comfort  to  you,"  those  glances  said. 

Her  cheek,  in  fact  was  firm  and 
round,  and  rather  pink,  and  its  strong 
cheekbone  mounted  almost  to  the  little 
dark  niche  of  her  gray  eye.  Her  hair, 
which  had  a  sheen  as  though  the  sun 
were  always  falling  on  it,  seemed  to 
caress  the  top  curve  of  her  clean  pink 
ear.  There  was  just  the  suspicion  of 
a  chin  beneath  her  rounded  jaw.  His 
cheek  was  not  so  strong  and  moulded; 
it  was  flat  and  colored  reddish  brown, 
with  a  small  shining  patch  of  special 
shaving  just  below  the  side  growth  of 
his  hair,  clipped  close  in  to  the  top  lobe 
of  the  ear.  The  bristly  wing  of  his 
mustache  showed  sandy-brown  above 
the  corner  of  his  lips,  whose  fullness 
was  compressed.  About  that  side  view 
of  his  face  there  was  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion that  his  appetites  might  some 
day  get  the  better  of  his  comfort. 

Having  finished  breakfast  they  would 
separate;  he  to  his  vocation,  she  to  her 
shopping  and  her  calls.  Their  pursuit 
of  these  was  marked  by  a  direct  and 
grave  simplicity,  a  sort  of  genius  for 
deciding  what  they  should  avoid,  a 
real  knowledge  of  what  they  wanted, 
and  a  certain  power  of  getting  it.  They 
met  again  at  dinner,  and  would  recount 
all  they  had  done  throughout  that  busy 


day:  What  risks  he  had  taken  at 
Lloyd's,  where  he*  was  an  underwriter; 
how  she  had  ordered  a  skirt,  been  to  a 
picture-gallery,  and  seen  a  Royal  Per- 
sonage; how  he  had  looked  in  at  Tatter- 
sail's  about  the  boy's  pony  for  the  holi- 
days; how  she  had  interviewed  three 
cooks  without  result.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  hear  that  talk,  with  its 
comfortable,  home-like  flavor,  and  its 
touching  reliance  on  a  real  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  each  other. 

Every  now  and  then  they  would  come 
home  indignant  or  distressed,  having 
seen  a  lost  dog,  or  a  horse  dead  from 
heat  or  overwork.  They  were  peculiarly 
affected  by  the  sufferings  of  animals; 
and  covering  her  pink  ears,  she  would 
cry:  "Oh,  Dick!  how  horrible!"  or  he 
would  say:  "Damn!  Don't  rub  it  in,  old 
girl!"  If  they  had  seen  any  human  be- 
ing in  distress,  they  rarely  mentioned  or, 
indeed,  remembered  it,  partly  because  it 
was  such  a  common  sight  partly  be- 
cause their  instincts  reasoned  thus:  "If 
I  once  begin  to  see  what  is  happening 
before  my  eyes  all  day,  and  every  day, 
I  shall  either  feel  uncomfortable  and 
be  compelled  to  give  time  and  sympa- 
thy and  money,  and  do  harm  into  the 
bargain,  destroying  people's  independ- 
ence; or  I  shall  become  cynical,  which 
is  repulsive.  But,  if  I  stay  in  my  own 
garden — as  It  were — and  never  look 
outside,  I  shall  not  see  what  is  hap- 
pening, and  if  I  do  not  see,  it  will  be  as 
if  there  were  nothing  there  to  see!" 
Deeper  still  than  this,  no  doubt,  they 
had  an  instinctive  knowledge  that  they 
were  the  fittest  persons  in  the  State. 
They  did  not  follow  out  this  feeling  in 
terms  of  reasoning,  but  they  must  have 
dimly  understood  that  it  was  because 
their  fathers,  themselves,  and  children, 
had  all  lived  in  comfort  and  that  if 
they  once  began  diminishing  that  com- 
fort they  would  become  nervous,  and 
deteriorate.  This  deep  instinct,  for 
which  Nature  was  responsible,  made 
them  feel  that  it  was  no  real  use  to 
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concern  themselves  with  anything  that 
did  not  help  to  preserve  their  comfort, 
and  the  comfort  of .  those  they  were 
likely  to  be  breeding  from,  to  a  degree 
that  would  ensure  their  nerves  and 
their  perceptions  being  coated,  so  that 
they  literally  could  not  see.  It  made 
them  feel — with  a  splendid  subtlety 
which  kept  them  quite  unconscious — 
that  this  was  their  duty  to  Nature,  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  State. 

Seated  at  dinner,  they  were  more 
than  ever  like  two  pigeons,  when  those 
comfortable,  home-like  birds  are  seen 
close  together  on  a  lawn,  looking  at 
each  other  between  the  movements  of 
their  necks  towards  the  food  before 
them.  And  suddenly,  pausing  perhaps 
with  sweetbread  on  his  fork,  he  would 
fix  his  round  light  eyes  on  the  bowl  of 
flowers  before  him,  and  say:  "I  saw 
Helen  to-day,  looking  as  thin  as  a  lath; 
she  simply  wears  herself  to  death  work- 
ing down  there.  Such  a  pity!  She'd 
be  quite  good-looking!" 

When  they  had  finished  eating  they 
would  go  down-stairs,  and,  summoning 
a  cab,  be  driven  to  the  play.  On  the 
way,  they  looked  straight  before  them, 
digesting  their  food.  In  the  streets  the 
lamplight  whitened  the  wet  pavements, 
and  the  wind  blew  impartially  on 
starved  faces,  and  faces  like  their  own. 
Turning  to  him  a  little  suddenly,  she 
would  murmur:  "I  can't  make  up  my 
mind,  dear,  whether  to  get  the  chil- 
dren's summer  suits  at  once,  or  wait 
till  after  Easter."  When  he  had  an- 
swered, there  would  again  be  silence. 
And  as  the  cab  turned  into  a  by-street, 
a  woman,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head 
and  a  baby  in  her  arms,  would  pass, 
perhaps,  Just  before  the  horse's  nose, 
and  turning  her  deathly  face,  mutter 
an  imprecation.  Throwing  out  the  end 
of  his  cigar,  he  would  say  quietly: 
"Look  here,  if  we're  not  going  abroad 
this  year,  you  know,  it's  time  I  looked 
out  for  a  fishing  up  in  Skye."  Then, 
recovering     the     main     thoroughfare, 


they    would    reach    their    destination. 

The  theatre  had  for  them  a  strange  at-  ^ 
traction.    They  experienced  beneath  its  . 
roof  a  peculiar  sense  of  rest,  like  that  \ 
some  man-at-arms  would  feel  in  the  old 
days  when,  putting  off  his  armor,  he  . 
stretched  his  feet  out  in  the  evening  to 
the  fire.      It  was  a  double  process  that 
produced  in  them  this  feeling  of  repose. 
They  must  have  had  a  dim  suspicion 
that  they  had  been  going  about  all  day    , 
in  armor;  they  must  have  known  that   » 
here,  and  here  alone,  they  would  be 
really  safe  against  gaunt  realities,  and    \ 
naked  truths;  they  must  have  felt  that 
nothing  here  could  possibly  assail  their 
comfort,  since  the  commercial  value  of 
the  piece  depended  on  its  pleasing  them. 
Everything   would    therefore   be    pre- 
sented in  a  classic,  not  a  cosmic,  spirit, 
suitable    to    people    of    their    status. 
Dimly  they  must  have  felt  all  this;  bnt 
that  was  only  half  the  process  which 
wrought  in  them  this  sense  of  ease. 
For,  seated  side  by  side,  their  attentive 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stage,  the  delightful 
thrill  of  "seeing  life"  would  come;  and 
this  "life" — that  was  so  far  removed 
from  life — seemed  to  bring  to  them  a 
blessed  absolution  from  all  need  to  look 
on  it  in  other  forms. 

And  they  would  come  out,  subtly  in- 
spired, secretly  strengthened.  And 
whether  the  play  had  made  them  what 
they  were  or  they  had  made  the  play, 
was  another  of  those  things  that  no 
man  knows.  Their  spiritual  exaltation 
would  take  them  to  their  Mansions,  and 
elevate  them  till  they  reached  their  door. 

But  when — seldom,  luckily — their 
Journal  was  at  fault,  and  they  found 
themselves  confronted  with  a  play  sub- 
versive of  their  comfort,  their  faces,  at 
first  attentive,  would  grow  a  little  pus- 
zled,  then  hurt,  and  lastly  angry;  and 
they  would  turn  to  each  other,  as 
though  by  exchanging  anger  they  could 
minimize  the  harm  that  they  were  suf- 
fering. She  would  say  in  a  loud  whis- 
per: "I  think  it's  a  perfectly  disgusting 
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play!"  and  he  would  answer:  "So  dull — 
that's  what  I  complain  of!" 

After  a  play  like  this  they  talked  a 
good  deal  in  the  cab  on  the  way  home, 
of  anything  except  the  play,  as  though 
sending  it  to  Coventry;  but  every  now 
and  then  a  queer  silence  would  fail  be- 
tween them.  He  would  break  it  by 
clucking  his  tongue  against  his  palate, 
remarking:  "That  play's  left  a  beastly 
taste  in  my  mouth!"  And  she,  with 
her  arms  folded  on  her  breast,  would 
give  herself  a  little  hug  of  comfort. 
They  felt  how  unfairly  this  play  had 
taken  them  to  see  it.  So  wonderful 
their  instinct  for  keeping  harmful 
things  away,  so  beautifully  thick  the 
feathers  on  their  breasts! 

On  evenings  such  as  this,  before  go- 
ing to  their  room,  they  would  steal  into 
the  nursery — she  in  advance,  he  follow- 
ing as  if  it  were  queer  of  him — and, 
standing  side  by  side,  watch  their  little 
daughters  sleeping.  The  pallid  radi- 
ance of  the  night-light  fell  on  the  little 
beds,  and  on  those  small  forms  so  con- 

The  Nation, 


fidently  quiet;  it  fell,  too,  on  their  own 
watching  faces,  and  showed  the  faintly 
smiling,  soft,  proud  look  about  her  lips, 
over  the  feathered  collar  of  her  cloak; 
showed  his  face,  above  the  whiteness  of 
his  shirt  front,  ruddy,  almost  shining, 
craning  forward  with  a  little,  pleased, 
and  puzzled  grin,  which  seemed  to  say: 
'They're  rather  sweet;  how  the  devil 
did  I  come  to  have  them?" 

So,  often,  must  two  pigeons  have 
stood,  looking  at  their  round,  soft,  gray- 
white  young!  Then,  turning,  they 
would  touch  each  other's  arms  and 
point  out  a  tiny  hand  crumpled  together 
on  the  pillow,  or  a  little  mouth  pouting 
at  sleep,  and  steal  away  on  tiptoe. 

In  their  own  room,  standing  a  minute 
at  the  window,  they  inhaled  the  fresh  ^ 
night  air,  with  a  reviving  sense  of  com-  \ 
fort.  Out  there,  the  moonlight  silvered 
the  ragged  branches  of  the  elm  tree, 
the  dark  block  of  Mansions  opposite — 
what  else  it  silvered  in  the  town,  they 
fortunately  could  not  see! 

John  Galsworthy. 
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Last  summer's  outbreak  of  "pag- 
eantitis"  demonstrated  anew  the  hu- 
miliating truth  that  almost  any  age  in 
our  history  is  more  picturesque  from 
a  spectacular  point  of  view  than  our 
own,  the  "rude  barbarian"  in  woad 
and  skins  figuring  on  the  pageant 
stage  from  which  that  product  of 
high  civilization,  the  twentieth-century 
man  in  twentieth-century  garb,  is 
rigorously  excluded.  Nor  may  we  lay 
to  our  souls  the  flattering  unction  that 
familiarity  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
tempt thus  displayed  towards  our  sar- 
torial efforts.  Bygone  costumes  and 
usages  owe  the  fascination  they 
wield  over  us  not  merely  to  the 
glamor  of  the  past.  There  was  an 
elegant  leisure,  a  color  and  richness, 


about  English  life  before  steam  and 
electricity  quickened  its  pace  to  the 
present  breathless  rush.  These  char- 
acteristics, which  reached  high-water 
mark  during  the  Elizabethan  era, 
overflowed,  not  into  painting  and 
sculpture,  as  elsewhere,  but  into  liter- 
ature, domestic  architecture,  and  a 
thousand  channels  of  everyday  exist- 
ence. The  backwash  of  the  wave 
touched  even  the  lower  classes,  lend- 
ing their  amusements  a  variety  and 
exuberance  that  distinguish  them  no 
longer.  The  very  names  of  some  of 
those  forgotten  pastimes  breathe  a  ru- 
ral charm;  such  are  "barley-break" 
and  "cherry-pit,"  of  the  latter  of 
which  the  drunken  philosopher  de- 
clared that  "it  is  not  for  gravity  to 
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play  at  cherry-pit  with  the  devil." 
The  former,  somewhat  analogous  to 
"Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,"  was  a  favor- 
ite Sunday  afternoon  and  holiday 
game.  It  was  played  by  three 
couples,  a  lad  and  a  lass,  who  stood  in 
as  many  circles  roughly  drawn  on  the 
turf.  The  pair  in  the  centre  plot, 
which  was  called  "hell,"  endeavored 
to  catch  one  of  the  other  couples  as 
they  rushed  through  from  side  to  side, 
and  if  successful,  exchanged  places 
with  their  prisoners. 

With  "barley-break"  and  "cherry- 
pit"  has  vanished  "Plough  Monday," 
the  next  after  Twelfth  Day,  when  the 
ploughmen  drew  their  plough  around 
the  village,  gathering  money  that  later 
they  si>ent  in  rustic  revels,  in  feasting, 
drinking,  and  dancing,  amid  the  gam- 
bols of  hobby  -horses  and  clowns.  The 
modern  fair  with  its  switchback,  its 
circus  shows,  its  brazen  band  or  blar- 
ing steam-organ,  has  sui>erseded  the 
Whitsun  morris-dances;  the  Church 
wake  is  represented  by  the  village 
feast,  with  its  few  booths  and  merry- 
go-rounds  on  the  green.  The  maypole 
sports  have  shrunk  to  some  half-dozen 
children  who  play  truant  from  school 
to  parade  the  parish  tricked  out  in 
parti-colored  streamers  and  masks 
that  have  not  the  merit  of  prettiness 
and  are  not  sufficiently  ugly  to  be 
comic.  Of  the  "Heathen  Company" 
that  on  high  days  and  holidays 
inarched  to  church  under  the  banner 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  "their  pipers 
piping,  their  drummers  thundering, 
their  stumps  dancing,  the  bells  on 
their  legs  jingling,  their  handkerchiefs 
swinging  about  their  heads  like  mad- 
men, their  hobby-horses  skirmishing 
among  the  throng,"  none  are  left  save 
a  remnant  of  the  old-fashioned  mum- 
mers who  survive  here  and  there 
among  the  Wessex  villages.  One  of 
the  present  writer's  earliest  recollec- 
tions is  that  of  being  awakened  in  what 
seemed  the  dead  of  night — In  reality  it 


was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock — 
of  being  wrapped  in  blankets  and  car- 
ried downstairs  to  see  the  mummers. 
Dreamy  and  confused,  invested  with 
a  halo  of  wonder,  mystery,  and  de- 
light, those  rare  moments  of  dissipa- 
tion come  back, — the  winter  darkness 
outside;  the  crowd  of  quaintly  dressed 
men  whose  lanterns  shed  a  sickly, 
yellowish,  wavering  light  over  the 
motley  figures;  "King  George,"  recog- 
nized by  the  crown  above  his  head- 
gear; the  doctor  in  his  tall  white  hat; 
"Tinker  Mary,"  a  veritable  daughter 
of  the  plough;  and,  looming  spectral 
through  the  gloom,  the  white  horse,  a 
real  flesh-and-blood  animal  of  gannt 
and  ancient  frame.  The  combat,  the 
hero's  fall — "King  Jarge  is  'ounded  to 
the  heart" — stirred  to  their  depths  our 
childish  feelings,  which  were  scarcely 
to  be  soothed  by  his  subsequent  mirac- 
ulous recovery,  and  by  the  songs  and 
dances  that  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 

The  white  horse  recalls  a  custom 
that  prevailed  twenty  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  may  still  do  so,  in  a  part  of 
Oxfordshire.  On  "Oak-hackle  Day," 
thirty  to  forty  young  men,  trained 
"runners,"  would  don  strange  cos- 
tumes prepared  for  the  occasion,  would 
powder  their  faces  and  decorate  their 
persons  with  oak-leaves  and  nettles. 
A  favorite  method  of  using  the  latter 
was  to  cut  out  the  crown  of  a  round 
felt  hat  and  fill  in  the  space  with  them. 
Thus  arrayed,  the  youths  would  run 
throughout  the  district,  making  a 
"tower  of  all  the  villages  round,"  to 
quote  the  local  authority  for  this  de- 
scription, who  himself  took  part  in  the 
fun.  With  them  they  led  "the  pow- 
dered pony,"  which  was  whitened  by 
artificial  means,  though  to  what  use 
he  was  put  the  chronicler  omitted  to 
state.  The  party  sang,  danced,  and 
"played  music  of  their  own  on  a  tor- 
rablish"  string  band,  the  only  tunes 
the  countryman  could  recognise  being 
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"God  Save"  and  "Hearts  of  Oak." 
"The  runners  gathered  pounds,  and  the 
boys,  who  could  not  run  so  far  or  so 
fast,  cut  across  country  and  joined  the 
company  for  the  merry-come-up  at  the 
place  where  they  had  started  from." 
"Oak-hackle  Day"  was  observed  In 
this  locality  as  a  festival,  the  lads  gen- 
erally marking  it  by  the  wearing  of 
nettles  in  their  hats,  the  stems  being 
tied  round  with  string  to  make  them 
stand  upright.  In  Oxford  City  the 
town  boys  have  a  recognized  rite  and 
formula  for  May  29th.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  the  following  cryptic  utterance: 
"Shick-shack-nionkey -powder,  and  net- 
tles after  four."  the  meaning  of  which 
is  that  until  noon  a  "snick-shack"  or 
oak-leaf  is  to  be  worn  in  the  button- 
hole; it  is  then  replaced  by  "monkey- 
powder,"  which  the  dialect  dictionary 
explains  to  be  "a  leaf  of  the  ash-tree 
worn  in  the  afternoon  of  Royal  Oak 
Day."  "After  four"  o'clock,  any  boy 
who  omits  to  place  a  nettle  conspicu- 
ously about  his  person  is  liable  "to  be 
stung  by  all  the  other  nettles."  "Shtck- 
shack  Day"  is  observed  in  various 
parts  of  England,  a  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queries  some  years  ago  giving  an  ac- 
count of  how  the  boys  of  the  College 
School,  Gloucester,  invariably  hooted 
and  pinched  those  of  their  companions 
who  did  not  provide  themselves  on  that 
date  with  an  oak-leaf.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  Bailey's  Diction- 
ary gives  under  "Shack" — "In  Norfolk, 
the  liberty  of  Common  for  hogs  in  all 
men's  Grounds  from  the  end  of  Har- 
vest till  Seedtime";  and  under  "Shack- 
ing"— "The  season  when  the  Mast  is 
ripe." 

November  5th  is  still  commemorated 
by  the  youth  of  the  village,  though  Guy 
Fawkes  seldom  figures  in  the  celebra- 
tions, which  tend  more  and  more  to 
become  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
public  disapproval  or  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  private  grudge.  If  a  "small 
tradesman"  exert  what  the  defaulting 


debtor  chooses  to  consider  undue  pres- 
sure in  order  to  recover  moneys  for 
which  the  creditor  may  have  waited 
long  and  patiently;  if  a  householder 
object  to  pilferers  entering  his  prem- 
ises and  helping  themselves  to  what 
they  fancy;  if  an  employer  of  labor 
make  himself  obnoxious  to  a  section  of 
the  villagers,  his— or  her — effigy  will  of 
a  surety  be  given  the  place  of  dishonor 
on  Guy  Fawkes  Day.  In  one  instance 
known  to  the  writer,  a  farmer  who 
acted  as  manager  to  the  aged  widow  of 
a  well-to-do  agriculturist  thought  fit  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  beer  with  which 
the  man  about  the  house  was  surrepti- 
tiously treating  his  friends  at  his  mis- 
tress's expense.  For  this  criminal  of- 
fence the  farmer  and  his  housekeeper 
were  burnt  with  every  insult  the  rustic 
mind  could  devise.  The  figures, 
mounted  on  a  hand-cart,  were  drawn 
round  the  village  to  an  accompaniment 
of  shrieks,  yells,  and  cat-calls;  they 
were  then  hanged  upon  a  mock  gibbet 
and  were  beaten  to  rags,  the  frag- 
ments being  finally  collected  and  burnt 
on  the  green.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor 
position  is  spared  in  such  demonstra- 
tions, though  one  would  have  thought 
that  they  must  be  repugnant  to  the 
Englishman's  love  of  fair  play.  Some- 
what similar  to  this  rough-and-ready 
method  of  injustice,  and  less  reprehen- 
sible, seasoned  also  with  a  touch  of 
humor,  is  the  practice  that  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  Wessex  of  propping  a 
woman's  effigy  outside  the  door  of  a 
notorious  "scold,"  or  fixing  it  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree  near  her  window. 

Among  village  games,  cricket  and 
football  are  still  the  most  popular;  oth- 
ers of  a  more  unconventional  type  also 
find  favor  on  feast  days  and  holidays. 
One  that  affords  amusement  to  players 
and  spectators  alike  is  a  mop  tourna- 
ment, in  which  two  men,  grotesquely 
attired,  their  faces  blacked  or  pow- 
dered, are  mounted  each  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a   comrade.      From   this  un- 
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steady  perch  the  "knights"  lunge  at 
one  another  with  mops  that  have  been 
dipped  in  whitewash  or  "ruddle,"  every 
"hit"  on  the  combatants'  faces  being 
greeted  with  roars  of  laughter.  As 
may  be  expected,  the  "rounds"  are 
brief,  the  staggering  bearers  not  being 
able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  full- 
grown  man  on  their  shoulders  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  stretch.  An- 
other favorite  game  with  the  youths  is 
that  of  "unicorn,"  which  the  boys  may 
be  seen  practising  in  private  that  they 
may  show  to  better  advantage  before 
the  public.  For  this  seven  boys  are 
needed  to  every  team, — three,  standing 
abreast,  form  the  cart;  harnessed  in 
front  of  them,  unicorn  fashion,  are 
three  more.  When  the  equipage  is 
ready  to  start,  the  driver  gathers  the 
long  reins  in  his  hand,  and  standing 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  "cart"  sets  the 
team  in  motion.  A  "unicorn"  race,  in 
which  several  sets  of  competitors  are 
engaged,  is  an  exquisitely  funny  sight, 
but  of  too  short  duration,  since  a  driver 
who  can  keep  his  balance  for  twenty 
yards  is  considered  to  have  acquitted 
himself  brilliantly.    "Jacob's   Ladder" 

The  Spectator. 


the  writer  has  seen  played  (in  Holland) 
by  a  company  of  Danes  who  called  it 
"Sweethearting."  When  every  lad, 
save  one,  has  chosen  his  lass,  the 
couples  place  themselves  in  column  of 
two  persons  abreast,  the  girls  behind 
each  other,  the  men  beside  them. 
Facing  the  head  of  the  line  stands  the 
partnerless  youth,  who  claps  his  hands 
thrice.  At  the  last  signal,  the  bottom 
couple  dart  out,  the  lad  to  the  right, 
the  lass  to  the  left,  and  endeavor  to 
meet  and  join  hands  again  before  the 
unmated  hunter  can  catch  the  girl. 
If  he  succeed,  he  takes  his  place  with 
l*er  at  the  head  of  the  couples,  and  his 
rival  is  left  to  try  his  fortune  in  his 
turn.  The  tall,  well-grown  Danish 
girls  ran  like  hares.  The  flying  figures, 
the  pounce  of  the  captor,  the  triumph 
depicted  in  his  face  when  he  led  his 
prize  home,  carried  back  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  days  of  the  Vikings — when 
surely  the  game  must  have  been  in- 
vented— the  "Winged  HatB"  who  rode 
the  waves  and  who  won  their  brides, 
as  they  held  them,  by  the  right  of 
might. 
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Mr.  Harlan  P.  Ballard's  translation 
of  the  second  half  of  the  ^Eneid  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  spirit  as  the  first,  which 
appeared  some  months  ago;  his  admira- 
tion for  his  author  is  extravagant;  he 
spares  no  pains  to  attain  what "  he 
deems  to  be  perfection.  If  his  scansion 
be  not  always  faultless,  it  is  evident 
that  it  seems  correct  to  him,  and  that 
nine  times  blotting  would  bring  him 
no  nearer  perfection.  The  translation 
is  sufficiently  free  to  be  given  to  a  stu- 
dent of  Latin  in  those  schools  in  which 
the  pupil  Is  permitted  to  use  an  Eng- 
lish version  lest  he  overtax  his  brain. 
Yet  it  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  li- 


cense. Those  who  do  not  read  Latin 
will  find  the  volume  a  pleasant  substi- 
tute.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
publish  "The  Yale  Gup,"  the  sixth  vol- 
ume in  A.  T.  Dudley's  Phillips-Exeter 
series,  a  spirited  story  of  school  life, 
dealing  both  with  its  sports  and  Its 
more  serious  aspects  and  describing  a 
contest  for  a  much-coveted  prise; 
"Dave  Porter  in  the  Far  North"  the 
fourth  volume  in  the  indefatigable  Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer's  Dave  Porter  ser- 
ies; and  for  younger  readers  "Laureled 
Leaders  for  Little  Folk,"  by  Mary  E. 
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Phillips,  a  quarto  volume,  printed 
upon  heavy  paper  and  decorated  and 
illustrated  with  almost  bewildering 
profusion,  and  conveying  to  the  read- 
ers for  whom  it  is  designed  incidents 
in  the  boyhood  of  Colonel  Higginson 
and  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 

Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne's  "Per- 
sonalism"  contains  the  six  N.  W.  Har- 
ris lectures  delivered  before  the  North- 
western University  and  respectively  en- 
titled "Common  Sense,  Science  and  Phi- 
losophy"; "The  Problem  of  Knowl- 
edge"; "Phenomenality  of  the  Physical 
World";  "Mechanical  or  Volitional 
Causality";  "The  Failure  of  Imperson- 
alism,"  and  "The  Personal  World." 
As  these  discourses  are  perfectly  well 
understood  to  be  philosophical  they  will 
be  neglected  by  the  ordinary  reader  as 
matters  interesting  to  the  scholar  only, 
but  they  are  so  written  as  to  be  en- 
tirely comprehensible  to  any  one  with  a 
fair  understanding  of  English,  and  as 
the  book  deals  with  matters  deciding 
the  manner  of  thinking  and  its  direc- 
tion it  is  of  importance  to  all.  Its 
style  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

"The  Care  of  the  Body,"  by  Dr. 
Francis  Cavanaugh,  although  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  those 
"Beauty  Books"  which  would  make 
Helen  a  fright  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
faithful  observance  of  their  counsel,  is 
written  with  so  much  sensible  regard 
for  common  prejudices  that  it  consid- 
ers appearances  in  all  its  recommenda- 
tions and  is  more  valuable  as  a  dress- 
ing-table manual  than  most  works  es- 
pecially prepared  for  that  purpose. 
Mothers,  nurses  and  teachers  will  also 
find  it  useful,  and  as  it  considers  the 
whole  body  it  may  very  well  displace 
all  the  small  special  manuals  which 
make  work  for  the  oculist,  the  aurist, 
and  the  dentist  by  imperfect  or  incor- 
rect instruction.      The  work  is  purely 


hygienic,  and  may  fearlessly  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  person  of  either 
sex.    B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer's  "The  Sisters" 
teaches  that  character  and  virtue  will 
conquer  all  manner  of  evil  in  the  end, 
and  presents  a  large  number  of  sorts  of 
evil  that  the  reader  may  see  them  con- 
quered, so  many  indeed  that  the  pro- 
saic matter  of  fact  man  may  fancy  that 
he  is  reading  police  court  reports  in- 
stead of  a  plea  for  goodness.  The 
mother  of  one  of  the  sisters  is  an  un- 
speakable person;  the  mother  of  the 
other  incredibly  free  from  human  weak- 
ness and  their  daughters  are  like  them. 
The  other  women  and  all  the  men  but 
one  are  as  bad  as  opportunity  permits 
and  fastidious  readers  will  hardly  per- 
sist until  they  reach  the  moral.  While 
there  are  copy  books  and  Old  Farmers 
Almanacs  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
read  so  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  or- 
der to  reach  what  they  give  for  less 
trouble.      The  McClure  Company. 

To  be  both  meek  and  militant  is 
given  to  few  and  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Gard- 
ner's "St.  Catherine  of  Siena"  will  un- 
veil a  new  type  to  most  of  its  readers. 
The  author  has  aimed  at  presenting  a 
study  of  the  religion,  history,  and  liter- 
ature of  the  fourteenth  century  and  has 
succeeded  well  with  all  these  three  ob- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  has  made  a 
brilliant  biography  of  the  Saint  herself. 
The  precise  value  of  his  work  is  a  mat- 
ter to  be  settled  only  by  the  very  small 
number  of  students  of  history  and 
hagiology  whose  learning  approaches 
his,  but  its  immense  importance  to  the 
reader  of  Italian  history  may  be  seen 
by  inspecting  its  list  of  new  sources. 
As  a  collection  of  adventures  no  novel 
of  its  period  surpasses  it,  and  indeed 
few  of  the  fourteenth  century  priests  or 
laymen  known  to  the  novelist  are  ab- 
sent from  its  pages.  Beyond  all  else 
in   giving  distinction   to  the   work    is 
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the  author's  steadfast  faith  In  the  Saint 
both  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  holy  woman, 
and  his  ardent  devotion  to  his  task.  It 
is  this  devotion  which  burns  along  the 
line  and  brings  a  glow  to  the  coldest 
heart.  The  book  is  choicely  printed 
and  illustrated  and  well  but  not  elab- 
orately indexed.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

One  does  not  expect  plain  history 
from  Miss  Clara  Tschudi,  but  rather 
pleasant  narrative,  and  her  biographies 
of  various  royal  personages  are  far 
from  the  scandalous  chronicles  written 
by  persons  who  forget  that  the  whole 
truth  is  exacted  only  from  those  on 
oath  to  reveal  it.  In  "Ludwlg  the  Sec- 
ond, King  of  Bavaria/'  she  describes 
a  monarch  whose  life  ended  within  the 
memory  of  thousands,  and  was  so 
strange  in  many  ways,  that  it  stands 
apart  from  those  of  his  brother  mon- 
archs.  Handsome,  brave,  endowed 
with  that  correct  taste  in  art  which  is 
only  second  to  genius,  he  had,  though 
fully  convinced  of  his  superiority  to  all 
beings  not  royal,  the  gift  of  making 
himself  beloved  by  his  subjects  who 
have  already  created  a  myth  in  which 
he  is  exalted  to  wonderful  heights  of 
amiability  and  beauty.  Had  he  been 
born  four  or  even  two  centuries  earlier, 
he  would  have  been  a  most  picturesque 
historical  figure,  and  would  have  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  spending  the  realm's 
money,  and  dying  bewept  by  all  his 
artistic  lieges,  but  his  lot  was  cast  in  a 
time  which  insisted  that  sovereigns 
should  be  rational.  So  he  was  happy 
for  a  little  space,  then  fell  into  wrang- 
ling with  his  ministers  and  all  others 
who  desired  to  save  him  from  himself, 
and  ended  by  taking  himself  out  of  a 
world  which  had  no  place  for  him. 
The  story  precisely  suits  Miss  Tschudi's 
taste  and  she  relates  it  gracefully  and 
sympathetically.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Doubtless  there  are  persons  whose 
carefully-kept  minds  have  never  been 
sufficiently  open  to  frivolity  to  admit  a 


suggestion  that  it  would  be  most  de- 
lightful for  a  moment  to  forget  all  time, 
and  to  go  wheresoever  the  lightest 
zephyrs  suggest,  faring  on,  irresponsibly 
happy;  and  such  well-regulated  persons 
will  see  no  forgiveness  for  the  hero  of 
Mr.  James  Prior's  "A  Walking  Gen- 
tleman." He,  a  peer  of  England, 
within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  fulfilment  of  his  betrothal  vows  to 
the  loveliest  girl  of  his  own  class,  idly 
joins  a  vulgar  picnic  party  of  utter 
strangers,  all  'Arries  and  'Arrlets,  al- 
lows himself  to  be  kept  away  from  the 
wedding  ceremony,  and  then  from  no 
definite,  confessed  motive,  lets  himself 
sink  below  the  surface  of  ordinary  life 
and  drifts  idly  for  months,  walking 
from  place  to  place.  His  money  being 
exhausted,  he  attaches  himself  to  other 
waifs  of  the  road  and  lives  as  best  he 
can,  now  and  then  encountering  his  be- 
trothed, who  has  not  lost  her  faith  in 
him,  and  has  indeed  borne  her  deser- 
tion so  gallantly  that  all  who  have  even 
heard  of  her  are  full  of  anxiety  for  her 
happiness.  The  author  has  ingen- 
iously and  delicately  treated  the  novel 
position  which  he  has  created  and  not 
once  does  he  return  to  the  path  of  con- 
ventional fiction.  He  has  succeeded  in 
being  original  without  violating  any 
convention  of  decency,  and  yet  there 
are  those  ready  to  swear  that  every 
possible  respectable  plot  has  been  em- 
ployed. If  Mr.  Prior  deserved  no  other 
commendation  he  should  be  heartily 
thanked  for  having  deprived  both  the 
stupid  man  and  the  mercenary  and  im- 
modest woman  of  their  favorite  apolo- 
gies for  their  work,  but  he  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  who  like  clever  orig- 
inality. Moreover  he  does  not  explain 
his  hero's  feelings,  his  motives,  or  his 
lack  of  motives,  and  therefore  shall  his 
name  be  heard  over  the  tea-tables  now, 
and  resound  along  the  hotel-plasmas 
next  summer.  There  are  whole  wars 
and  cycles  of  war  in  the  possible  fight- 
ing over  the  book.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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The  Orgy  on  Parnassus,  Etc. 


THE  ORGY  ON  PARNASSUS. 
(Lines  written  in  my  copy  of  Tennyson.) 

You  phrase-tormenting  fantastic  ononis, 

With  strangest  words  at  your  beck 

and  call; 

Who  tumble  your  thoughts  in  a  heap 

before  us; — 

Here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

You  prance  on  language,  you  force,  you 
strain  it, 
You  rack  and  you  rive  it,  you  twist 
it  and  maul. 
Form,  you  abhor  it,  and  taste,  you  dis- 
dain it,— 
And  here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you 
all. 

Prosody  gasps  in  your  tortured  num- 
bers. 
Your     metres     that     writhe,     your 
rhythms  that  sprawl; 
And  you  make  him  turn  in  his  marble 
slumbers, 
The    golden-tongued,    who    outsings 
you  all. 

Think  you  'tis  thus,  in  uncouth  contor- 
tion, 
That     Song     lives     throned     above 
thrones  that  fall? 
Her  handmaids  are  order  and  just  pro- 
portion, 
And  measure  and  grace,  that  survive 
you  all. 

Are  these  and  their  kin  proscribed  and 
banished? 
Serenely  the  exiles  await  recall, 
To-morrow  return,  and  find  you  van- 
ished, 
You  and  your  antics  and  airs  and  all. 

You   may   flout  convention   and   scout 
tradition, 
With  courage  as  great  us  your  art  is 
small. 
Where  the  kings  of  mind,  with  august 
submission, 
Have  bowed  to  the  laws  that  outlast 
us  all; — 

But  brief  is  the  life  of  your  mannered 
pages; 
Your    jargon,    your    attitudes,    soon 
they  pall: 
You  posture  before  the  scornful  ages. 
And  here  was  a  voice  shall  outlive 
you  all. 


For  in  vain  is  the  praise  of  discord 
sounded, 

Under  the  Muse's  mountain  wall. 
With  ritual  old  she  is  there  surrounded; 

Her  great  decorum  rebukes  you  all. 

Her   hill   is    not   taken   by    storm    or 
leaguer; 
The  cliffs  are  sheer  as  the  peaks  are 
tall. 
She  foils  in  the  clefts  a  pursuit  too 
eager, 
And  breathlessly  followed  eludes  you 
all. 

She  is  won  as  a  bride,  with  reverent 
wooing, 
Not  haled   by   the   hair,   a   captor's 
thrall: 
Such  barbarous  love  is  its  own  undoing; 
And  here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast 
you  all. 

William  Watson. 

The  Fortnightly  Review. 


NOT  NOW. 


Few  are  the  days  of  Spring, 
And  short  the  April  hours: 

We  have  no  time  to  sing 
Or  dance,  between  the  showers; 

We  have  no  time  to  stray 
Along  the  woodland  lanes, 

And  plan  our  little  day 
Of  honors  and  of  gains; 

For,  ere  the  sun  be  high, 

Or  even  noon  has  come, 
So  lurid  grows  the  sky 

That  we  must  hasten  home — 

To  find  our  hearthstone  void, 

To  see  our  bright  estate 
By  one  strong  shaft  destroy'd: 

And  we  are  desolate. 

Ah  yes!      It  is  not  here, 

It  is  not  thus  nor  now, 
While  wt   beside  the  bier 

Lie  stunn'd  and  spent  and  low, — 

It  is  not  thus,  that  we, 

Or  such  as  we,  can  tell 
How  true  those  words  may  be — 

He  doeth  all  things  well. 

Arthur  M*nby. 

The  Spectator. 
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LIBERALISM  AND  THE  COMING  DEBACLE.* 


When  the  present  witness  wrote  in 
these  pages  nine  months  ago  upon  the 
ebbing  tide  of  Liberalism,  his  examina- 
tion of  political  tendencies  was  re- 
ceived with  less  approval  by  the  Min- 
isterial Press  than  a  real  effort  in  pure 
analysis  deserved.  No  politician  worth 
his  salt  is  capable  of  perfect  impartial- 
ity. The  deeper  passions  of  humanity 
and  patriotism  must  be  shared  before 
they  can  be  understood.  They  under- 
lie the  apparently  conventional  evolu- 
tions and  partisan  casuistry  of  our 
electoral  conflicts.  That  is  why  per- 
sons of  neutral  mind  have  never  had 
any  real  influence  upon  the  public  opin- 
ion of  any  country.  A  nation  desires 
some  addition  to  the  creative  or  de- 
structive forces  upon  one  side  or  the 
other  much  more  than  it  desires  the 
just  but  academic  comments  of  the 
merely  detached  critic.  Apparent  fair- 
ness is  no  doubt  a  cheap  dialectical 
commodity.  It  may  be  a  manner  cov- 
ering a  furious  instinct  of  misrepre- 
sentation. We  are  all  acquainted  with 
instances  of  that  decorous  fraud  to 
which  some  temperaments  are  prone. 
They  affect  a  sedulous  moderation  of 
phrase,  but  are  fundamentally  incapa- 
ble of  doing  justice  to  their  opponents. 
If  we  admit  the  civic  shame  of  being 
perfectly  neutral,  we  must  recognize 
the  impossibility  of  being  perfectly 
fair.  Yet  there  are  degrees.  An  ob- 
server intent  upon  describing  things  as 
he  sees  them  may  approximate  to  the 
passing  and  even  to  the  final  truth 
about  the  things  he  opposes.  People 
who  are  not  in  office  nor  committed  to 
the  support  of  those  who  <  "»  occupy 
a  position  which  has  always  m>ved  to 
be  the  best  standpoint  for  obtaining  a 
plain  view  of  the  forces  and  probabili- 
ties of  politics. 

•This  article  wm  written  before  the  resigna- 
tion of  8ir  Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman.— - 
Bditor  of  The  Living  Age. 


It  is  a  bane  of  parties  that  their 
leaders  and  newspapers  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  soothsayer  promising 
smooth  things  is  the  only  prophet  who 
opens  his  mouth  in  good  faith,  and  that 
seers  are  obviously  devoid  of  vision 
when  they  pretend  to  discern  coming 
evil.  The  dread  of  what  is  called  the 
damaging  admission  is  the  weakest 
vice  in  politics  and  one  of  the  most 
common,  but  not  the  least  pernicious. 
The  only  chance  of  arresting  and  re- 
versing real  tendencies  is  to  look  facts 
in  the  face  in  time,  and  from  this  point 
of  view  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
political  parties  in  their  own  interest 
do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  opin- 
ions even  of  their  more  tolerably  can- 
did opponents  upon  the  drift  of  a  situ- 
ation. In  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  these  pages,  we  tried  nine 
months  ago  to  come  as  near  as  may 
be  to  fact  when  we  pointed  out  certain 
unmistakable  movements  and  disquiet- 
ing signs.  Liberals,  as  some  may 
remember,  resorted  to  the  disappoint- 
ing method  of  denying  everything. 
They  denied  that  Radical  dissensions 
were  deeper  than  Unionist  differences. 
They  denied  that  old-age  pensions  must 
break  the  neck  of  free  trade  finance. 
They  denied  that  the  campaign  against 
the  peers  had  been  as  complete  a  fiasco 
as  the  previous  agitation  of  the  same 
kind  and  threatened  to  prove  more 
fatal.  They  denied  that  serious  con- 
flicts with  the  Socialists  were  approach- 
ing, and  that  a  final  rupture  between 
Liberalism  and  Labor  would  be  inev- 
itable. Above  all,  the  Ministerial  Press 
unanimously  refused  to  see  the  main 
fact  and  the  most  obvious  of  all  the 
facts  dealt  with  in  the  study  of  the 
ebbing  tide  of  Liberalism.  They 
flatly  denied  that  the  tide  of  Liberal- 
ism was  ebbing.  Since  then  facts  have 
dispensed  with  the  aid  of  all  advance 
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agency.  They  have  marched  into  all 
men's  sight  upon  a  very  broad  front. 
Facts,  after  their  usual  manner  when 
disregarded,  especially  in  the  election- 
eering sphere,  are  asserting  themselves 
with  cumulative  force. 

We  have  had  the  beginning  of  a  se- 
ries of  by-elections  promising  to  prove 
as  remarkable  and  deadly  as  the  revolt 
of  the  constituencies  against  the  late 
Government  which  began  at  Bury  In 
the  spring  of  1902.  We  have  had  the 
contests  in  Mid -De  von,  in  South  Here- 
ford, at  Worcester,  at  South  Leeds,  at 
Hastings.  These  struggles  resulted  in 
proof  after  proof  of  the  rapid  decline 
in  the  relative  power  of  Liberalism  by 
comparison  with  the  other  two  parties, 
and  of  the  astonishing  revival  of  Op- 
position strength.  The  Unionist  Party 
won  four  of  these  seats  out  of  five,  and 
secured  polls  and  majorities  considera- 
bly above  anything  that  might  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated.  But 
these  facts  alone  do  not  suggest  the 
full  gravity  of  the  Ministerial  position. 
The  curious  feature  of  the  recent  by- 
elections  is  that  the  Opposition  is 
doing  better  with  a  constructive  policy 
of  tariff  reform  and  a  negative  pol- 
icy of  general  resistance  to  the 
present  Government  than  it  ever  before 
did  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its 
history  with  any  other  policy  whatever. 
Are  we  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
a  Radical  dSMcle  under  Mr.  Asquith's 
leadership  worse  than  the  ruin  of  188(5, 
the  crash  of  1895,  the  collapse  of  1900? 

At  Mid-Devon  the  Unionists  won  a 
neat  which  had  never  been  wrested 
from  Liberalism  in  its  darkest  days  or 
carried  by  the  Imperial  movement 
when  flushed  with  the  over-conflrience 
of  power.  At  Worcester  the  majority 
was  rather  better  than  the  previous 
best.  At  Hastings  it  was  about 
twice  as  high  as  the  previous  high- 
est Upon  the  whole,  the  Opposi- 
tion have  found  in  these  contests  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  at  least, 


they  may  expect  to  do  better  than  they 
have  ever  done  before.  Better  than 
in  the  Home  Rule  battle  of  1886;  better 
even  than  in  the  conflict  upon  Local 
Veto  in  1895;  far  better  than  in  the 
khaki  struggle  of  nearly  seven  years 
ago.  These  are  the  serious  considera- 
tions calling  for  Liberal  attention.  The 
present  writer  is  far  from  desiring  to 
exaggerate  these  symptoms  in  any 
way.  It  would  be  not  only  imprudent 
but  insane  on  the  part  of  Unionists  to 
imagine  at  the  present  juncture  that  all 
is  over  but  the  shouting.  It  would  be 
equally  premature  to  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Liberal  Party  is  absolutely 
irremediable.  The  fact  remains  that 
a  party  finding  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  a  third  session  in  the  position  now 
occupied  by  our  Ministerialists,  usually 
plunges  from  bad  to  worse,  compro- 
mises its  future  more  dangerously  the 
longer  it  stays  in  power,  and  jeopard- 
izes its  cause  for  the  sake  of  a  session 
or  two  longer  in  office.  Except  by 
the  temperament  and  the  tactics  of 
sheer  genius,  or  by  some  stroke  of 
memorable  audacity,  such  a  party  Is 
unlikely  to  be  saved. 

The  issues  are  weighted  and  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  next  swing 
of  the  pendulum  will  doubtless  be 
something  more  than  a  familiar  epi- 
sode in  the  ordinary  fluctuation  of 
party  fortunes.  It  is  almost  certain  to 
be  the  close  of  an  historic  system.  It 
will  mean,  as  all  parties  admit  from 
their  various  points  of  view,  the  nlratosT 
certain  end  of  the  policy  of  free  Im- 
ports. It  will  sweep  away  all  that  re> 
mains  of  the  whole  world  of  ideas  with 
which  that  policy  was  originally 
nected.  This  is  what  has  been 
from  the  first  by  the  free-food 
of  Unionist  dissidents— despondsat 
lookers-on  who  see  most  of  the  game* 
But  even  these  are  impotent  except  for 
observation.  They  do  not  realise  that 
the  Ministerial  coalition'  consists  of 
many  sections.    Yet  every  one  of  1 
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sections  is  bent  upon  some  one  cause 
which  it  is  not  willing  to  subordinate 
even  to  free  trade  itself.  Though 
this  is  true,  Radicals  for  their  part 
have  not  succeeded  in  remembering  as 
they  should  that  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  Parliament  is  not  so  much  the 
temporary  tenure  of  office  by  a  party, 
but  rather  the  whole  financial  and  fis- 
cal tradition  which  has  been  the  real 
mental  basis  of  all  parties  and 
all  Governments  throughout  the  pre- 
vious generation.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  a  time  at  which  the 
decision  was  more  momentous — one 
had  almost  said  more  solemn — than 
that  which  confronts  this  country 
now. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  x  even  in  the 
electoral  equation.  There  is  one  plain 
gap  in  the  line  of  calculation  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  follow.  From 
that  which  is  the  real  vasty  deep  of  our 
electoral  system  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  sign  whatever.  The  rural  constitu- 
encies have  their  own  reasons  for  com- 
plaint and  their  own  motives  for  ac- 
tion. The  smaller  towns  are  often  In 
sympathy  with  them.  Whatever  may 
happen  at  the  Peckham  by-election  in 
the  next  few  days,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  swallowing  back- 
wave  against  the  government  in  the 
metropolitan  constituencies  generally. 
The  reason  for  this  assumption  is  clear. 
Even  at  the  last  General  Election, 
with  an  unparalleled  conjunction  of 
disadvantages  to  fight  against  the 
Unionists  polled  far  better  in  London 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
They  secured  even  then  not  far  short 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  the 
capital.  So  far  as  the  representation 
of  London  is  concerned,  Unionists 
have  every  reason  to  count  upon 
reversing  the  present  Parliamentary 
position.  These  factors  are  suffi- 
ciently favorable  for  the  Opposi- 
tion and  formidable  for  the  Govern- 
ment 


But  these  factors  alone  are  not 
enough  to  make  a  majority  or  to  enable 
the  Opposition  to  win  the  more  than 
two  hundred  seats  which  must  change 
sides  before  another  Unionist  Cabinet 
can  hold  both  office  and  power.  We 
have  left  out  of  account  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  of  these  reflections  that 
enormous  class  of  constituencies  de- 
ciding everything  in  the  long  run — the 
Industrial  boroughs.  These  are  the 
predominant  partner  in  our  electoral 
system.  Of  these  alone  the  Opposi- 
tion must  conquer  from  100  to  150  be- 
fore they  can  have  a  bare  majority 
over  Liberals,  Socialists,  and  Radicals 
combined.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  Opposition  at  the  best  will  have  to 
negotiate  a  stiff  proposition.  But  can 
they  count  in  this  direction  upon  the 
best?  That  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  by-election 
fought  in  the  industrial  boroughs  un- 
der typical  conditions. 

AJ1  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years  and  over  has  shown  that  in  the 
counties  and  small  places  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  in  the  great  boroughs  upon 
the  other,  the  same  tendencies  do  not 
act  with  the  same  force  at  the  same 
time.  The  cities  may  swing  one  way 
when  the  shires  are  swinging  another. 
What  exerts  an  irresistible  influence  In 
the  rural  constituencies  may  be  of  fee- 
ble effect  In  the  urban.  This  has  been 
true  as  a  general  rule  since  1885.  But 
now  the  special  problem  of  the  bor- 
oughs is  complicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Labor  Party,  whose  radius  of  ac- 
tion is  entirely  confined  to  the  Indus- 
trial towns — to  the  very  constituencies 
which  have  as  yet  given  no  clear  and 
unmistakable  indication  of  their  pres- 
ent state  of  mind.  There  will  be  in  all 
probability  a  far  larger  number  of  tri- 
angular contests  In  the  great  boroughs 
than  has  ever  been  known  before.  It 
is  as  yet  quite  impossible  to  say  what 
Is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the   industrial   towns   of 
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the  triangular  struggle  between  Union- 
ists, Liberals,  and  Socialists. 

Thus  it  may  practically  be  said  that 
the  main  problem  in  connection  with 
the  next  General  Election  is  as  yet  un- 
solved. Electoral  events  must  soon 
begin  to  throw  light  upon  this  part  of 
the  question,  and  in  the  meantime  some 
deductions,  as  will  appear  further  on, 
may  be  made  with  fair  safety.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  fate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  determined,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Unionists  will  be  made  or 
marred,  the  hopes  of  the  Socialists  will 
be  realized  or  shattered  in  the  constitu- 
encies controlled  by  industrial  democ- 
racy in  the  Midlands,  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, the  Lowlands.  If  the  Unionists 
are  to  complete  a  triumph,  it  is  these 
districts  they  must  sweep.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  chance  for  Liberalism,  it  is 
these  districts  they  must  hold.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  future  for  Socialism, 
it  is  in  these  provincial  boroughs,  the 
mirrors  of  the  machine  age,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Labor  Party  must  be 
consolidated.  This  calls  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  complicated  calcu- 
lations that  the  mind  of  the  electioneer- 
ing expert  was  ever  asked  to  work  out. 
It  is  a  calculation  which  no  political 
mathematician  can  work  out  at  pres- 
ent The  data  do  not  yet  exist, 
though  the  figures  of  a  few  by-elec- 
tions in  the  industrial  boroughs  would 
yield  a  preliminary  basis.  The  South 
Leeds  election,  which  has  been  so  far 
the  only  test-case  of  anything  like  the 
kind  required,  was  upon  the  whole  not 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Opposition.  It 
is  true  that  the  votes  given  for  the 
Unionist  candidate  showed  a  very  en- 
couraging rise  over  the  pitiful  poll  of 
the  General  Election.  It  is  true  that 
if  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  had  been  heart- 
ily accepted  and  advocated  by  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  the  Opposition  In  the 
North  of  England,  the  Yorkshire  Post,1 

1  The  final  acceptance  of  fiscal  reform  by 
this  organ  and  the  practical  neutrality  of  one 
of  the  two  greatest  provincial  Journals,  the 


the  seat  would  have  been  just  won. 
But  it  would  have  been  won,  if  at  all, 
by  a  minority  vote. 

No  tariff  reformer  if  returned  for  the 
seat  could  have  claimed  to  represent  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  South  Leeds. 
That  would  mean  a  fatal  disadvan- 
tage for  the  purposes  of  this  particular 
policy.  If  Unionists  were  to  win  many 
seats  by  the  tactical  success  of  a  mi- 
nority vote  in  three-cornered  contests, 
the  group  of  members  returned  under 
such  conditions  and  unable  to  claim 
that  they  represented  their  constituents 
in  anything  more  than  a  technical  and 
temporary  sense,  would  be  a  great 
moral  weakness  in  any  majority  of 
which  they  might  form  part.  These 
conclusions  enforce  themselves  at  once 
when  any  serious  examination  is  made 
of  the  electoral  conditions.  Let  us  ad- 
mit that  there  is  yet  a  doubtful  factor 
in  the  equation  which  must  perplex  all 
Unionist  reckoning  until  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  industrial  boroughs  ceases 
to  be  a  mystery.  Let  us  admit  that 
some  margin  of  hope  remains  for  the 
present  Cabinet,  and  that  it  is  a  margin 
which  Liberalism  would  use  every  ef- 
fort to  maintain  and  widen  if  the  Min- 
isterialists were  led  by  a  born  tactician 
and  combatant  like  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
But  unless  there  is  hope  of  holding  the 
industrial  boroughs  by  a  strong  and 
vivid  and  daring  democratic  policy,  de- 
liberately contemplating  another  work- 
ing alliance  with  the  Socialists  for  the 
purposes  of  the  next  General  Election, 
there  can  be  no  hope  whatever  for  the 
Government. 

We  have  looked  at  the  situation  in 
the  light  that  is  least  depressing  for 
the  Liberal  Party,  but  the  result  is  not 
reassuring.  Without  some  daring  de- 
velopment of  leadership  and  policy  it 
seems  altogether  improbable  that  Radi- 
calism can  keep  anything  like  its  ex- 
isting predominance  in  the  representa- 
tion even  of  the  manufacturing  con- 

GUugow  Herald,  are  political  signs  more  Im- 
portant than  has  been  generally  perceived. 
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stituencles.  We  have  had  evidence 
that  the  counties  are  going.  The 
small  boroughs  are  going.  London  in 
the  mass  Is  undoubtedly  going,  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  Opposition  may  hope  to 
wipe  out  the  huge  Radical  majority  at 
Peckham.  In  spite  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  great  provincial  bor- 
oughs, their  inhabitants  are  made  of 
the  common  electoral  clay.  They 
must  be  affected  more  or  less  by  the 
motives  determining  the  chauge  of 
opinion  in  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try. They  may  be  influenced  by  these 
same  motives  to  the  same  decisive  ex- 
tent Even  in  South  Leeds,  where 
the  local  circumstances,  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Yorkshire  Post,  were  ex- 
ceptionally unfavorable,  the  Unionist 
poll  shot  up  by  100  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  last  General  Election.  In 
Lancashire  the  education  difficulty  is 
straining  the  allegiance  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  voted  for  Liberal 
or  Labor  candidates  at  the  last  General 
Election.  Of  all  the  industrial  areas 
to  which  we  have  been  referring  the 
County  Palatine  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant There  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
tflf  outlook  for  tariff  reform — which 
does  not  and  cannot  promise  to  be  of 
great  immediate  value,  though  it  may 
be  of  vast  ultimate  importance  to  the 
cotton  constituencies — was  the  reverse 
of  brilliant  The  revival  of  the  secta- 
rian struggle  in  education  went  far  to 
change  all  that.  The  Licensing  Bill  is 
like  to  change  it  still  more.  Even  in 
Lancashire,  Ministers  are  like  to  be  the 
ablest  architects  of  their  own  ruin. 

And  next,  and  above  all,  comes 
the  loosening  and  rupture  of  the 
former  entente  cordiale — as  Ministerial- 
ists describe  it,  though  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party  have  repudiated 
the  term — between  Radicalism  and 
Socialism.  Unless  this  particular  fac- 
tor is  reversed,  the  Socialists  may 
lose  in  a  number  of  industrial  con- 
stituencies    in     the     North     of     Eng- 


land, the  Lowlands,  the  Midlands;  but 
Liberals  must  lose  in  all  these  districts, 
and  must  in  many  cases  lose  heavily 
by  comparison  with  the  last  General 
Election.  The  probability,  in  a  word, 
is  that  if  a  miniature  General  Election 
could  be  arranged  in  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  boroughs 
between  Forth  and  Trent  on  the  one 
side,  Clyde  and  Bristol  Channel  on  the 
other,  the  result  would  show  a  disas- 
trous decline  of  Liberalism.  Labor 
might  easily  seize  some  of  the  spoils, 
and  the  net  gain  to  the  Unionist  Party 
would  hardly  be  so  favorable  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  recent  contests  in  the  West 
and  South.  We  can  now  sum  up  our 
study.  The  unparalleled  majority  re- 
turned to  power  at  the  last  General 
Election  has  shed  its  popularity  with  a 
rapidity  almost  equally  unparalleled. 
Liberals  may,  and  of  course  will,  deny 
that  disaster  is  certain  or  that  there  is 
any  adequate  sign  of  a  defeat  reaching 
the  proportions  of  a  catastrophe.  But 
they  ought  not  to  deny,  and  if  they  are 
sagacious  they  will  not  deny,  that  the 
Cabinet  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
Noah  upon  first  intimation  of  the  ad- 
visability of  building  an  ark. 

There  is  the  menace  of  the  flood. 
The  only  doubt  is  as  to  what  extent  it 
will  be  destructive.  It  must  sweep 
away  a  large  part  of  the  Ministerial 
majority.  The  only  question  remain- 
ing, though  that  is  yet  enough  to  nour- 
ish hope,  is  whether  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  existing  majority  will  remain  to 
leave  it  effective  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  any  non-Unionist  and  anti- 
tariff  Government  In  power.  To  set 
the  prospect  in  another  light  What 
Liberalism  is  clearly  confronted  with 
is  nothing  less  than  remorseless  ruin. 
The  one  question  of  life  and  death  for 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  looks 
beyond  the  next  session  or  couple  of 
sessions  to  the  future,  is  whether  the 
rapid  advance  of  moral  disaster  may 
even  now  be  stayed,  and  whether  an 
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utter  dtbdcle  may  be  finally  averted  by 
some  effort  of  desperate  brilliancy. 

The  position  is  weakened  for  Radical- 
ism by  the  restoration  among  the 
Unionists  of  a  sufficient  agreement 
both  as  to  measures  and  men.  The 
personal  problem  upon  the  Opposition 
benches  is  simplified  and  subliminated 
after  an  unprecedented  manner.  The 
strange  barrenness  of  born  political 
talent  still  sterilizes  the  Unionist 
benches  as  a  whole.  From  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  Unionist 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
constituencies  not  one  dominating  fig- 
ure has  yet  emerged.  There  is  no  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is 
no  successor  to  Mr.  Balfour.  The  lack 
of  evident  heirs  to  the  Unionist  leader- 
ship is  becoming  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar features  of  public  life.  In  adver- 
sity Mr.  Balfour's  gifts  have  shone 
more  and  more  steadily.  They  have 
vanquished  more  and  more  the  preju- 
dice of  opponents  and  the  discontent  of 
strong  fiscal  reformers.  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  set  an  example  of 
invincible  tenacity.  He  speaks  better 
than  any  one  on  any  subject.  For  the 
first  time  he  has  shown  that  power  of 
indefinite  improvement  which,  when  re- 
vealed at  his  age,  is  a  sign  of  some- 
thing like  political  greatness.  "Mr. 
Balfour,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  several 
years  ago,  "has  already  a  greater  per- 
sonal influence  in  Parliament  than  any 
one  has  possessed  since  Mr.  Gladstone. 
If  he  lives  he  will  have  in  the  end  a 
greater  influence  over  the  House  of 
Commons  than  any  man  who  ever  sat 
in  it."  These  words  seemed  surpris- 
ing enough  at  the  time.  They  appear 
far  more  remarkable  now,  and  that 
they  may  possibly  be  recognized  later 
as  nothing  less  than  prophetic  is  the 
opinion  of  men  of  every  party  who 
have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  Parliament.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  the  coming  men  upon  the  Unionist 
benches  remarked  a  few  days  ago  that 


Mr.  Balfour  is  carrying  pure  Intellect 
to  a  pitch  of  unfairness.  Being  al- 
ready immeasurably  in  front  of  any  of 
his  followers  in  point  of  Parliamentary 
aptitude,  he  has  still  improved  during 
the  last  two  sessions  more  rapidly  than 
any  of  them. 

Thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  problem 
of  men  for  the  Unionist  Party  is  even 
simpler  up  to  a  point  than  the  problem 
of  measures.     But  the  simplicity  in  the 
second   case   may    become    dangerous. 
That  is  why  we  have  dwelt  upon  it  in 
this    connection.      The    last    Unionist 
Government  was  unpopular  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  its  personnel  even 
while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  member 
of  it.      The  task  of  carrying  any  re- 
formed  tariff   through   the    House    of 
Commons  would  be  tremendous  to  an 
extent  that  the  average  tariff  reformer 
but  vaguely  conceives.      The  difficulty 
will  have  to  be  grappled  with  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  there  the  is- 
sue of  life  and  death  will  be  decided. 
The  work  to  be  undertaken  would  have 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  whole  Parlia- 
mentary powers  of  a  Pitt,  or  a  Peel,  or 
a  Gladstone  in  their  prime.       Unless 
the    Unionist    Party    can    succeed  ^p 
throwing   some    fresh    and    masterful 
force   into  the  great   arena,    there    Is 
every   possibility   that  the  Opposition 
may  fail  in  a  few  years  through  sheer 
lack  of  vitalizing  and  combative  per- 
sonalities.     If  any  calamity  were  to 
happen  to  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  next  few 
years,    the   electioneering  fortunes    of 
Liberalism  might  be  repaired  as  if  by 
magic.      This  is  a  more  important  fac- 
tor in  the  whole  situation  than  has  been 
even  remotely  realized  up  to  now  by 
the  average  politicians  of  any  party. 

We  can  now  turn  with  more  advan- 
tage to  the  duality  of  the  problem  upon 
the  Liberal  side — to  the  question  of 
measures  and  the  question  of  men.  But 
here  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  a 
broad  and  obvious  distinction  to  be 
drawn.      The  advantages  possessed  op 
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to  now  by  the  Liberal  Party  have  been 
mainly  personal.  The  Ministerialists 
have  been  chiefly  embarrassed  by  the 
number,  nature,  and  variety  of  their 
principles.  Measures  have  accounted 
for  the  misfortunes  threatening  to 
throw  down  the  whole  fabric  of  Radi- 
cal ascendency  from  the  height  of  suc- 
cess into  an  abyss  of  disaster.  Some 
further  measures  in  the  opinion  of  san- 
guine souls  might  mitigate  the  ruin. 
One  measure  in  the  opinion  of  a  far 
larger  number  of  persons  might  avert 
it  wholly  and  retrieve  the  situation. 
The  greater  likelihood  is  that  the  im- 
mediate future  of  Liberalism  and  its 
fate  at  the  next  election  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  three  or  four  men  to 
whom  the  whole  fortunes  of  their  party 
are  now  visibly  committed.  With  the 
purely  legislative  factors  which  have 
brought  about  the  present  situation  we 
need  not  deal  in  detail.  The  trium- 
phant coalition  in  the  last  General  Elec- 
tion produced  a  loose  Parliamentary 
kartell  possessing  a  huge  nominal  ma- 
jority, but  profoundly  weakened  by  its 
size  and  composition.  There  was  a 
strong  democratic  demand  for  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill.  There  was  a 
great  negative  pronouncement  against 
the  late  Government  Its  successors 
had  no  positive  and  unmistakable  man- 
date from  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
whole  for  any  legislation  in  particular 
-.part  from  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  In 
'he  course  of  years  there  had  accumu- 
lated a  great  deal  of  vague  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Unionist  statutes.  There 
was  a  wide  and  acute  feeling  against 
Mr.  Balfour's  Education  Act  and  a 
narrower  but  tenacious  feeling  against 
his  Licensing  Bill.  But,  as  we  know 
in  all  ordinary  relations,  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  anything  in  itself  does  not 
necessarily  mean  being  in  favor  of  the 
only  practicable  alternative. . 

The  country  was  exhausted  by  the 
war.  It  was  not  in  humor  for  doing 
real  justice  or  even  giving  serious  at- 


tention to  the  principles  oLany  Union- 
ist domestic  legislation  passed  during 
the  war  or  after  it.  The  average  man 
had  acquired  the  impression  that 
Unionist  Ministers  as  a  body  were  in- 
competent and  that  Unionist  measures 
in  the  lump  were  bad.  This  was  a 
general  prejudice,  though  on  that  ac- 
count not  less  formidable  for  the  mo- 
ment. The  later  sequel,  however,  of 
this  state  of  mind  has  now  been  seen. 
The  constituencies  were  inclined  to  be- 
lieve a  few  years  ago  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
Bills  fell  short  of  perfection.  The  na- 
tion had  no  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
principles  to  be  substituted  by  a  Liberal 
Government  for  Mr.  Balfour's  proceed- 
ings. The  lines  upon  which  it  is  now 
attempted  to  reverse  Unionist  legisla- 
tion are  far  more  unpopular  on  the 
whole  than  anything  which  was  defec- 
tive in  that  legislation  itself.  In  the 
first  flush  of  the  new  Parliament  the 
trades  union  claim  was  satisfied.  Up 
to  that  point  Liberals,  Socialists,  and 
Nationalists  stood  together  on  common 
ground.  There  they  were  solid. 
Thenceforward  their  relations  were  a 
moral  chaos. '  The  first  attempt  to  deal 
with  education  broke  up  the  original  co- 
alition. The  Nationalists  were  more 
ardently  in  favor  of  the  full  denomina- 
tional system  than  was  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  House.  The  Socialists  were 
in  favor  of  the  secularist  solution. 
Clauses  vital  to  Mr.  Birrell's  unhappy 
project  were  abhorred  by  a  militant 
minority  among  Nonconformists  them- 
selves. Liberal  Churchmen  were 
chilled.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  merits  of  what  was  called  the  Bir- 
relligious  Bill,  it  was  certain  to  divide 
to  the  utmost  the  forces  that  had  fought 
for  each  other  at  the  General  Election. 
Mr.  Birrell's  measure  was  cast  out 
by  the  peers  with  ignominy.  The  next 
distinct  phase  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
present  Government  had  been  reached. 
Liberalism,  after  a  dozen  years  of  re- 
flection, was  once  more  face  to  face 
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with  the  old  issue  of  life  and  death — 
the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  will  always  remain  hard  to  under- 
stand why,  with  all  the  experience  of 
the  past  to  warn  them  and  with  all 
the  main  contingencies  of  the  future 
plainly  in  view,  Ministers  should  have 
chosen  to  fill  their  first  session  with 
an  Education  Bill.  Why  begin  battle 
in  the  weakest  possible  position  and 
engage  in  conflict  with  the  peers  upon 
the  very  issue  where  the  Socialists  and 
the  Irish  Party  were  least  in  accord- 
ance with  their  Radical  allies?  It  will 
be  better,  however,  to  refer  further  on 
to  the  general  question  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  unparalleled  majority  re- 
mained still  intact  for  many  purposes, 
and  all  its  sections  were  still  fresh  for 
their  several  intents.  The  second  ses- 
sion was  a  session  of  expectancy.  The 
Small  Holdings  Bill  was  passed,  and 
Liberal  promises  in  the  shires  lost 
.power  with  fulfilment  There  is  no 
gratitude  in  politics,  and  parties  lose 
some  support  whenever  they  keep  their 
promises,  though  they  doubtless  lose 
more  when  they  break  them. 

No  southerner  will  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  Caledonian  mysteries  of  the 
corresponding  legislation  vainly  pro- 
posed for  consumption  beyond  the  bor- 
der. But  again  one  thing  is  certain. 
There  is  some  degree  of  dissension.  It 
is  clear  that  the  overwhelming  move- 
ment against  the  Unionist  Party  which 
showed  itself  at  the  last  General  Elec- 
tion is  broken  even  in  Scotland.  Seats 
will  be  lost  even  north  of  the  Tweed. 
There  may  even  be  a  Liberal  Flodden 
if  the  Cabinet  continues  its  strange 
policy  in  regard  to  the  peers  of  loudly 
challenging  the  issue  and  shirking  the 
decision. 

The  second  session  was  a  session  of 
expectancy,  speculation  was  centred 
upon  the  next.  A  third  session  is  in- 
variably critical  and  almost  always  <le- 
cisive  for  the  career  of  a  Government 
and  the  fate  of  a  party.    For  this  pe- 


riod Ministries  are  supposed  to  hold 
decisive  measures  in  reserve.  With 
regard  to  personal  reputations,  the  ef- 
fect is  like  that  of  a  test  match.  Gone 
is  the  freshness  which  makes  even  me- 
diocrity buoyant  in  the  opening  years  of 
a  new  Parliament  Shallow  talents  are 
exhausted.  The  people  of  one  idea  and 
those  who  are  only  good  on  one  subject 
are  found  out  The  essentially  third- 
rate  men  who  seemed  to  shine  with  the 
brightest  at  the  outset  begin  to  repeat 
themselves.  The  swans  of  a  first  ses- 
sion are  in  many  cases  the  geese  of  a 
third.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  fire  and 
decision  always  felt  among  the  rank 
and  file  when  in  due  course  begins  the 
season  of  compromises,  apologies,  and 
casuistry  which  comes  upon  the  adhe- 
rents of  every  Administration.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  for  their  part 
must  either  scamp  their  speeches  or 
their  work.  They  have  less  and  less 
time  to  prepare  their  remarks.  They 
flag  in  the  sparkling  game  of  raillery 
and  repartee  which  must  be  kept  up  at 
any  cost  if  a  majority  is  to  wear  well. 
Men  of  Cabinet  rank,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
his  colleagues,  may  have  shown  at  first 
a  very  high  level  of  debating  ability. 
But  more  Ministers  go  back  than  come 
forward.  Weeding  out  takes  place  by  a 
remorseless  process  of  odious  compari- 
sons. All  parties  find  out  in  a  third 
session  that  they  do  not  possess  that 
number  of  first-class  fighting-men  that 
was  supposed  when  they  were  pressing 
ou  to  certain  victory  with  every  con- 
ceivable advantage  upon  their  side. 
In  a  word,  with  the  third  session  the 
heart  is  out  of  all  the  mystery  of  a 
new  Parliament.  Governments  nave 
given  the  whole  of  their  measure.  Rep- 
utations are  sorted  out  and  programmes 
are  revealed.  The  Opposition  begin  to 
wage  a  hammering  campaign.  Nothing 
will  then  save  a  party  in  power  or  even 
minimize  disaster  except  unremitting 
energy,    audacity,    and    resource — far- 
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sighted  sagacity  projected  towards  the 
conditions  under  which  the  ultimate 
struggle  must  be  fought  In  the  constit- 
uencies, and  sheer  combative  genius. 
A  party  in  such  a  position  always  needs 
a  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  question  is 
whether  Liberalism  possesses  his  equiv- 
alent. 

Within  two  months  from  the  opening 
of  its  third  session  the  Liberal  Party 
finds  itself  simultaneously  oppressed  by 
all  the  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  past  Licensing  and  educa- 
tion have  been  equally  fatal  to  Minis- 
tries. In  addition  to  these  there  is  the 
new  and  even  more  formidable  problem 
of  the  future  relations  between  Radical- 
ism and  Labor.  And  there  is  ap- 
proaching in  the  shape  of  old-age  pen- 
sions the  most  serious  financial  experi- 
ment that  this  or  perhaps  any  other 
nation  had  ever  made.  To  estimate 
the  legislative  merits  of  the  Education 
Bill  or  the  Licensing  Bill  is  not  ger- 
mane to  our  present  business.  From 
the  electoral  point  of  view  it  seems  to 
the  present  writer  that  these  are  two 
of  the  most  ruinous  measures  ever  in- 
troduced by  any  Government.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  rouse  enthusiasm 
upon  behalf  of  Mr.  McKenna  and  his 
proposals.  All  educationalists,  even 
those  who  have  been  most  ardently 
anxious  for  a  settlement,  regard  the 
j  r-  311 1  measure  with  misgiving  and 
'  ;i  with  dismay.  The  total  public 
<  v  i  <mditure  upon  education  would  be 
-  -nously  reduced.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult would  be  to  depress  the  general 
level  of  national  education  and  to  in- 
jure and  discourage  a  large  part  of  the 
touching  profession.  The  Catholic  vote 
wfal  be  alienated  to  a  large  extent.  The 
Government  will  lose  a  valuable 
amount  of  Church  of  England  support 
At  the  same  time,  passive  registers  and 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  as  a  whole 
are  asked  to  believe  that  conscience  is 
satisfied  and  principles  vindicated  when 
denominatlonali8m   ceases   to   be   sup- 


ported out  of  the  rates  and  becomes 
more  heavily  subsidised  out  of  taxes. 
For  the  passive  resister  to  pay  out  of 
one  pocket  was  intolerable,  but  if  he 
pays  out  of  the  other  pocket  towards 
the  same  purposes  the  Wrong  becomes 
the  Right.  To  the  mass  of  men  this  is 
quite  unintelligible.  It  is  plain  that 
Mr.  McKenna's  Bill  commands  upon 
the  whole  a  smaller  amount  of  vigor- 
ous support  and  probably  raises  a 
wider  extent  of  resolute  hostility  than 
any  Education  Bill  ever  introduced. 
Most  Ministerialists  are  now  aware  of 
this  fact.  The  country  was  not  en- 
thusiastic for  some  features  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's Act,  but  it  would  far  rather 
maintain  the  existing  system  than 
adopt  Mr.  McKenna's  propositions. 
That  this  is  the  correct  analysis  of  the 
situation  will  be  admitted  by  any  Lib- 
eral who  is  in  touch  with  feeling  and 
opinion  in  the  North  of  England. 

Upon  this,  however,  follows  the  Li- 
censing Bill,  and  it  threatens  to  destroy 
this  Government  and  every  cause  repre- 
sented by  Liberalism  in  its  last  phase. 
The  fury  of  the  trade  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  would  have  been  in  any 
case  a  sufficiently  formidable  factor  cer- 
tain to  cause  the  loss  of  some  dozens  of 
seats.  But  the  Liberal  Party  makes 
the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  if  it 
imagines  that  it  has  to  combat  nothing 
but  a  domineering  and  corrupt  inter- 
est. Again,  the  present  writer  is  not 
now  going  into  the  abstract  merits  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  measure.  Some  practical 
considerations  with  regard  to  it  are 
very  clear.  It  is  not  enough,  it  never 
has  been  enough,  for  Liberalism  to 
have  behind  it  the  militant  zeal  of  mid- 
dle-class Nonconformity.  Liberalism 
must  always  fail  and  perish  unless  it 
can  rouse  democracy.  The  problem 
for  a  Government  like  the  present  is 
not  merely  how  to  draft  competent  or 
plausible  Bills,  but  how  to  embody  in 
the  plainest  possible  form  such  pur- 
poses as  shall  carry  the  sympathy  of 
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the  people  along  with  them.  To  se- 
cure success  in  this  direction  is  doubt- 
less infinitely  difficult,  but  Liberalism 
depends  upon  the  attainment  of  posi- 
tive objects.  Unless  it  excites  positive 
enthusiasm  among  the  mass  of  men,  it 
can  only  drift  to  "defeat.  That  is  why 
it  is  drifting  now  to  a  defeat  which 
may  be  more  annihilating  than  the 
most  pessimistic  realist  upon  the  Min- 
isterial benches  has  yet  dared  to  im- 
agine. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  democracy  has 
no  prejudice  against  the  publican,  and 
is  not  drawn  towards  any  proposals 
which  seem  to  penalize  The  Trade. 
There  Is  no  popular  belief  that  the  Bill 
will  do  anything  to  promote  temper- 
ance. There  is  a  strong  popular  im- 
pression that  financial  injustice  will  be 
inflicted  upon  the  Interests  dealt  with. 
There  is  the  greatest  dislike  of  the 
prospect  of  dear  beer.  The  "time- 
limit"  excites  alarm  and  distrust. 
There  would  be  an  overwhelming  pro- 
nouncement against  the  period  of  four- 
teen year 8  if  a  plebiscite  could  be  taken 
upon  that  particular  point.  The  finan- 
cial clauses  of  the  Bill  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully explained  to  any  ordinary  au- 
dience. They  can  only  be  defended  by 
long  and  complicated  arguments.  But 
among  the  voters  with  the  cross-bench 
mind  whose  prejudices  and  sentiments 
go  far  to  turn  elections,  there  is  a  pro- 
found repugnance  to  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  the  "time-limit"  without  compen- 
sation. A  license  is  not  absolute  prop- 
erty, and  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ence between  that  and  anything  which 
a  man  with  full  right  can  call  his  own 
may  be  conceded  at  once.  But  it  Is 
idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  State 
recognizes  market  value  whenever  it 
levies  upon  Jhe  Trade.  These  are  vast 
interests  which  have  been  acquired  by 
purchase  and  built  up  by  the  ability  and 
diligence  of  years.  The  average  li- 
cense is  a  form,  though  a  peculiar 
form,  of  property.      To  force  any  form 


of  property  to  wipe  itself  out  at  its 
own  expense  within  less  than  a  decade 
and  a  half  Is  again  a  principle  for 
which  no  enthusiasm  exists  or  can  be 
made  to  exist  outside  the  limited  ranks 
of  the  temperance  associations.  There 
Is  not  the  democratic  force  behind  any 
part  of  the  Licensing  Bill  which  could 
enable  the  Government  to  drive  it 
through.  The  truth  Is,  of  course,  that 
measures  never  succeed  If  they  mix  up 
things  that  differ.  There  is  the  mat- 
ter of  morals.  There  is  the  matter  of 
money.  These  are  separate  Issues. 
There  is  no  vestige  of  anything  like  a 
national  conviction  that  public  morals 
would  be  served  by  the  Bill.  The 
ideal  of  two  public-houses  Instead  of 
three  is  one  that  does  not  appeal  to  the 
democratic  mind.  Imagination  has 
not  been  touched.  The  conscience  of 
the  country  has  not  been  mobilized. 
That  is  the  situation,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  one  more  likely  to 
involve  a  Government  in  perplexity  end- 
ing in  paralysis. 

There  is  one  bolt  still  unshot  Mr. 
Asquith  is  urged  to  embody  old-age 
pensions  in  the  Finance  Bill  in  a  form 
safe  from  the  Interference  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  need  not  speculate 
closely  upon  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
to  be  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  it  Is  clear  that  the  last 
hopes  of  Liberalism  depend  upon  it  It 
is  assumed  that  the  plan  will  be  non- 
contributory.  But  again  let  us  look  at 
that  matter  from  the  electoral  stand- 
point Any  non-contributory  scheme 
must  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the 
fund  the  vast  majority  of  the  taxpayers 
who  provide  the  money.  That  device 
will  be  as  unpopular  among  very  large 
and  important  classes  of  voters  as  any 
scheme  it  is  easy  to  Imagine.  But 
again  there  is  no  gratitude  In  politics. 
Ministers  will  gain  no  support  from 
passing  old-age  pensions  into  law.  If 
the  benefits  could  be  enjoyed  at  once, 
many  persons  would  draw  the  pensions 
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rind  help  to  turn  out  the  Ministry  I 
There  is  no  electoral  virtue  in  perform- 
ance. But  is  there  any  support  in  ex- 
pectancy? The  Government  has  been 
for  some  time  irretrievably  committed 
to  old-age  pensions  in  some  form — and 
the  by-elections  have  begun  to  be  dis- 
astrous. So  much  for  expectancy.  It 
seems  idle  to  expect  any  improvement 
upon  this  basis.  The  Budget  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  definite  scheme 
which  will  doubtless  stimulate  discus- 
sion and  rouse  among  the  people  them- 
selves some  sense  of  what  is  at  stake. 
But  democracy  is  ill-fitted  for  financial 
controversy,  and  there  will  be  a  spread- 
ing of  doubt  and  a  weakening  of  confi- 
dence. There  is  no  prospect  except 
loss  of  votes. 

There  is  one  chance  and  only  one. 
Mr.  Asquith  would  require  supreme 
courage  and  personal  greatness  to  adopt 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  right  so- 
lution. Whatever  actuarial  calcula- 
tions may  say  to  it,  the  country  is  not 
yet  ready  for  a  non-contributory 
scheme.  At  some  future  period,  during 
a  more  flourishing  condition  of  the  na- 
tional finances  and  at  a  time  when  the 
competition  in  armaments  may  be  less 
remorseless,  a  universal  and  non-con- 
tributory scheme  would  stand  some 
chance  of  being  preferred  upon  grounds 
of  fiscal  convenience.  At  present  it  is 
certain  that  some  contributory  plan 
ought  to  have  been  introduced,  if  only 
as  a  measure  of  transition.  We  can- 
not afford  for  a  moment  to  forget  the 
vital  importance  of  maintaining  a  full 
sense  of  political  responsibility  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  A  contributory 
scheme  would  be  more  complicated,  and 
in  the  long  run  might  even  be  less  eco- 
nomical. But  it  would  be  an  invalu- 
able factor  in  the  political  education  of 
democracy,  it  would  form  a  direct  link 
between  every  member  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  State,  and  it  would 
force  the  humblest  citizen  to  think. 
Mr.   Asquith  has  evidently  weakened 


upon  his  original  intentions  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  question  has  in- 
creased. He  is  no  longer  so  certain  as 
he  professed  to  be  at  the  outset  that  a 
universal  and  non-contributory  scheme 
would  be  best 

If  he  were  big  enough  to  admit  the 
rashness  of  his  earlier  utterances,  to 
cast  a  pernicious  consistency  to  the 
winds,  and  to  make  what  would  be 
both  a  brilliant  and  a  moderate  move, 
he  would  determine  to  bring  in  a  con- 
tributory scheme.  The  wind  would  be 
taken  temporarily  out  of  the  sails  of  the 
Opposition,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
Unionists  should  endeavor  to  outbid  the 
Radicals  by  taking  up  the  non-contribu- 
tory method.  The  Socialists  would 
rage  furiously  together,  but  their  an- 
tagonism would  not  be  very  serious. 
Unionists  could  not  denounce  a  non- 
contributory  scheme.  Mr.  Asquith's 
courage  and  common  sense  would  be 
extolled  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  revolt  against 
the  Government  might  not  be  arrested, 
but  the  loss  of  votes  would  be  much 
less  rapid  than  the  utter  slump  of 
Radical  fortunes  in  the  constituencies 
which  is  otherwise  to  be  expected. 

And  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx  will  still 
remain  to  be  answered.  The  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  answer  will  in  any  case 
be  wrong.  Liberalism  has  again  failed 
in  its  struggle  with  the  peers,  and  this 
is  the  great  misfortune  looming  behind 
all  others.  The  self-confidence  of  the 
unparalleled  majority  is  destroyed  be- 
cause the  peers  have  hopelessly  beaten 
It.  Its  members  cannot  count  by  any 
means  upon  the  support  of  the  country 
in  their  quarrel  with  the  hereditary 
chamber.  Bven  the  Labor  members 
have  no  eager  desire  to  face  their  con- 
stituents again.  The  Education  Bill 
as  it  stands  might  be  flung  out  and  no 
dog  would  bark.  The  peers  rejected 
Mr.  Bin-ell's  measure  with  impunity. 
They  might  destroy  Mr.  McKenna's 
proposals  without  raising  a  ripple  of  se- 
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rious  agitation.  Unionists  would  be 
far  more  exultant  than  at  the  moment 
of  Mr.  Birreirs  failure;  the  Nationalists 
would  be  mute;  the  Socialists  would 
make  academic  comments  in  favor  of 
the  secularist  solution,  but  there  would 
not  be  a  ripple  of  Indignation  upon 
the  surface  of  public  sentiment.  This 
position  means  moral  bankruptcy.  It 
means  a  state  of  things  that  will  till 
the  constituencies  more  and  more  with 
the  ridicule  that  destroys.  It  means 
the  ignominious  and  fatal  collapse  of 
Liberal  pride  and  power. 

No  leader  of  the  conventional  stamp 
of  mind  and  temperament,  no  matter 
how  much  force  and  ability  of  a  kind 
he  may  possess,  can  remedy  this  situ- 
ation.     What  is  called  for  is  a  Kadical 
statesman  who  would  revive  the  rdle 
played  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.    There  is  an  urgent 
and  an  ominous  hour.      Where  is  the 
man?      For  all  practical  purposes  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  ceased 
to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  never  can 
resume  that  position  in  any  effective 
sense.      All  old  scores  are  sponged  out 
in  his  respect.      He  has  ceased  to  be  a 
party  figure.      His  illness  is  followed 
with  infinite  sympathy  and  solicitude 
by  the  nation.      But  it  is  essential  that 
the  inevitable  changes  should  be  carried 
out  as  soon  as  the  Prime  Minister's 
physicians  consider  advisable,  and  that 
the  title  should  belong  to  the  statesman 
who  already  bears  all  the  real  responsi- 
bility of  the  office.      In  spite  of  the  deep 
discontent  and  apprehension  of  nearly 
half  the  Liberal  Party,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Asquith  must  succeed 
to  the  Premiership.       He  has  at  the 
present  moment  no  possible  competitor, 
and  he  has  earned  the  succession   by 
an  evident  and  incontestable  efficiency 
for  all  Parliamentary  purposes.      Men 
playing  for  a  great  prize  and  aware 
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that  everything  depends  upon  their 
alertness  and  self-control  have  often 
developed  unexpected  qualities.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  become  a  still  more  com- 
plete master  of  his  resonant  and  tren- 
chant style.  But  he  gave  long  ago  his 
full  measure.  We  have  had  no  man 
in  politics  who  has  been  more  generally 
equal  to  himself  or  whose  perform- 
ances have  been  of  more  certain  and 
uniform  excellence  within  strict  limits. 
But  Mr.  Asquith  has  never  shown  any 
command  or  the  least  hint  of  capacity 
for  command  over  the  emotional  and 
imaginative  forces  which  are  the 
dynamic  agent  in  politics. 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
becomes  Prime  Minister,  it  will  be  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  may  not  again 
fill  the  position.      He  will  be  under  the 
temptation  to  which  Mr.  Balfour  suc- 
cumbed  after  1902   with   fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  last  Unionist  Govern- 
ment.     The   new   Premier   would    be 
tempted  to  hang  on  at  any  cost  and  to 
postpone  the  dissolution  until  1911  in 
face  of  the  rising  wrath  and  humor  of 
the  constituencies.      Liberalism  would 
exist  in  a  state  of  impotence  and  paral- 
ysis, or  would  legislate  by  permission 
of  the  peers.    The  end  of  that  situation 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  political 
landslide  as  mighty  as  the  last  but  In 
the.  reverse  direction.    It  is  obvious  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt  that  there  Is 
only  one  man  with  the  suppleness,  the 
audacity,  the  astuteness,  and  the  tire 
which  might  enable  Liberalism  even  yet 
to    fight    a    great    rearguard    action, 
or     even     to     win     another     victory 
by  a  desperately  uarrow  margin.     That 
man  is  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  evidently  des- 
tined to  be  an  unauthorized  leader  ir 
he  has  the  creative  insight  and  judg- 
ment  from    which    unauthorized   pro- 
grammes are  born. 

"Cafcfcu." 
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"Sevilla!  Sevilla !"  is  the  cry  from 
the  brazen  throats  of  a  hundred  excited 
porters  as  they  rush  towards  the  doors 
of  our  railway  carriages;  "Sevilla, 
Sevilla!"  echoes  the  sigh  of  relief 
from  the  weary  hearts  of  the  passen- 
gers who  have  spent  the  last  one  or 
two  or  three  nights  in  the  train  in  or- 
der to  reach  Seville  in  time  for  the 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week.  The  scene 
at  the  station  is  one  of  Indescribable 
confusion;  travel-stained  pilgrims, 
jaded  and  helpless,  stumbling  along  af- 
ter the  porters  so  laden  with  hand-bag- 
gage that  but  little  of  the  human  is 
visible  beneath  the  burden;  hotel-run- 
ners, guides,  couriers,  and  harpies  of 
all  descriptions,  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  discordant  voices;  horses  neighing 
and  mules  braying;  railway  officials  ar- 
guing in  tones  of  high  indignation  with 
travellers  who  complain  that  their  lug- 
gage is  lost;  such  is  my  impression  of 
aii  early  morning  arrival  in  Seville, 
whilst  the  Spanish  soldier  propped 
against  his  musket  drowsily  consumes 
the  end  of  a  ragged  cigarette. 

I  have  spent  Passion  Week  in  many 
Catholic  towns  in  Europe,  and  have 
been  haunted  by  the  austere  silence 
that  pervades  them  during  the  holy  oc- 
tave. Penance  and  devotion  are  the 
prevailing  notes  in  Dresdeii  and 
Munich,  in  Florence  and  Vienna  and 
Rome.  But  in  Seville  the  passing  of 
Palm  Sunday  is  the  sign  that  the  holi- 
days have  begun;  and  if  the  haughty 
Spaniard  (as  the  guide-books  call  him) 
is  ever  roused  from  his  delightful  indo- 
lence it  is  during  the  week  that  pre- 
cedes and  that  which  follows  Easter 
Sunday.  One  cannot  say  that  he  be- 
comes business-like,  for  that  would  be 
no  compliment  to  the  integrity  of  com- 
merce, for  he  becomes  keenly  alive  to 
the  value  of  ready  money,  which  he  ex- 


tracts with  consummate  ease  from  the 
unsuspecting  alien.  The  hotels  treble 
their  prices  without  enlarging  their  ac- 
commodation or  improving  their  prim- 
itive systems;  the  couriers  make  a  little 
fortune  in  a  fortnight  out  of  commis- 
sions from  the  various  shops,  together 
with  lucrative  speculations  in  seats  for 
the  bull-flghts  and  processions  and  the 
exorbitant  prices  which  they  charge 
for  quite  moderate  services;  the  attend- 
ants in  the  public  buildings  and  gar- 
dens dog  the  footsteps  of  the  tourist  in 
relays,  and  insist  upon  a  gratuity  for 
so  doing;  the  halt  and  the  lame  and  the 
blind  swarm  in  the  streets  and  at  the 
door  of  every  church  and  beg  for  alms. 
Therefore,  O  pilgrim  to  the  land  of  the 
"Santissima,"  if  you  would  be  at  your 
ease  in  Seville  during  Holy  Week,  car- 
ing nothing  for  the  shortcomings  of  ho- 
tels or  the  importunities  of  the  haughty 
Spaniard,  you  must  arrive  with  a  heart 
full  of  patience  and  a  wallet  filled  with 
gold. 

Surely  Seville  is  the  artist's  Paradise; 
for  where  else  can  he  find  such  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  to  stimulate  his  imag- 
ination and  to  fill  his  canvas?  Or  per- 
haps it  is  his  Purgatory,  for  its  beau- 
ties are  so  delicate  and  elusive,  the 
number  of  its  aspects  so  countless, 
that  he  may  well  despair  of  satisfying 
himself  or  of  conveying  to  others  any 
faithful  picture  of  this  city  of  the  sun. 
Indeed  the  artist's  task  is  one  of  almost 
hopeless  difficulty,  for  in  Seville  we 
each  love  our  own  love  best;  how  then 
can  he  paint  for  all?  There  is  the 
charm  of  the  narrow  streets  of  lofty 
houses,  each  with  its  noble  doors  stud- 
ded with  brass,  its  finely-wrought  iron 
grille,  its  cool  court  and  fountain  be- 
yond; how  refreshing  is  the  sight  of 
these  at  noonday,  how  inviting  when 
the  moonbeams  glance  across  the  mar- 
ble pavement  and  one  hears  the  sound 
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of  a  guitar  played  by  an  unseen  hand! 
Or  there  is  the  attraction  of  the  hum- 
bler lanes  of  many-storied  tenements, 
with  bright  faces  peeping  from  behind 
barred  windows  into  the  street  below, 
where  a  string  of  patient  mules  threads 
its  way  between  stalls  of  gleaming 
fruit  and  vegetables  toward  the 
Giralda  Belfry  which  towers  in  the 
distance.  No  less  alluring  from  another 
point  of  view  are  the  squares  of  the 
city  with  their  fountains  and  their 
palm  trees  and  lovely  little  Spanish 
children;  herein  the  manhood  of  Anda- 
lucia  rests  from  his  labor  all  day  long, 
whilst  his  wife  tends  the  shop,  or 
washes  clothes  in  the  picturesque  quad- 
rangle surrounded  with  ornamental 
wooden  balconies  known  as  the  Corral 
del  Conde,  or  rolls  cigars  with  some 
3000  other  ladies  at  the  tobacco  fac- 
tory for  the  miserable  pittance  of  a 
shilling  or  eighteen  pence  a  day. 

This  last  allusion  reminds  me  that, 
during  the  holiday  weeks,  all  visitors 
to  Seville  are  not  artists  by  profession, 
and  that  they  have  come  thus  far  in 
search  of  "life"  and  "local  color,"  and 
admirable  monuments  of  ancient  days. 
Assuredly  they  will  not  '  be  disap- 
pointed, but  will  be  busy  the  livelong 
day  and  night.  For  them  the  Alcazar 
Gardens  are  always  open,  a  vision  of 
radiant  beauty  when  the  roses  are  in 
flower,  the  plum  and  almond  in  full 
blossom,  and  the  orange  trees  heavy 
with  golden  fruit.  For  them  a  variety 
of  churches  to  visit,  none  of  really 
great  beauty  through  and  through  but 
each  with  something— a  picture,  a  tiled 
tower,  a  famous  piece  of  carving,  or  an 
array  of  embroidered  vestments,— that 
gives  it  a  character  of  its  own.  For 
them  the  tobacco  factories  already  re- 
ferred to,  where  hundreds  of  women 
and  girls  sit  hour  after  hour  in  long 
vaulted  chambers,  rolling  cheap  cigars 
and  cigarettes  in  an  atmosphere  so 
reeking  (shared  by  a  large  number  of 
babies  in  cradles  at  their  mothers*  feet) 


that  we  wonder  whether  such  things  as 
Factory  Acts  exist  in  Spain.  Then 
there  are  the  palaces  of  the  various 
grandees  whose  homes  are  at  Seville; 
some  of  these  are  still  the  fortunate 
abodes  of  art  treasures,  but  more  are, 
alas,  only  "shadows  of  great  names" 
and  have  participated  in  the  general 
decline  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
country-  This  fact  need  not,  however, 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  casual 
traveller;  for,  as  he  drives  along  Las 
Delicias  (the  fashionable  promenade  for 
rank  and  beauty),  beside  the  waters  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  he  will  find  many 
of  the  outward  signs  of  wealth  .in  the 
smart  carriages  which  gather  there 
each  afternoon;  and,  if  he  joins  the  ani- 
mated throng  that  crowds  the  Oalle  de 
Las  Sierpes  from  dusk  until  midnight, 
he  will  certainly  convince  himself  that 
these  gay  gossips  are  supremely  indif- 
ferent to  the  merits  of  a  full' purse, 
whether  public  or  private,  so  long  as 
the  weather  is  warm  and  the  heart  is 
young. 

This  temperament  of  reckless  and  un- 
tiring indolence  makes  the  Andalusian 
by  far  the  best  fl&neur  that  I  can  claim 
to  have  met.  He  reserves  the  whole  of 
his  energy  for  betting  at  the  cock-fights, 
which  take  place  on  Sunday  afternoons 
amid  scenes  of  indescribable  noise,  and 
for  securing  a  good  place  for  himself  at 
the  bull-ring  which,  at  least  on  Easter 
Sunday,  is  far  better  attended  than 
High  Mass  at  all  the  churches  in  Seville- 
put  together.  I  suppose  that  every 
traveller  steels  himself  to  the  point  of 
seeing  a  bull-flght,  and  most  of  us  leave 
the  ring  with  much  the  same  impres- 
sion; namely,  that,  if  the  horses  were- 
eliminated,  we  could  give  our  unre- 
served admiration  to  an  exhibition 
which,  besides  being  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, demands  the  maximum  of 
skill  and  courage.  So  far  as  my  own 
observation  goes,  I  cannot  help  think* 
ing  that  this  point  of  view  is  gaining* 
ground  in  Spain;  and  it  may  be  that. 
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before  long  the  "picador"  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  or  else  that  he 
will  be  a  first-class  rider  mounted  on 
a  first-class  animal  with  orders  to  in- 
vite but  to  elude  each  charge  of  the 
bull,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  if  his 
horse  is  gored  he  will  be  "warned  off" 
every  ring  in  Spain. 

II. 

How  far  one  is  justified  in  writing  an 
Impression  of  any  Cathedral  without 
dealing  with  its  architectural  and  other 
material  details  I  know  not.  Possibly 
there  is  no  excuse  for  such  an  under- 
taking. Yet,  after  spending  the  larger 
part  of  Holy  Week  within  the  walls  of 
Seville  Cathedral,  I  know  that  my  im- 
pression cannot  be  conveyed  in  terms 
of  aisles  and  columns,  of  proportion  or 
perspective;  all  of  these  bear  their  part 
in  the  picture  in  my  memory,  but  each 
is  subordinate  and  suffused  in  the  flood 
of  softened  light  which  streams  through 
matchless  stained-glass  windows,  and 
is  mellowed  into  the  general  scheme  * 
of  beauty  by  the  autumnal  glow 
from  the  time-worn  walls  of  the 
sacred  building.  It  matters  nothing 
by  which  door  one  enters;  the  ef- 
fect Is  the  same  from  all;  a  forest 
of  lofty  columns  supporting  a  roof  of 
exceeding  richness,  broad  aisles  reced- 
ing far  into  the  gloom,  figures  in  pur- 
ple and  white  moving  out  of  the  dark' 
ness  toward  the  tall  candles  that  burn 
before  the  great  High  Altar,  voices 
chanting  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
carven  choir,  vaporous  incense  filling 
the  temple  with  its  fragrance;  all  com- 
bining to  create  an  atmosphere  which 
may  well  be  called  "the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness." 

In  Seville  during  Passion  Week  all 
joy  and  confidence  is  externally  absent 
from  the  devotions  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  No  echo  is  heard  of  the 
Hosannas  of  Palm  Sunday  which  rang 
out  but  a  few  days  since  from  every 
Cathedral  In  Christendom.    The  price- 
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less  reredos  of  the  High  Altar  is 
shrouded  with  a  purple  pall;  the  organ 
is  silent,  and  a  hushed  choir  chants 
the  responses  to  the  accompaniment  of 
two  wind  instruments.  Ou  Tuesday  of 
this  week  the  story  of  the  Passion  Is 
sung  by  three  solo  voices,  one  chorister 
standing  in  each  of  the  golden  pulpits 
on  either  side  of  the  altar,  and  one, 
who  sings  in  a  magnificent  bass  voice 
the  part  of  Christ,  at  a  lectern  in  the 
centre.  Behind  them  there  hangs  from 
the  roof  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  steps  a 
sheet  of  soft  white  material,  behind 
which  the  dim  glow  of  countless  can- 
dles is  seen,  and  shadowy  figures  wait- 
ing to  celebrate  the  Mass  when  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Passion  is  closed.  The 
space  between  choir  and  chancel  is 
thronged  with  worshippers;  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  kneel  one  with  an- 
other here  in  Spain.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  Gospel  story  Is  sung  once 
more,  but  with  a  still  more  intense 
emotion  which  is  brought  to  a  most  im- 
pressive climax  when  the  narrative 
reaches  the  words  "And  the  sun  was 
darkened,  and  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain."  For  at  that  mo- 
ment a  crash  as  of  thunder  peals 
through  the  Cathedral  and  rolls  echoing 
into  the  far  distance;  the  white  pall 
before  the  altar  is  ripped  asunder  and 
drops  to  the  earth,  revealing  all  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  bent  pros- 
trate before  the  Holy  Temple.  Then 
there  is  silence  for  a  few  moments. . . . 
the  story  closes,  and  Mass  is  sung. 
Upon  this  occasion  there  is  a  new  and 
striking  feature  in  the  celebration,  for 
the  sacred  flag,  the  emblem  of  Chris- 
tianity triumphant  over  the  heathen,  Is 
unfurled  before  the  altar  and  revealed 
to  the  faithful.  It  is  a  noble  banner,  a 
royal  red  cross  on  a  black  ground,  sig- 
nifying the  blood  of  martyrs  shining 
through  the  night  of  unbelief.  "In  hoc 
xigno  vtnees"  it  seems  to  say,  as  the 
celebrant  waves  it  victoriously  from 
side  to  side,  enveloping  In   its  broad 
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folds  the  figures  of  the  assistant  clergy 
who  kneel  beneath  him  in  token  of  a 
world  redeemed.  The  devotions  of 
Wednesday  closed  with  an  impressive 
performance  of  the  "Miserere"  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  Ca- 
thedral was  in  utter  darkness  relieved 
only  by  the  glimmer  of  wax-tapers  to 
assist  the  singers  and  players  of  the 
instruments  of  music.  How  different 
would  have  been  the  memory  of  that 
performance  if  the  attitude  of  the  mul- 
titude that  surged  into  and  around  the 
church  had  approached  to  the  high  dig- 
nity of  the  oratorio  which  they  had 
come  to  hear.  But,  alas,  it  was  not  to 
be;  an  unruly  mob  of  many  thousand 
tramped,  talked,  laughed,  screamed, 
and  fought  throughout  the  two  hours 
set  aside  for  the  "Miserere";  whilst  the 
beautiful  tenor  voice  which  sang  the 
principal  part  sounded  to  me,  seated  in 
the  dim  recess  of  a  side  chapel,  like 
the  echo  of  the  voice  that  once  cried 
vainly  in  the  wilderness. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Cathedral  on 
Holy  Thursday  are  beautiful  both  in 
*  significance    and    in    realization.    The 
echoes  of  the  midnight  "Miserere"  had 
scarcely  passed  through  the  door  of  si- 
lence when  the  great  church  was  once 
more  astir  in  preparation  for  one  of  its 
grandest  festivals.      Soon  after  dawn 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  choristers 
and  priests  began  to  assemble  within 
the  sacred  walls.   An  hour  passed,  ta- 
pers were  extinguished  and  the  sun- 
light poured  down  into  colored  pools 
upon  the  pavement.    Groups  of  priests 
and  vicars  from  the  various  parishes  of 
the  city  are  making  their  way  toward 
the  sacristy;  singing  boys  in  short  sur- 
plices bordered  with  lace  over  scarlet 
cassocks  are  flitting  between  the  chan- 
cel and  the  choir;  the  congregation  is 
collecting  round  a  large  table  set  upon 
a  platform  outside  the  High  Altar  rail- 
ings; the  choir  stalls  are  becoming  oc- 
cupied  by   the   clergy   in   purple  and 
crimson  and  white  and  gold.    In  the 


sacristy  a  procession  is  forming;  it  files 
across  the  chancel  to  the  low  chant  of 
a  Latin  introit;  a  mitred  figure  in  heav- 
ily embroidered  vestments  is  in  the 
center  of  the  group  of  clergy  kneeling 
before  the  Altar.  The  "Gloria  Deo"  is 
reached,  and  the  great  organ  which  has 
been  dumb  since  Sunday  peals  out 
grand  chords  of  harmony;  the  bells  ring 
through  aisle  and  nave,  the  festival  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  at  hand.  An  ac- 
tual celebration  follows  in  which  all  the 
clergy  of  Seville  and  all  the  cathedral 
staff,  down  to  acolytes  and  choristers, 
participate.  From  the  dark  choir  they 
issue  into  the  daylight,  and  stream  up 
to  the  altar  to  receive  the  Sacrament; 
no  words  can  picture  the  beauty  of  the 
flood  of  rich  velvet  and  brocade  and 
silk  and  gold  which  now  covers  the 
broad  access  to  the  Sanctuary.    .    .    . 

The  celebration  at  an  end,  the  Arch- 
bishop descends  to   the  table  that  is 
prepared,  and  there  he  consecrates  the 
oil  for  use  in  the  churches  of  Seville 
,  during  the  coming  year.    It  is  brought 
to  him  in  large  silver  vessels,  each  in 
the  keeping  of  a  separate  procession, 
and  after  consecration  it  is  taken  back 
to  the  sacristy.    There  remains  yet  one 
rite  to  be  performed,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful one.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Mass 
the  elements  were  consecrated  in  two 
portions;  the  first  for  use  on  Thursday 
and  the  second  for  Good  Friday— the 
reason  being,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
Roman   Catholic    Church   has   decreed 
that  upon  the  day  which  is  devoted  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  perpetual  Sac- 
rifice the  memorial  service  shall  not  be 
performed.    To  contain  the  Mysteries, 
therefore,  from  Thursday  until  Friday  a 
great  monument  is  temporarily  erected 
at  the  west  end  of  the  building;  a  gi- 
gantic structure  which  almost  touches 
the  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  illuminated 
by  thousands  of  wax  candles.    It  sig- 
nifies the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  the 
jewelled  shrine  within  it  the  elements 
are  brought,  in  one  of  the  most  splen- 
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did  processions  the  mind  can  conceive. 
This  done,  with  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony that  Seville  can  muster,  the  mon- 
ument is  surrounded  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  by  crowds  of  worshippers  veiled  in 
deepest  black,  offering  their  adoration 
and  their  prayers. 

At  noon  follows  the  old-time  cere- 
mony in  which  the  Archbishop  sits  at 
meat  with  twelve  poor  men  who  sub- 
sequently attend  in  the  Cathedral  for 
the  function  known  as  "washing  of  the 
feet";  but  this  calls  for  no  special  men- 
tion on  this  occasion.  On  this  evening 
1  was  one  of  the  few  permitted  to  sit 
upon  the  altar  steps,  which  divide  the 
chorus  from  the  orchestra,  to  listen  to 
the  second  performance  of  the  "Mis- 
erere." In  the  centre  a  priest  con- 
ducted, and  before  him  stood  the  sing- 
ing boys  in  a  circle  like  a  group  of 
angels  by  Botticelli.  The  music  was 
by  Bstaba  (1835),  a  curious  mixture  of 
light  opera  choruses  and  plaintive  solos 
which  suited  the  temper  of  the  artists 
who  loved  their  work.  Fully  a  third  of 
the  adult  singers  had  no  music  before 
them  but  sang  their  parts  with  a  cer- 
tainty and  verve  which  did  them  in- 
finite credit,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  of  the  singing  children  and  in- 
strumentalists, who  evidently  knew 
every  note  of  the  composition  by  heart. 
There  they  stood,  a  band  and  chorus  of 
some  two  hundred  souls,  with  their 
backs  to  the  High  Altar,  railed  in  from 
the  maddening  crowd  by  the  splendid 
iron  grilles  which  surround  the  chancel; 
to  them  it  seemed  as  though  silence 
reigned  in  the  whole  Cathedral,  and 
they  lifted  their  united  voices  toward 
one  single  point—the  brilliantly  lighted 
Monument  at  the  west  end  which  con- 
tained the  sacred  elements  of  the  Sac- 
rament Far  in  the  distance  it  gleamed 
out  of  the  darkness  as  a  tower,  out- 
lined by  the  light  of  innumerable  can- 
dles; to  its  safe-keeping  the  emblems 
of  the  Sacrifice  were  confided,  and 
toward  these  alone,  (across  the  gloom 


of  inlduigutj  the  Song  of  Penitence  was 
sung. 

Good  Friday  passes  solemnly,  si- 
lently, without  ritual;  but  on  Easter 
Eve  the  approaching  joy  in  the  Resur- 
rection is  already  recognizable  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.  From  seven 
o'clock  onwards  there  are  services,  in- 
cluding the  picturesque  office  of  bless- 
ing the  holy  water  for  the  font  in  the 
Baptistry,  where  hangs  Murlllo's  fa- 
mous picture  of  Saint  Anthony  of 
Padua;  and  culminating  in  High  Mass, 
during  which  the  immense  purple  pall 
which,  throughout  the  week,  has 
shrouded  the  reredos,  is  drawn  aside  as 
a  sign  that  the  night  of  anguish  is 
over  and  the  day  of  gladness  is  come. 
Then  the  bells  within  and  without  the 
cathedral  peal  forth  in  chimes  of  jubi- 
lation, the  organ  pipes  speak  out  in 
tones  of  wonderful  emotion,  the  great 
portals  of  the  Cathedral  are  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  sunlight  of  Heaven 
bursts  in  upon  the  faithful  with  the 
message  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead. 

Outside  the  churches  the  various 
Guilds  of  Seville  have,  for  the  last 
few  hundred  years,  been  accustomed  to 
perambulate  the  streets  and  squares  on 
the  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
of  Holy  Week.  In  early  days  each  of 
these  Confraternities  made  procession 
through  the  city,  its  sacred  images  ac- 
companied by  a  retinue  of  penitents 
with  tapers  in  their  hands.  But,  in 
these  latter  years,  the  glory  and  mean- 
ing of  it  all  has  departed.  The  func- 
tion lacks  the  variety  of,  though  it 
shares  the  popular  indifference  ac- 
corded to,  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  For 
hour  after  hour,  from  afternoon  till 
the  early  gleams  of  morning,  these  dis- 
mal lines  of  graven  images  (miracu- 
lously wrought  and  royally  apparelled), 
with  their  accompaniments  of  bands  of 
music  and  shrouded  attendants,  file 
wearily  past  the  Town  Hall,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.    In  front  of  the 
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building  is  erected  a  huge  grand  stand, 
partitioned  off  into  stalls  and  boxes,  and 
presided  over  by  the  head  of  the  mu- 
nicipality; opposite  are  ranged  some 
thousands  of  chairs  for  the  mass  of  as- 
sembled spectators,  and  a  fair-way  is 
kept  for  the  processions  down  the 
centre.  As  first  every  seat  is  taken, 
and  outward  tokens  of  respect  are  paid 
to  the  sacred  symbols  as  they  pass;  but 
after  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  the  inter- 
est dwindles,  the  vast  assemblage  falls 
to  chattering  and  smoking,  and  the  un- 
divided attention  of  everybody  Is  di- 
verted to  the  success  or  failure  of  some 
children's  balloons  In  their  efforts  to 
soar  over  the  surrounding  houses.  So, 
here  again,  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
discipline  which  originated  these  func- 
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tions  must  be  restored  to  them  if  they  ' 
are  to  avpid  failure  and  contempt  in 
the  coming  years.  So  far  as  the  ma- 
jority of  Sevillans  are  concerned  I  be- 
lieve that  they  would  welcome  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  empty  shows  with 
joy,  and  I  know  that  nearly  every  trav- 
eller expresses  his  disgust  at  the  griev- 
ously disappointing  character  of  this 
"Great  Take-in." 

But,  in  spite  of  it  all,  Seville  remains 
beautiful,  and  nothing  can  mar  her  iu 
her  every-day  attire.  It  is  not  until  she 
is  tricked  out  in  vulgarity  and  pretence 
that  she  begins  to  show  her  age  and 
feebleness,  a  pathetic  spectacle  against 
which  every  lover  of  Andalucia  must 
vehemently  protest. 

Ian  Malcolm. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

MB.   BROOKE   TO   THE    BE8CUE. 

"Burree,"  said  Janle,  coming  in 
about  eleven  o'clock,  to  find  Eleanor 
writing  up  her  case-book,  "the  Scyth- 
ians are  coming  down  the  road.  Shall 
we  go  up  and  watch  them?" 

"Go,  if  you  like,"  said  Eleanor;  **1 
won't.  I  feel  like  Isaiah  when  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  crowded  to  the 
walls  to  watch  the  Assyrians  pass,  in- 
stead of  fighting  them — *A  day  of 
trouble,  and  of  treading  down,  and  of 
perplexity.'  But  you  might  keep  the 
giris  from  doing  anything  foolish." 

This  permission  Janie  accepted,  and 
watched  with  the  probationers  the 
force — which  looked  large  to  their  unac- 
customed eyes — of  big  men  in  sheep- 
skin coats  and  fur  caps,  some  mounted 
on  shaggy  ponies  half-dead  with  exhaus- 
tion, others  on  weedy  Bala  horses, 
which  had  evidently  been  sent  up  to 
meet  them.      The  girls  looked  on  with 


a  kind  of  awful  excitement,  now  and 
then  criticizing  in  a  frightened  whis- 
per the  newcomers  as  compared  with 
British  or  Bala  troops,  and  Janie  with 
a  feeling  that  all  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  out  of  course.  Anything 
might  happen  after  this.  Presently  a 
shrill  scream  from  one  of  the  girls,  and 
the  Immediate  rush  of  all  of  them 
down  the  stairs,  drew  her  attention  to 
the  path  leading  up  to  the  hospital 
and  she  turned  rather  pale,  and  fal- 
lowed them  with  resolute  slowness. 

"Burree,"  she  said  very  quietly. 
meeting  Eleanor  coming  out  armed 
with  notebooks  for  her  lecture  to  tin* 
nurses,  "some  of  them  are  coming 
here." 

Eleanor  drew  in  her  breath  quickly. 
"Keep  the  girls  in  the  wards,  then,  and 
try  and  get  them  not  to  scream.  Oh, 
Janie!  come  with  me  to  the  gate,  and 
if  they  won't  listen  to  me,  slip  away 
and  let  out  all  the  women  and  children 
by    the    side-door.     Fasten    the    gate 
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leading  to  the  isolation  ward  to  give 
them  time.  The  hill-folk  may  give 
them  shelter,  or  they  may  get  to  the 
village.  The  patients  we  can't  hope  to 
get  out." 

"I  shall  stay  with  them,  of  course." 
said  Janie,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  but 
was  very  determined. 

"Chhoti,1  you  are  the  comfort  of  my 
life,"  cried  Eleanor  impulsively,  and 
Janie  felt  as  if  she  had  received  the 
Victoria  Cross.  "We  will  try  and 
make  friends  with  them,''  Eleanor  went 
on  hurriedly — "give  them  tea  and  some- 
thing to  eat,  perhaps.  How  niauy  are 
there?" 

"Only  three.  One  looked  like  an  offi- 
cer, and  the  other  two " 

"Oh,  Janie!"  Eleanor  broke  into  a 
shaky  laugh,  "I  thought  it  was  a  hun- 
dred at  least.  We  ought  surely  to  be 
able  to  keep  three  men  in  order.  it  s 
a  comfort  that  they  are  sure  to  under- 
stand French,  at  any  rate." 

A  delusive  hope  of  finding  time  to 
take  the  Brussels  M.I),  degree  in  some 
future  furlough,  when  the  Christian 
public  at  home  might  be  less  exacting 
than  heretofore  in  the  matter  of  mis- 
sionary meetings,  had  caused  Eleanor 
to  keep  up  her  French,  and  Janie's 
school-days  did  not  lie  so  far  behind 
her  but  that  she  retained  some  recol- 
lection both  of  that  language  and  Ger- 
man,  so  that  they  went  to  the  gate 
with  something  of  confidence.  Arbuth- 
not,  who  was  murmuring  submissive 
phrases  in  Hindustani  through  the  grat- 
ing in  response  to  loud  shouts  from  out- 
side, turned  to  meet  them  with  a  dis- 
tinctly hostile  glance. 

*'Is  this  humble  one  doorkeei>er,  .Miss 
Sahib,  or  is  he  not?"  he  demanded,  his 
words  almost  drowned  by  a  shower  or 
vigorous  blows  from  the  stock  of  a 
heavy  whip,  which  made  the  gate  rat- 
tle on  its  crazy  hinges.  Various  kicks 
shook  it  at  the  same  moment  from  be- 
low. 
1  Little  one. 


"You  cannot  keep  them  out,  Miss 
Sahib,"  urged  Arbuthuot;  "the  gate  will 
give  way." 

"Of  course   not.     Open   it  at  once," 
said  Eleanor.      He  obeyed  with  obvious 
relief,  but  pushed  her  aside  and  stepi>ed 
into   the   opening  as   the   door   swung 
back,   thus  receiving  on   his  turban  a 
blow  from  the  whip,  accompanied  by 
a  volley  of  what  was  no  doubt  abuse. 
Eleanor    perceived    with    dismay    that 
their  visitor  was  merely  a  non-commis- 
sioned oflicer,  who  understood  no  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  and  could  only  make 
up  for  his  ignorance  by  shouting.      The 
sight  of  the  two  ladies  served  somewhat 
to  modify  his  wrath  against  Arbuthnot, 
and  he  spoke  with  an  attempt  at  civil- 
ity,   but    still,    unfortunately,    without 
being  intelligible.      One  or  two  German 
words  were  discernible  in  his  explana- 
tion, such  as  krank  and  Arzt,  and  he 
enforced     his     meaning     by     gestures, 
which  seemed  to  Eleanor  and  Janie  to 
signify  that  they  were  to  quit  the  place 
immediately,  and  leave  it  for  the  medi- 
cal oflicers  and  wounded  belonging  to 
the  expedition.     They  looked  at  one  an- 
other in  consternation,   while  the  ser- 
geant enlarged  the  scope  of  his  gestures 
by    flourishing   his   whip,    the   lash   of 
which  whizzed  in  unpleasant  proximity 
to  Eleanor's  face.      At  last  Arbuthnot 
stepped  forward. 

"Baruk  Sahib  understands  the  Scyth- 
ian tongue,"  he  said,  with  his  hands 
together.  "Is  it  the  will  of  the  i'res- 
euce  that  this  slave  should  seek  him 
and  entreat  him  to  come  hither?" 

By  a  sudden  flash  of  intuition  Elea- 
nor saw  that  he  understood  what  the 
Scythian  was  saying,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  let  his  knowledge  appear,  and 
she  consented  helplessly.  Here  Janie 
came  to  the  rescue  with  gestures,  Ger- 
man phrases,  and  some  Scythian  words 
invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  succeeded,  or  so  it  appeared,  in 
making  the  sergeant  understand  that 
there — down    in    that    direction— was 
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some  one  who  spoke  Scythian,  and  who 
would  interpret  if  their  servant — this 
man  here — might  be  allowed  to  fetch 
him.  The  Scythian  demurred  at  first, 
but  the  deadlock  was  so  hopeless  that 
at  length  he  uncoiled  his  picketing-rope, 
and  fastening  one  end  of  it  to  Arbuth- 
not's  wrist,  rode  away  with  him  and 
one  follower,  leaving  the  other  on  guard 
in  the  gateway.  The  evil  day  was  at 
any  rate  postponed,  and  Eleanor  and 
Janie  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  as 
they  turned  back  to  the  house. 

"I  do  hope  he  isn't  running  into  dan- 
ger," said  Eleanor,  referring  to  Arbuth- 
not. 

"I  do  hope  he'll  be  back  soon,"  said 
Janie.  "It  feels  so  much  safer  having 
him  about" 

At  the  verandah  steps  Miss  D'Costa 
met  them,  whitey-brown  with  fear,  and 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  in  a  trem- 
bling voice  the  suggestion  that  Miss 
Weston  should  have  prayers  over  again. 
Eleanor  considered  the  matter  for  a  mo- 
ment 

"No,"  she  said,  "we  have  already  had 
prayers,  and  asked  God  to  protect  us 
in  all  dangers.  Now  we  have  our  work 
to  do.  Tell  the  probationers  to  come 
in  to  lecture,  Janie." 

If  Eleanor  was  able  to  turn  her  mind 
to  ordinary  work,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  probationers  were  not,  for 
when  they  had  trooped  in  and  seated 
themselves  in  a  scared  and  furtive  way, 
they  displayed  an  even  more  hopeless 
stupidity  than  usual.  Much  against  her 
will  Eleanor  let  them  off  with  a  shorter 
lesson,  since  so  much  time  had  been 
spent  at  the  gate,  and  then  she  and 
Janie  met  again  at  lunch — a  dreadful 
meal,  at  which  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
honor  of  the  British  race,  to  endeavor 
to  eat  and  talk  as  usual.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  begin  to  put  in  practice  Eleanor's 
plan  of  kind  treatment  on  the  sentry, 
though  they  were  not  without  horrible 
tremors  lest  they  should  be  interfering 
with  military  discipline.      They  had  al- 


ready invited  him  by  signs  to  stand  in 
the  shelter  of  the  gateway  instead  of 
out  in  the  sun,  and  now  they  carried 
him  out  some  food,  which  he  accepted 
without  compunction,  and  displayed  no 
delicacy  in  asking  for  more.  After 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 
As  he  was  led  off,  Arbuthnot  had  said 
in  Hindustani,  "If  I  don't  come  back, 
ask  the  Begum  for  shelter  in  my  name, 
and  she  will  take  you  in,"  and  dreadful 
pictures  floated  before  Eleanor's  eyes  of 
what  such  a  move  would  be.  The 
helpless  patients  and  their  terrified 
friends,  the  frightened  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  compound,  wailing,  scream- 
ing, cowering,  offering  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  any  rough  soldier  to 
frighten  them  further — how  could  they 
be  got  safely  up  to  the  village,  and  how 
could  bearers  be  obtained  to  convey 
those  who  could  not  walk?  To  begin 
to  make  preparations  would  merely 
mean  a  fresh  panic,  and  Eleanor  ven- 
tured only  to  put  out  her  most  valued 
medicines  and  instruments  on  the  sur- 
gery table,  ready  for  hasty  packing  if 
the  need  arose.  It  seemed  as  though 
hours  had  passed  since  lunch  when  a 
chorus  of  stifled  shrieks  and  a  second 
stampede  from  the  roof  announced  that 
the  watchers  there  had  discerned  the 
return  of  the  intruders,  and  Eleanor 
and  Janie  went  down  to  the  gate. 

"Oh,  thank 'God!"  burst  from  Elea- 
nor's lips  as  she  reached  it,  for  riding 
beside  the  sergeant  was  Mr.  Brooke, 
cool  and  debonnaire  as  usual,  while  Ar- 
buthnot, dusty  from  head  to  foot, 
walked  at  his  stirrup.  "What  is  it? 
What  do  they  want?"  she  asked  anx- 
iously. 

Mr.  Brooke  dismounted  before  an- 
swering, in  his  usual  leisurely  way, 
"They  had  no  idea  that  yours  was  a 
women's  hospital,  and  they  meant  to 
requisition  the  wards  for  their  sick. 
But  I  have  seen  the  General,  and  put 
it  right  with  him,  for  they  don't  want 
to  alienate  the  Bala  people  by  interfer- 
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ing  with  pardah  women.  All  they  ask 
now  is  that  you  should  take  In  a  young 
man  of  high  rank,  who  came  as  a  vol- 
unteer, and  has  suffered  horribly  from 
frostbite  in  the  Pass.  The  surgeon 
gives  me  to  understand  that  it  is  a  case 
for  immediate  amputation." 

"But  one  man  is  as  bad  as  any  num- 
ber," said  Eleanor  in  despair.  "It's 
quite  impossible." 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  said  Air. 
Brooke  with  gentle  severity,  "since  1 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  promising  that 
you  would  receive  him.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  be  quite  worth  your 
while,  even  if  you  had  to  put  him  up  in 
your  own  part  of  the  buildings.  The 
surgeon  will  look  after  him,  his  soldier- 
servant  will  wait  on  him,  and  there  will 
be  a  sentry  on  guard  over  his  quarters 
who  will  protect  you  from  molestation." 

"Oh,  we  must  manage  it,  certainly/' 
said  Eleanor.  "We  can  move  into  the 
hospital  block  ourselves." 

"But,  Burree,  the  isolation  ward!" 
cried  Janie.  "It  has  its  own  gate  and 
everything,  and  all  our  people  know 
that  they  must  keep  away  from  it" 

"Capital!"  said  Mr.  Brooke.  "Much 
better  than  turning  out  of  your  own 
quarters." 

"I'll  have  it  made  comfortable  for  him 
at  once,"  said  Janie,  looking  to  Eleanor 
for  permission.  "It's  quite  exciting, 
isn't  it,  Burree?  Perhaps  he's  a  Grand 
Duke." 

"We  needn't  expect  Grand  Dukes  to 
choose  this  route  when  there's  an  easier 
one,"  said  Eleanor  uncharitably.  "You 
had  better  give  him  our  sofa,  Janie,  and 
anything  else  that  will  make  the  ward 
look  less  bare.  If  you  will  tell  the  ser- 
geant to  come  round  to  the  little  door 
in  the  wall,  Mr.  Brooke,  I  will  open  it 
for  him." 

The  sergeant  was  duly  admitted,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  isolation  ward 
explained  to  him — with  some  difficulty, 
for  his  attitude  of  mind  in  the  presence 
of  hygienic  devices  was  strongly  anti- 


professional.  He  went  off  at  last 
grumbling,  and  Mr.  Brooke  and  Eleanor 
turned  back  to  the  house. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize,"  said 
Mr.  Brooke,  "for  inflicting  this  incu- 
bus upon  you,  but  I  really  think " 

"Oh,  it's  far  better  than  being  turned 
out"  said  Eleanor  quickly. 

"I  really  think,"  he  repeated,  "that 
we  could  not  have  devised  a  better 
plan.  You  will  be  left  in  peace,  we 
may  hope,  long  enough  to—" 

"Until  we  are  rescued,"  broke  in 
Eleanor.  The  sudden  relief  after  the 
strain  of  the  morning  had  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  wait  for  the  end  of  Mr. 
Brooke's  sentences. 

"Long  enough  for  you  to  dismiss  your 
present  patients  on  their  recovery,  and 
perhaps  to  make  arrangements  for  send- 
ing your  native  helpers  to  their  homes," 
he  continued  calmly.  "You  may  then 
think  it  well  to  volunteer  to  take  charge 
of  some  of  the  Scythian  sick,  but  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  decide  that 
later." 

"But  you  talk  as  if  the  Scythians 
were  established  here  for  good!"  she 
cried.  "You  don't  think  England  will 
calmly  let  them  stay?" 

"I  think  England  will  have  enough  to 
do  elsewhere.  Bala  is  not  the  Scyth- 
ian objective — it  is  a  mere  side  issue. 
Very  probably  no  troops  would  have 
come  this  way  at  all  but  for  George  of 
Agpur's  treachery,  and  his  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  Rajah.  But  the 
state  offers  a  base  for  interference  with 
the  Shah  Bagh  railway,  and  Its  defec- 
tion means  a  loss  of  prestige — hence  the 
presence  of  our  friends  yonder'*;  he 
waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
Scythian  force.  "But  we  need  not  ex- 
pect to  be  relieved  until  the  war  is  over. 
What  is  a  handful  of  Europeans  and 
a  rebellious  native  state  up  in  a  corner 
of  the  map  compared  with  Granthistan 
— with  India  ?  They  are  at  stake  now, 
thanks  to  our  criminal  blindness  and 
slackness.      The  Resident  tells  me  that 
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it  has  been  well  known  at  Simla  tor 
some  weeks  that  Antar  Xvhan  had  got 
the  upper  hand  in  Ethiopia,  and  that 
he  was  advancing  on  Kubbet-ul-Haj  in 
triumph,  attended  by  a  small  Scythian 
escort  to  protect  him  against  any 
treachery  from  his  brother's  partisans, 
while  his  cousin,  young  Fath-ud-diu, 
was  marching  on  Iskandarbagh,  simi- 
larly escorted.  If  those  'suiall  es- 
corts' don't  turn  out  to  be  strong  col- 
umns, with  supi»ort8  close  at  hand,  and 
an  advanced  base  at  Rabat.  I  shall  be 
very  much  surprised.  This  would 
mean  an  advance  both  by  Shah  Bagh 
and  Shalkot,  and  the  long-expected 
war." 

"And  we  can  do  nothing,"  said  Elea- 
nor. 

"Nothing,  I  fear,  except  to  bow  to  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  would  advise  you 
to  hold  your  ground  up  here  as  long  as 
you  can,  rather  than  join  our  very  un- 
happy throng  at  the  prison-camp. 
You  never  saw  such  a  set  of  discom- 
fited men  in  your  life — more  savage 
than  any  bear  I  ever  met.  To  be 
trapped  so  easily — it's  enough  to  make 
a  man  feel  sold." 

"Yes,  and  so  many  of  them  young 
men  who  would  want  to  be  with  their 
regiments.  It  is  terrible.  But  is  it 
true  that  the  Sheonath  hospital  is  de- 
stroyed?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  There  is  always  a 
strong  anti-British  party  at  Sheonath, 
you  know,  and  last  night  they  seem  to 
have  held  high  festival.  Poor  Weaver 
is  madly  anxious  to  get  back  to  see 
after  his  patients  and  helpers,  but  they 
won't:  let  him.  The  Rajah  professes 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  our  lives 
if  we  were  in  the  city,  so  we  are  to  be 
kept  here." 

"You  mustn't  expect  me  to  be  sorry 
for  that,"  said  Eleanor  with  a  wan 
smile.  "I  never  felt  so  helpless  in  my 
life.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  that 
you  should  be  able  to  speak  Scythian." 

"Oh,  languages  are  a  hobby  of  mine. 


But  my  cousin  knows  it  far  better  than 
I  do." 

"I  thought  so!  But  he  would  not 
confess  it" 

"I  am  sure  he  would  not.  Miss 
Weston,  I  don't  want  to  set  you  against 
Arbuthnot,  but  I  feel  I  must  give  you 
a  warning.  He  is  on  a  mission  still, 
and  he  won't  forget  it.  Don't  let  him 
endanger  you  in  trying  to  fulfil  it." 

The  eveuts  of  the  past  two  days  had 
quite  destroyed  in  Eleanor's  mind  the 
pleasing  fiction  by  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  account  for  Arbuthnot's  visits 
to  St.  Martin's,  but  his  further  sugges- 
tion roused  her  to  auger. 

"He  may  endanger  me  as  much  as  he 
likes,"  she  cried,  "but  he's  not  to  endan- 
ger Sister  Janie  or  our  poor  women. 
He  shall  not  do  it." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  since 
he  certainly  could  not  endanger  you 
without  endangering  them." 

"Burree,  it's  all  ready,"  cried  Janie 
from  the  verandah  of  the  isolation 
ward,  as  Eleanor  laughed  rather  shame- 
facedly; "and  the  children  say  that  the 
patient  is  being  brought  up  to  the  gate.'' 

"Send  them  back  to  Joanna,"  said 
Eleanor  quickly.  "Mr.  •  Brooke,  you 
will  come  and  interpret,  won't  you?" 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Janie  had 
no  time  to  execute  the  request .  ad- 
dressed to  her,  for  when  the  four  men 
carrying  the  patient  had  crossed  tb« 
threshold,  and  the  Scythian  surgeon 
was  greeting  Eleanor  with  a  magnit 
cent  bow,  a  piercing  howl  resounded 
from  among  the  bushes,  followed  by 
Topsy's  shrill  tones,  "O  wretched  Jinda. 
daughter  of  a  foolish  mother!  Dost  thou 
not  see  that  he  will  now  call  for  thee 
first?" 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  the  patient 
feebly  in  French. 

"The  children — they  are  frightened," 
replied  Eleanor. 

"Pray  tell  them  that  I  shan't  eat 
them,"  was  the  languid  answer,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  sent  the  children   flying  with 
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this  singularly  appropriate  crumb  of 
comfort.  The  bearers  were  dismissed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  the 
patient's  servant;  and  the  surgeon,  who 
proved  to  be  of  German  descent  and 
spoke  both  German  and  French,  cast  a 
glance  round  the  two  rooms  of  which 
the  isolation  building  consisted. 

•'Good!"  he  said.  "We  will  get  to 
work  at  once.  You,  inadauie,"  to  Elea- 
nor, "will  kindly  act  as  my  assistant 
and  administer  the  anaesthetic.  The 
sister  is,  of  course,  acquainted  with  her 
duties?" 

It  was  a  new  experience  to  Eleanor 
and  Janie  to  assist  at  an  operation  in 
their  own  hospital,  at  which  the  opera- 
tor shouted  at  them  in  three  languages 
if  they  failed  to  understand  immedi- 
ately what  he  wanted.  Their  orderly 
minds  were  much  exercised  by  his  sum- 
mary treatment  of  the  case;  but  the 
need  for  haste  was  plain  enough,  and 
they  promised  themselves  that  the  pa- 
tient should  receive  special  care  after- 
wards. The  surgeon  smiled  contemptu- 
ously at  their  artistic  bandaging— excel- 
lent, as  he  phrased  it,  for  candidates  at 
an  examination,  but  absurd  in  cam- 
paigning work, — but  they  could  not  help 
feeling  gratified  when  he  assured  them 
that,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits,  he  should  leave  the  patient  in 
their  care  with  entire  confidence.  Janie 
was  to  undertake  the  first  night's 
watch,  aud  the  servant,  Vanka,  was  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  next  room  in 
'  ase  she  needed  help,  which  It  was  to 
•e  hoped  would  not  be  the  case,  since 
i  e  understood  only  his  own  language. 

"I  thought  we  were  busy  enough  be- 
»«>re,"  said  Eleanor  rather  dolefully,  as 
i  ley  watched  the  surgeon  and  Mr. 
Brooke  depart,  "but  this  man  seems  to 
think  we  have  nothing  to  do.  If  that 
hill-woman  should  have  a  relapse! " 

"Oh,  Vashti  is  a  tower  of  strength." 
said  Janie;  "and  I  shan't  bother  you  if 
I  can  help  it  Unless  anything  very 
dreadful    happens,    I    shall    just    send 


Vanka  for  Ghulam  Qadir.      He  wouid 
be  very  useful  in  an  emergency." 

"Here  he  is  now !  Why  have  you  left 
the  gate,  Ghulam  Qadir?"  demanded 
Eleanor,  as  Arbuthnot  came  up  respect- 
fully, followed  by  a  stolid,  overgrown 
Moslem  youth. 

"This  slave  has  a  petition  to  otfer, 
Miss  Sahib.  When  the  Presence  raised 
the  head  of  this  humble  one  to  the 
height  of  power  and  authority  by  ap- 
pointing him  her  doorkeeper,  was  it  not 
said  that  he  was  to  share  the  work  of 
Saif-ud-din?" 

"Certainly,  but  since  Saif-ud-din  has 
gone  to  visit  his  friends,  you  are  chief 
doorkeeper." 

"Let  the  Presence  cast  the  eye  of  com- 
passion upon  this  slave.  Is  it  her  wish 
that  he  should  labor  day  and  night, 
with  time  neither  for  sleep  nor  food?" 

"Why,  that's  just  what  we  want  you 
for — to  be  here  day  aud  night,"  said 
Janie. 

"Not  without  sleep  or  food,"  said 
Eleanor.  "But  Saif-ud-din  never 
seemed  to  go  short  of  either." 

"This  slave  desires  to  ask  daily  how 
his  mother  fares,"  was  the  reply,  given 
with  just  the  right  touch  of  sullenness. 
"She  is  old,  and  it  is  fitting  he  should 
visit  her  once  in  the  day.  Here  is  a 
youth,  Abdul  Husain,  the  son  of  a 
worthy  father  who  is  scribe  to  the  Be- 
gum Sahiba.  who  desires  the  honor  of 
serving  the  Presence  when  this  humble 
one  is  at  his  mother's  house." 

"I  can  pay  no  more  doorkeei>ers," 
said  Eleanor  impatiently.  Mr.  Brooke's 
warning  recurring  to  her  mind.  "Will 
be  come  for  nothing?" 

"This  slave  will  provide  him  bread 
and  water  out  of  the  bouuty  of  the 
Presence,"  was  the  reply,  "and  the 
Presence  will  have  two  servants  for  the 
price  of  one.  Should  she  desire  the  at- 
tendance of  this  slave,  and  he  be  ab- 
sent, Abdul  Husain  will  fasten  the  san- 
dals of  haste  upon  the  feet  of  obedience, 
and  fetch  him  hither  without  delay." 
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"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Eleanor,  and  a 
specially  low  bow  from  Abdul  Hu- 
sain,  salaaming  in  the  background, 
ended  the  interview.  Janie  returned 
to  her  patient  and  Eleanor  went  to 
the  nurses'  quarters  and  summoned 
Vashti. 

"You  understand  what  to  do?"  she 
asked,  when  she  had  explained  to  the 
girl  that  she  was  to  take  temporary 
charge  of  the  hospital. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  understand,"  was  the  sul- 
len answer.  "We-people  are  not  good 
enough  to  nurse  a  European— even  a 
Scythian." 

"Vashti!"  exclaimed  Eleanor  in  con- 
sternation. Then  she  braced  herself 
for  the  struggle.  "Are  you  eating  my 
bread,  Vashti,  or  I  yours?" 

"Things  are  changed  since  yester- 
day," muttered  Vashti.  "The  day  of 
the  English  sahibs  is  over." 

"Is  it?"  asked  Eleanor.  "Would  your 
father  say  so?  Wasn't  he  one  of  the 
Christians  whom  Bishop  Germaine 
saved  at  the  risk  of  his  life  at  Akhbara- 
bad  in  the  Mutiny?  Some  people  said 
that  the  day  of  the  English  was  over 
then,  but  they  didn't  find  it  so.  At 
any  rate,  the  day  of  the  English  is  not 
over  at  St.  Martin's,  and  if  you  want 
things  changed,  you  must  go  elsewhere. 
I  don't  want  to  keep  you  against  your 
will.  You  are  of  age,  and  if  you  wish 
it,  you  shall  have  your  wages  and  go  at 
once.  But  if  you  stay,  there  must  be 
no  mistake.  I  won't  have  you  stirring 
up  the  girls  to  rebellion.  I  am  respon- 
sible for  them  to  their  parents,  and  here 
they  must  remain  until  they  can  be 
sent  for.      Will  you  go  or  stay?" 

"Why  should  you  be  the  head  and  we 

(To  be 


the  tail?"  demanded  Vashti,  plucking 
up  her  courage.  "I  was  never  a 
heathen,  I  am  a  Christian  born,  like 
you  and  Miss — the  Sister  Miss  Sahib. 
I  have  been  educated,  I  can  speak 
English,  I  read  English  books,  all  the 
same  as  you.  But  I  must  obey  you  and 
her  all  my  life,  because  I  am  a  'na- 
tive'!" 

"Because  she  has  had  a  first-rate  Urn- 
don  training,  and  you  haven't,"  re- 
turned Eleanor  smartly.  "Because  she 
learned  to  obey  with  a  good  grace,  and 
you  never  did.  Oh,  Vashti,"  her  tone 
changed,  "can  you  talk  to  me  like  this 
after  all  these  years?  When  I  offered 
to  arrange  a  marriage  for  you,  you  re- 
fused. You  said  you  wanted  to  be 
like  the  Miss  Sahibs,  and  to  stay  with 
them.  That  was  after  the  Sister  Miss 
Sahib  had  nursed  you  day  and  night 
through  the  typhoid.  You  know  that 
Dr.  Weaver  Sahib  said  you  owed  your 
life  to  her  over  and  over  again.  Have 
we  ever  treated  you  differently  because 
you  were  not  English?  Do  you  think 
we  don't  love  you  ail?" 

"You  take  Nani's  word  against  mine," 
grumbled  Vashti,  "and  she  is  only  a 
village  woman  and  uneducated." 

"But  if  she  is  in  the  right?  I  haven't 
time  to  argue  it  out  with  you,  Vashti, 
but  ask  yourself  if  her  Christianity  may 
not  be  better  than  yours,  even  though 
she  was  a  heathen  until  ten  years  ago. 
And  now  what  will  you  do?" 

"Since  you  are  in  this  affliction,  Miss 
Sahib,  and  with  the  hospital  so  full,  1 
will  stay,"  was  the  guarded  reply.  It 
was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  Elea- 
nor had  never  known  Vashti  to  betray 
a  trust,  and  she  accepted  it. 

Sydney  C.  Qrier. 
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Although  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  are,  elsewhere  in  the  universe, 
beings  sufficiently  like  ourselves  to  be 
called  human,  must  for  ever  remain  an 
open  one,  it  is  well  wort£  discussing, 
because  it  leads  us  to  consider  matters 
of  great  interest  to  every  thoughtful 
person  and  well  worth  the  attention  of 
students  of  science. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  in  his  re- 
cent book,  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe, 
gives  a  negative  answer;  while  Pro- 
fessor Simon  Newcomb  is  inclined  to 
admit  the  possibility  on  the  ground 
that,  among  the  millions  of  stars  now 
revealed  to  our  telescopes,  there  may 
be  some  which  afford  their  accompany- 
ing planets  conditions  sufficiently  like 
those  of  our  earth  to  enable  human-like 
beings  to  flourish.  In  the  present  ar- 
ticle I  propose  to  debate  the  matter 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
biologist  than  from  that  of  the  physi- 
cist or  the  astronomer,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  that,  judged  from  what 
we  find  in  him,  man  is  literally  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  An  examination  into  his 
past  history  proves  that  he  is  adapted, 
with  the  most  minute  precision,  to  his 
own  proper  sphere;  and  that  in  all  his 
parts,  mental  and  bodily,  he  is  as 
much  a  product  of  the  complex  condi- 
tions of  life  on  this  planet  as  the  fea- 
tures of  a  bronze  image  are  a  product 
of  its  mould.  It  will  be  seen  that,  look- 
ing at  the  question  from  this  stand- 
point, even  if  we  grant  all  Professor 
Newcomb's  millions  of  planetary  sys- 
tems, the  probabilities  are  overwhelm- 
ing against  the  existence  of  men  and 
women  in  any  other  world. 

Popular  speculations  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  supposed  inhabitants  of  Mars, 
which,  crop  up  whenever  Martian  dis- 
coveries are  announced  from  Flagstaff 
Observatory  and  elsewhere,  may  here 
be  alluded  to  in  passing.    Whatever  the 


presumed  Martians  may  be  like,  it 
would  certainly  be  impossible  for  us, 
if  we  met  one  of  them,  to  recognize 
him  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  Beings 
who  can  perform  gigantic  labors,  such 
as  digging  of  "canals"  compared  with 
which  the  Mississippi  is  a  mere  gutter, 
with  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  our 
atmosphere  to  breathe  meanwhile,  must 
have  a  chest  development  which  would 
distort  them  out  of  all  semblance  to 
humanity;  while  the  low  force  of 
gravity  in  Mars  would  enable  people  of 
average  weight  to  get  about  on  legs 
not  much  stouter  than  those  of  a  collie 
dog.  According  to  some  careful  ob- 
servers, such  as  Professor  Campbell  of 
the  Lick  Observatory,  it  is  even  an 
open  question  whether  Mars  has  any 
more  atmosphere  than  the  moon.  More 
than  this,  certain  leading  physicists 
quoted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
have  declared  that  no  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, or  water  could  exist  on  so  small 
a  world  without  being  dissipated  into 
space  and  sucked  up  by  ourselves  and 
the  sun.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  "polar  snow  caps"  of  Mars 
may  consist  of  solid  carbonic  acid  gas. 
From  this  point  of  view  our  Martian 
neighbors  must  subsist  upon  an  atmos- 
pheric regimen  of  carbonic  acid  in- 
stead of  upon  one  of  air,  and  hence 
would  be  more  likely  to  resemble  trees 
in  their  physical  constitution  than  the 
higher  animals.  Such  a  notion  opens 
up  an  inviting  field  for  imaginative 
writers  who  wish  to  rival  Mr.  H.  O. 
Wells.  Here  below  we  irrigate  and 
cultivate  passive  and  helpless  vege- 
tables. There,  perhaps,  an  alert  and 
enterprising  vegetable  population  is 
watering  and  fertilizing  the  soil  on  its 
own  initiative  and  for  its  own  private 
ends. 

If  we  trace  man's  pedigree  up  from 
the   lowest  organisms   to   his  present 
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state,  we  find  that  there  must  have 
been,  on  innumerable  occasions,  a  di- 
viding of  the  ways,  in  which  conditions 
absolutely  peculiar  to  this  planet  de- 
termined the  issue  as  to  which  path 
should  iead  upwards  to  humanity. 

The    items    of    environment     which 
have    directed    the    plastic    life-stream 
along  this  or  that  evolutionary  channel 
were   often   as    inconsiderable   and   as 
fortuitous  as  the  utterly  trivial  events 
which,  in  every-day  life,  fatally  deter- 
mine our  future.    There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however.    A  man  has  his  innate 
vv  ill-power    (or    what   amounts   to    the 
same    thing),    which    enables    him    in 
some  measure  to  assent  or  to   resist, 
while  the  life-stream  under  the  chang- 
ing gusts  of  environment  is  as  smoke 
wafted  by  the  wind.    Often  in  thread- 
ing  life's   numberless   cross- roads,   the 
main  procession  of  living  things  goes 
one  way,  ending  nowhere  in  particular, 
while     a     few     individuals     drift     off 
through  some  casual  influence  along  an 
obscure    by-path,    which,    in    the    end. 
proves  the  only  track  leading  upwards 
to  the  goal.    Such  influences,  however, 
are  ordained  and  limited  all  the  time 
by   certain   physical  conditions   proper 
to  our  own  planet.    Gravity,  air-pres- 
sure, temperature,  moisture,  and  light 
are  only  a  few  of  these.    If  we  took 
account  of  them  all,  and  of  their  in- 
terdependence one   upon   another,   and 
took    into    account   also    the   innumer- 
able phases  and  tendencies  of  complex 
organic  life,  even  Newcomb's  millions 
of  stars  would  be  nowhere  in  balancing 
the   chances  against   the  evolution   of 
man  elsewhere  in  the  universe.    Let  us 
look  at  a  few  of  these  controlling  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  remember- 
ing all  the  time  that  they  are  but  sam- 
ples of  continuous  happenings  through- 
out   millions    of    years.    We    may    be 
guided    in    the    sampling    process    by 
keeping    in    mind    the    main    divisions 
among  living  things  as  they  are  classi- 
fied to-day. 


Very  early  indeed  some  of  the  prim- 
itive forms  divided  into  those  that 
drew  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  those 
that  drew  carbonic  acid.  Such  as  took 
the  latter  course  shut  themselves  off 
forever  from  ali  earthly  chances  of  be- 
coming active  and  versatile  beings  of 
the  nature  of  man.  Oddly  enough, 
however,  as  I  hope  to  show  by  and  by, 
this  dependence  on  atmospheric  car- 
bonic acid  on  the  part  of  the  chloro- 
phyll-bearing and  light-seeking  vegeta- 
ble world  has  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  certain  forces  of  en- 
vironment which  have  given  to  man 
his  most  distinctive  characteristics  in 
the  shape  of  clever  hands  and  a  calcu- 
lating, reasoning  brain. 

Then  consider  the  division  which 
early  took  place  into  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate. The  invertebrate  portion 
of  creation  long  took  precedence  on  the 
earth,  and  even  to-day  some  of  its  rep- 
resentatives are,  in  a  sense,  much  more 
highly  developed,  both  physically  and 
socially,  than  is  the  branch  to  which 
we  belong.  'Most  wonderful  and  elab- 
orate in  their  exact  adjustment  to  en- 
vironment are  the  present  life-schemes 
of  many  of  the  spiders,  bees,  and  ants; 
and,  moreover,  geologists  assert  that 
these  creatures  had  reached  their  pres- 
ent perfection  long  before  man  took 
precedence  upon  the  earth.  Yet  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that,  in  dispensing 
with  a  backlwne,  their  early  pro- 
genitors took  a  fatal  step  as  far  as  the 
higher  possibilities  of  life  were  con- 
cerned. I  think  it  was  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan  who,  in  a  lecture  for  juveniles, 
distinguished  vertebrates  from  inver- 
tebrates by  saying  that  the  former 
were  made  of  "flesh  and  bone,"  and 
the  latter  of  "skin  and  squash."  By 
depending  too  much  upon  their  skins 
as  a  protection  and  support  for  their 
organs,  the  invertebrates,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  molluscs,  handicapped  them- 
selves fatally  as  regards  progress  to 
higher  grades  of  being.    They  are  lit- 
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erally  hide-bound,  and  when  they  desire 
to  grow  large,  like  certain  crabs  and 
lobsters,  they  are  obliged  periodically 
to  burst  off  their  outer  covering — which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  also  the 
scaffolding  upon  which  their  muscles 
are  hung— and  remain  long  in  a  dor- 
mant state  before  the  new  skin  is  ready 
for  service.  It  is  as  if  we  were,  every 
few  months,  deprived  of  all  our  bones, 
and  had  to  He  in  bed  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  could  resume  our  active  habits. 
This  would  handicap  us  fatally  as  re- 
gards getting  on  in  the  world.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  inverts 
brates  have  avoided  such  troubles  by 
remaining  small,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  span  of  life  of  merely  a 
few  months'  duration.  They  overcome 
the  growth  difficulty  by  adopting  sev- 
eral distinct  stages  or  transformations, 
and  finally  are  born  from  their  pupse 
as  fully  equipped  adults.  Such  habits 
bar  them  from  progress  in  several 
ways.  In  the  first  place  you  cannot 
possjbly  have  much  intelligence  with- 
out a  big  store  of  brain  cells— and  brain 
cells  take  up  room.  The  old  idea  that 
the  tiny  ganglia  in  the  fore-end  of  an 
ant  are  almost  equal  in  thinking  ca- 
pacity to  a  human  brain  has  become 
a  mere  fairy  tale  to  the  modern  biolo- 
gist. 

Moreover,  such  creatures  have,  in 
their  economy  of  life,  one  fatal  condi- 
tion which  bars  them  for  ever  from  in- 
tellectual progress.  This  is  the  lack  of 
continuity  of  experience  due  to  their 
different  phases.  Caterpillars  must  ac- 
quire vast  experience  in  eating  leaves, 
and  doubtless  some  of  them  learn  to 
excel  in  the  art.  They  may  also  be- 
come well  informed  as  to  the  best  way 
to  escape  from  ichneumon  flies  and 
other  foes  of  the  caterpillar.  But  all 
this  youthful  education,  if  not  lost  in 
the  oblivion  of  his  chrysalis  sleep,  can 
be  of  no  possible  use  to  a  caterpillar 
when  he  emerges  as  a  butterfly.  Thus, 
when    he     suddenly     becomes     "full- 


grown,"  as  the  chrysalis  bursts  open, 
the  fully  fledged  insect  has  to  com- 
mence his  life  duties  in  a  hostile  world 
without  any  education  or  apprentice- 
ship at  all.  Hence  he  flits  round  in 
his  aimless,  frivolous  way,  living  a  mo- 
notonous and  narrow  life  (in  spite  of 
luetic  notions  to  the  contrary),  with- 
out any  hope  or  possibility  of  fhental 
betterment. 

Another  critical  turning-point  in  an- 
cestral history  is  marked  by  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  backbone.  When  cer- 
tain small  and  gelatinous  creatures 
swimming  in  the  seas  got  a  little 
gristly  stiffening  down  their  middle,  it 
enormously  increased  their  power  of 
directing  their  movements.  It  afforded 
them  also  a  vastly  better  prospect  of 
high  development  than  the  invertebrate 
plan  of  obtaining  rigid  points  of  attach- 
ment for  the  muscles  of  locomotion  by 
stiffening  the  outer  covering  with 
chitine  or  carbonate  of  lime.  Still  this 
mere  gristly  rod,  which  we  now  call  the 
"notochord,"  and  which  Ave  find  in  the 
lancelet  and  other  primitive  creatures, 
would  not  have  afforded  a  very  good 
chance  of  upward  progress  If  it  had 
not  led  on  towards  a  genuine  spinal 
column  of  jointed  but  rigid  segments. 
The  true  vertebrates  soon  parted  com- 
pany from  their  forerunners,  and  have 
gone  ahead  marvellously;  while  those 
content  with  the  first  make-shift  back- 
bone have  remained  very  low  in  the 
scale. 

It  is  true  that  some  molluscs  have 
shown  considerable  powers  of  upward 
development  without  a  backbone,  but 
their  general  pulpiness  prevented  them 
from  doing  much  on  dry  land,  where 
the  pull  of  gravity  is  felt,  and  where 
they  are  now  chiefly  represented  by  the 
humble  snail  and  slug.  It  is  only  their 
marine  representatives,  such  as  the  cut- 
tle-fishes, &c,  which  have  increased  in 
size  and  complexity  so  as  to  compete 
in  some  measure  with  the  vertebrates. 

Now  we  come  to  the  critical  decision 
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as  to  whether  laud  or,  water  should  be 
the  scene  of  future  activity.  A  momen- 
tous question  this,  for  we  find  that 
none  of  the  creatures  which  remained 
purely  aquatic  in  their  habits  have  ac- 
quired much  brain.  Their  environment, 
always  cold  and  wet,  was  too  uniform, 
and  probably  the  forces  which  regu- 
lated their  lives  were  too  rigid  and  too 
mighty  to  give  much  chance  of  versa- 
tility or  choice  of  action.  In  consider- 
ing how  the  water-born  vertebrate  first 
came  to  dry  land,  we  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  influence  of  the  lunar 
tides.  In  ancient  times,  as  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  was  the  shallow  seas  which 
abounded  with  animal  life.  Such  crea- 
tures as  were  near  a  sloping  shore  were 
liable  to  be  left  high  and  dry  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  at  low  tide. 
Very  long  ago,  as  Sir  George  Darwin 
has  pointed  out,  the  moon  was  much 
nearer  the  earth  than  it  is  now,  and 
its  attraction  was  much  stronger. 
Hence  vast  areas  were  alternately 
flooded  and  dry,  and  myriads  of  crea- 
tures, which  originally  extracted  a  little 
air  from  the  water  by  means  of  gills, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  take  their 
air  undiluted,  or  die  for  want  of  it. 
There  were  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  periodical  drying  up  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  which  led  to  a  like  alterna- 
tive. Those  who  succeeded  entered  on 
the  narrow  path  which  led  upwards  V) 
humanity. 

Thus,  unless  some  earth-like  planet 
possessed  vast  shallow  oceans,  and  a 
moon  closely  resembling  our  own,  up- 
ward progress  during  this  critical  stage 
would  have  to  depend  on  wholly  differ- 
ent circumstances— and  the  results  also 
would  be  wholly  different.  As  the 
great  founder  of  the  evolutionary  doc- 
trine pointed  out,  man  still  retains  in 
his  physical  framework,  and  in  the 
functions  of  his  body,  traces  not  only 
of  gills  for  obtaining  air  from  water, 
but  also  of  the  regular  periodic  recur- 
rence of  lunar  influence. 


Now  we  come  to  another  set  of  cross 
roads,  or  rather  a  maze  of  them,  In 
which  the  devious,  but  ever  upward 
way  is  very  difficult  to  trace.  During 
that  enormous  period  comprised  by  the 
later  primary  and  the  secondary 
epochs,  huge  populations  of  cold- 
blooded amphibia  and  reptiles  swarmed 
over  the  land. 

Somehow,  from  among  the  less  con- 
spicuous of  these,  two  distinct  sets  of 
creatures  were  developed,  with  a 
greatly  improved  breathing  apparatus 
and  a  more  rapid  circulation.  These 
were  (ultimately;  the  birds  and  mam- 
mals. Let  us  consider  the  latter  first, 
for  it  was  they  who  took  the  right 
turning.  Their  hearts  had  four  cham- 
bers, instead  of  three  or  two,  and  their 
lungs  had  an  increased  capacity  for 
getting  oxygen  from  the  air.  Hence 
their  tissues  were  supplied  with  blood 
in  which  the  carbonic  acid  had  been 
eliminated  much  better  than  under  the 
old  system  of  circulation.  Owing  to 
the  more  rapid  and  complete  oxydlza- 
tion  of  waste  products  within  their 
bodies  their  blood  became  warmer  than 
that  of  their  fellows;  just  as,  in  the 
laboratory,  quick  and  strong  chemical 
action  produces  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  than  weak  and  slow  action.  This 
was  an  enormous  upward  step.  All  the 
vital  processes  were  vivified  by  the  in- 
creased supply  of  oxygen  and  the  ac- 
companying warmth.  These  new  be- 
ings were  no  longer  so  dependent  upon 
external  heat  as  their  old-fashioned  ri- 
vals. Their  hot,  red  blood,  like  the 
wine  which  stirred  Geraint  in  Tenny- 
son's legend,  "made  summer  in  their 
veins."  Hence  their  bodies,  and  espe- 
cially their  vital  internal  organs,  their 
hearts,  brains,  and  stomachs,  drew  ben- 
efit from  a  summer  temperature  all  the 
time,  like  plants  in  a  stove  house. 

Following  upon  this— and  probably  in 
consequence  of  it— it  became  the  rule, 
Instead  of  the  exception,  to  bring  forth 
young  alive.     This  was  another  divid- 
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Ing  of  the  ways  which  has  had  mo- 
mentous results  well  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention. But  before  we  discuss  these, 
let  us  consider  the  plight  of  those  ear- 
lier mammals  born  into  a  world  swarm- 
ing with  ferocious  reptiles.  They  were 
little  feeble  beings,  not  much  bigger 
than  rats,  and  it  seems  wonderful  that 
they  should  have  escaped  at  all  from 
their  hungry  swarms  of  enemies.  In 
their  long  grapple  for  supremacy  with 
the  "monstrous  efts,"  which  were  then 
lords  and  masters  of  earth,  it  was  their 
warm  blood  full  of  oxygen  which  saved 
them.  Although  wanting  In  brute 
force,  they  were  capable  of  more  rapid 
and  more  sustained  motion  than  any 
reptile  could  show.  To  be  "a  good  goer, 
and  a  good  stayer/'  plenty  of  lung 
room  and  a  strong  heart  have  always 
been  necessary;  and  in  this  respect  the 
reptiles  were  nowhere  in  comparison 
with  them.  Moreover,  their  brain  cells 
were  nourished  and  stimulated  by  fast- 
flowing  warm  blood  instead  of  the 
sluggish  and  chilly  fluid  which  fed  the 
reptilian  brain,  and  hence  they  became 
quicker  of  perception  and  more  fertile 
In  schemes  of  attack  and  defence.  The 
contest  was  pretty  much  that  of  Tom 
Thumb  against  the  giants,  where  the 
small  hero,  by  means  of  his  quickness 
and  cunning,  always  bested  his  huge 
and  stolid  adversaries. 

Since  the  young  warm-bloods  were 
born  alive  in  a  very  helpless  state,  pro- 
vision had  to  be  made  for  feeding 
them.  Here  another  crux  arose,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  Nature  tried  va- 
rious shifts  before  mammalian  methods 
were  invented.  Relics  of  certain  of  the 
more  successful  schemes  which  fell 
short  of  perfection  are  in  evidence  to- 
day in  the  monotremes,  such  as  the 
duck-bill  platypus,  and  the  marsupials, 
chiefly  represented  by  the  opossum  and 
the  kangaroo.  Apparently  their  life 
economy  involves  conditions  which  bar 
the  way  to  any  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, for  although  they  had  it  all  their 


own  way  in  Australia,  they  never  ad- 
vanced far;  and  wherever  they  are 
brought  into  competition  with  the  true 
mammals,  they  (with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  American  opossum)  go 
under  in  the  battle  of  life. 

When  the  young  had  to  be  suckled 
and  assiduously  cared  for  by  their  par- 
ents for  a  long  period,  education  began 
to  come  into  play.  Here  was  another 
great  upward  step.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  world's  history,  experience  gath- 
ered during  the  lifetime  of  one  gen- 
eration was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
next.  Hence  a  capacity  for  brain 
growth  and  a  power  of  learning  on  the 
part  of  the  young  became  more  and 
more  Important  If  they  were  to  profit 
by  the  cumulative  experience  of  their 
kind. 

The  same  is  also  true  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  large  section  of  the  warm- 
blooded beings  which  never  became 
viviparous,  that  is  to  say,  the  birds. 
Indeed,  there  Is  reason  to  think  that  the 
birds  went  far  ahead  of  the  mammals 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  warm- 
blooded life.  They  are  indeed  ahead 
of  them  to-day  in  many  respects  as 
regards  physical  perfection;  yet  this 
very  success  in  obtaining  nearly  all 
they  wanted,  as  far  as  animal  comfort 
was  concerned,  took  away  their  chance 
of  becoming  the  intellectual  rivals  of 
man.  One  may  compare  their  case,  in 
fact,  with  that  of  a  man  who  has  been 
so  well  started  in  life  that  he  has  not 
been  obliged  to  use  his  wits  and  de- 
velop his  faculties.  He  will  not  long 
remain  the  rival  of  another  of  equal 
capacity  who  has  had  a  rougher  time 
of  it  at  the  outset,  and  who  has  fought 
his  way  upwards  by  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  stood  in  his  way. 

What  might  have  happened,  suppos- 
ing this  avian  branch,  which  obtained 
such  a  good  start  among  more  highly 
evolved  beings,  had  wrested  the  germ 
of  Intellectual  supremacy  from  their 
mammalian  competitors,  offers  a  fas- 
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clnating  field  for  speculation.  Even 
now,  if  we  exclude  ourselves  from  the 
list,  it  would  be  quite  a  debatable  mat- 
ter whether  the  birds  or  the  mammals 
have  the  best  of  it  as  regards  psychical 
development. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  the 
mammalian  life-stream  from  its  early 
beginnings  during  the  Triassic  period. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  those  feeble 
primitive  mammals  from  which,  appar- 
ently, all  the  higher  forms  have  sprung. 
From  such  remains  as  have  been  found 
in  the  Oxford  clay  and  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate,  they  are  presumed  to  have 
been  opossum-like  creatures  which 
were  arboreal  in  their  habits.  Now 
most  creatures  wrhich  leave  the  solid 
earth,  and  make  a  habitat  in  the  trees, 
do  so  to  avoid  their  enemies.  It  seems 
extremely  probable,  considering  the  vo- 
racious reptiles  which  then  swarmed 
everywhere,  that  these  first  weak  mam- 
mals were  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Even  if  this  were  not  so  from  the  very 
first,  the  trees  soon  had  a  big  refugee 
population. 

Now  when  one  looks  into  the  habits 
of  arboreal  animals  one  finds  that  two 
distinct  methods  of  obtaining  a  hold 
have  become  fashionable.  By  far  the 
greater  number  develop  claws,  and 
cling  to  the  rough  bark  by  means  of 
them.  A  smaller  number  have  devel- 
oped long  digits  on  their  extremities 
which  are  capable  of  obtaining  a  good 
grip  of  the  branches.  There  are  also 
intermediate  forms  in  all  degrees. 
What  determined  possession  of  claws, 
or  of  hand-like  extremities,  we  cannot 
say;  but  the  divergence  was  of  vital 
import  as  regards  the  future.  A  foot 
merely  armed  with  sharp  claws  re- 
mains almost  entirely  a  means  of  pro- 
gression, and  is  capable  of  very  limited 
usefulness  in  any  other  capacity;  but 
when  the  flexible  digits  are  lengthened, 
and  are  controlled  by  groups  of  strong 
and  complex  muscles,  all  the  wonder- 
ful capabilities  of  the  lurnar  hand  at 


once  become  possible.  It  seems  prob- 
able that,  during  a  very  long  period 
indeed,  the  hand-possessing  climbers, 
having  lost  the  power  of  rapid  progres- 
sion on  the  ground,  lived  a  purely  ar- 
l>oreal  life  among  the  high  branches, 
much  as  most  forest-dwelling  monkeys 
do  to-day;  while  creatures  with  claws 
which  enabled  them  to  scamper  up  and 
down  the  trunks  of  trees  like  a  squir- 
rel .were  less  .purely  arboreal.  As  far 
as  development  in  size  and  bulk  was 
concerned,  the  possessors  of  gripping 
hands  had  much  the  best  of  it,  for 
claw-climbing  is  obviously  best  man- 
aged by  animals  which  are  small  and 
light.  Nowadays,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  sloth,  which  has  developed 
its  claws  into  finger-like  hooks,  apes 
and  monkeys  are  the  only  creatures  of 
any  bulk  which  live  habitually  in  trees. 
Bears,  leopards,  and  jaguars,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  spite  of  the  wonder- 
ful climbing  powers  which  they  dis- 
play on  emergency,  are  not  tree-dwell- 
ers at  all,  because  none  of  them  can 
for  long  exist  in  comfort  off  the  solid 
ground. 

Now  let  us  get  back  for  awhile  to  the 
suggestion  put  forward  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  to  the  effect  that 
the  avidity  of  the  vegetable  world  for 
carbonic  acid  had  a  crucial  influence 
upon  our  higher  development  What 
is  a  tree?  It  is  a  long-lived  plant 
which  has  acquired  woody  fibre  and 
has  grown  upwards.  Why  does  it  grow 
upwards?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  very  well  known  to  those  practical 
folk  who  make  plantations,  where  the 
young  trees  are  put  at  first  very  closely 
together,  "to  draw  them  up."  It  is  this 
competition  of  plant  with  plant  for 
light  and  for  carbonic  acid  which 
makes  each  of  them,  when  so  placed, 
seek  to  tower  above  its  fellows.  They 
develop  the  firm  woody  fibre  of  their 
trunks  and  branches  in  this  struggle 
for  what  they  all  covet.  The  plant  or 
tree  which  is  able  to  overtop  its  com- 
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petitors,  and  to  expose  the  greatest  sur- 
face of  chlorophyll-charged  leaves  to 
the  air  and  to  the  sunlight,  extracts 
the  most  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  use  in  building  up  its  own  tis- 
sues. Given  slightly  different  condi- 
tions as  to  atmosphere,  moisture  and 
soil,  and  this  kind  of  vegetable  compe- 
tition, with  its  fruitful  and  far-reaching 
influence,  would  not  occur.  It  is  not 
every  part,  even  of  our  fertile  earth, 
where  forest  trees  flourish  without  the 
aid  of  man.  Vast  regions  such  as  the 
steppes  of  Russia  and  the  prairies  of 
America  are  thickly  covered  with 
grasses  and  small-herbage  which  ob- 
tain their  light  and  carbonic  acid  with- 
out ever  aspiring  to  be  trees.  If  the 
creeping  grasses  had  been  evolved 
earlier,  and  if  the  whole  planet  had 
been  covered  with  steppe-like  plains 
during  the  Tertiary  epoch,  how  differ- 
ent might  have  been  the  result  as  re- 
gards ourselves! 

When  we  come  to  think  of  what  man 
owes  to  the  trees,  it  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter for  surprise  that  tree-worship  has 
become  a  cult  among  many  different 
branches  of  the  human  family.  The 
writer  has  long  had  a  steadily  grow- 
ing conviction— which  he  puts  forward 
here  with  diflldence  because  the  sub- 
ject confessedly  needs  a  good  deal 
more  threshing  out  before  it  is  fit  for 
formal  presentation— that  some  of  the 
most  distinctive  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  and  especially  the  mathematical 
faculty,  are  directly  based  upon  sub- 
conscious brain-processes  evoked  by 
the  daily  needs  of  a  long-continued 
arboreal  existence.  If  any  one  has 
watched  active  monkeys,  and  especially 
our  nearer  kinsfolk,  the  gibbons,  pro- 
gressing by  long  leaps  and  arms  wings 
among  the  branches,  he  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  strange  power  that 
such  creatures  show  of  accurately  cal- 
culating distance  and  adjusting  their 
muscles  to  the  practical  solution  of 
complex  physical  problems.    Here  ac- 
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curacy  in  getting  a  "right  answer"  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  In  such  loco- 
motion the  nervous  processes  involved 
can  only  be  described  as  a  succession 
of  distinct  mental  efforts,  and  are  not 
rhythmically  mechanical,  like  those  reg- 
ulating the  running  of  a  quadruped. 
For,  unlike  progression  on  level  ground, 
a  scamper  among  the  tree- tops  affords 
no  two  successive  movements  of  a  like 
nature.  The  muscular  combinations 
requisite  for  each  leap,  together  with 
the  force  required,  must  be  arranged 
for  and  estimated  beforehand  accord- 
ing to  the  ever-changing  distances  and 
angles  of  the  branches.  No  doubt  all 
this  is  an  unconscious  process;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  san)4 
faculties  seem  to  be  shown,  in  a 
measure,  by  most  of  the  lower  animals* 
Still,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  it  Involved 
calculation,  although  the  brain  ceil* 
work  their  mathematical  problems  a$ 
unconsciously  as  a  healthy  man's  stoht- 
ach  performs  the  surprising  chemical 
feat  of  digesting  his  dinner.  Should  the 
conscious,  introspective  mind  which  Is 
a  characteristic  of  man—and  more 
especially  of  civilized  man— learn  to 
dive  down  among  the  psychic  machin- 
ery which  controls  such  automatic  men- 
tal processes,  and  find  a  way  of  par- 
tially expressing  what  goes  on  there 
by  means  of  numbers  (as  artificial 
words  partially  express  our  unworded 
thoughts),  may  we  not  here  have  the 
basis  of  that  wondrous  mathematical 
aptitude  which  in  civilized  times  has 
blazed  forth  in  man's  mental  firma- 
ment as  suddenly  as  a  meteor  in  a  dark 
sky,  and  which  has  proved  such  a  das* 
zllng  mystery  to  Wallace  and  other 
students  of  mental  evolution?  Before 
leaving  this  curious  and  interesting 
hypothesis  let  me  call  attention  to  two 
kindred  facts  which  seem  to  give  It 
some  justification*  Nearly  all  the 
mathematical  prodigies  who  crop  up 
from  time  to  time  acknowledge  that 
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certain  of  their  most  difficult  arith- 
metical feats,  especially  those  per- 
formed during  their  earlier  years,  are 
achieved  subconsciously,  so  that  they 
have  found  themselves  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain how  the  results  were  obtained. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  low- 
grade  savages  who  cannot  count  half  a 
dozen,  but  who  undoubtedly  have  cer- 
tain mysterious  ways  of  their  own  for 
correctly  estimating  numbers,  dis- 
tances, &c,  which  must  involve  some 
kind  of  mental  calculation. 

Certain  other  conditions  of  arboreal 
life  can,  without  so  much  danger  of 
controversy,  be  linked  up  with  our  hu- 
man characteristics.  While  safe  from 
his  enemies  high  up  in  the  trees  there 
was  no  need  for  our  remote  ancestor 
to  develop  large  olfactory  nerves  in  or- 
der to  detect  the  approach  of  dangerous 
neighbors.  Hence,  throughout  the  Pri- 
m*te$,  these  nerves  bear  no  comparison 
with  such  as  are  found  in  quadrupeds 
whose  habitat  has  always  been  upon 
the  ground.  Sight  and  hearing,  though 
much  more  important,  did  not  need  to 
be  so  acute  as  among  such  creatures  as 
the  deer  or  the  fox.  This  deficiency  in 
certain  of  the  sense  organs  must  have 
had  an  enormous  influence  on  mental 
development  when  man  took  to  living 
on  the  ground  and  became  a  hunter. 
It  was  a  most  fortunate  deprivation; 
for,  not  being  able  to  trail  and  kill  like 
a  %  hound,  he  was  obliged  to  depend  on 
his  brain  and  versatile  hands  in  fol- 
lowing and  capturing  his  quarry,  as 
well  as  in  protecting  himself  against 
enemies.  Hence  in  every  hunt  in 
which  he  became  engaged  he  was  ex- 
ercising and  sharpening  his  nascent 
reasoning  faculties;  for  although  we 
usually  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
mental  powers  of  the  desert  Bushman 
and  the  Australian  black,  the  arts  in 
which  these  primitive  savages  prover- 
bially excel,  those  of  tracking  and  snar- 
ing game,  involve,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, a  keen  exercise  of  the  powers 


of  observation,  coupled  with  elaborate 
reasoning  processes  in  which  data  of 
ever-varying  value  have  to  be  contin- 
ually taken  into  account. 

The  success  of  the  early  hunter  prob- 
ably depended  much  more  upon  such 
intellectual  feats  as  these  than  upon 
mere  bodily  prowess.  Throughout  the 
immeasurable  Stone' Ages,  man,  like 
all  modern  savages  who  live  by  the 
chase,  was  continually  in  peril  of  death 
from  hunger.  When  game  was  scarce 
and  shy  those  successful  in  hunting, 
that  is  to  say  in  exercising  their  rea- 
soning faculties,  survived  and  fed  their 
hungry  families;  while  those  (and  there 
must  have  been  many)  who  had  not 
brains  enough  to  find  quarry  and  track 
it  down,  were  eliminated,  and  their 
race  became  extinct 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
man  owes  a  great  deal  of  that  physical 
helplessness  which  has  compelled  him 
to  resort  to  art  in  the  manufacture  of 
dwellings,  clothes,  and  weapons,  to  his 
association  with  the  trees  where  his 
pristine  forefathers  sought  safety. 

Had  he  been  clothed  by  Nature  as 
perfectly  as  are  the  birds,  he  would 
never  have  attained  his  present  civil- 
ized state.  (Moreover,  if  flight,  which 
is  now  one  of  his  most  ardent  ambi- 
tions, had  been  granted  to  him  at  an 
early  period,  food  and  safety  would 
have  been  easily  within  his  reach 
without  the  continual  exercise  of  rea- 
son; and,  moreover,  he  would  never 
have  acquired  his  unrivalled  hands. 

It  has  only  been  possible,  in  a  short 
and  popular  sketch  such  as  this,  to 
point  out  a  very  few  of  the  main  fac- 
tors which  have  contributed  in  bring- 
ing us  to  our  present  estate  since  the 
beginning  of  life  upon  the  Earth.  But 
every  one  who  thinks  about  the  matter, 
with  the  necessary  information  at  his 
disposal— and  in  all  probability  many 
of  the  readers  of  this  article  have  a 
much  more  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  physics,  astronomy,  and 
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geology  than  the  present  writer— would 
be  able  to  bring  forward  numerous 
other  instances  where  conditions  pecul- 
iar to  this  planet  have  directed  the  up- 
ward march  of  that  thin  procession  of 
living  creatures  which  has  culminated 
in  man. 

If  every  one  of  these  physical  con- 
ditions had  been  repeated  on  some 
other  orb  in  the  universe,  and  had  the 
self-same  chain  of  meteorological 
events,  with  all  its  myriad  links,  re- 
acted on  such  living  organisms  as 
might  there  have  sprung  into  being, 
even  then  the  odds  would  remain  incal- 
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culably  great  against  the  evolution  of 
man.  Vastly  more  Important  than  the 
nature  of  the  outward  pressure  in  such 
a  problem  is  the  nature  of  the  matter 
acted  upon.  Among  sensitive  and 
shifty  living  things  the  possibilities  of 
variation  are  infinitely  great,  and  the 
chances  of  the  same  results  being  ob- 
tained twice  over  after  millions  of  evo- 
lutionary changes  are  inflnltesimally 
small.  Hence  we  may  say  with  confi- 
dence that,  whatever  intelligent  beings 
may  exist  elsewhere  in  the  universe, 
they  are  totally  different  from  human- 
kind. 

Louis  Robinson. 


THE  COMING   CENSORSHIP  OF  FICTION. 


Though  it  seems  but  yesterday,  it 
must  have  been  quite  twenty  years  ago 
that  a  book  from  Ouida's  pen  used  to 
be  deemed  ipso  facto  an  unclean  thing 
by  the  great  body  of  the  public  that 
borrows  its  novels  from  the  lending- 
libraries.  At  that  time  there  were 
mothers  who  would  take  precautions  to 
prevent,  or  try  to  prevent,  their  daugh- 
ters from  reading  Ouida's  novels,  Just 
as  there  were  daughters  who  kept 
Ouida's  works  well  out  of  sight  of  their 
mothers.  Some  fathers,  too,  looked 
askance  at  the  yellow  covers  with  the 
Ouida  trademark,  and  I  well  remember 
an  elderly  man  of  great  integrity  but 
narrow  views  who  caused  his  pretty 
grandchild  considerable  pain  by  snatch- 
ing Moths  out  of  her  hands  and  burning 
It  before  her  eyes.  Then  there  were 
contemporaries  of  Ouida's  who  followed 
In  her  wake,  some  few  even  who 
stepped  in  where  Ouida  with  her  true 
sense  of  artistic  perspective  would  not 
have  thought  of  treading.  Their  books 
were  of  course  banned  too  by  certain 
strait-laced  people  of  those  days  who 
pretended  to  discover  "impropriety"  in 
books  that  none  but  an  out-and-out 
Mrs.  Grundy  would  have  censored,  and 


that  emphatically  no  man  or  woman  of 
the  world — I  mean  by  that  no  man  or 
woman  of  intelligence  and  devoid  of 
hypocrisy  and  cant — could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  objected  to.  Twenty 
years  ago!  In  face  of  the  extraordi- 
nary change  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  tone 
of  a  great  deal  of  our  lending-library 
fiction,  the  thought  is  as  strange  as  the 
reflection  that  a  century  ago  a  lad  was 
strung  up  on  a  gibbet  for  robbing  the 
Brighton  Mall  of  half  a  guinea. 

When,  two  years  ago,  I  had  the  te- 
merity, in  an  article  headed  "The  In- 
creasing Popularity  of  the  Erotic 
Novel,"  published  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
openly  to  draw  attention  to  the  change 
for  the  worse  that  was  coming  over 
modern  novels  of  a  particular  class,  a 
section  of  the  newspaper  Press  at  once 
cried  out  that  the  statements  made 
were  false  in  every  detail.  But  soon 
other  writers  took  the  matter  up, 
among  them  no  less  distinguished  a  phi- 
losopher than  Dr.  William  Barry, 
whose  anonymous  article,  "The  Fleshly 
School  of  Fiction,"  published  in  the 
Bookman  of  October  last  created  a  pro- 
found   Impression    and    was    quoted 
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throughout  England,  also  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  America.  By  some  his 
bold  assertions  were  warmly  upheld. 
By  others  they  were  angrily  con- 
demned. As  an  outcome  of  the  contro- 
versy that  followed — for  a  time  it  al- 
most resembled  an  agitation — we  tind 
in  the  Preface  to  The  Literary  Year-Book 
for  1908  the  guarded  statement  that 
"the  Bookman's  campaign  against  'The 
Fleshly  School*  has  elicited,  among 
some  welcome  protests,  a  few  slightly 
interested  opinions,  and  on  the  whole  it 
must  be  said  that  the  tone  of  some  new 
novels  remains  objectionable/' 

The  enormous  financial  success  that 
has  resulted  from  the  circulation  of  the 
"fleshly''  books  referred  to,  books  de- 
void of  literary  merit  but  made  attract- 
ive to  a  great  body  of  the  general 
reading  public  by  certain  unveiled  de- 
scriptions which  they  contain,  has  led 
to  the  writing  of  a  vast  amount  of 
fllthy  fiction  by  persons,  many  of  them 
obviously  women,  who  until  now  had 
never  tried  to  write  anything  for  pub- 
lication. Through  the  courtesy  of  two 
publishing  houses  of  good  standing  I 
have  been  afforded  the  privilege  {sic) 
of  examining  a  number  of  manuscripts 
of  this  description  that  have  quite  re- 
cently been  submitted  to  them.  In  al- 
most every  case  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  writers  have  been  "inspired" 
to  produce  the  illiterate  and  disgusting 
stories  referred  to,  mainly  through 
their  having  thoroughly  saturated  their 
thoughts  with  the  garbage  of  the  same 
sort — only  less  so— that  was  published 
early  in  last  year.  They  have  appar- 
ently argued  thus:  "There  is  nothing 
clever,  or  extraordinarily  attractive,  in 
these  books;  therefore  they  must  have 
sold  as  largely  as  they  have  done  only 
because  of  their  plain-spokenness.  1 
believe  I  could  write  stuff  like  that  my- 
self. Anyway  I  will  try.  And  1  will 
go  one  better  than  even  these  people. 
And  presently  I  shall  be  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice!"     And  with  that 


they  have  sat  down  and  set  to 
work. 

Unfortunately  for  these  people, 
though  fortunately  for  the  reading  pub- 
lic, only  a  small  proportion  of  our  pub- 
lishers are  willing  to  debase  their  call- 
ing, and  to  bring  their  firms  into  dis- 
repute with  the  body  of  the  public  that 
is  right-minded,  by  placing  upon  the 
book  market  meretricious  filth  of  the 
sort  referred  to.  The  would-be  aur 
thors  who  at  present  are  making  the 
round  of  the  publishing  houses  with 
prurient  manuscripts  to  sell,  seem  not 
to  be  aware  of  this.  A  remarkable 
trait  in  some  of  these  unhealthy-minded 
writers  is  their  extraordinary  self-as- 
surance— in  several  cases  it  amounts 
almost  to  effrontery.  Thus  a  young 
man  who  recently  sent  to  a  well-known 
publishing  house  one  of  the  coarse  pro- 
ductions that  publishers  of  fiction  are 
growing  accustomed  to  receiving  fre- 
quently, had  the  self-assurance  to  com- 
pare his  work  with  that  of  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  modern  nov- 
elists, adding  that  in  his  opinion  "the 
descriptive  passages  in  those  men's 
books"  were  at  least  as  plain-spoken  as 
his.  As  rational  would  it  be  to  com- 
pare the  suggestive  photographs  that 
are  sold  secretly  In  all  large  cities,  and 
almost  openly  in  such  places  as  Fort 
Said,  with  the  undraped  figure  of  the 
Venus  of  Medici.  Yet  another  writer 
of  the  modern  fleshly  school  contrast* 
her  unpublished  stories  with  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Loti  and  de  Maupassant 
unable  apparently  to  realize  that  the 
fleshly  element — if  I  may  so  describe 
it — in  the  works  of  our  great  masters  of 
French  and  of  English  literature  is  In 
most  cases  incidental  to  the  narrative, 
and  not  its  ration  &Gtre. 

All  that,  however,  is  in  a  sense  by- 
the-way.  The  question  we  have  now 
to  face  is,  What  has  the  future  in  store 
for  English  novelists,  and  for  the  scores 
of  men  and  women  who  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  producing  fiction  of  a  lower 
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grade  than  novels,  if  presently  they 
find  themselves  securely  muzzled  by  a 
censor  chosen  and  appointed  as  our  ex- 
isting censor  of  plays  is  chosen?  It  is 
easy  to  smile  incredulously  at  the  sug« 
gestlon  and  say  that  a  censor  of  tictlou 
never  will  be  appointed.  Men  and 
women  laughed  outright  when  it  was 
first  suggested  that  the  office  of  censor 
of  plays  might  one  day  be  created. 
How  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
reading  public,  not  to  mention  the  rank 
and  file  of  novelists,  the  appointment  of 
a  censor  of  fiction  would  be,  is  almost 
too  obvious  to  call  for  comment.  Judg- 
ing, indeed,  by  the  example  set  by  our 
censor  of  plays,  the  probability  is  that 
many  admirable  works  of  fiction  would 
be  condemned  unjustly  owing  solely  to 
the  censor's  inability  to  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  a  powerfully-written 
story  true  to  life,  and  one  with  nothing 
to  "recoinniend"  it  but  its  undisguised 
or  its  thiniy-velled  eroticism.  Indeed 
the  appointment  of  an  official  censor 
with  power  to  forbid,  wholly  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  the  publication  of 
any  work  of  fiction  to  which  he  might 
take  exception,  would  come  near  to  ink- 
ing a  calamity.  For  what  would  hap- 
pen if  such  a  man  should  chance  to  be 
a  person  exceptionally  ignorant  of  let- 
ters, or  unduly  biased  in  one  direction 
or  several  directions,  or  abnormally 
strait-laced?  The  ably-written  moral 
story  with  a  sexual  problem  wrapped 
up  in  its  pages  might  be  banned  simply 
to  satisfy  some  favorite  whim.  The 
moral  story  of  illicit  love  probably 
would  be  suppressed  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  too  plain-spoken  in  parts  of  its 
dialogue,  or  in  some  of  its  descriptive 
passages.  Novelists  with  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  with  facility  to 
express  themselves,  and  with  the  gift  to 
paint  in  words  living  and  vivid  pictures 
for  the  gratification  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  of  intellect  and  cul- 
ture the  world  over,  would  be  com- 
pelled   to    abandon    their    avocation — 


would  be  to  all  intents   muzzled  into 
silence. 

All  this,  I  maintain  again,  may  come 
about,  and,  if  it  does,  whom  shall  we 
have  to  blame?  Only  the  handful  of 
writers  who  within  the  past  year  or 
two  have  been  launching  upon  the 
book-market  works  of  fiction — they  can- 
not rightly  be  termed  novels — that 
grow  steadily  filthier  with  every  new 
book  they  write.  One  could  almost 
think  this  handful  of  writers  congrat- 
ulated itself  each  time  one  of  its  mem- 
bers succeeded  in  getting  placed  upon 
the  market  a  story  a  little  coarser  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  that  then 
and  there  the  remaining  members  set  to 
work  to  try  to  write  a  book  obscener 
still.  If  only  such  books  had  merits 
in  addition  to  their  eroticism,  as  so 
many  of  the  French  novels  have,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  look — wrongly,  no 
doubt — with  greater  tolerance  upon 
their  pruriency.  But  of  the  books  re- 
ferred to  that  have  been  published  of 
late  years,  hardly  one  has  the  semi- 
redeeming  qualification  of  literary  style 
or  merit.  Can  one  feel  surprise,  then, 
at  the  outcry  that  is  being  raised  by  a 
body  of  our  leading  men  of  letters  at 
the  degradation  of  the  modern  novel 
by  the  writers  of  the  fleshly  school? 

Though  this  question  has  been  com- 
mented upon  more  than  once  in  some 
of  our  newspapers,  all  that  has  been 
written,  even  about  the  actual  spread 
of  eroticism,  is  infinitesimal  by  compari- 
son with  what  has  been  said,  and  Is 
still  being  said,  by  thinking  people 
throughout  the  country,  and  with  the 
feeling  of  indignation  and  disgust  that 
has  been  aroused.  Some  months  ago  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  referred  in  one  of  his 
sermons  to  the  growth  of  eroticism  In 
the  modern  novel  of  a  particular  class, 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  feel  most 
strongly  upon  the  subject  are  impotent 
to  Interfere.  Many  thousands  of  per- 
sons scattered  throughout  the  country 
realize  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
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to  prevent  the  little  clique  of  writers 
referred  to,  and  their  unintelligent  imi- 
tators, from  further  prostituting  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  apparently  the  bulk 
of  them  wish  sincerely  that  something 
could  be  done  to  stop  it.  There,  for 
the  moment,  the  matter  rests,  but  it 
cannot  rest  for  long.  Let  a  few  score 
more  of  the  fleshly  narratives  be 
launched  upon  the  book  market,  and 
sold  in  their  tens  of  thousands,  and 
without  excitement,  or  any  sort  of  pre- 
liminary demonstration,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  saddled  with  a  censor  of  Ac- 
tion who,  rest  assured,  will  quickly 
shut  down  not  merely  the  fiction  that 
is  admittedly  filthy,  but  in  addition  a 
vast  amount  of  excellent  work  that 
most  certainly  ought  to  be  published. 
Then,  and  only  then — when,  of  course, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  enter  a  protest 
that  will  mend  matters — our  British 
novelists  will  rise  up  in  arms  and  meta- 
phorically rend  those  among  their  col- 
leagues who  will  have  been  directly  to 
blame  for  the  introduction  of  this  un- 
just muzzling  order. 

That  the  foregoing  prognostication 
will  be  derided  by  some  publishers  of 
novels,  by  some  novel-writers,  and  by 
plenty  of  novel-readers,  I  know  full 
well.  All  I  ask,  then,  of  the  sceptics 
and  the  scoffers  is  that  they  keep  well 
in  mind  the  statements  just  set  down, 
and  note  carefully  what  transpires 
within  the  next  few  years.  For  that 
the  output  of  fleshly  books  will  con- 
tinue, and  perhaps  increase,  is  probable. 
Quixotic  indeed  would  it  be  to  imagine 
that  so  valuable  an  asset  as  a  book 
that  must  run  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  that  consequently  can  be 
deemed  even  before  publication  to  be 
almost  a  gilt-edged  security,  is  likely  to 
be  kept  off  the  market  because  a  few 
objectors  openly  expound  views  and  the- 
ories contrary  to  general  opinion.  Let 
it  also  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  instalment  of  a  censor  of  fiction 
must  affect  adversely  not  writers  only. 


For  the  creation  of  such  an  office  will 
hit  many  publishers  a  hard  blow.  It 
will  hit  the  booksellers  too.  It  will  nit 
also  the  lending  libraries.  And  it  will 
hit,  though  less  severely,  what  are 
called  the  "popular"  magazines,  while 
some  of  the  daily  journals,  especially 
those  provincial  papers  that  owe  their 
circulation  in  a  measure  to  the  popular- 
ity of  their  serial  stories,  will  feel  the 
touch  of  the  censor's  claw. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  reign  of  a 
literary  censor,  indeed  as  the  only  re- 
sult possible,  the  book-market  will  be 
flooded  with  stories  that  will  be  neither 
flesh  nor  fowl, — stories  invertebrate, 
cold  and  flaccid.  The  late  Sir  Walter 
Besant  told  me  once  that  he  had  Just 
received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who  expressed  extreme  indignation  at 
his,  Sir  Walter's,  having  made  a  male 
character  in  one  of  his  stories  kiss  a 
woman  to  whom  he  was  in  no  way  re- 
lated, and  to  whom  he  was  neither 
married  nor  affianced.  "Until  now," 
the  letter  ran,  "I  have  thought  your 
books  quite  safe  to  give  to  my  daughter 
to  read,  but  in  future  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  put  a  book  of  yours  into  her 
hands  until  I  have  read  it  myself." 
Probably  there  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  think  as  that  man 
thought.  What  would  the  condition  of 
English  literature  be  with  such  a  man 
as  censor?  Only  recently  some  of  Sir 
Water  Scott's  classics  were  banned  oas 
the  ground  of  their  "impropriety"  by  a 
committee  of  local  provincial  magnates 
appointed  to  select  volumes  for  a  cer- 
tain public  library.  With  that  prece- 
dent before  us  nothing  in  the  way  of 
prudery  seems  impossible.  Certainly 
a  heroine  moulded  on  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  beautiful  Tees  would 
be  blue-pencilled,  as  they  say  on  the 
Turf,  "from  start  to  finish."  Mr.  Bden 
rhillpott8  would  never  be  allowed  to 
give  us  another  Secret  Woman,  for  that 
memorable  scene  in  the  bracken  would 
have  made  the  censor  blush.      In  fu- 
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ture  the  monks  of  the  Order  of  Rob- 
ert Hlchens  would  be  compelled  by  the 
censor  to  refrain  from  pirouetting  with 
pretty  girls  on  the  parched  plains  of 
Egypt  or  in  any  other  of  Allah's  gar- 
dens. Even  Mrs.  "Malet"  would  be 
forced  to  strangle  her  art  and  to  come 
up,  or  rather  sink  down,  into  a  line 
upon  the  level  of  the  commonplace,  for 
though  another  legless  lad  might  man- 
age to  crawl  unchecked  past  the  censor, 
most  assuredly  another  woman  as  se- 
ductive as  the  hourl  who  in  the  small 
hours  enticed  poor  Sir  Richard  Calmady 
to  his  fate,  would  be  stamped  out  of 
existence  on  the  spot. 

There  are,  as  already  implied,  many 
admirable  modern  works  of  fiction  that 
no  right-minded  man  or  woman  not 
hide-bound  by  senseless  scruples,  or  by 
alleged  religious  prejudice,  or  by  the 
grotesque  teachings  of  a  Mrs.  Grundy 
who  should  have  been  relegated  to 
her  grave  long  ago,  can  well  object  to. 
The  volumes  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made  are  among  them. 
Other  works  of  the  sort  are  in  prepara- 
tion as  I  write,  and  surely  all  who  are 
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able  to  appreciate  human,  powerful  and 
well-written  stories — "evenly-balanced" 
stories,  as  some  of  the  reviewers  term 
them — must  look  forward  to  reading 
such  books  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Is 
it  worth  while,  then,  when  books  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  had,  to  rot  away  the 
Intelligence  of  a  great  body  of  the  read- 
ing public,  especially  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  most  impressionable  period  of 
their  existence,  by  saturating  their 
minds  with  a  train  of  thought  made  up 
of  descriptions  of  filthy  scenes,  filthy 
acts,  and  a  dialogue  of  double  entendre, 
and  in  doing  so  run  a  grave  risk  of 
presently  checking  abruptly  the  output 
of  any  novels  apart  from  stories  that 
will  be  colorless,  insipid,  and  mawkish 
— stories,  in  short,  that  will  be  wholly 
devoid  of  any  sort  of  human  emotion? 
All  who  live  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
are  able  to  look  ahead,  must  admit  that 
the  writers,  publishers  and  booksellers 
who  together  are  deliberately  prostitut- 
ing the  English  novel,  are  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  imperilling  their  own  fu- 
ture prosperity. 

Basil  Tozer. 


DAFFODILS. 


She  was  so  thinly  clad  that  the 
spring  wind  seemed  merciless  when  it 
caught  her  poor  rags  and  shook  them 
together.  The  folds  of  her  shawl 
flapped  like  the  wings  of  a  starved 
bird,  and  her  skirt  blew  tight  across 
her  knees.  The  hair  under  the  shabby 
bonnet  was  black  and  gray  and  white; 
In  some  way  it,  too,  suggested  a  bird, 
meagre  and  homeless.  But  the  wom- 
an's face  was  bright  and  human:  the 
dim  old  eyes  held  a  light  that  went 
not  ill  with  the  spring. 

She  carried  a  round,  closely  wrought 
basket  full  of  peaky  daffodils.  The 
flowers  were  a  pale  yellow,  as  if  the 
wind  had  blown  the  color  out  of  them. 


They  were  tied  into  straight  little 
bunches,  with  a  few  stiff  leaves  behind 
each,  a  rod  against  which  their  weak- 
ness might  lean.  The  old  woman  bent 
upon  them  a  tender  care.  As  she 
climbed  the  steep  hill  to  the  town  she 
glanced,  ever  and  anon  at  the  daffodils, 
holding  the  basket  stiffly  this  way,  then 
that,  to  shelter  It  from  the  wind. 

To  avoid  the  crown  of  the  hill,  she 
turned  off  by  the  old  Abbey.  "'Twill 
be  easier  walkin'  through  the  cloisters," 
she  said  half  aloud. 

It  would  be,  but  in  the  meantime  she 
caught  the  full  force  of  the  wind  from 
the  fields  and  the  churchyard.  The 
thin  shawl  fluttered  again  to  and  fro, 
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water  crept  into  the  bright  eyes.  She 
struggled  on,  clutching  tightly  the 
basket  of  daffodils. 

Twelve  struck  from  the  Abbey,  and 
the  bells  tossed  into  the  windy  air  their 
quaint  old  tune.  The  old  woman 
paused  to  get  her  breath  back  and  to 
listen.  She  had  heard  the  bells  many 
a  time,  but  they  never  lost  their  charm 
for  her.  She  thought  to  herself, 
"There  be  a  power  of  feelin'  about 
bells." 

From  the  Monastery  Gate  the  boys  of 
the  Grammar  School  came  pouring. 
Some  ran  this  way,  some  that,  their 
caps  breaking  the  cold  coloring  of  the 
view  as  their  quick  movements  and 
young  life  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
streets. 

Only  a  few  wound  their  way  towards 
her,  heading  along  in  an  impetuous 
flight.  The  wind  blew  about  their  ears 
and  tingled  them;  the  spring  sunlight 
danced  upon  the  ground.  They  rushed 
past  her,  one  lad  crying  aloud  the  mel- 
ody of  the  bells.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  group,  and  as  he  passed  the  old 
creature  his  crooked  arm  caught  the 
basket  of  daffodils.  It  flew  from  her 
grasp,  and  the  flowers  emptied  them- 
selves upon  the  ground. 

The  others  flew  on,  but  this  lad 
halted.  "I'll  lift  them  for  you,"  he 
said,  throwing  his  books  upon  the 
ground. 

He  gathered  up  the  tight  little 
bunches  and  arranged  them  awkwardly 
in  the  basket  They  were  very  ugly, 
and  the  daffodils  were  poor,  he  thought. 
He  raised  himself  to  give  the  basket  to 
her.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  reddened — there  were  tears 
in  them.      He  winced. 

"My  man  planted  the  bulbs,  and  he 
be  dead,"  she  said  simply.  She  took 
the  basket  from  him  and  smiled.  She 
had  made  excuse  for  the  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

The  lad  stared  at  her,  hot  and  con- 
fused.      To  rush  on  would  be  brutal: 


he  did  not  realize  that,  but  felt  It. 
The  need  of  an  apology  crept  into  his 
soul.  He  said  hesitatingly:  "I — I  should 
like  a  bunch." 

She  gave  him  one,  and  he  gave  her 
twopence.  He  did  not  mind  losing  the 
money,  but  he  wished  he  need  not  have 
the  daffodils.  It  was  obvious  that  be 
must  have  them:  they  made  his  apol- 
ogy. He  went  slowly  away,  holding 
the  flowers  awkwardly.  He  did  not 
want  them,  and  he  wondered  what  the 
other  boys  would  say.  Perhaps  when 
she  was  out  of  sight— he  glanced  back 
— he  might  hide  them  away. 

She  crept  happily  on,  turning  into  the 
twisting  cloister.  The  boy's  round, 
fresh  face  had  cried  of  spring  and  hap- 
piness; she  was  glad  he  had  bought  her 
daffodils.  The  tune  of  the  bells  ran 
in  her  head.  She  emerged  from  the 
cloisters  and  picked  her  way  across  the 
street  to  the  Market  Square. 

There  were  a  number  of  flower-sell- 
ers in  the  market.  Most  of  them  had 
stalls,  and  sold  other  things  besides 
flowers.  One  man  had  flowers  only. 
He  had  rigged  up  a  table  with  a  kind 
of  framework  behind  it,  the  better  to 
display  his  gorgeous  wares.  Rich  col- 
ors flamed  out,  nodding  at  the  passers- 
by — warm  red,  warm  pink,  yellow,  and 
behind  them  creamy  white.  The  old 
woman  passed  them  by  contentedly. 
"He  ain't  got  any  single  daffodils. 
They  ain't  hardly  any  of  'em  got  any 
single  ones,"  she  muttered.  She 
glanced  tenderly  at  the  basket  in  which 
her  own  flowers  lay. 

She  took  up  her  position,  at  length, 
by  the  side  of  the  pavement  A  fish- 
monger's stall  was  nearest  her.  When 
the  wind  blew,  the  scales  of  the  nsh 
shimmered  as  if  they  were  passing 
through  water.  The  fishmonger's  hands 
were  mottled  red  and  purple;  to  look 
at  them  made  her  feel  cold.  She  looked 
instead  at  the  passers-by,  and  before 
her  she  had  her  basket  of  daffodils. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  any  < 
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could  be  unattracted  by  them,  and  she 
waited  hopefully.  Her  man  had  planted 
the  bulbs  when  he  was  not  far  from 
death,  and  the  flowers  seemed  to  have 
the  glory  of  the  resurrection  about 
them.  They  were  beautiful — she  re- 
garded them  lovingly — and  they  were 
almost  the  only  single  daffodils  In  the 
market  When  people  paused  to  look, 
she  held  the  basket  up  proudly.  But 
they  passed  by,  and  others  after  them 
passed  by  also. 

She  waited,  and  the  day  wore  on. 
There  were  many  people  In  the  market, 
but  her  basket  remained  full. 

"Folks  don't  seem  to  be  wantin' 
flowers  to-day,"  she  thought,  a  little 
aghast,  a  little  hurt  that  her  blossoms 
did  not  tempt  them. 

But  the  stalls  round  about  her  were 
being  depleted.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  she  realized  the  fact.  She  did 
not  know  that  she  was  cold  and  tired 
till  then,  till  she  noticed  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  other  vendors'  flowers.  She 
knew  then. 

The  wind  had  reddened  her  face  be- 
fore; now  it  pinched  it,  chilled  the 
round  cheeks,  and  sketched  gray  shad- 
ows about  her  eyes. 

"I  be  standin'  too  close  up,  maybe," 
she  thought  tremblingly;  "folks  don't 
notice  as  I  have  blooms  to  sell." 

She  moved  back  a  little  from  the 
kerb,  and  the  attention  of  the  nshuion- 
trer  and  his  wife  was  drawn  to  her. 

"She  have  plucked  them  daffodils  and 
brought  them  to  market"  said  the 
woman.    Her  tone  was  full  of  surprise. 

"Ay,  and  she  ain't  sold  none  of  'em," 
said  the  fishmonger.  His  eyes,  rolling 
stiffly  in  his  cold  face,  fell  on  the 
basket 

There  was  a  short  lull  in  his  business, 
which  so  far  had  been  quick  and  con- 
tinuous. The  man,  with  a  nod  to  His 
wife,  left  the  stall  and  crossed  to  the 
figure  by  the  kerb. 

"I'll  have  a  bunch,  mother,"  he  said. 
There  was  a  glint  of  warm  kindliness  in 


his  eyes.  He  dipped  a  hand  into  his 
leathern  pocket.  His  wrist  was  wet 
and  red  with  moisture  from  the  tish, 
and  the  skin  cracked  with  the  cold. 

The  daffodil-seller  looked  at  him  wist- 
fully. "They  be  fine  flowers,"  she  said 
with  a  tremulous  pride.  "You  remem- 
ber, maybe,  John  Stear,  when  my  man 
planted  the  bulbs.  He  were  happy  that 
day  were  my  man!  I  ain't  sold  the 
blooms  afore,  but  this  year  they  come 
up  that  plentiful  and  fine,  and  I  knew 
as  folks  would  buy." 

"Ay,"  the  man  said  heartily.  "It 
ain't  often  one  sees  single  dallies  as  tine 
as  these.  I'll  have  two  bunches  of 
'em,  mother— one  for  the  missus,  one 
for  me." 

She  singled  out  two  bunches  and 
gave  them  to  him  proudly.  "He  were 
that  happy  when  he  planted  them,"  she 
reiterated.  "I  ain't  wantin'  to  sell  'em 
to  any  but  happy  folk." 

He  laughed  jovially.  "Make  your 
mind  easy  on  that  score,  Ma'am.  We 
ain't  none  of  your  grizzlers,  the  missus 
and  me!  Come  now,  I  must  be  gettin' 
back."  He  rubbed  the  coppers  on  his 
apron  and  dropped  them  into  her  hand. 

When  he  was  gone  she  waited  again. 
The  crowd  was  thinning.  It  would 
not  be  dense  again  till  evening,  and  she 
could  not  wait  till  then.  The  Abbey 
bells  sang  again,  the  same  tune.  She  lis- 
tened to  it  less  happily.  The  day  was 
wearing  on,  and  folks  had  not  seen  how 
fine  her  flowers  were — his  flowers, 
rather,  those  he  had  planted  with  his 
own  hands.  She  glanced  at  the  basket. 
There  had  been  thirty-six  bunches  in  it; 
there  were  now  thirty-three. 

The  tickle  spring  sunlight  had  de- 
parted; the  wind,  without  that  warmth 
to  soften  it,  blew  more  coldly.  The 
daffodil-seller  had  lost  her  jaunty  air: 
she  gripped  the  basket  stiffly  when  she 
lifted  it  from  the  ground.  The  flowers 
looked  still  more  peaky,  and  tired,  too, 
with  the  tiredness  of  a  sick  child. 

"They    be    wearied    out,    like    me," 
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thought  the  old  creature,  and  her  heart 
bled  for  them.  She  turned  the  stiff 
bunches  over,  making  the  most  of  the 
yellow  bells. 

As  she  stood  so,  she  made  a  pathetic 
picture;  and  a  man  who  was  hurrying 
past  paused  to  look  again.  He  noted  the 
bent  old  figure,  the  shrivelled,  tender 
hands,  the  shawl  all  inadequate  to 
meet  the  wind. 

He  was  a  tall,  middle-aged  man  with 
a  stern  face  and  piercing  glance. 

"A  pitiable  sight;  she  is  too  old  to  be 
out  like  this,"  he  thought  He  turned 
impatiently  toward  the  old  woman. 
"You  have  not  sold  your  flowers;  how 
much  do  you  want  for  them?"  he  asked. 

His  voice  had  the  uncertain  softness 
of  a  voice  that  is  usually  harsh.  There 
were  deep  lines  across  his  brows,  lines 
that  might  have  been  carved  in  stone. 
The  piercing  glance  was  upon  the 
flower-seller;  it  hardly  appeared  to  see 
the  flowers. 

"Twopence  a  bunch,  Sir,"  she  replied. 
She  added,  with  a  kind  of  wounded 
pride,  "They  be  fine  daffodils,  single 
daffodils,  the  best  there  be  in  the  mar- 
ket to-day." 

"How  many  have  you  there?"  He 
glanced  now  at  the  basket,  but  with 
an  eye  that  calculated  only;  it  was  too 
busy  to  admire.  "About  thirty,  I 
should  think." 

She  sa  id  quavering,  "There  be  thirty  - 
three." 

"Very  well,  I'll  take  the  lot."  He  be- 
gan to  feel  in  his  pockets. 

But  she  hesitated,  holding  tightly  to 
the  basket  Tears  crept  into  the  old 
eyes.      "Sir— Sir!" 

He  stared  at  her  amazed.  Did  she 
want  more  for  them?  That,  was  like 
those  people — the  old  fraud!  From  his 
pocket  he  brought  a  handful  of  silver. 

But  when  he  offered  her  several 
pieces,  she  shrank  back,  did  not  under- 
stand. She  said  tremulously,  "My  man 
planted  them  hisself — them  bulbs.  He 
were  that  happy;  I  ain't  seen  none  as 


happy  afore  nor  since.  Now  he  be 
gone,  he  aint  seeing  the  daffodils  bloom. 
And  I— I  ain't  liking  to  part  wi'  'em  to 
any  but  happy  folk." 

It  took  him  some  minutes  to  under- 
stand. He  winced  then,  and  his  mouth 
tightened.  He  was  silent  The  daffo- 
dil-seller stared  at  him,  both  hands 
tight  on  the  basket's  rail.  He  said 
at  length,  "I  will  take  half;  give  me 
sixteen  bunches." 

She  hesitated,  then  counted  them  out 
slowly,  almost  unwillingly.  He  got  the 
coins  ready.  When  he  received  the 
daffodils  he  said  with  a  half-laugh, 
"Go  home;  it  is  too  cold  for  you.  You 
ought  not  to  be  standing  here."  He 
added,  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought, 
"Perhaps  I  have  some  right  to  the 
daffodils.  I  was  happy  once,  you 
know." 

He  carried  the  peaky  flowers  away, 
and  her  eyes  followed  him.  They  were 
full  of  regret,  pain,  and  a  kind  of  be- 
wilderment When  they  returned  to 
the  flowers  before  her,  she  said  under 
her  breath,  "He  never  seed  as  they 
were  fine." 

The  wind  came  scurrying  through  the 
Market  Square,  tossing  up  white  frag- 
ments of  paper,  twirling  the  vendors' 
aprons,  and  beating  into  the  air  line 
showers  of  dust 

The  old  woman  shivered.  "It  be 
main  cold;  I  had  best  be  a-gettin'  home, 
as  he  said.  'Tis  a  tidy  climb  to  St 
Stephen's.  Maybe  I  shall  sell  a  bunch 
or  two  on  the  way."  She  caught  up  the 
basket  heavily,  and  half -turned  to  shel- 
ter herself  against  a  new  buffet  of 
wind. 

She  faced  now  a  flower-stall,  and  as 
she  braced  herself  rigidly  a  couple 
moved  toward  her,  turning  away  from 
the  stall.  The  girl  was  bearing  a  great 
bunch  of  double  yellow  daffodils,  vivid 
and  riotous.  Her  face  was  radiant 
"They  are  glorious,"  she  said.  "1  am 
not  sure  that  I  don't  like  them  quite  as 
well  as  the  single  ones  after  all." 
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"There  are  some  single  ones!"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  cry.  "So  they 
are — single!— a  basketful,  and  single 
every  one  of  them!  After  we  have 
searched  everywhere,  Dick!" 

"They  are  rather  poor,"  he  said  con- 
solingly. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  Dick,  they  are  lovely. 
A  U  single  daffodils  are  lovely.  And 
that  poor  old  soul — she  looks  half- 
dead!" 

The  pity  that  mingled  with  the  radi- 
ance on  the  girl's  face  was  too  much 
for  the  lover.  He  touched  the  daffodil- 
seller's  arm  as  she  was  moving  away. 
"We  want  to  buy  your  flowers,"  he 
said. 

She  looked  at  the  couple  in  a  dazed 
kind  of  way.  Here  were  customers 
at  last— radiant  and  glad  and  young. 
She  had  been  waiting  for  such  all  day, 
and  now  that  they  had  come  she  could 
not  take  the  fact  in. 

"They  are  so  beautiful — single  daffo- 
dils," said  the  girl.  "I  wonder  you 
did  not  sell  them  long  ago." 

A  faint  color  crept  into  the  old 
cheeks,  the  faint  flicker  of  the  old 
pride.  The  flower-seller  told  the  story 
again,  almost  gladly  now.  "He 
planted  the  bulbs  hisself,  my  man  did, 
afore  he  died.  And  he  were  that 
happy  over  it;  I  ain't  seen  none  hap- 
pier nor  he  were  then.  I  ain't  never 
■old  the  flowers  afore,  nor  till  this 
year,  when  they  was  that  fine  and  plen- 
tiful I  knew  he'd  want  folks  to  have 
'em.  And  I  wasn't  wantin'  to  sell 
them  to  any  but  happy  folk." 

"You  must  love  to  see  them  come 
up  year  after  year — to  remind  you  of 
him,"  said  the  girl.  She  looked  at  her 
lover. 

The  old  creature  was  sorting  the 
bunches  together.  She  said  softly  to 
herself — they  stooped  to  catch  the 
words — "It  be  better  nor  the  parson  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 

They    bought   all    her   flowers;   the 


young  girl  took  them  tenderly  into  her 
arms,  the  peaky,  dwindling  blooms. 
Then  they  watched  her  walk  away, 
rapturous,  happy,  talking  to  herself  as 
she  went.  Her  heart  was  full.  She 
had  sold  his  flowers:  they  had  been 
sought  after — sought  after  by,  happy 
folk. 

"She  looks  so  old,  so  feeble!"  said  the 
girl. 

"And  he  is  no  longer  here  to  protect 
her,"  said  the  youth. 

The  fishmonger  had  been  listening. 
He  said  bluntly,  "She  ain't  never  had 
much  protection  from  *im.  She  be  well 
rid  of  him — a  surly,  drunken  brute  he 
was,  that  man  of  hers.  It  beats  me 
what  she  finds  to  grieve  after  in  the 
loss  of  him.  But,  there,  them  women 
— they  don't  know  when  they  are  well 
off." 

"Poor  dear,  she  hadn't  never  a  kind 
word  from  'im  till  them  two  years 
afore  he  died,  when  he  was  ail  in'  and 
thrown  on  her,"  said  the  fishmonger's 
wife.  "But  them  two  years  seemed  to 
cover  all.  He  planted  them  daffodil- 
bulbs  afore  he  died.  I  dessay  he  voert 
happy  enough.  And  she  were  happy 
too — Jest  because  of  'im." 

The  lovers  looked  at  each  other.  The 
lad  winced:  the  harsh,  ugly  story  hurt 
him,  killing  the  romance  of  the  thing 
with  a  blow;  but  the  girl's  eyes  were 
tender. 

"She'd  likely  have  refused  to  sell  you 
them  flowers  if  you  wasn't  lookin' 
happy,"  said  the  fishmonger  as  he 
turned  away  —  "Jest  because  they 
sprung  from  bulbs  of  his." 

"Come  away,  dear,"  the  young  man 
said  hastily.  As  he  laid  a  hand  on  the 
girls  arm,  he  touched  the  single  daffo- 
dils, and  again  he  winced.  He  pulled 
her  past  the  flower-stalls  and  into  the 
cold,  clear  wind.  His  eyes  brightened 
then,  and  his  face  grew  tranquil.  They 
could  forget  the  story  now;  he 
wished  they  had  not  heard  it,  she  and 
he. 
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But  the  story  bad  not  hurt  the  girl  as 
it  had  hurt  him.  The  radiance  of  her 
face  was  unbroken:  her  joy  had  but 

The  Sketch. 


grown  greater.  For  it  seemed  to  her 
she  had  looked  for  a  moment  into  the 
infinite  heart  of  love. 

Apnea  Qrozier  Herbertoon. 


THE  REVISION  OF  THE  VULGATE. 


The  Pontificate  of  Pius  X.  will  live 
in  history  for  oue  reason,  if  for  no 
other — the  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  put 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  iu 
those  of  the  most  learned  English  ec- 
clesiastic now  living,  Dom  Francis 
Aidan  Gasquet,  Abbot-Presideut  of  the 
English  Benedictine  Congregation. 

The  Vulgate  is  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Scriptures  authorized  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  the  word  "Vulgate" 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Centuries  ago  critics  believed  that 
several  translations  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament existed  in  early  times,  and  that 
one  of  these  was  called  "Vulgata"  or 
"Communis,"  and  another  "Itala," 
from  the  place  of  its  origin. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  occupied 
such  a  prominent  position  In  historical 
criticism,  was  of  the  opinion  that  be- 
fore St.  Jerome,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Vulgate  now  in  use,  the  Church  had 
only  one  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  it  did  not  come  from  Italy,  but 
from  the  North  of  Africa,  and  that, 
of  thousands  of  revisions,  the  best  was 
made  in  Italy,  St.  Augustine  discover- 
ing it  in  Milan,  using  it,  and  calling 
it  "Itala.''  Others,  on  the.  contrary, 
think  that  it  was  the  "Itala"  of  Milan 
St.  Augustine  took  to  Africa  and  used 
in  his  work,  it  having  been  current 
about  and  after  350.  St.  Jerome  in 
his  writings  shows  his  belief  in  many 
revisions  of  the  same  version,  but  not 
in  any  independent  versions.  On  the 
other  hand,  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
have  held  an  opposite  view,  as  he 
wrote,    "Those    who    turn    the    Bible 


from  Hebrew  into  Greek  can  be 
counted,  but  the  Latin  translators  are 
innumerable,  for  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  Faith  every  one  who  got  a 
Greek  manuscript  into  his  hands  and 
thought  he  had  some  little  acquaint- 
ance with  each  tongue,  ventured  to 
translate."  What  is  sure  is  that  the 
official  language  of  the  early  Roman 
Church  was  Greek,  and  that  nearly  all 
the  early  Popes  spoke  in  this  lan- 
guage. Wiseman,  to  support  his  the- 
ory that  the  Old  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  was  made  in  Africa,  where 
Greek  had  not  the  same  currency  as 
in  Home,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  full  of  "Africanisms,"  but  other 
critics,  especially  Ronsch,  demonstrate 
that  such  "Africanisms"  existed  prac- 
tically throughout  the  whole  of  South- 
ern Italy. 

St.  Jerome,  "the  wisest  Doctor  of 
the  Latin  Church,"  as  he  is  called, 
born  at  Aquileia,  then  the  chief  town 
of  the  Venetian  provinces,  undertook 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  suc- 
ceeded in  this  gigantic  work  by  hay- 
ing learned  Hebrew  while  doing  pen- 
ance in  the  desert  of  Chaldea,  be- 
tween Syria  and  Arabia.  From  there 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  Pope 
Damascus  I.  encouraged  and  assisted 
him  in  the  completion  of  his  work. 
He  began  the  collation  and  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  383.  He 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Psalms, 
which  he  first  revised  hurriedly  and 
imperfectly,  which  revision,  called 
"Itomana,"  although  It  is  not  the  one 
comprised  in  the  Vulgate,  was  then 
generally  used,  but  is  now  employed 
only  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and  for 
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the  Ambroslan  rite  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan  and  at  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Mark's,  Venice.  In  the  year  385,  at- 
tacked by  his  enemies,  St  Jerome  left 
for  Palestine,  and  settled  at  Bethle- 
hem, where  in  the  six  years  following 
he  made  the  second  revision  of  the 
Psalter,  based  on  the  original  Greek 
manuscript  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen, 
which  was  then  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Church  of  Csesarea,  Pal- 
estine. This  version  was  later  on 
called  the  "Gallicana,"  as  it  was  first 
adopted  in  France,  and  is  generally 
considered  authentic  and  used  in  all 
the  breviaries. 

Immediately  after,  St  Jerome  began 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  original  Hebrew;  and  this 
text,  which  no  longer  exists,  was 
really  the  monument  to  his  glory  and 
the  pride  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
commenced  with  the  four  Books  of 
Kings  containing  the  celebrated  "Pro- 
logus  Galeatus."  Next  came  the  Book 
of  Job  and  the  Prophets,  and  then 
the  third  version  of  the  Psalms,  which 
last,  although  taken  direct  from  the 
Hebrew,  is  not  Included  in  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Church  has  never  used 
it.  All  this  was  done  in  two  years, 
and  in  two  years  more,  from  393  to 
395,  he  translated  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astee,  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  the 
Books  of  Ezra,  Genesis,  and  Paralipo- 
mena.  The  patience  and  the  energy 
of  the  Saint  were  really  inexhaustible, 
as  during  the  nine  years  following  he 
finished  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  and  the  year  after, 
In  405,  the  MS.  was  finished  contain- 
ing Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Esther, 
Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  also  Tobias  and 
Judith  from  the  Chaldee.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  follow  the  ponderous 
work  of  this  Doctor  of  the  Church,  in 
his  conscientious  adaptation,  his  power 
of  grasping  the  subject,  and  his  quick- 
ness in  mastering  some  of  his  most 
beautiful    translations.     Through    his 


preface  to  the  Canticle  of  Canticles 
and  to  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  we 
learn  that  it  took  him  only  three  days 
to  finish  them,  as  he  was  recovering 
from  an  illness  and  could  dedicate  all 
his  time  to  them.  Tobias  also  was 
translated  in  twenty -four  hours;  and, 
more  surprising  still,  Judith  took  him 
perhaps  only  one  night  He  speaks  of 
it  as  "una  Iwmbratiuncula" 

As  the  world  and  human  nature 
have  always  been  the  same,  St.  Jer- 
ome's only  reward  for  his  stupendous 
work  was  ingratitude,  as  the  critics 
were  many,  and  even  St  Augustine 
objected  to  the  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  saying  it  was  impossible  to 
improve  the  original,  and  fearing  the 
discord  that  a  new  translation  would 
cause.  In  this  last  St  Augustine  was 
not  wrong,  as  after  St.  Jerome's  trans- 
lation the  dangers  of  corruption  in  the 
Vulgate  were  certainly  augmented. 
The  Old  Latin  text  was  still  used  in 
many  churches,  and  continued  to  be 
adopted  even  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Saint  in  420.  Innumerable 
mixed  texts  were  compiled  by  the 
scribes  of  the  time,  in  which  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  Vulgate  were  generously 
given  together,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  copyist.  Repeated  and  organ- 
ized attempts  were  made  to  return  to 
the  original  of  St.  Jerome,  but  with 
little  or  no  success.  Being  in  hand- 
writing, the  whole  Bible  was  so  ex- 
pensive that  one  copy  cost  1,000  gold 
florins,  at  that  time  a  very  large  sum. 
However,  to  make  it  accessible  to 
poor  ecclesiastics,  the  first  attempt  at 
printing,  at  Mayence,  in  1450,  was  a 
copy  of  the  Vulgate,  wood  characters 
being  used,  which  contained  only  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  This  is  the  so-called  Bib- 
lia  pouperum,  one  of  the  rarest  bibli- 
ographic curiosities,  a  copy  of  which 
was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  1815,  who  paid  only  £201  for 
it 
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England  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Vulgate  and  its 
preservation,  as,  the  purest  text  be- 
ing in  Milan,  Naples,  and  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  Archbishop  Theodore 
and  his  companion  Hadrian,  abbot  of 
a  monastery  near  Naples,  went  to  Eng- 
land in  668,  taking  with  them  some 
of  these  Bibles.  Besides,  just  at  that 
time  Benedict  Biscop  and  Ceolfrld, 
travelling  between  Rome  and  Eng- 
land, brought  in  other  pure  Vulgate 
texts,  which  were  copied  and  repro- 
duced in  the  monasteries  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow,  not  only  for  local 
use,  but  to  be  spread  by  missionaries 
in  foreign  countries,  especially  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  back  to 
Italy.  But  what  is  stranger  still  is 
that  these  copies,  known  under  the 
name  of  Northumbrian  texts,  had  been 
transcribed  with  such  exactness  that 
when  they  returned  to  Italy  they 
were  found  to  be  purer  than  the  Ital- 
ian copies,  which  meanwhile  had  de- 
generated. One  of  the  attempts  to 
revise  the  Vulgate  was  made  by  Charles 
the  Great,  who  entrusted  the  work 
to  an  Englishman,  Alcuin,  who  tin* 
ished  it  in  801. 

In  the  century  after  the  invention 
of  printing  the  circulation  of  faulty 
Bibles  assumed  such  proportions  that 
the  necessity  was  felt  of  establishing 
an  official  edition.  This  was  done  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  in  1546, 
issued  a  decree  giving  a  list  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Bible,  and 
threatened  with  anathema  all  who  did 
not  accept  them.  A  commission  was 
nominated  in  Rome  to  prepare  the  of- 
ficial edition,  and  after  long  delays  the 
Vatican  printing-house  published  a 
handsome  volume,  in  1500,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Sixtine  Bible,  from 
Sixtus  V.,  and  had  as  preface  the  fa- 
mous Bull,  "Aeternu*  i/fe,"  establishing 
that  this  Bible  be  considered  as  "true, 
lawful,   authentic   and   unquestioned." 


Sixtus    V.    died    almost    immediately 
after,  and  only  two  years  later  Clem- 
ent VIII.  ordered  that  every  copy  of 
the  Sixtine  Bible  should  be  destroyed, 
and     published     another     called     the 
"Clementine."       It  seems  that  Sixtus 
V.  had  himself  revised  the  work  of  the 
commission,  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
members,   and   offending   the   Jesuits, 
who  never  rested  until  they  obtained 
the  suppression  of  the  Sixtine  Bible, 
now  one  of  the  rarest  books  in  the 
world.      The  work  of  revision  went  on, 
with  more  or  less  interruption,  until 
within  comparatively  modern  times,  a 
prominent  place   being  taken  by   the 
Barnabite,  Father  Vercellone,  who  was 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  authorities. 
Leo  XIII.  created  the  Commission  De 
Re  Biblica,  presided  over  by  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  for  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  but   it   remained   an   academic 
body,  while  Pius  X.  desired  to  trans- 
form it  into  an  institution  for  practical 
work.      So,  on  April  30,  1907,  Cardinal 
Rampolla  wrote  a  letter  to  Dom  Hilde- 
brand  de  Hemptinne,  Abbot-Primate  of 
the  Benedictines,  entrusting  the  new 
revision  of  the  Vulgate  to  them,  and 
straightway  appointing  Abbot  Gasquet 
as  head  of  the  committee.    The  English 
abbot    admirably    fulfils    the    require- 
ments of  so  responsible  a  position.    To 
vast,  profound  culture  he  adds  the  tem- 
I>erament  of  a  great  worker  and  a  love 
for    accuracy    and    detail.      He    has . 
chosen     as     immediate     collaborators 
Dom  Laurence  Jansens,  Rector  of  Sant* 
Anselmo,      Rome,      Dom      Ambrogio 
Amelli,  Prior  of  Montecassino,  and  as 
Secretary    Dom    Donatio    de    Bruyne, 
Doctor  of  Lou  vain  University,  but  the 
collaboration  of  any  one,  ecclesiastic  or 
layman,      Catholic     or     non-Catholic, 
Christian  or  non-Christian,  will  be  ac- 
cepted, it  being  a  question  above  all  of 
learning.      Abbot    Gasquet    is    deter- 
mined to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  his  revision,  and  he  has  already 
set  to  work  in  his  cell,  in  the  great 
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Benedictine  Monastery,  here  in  Rome, 
on  the  Grown  of  the  Aventine. 
•Twenty  years  ago,"  said  the  learned 
Abbot  to  me,  "Leo  XIII.  set  me  to  his- 
torical research,  which  I  pursued  with- 
out interruption;  now  Pius  X.  orders 
me  to  revise  the  Vulgate,  and  I  have 
willingly  abandoned  all  for  it— studies, 
work,  friends,  country." 

As  to  the  programme  to  be  followed 
it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  speak,  Abbot 
Oasquet  thinking  that  in  the  first  six 
months  which  he  will  pass  in  Italy, 
chiefly  in  Rome,  it  will  already  be  a 
great  achievement  if  he  can  begin  to 
make  use  of  the  first  material  accumu- 
lated. To  have  an  idea  of  how  gigan- 
tic the  work  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Abbot  believes  that  the 
early  MSS.  to  be  entirely  collated,  ar- 
ranged, divided,  etc.,  amount  to  per- 
haps twenty  thousand.  They  may  be 
more,  as  there  are  countries  like 
Spain  in  which  libraries  and  archives 
attached  to  the  different  cathedrals 
have  MSS.  which  are  quite  unknown 
to  scholars;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  send  Benedictines  to  each  of  these 
countries  to  carry  the  MSS.  to  Rome,  if 
possible,  and  if  not,  to  photograph 
them,  or  when  even  this  is  not  allowed, 
to  copy  them.  All  will  be  centred  in 
the  Eternal  City,  the  great  hall  of  the 
Monastery  of  Sanf  Ansel  mo  having 
been  prepared  to  receive  the  accumu- 
lation of  documents  from  all  over  the 
world.  Of  course  one  of  the  obstacles 
is  the  difficulty  in  meeting  the  neces- 
sary expense,  as  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Vatican  does  not  allow  the 
v  Pope  to  take  it  all  upon  himself.  Ab- 
bot Gasquet,  however,  hopes  there  will 
lie  no  lack  of  help,  and  his  opinion  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  im- 
mediately after  the  announcement  of 
the  revision  an  Italian  gentleman  con- 
tributed sixty  pounds.  A  treasurer 
will  be  appointed  for  the  reception  and 
allotment  of  the  funds. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  every 


effort  will  be  directed  to  the  recon- 
struction, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  text 
of  St  Jerome,  which  will  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  revision,  but  the  next  step 
will  be  to  discover  how  far  St.  Jerome 
himself  was  correct.  The  Psalms, 
probably,  will  be  the  first  portion  to 
be  undertaken.  As  we  saw  before, 
St.  Jerome  made  three  versions:  the 
"Roniana,"  supposed  to  have  been  a 
correction  of  the  old  "Itala,"  the  "Gal- 
licana,"  from  the  Greek,  and  the  last 
direct  from  the  Hebrew.  I  will  quote 
Abbot  Gasquet's  own  words  on  the  sub- 
ject: "The  Romana  version  was  taken 
over  by  St.  Augustine  to  England,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  it  remained  in 
use  at  Canterbury  until  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  third  translation,  from 
the  Hebrew,  came  when  the  Gallicana 
had  become  so  popular  that  the  new 
one,  although  better,  was  not  adopted. 
The  differences  are  enormous  between 
the  two  last,  as  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  Psalms  in  the  present  Vul- 
gate with  the  version  in  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  last 
practically  represents  the  Hebrew  one.*' 
The  first  tangible  result  of  the  work  of 
Abbot  Gasquet  will  be  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms  in  the  three  ver- 
sions, printed  in  parallel  columns.  In- 
deed, there  is  the  intention  of  adding 
in  a  fourth  column  the  "Itala,"  so  that 
comparisons  will  be  easy  to  all. 

Pius  X.  who  is  especially  interested 
in  this  extremely  important  historical 
reconstruction,  manifested  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  his  firm  desire  that  the 
work  should  be  conducted  on  such  sci- 
entific lines  as  to  convince  all  that 
what  is  aimed  at  is  the  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  so  that  all  shall  be 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

To  know  the  history  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Order  is  sufficient  to  understand 
why  they  were  entrusted  with  so  vital 
a  task.  St.  Benedict  was  from  Norcia, 
the  ancient  Nursia,  founded  in  1497 
B.C.,  which,  after  a  glorious  past,  is 
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now  reduced  to  a  picturesque  village  of 
3,rj4jO  inhabitants  in  the  Slbilllne  moun- 
tains, but  still  interesting  because  of  its 
ruins  and  associations.  Abbondanza, 
St.  Benedict's  mother,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mllleo  and  Diana,  Count  and 
Countess  of  Norcia,  her  son  being  born 
about  480.  His  history  is  the  history  in 
its  infancy  of  the  Order  he  founded, 
as  he  was  only  fourteen  when  he  felt 
the  call  to  the  religious  life,  and  after- 
wards he  had  no  thought  but  for  his 
creation.  He  was  sent  to  study  in 
Home,  but,  oppressed  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  times,  fled  to  the  Sabine 
Hills  to  Subiaco,  where  a  monk,  called 
Uoinano,  dressed  him  as  a  friar,  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  inclination  to 
retire  into  complete  solitude.  When 
eventually  discovered  his  fame  as  a 
holy  man  spread,  and  soon  issuing  from 
his  retirement  he  founded  twelve  mon- 
asteries, each  containing  twelve  monks 
and  a  superior. 

However,  the  real  monument  to  his 
fame  and  the  cradle  of  his  Order  is  the 
Abbey  of  Montecassino,  perhaps  still 
the  most  famous  in  the  world.  From 
that  elevated  height,  where  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean  can  be  surveyed,  he 
compiled  the  rules  for  his  monks,  fa- 
mous to  our  day,  as  they  are  consid- 
ered to  represent  singular  wisdom  and 
marvellous  insight  into  human  nature, 
in  their  mingling  of  asceticism  and 
hard,  practical,  beneficial  work.  He 
aimed  above  all  to  banish  idleness,  and 
to  this  humble  l>eginning  is  due  the 
well-founded  reputation  of  the  Bene- 
dictines for  learning,  as  the  monks  in 
their  spare  moments  copied  MSS.,  com- 
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prising  all  works  of  the  time,  which 
otherwise  would  have  perished.  One 
of  the  characteristic  clauses  of  St.  Ben- 
edict's rules  was  that  any  person,  with- 
out  distinction  of  age  or  rank,  could  be 
admitted  to  the  Order,  so  that  even 
children  were  accepted;  the  Venerable 
Bede,  Father  of  English  History,  and 
the  most  learned  Englishman  and 
writer  of  his  period,  entered  when  only 
'  seven  years  old.  Still,  the  principal 
fact  connecting  England  with  the  Bene- 
dictines is  that  St.  Augustine,  an  Ab- 
bot of  this  Order,  was  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  to  Britain  to  con- 
vert the  "barbarians,"  thus  renewing 
the  light  of  learning  and  Christianity 
in  England.  Montecassino,  the  beacon 
which  shone  throughout  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  set  fire  to  by  the  Sara- 
cens, ruined  by  tjie  earthquake  of  1340, 
and  demolished,  except  the  high  altar 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  1649, 
to  be  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time  in 
1727.  The  Cassinesl,  as  the  Benedic- 
tines from  the  Abbey  are  called,  were 
found  everywhere,  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  diplomacy,  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  throne,  being  at  one  and  the 
same  time  feudal  lords,  soldiers,  schol- 
ars, ascetics,  a  little  of  everything. 
The  greatest  merit  and  giory  of  the 
Benedictines,  however,  was,  and  will 
remain,  the  assistance  they  gave  to  sci- 
ence, art,  and  literature,  to  which,  it 
may  be  said,  every  monastery  contains 
a  monument  in  the  shape  of  a  library, 
that  of  Montecassino  alone  being  com- 
posed of  30,000  of  the  rarest  volumes. 
Salva4ore  CortesL 
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SPENCEK  COMPTON  CAVENDISH,  DUKE  OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Born  1838.    Dibd  March  24,  1008. 
If  to  have  held  his  way  with  steadfast  will, 

Unspoiled  of  Fortune,  deaf  to  praise  or  blame, 
Asking  no  favor  but  to  follow  still 
The  patriot's  single  aim: — 

If,  in  contempt  of  other  pride  of  race, 

By  honesty  that  chose  the  nobler  part, 
Careless  of  fame's  reward,  to  win  a  place 
Near  to  the  common  heart: — 

If  these  be  virtues  large,  heroic,  rare, 

Then  is  it  well  with  him,  the  dead,  to-day, 
Who  leaves  a  public  record  clean  and  fair, 
That  Time  shall  not  gainsay. 

Owen  Seaman. 


Punch. 


THE  DDKE  OF  GANDIA.* 


The  Duke  of  Gandia  is  not  a  name 
that  will  convey  much  to  most  people. 
His  father,  his  brother,  and  his  sister 
are  among  the  most  famous,  or  rather 
the  most  infamous,  names  in  all  his- 
tory. Till  human  beings  have  ceased 
to  feel  the  horrible  fascination  of  en- 
throned vice  enjoying  itself  in  the  lux- 
ury of  an  omnipotence  of  cruelty  and 
lust,  not  Nero  himself  is  more  sure  of 
being  remembered  than  the  three 
frightful  Borgias,  Alexander,  Lucretia, 
and  Ccesar.  But  who  remembers  Fran- 
cesco, Caesar's  elder  brother  and  vic- 
tim? Yet,  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  chosen  for  his  new  poetic 
drama,  In  which  Alexander  and  Caesar 
are  on  the  stage  all  the  while  and 
Francesco  only  for  a  moment,  not  the 
name  either  of  the  Pope  or  of  the 
Prince,  of  world-wide  infamy,  but  that 
of  the  weak,  amiable,  short-lived,  and 
obscure  Francesco,  Duke  of  Gandia. 

•"The   Duke  of  Gandia."      By  Algernon 

Charles  Swinburne.  (Chatto  and  Windus.  St.) 
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It  is  a  curious  choice.  It  is  true  that 
the  play  turns  on  Francesco's  murder, 
as  a  certain  play  of  Shakespeare's  turns 
on  the  murder  of  Julius  Ca?sar,  and 
that  Shakespeare  has  also  called  his 
play  by  the  name  of  a  character  who 
appears  but  little  in  it.  But  the  parallel 
is  only  superficial.  The  "mighty  Ju- 
lius," alive  or  dead,  is  ever  present 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last  of 
Shakespeare's  play;  he  is  its  dominant 
spirit.  Everything  centres  round  him 
in  life  and  after  death;  men  love  him 
or  hate  him,  but  no  one  pretends  to  be 
his  rival.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  with 
Francesco  Borgia.  The  central  event 
of  the  play  is  certainly  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  brother's  agents.  But 
that  does  not  make  him  its  central  per- 
sonage. Death  dignifies  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  dignifies  us  all,  and  mur- 
der gives  him  its  inevitable  flash  of 
apparent  importance;  but  that  is  alL 
It  is  soon  seen  that,  dying  or  living,  he 
is  a  person  intrinsically  of  no  conse- 
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quence.  His  life  only  mattered  be- 
cause it  stood  in  Caesar's  way;  his 
death  only  interests  us  as  an  episode  in 
the  rise  of  Caesar's  fortunes  and  as  the 
occasion  of  the  last  flutter  on  the  death- 
bed of  Alexander's  conscience.  The 
play  deals  not  with  Francesco  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  with  his  death  as  an  af- 
fair in  the  history  of  the  Borgia  fam- 
ily; and,  though  it  is  true  that  that 
"affair"  provides  the  only  action  of  the 
piece,  It  Is  action  which  he  does  noth- 
iug  to  make  us  either  desire  or  regret, 
action,  in  fact,  of  which  he  is  neither 
the  cause  nor  the  pivot,  but  only  the 
unpitied  and  uninteresting  victim. 

The  real  Interest  of  this  short  play 
lies  elsewhere.  It  lies  principally  in 
the  study  of  Alexander  VI.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has,  of  course,  shrunk  from 
nothing.  "The  Genius  of  Evil,"  as  Sy- 
monds  called  him,  "whose  sensualities, 
as  unrestrained  as  Nero's,  were  re- 
lieved against  the  background  of  flame 
and  smoke  which  Christianity  had 
raised  for  fleshly  sins."  makes  no  pre- 
tence here  of  being  anything  else. 
Some  readers  will  find  that  no  dra- 
matic considerations  can  prevent  their 
feeling  his  language— and  still  more 
Caesar's— intolerably  and  painfully  pro- 
fane, as  in  parts  of  that  speech  of 
Cwsar  to  his  mother,  which  begins:— 

And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  sin? 

Hath  he 
Whose  sin  was  thine  not  given  thee 

there  and  then 
God's  actual  absolution? 

Throughout  the  play  we  see  both 
Caesar  and  Alexander  as  they  were, 
naked  and  unashamed.  The  Vicar  of 
Christ,  severe  champion  of  orthodoxy 
as  he  was  officially,  has  no  pretence  of 
faith  when  he  Is  talking  to  his  son,  has 
no  certainty  even  that  he  possesses 
such  a  thing  as  a  soul:— 

By  my  faith — 
Wherein,   I  know  not — by  my  soul,  ir 

that 
Be— I  believe  it. 


says  the  Pope;  and  a  little  further  on 
his  son  replies  to  the  question  why  he 
slew  Francesco:— 

Not  for  hate  or  love. 
Death  was  the  lot  God  bade  him  draw, 

if  God 
Be  more  than  what  we  make  him. 

The  spirit  of  both  is  the  same;  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  paganism. 
There  is  no  earnest  atheism  or  serious 
agnosticism.  The  denial  is  more  prac- 
tical than  theoretical;  the  fiction  of  a 
God  had  proved  too  useful  to  these 
lords  of  Christ's  heritage  to  be  given 
up  on  any  intellectual  grounds.  Italy 
was  still  waiting  for  the  north  to  teach 
it  that  it  was  not  possible  to  believe 
and  not  to  believe  at  the  same  moment. 
For  the  present,  for  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  longer,  the  Pope  could  still 
say  what  Alexander  says  here  to  his 
quarrelling  sons:— 

God  or  no  God,  man 
Must  live  and  let  man  live — while  one 

man's  life 
Galls  not  another's.      Fools  and  fiends 

are  men 
Who  play  the  fiend  that  is  not.      Why 

shouldst  thou, 
Girt  with  the  girdle  of  the  church,  and 

given 
Power  to  preside  on  spirit  and  flesh— or 

thou, 
Clothed  with  the  glad  world's  glory — 

priest  or  prince. 
Turn  on  thy   brother  an  evil  eye,   or 

deem 
Your  father  God  hath  dealt  his  doom 

amiss 
Toward  either  or  toward  any?      Hath 

not  Rome, 
Hath  not  the  Lord  Christ's  Kingdom. 

where  his  will 
Is  done  on  earth,  enough  of  all  that 

man 
Thirsts,    hungers,   lusts    for — pleasure, 

pride,  and  power — 
To  sate  you  and  to  share  between  you? 

Whence 
Should  she,  the  godless  heathen's  god- 
dess once, 
Discord,    heave   up   her   hissing   head 

again 
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Between  love's  Christian  children- 
love's?    Hath  God 

Cut  short  the  thrill  that  glorifies  the 
flesh. 

Chilled  the  sharp  rapturous  pang  that 
burns  the  blood. 

Because  an  hundred  even  as  twain  at 
once 

Partake  it?  Boys,  my  boys,  be  wise, 
and  rest, 

Whatever  fire  take  hold  upon  your  ttesh, 

Whatever  dream  set  all  your  life  on  fire, 

Friends. 

This  speech  will  be  enough  to  show 
that  Mr.  Swinburne's  hand  has  not  lost 
its  cunning  in  the  art  of  making  verses, 
nor  taken  to  any  new  method  of  mak- 
ing them.  The  Duke  of  Gandia  is  the 
work  of  the  author  of  Chastelard  and 
Both  well  and  Mary  Stuart;  one  may  not 
quite  add  of  the  author  of  Atalanta  and 
ErechtheuB.  The  verbal  and  metrical 
mastery  of  the  earlier  plays  is  here; 
but  the  dramatic  weakness,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Scotch  plays,  is  un- 
fortunately quite  as  conspicuous  in 
this.  The  play  is  inconceivable  on  the 
stage.  It  has  no  dramatic  moments, 
nothing,  except  perhaps  the  bringing 
in  of  the  body  of  Francesco  to  the 
Pope,  that  could  possibly  produce  any 
effect  on  the  stage.  It  has  neither  be- 
ginning nor  ending,  and,  though  it  has 
a  middle,  the  murder,  it  is  certainly  not 
one  that  involves  any  wcpunraa.  And 
that  single  action  of  the  piece  is  re- 
lated in  a  way  that  leaves  its  details 
in  considerable  obscurity.  Curiously 
enough  the  most  effective  dialogue  in 
the  play  owes  its  effectiveness  to  a 
brevity  and  terseness,  a  pithy  and  preg- 
nant irony,  which  one  would  not  have 
looked  for  from  such  a  master  of  abun- 
dance as  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  is  that 
which  opens  the  final  scene  between 
the  father  and  son:— 

Alexander.    Thou  hast  done  this  deed. 
Cwsar.  Thou  hast  said  it. 

Alexander.  Dost  thou  think 

To  live,  and  look  upon  me? 
Cw$ar.  Some  while  yet. 


Alexander.    I  would  there  were  a  God — 

that  he  might  hear. 
Ca>8ar.  'Tis  pity  there  should  be — 

for  thy  sake — none. 
Alexapider.  Wilt  thou  slay  me? 
Caaar.  Why? 

Alexander.  Am  not  I  thy  sire? 

Cwaar.         And  Christendom's  to  boot 
Alexander.  I  pray  thee,  man. 

Slay  me. 
Cwmr.  And  then  myself?    Thou 

art  crazed,  bnt  I 
Sane. 
Alexander.        Art  thou  very  flesh  and 

blood? 
Ca'sar.  They  say, 

Thine. 
Alexander.        If  the  heaven  stand  still 
and  smite  thee  not, 
There  is  no  God  indeed. 
Cwsar.  Nor  thou  nor  I 

Know. 
Alexander.        I  could  pray  to  God  that 
God  might  be. 
Were  I  but  mad.    Thou  say- 
est  I  am  mad:  thou  liest: 
I  do  not  pray. 
Cwmr.  Most  holiest  father,  no. 

Thy  brain  is  not  so  sick  yet. 

Thou  and  God 
Friends?       Man,  how  long 
would  God  have  let  thee 
live— 
Thee? 
Alexander.        Long  enough  he  had  kept 
me,    to  behold 
His  face  as  fire — if  his  it  be 

— and  earth 
As  hell— and  thee,  begotten 

of  my  loins, 
Satan. 
CetBor.        The  flrstfrults  of  thy  father- 
hood 
Were  something  less  than 

Satan.      Man  of  God, 
Vaunt  not  thyself. 
Alexander.        I  would  I  had  died  in  the 

womb. 
Ca'sar.    Thou  shalt  do  better,  dying  in 
Peter's  chair: 
Thou  shalt  die  famous. 

And  so  it  continues  to  the  end,  and 
closes  almost  on  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion. The  cynical  self-assurance  of  the 
son  is  gaining,  perhaps,  on  the  father's 
fear  and  remorse;  but  it  has  not  yet 
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conquered  them;  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
moment  of  transition,  or  rather  of  un- 
certain balance;  there  is  no  solution  of 
the  plot  of  the  drama,  but  only,  a  sus- 
pension of  its  action  and  of  its  words. 
Such  interest  as  the  play  has  lies  in 
nothing  strictly  dramatic,  not,  that  is, 
in  the  inter-action  of  the  characters, 
but  in  the  study  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  infamous  families,  and  especially  of 
the  father  and  son,  who  were  the  most 
perfect  embodiments  of  its  horrible 
genius.  The  book  has  also,  of  course, 
a  literary  interest  in  the  simple  fact 
that  it  Is  Mr.  Swinburne's,  and  pos- 
sesses a  good  many  of  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  him  alone  and  have 
for  forty  years  or  more  been  the  de- 
light of  those  who  care  for  English 
verse.  The  blank  verse  is  his  and 
could  not  come  from  any  one  else;  its 
well-managed  pauses,  its  strangely- 
placed  negatives,  its  astonishing  use  of 
his  own  monosyllables,  following  each 
other  one  by  one,  arresting  the  atten- 
tion, giving  an  air  of  suspense  which 
The  Timet. 


makes  us  listen  in  curious  wonder  to 
the  argument,  and  yet  for  all  their 
number  never  becoming  monotonous, 
so  cunningly  are  their  pauses  and  their 
very  sounds  varied.  There  Is  a  speech, 
for  instance,  of  the  Pope  in  the  first 
scene,  in  which  of  the  first  eighty 
words  all  but  five  are  monosyllable*. 
Who  but  Mr.  Swinburne  could  have 
done  that  without  producing  the  slight- 
est effect  either  of  monotony  or  of  af- 
fectation? One  other  thing  only.  The 
play  has  but  one  lyric  in  it,  and  there 
are  only  four  lines  of  that,  and  noth- 
ing in  them  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
not  put  Into  his  poems  many  times  be- 
fore. But  yet  all  lovers  of  his  verse 
will  come  with  pleasure  upon  the  page 
which  gives  them  a  thing  so  purely 
Swinburnian  as  the  verse  which  Fran- 
cesco is  singing  as  he  walks  out  to  his 
death: — 

Love  and  night  are  life  and  light; 

Sleep  and  wine  and  song 
Speed  and  slay  the  halting  day 

Ere  it  live  too  long. 
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It  is  ten  years,  lacking  a  few  weeks, 
since  war  broke  out  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  The  results 
of  that  conflict  were  momentous.  It 
converted  the  Americans  from  a  home- 
keeping  into  an  Imperial  people.  It 
brought  them  colonies  and  launched 
them  on  the  broad  stream  of  Weltpolitik. 
More  than  that,  it  readjusted  the  na- 
tional focus.  The  year  1898  has  been 
called  the  year  of  Europe's  discovery 
of  America.  It  might  be  much  better 
spoken  of  as  the  year  of  America's  dis- 
covery of  Europe.  Then  for  the  tirst 
time  did  Americans  realize  that  it  is 
not  safe  always  to  judge  the  present  by 
the  past.  They  perceived  with  a  shock 
of  astonishment  that  some  of  their  most 
cherished  traditions,  when  brought  to 


the  test,  did  not  ring  quite  true;  that 
France,  for  instance,  appeared  to  have 
unaccountably  changed  since  the  days 
of  Lafayette;  that  Germany  was 
strangely  waspish;  that  Russia  some- 
how was  not  acting  up  to  the  profes- 
sions of  the  past;  and  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  complete  the  tale  of  miracles, 
had  seemingly  forgotten  that  she  was 
the  appointed  and  eternal  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  The  Americans  were 
amazed  to  discover  that  their  first  ven- 
ture in  Imperialism  was  made  in  the 
teeth  of  a  sullen  and  resentful  Europe, 
and  unwelcomed  by  any  friend  but 
Great  Britain.  They  are  a  facile  and 
quick-moving  people.  They  at  once 
"scrapped"  their  traditions  and  began 
to  study  the  facts.      Since  then  Anglo- 
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American  relatione  have  advanced  with 
scarcely  a  halt  towards  a  closer  com- 
munion of  sympathy  and  interests. 
The  spontaneous  outburst  of  Anglopho- 
bia that  greeted  President  Cleveland's 
Venezuela  message  of  1895  would  now 
be  wholly  impossible.  One  by  one  the 
two  Governments  have  disposed  of  ali 
the  really  contentious  issues  that  sep- 
arated them.  On  becoming  a  "World 
Power"  the  United  States  ceased  auto- 
matically to  be  anti-British.  In  Samoa 
and  throughout  the  Far  Eastern  crises, 
Anglo-American  co-operation  was  made 
a  working  and  visible  reality,  and  the 
relations  between  the  two  peoples  are 
now  precisely  as  every  sensible  Eng- 
lishman and  every  sensible  American 
would  have  them.  British  diplomacy 
has  achieved  In  the  last  few  years 
many  signal  successes  in  many  quarters 
of  the  world.  But  nowhere  has  It  done 
better  work  than  in  dissipating  the  in- 
sensate clouds  of  suspicion  and  Ill-will 
that  a  decade  ago  over-hung  Anglo- 
American  relations.  How  completely 
they  have  vanished  may  be  judged 
from  the  interview  with  Mr.  Hepburn 
that  appeared  in  last  Mondays  papers. 
Mr.  Hepburn  is  an  eminent  and  highly 
respected  New  York  banker  who  has 
just  returned  home  from  a  two  months' 
tour  in  Europe,  The  statement  which 
lie  Issued  to  the  reporters  ended  with 
these  emphatic  words:  "It  was  never 
more  apparent  than  now  that  the  only 
European  friend  we  have  is  England. 
England  is  the  only  European  Power 
which  would  not  welcome  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  might  bring  to  us  dis- 
aster or  defeat.  Englaud's  interests 
are  parallel  with  ours,  and  anything 
that  would  impair  our  prestige' would 
be  alike  prejudicial  to  her." 

Within  the  last  few  days  further 
steps  have  been  taken  to  emphasize 
and  translate  into  terms  of  practical 
politics  the  confidence  and  cordiality 
that  obtain  betweeu  Downing  Street 
and  Washington.      Two  treaties  have 


been  negotiated  and  signed,  one  dealing 
with  the  boundary  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  the  north-west, 
aud  the  other  regulating  the  fisheries  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Neither  of  these 
questions  was  of  first-class  importance, 
but  both  in  the  past  have  produced  a 
good  deal  of  friction  and  irritation,  both 
lent  themselves  to  exploitation  by  poli- 
ticians, and  if  it  proves  that  both  have 
been  settled  on  reasonable  terms  It  will 
be  a  matter  for  genuine  satisfaction. 
We  note  that  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations Mr.  Bryce  made  a  most  welcome 
departure  from  precedent  by  visiting 
Ottawa  and  familiarizing  himself  in 
person  with  the  views  of  Canadian 
statesmeu.  Too  many  British  Ambas- 
sadors at  Washington  have  forgotten 
that  they  represented  the  Empire  as 
well  as  Great  Britain.  They  have 
rather  fallen  into  the  way  of  looking 
upon  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and 
the  diplomatic  questions  connected  with 
them  as  unpalatable  Interruptions  in 
their  task  of  promoting  Anglo-American 
amity.  It  is  an  unexpected  relief  to 
find  Mr.  Bryce  declining  to  take  so  in- 
complete and  one-sided  a  view  of  his 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Nothing 
has  done  more  harm  to  the  stability  of 
Imperial  fellowship  than  the  conviction 
which  has  penetrated  both  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  that  Great  Britain  is  al- 
ways ready  to  sacrifice  their  interests 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dispute  with  the  United 
States.  We  hope  that  the  terms  of  the 
new  treaties  and  Mr.  Bryee's  recent 
visit  to  the  Canadian  capital  will  prove 
the  beginning  of  a  sustained  effort  to 
place  Anglo-American  relations  on  a 
basis  of  amicable  and  business-like  re- 
ciprocity and  to  discountenance  the  fal- 
lacy that  American  friendship  either 
can  or  should  be  purchased  by  the  sur- 
render of  any  Colonial  rights.  The 
Americans  are  hard  and  somewhat  slip- 
pery bargainers.  They  have  recently 
agreed,  for  instance,  to  refer  the  old 
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and  vexatious  question  of  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  to  The  Hague  for 
arbitration,  but  they  now  appear  to  be 
making  their  agreement  of  no  avail  by 
holding  out  against  equitable  terms  of 
reference.  Their  policy  in  this  matter 
will  need  watching  and  may  even  need 
checkmating.  Having  accepted  the 
principle  of  arbitration  it  is  not  open  to 
them  to  delay  its  application  in  prac- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  re- 
newal of  the  modus  Vivendi  for  another 
year.  Their  acceptance  of  the  princi- 
ple, however,  is  an  advance  towards 
meeting  the  British  point  of  view  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  multiply- 
ing tokens  of  Anglo-American  good- 
will. 

Besides  all  this  we  have  the  ap- 
proaching visit  of  the  American  fleet 
to  Australia,  a  visit  which,  though  it 
may  prove  somewhat  of  an  embarrass- 
ment to  Downing  Street  by  emphasizing 
first  the  relative  weakness  of  British 
naval  power  in  the  Pacific,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  absolute  harmony  between 
the  Australian  and  the  Californian 
views  in  the  matter  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tions, promises  at  least  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  memorable  incident.  Moreover,  an 
Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty  is 
again  on  the  stocks,  is  probably  by  this 
time  already  signed,  and  will  shortly  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  It  will  not, 
we  suspect,  be  a  very  effective  instru- 
ment. Its  two  predecessors,  which 
were  effective,  were  so  amended  by  the 
Senate    as   to   make   them    practically 
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worthless.  The  new  treaty  can  only 
escape  a  similar  fate  by  being  made 
practically  worthless  to  start  with. 
That  is  to  say,  if  it  provides  for  auto- 
matic arbitration,  it  will  certainly  be 
rejected.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
merely  asserts  that  arbitration  is  a 
praiseworthy  principle,  and  reserves  to 
the  Senate  the  right  of  deciding  In  each 
specific  case  whether  the  principle 
should  be  invoked,  then  it  may,  and 
probably  will,  pass.  Whether  a  treaty 
of  such  limited  scope  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  negotiating  is  a  debatable 
question.  We  think  on  the  whole  it  is. 
Most  of  the  nations  on  earth  seem  to  be 
throwing  bouquets  at  one  another,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the 
American  Constitution  will  permit 
them,  should  not  join  in  the  pastime. 
It  cannot  do  any  harm,  and  it  may  pos- 
sibly do  some  good.  It  may,  for  ex- 
ample, help  in  convincing  the  Irish- 
Americans,  who  have  burst  Into  pro- 
tests against  the  new  treaty,  how 
wholly  their  power  of  disturbing  Anglo- 
American  relations  has  passed  away. 
There  is  at  any  rate  no  ground  of  poll- 
tics  or  sentiment  on  which  those  who 
value,  as  we  do,  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship will  oppose  the  arbitration  treaty. 
For  practical  purposes  It  is  bound  to  be 
little  better  than  a  mockery-  But  as 
an  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  sentiment 
to  which  English-speaking  peoples  are 
peculiarly  subject,  it  is  sure  to  be  ade- 
quate and  may  even  be  useful. 
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I. 
Nature  made  Dover  for  her  pleasure, 
and  man  has  remade  Dover  for  his  use. 
The  cliffs  have  been  tunnelled  within 
and  fortified  overhead;  the  sea  has 
been  bound  inside  a  vast  harbor,  and 
driven  back  to  make  way  for  trucks 


and  trolleys  to  carry  stones  for  Its 
prison  walls;  the  smoke  of  funnels  has 
superseded  the  gentle  motions  of  sails; 
there  are  forts  and  barracks  and  pris- 
ons, like  great  warehouses  for  human 
goods;  everywhere  there  is  action, 
change,  energy;  there  are  foreign  faces. 
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people  coming  and  going  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  to  whom  Dover  is  a  step- 
ping-stone; and  it  is  a  gate,  which  can 
be  opened  to  friends  and  closed  on  ene- 
mies. A  gate  of  England,  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  the  only  one  of  them 
that  has  held  its  own;  it  has  always 
been  a  part  of  history;  it  is  our  only 
port  which  has  a  natural  magnificence 
and  a  great  tradition. 

The  sea  at  Dover,  since  the  Admi- 
ralty has  looped  it  in  with  its  stone  bar- 
riers, can  hardly  be  said  to  have  re- 
mained a  quite  wholly  natural  part  of 
nature  any  longer.  It  has  been  tamed, 
brought  to  serve  man  meekly,  and  not 
at  its  own  will.  By  day  we  see  the 
gap  in  its  prison  walls,  and  the  ships 
going  in  and  out,  to  be  caught  or  loosed. 
But  by  night  there  is  the  aspect  of  a 
lake,  and  the  gold  and  red  and  green 
lights  that  go  in  a  semi-circle  about  it 
seem  like  lights  outlining  a  curving 
shore.  The  execrable  British  pleasure- 
pier,  with  the  "looped  and  windowed 
nakedness"  of  its  bulbed  head  thrust, 
impudently  glittering,  into  the  water, 
adds  the  last  sign  to  the  deeper  signs 
of  man's  domination.  Yet,  by  day  or 
night,  If  you  listen,  you  will  hear  the 
lisp  of  water  on  the  pebbles,  in  a  faint, 
powerless  affirmation:  you  will  know, 
in  that  faint  sound,  the  seas  voice. 
But  to  see  the  sea,  really  itself,  and  to 
hear  it  speak  out  at  its  own  pleasure, 
you  must  stand  on  the  stone  wall  which 
binds  It  in  from  the  west  wind,  or  look 
down  from  the  cliffs,  on  west  or  east. 
The  cliffs  share  in  its  liberty;  they  have 
never  consented  to  its  bondage;  they 
endure  its  buffetings  with  patience,  as 
friendly  losers  do  in  a  game.  When 
the  wind  freshens,  and  the  water  is 
whipped  from  green  to  white,  and  leaps 
at  and  over  the  great  stone  pier  of  the 
Admiralty  in  showers  of  white  foam, 
the  cliffs  above  it  turn  to  the  color  of 
thunder-clouds.  Under  a  faint  mist 
cliffs  and  seas  suffer  a  new  enchant- 
ment; a  bloom  comes  out  over  them, 


seeming  to  melt  them  into  a  single  in- 
tangible texture.  And  cliffs  and  sea, 
in  sun  or  storm,  are  at  one:  the  sea,  the 
witch  of  destiny,  at  all  her  passes,  and 
the  cliffs,  English  women,  white  and 
tall  and  delicately  shaped. 

The  loveliest  of  the  cliffs  is  that  one 
which  should  no  longer  be  called  Shake- 
speare's, for  it  has  been  desecrated  by 
a  foul  black  tunnel  and  the  smoke  of 
engines,  and  a  railway-train,  which  has 
devastated  the  beach,  goes  through  the 
tunnel  to  a  bay  beyond  where  a  black 
chimney  gapes  at  the  mouth  of  a  prob- 
lematical coal-mine.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  which  man  has  done  here 
in  his  struggle  to  subdue  nature.  A 
harbor  may  add  less  beauty  than  It 
takes  from  the  sea;  but  it  Is  a  vast, 
kind,  friendly  thing  in  which  the  sea 
is  not  unwilling  to  co-operate.  A  har- 
bor is  that  refuge  in  which  ships  that 
have  come  there  from  the  ends  of  the 
world  lie  at  rest:  men  have  built  it  for 
them.  But  here,  for  the  moment  man 
has  beaten  and  defaced  nature;  beauty 
has  been  baffled,  so  far  as  man  can  do 
it.  For  the  sea  remains,  and  the  cliff 
is  still  a  white  eminence,  with  a  few 
pebbles  at  its  feet  and  a  thin  green  cov- 
ering on  its  back.  Broken  beauty  Is 
rememl>ered  even  after  it  has  been  ut- 
terly destroyed ;  and  man  and  his  works 
have  their  day  and  pass  over.  Here, 
too,  nature  will  outlast  him;  and  the 
sea  waits,  knowing  that  she  will  one 
day  have  her  revenge  on  these  sorry 
makings  of  his  hands. 

II. 

It  is  the  cliffs  that  make  the  best 
beauty  of  Dover.  They  are  her  crown, 
her  support,  her  defence;  they  hold  her 
In  their  arms  as  she  sits,  white  and 
long,  with  her  feet  in  the  sea.  They  are 
beautiful,  at  all  hours,  with  their  white 
walls  and  the  bare  green  and  brown 
of  their  downs;  they  are  like  fortresses, 
calm,  assured,  steadfast,  and  ready  to 
become  impregnable.   Everywhere  tow- 
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ers,  walls,  the  heavy,  square  castle, 
suggest  ancient  defences;  and  the 
friendliness  of  the  cliffs  to  the  town, 
which  it  holds  against  the  sea,  has  a 
reticence  of  manner  towards  strangers 
and  foreign  coasts.  At  night  they  rise 
mysteriously  against  the  sky,  with  rows 
and  patches  of  lights  shining  out  of 
dull  level  walls,  turned  now  into  can- 
delabra for  candles  of  gold  fire.  The 
old,  red,  gabled,  sordid  harbor,  seen 
dimly,  its  lights  striking  like  red  and 
yellow  knives  into  the  stagnant  water, 
becomes  a  kind  of  fairy  thing,  which 
one  vaguely  remembers  to  have  seen  in 
foreign  lands.  Which?  Venice  has  no 
such  eager  cliffs  above  her  tamed 
water;  and  Venice,  for  a  moment,  has 
come  into  the  memory,  returning  there, 
as  she  does  at  most  sights  of  houses 
looking  down  into  water.  Is  it  Ali- 
cante? The  palms  on  the  sand  are  not 
here,  nothing  of  what  is  African  in  that 
rare  coast  of  Spain;  but  I  remember  a 
certain  likeness  in  the  hill  with  its  cas- 
tle rising  more  abruptly  over  a  long, 
curved  town  whiter  and  stranger  than 
Dover. 

To  see  Dover  as  a  whole,  you  must 
stand  on  the  stone  parapet  above  the 
landing-place,  where  the  steamers  slide 
in  gently,  hardly  touching  the  quay 
with  the  wooden  roofs  over  their  pro- 
pellers. You  must  turn  your  back  on 
the  sea,  which  is  there  really  the  sea, 
and  not  an  enclosed  bay,  a  harbor 
made  for  ships  to  come  back  into;  and 
you  must  look  across  the  black  engine- 
smoke  of  the  trains,  to  the  white  cliffs, 
which  with  evening  turn  to  a  dull  gray, 
over  the  long  curve  of  white-fronted 
houses,  with  their  dark  green  balconies 
and  flat  windows  set  at  regular  inter- 
vals; going  on  beyond  them  to  the  east, 
with  many  indentations,  white,  vast, 
and  delicate,  shutting  in  the  sea  with 
its  high  walls,  and  seeming  to  throw 
out  long,  thin  piers  to  clutch  and  im- 
prison it;  on  the  west  Shakespeare's 
Cliff,  and  then  smoke  and  the  long 
mine-chimney,  and  the  cliffs  turn  the 


corner  and  are  beyond  your  sight  But 
for  the  very  heart  of  Dover,  you  must 
look  under  you,  where  dock  after  dock 
lies  motionless,  its  long  arms  shut 
about  its  guests. 

They  are  like  most  other  harbor- 
docks,  dingy,  with  low,  irregular 
houses  painted  with  signs  and  letter- 
ings; Hamburg- American  Line,  Hearts 
of  Oak  Dining  Rooms,  Cope's  Tobaccos. 
There  are  red  roofs  and  gables,  and  an 
old  sordidness  about  everything,  at  the 
edge  of  this  pale-green  stagnant  water, 
which  never  moves  except  under  some 
heavy  hull,  or  under  the  feet  of  that 
white  bird  sitting  disconsolately  on  the 
floating  buoy.  The  Inner  and  outer 
harbor  has  each  its  big  ships,  stacked 
side  by  side,  funnels  and  masts  to- 
gether, against  the  same  quay  with  the 
same  little  old  gabled  low  red  houses 
with  the  same  modern  signs.  At  night, 
one  sees  beyond  them  only  the  lighted 
windows  of  flat  house-fronts,  showing 
nothing  in  the  darkness  but  loop-holes, 
as  if  nothing  were  behind  them.  Masts, 
taut  rope-ladders  from  mast  to  bulwark, 
furled  sails  laid  by  in  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  the  sharp  lines  of  ropes  stretched 
out  in  delicate  patterns,  it  is  these  that 
give  beauty,  even  before  the  night  has 
come  with  its  transformations,  to  this 
kind  of  sea-pool  where  vast  many-ten- 
tacled  animals  crawl,  clinging  like  lim- 
pets to  the  wet  walls. 

The  ship's  beauty  was  lost  when 
sails  went  and  masts  went  and  funnels 
and  boilers  took  their  place,  as  the  mod- 
ern machine  has  taken  the  place  of 
every  beautiful  thing  that  went  on  the 
wind  and  was  worked  by  human  hands. 
The  lovely  shape  was  lost  when  great 
bulges  came  for  useful  purposes  on 
either  side  of  the  carcase  which  they 
trampled  into  speed.  Figments  of 
scarcely  serviceable  masts  remain,  with 
a  little  of  the  spider's  work  of  cords, 
waiting  for  sails  which  are  never  to 
fly  up  and  run  before  wind.  The  wind 
is  no  longer,  for  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  more  than  an  obstacle 
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or  a  danger;  it  adds  no  swiftness*  to  the 
course  of  sails  flying  before  it,  but  may 
delay  or  incommode  the  steady  indif- 
ferent progress  of  the  steamer.  Does 
not  its  name  betray  it?  the  thing  that 
steams,  a  thing  heated  from  within,  a 
churner  of  waves.  It  is  no  longer  a 
ship,  which  was  a  light,  veering  thing, 
like  a  bird,  half  tamed  to  a  man's  band, 
escaping  from  him  and  unpunctually 
returning.  Now,  as  I  see  a  Channel 
steamer  move  slowly  out  backwards 
from  the  dock  and  turn  slowly  in  the 
middle  water  of  the  harbor,  I  am  re- 
minded, rather  of  the  vast  slowly  step- 
ping motion  of  elephants. 

III. 

Dover  under  all  shades  of  mists  is 
personal,  up  to  a  certain  point  beauti- 
ful. One  night  I  saw  from  the  win- 
dow a  thick  white  mist  come  almost* 
suddenly  out  of  the  sea;  the  lights  were 
blotted  out,  the  mimic  guns,  the  bells, 
the  fog-horns,  snoring  in  different  keys, 
were  heard  all  through  the  night  It 
was  the  Intermittent  battle  going  on 
between  the  stealthy  white  forces  and 
the  resistant  brain  of  man.  The  fog 
lasted  till  early  morning,  when  a  blaz- 
ing sun,  like  one  of  Blake's,  came  out 
and  burned  through  the  shivering 
vapors.  On  all  the  boats  and  planks 
lying  on  the  pebbles  of  the  beach  one 
saw,  8 till  clinging  there,  as  the  sun 
lightened  them,  a  white  wetness  which 
the  fog  had  left  on  them  like  some 
sea-dew. 

I  write  of  it  now  as  if  it  had  been 
beautiful;  but  I  got  my  own  share  of 
discomfort  out  of  it,  for  I  lay  awake 
all  night,  unable  to  keep  my  mind  from 
counting  the  horrible  iteration  of 
sound 8,  repeated  with  a  monotony  like 
that  of  some  torture,  between  pit  and 
pendulum.  Every  separate  hoot,  shriek, 
or  boom  struck  into  my  ears  with  a 
steady  violence,  like  blow  after  blow 
from  a  great  fist;  and  what  was  most 
distressing  in  it  was,  not  the  sounds, 


but  their  succession,  and  the  necessity 
of  counting  them  in  my  brain,  waiting 
for  them  with  all  my  nerves.  The  big 
sound,  like  the  thud  of  a  bomb,  struck 
in  with  a  measure  of  its  own,  at  slower 
intervals  than  the  hooters;  and  I  waited 
with  most  anxiety  for  that  shattering 
fall  and  rebound,  whose  place  I  couid 
never  quite  calculate,  between  two  or 
on  the  end  of  the  second  recurrent 
gasps.  I  covered  my  ears,  but  the 
sound,  a  little  deadened,  penetrated 
them  in  the  same  dismal  rhythm;  and 
in  my  mind  there  was  only  a  great  emp- 
tiness, in  which  a  vapor  of  suspense 
drifted  to  and  fro. 

But  for  those  sounds  I  should  have 
been  perfectly  happy  in  Dover.  It  is  a 
place  of  winds,  sea,  and  cliffs;  it  is 
alive,  and  the  life  in  it  varies  with 
every  tide,  the  beauty  in  it  comes  and 
goes  with  every  change  of  hour  or 
weather.  The  cramped  beach  seems 
to  have  lost  all  that  Matthew  Arnold 
found  in  it;  except  those 

edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world 

which  are  still  to  be  discerned  there. 
And  then,  one  day,  a  wind  brings  back 
some  of  its  motion  to  the  sea,  and  again, 
with  Arnold, 

you  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back, 

and  fling, 
At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand. 
Begin,  and  cease,  and  then  again, 
With    tremulous    cadence    slow,    and 

bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sadness,  however,  is  not  the  character- 
istic of  the  sea  at  Dover,  nor  of  the 
white  cliffs,  battlemented'  and  crowned 
with  their  castle,  still  alive.  They 
change  color  and  aspect  dally  and 
nightly,  with  an  uncertainty  that  Is  fall 
of  surprise  and  delight.  And  the  place, 
the  streets,  the  people,  is  there  not  some 
pleasant  suggestion  of  France,  not  only 
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in  the  Calais  and  Ostend  boats,  perse- 
vering travellers  to  and  fro,  but  In  the 
actual  aspect  of  things?  The  streets 
are  good  to  walk  in,  especially  at  night. 
They  are  dimly  lighted,  and  they  have 
an  old  aspect,  some  of  them  are  dark 
and  narrow,  and  all  wind  to  and  fro. 
and  some  climb  the  hill  or  disappear  un- 
der archways  or  come  out  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  docks,  or  upon  the  sea- 
front.  From  the  sea-front  you  see  the 
crude  line  of  window-lights  in  the  bar- 
rack on  the  Western  Cliff,  and  on  the 
East  Cliff  nothing  but  a  leash  of  lights, 
dropping  down  from  the  Castle  like  the 
tail  of  a  comet.  The  people  walk  at 
nights,  in  the  wandering  friendly  way 
The  Saturday  Review. 


of  most  sea-towns,  up  and  down  certain 
streets.  On  market-day,  which  is  Sat- 
urday, they  walk  up  and  down  past 
the  noisy  fish-sellers  in  the  market- 
place, sometimes  turning  down  Snar- 
gate  Street.  On  Sunday  night,  after 
church-hours,  all  the  young  men  and 
women  walk  up  and  down  on  the  sea- 
front,  or  rather  on  the  road  and  pave- 
ment which  keep  them  back  a  little 
further  from  the  sea.  The  lights  are 
dim;  over  the  sea  they  seem  brighter, 
as  they  come  and  go;  as  they  will  come 
and  go  all  night;  for  Dover  is  never 
asleep.  That  gate  of  England  is  al- 
ways open,  and  there  are  always  ward- 
ers awake  at  the  gate. 

Arthur  Symons. 


SIR   HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who 
we  sincerely  hope  may  yet  regain 
enough  strength,  now  that  he  is  re- 
leased from  the  burden  of  office,  to  pro- 
long his  life  in  comfort  and  happiness.1 
leaves  behind  him  in  Parliament  a 
very  distinct  and  pleasant  memory, 
from  which  we  think  the  country  may 
draw  a  profitable  lesson.  A  Liberal 
Government,  with  its  diverse  and  ar- 
dent elements,  is  necessarily  more  dif- 
ficult to  hold  together  than  a  Conser- 
vative Government,  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  admittedly  suc- 
ceeded in  this  difficult  task  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  One  hears  it  said 
on  all  sides,  "No  one  else  could  have 
done  It."  Of  course  it  may  be  argued 
that  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man had  an  enormous  majority,  he 
could  do  pretty  well  what  he  liked 
without  fear  of  disaster.  We  cannot 
agree.  The  stronger  the  Liberal  Party 
is  when  in  power,  the  more  liberty  will 
the  conflicting  elements  inside  it  take 

1  This  article  was  written  before  the  death  of 
the  Late  Prime  Minister,  April  22.  —  Editor  The 
Living   Age. 


in  the  assertion  of  their  particular  opin- 
ions. A  Parliamentary  catastrophe 
seems  so  improbable  that  they  tug 
hard,  and  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion, to  bring  the  more  or  less  balanc- 
ing views  of  the  Cabinet  further  over 
to  their  side.  There  have  been  rumors 
during  the  leadership  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  that  this  or  that 
section,  exasperated  at  losing  influence 
inside  the  party,  or  at  having  its  dear- 
est principles  affronted,  was  going  to 
put  a  pistol  to  the  Governments  head, 
or  retire  into  a  cave,  or  do  some  one 
or  other  of  those  acts  of  revolt  which 
are  familiar  and  traditional.  But  the 
rumors  have  passed  like  April  show- 
ers, and  every  time  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman has  appeared  again  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  party's  favor,  if  in- 
deed he  can  be  said— and  we  think  he 
cannot— to  have  ceased  at  any  moment 
to  enjoy  it.  There  must  be  some  defi- 
nite cause  for  his  short  but  unbroken 
triumph  of  management  —  remember 
that  his  notable  ascendency  over  his 
party  in  Parliament  has  been  main- 
tained simultaneously  with  a  decline  of 
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Libera)  feeling  in  the  country— and  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  try  to  define 
briefly  what  it  is. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  is -a 
man  of  what  we  might  call  intelligent 
plainness  of  thought  Like  most  Scots- 
men, he  is  a  philosopher;  but  he  is  in- 
capable of  fine-spun  or  decorative  sub- 
tleties. He  has  always  displayed  (and 
this  was  Invaluable)  a  comfortable 
ability  to  "sit  tight"  without  fussing. 
He  has  always  been  sympathetic,  gen- 
ial, and  courteous.  But  these  inci- 
dental qualities  would  uot  have  been 
noticed  and  valued  If  there  had  not 
been  a  universal  conviction  that  he  was 
where  he  was  because  he  had  never 
expressly  aimed  at  the  position.  He 
liked  political  life,  and  he  held  it  his 
duty  to  live  that  life;  but  every  one  must 
have  felt  that  if  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  had  missed  being  Prime 
Minister,  the  loss  would  not  have  cost 
him  one  sleepless  night.  He  was  ready 
to  rule  If  wanted,  but  if  not  wanted  he 
would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  try  to  direct  circumstances. 
Rather  he  accepted  them  dutifully. 

He  has  always  been  quite  without 
selfish  ambition.  It  is  difficult  to  es- 
timate what  a  reassuring  fact  this  ab- 
sence of  personal  ambition  must  be 
to  the  followers  of  a  great  personage. 
They  know  that  their  claims  will  never 
be  pettily  subordinated  to  his;  they  can 
predict  the  path  he  will  tread  with  an 
astronomical  certainty.  During  the 
South  African  War  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  was  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  men  in  England,  and  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  politician  with  more 
ambitions  than  principles  would  have 
uttered  that  well-remembered  phrase 
about  "methods  of  barbarism/'  Of 
course  we  cannot,  and  could  not,  agree 
with  the  sense  of  that  phrase;  but  It 
was  in  Itself  a  token  of  honesty.  We 
believe  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  directed  all  his  attacks  at  the 
military    policy,    which    included    the 


burning  of  farms,  and  not  at  the  sol- 
diers who  were  the  mere  agents  of  it. 
But  at  a  time  when  the  grossest  slan- 
ders   were    being    circulated    abroad 
about  British  soldiers  distinctions  such 
as  this  needed  to  be  made  not  only 
much   more  carefully   but   repeatedly. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  having 
said  what  he  thought,  however,  left  the 
phrase,  without  further  explanation,  to 
be  used  in  Britain  against  himself,  ap- 
parently with  no  thought  of  sheltering 
himself   from    abuse,    the   violence   of 
which  he  could  easily  have  abated.    If 
the  unpopularity  he  suffered  then  had 
not  had  In  it  the  seeds  of  popularity, 
the  quick  change  from  his  position  at 
the  end  of  the  war  to  the  general  es- 
teem and  liking  now  felt  for  him  would 
have  been  astonishing.    But  really  It  is 
not  astonishing,  for  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  is  one  of  those  men 
who  are  bound  to  be  popular  in  the 
long  run,  simply  because  they  do  not 
hunt  or  advertise  for  public  favor.  And 
his  singleness  of  mind  never  had  in  It 
any  of  that  unpleasant  suspiciousness 
of  the  motives  of  others  which  marked 
some  of  his  fellow-martyrs.    If  "Pro- 
Boers"   were  despised,   their  discredit 
was  only  comparable  with  that  which 
many  of  them  imposed  upon  Imperial- 
ists who  happened  sincerely  to  differ 
from  them.    We  do  not  exaggerate  in 
saying  that  scarcely  one  moderate  Lib- 
eral was  given  credit  In  his  support  of 
the  South  African  policy  for  anything 
but  Infidelity  or  culpable  timidity  by 
those    who    swelled    with    the    subtle 
gratification  of  martyrdom.      But  Sir 
Henry   Campbell-Bannerman    was   not 
like  that;  he  imputed  no  unworthy  mo- 
tives, and  If  he  remembered,  he  at  least 
forgave.    The  constitution  of  his  Cab- 
inet was  a  proof  of  his  generosity  and 
good  sense. 

We  must  not  pretend  to  be  surprised 
that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman'a 
virtues  led  him  to  so  great  a  success 
in  the  management  of  that  complicated 
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human  machine,  a  great  party,  because 
we  find  that  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  very 
much  less  thought  of  and  spoken  of, 
we  said  that  they  were  likely  to  do  so. 
We  wrote  then:— "To  the  man  who 
does  not  worry  about  magazine-rifles 
and  Army  grievances,  the  figure  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  the 
merest  shadow.  No  wonder,  then,  he 
rubs  his  eyes  and  asks:  What  sort  of 
a  man  is  this  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  why  when  he  speaks  does  he  speak 
with  authority,  and  not  like  the  ordi- 
nary Ministerial  nonentity?  .  .  .  The 
explanation  is  that  though  the  public 
at  large  has  not  realized  the  fact,  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  is  one  of  the  five 
most  important  men  in  the  Gladstonian 
party,  and  that  if  the  three  most  impor- 
tant had  to  be  named,  they  would,  in 
spite  of  all  appearances,  be  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,— not  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr. 
Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith.  So  important, 
indeed,  is  the  position  occupied  by  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  that  it  has  been 
freely  eaid  in  the  inner  circle  of  Glad- 
stonians  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  retired, 
he  would  be  the  only  person  capable  of 
stilling  4the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and 
factions,  ambitious  of  ascendency/ " 
We  noticed  then  the  absence  of  fussi- 
ness  which  has  always  distinguished 
Sir  Henry.  He  succeeded  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  as  Irish  Secretary,  and  at 
once  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  hold 
his  tongue  and  keep  his  temper.  He 
"sat  doggedly  on  and  treated  the  Irish 
Party  like  one  of  the  mists  of  his  na- 
tive land,— a  tiresome  phenomenon,  but 
not  one  to  be  overcome  by  indigna- 
tion." He  lay  low  and  kept  as  "snug" 
as  possible.  At  one  time  he  made  a  po- 
litical joke  which  happened  to  take  the 
popular  fancy,  particularly  in  Scotland. 
He  spoke  of  his  conversion  to  Home- 
rule  as  "finding  salvation.**  If  he  had 
been  an  ill-balanced  man,  he  would 
thereafter  have  set  up  for  a  political 


wit.  But  he  knew  better,  and  still  lay 
low.  He  has  lain  low  assiduously  ever 
since;  he  may  have  appeared  to  drift, 
but  when  called  upon  he  has  somehow 
always  showed  that  he  was  able  to  di- 
rect the  tide;  he  has  made  use  of  oppor- 
tunities quietly  without  being  in  any 
derogatory  sense  an  opportunist;  he 
has  excited  no  rivalries  and  created  no 
enemies. 

In  paying  this  sincere  tribute  to  Sir 
Henry  Campbeli-Bannerman's  instinct 
for  management  we  take  back  nothing 
we  have  said  recently  about  some  of 
the  Bills  he  has  sanctioned.  It  is,  alas! 
only  too  possible  for  a  high-minded  and 
generous  man  to  conceive  measures 
which  are  creditable  to  his  heart,  and 
even  to  his  head,  but  which  betray  a 
fatal  lack  of  human  experience  in  some 
respects.  Knowledge  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  to  perfection,  avails 
nothing  against  ignorance  of  the  re- 
sults that  certain  laws  may  produce  In 
the  character  and  the  homes  of  poor 
people.  That  learning  comes  only  by 
personal  contact,  and  may  be  found 
abundantly  In  a  district  visitor  or  a 
hospital  nurse,  and  yet  be  missed  en- 
tirely in  a  Prime  Minister.  But  the 
one  clear  lesson  to  be  extracted  from 
Sir  Henry  Campbeli-Bannerman's  ca- 
reer is  this:  that  a  man  may  not  be 
an  orator  (Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man is  not),  and  may  produce  no  great 
measure  (Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man has  produced  none),  and  may  not 
be  a  resolute  and  untiring  champion  of 
a  cause  which  he  will  never  let  alone 
till  he  has  accomplished  it  (Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  delayed  fa- 
tally in  his  opposition  to  the  House  of 
Lords),  and  yet  by  modest  and  honest 
qualities,  spiced  with  sympathy  for  his 
fellow-man,  he  may  reach  the  highest 
position  in  this  land.  More  than  that, 
he  can  hold  that  position  not  only 
without  provoking  jealousy,  but  while 
preserving  the  trust  and  affection  of  all 
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his  colleagues  and  supporters.  He 
comes,  like  Mary  Antony,  not  "to  steal 
away  their  hearts,"  but  as   "a  plain 

The  Spectator. 


blunt  man";  yet  he  does  steal  away 
their  hearts,  while  Brutus,  the  orator, 
does  not 


A  CHILD. 


In  Kensington  Gardens,  that  Febru- 
ary day,  it  was  very  still.  Trees, 
stripped  of  every  leaf,  raised  their  bare, 
clean  twigs  towards  a  sky  so  gray  and 
so  unstirring  that  there  might  never 
have  been  wind,  or  sun.  And  on  those 
branches  pigeons  sat,  silent,  as  though 
they  understood  that  there  was  no  new 
Hfe  as  yet;  they  seemed  waiting,  loth 
to  spread  their  wings,  lest  they  should 
miss  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

Down  in  the  grass  the  tiniest  green 
flames  were  burning— a  sign  of  the  fire 
of  flowers  that  would  leap  up  if  the 
sun  would  feed  them. 

And  on  a  seat  there  sat  a  child. 

He  sat  between  his  father  and  his 
mother,  looking  straight  before  him.  It 
was  plain  that  the  reason  why  he 
looked  so  straight  before  him  was  that 
he  really  had  not  strength  to  care  to 
look  to  right  or  left-— so  white  his  face 
was,  so  puny  were  his  limbs.  His 
clothes  had  evidently  been  designed 
for  others,  and  this  was  fortunate,  for 
they  prevented  the  actual  size  of  him 
from  being  seen.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, what  is  called  neglected.  His 
face  was  clean,  and  the  utmost  of  pro- 
tection that  God  and  the  condition  of 
his  parents  had  vouchsafed  was  evi- 
dently lavished  on  him,  for  round  his 
neck  there  was  a  little  bit  of  draggled 
fur  which  should  have  been  round  the 
neck  of  her  against  whose  thin  and 
shabby  side  he  leaned.  This  mother  of 
his  was  looking  at  the  ground,  and. 
from  the  expression  of  her  face,  she 
seemed  to  think  that  looking  at  the 
ground  was  all  life  had  to  offer. 

The  father  sat  with  his  eyes  shut  He 
had  shabby  clothes,  a  gray  face,  and 


a  gray  collar  that  had  once  been  white. 
Above  the  collar  his  thin  cheeks  had 
evidently  just  been  shaved,  for  it  was 
Saturday,  and,  by  the  color  of  those 
cheeks,  and  by  his  boots,  whose  soles, 
hardly  thicker  than  a  paper  sheet,  still 
intervened  between  him  and  the 
ground,  he  was  seen  not  to  be  a  tramp 
or  outdoor  person,  but  an  indoor 
worker  of  some  sort,  and  very  likely 
out  of  work,  who  had  come  out  to  rest 
in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  family. 
His  eyes  being  shut,  he  sat  without 
the  pain  of  looking  at  a  single  thing, 
moving  his  jaw  at  intervals  from  side 
to  side,  as  though  he  had  a  toothache. 
And  between  this  man  who  had  be- 
gotten, and  this  woman  who  had  borne 
him,  the  child  sat,  very  still,  evidently 
on  good  terms  with  them,  not  realizing 
that  they  had  brought  him  out  of  a 
warm  darkness  where  he  had  been 
happy,  out  of  a  sweet  nothingness,  into 
which,  and  soon,  perhaps,  he  would 
pass  again— not  realizing  that  they  had 
so  neglected  to  keep  pace  with  things, 
or  that  things  had  so  omitted  to  keep 
pace  with  them,  that  he  himself  had 
eaten  in  his  time  about  one-half  the  food 
he  should  have  eaten,  and  that  of  the 
wrong  sort.  By  the  expression  of  his 
face,  that  pale,  small  ghost  had  evi- 
dently grasped  the  truth  that  things 
were  as  they  had  to  be.  He  seemed  to 
sit  there  reviewing  his  own  life,  taking 
for  granted  that  it  must  be  what  it 
was,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  day  to 
day,  and  year  to  year. 

And  before  me,  too,  the  incidents  of 
his  small  journey  passed.  I  saw  him, 
in  the  morning,  getting  off  the  family 
bed,    where  it   was   sometimes   warm. 
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and  chewing  at  a  crust  of  bread  before 
he  set  off  to  school  in  company  with 
other   children,   some   of   whom    were 
stouter  than  himself— saw  him  carry- 
ing in  his  small  fist  the  remnants  of 
his  feast,  and  dropping  it,  or  swapping 
it   away   for  peppermints,   because  It 
tired   him   to   consume   it,   haying   no 
juices  to  speak  of  in  his  little  stomach. 
I   seemed   to   understand   that,   accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  eating  little,  he 
almost  always  wanted  to  eat  less,  not 
because  he  had  any  wish  to  die— noth- 
ing so  extravagant— but  simply  that  he 
nearly  always  felt  a  little  sick.    I  felt 
that  his  pale,  despondent  mother  was 
always  urging  him  to  eat,  when  there 
were  things  to  eat,  and  that  this  bored 
him,  since  they  did  not  strike  him  as 
worth  all  that  trouble  with  his  jaws. 
She  must  have  had  a  "job"  Indeed  to 
persuade  him  that  there  was  any  point 
in  eating;  for,  from  his  looks,  he  could 
manifestly  not  now  enjoy  anything  but 
peppermints  and  kippered  herrings.    I 
seemed  to  see  him  in  his  school,  not 
learning,   not  wanting  to   learn,   any- 
thing, nor  knowing  why  this  should 
be  so,  ignorant  of  the  dispensations  of 
a  Providence  who,  after  hesitating  long 
to  educate  him  lest  this  should  make 
his  parents  paupers,  now  compelled  his 
education,   having  first   destroyed   his 
stomach,  that  he  might  be  incapable  of 
taking  in  what  he  was  taught    That 
small,  white  creature  could  not,  as  yet, 
have  grasped  the  notion  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  future  lay,  not  with  the  fu- 
ture, but  with  the  past.    He  only  knew 
that  every  day  he  went  to  school  with 
little  in  his  stomach,  and  every  day 
came  back  from  school  with  less. 

All  this  he  seemed  to  be  reviewing 
as  he  sat  there,  but  not  in  thought;  his 
knowledge  was  too  deep  for  thoughts; 
he  was  simply  feeling— as  a  child  that 
looked  as  he  looked  would  naturally 
lie  feeling— on  that  bench  between  his 
parents.  He  opened  his  little  mouth 
at  times,  as  a  small  bird  will  open  its 


small  beak,  without  apparent  purpose, 
and  his  lips  seemed  murmuring:— 
"~     "My  stomach  feels  as  if  there  were 
a  mouse  inside  it,  my  legs  are  aching; 
it's  all  quite  natural,  no  doubt!" 
"■'    To  reconcile  this  apathy  of  his  with 
recollections   of   his   unresting,    mirth- 
less energy  down  alleys  and  on  door- 
steps, it  was  needful  to  remember  hu- 
man nature,  and  its  exhaustless  cruse 
of  courage.    For,  though  he  might  not 
care  to  live,  yet,  while  he  was  alive, 
he  would  keep  his  end  up,  because  he 
must— there  was  no  other  way.      And 
why  exhaust  himself  in  vain  regrets 
and  dreams  of  things  he  could  not  see, 
and  hopes  of  being  what  he  could  not 
be?      That    he    had    no     resentment 
against  anything  was  certain  from  his 
patient   eyes— not  even   against   those 
two  who  sat,  one  on  either  side  of  him 
—unaware  that  he  was  what  he  was. 
in  order  that  they,   who,  against  his 
will,  had  brought  him  into  being,  might 
be  forced  by  law  to  keep  a  self-respect 
they  did  not  want,  and  have  the  un- 
sought pride  of  giving  him  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  things  he  could  not  eat;  for 
he  had  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  polit- 
ical economy.      He  evidently  did  not 
view  his  case  in  any  petty,  or  In  amy 
party,  spirit;  he  did  not  seem  to  look 
on  himself  as  just  a  half -starved  child 
that  should  have  cried  its  eyes  out  till 
it  was  fed  at  least  as  well  as  the  dogs 
that  passed  him;  he  seemed  to  look  on 
himself  as   that   impersonal,   Imperial 
thing— the  Future  of  the  Race. 
So  profound  his  apathy! 
And,  as  I  looked,  the  "Future  of  the 
Race"  turned  to  his  father. 

"  'Ark  at  that  b y  bird!"  he  said. 

It  was  a  pigeon,  who,  high  upon  a 
tree,  had  suddenly  begun  to  croon. 
One  could  see  his  head  outlined  against 
the  gray,  unstirring  sky,  first  bending 
back,  then  down  into  his  breast,  then 
back  again;  and  that  soft  song  of  his 
filled  all  the  air  like  an  invocation  of 
fertility. 
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"The  Future  of  the  Race"  watched 
him  for  a  minute  without  moving,  and 
suddenly  he  laughed.  That  iaugh  was 
a  little  hard  noise  like  the  clapping  of 
two  boards— there  was  not  a  single 
drop  of  blood  in  it  nor  the  faintest 
sound  of  music.  So  might  a  marion- 
ette have  laughed— a  figure  made  of 
wood  and  wire. 

And  in  that  laugh  I  seemed  to  hear 
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innumerable  laughter;  the  laughter  in 
a  million  homes  of  the  myriad  unfed. 
So  laughed  the  Future  of  the  richest 
and  the  freest  and  the  proudest  race 
that  had  ev.er  lived  on  earth,  that  Feb- 
ruary afternoon,  with  the  little  green 
flames  lighted  in  the  grass,  under  a  sky 
that  knew  not  wind  or  sun— so  he 
laughed  at  the  pigeon  that  was  calling 
for  the  spring. 

John  Oulsworthy. 
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M.  Paul  Bourget  revels  in  creating 
difficulties  in  order  to  conquer  them 
and  his  "The  Weight  of  the  Name"  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  his  skill  in 
both  fields.  His  real  hero  is  not  the 
lover  of  the  trail  but  the  gallant  old 
nobleman  of  sixty  years  to  whom  his 
family  honor  is  religion  and  kindred; 
who  would  sacrifice  anything  for  honor, 
but  whose  dominant  feeling  so  blinds 
him  to  actualities  that  he  barely  es- 
capes destroying  all  that  he  holds  dear. 
The  Bourbons  themselves  learned  more 
than  his  fathers  and  he  in  the  Revolu- 
tions that  have  come  to  France  and  the 
contrast  between  him  and  his  son,  a 
man  of  the  present,  the  inevitable  con- 
flict of  their  principles  is  foreseen  from 
the  beginning  by  any  one  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  French  law,  but 
the  swift  mutation  of  position,  the 
rapid  succession  of  events  are  unceas- 
ing in  brilliancy,  and  the  story  is  in 
every  way  admirable.  Little,  Brown 
ACo. 

»' 

The  red  eyed  and  blatant  socialist 
who  presents  himself  as  typical  is  so 
much  more  mischievous  than  the  pluto- 
crat that  an  organized  movement  for 
his  repression  would  be  one  of  the  most 
salutary  measures  which  the  true  So- 


cialists could  take,  but  the  next  best 
is  the  publication  of  "New  Worlds  for 
Old,"  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  exposition  of 
his  Socialism.  It  is  so  moderate  and 
reasonable,  that  many  a  strict  con- 
servative will  be  ready  to  vow  that  he 
has  always  believed  in  it,  and  many  of 
its  proposals  are  entirely  feasible  even 
in  this  present  state.  Beginning  with 
consideration  of  "good  will,"  the  quality 
in  man  to  which  the  angels  sang  that 
peace  on  earth  was  brought,  Mr.  Wells 
considers  the  fundamental  idea  and  the 
two  main  generalizations  of  socialism; 
contrasts  the  spirit  of  gain  and  the 
spirit  of  service;  explains  what  social- 
ism would  fain  do  for  the  home;  dis- 
cusses the  objections  to  socialism,  and 
in  turn  takes  up  the  subjects  of  revolu- 
tionary socialism,  administrative  so- 
cialism and  constructive  socialism. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  so  entirely  fair 
and  reasonable  that  it  may  be  expected 
to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  reading  public  and  especially  upon 
those  who  seek  to  reform  the  imperfec- 
tions of  existent  civilization.  Mr. 
Wells  as  the  writer  of  the  novel  of  the 
next  century  is  amusing;  Mr.  Wells 
the  expounder  of  present  ills  and  their 
remedies  is  beneficent  and  instructive. 
The  Macmlllan  Co. 
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Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  drama,  "The 
Scarecrow/'  is  so  carefully  guarded 
from  the  dramatic  pirate  that  it  Is  all 
too  probable  that  the  wicked  will  ques- 
tion the  necessity,  but  whether  as  a 
play  it  is  or  is  not  a  temptation  to 
thievery,  as  a  book  it  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  enlargement  of  Hawthorne's 
"Feathertop,"  the  somewhat  ghastly 
story  of  the  scarecrow  animated  by 
the  witch  and  sent  forth  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Mr.  Mackaye  has  been  com- 
pelled by  the  necessity  of  impressing 
an  audience  to  make  his  real  person- 
ages so  self-explanatory  that  they  are 
somewhat  too  egotistical  for  mere  read- 
ing, but  it  seems  as  If  no  aid  to  appre- 
hension were  superfluous  for  a  stage 
production,  and,  given  an  intelligent 
audience,  the  mingled  ludicrousness 
and  horror  of  the  situations  created 
would  be  of  extraordinarily  absorbing 
interest.  Literally  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,  capable  of  fine  feeling  for 
a  moment,  then  perhaps  shivering  into 
impotent  inertness;  innocent,  yet  full- 
charged  with  harmfulness  from  the 
sins  or  the  foolishness  of  those  about 
him,  and  dimly  aware  that  calamitous 
extinction  hangs  over  him,  he  excites 
pity  although  not  for  an  instant  does 
he  create  the  illusion  of  reality.  Mr. 
Mackaye  departs  somewhat  from  Haw- 
thorne in  the  psychological  develop- 
ment of  his  hero  and  adds  such  details 
as  are  necessary  to  give  the  original 
sketch  the  dignity  of  a  plot,  and  his 
frank  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
would  have  been  thought  superfluous 
by  most  dramatists.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  work  which  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  antiquarians,  genealogists  and 
students  of  American  history,  and 
which  will  be  found  alluring  at 
more  than  one  point  by  that  omnivo- 


rous person  known  as  "the  general 
reader"  is  the  new  edition  of  Wil- 
kins  Updike's  "History  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Narragansett,  Rhode 
Island,"  edited,  revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin,  D.D. 
and  published  in  three  volumes  by 
D.  B.  Updike  at  the  Merrymount 
Press,  Boston.  The  first  edition  of 
this  noteworthy  work  was  published  a 
little  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and 
its  unique  interest,  not  merely  as  a 
transcript  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
as  a  vivid  picture  of  social  and  do- 
mestic conditions  in  Rhode  Island  in 
the  18th  century  gave  it  a  vogue 
which  caused  it  long  since  to  pass  out 
of  print  The  present  publisher,  who 
is  a  grandson  of  the  author,  has  long 
been  busy  with  the  collection  of  addi- 
tional material  bearing  upon  the  times 
covered  by  the  work;  and  the  present 
editor,  availing  himself  of  this  mate- 
rial, while  he  has  respected  and  has 
reproduced  without  change,  except 
that  of  chapter  division,  the  text  of 
the  first  edition,  has  added  copious 
notes,  elucidating  the  text  or  incorpo- 
rating newly-discovered  facts  and  'has 
presented  also  in  a  series  of  appen- 
dices a  large  amount  of  additional  ma- 
terial. While  the  original  wood-cuts, 
which  now  look  strangely  enough,  are 
preserved  in  an  appendix,  there  have 
been  added  fifty  full-page  photo- 
gravure portraits,  six  full-page  photo- 
gravure views  of  historic  buildings 
and  landmarks  and  several  facsimiles. 
As  to  the  beauty  and  appropriateness 
of  the  format,  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  a  product  of  the  Merrymount  Press 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  but  In  the 
present  instance  the  publisher's  per- 
sonal interest  has  made  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book  a  labor  of  love,  upon 
which  he  has  bestowed  infinite  pains. 
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From  Heine  >  Etc. 


FROM  HEINE. 
"T^o  tcird  einst  dcs  WandiTtniiden." 
Where,  at  last,  a-weary,  worn, 
Will  a  resting-place  be  mine? 
Under  palm-trees  southern-born? 
Under  lindens  by  the  Rhine? 

Shall  I  sleep  in  parching  waste, 
Desolate,  save  strangeling's  hand? 
Or  by  shore,  where  swift  waves  raced, 
Sea  on  sea,  across  the  sand? 

Ah!    What  matters! — Yonder, — near,— 
Over  each, — God's  Heav'n  spreads  high. 
And  as  torches  at  a  bier, 
Guardian  stars  are  in  the  sky. 

Jennett  Humphreys. 

The  Saturday  Rerlew. 


WASTE    GROUND    AT    ALDWYCH. 

(Of*  finding  fifty  species  of  plants  growing 
upon  a  vacant  building  site.) 

At  Aldwych  in  the  Strand, 
Hoarded  amid  the  noisy  throng  of  men 
Till  they  shall  build  again, 
A  little  plot  of  brickstrewn  vacant 
land, 
Where  late  were  marts  and  inns 
And  theatres  where  pleasures  strove 
to  drown 
The  restless  cares  of  town, 
Lies  open  to  the  will  of  wind  and 
sun: 
And  of  man's  purpose  none 
Has  power  within  the  paling — neither 

sins 
Nor  any  good  deeds  hap  there — Na- 
ture free 
Once  again  holds  sovereignty. 
Clovers  white  and  crimson  grow 
Lusty  on  the  lime  below; 
Lady's  Fingers  loved  of  Dane 
Many  a  wound  did  staunch  of  old 
Here  before  St.  Clement's  fane 
Lift  from  sea-green  leaves  their  gold; 
Vesper-loving  Campions  who 
Breathe  from  petals  hung  with  dew 
Incense  while  the  bindweeds  sleep, 
Bid  the  moths  their  vigil  keep; 
Near's  a  little  Elder  sprang 
That  same  tree  that  Judas  hung, 
King  of  common  herbs  or  rare 
Not  a  mole  is  here  to  scare; 
Sheepsorrel  of  barren  soil 


And  Soldier's  Woundwort— harsh  Mil- 
foil— 
That  which  first  Achilles  used 
Oft  for  other  hurts  infused, 
Leaves  that  lessen  in  an  hour 
Sombre  melancholy's  power; 
Here's  Waybred  with  bowery  leaves 
Elves  may  hide  in  safe  as  thieves 
Till  spider-fighting  toads  get  hurt 
And  browse  the  edge  for  cure  alert; 
Jean  Cherry,  of  whose  fruit  'tis  told 
Our  Lord  gave  Peter  one  to  hold 
With  gentle  counsel  meet  and  wise 
Nothing  to  scorn  for  little  size, 
The   same  that,   brought   from   Asian 

soil, 
Lucullus  prized  o'er  golden  spoil; 
And  Groundsel  dear  to  cage-bred  birds 
And  easy  found  as  kindly  words, 
Whose  root  the  Highland  women  wear 
To  guard  against  a  witch's  stare; 
The  Headache  flower's  flaunting  red 
That  brings  false  rest  like  leman's  bed; 
The  Corn  sow-thistle  rearing  high 
Its  golden  blossoms  to  the  sky 
Whose  juicy  leaves  have  here  respite 
From  pilfering  wild  hare's  appetite; 
Fig,  first-named  tree  in  Holy  Writ 
Threatened  of  old  but  never  smit; 
Rose  Willow-herbs  with  blossoms  tall 
And   Shepherd's  Purse  that  some  do 

call 
Pickpocket,  stealing  needed  ground 
And  Coltsfoot  fond  of  rubble  mound. 
I  watch  them  from  some  bracken  fern 
Wondering  to  see  how  soon  return 
These  pagan  natives  of  the  land 
The  moment  man  witholds  his  hand. 
The  sun  gleams  bright  on  far  St  Paul's 
And  on  my  ears  the  traffic  falls 
With  hoot  of  car  and  hurry  of  feet 
And  is  it  bitter  or  is  it  sweet 
To  think  how  soon  if  we  were  gone 
Wlldflowers  would  clothe  the  ground 

whereon 
We  built  and  lived?      Yet  might  be 

found 
In  these  same  flowers  that  star  the 

ground 
A  promise  that  we  shall  not  cease 
When  all  we  thought  us  perished  is; 
But  even  as  the  thistles  there, 
Borne  upon  some  diviner  air 
Build  nobler  lives  than  man  has  seen 
With  all  the  best  that  we  have  been. 
A.  Hugh  Fisher. 

The  Academy. 
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ENGLAND,  AMERICA  AND  JAPAN. 

SOME   PACTS  AND   IMPRESSIONS  OAINXD  DURING  A  RECENT  VISIT 
TO  THE  FAR  BA8T. 


For  the  present  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Japan  are  bound  together  by  an  al- 
liance to  maintain  the  Integrity  of 
China,  and  to  provide  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  the  trade  of  all  nations 
throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  includ- 
ing Manchuria  and  Korea.  All  al- 
liances, however  loud  may  be  the  de- 
nial of  the  contracting  parties,  are 
brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  frus- 
trating the  designs  or  supposed  designs 
of  another  Power  or  group  of  Powers. 
And  it  is,  I  think,  an  open  secret  that 
the  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan  was  directed 
against  Russia,  whose  political  in- 
fluence for  some  years  previously  had 
been  gradually  extending  to  the  north 
over  Manchuria  and  southwards  to 
Korea  in  a  way  likely  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  Japan. 

The  original  Russian  policy  in  Man- 
churia and  the  Far  East  was  in  no  way 
disadvantageous  to  the  merchants  of 
other  countries,  besides  bringing  much 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. But  later  on  that  policy  changed 
and  Russia  began  to  exclude  and  dif- 
ferentiate between  merchants  of  her 
own  and  merchants  of  other  countries 
whilst  retaining  Russian  enterprises  in 
a  privileged  position  as  well  as  show- 
ing further  aggressive  designs. 

Of  all  the  great  Powers,  England  and 
the  United  States  alone— and  I  would 
emphasize  this  fact— have  neither  wish 
nor  desire  to  secure  more  territory  in 
the  East,  or  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibilities. Their  interests  are  identical. 
Both  wish  to  retain  the  "open  door" 
throughout  China  with  equal  opportu- 
nities for  the  trade  of  all  nations,  Great 
Britain  because  she  has  commercial  in- 
terests all  over  China,  and  the  United 
States  because  there  is  no  portion  of 


China  in  which  American  commercial 
interests  are  predominant  over  those  of 
other  nationalities.  Although  perhaps 
for  different  reasons— but  that  is  imma- 
terial—the interests  of  these  two  Pow- 
ers are,  and  will  remain  the  same:  this 
fact  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  con- 
sideration of  international  policies  in 
the  East.  Its  importance  cannot  be 
overestimated  and  its  full  recognition 
by  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the 
two  countries  will  do  much  to  secure 
unanimity  of  action,  whenever  another 
crisis  arises  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire.  Other  great  Powers,  Rus- 
sia, Japan,  France  and  Germany,  all 
possess  districts  in  China,  in  which 
their  own  commercial  interests  are  pre- 
dominant, and  in  which  they  hope  to 
exercise  political  influence.  When  the 
sphere  of  influence  policy  or  partition 
of  the  country  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
prevailing  plan,  England  was  obliged  to 
do  her  best  to  prevent  the  regions  in 
which  she  exercised  a  dominating  com- 
mercial position  from  falling  under  for- 
eign rule,  with  the  certain  result  that 
hostile  tariffs  would  be  raised  against 
British  goods  and  equal  privileges  and 
opportunities  would  be  denied  to  Brit- 
ish manufacturers. 

England  was  the  pioneer  among 
Western  nations  in  the  Far  East,  but 
her  policy  has  never  been  aggressive, 
and  in  her  dealings  with  the  Chinese 
she  has  invariably  been  as  conciliatory 
as  possible.  Till  a  few  years  ago  her 
position  and  influence  was  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  Power; 
all  great  commercial  enterprises,  finan- 
cial, commercial,  industrial  and  ship- 
ping were  firmly  established  in  Brit- 
ish hands.  Obviously  then,  the  policy 
of  this  country,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  United  States,  must  be  to  main- 
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tain  the  "open  door"  throughout  the 
Chinese  Empire,  without  in  any  way 
wishing  to  extend  political  control. 
The  point  which  I  wish  specially  to 
emphasize  is  that  America  has  no 
sphere  of  influence  marked  out  in 
China,  with  no  portion  of  the  country 
in  which  her  commercial  interests  are 
predominant  over  those  of  other  nation- 
alities. America  alone  of  all  the  West- 
ern Powers  must  therefore  adopt  the 
same  policy  as  Great  Britain,  namely 
to  retain  things  as  they  are.  This  is 
the  principle  which  for  the  present  all 
Powers  advocate  in  regard  to  the  Far 
East,  and  it  must  be  insisted  on  both 
as  regards  Korea  and  Manchuria.  But 
whatever  agreements  may  be  entered 
into  between  foreign  Powers  with  this 
object,  by  far  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  open-door  pol- 
icy will  be  a  strong  and  efl&eient  army 
for  China  itself. 

Many  foolish  and  timid  people  view 
with  alarm  the  arming  of  China  on 
modern  methods,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  will  make  residence  for  for- 
eigners impossible  in  that  country;  but 
let  them  not  forget  that  the  treaty- 
ports,  where  Europeans  reside  aud  have 
their  business  centres,  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping in  co-operation  with  the  Chi- 
nese merchants  and  capitalists,  whose 
influence  is  gradually  but  steadily  in- 
creasing aud  will  always  be  exerted 
to  retain  friendly  relations  with  for- 
eigners. In  any  case,  it  will  be  very 
many  years  before  the  new  China  will 
have  the  power  to  thrust  out  the  for- 
eigner or  to  dispense  with  his  services. 
The  Chinese  may  regard  us  as  ill-man- 
nered barbarians,  but  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people  there  is  no  real 
dislike  to  foreigners  except  when  an  an- 
ti-foreign feeling  is  stirred  up  by  rev- 
olutionists or  officials  for  ulterior  mo- 
tives. On  the  other  hand,  opposition 
certainly  exists  to  the  granting  of  con- 
cessions to  foreigners  and  the  carrying 
on    by   them   of  commercial   undertak- 


ings. These  matters  the  people  of 
China  are  taught  to  believe  are  po- 
litical schemes  in  disguise. 

Those  again  who  fear  the  yellow 
peril  bogey  should  remember  that  with 
Japan  as  a  first-class  naval  and  mil- 
itary Power,  it  is  infinitely  better  that 
we  should  see  a  strong  and  efficiently 
armed  China  able  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  East.  To  suppose 
that  the  yellow  races  would  combine 
against  the  white  races  Is  absurd,  and 
shows  failure  to  realize  that  the  re- 
sentment felt  in  China  against  Japan 
owing  to  her  acquisition  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory is  quite  as  strong  If  not  stronger 
than  any  resentment  directed  against 
the  foreigner.  By  means  of  Japanese 
military  lecturers  in  the  Chinese 
schools,  and  newspapers  controlled  by 
Japanese,  Japan  is  gradually  acquir- 
ing great  influence  in  China,  and  the 
foundations  of  that  influence  are  being 
very  carefully  laid.  Different  as  the 
two  nations  are  in  several  ways,  they 
have  many  characteristics  in  common 
which  bring  them  far  nearer  to  each 
other  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  as 
regards  Western  people-  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Chinese  as  a  rule  dis- 
like and  despise  the  Japanese,  a  feeling 
cordially  reciprocated-  China  fears  the 
military  power  of  Japan,  and  if  obliged 
to  seek  foreign  help  for  any  enterprise, 
the  Chinaman  infinitely  prefers  to  be 
"bossed"  by  the  European  than  by  a 
person  of  the  Japanese  race.  The  yel- 
low races  may  enforce  more  kindly 
treatment  for  their  subjects  at  the 
hands  of  their  white  neighbors,  but 
with  this  exception,  no  sane  man  need 
fear  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  army 
or  the  yellow  peril".  In  the  effect  of  a 
tropical  sun  on  the  life  and  habits  of  a 
people  in  any  country  is  usually  to  be 
read  the  secret  of  their  own  want  of 
success  as  a  fighting  race,  their  in- 
ability to  bear  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  war  as  compared  with  others 
reared  in  a  more  temperate  zone.    And 
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for  this  reason  wo  can  safely  eliminate 
one-third  of  the  Chinese  race  when  re- 
garding them  as  a  suitable  material  for 
the  conquest  of  white  races. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  heard  it 
stated  by  Europeans  and  by  Americans 
resident  in  the  East,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain has  by  her  alliance  with  Japan 
once  more  placed  her  money  on  the 
wrong  horse.  This  is  no  doubt  an  un- 
palatable reflection  for  our  statesmen 
at  home;  but  reviewing  calmly  and 
dispassionately  the  events  in  the  East 
during  recent  years,  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  although  the  orig- 
inal agreement  with  Japan  to  keep  the 
ring  in  the  event  of  war  was  a  wise 
policy,  yet  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  extended  alliance  with 
Japan  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  in 
this  instance  at  any  rate  the  competi- 
tors, Russia  and  Japan,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  run  unbacked. 

Great  Britain  by  her  alliance  accepts 
very  onerous  obligations,  and  in  return 
gains  a  fictitious  security  for  her  East- 
ern interests,  receiving  assurance  of 
such  help  in  the  defence  of  the  Indian 
frontier  as  no  wise  British  statesman 
would  wish  to  accept  That  this  Is 
rather  a  one-sided  arrangement  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case.  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment with  which  the  British  public,  as 
events  develop  in  the  East,  are  likely 
to  feel  increasing  irritation  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  future,  and  one 
which  is  unlikely  to  be  renewed  under 
any  circumstances. 

To  be  an  effective  weapon  for  united 
action  and  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
an  alliance  must  rest  on  sentiment  as 
well  as  community  of  interest  between 
the  contracting  parties.  Between  the 
Japanese  and  British  nations  there  is 
no  sentiment  whatever.'  Englishmen  at 
home  know  nothing  of  the  Japanese. 
Englishmen  resident  in  tin*  East  detest 
Japan  and  everything  Japanese,  feel- 
ings most  cordially  reciprocated,  and 
in  the  future  the  commercial  interests 


of  the  contracting  parties  are  likely  to 
clash  to  an  extent  that  five  years  ago 
was  hardly  deemed  possible.  No  doubt 
a  highly  fictitious  sympathy  was  roused 
in  England  and  among  most  civilized 
peoples  for  the  Japanese  nation  fight- 
ing for  their  national  existence  against 
Russian  aggression,  but  this  is  hardly 
the  kind  of  sentiment  on  which  an  ef- 
fective alliance  can  be  solidly  built  l>e- 
tween  peoples  different  in  race,  color, 
religion  and  almost  every  national  char- 
acteristic. But  as  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  said,  referring  to  the  alliance  in  a 
recent  speech,  "It  was  essential  to  the 
reputation  of  the  country  for  conti- 
nuity, consistency  and  good  faith,  that 
those  alliances  and  friendships  should 
be  maintained  and  the  honor  of  the 
country  is  involved  in  observing  them 
firmly  and  generously." 

However,  do  not  let  us  attach  too 
much  importance  to  Its  existence-  It 
Is  regarded  as  a  dead  letter  by  resi- 
dents in  the  East,  and  whatever  ad- 
vantage the  alliance  may  i>ossess  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  at  home,  it  would  be 
folly  to  fail  to  recognize  the  effect  of 
the  thinly  veiled  antagonism  between 
the  two  races  in  the  East,  and  the 
sentiments  which  might  render  the 
agreement  absolutely  useless  as  an  ef- 
fective weapon  for  its  purpose.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  disagreeable  conse- 
quences so  long  as  Great  Britain  does 
not  use  the  treaty  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
ducing her  armaments  in  the  East, 
and,  what  is  infinitely  more  important, 
when  troubles  arise  for  handing  over 
any  portion  of  her  duties  in  China  to 
be  settled  by  Japan. 

If  British  opposition  to  Russian  ad- 
vance to  the  South  and  her  acquisition 
of  a  port  In  "warm"  water  is  to  remain 
a  part  of  our  national  policy,  then  It  \» 
inevitable  that  we  ourselves  must  be 
prepared  to  carry  it  through  with  our 
own  resources,  and  not  by  trusting  to 
the  help  of  others. 

Some  may  say  that  If  Japan  bad  not 
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made  au  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
she  would  have  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia.  He  it  so,  but  let  us 
also  remember  that  although  it  may  be 
possible  to  reconcile  conflicting  inter- 
ests as  we  have  done  in  the  last  few 
years  with  France,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  conflicting  ambitions  such  as 
those  held  by  Japan  and  Russia.  No 
treaty  entered  into  by  Russia  tending 
to  block  her  advance  to  the  south, 
which  alone  can  satisfy  her  national 
ambition,  need  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  the  most  temporary  arrangement, 
and  we  in  England  should  do  well  to 
remember  th|s  seemingly  forgotten  but 
all-important  fact.  We  cannot  thwart 
a  great  nation  in  the  attainment  of  a 
great  natioual  ambition  at  one  end  of 
the  world,  and  expect  to  find  in  her  a 
reliable  friend  with  whom  to  arrange 
conflicting  interests  in  other  regions. 
Nor  is  it  i>ossible  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds  in  interna- 
tional friendships,  though  such  would 
seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  certain  sec- 
tion in  England. 

There  is  much  speculation,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  as  to  the  probable 
action  of  (»reat  Britain  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  But  many  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  fail  to  re- 
member that  the  alliance  has  for  its 
sole  object  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
principle  of  the  open  door.  Moreover 
it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Treaty  that 
only  in  the  eveut  of  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  another  Power  or  Powers 
against  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
when  defending  its  special  interests  in 
Eastern  Asia,  shall  either  contracting 
party  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  other. 

War  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  is  utterly  improbable  for  the 
present,  and  could  only  come  about  af- 
ter the  refusal  of  the  Japanese  (Gov- 
ernment to  comply    with  the  perfectly 


legitimate  demands  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  (Jovernmeuts  to  restrict 
Japanese  laboring  immigration  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  folly  to  imagine 
that  Japan  would  be  likely  to  refuse 
demands  so  reasonable,  seeing  that  she 
herself  has  laws  excluding  alien  work* 
men  from  Japan.  After  such  refusal 
we  should  no  doubt  see  legislation  in 
the  United  States  for  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  Japanese  laborers,  followed  by 
outbursts  of  popular  resentment 
throughout  Japan  against  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  might  force  the  Jap- 
anese Government  into  war.  But  un- 
der no  circumstances  would  this  be 
construed  as  an  attack  by  the  United 
States  on  the  special  interests  of  Japan 
in  Eastern  Asia,  and  under  no  condi- 
tions would  it  be  supposed  that  Great 
Britain  would  participate  in  such  a 
lamentable  conflict  against  people  of 
her  own  race. 

A  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
profound  and  disagreeable  impression 
on  the  English  traveller  iu  the  East  is 
the  intense  antagonism  displayed  by 
Europeans  and  Americans,  almost  with- 
out exception,  towards  Japan  and  all 
things  Japanese,  noticeable  at  Singa- 
pore and  Peuang,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  strength  as  one  gets  nearer 
to  Japan.  No  doubt  it  is  caused  partly 
by  jealousy,  partly  by  commercial  com- 
petition, and  partly  by  general  annoy- 
ance felt  at  the  success  of  Japan's  gi- 
gantic bluff  when  she  wisely  made 
peace  with  Russia,  without  the  world 
knowing  the  true  state  of  her  re- 
sources, aud  received  torrents  of  hys- 
terical adulation  from  the  Press  of  the 
civilized  world  in  praise  of  her  gener- 
osity and  magnanimity.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  at  the  time  she 
made  peace  so  skilfully  Japan  was 
practically  stone-cold,  at  the  end  of  her 
resources  in  men  and  money,  and 
would  never  again  have  found  herself 
in  the  same  favorable  i>osition  for  ne- 
gotiating terms  of  peace. 
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No  doubt  Japan  desires  to  play  the 
rdle  of  protector  of  the  East  against 
foreign  aggression:  in  fact,  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  sort  of  Monroe  doc- 
trine for  the  East;  to  get  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Bast  into  her  hands,  and 
to  capture  the  markets  of  China  for 
her  traders;  all  this  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and  as  to  commercial  successes 
won  in  fair  competition,  we  can  have 
no  reasonable  complaint.  But  when  by 
illegitimate  means  she  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  markets  of  Manchuria,  by  a 
system  of  rebates  and  facilities  to  her 
traders,  then  we  must  begin  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  her  intentions.  The 
terms  of  the  alliance  guarantee  the 
open  door  for  the  trade  of  all  nations 
in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  as  well  as  in 
China,  and  any  infringement  of  these 
conditions  can  only  increase  the  an- 
noyance and  bitterness  felt  by  Euro- 
pean traders  in  the  East  towards  their 
Japanese  competitors,  and  should  Ik* 
followed  by  energetic  protests  by  the 
British  representative  at  Tokio. 

On  ever?'  side  in  North  China,  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  complaints  are  heard 
of  preferential  treatment  and  facilities 
being  accorded  to  Japanese  manufac- 
turers, much  to  the  detriment  of  other 
business  Arms,  and  in  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Considering  the  immense  difficulties 
in  which  Japan  finds  herself  as  a  result 
of  her  Imperialistic  and  Expansionist 
policy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Japanese  should  try  by  every  possi- 
ble way  to  gain  every  advantage  over 
their  European  competitors.  The  South 
Manchurian  Railway  in  Japanese 
hands  is  a  failure  as  a  commercial  un- 
dertaking, and  is  being  run  at  a  dead 
loss,  and  with  little  or  no  prospect  of 
profits  in  the  future.  Port  Arthur  is  a 
useless  white  elephant  to  the  Japauese, 
only  to  be  held  by  them  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  other  Power  from  establishing 
itself  once  more  in  the  Kwantung 
Province. 


Korea,  regarded  by  so  many  Japan- 
ese as  a  sort  of  golden  Eldorado,  is  a 
miserable  failure,  owing  to  the  initial 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
of  which  the  evil  effects  can  never 
be  wholly  counteracted  In  the  future. 
Often  compared  with  Egypt  and  its 
British  Administration,  the  comparison 
is  only  possible  if  you  try  and  imagine 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  in 
Egypt  with  crowds  of  the  worst  edu- 
cated and  lowest  class  from  the  East- 
end  of  London  swarming  over  the 
country,  staking  out  lands,  and  taking 
possession  of  houses  at  nominal  rents 
wherever  fancy  moved  them,  and  nat- 
urally having  continual  and  daily  rows 
and  conflicts  with  the  wretched  inhab- 
itants of  the  country.  This  is  what  has 
happened  in  Korea,  and  although  some 
Japauese  immigrants  have  beeu  pun- 
ished and  deported,  yet  the  evil  effects 
of  the  policy  will  remain;  whatever  ad- 
vantage may  have  been  gained  for  Ko- 
reans in  currency  and  judicial  reforms, 
by  better  administration  and  govern- 
ment, it  is  all  forgotten  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants, who  are  exasperated  by  daily 
conflicts  with  the  Japauese,  and  now 
regard  that  nation  with  a  deep  and 
bitter  hatred. 

Added  to  all  this,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is  experiencing  increasing  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  the  heavy  annual 
expenditure  caused  by  its  programme 
of  naval  and  military  expansion;  every- 
thing taxable  is  already  taxed  up  to 
the  hilt,  and  the  Government  have  al- 
ready established  monopolies  wherever 
]K>ssible.  Still  the  deficit  remains,  and 
more  money  has  to  be  found  to  meet 
this  ever-growing  expenditure. 

However  much  some  may  admire 
and  sympathize  with  the  Japanese  in 
their  difficulties,  it  is  really  no  reason 
why  their  methods,  when  distinctly 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  so  detrimental  to  our  own  traders, 
should  lx?  allowed  to  continue  without 
protest.    For,    stripped    of    all    glamor 
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created  in  our  minds  by  tale8  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  graceful  clothes,  po- 
liteness from  servants  and  acquaint- 
ances to  the  traveller,  and  many  other 
pleasing  elements  in  her  national  life, 
Japan  and  her  ambitions  must  be 
calmly  considered  with  the  possibility 
of  their  clashing  with  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  nations.  How- 
ever much  we  may  admire  the  many 
admirable  qualities  in  her  people,  how- 
ever strong  may  have  been  English 
sympathies  for  the  smaller  and  young 
nation  fighting  for  its  very  national  ex- 
istence, yet  a  true  conception  of  her 
probable  future  policy  should  be  our 
best  guide  in  determining  our  national 
action. 

Remember,  Japanese  regard  English- 
men with  only  a  shade  less  suspicion 
and  dislike  than  they  do  other  foreign- 
ers, and  as  public  opinion  in  Europe 
and  America  gets  more  estranged  from 
Japan  and  her  commercial  methods, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  latent  antip- 
athy of  the  Japanese  people  toward  . 
foreigners,  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
much  stronger  in  China,  show  itself  in 
violent  outbursts  of  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing. Again,  English  opinion  in  China 
cannot  rid  itself  of  the  impression  that 
the  Japanese  Government,  in  spite  of 
her  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  is  not 
quite  playing  the  game,  and  is  doing 
nothing  to  check  the  anti-foreign  or 
rather  anti-white  propaganda  carried 
on  by  means  of  Japanese  traders  or 
Japanese  priests  and  Chinese  newspa- 
pers under  Japanese  control,  of  which 
there  are  a  considerable  number  in 
circulation.  There  is  too  genuine 
ground  for  this  belief,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  articles  in  the  Japanese-com- 
posed newspapers  in  China  during  the 
time  of  the  unrest  at  Shanghai  in  1905 
is  a  positive  proof  of  the  assertion. 
These  were  distinctly  inflammatory  in 
character,  and  calculated  to  create  in 
the  Chinese  mind  the  impression  that  it* 
was   to   Japan   that   the   Chinese   must 


look  in  their  endeavors  to  rid  them* 
selves  of  the  foreigner. 

Another  ground  of  serious  complaint 
against  the  Japanese  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  every  European  and  Ameri- 
can commercial  house  in  China  is  suf- 
fering more  or  less  from  the  Improper 
imitation  of  foreign  trade-marks  by 
Japanese  manufacturers,  intended  to 
deceive  the  Chinese  buying  public. 
Counterfeit  labels,  or  with  such  very 
slight  difference  as  to  be  indistinguish- 
able by  Chinese  who  cannot  read  Eng- 
lish, are  placed  on  inferior  articles, 
manufactured  in  Japan.  In  this  way 
much  inferior  stuff  of  every  description 
is  being  brought  into  China  from  Japan 
and  foisted  on  the  country  as  the  gen- 
uine article  at  a  lower  price,  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  foreign  manufacturer,, 
whose  reputation  will  be  ruined  and 
trade  seriously  damaged. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  alone  of 
all  the  great  Powers  with  commercial 
interests  in  the  Far  East  do  not  desire 
more  territory  or  further  responsibili- 
ties, but  stand  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  open  door  policy  and  of  equal 
rights  to  the  traders  of  all  nations. 
The  two  countries  are  being  gradually 
but  irresistibly  drawn  together,  owing 
to  the  similarity  of  their  national  in- 
terests in  the  East,  and  also  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  peoples  of  Califor- 
nia and  British  Columbia  to  the  unre- 
stricted immigration  of  Japanese  labor- 
ers to  those  fertile  regions. 

The  Japanese  are  amongst  the  most 
sensitive  people  in  the  world.  By  suc- 
cess in  arms  they  have  won  their 
place  amongst  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world.  The  Japanese  Government  do 
not  wish  to  see  their  laborers  emigrate 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  they  cannot 
and  dare  not  make  any  written  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the 
States  and  Canada  which  shall,  so  to 
speak,  acknowledge  that  Japanese  la- 
borers are  undesirable  immigrants  for 
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other  countries,  and  ought  not  to  as- 
sociate with  other  nationalities  on 
terms  of  social  equality.  Such  au 
agreement  would  be  followed  by  out- 
bursts of  popular  resentment  through- 
out Japan,  and  might  force  the  Gov- 
ernment into  action  much  against  their 
will  and  judgment. 

No  doubt  much  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  admitting  labor  from  all  the  world 
to  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  that  in  their  slowness 
of  development  and  material  progress 
these  countries  will  inevitably  suffer. 
This  may  be  true,  but  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  vast  majority  of  all 
classes  who  have  their  homes  on  the 
Pacific  coast  have  determined  that  the 
time  has  come  to  restrict,  at  any  rate 
for  the  present,  any  further  Immigra- 
tion of  the  kind.  It  is  argued  by  some 
that  this  antagonism  to  Asiatic  immi- 
gration is  the  result  of  .agitation  by  the 
Labor  unions.  This  is  not  true,  and 
any  one  who  cares  to  visit  the  Pacific 
coast  will  at  once  discover  the  very 
strong  feeling  existing  nmongst  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  British 
Government  has  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  this  matter  both  here  and  else- 
where, but  any  decided  refusal  to 
recognize  that  each  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire must  have  the  right  to  regulate 
Asiatic  immigration  to  Its  territory, 
reasonably  but  without  harshness, 
would  be  followed  by  consequences 
most  disastrous  to  the  future  integrity 
of  the  British  Empire. 

This  dangerous  question  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada Is  peaceably  settled  for  the  present, 
but  will,  of  course,  break  out  again, 
and  In  a  stage  infinitely  more  acute 
and  more  certain  to  bring  about  com- 
bined action  between  Canada  and  the 
States.  Now,  then,  I  believe,  is  the 
time  for  the  people  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  to  recognize  the  simi- 
larity of  their  national  interests  In  the 
East,  and  for  their  Governments  to  fol- 


low it  up  by  an  open  and  frank  ex- 
change of  views  which  shall  show  a 
sincere  desire  to  work  In  harmony 
whenever  disturbing  questions  may 
arise  for  settlement  In  the  East.  Dif- 
ficulties and  disturbances,  whether  by 
revolution  or  on  the  death  of  the  Dow- 
ager-Empress, are  certain  to  come  and 
may  come  at  any  moment,  but  a  recog- 
nition of  their  mutual  interests,  and  a 
sincere .  understanding  between  the 
British  and  American  Governments, 
would  ensure  that  Anglo-Saxon  opinion 
would  prevail 

Until  quite  recently  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  adopted  a  eon* 
spicuously  isolated  attitude  In  all  inter- 
national questions  in  the  Far  East,  and 
has  invariably  shown  itself  disinclined 
to  confess  to  the  world  or  to  its  own 
people  that  America's  interests  in  the 
Pacific  have  substantially  increased, 
and  that  in  a  corresponding  degree 
their  centre  of  gravity  is  gradually 
shifting  towards  that  direction.  With 
no  direct  responsibilities  outside  the 
American  continent,  this  attitude  of 
comparative  unconcern  towards  Inter- 
national questions  in  the  Pacific  was 
perfectly  natural,  but  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii  this 
is  no  longer  possible  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. We  may  confidently  assume  that 
the  policy,  however  unwillingly 
adopted  after  the  Spanish  war,  of  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  for  the  good 
government  of  these  territories  will  un- 
der no  circumstances  be  reversed.  The 
American  nation  will  oppose  to  the  last 
any  attempt  to  destroy  its  authority  in 
these  islands,  and  in  the  future,  when 
America  feels  that  her  work  Is  accom- 
plished and  she  can  safely  withdraw, 
leaving  the  Government  in  the  hands 
of  an  educated  and  enlightened  people, 
she  would  still  exert  her  authority  to 
prevent  the  islands— as  In  the  case  of 
South  America— falling  under  any  for- 
eign domination.  For  these  reasons  I 
am  profoundly  convinced  that  an  un- 
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derstanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  regarding  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East  generally  is  most  de- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  both  powers, 
which,  as  time  goes  on,  might,  and 
probably  would,  develop  into  mutual 
reliance  and  closer  relations  regarding 
international  affairs  all  the  world 
over. 

In  the  meantime  China  wants  sympa- 
thetic friends;  she  has  started  out 
slowly,  as  some  may  think,  but  surely 
along  the  road  of  military  reform,  ac- 
cording to  Western  notions.  Financial 
and  administrative  reforms  will  also  be 
found  to  follow.  We  cannot,  even 
should  we  wish  to  do  so,  forbid  her 
arming,  and  those  who  fear  the  rise  of 
a  Chinese  military  power  would  do 
well   to  remember   that  after  another 
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generation,  when  China  may  have 
trained  her  officers  and  organized  her 
forces,  the  interest  of  her  capitalists 
will  be  so  strong  and  so  mixed  up  with 
European  interests,  that  although  she 
may  then  possess  the  power,  she  will 
no  longer  have  the  desire  to  expel  the 
foreigner  engaged  In  legitimate  busi- 
ness. To  this  end  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  should  give  every 
help  to  China  in  the  organization  of 
her  new  National  Army,  confident  that, 
whilst  restoring  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  East,  so  rudely  upset  by  the 
growth  of  Japan  as  a  naval  and  mil- 
itary power,  it  will  at  the  same  time 
be  the  surest  guarantee  for  equal  op- 
portunities for  the  trade  of  all  nations 
throughout  the  Chinese  Empire. 

At.  Kincaid-Smith. 
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This  essay  will  not  attempt  to  meas- 
ure the  exact  altitude  of  Ren6  Bazin's 
talent  or  to  select  the  precise  niche 
which  he  may  occupy  in  the  temple  of 
French  literature;  nor  will  it  make  any 
elaborate  comparisons  between  his  tal- 
ent and  that  of  other  writers  by  ana- 
lyzing his  style,  his  method,  and  his 
French:  its  aim  is  merely  to  give  such 
an  account  of  his  books  as  may  tempt 
people  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to 
read  them. 

Iteng  Bazin  is  the  author  of  several 
novels,  sketches,  and  short  stories,  all 
so  delicate  and  subtle  in  touch,  so 
made  up  of  fine  shades  and  fancies 
hardly  to  be  expressed  in  language, 
that  one  can  scarcely  help  wondering 
how  it  comes  about  that  the  big  pub- 
lic— the  public  who  make  books  pay — 
have  not  missed  the  significance  of  the 
beautiful  work  put  before  them.  Ba- 
zin's novels,  however,  go  through  many 
editions;  some  of  them  have  actually 
Iwvn  translated  into  German  and  Eng- 


lish, and  the  circle  of  his  readers 
widens  every  year.  A  study  of  his  later 
books  gives  the  explanation,  for  in 
them  he  has  treated  big  themes.  He 
has  faced  reality  and  fact,  and  de- 
scribed the  emotions,  fears,  and  hopes 
of  humanity,  without  losing  in  the 
faintest  degree  the  purity  of  his  talent, 
and  the  spiritual  insight  which  illumi- 
nates all  his  writings.  His  appeal 
therefore,  is  a  wide  one,  for  he  has 
known  how  to  combine  the  passionate 
insistence  upon  truth  and  probability, 
which  our  age  demands,  with  the 
poetic  idyllic  quality  often  lacking  in 
even  the  greatest  realists.  This  com- 
bination is  much  less  common  than 
people  generally  imagine,  for  the  ex- 
act temper  of  mind  is  rare.  It  Is  rare 
in  idealists  to  shrink  from  no  truth  or 
pain — aud  in  realists  to  pierce  the  ob- 
scure mass  of  facts  and  find  some  uni- 
fying experience  or  belief  which  can 
embrace  them  all. 
Bazin's  i>ecullar  power  as  an  artist 
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lies  in  his  belief  in  the  soul  of  man. 
his  deep  love  for  it,  bis  persistent 
search  for  its  presence  iu  every  form. 
He  is  an  ardent  Catholic.  i>enetrated 
with  the  melancholy  championship 
characteristic  of  modern  French  Ca- 
tholicism, yet  his  theology  is  never  ob- 
truded, and,  except  for  a  special  ten- 
derness when  lie  speaks  of  priests  or 
nuns,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  define  his 
Christianity  merely  from  his  work.  He 
has  watched  with  unflinching  eyes 
lonely  struggles  of  spirit,  failures, 
tragic  degradations,  futile  victories. 
He  has  not  trifled  with  truth  or  used 
miraculous  interventions  and  unreal 
influences  to  help  his  theories;  he  has 
simply  believed  in  the  human  soul,  and 
sought  for  it.  Thus  his  work,  which 
blinks  at  no  grossness  or  squalor, 
which  sheds  no  unreal  glamor  over 
hard  and  distressing  facts,  yet  remains 
essentially  ho]>eful.  It  recognizes,  in- 
stead of  ignoring,  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  our  being,  and  finds  in  pa- 
thetic manifestations  of  heroism  and 
tenderness  and  a  wisdom  beyond  this 
world's,  evidence  of  the  slow  and  pain- 
ful progression  of  spirit. 

In  the  earlier  works,  such  as  line 
Tache  tFEncre  and  Ma  Tantr  (I iron,  this 
tenderness  and  l>elief  impart  great 
charm,  and  Bazin's  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  of  country  sights 
and  sounds,  wafts  a  breath  of  pure  air 
through  his  story — birds  and  flowers 
and  running  water  are  Incidental  music 
to  the  happy  little  dramas  he  describes. 
Brunetlere,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
1904  before  the  Academy,  in  reply  to 
Bazin's  "dUtcours  dc  reception"  says: 
"We  did  not  meet  enough  wolves  iu 
your  sheepfolds,  or  if  we  met  them 
they  were  good  wolves,  wolves  who  al- 
ways changed  at  the  last  into  some 
kind  of  sheep."  Yet  Bazin's  charm- 
ing fancy  and  delicate  tenderness  were 
not  ignored,  and  it  was  owing  to  Ma 
Tante  Giron — a  simple  story  of  coun- 
try life,  with  a  l<»ve  affair  which  does 


not  eveu  go  wrong — that  he  became  a 
menilier  of  the  staff  of  the  Journal  des 
hebattt.  We  in  England  have  no  daily 
paper  which  corresponds  to  the  liter- 
ary daily — it  is  dinlcult  for  us  to  im- 
agine a  newspai>er  in  which  it  would 
be  an  artistic  and  purely  literary  dis- 
tinction to  be  asked  to  write.  But 
there  is  no  author  in  France,  however 
distinguished,  who  would  not  be  glad 
to  run  a  novel  through  the  D6bat8,  sure 
as  he  would  be  of  reaching  those  read- 
ers— always  a  small  number  in  any 
country,  but  larger  perhaps  iu  France 
than  anywhere — who  have  the  taste 
for  fine,  unobtrusive  work. 

Bazin's  novel,  Une  Tache  d'Encre,  ap- 
peared therefore,  in  the  Journal  des 
Debate  a  novel  which,  though  quite  as 
charming  as  if  a  Tantr  Uirm.  shows 
very  little  advance,  and  but  the  slight- 
est foreshadowing  of  what  was  to 
come.  The  idea  Is  attractive — a  young 
student  allowed  to  work  iu  a  private 
room  of  the  National  library,  only  open 
to  those  specially  introduced,  makes  a 
damning  spot  of  ink  on  a  precious  book 
— an  early  folio.  He  calls  on  the  pro- 
fessor who  was  using  It  to  express  his 
contrition.  Then  he  sees  the  daughter; 
she  Is  equally  precious.  There  is  an 
old  uncle  in  the  country  who  objects 
to  marriage  on  principle,  and  the  story 
winds  its  way  pleasantly  through  litt'e 
difficulties,  and  across  streams  of 
placid  provincial  aud  academic  life,  un- 
til the  couple  are  united. 

Two  years  later  came  the  real  fore- 
runner of  M.  Bazin's  best  work,  though 
not  yet  his  best — Let*  Xoellet.  But  the 
next  novel,  Jai  tuarcelle  blenc,  is  a  re- 
versal to  his  earlier  manner,  and  is 
I>erhaps  the  best  of  what  one  critic  has 
called  his  water-colors.  Then  came 
».l/ me.  Vorentlne — a  book  ranking  mid- 
way between  the  water-colors  and  the 
oils — and  the  charming  notes  of  travel 
collected  in  various  volume's,  notes  of 
travel  not  only  iu  different  countries. 
|»ut  in  different  souls.       Our  author  is 
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never  able  to  keep  away  long  from  the 
sons  of  the  soil,  and  has  a  great  fac- 
ulty for  choosing  some  small  incident 
which  seems  to  sum  up  and  crystallize 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  country  he 
is  describing  and  its  peculiar  influence. 
The  volume  called  En  Province  contains 
an  article  on  le  pays  de  Batz,  the  great 
salt-cellar  of  trance.  It  is  here  that 
the  marshes  are  farmed  for  salt,  which 
the  lavish  sea  leaves  behind  when  it 
retreats  from  the  thousand  canals  and 
pockets  dug  for  it.  The  salt-farmer, 
the  Paludier,  stands  on  the  narrow 
ridges  above  the  water  of  his  marshes. 
His  hand  is  so  light  that  with  one 
stroke  of  his  rake  he  can  push  back 
the  shallow  water,  and  with  the  next 
draw  to  himself  the  deposit  of  gray 
salt — all  this  without  disturbing  the 
mud  or  destroying  the  levels.  The 
movement,  says  Bazin,  reminds  one  ir- 
resistibly of  the  Venetian  gondolier's 
stroke.  The  salt  is  brought  to  the 
bank,  piled  upon  little  platforms,  and 
left  to  drain.  This  is  done  twice  In 
the  day,  and  then  the  women  come  at 
night  and  collect  it — some  on  horse- 
back, but  most  of  them  on  foot,  thread- 
ing their  way  in  the  darkness  along 
the  narrow  dykes  with  their  petticoats 
above  their  knees,  and  no  sounds  in  the 
air  but  the  distant  wash  of  the  sea  and 
the  cries  of  sea-birds  flying  and  wheel- 
ing overhead.  They  collect  the  salt, 
carry  it  in  wooden  buckets  to  a  dyke 
near  by,  and  empty  their  salt,  as  if  it 
were  corn,  on  to  the  piles. 

It  is  a  hard  life  to  work  all  day  in 
the  fields  or  in  a  factory,  and  then  at 
night  to  collect  salt  and  brave  wind 
and  cold,  with  no  company  but  the 
birds.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  room  for  the  play  of  romance 
and  fancy.  Yet  here,  too,  are  the 
vague  aspirations  after  love  and  happi- 
ness felt  by  every  human  being, 
thwarted  by  the  rough  cruelty  and  ir- 
resistible force  of  circumstance,  which 
makes  a    man   and   his   love  pass  each 


other  like  ships  in  the  night.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  grace  and  charm  of 
this  little  scene  will  not  be  altogether 
lost  in  the  process  of  translation: — 

In  the  season  when  the  salt  is  gath- 
ered, one  of  the  poof  girls  from  the 
country  town,  who  worked  in  the 
marsh  on  the  Turballe  side,  asked  her- 
self why  the  birds  had  so  much  to  say 
that  night,  and  who  had  roused  them. 
For  the  sea  was  coming  in,  and  the 
moon  in  the  misty  sky  only  showed  her 
small  crescent  for  a  moment,  and  was 
quickly  hidden,  quickly  wrapped  in  the 
gray  folds  of  the  clouds.  It  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  know 
what  had  made  her  hasten — a  happy 
temper,  a  desire  for  movement,  a  light- 
ness in  all  her  being;  for  courage  has 
its  seasons.  She  had  finished  carrying 
the  salt  earlier  than  usual,  and  stood 
protected  from  the  wind  by  the  huge 
pile,  from  which  floated  the  scent  of 
violets.  She  reflected  that  it  would 
take  her  an  hour  to  get  home,  and  that 
she  would  have  time  to  sleep  a  little 
before  starting  for  Groislc,  where  the 
works,  it  seemed,  had  brought  many 
thousands  of  sardines.  A  flight  of 
plovers  passed  her  like  a  storm,  and 
brushed  the  dress  of  the  young  girl. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  them  to- 
day?" she  said  to  herself.  "I  have 
heard  it  said  that  they  have  different 
ways  of  greeting  people,  according  to 
what  is  going  to  happen.  They  cry 
so  sweetly."  And  she  saw  at  her  side 
a  man  and  a  horse,  both  of  whom  she 
knew.  The  man  was  the  son  of  the 
patron  Yviguel,  a  rich  paludier,  and  he 
held  by  the  bridle  a  chestnut  horse 
with  a  light  dun-colored  tail,  which 
pastured  generally  in  a  bare  field  half- 
way to  Saille. 

t4Is  it  you,  Donatienne?"  said  he.  "I 
recognized  you  and  dismounted.  I  am 
coming  back  from  the  Gueraude  Fair, 
where  I  had  business.  If  you  like, 
jump  up  behind;  you  will  get  in 
sooner."  As  he  spoke  he  drew  off  the 
covering  thrown  over  the  back  of  his 
horse,  and  when  the  girl  answered  that 
she  was  very  willing,  he  lifted  her  like 
a  feather.  The  horse  went  at  a  foot's 
pace  beside  the  canal.  Many  times 
Donatienne  had  made  the  journey  like 
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this,  morning  or  night,  sitting  behind  a 
native  of  the  marshes,  her  arm  resting 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  rider  to  steady 
herself.  But  never  had  Yviguel's  son, 
who  came  rarely  to  the  salt  fields,  of- 
fered to  take  her,  and  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  do  it  in  the  daylight,  for 
she  was  known  to  be  poor.  Soon  the 
beast  broke  into  its  little  limping  trot. 
The  road  was  easily  seen,  because  of 
the  dust  and  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 
but  beyond  everything  was  dim — the 
water  and  the  solitary  dykes.  The 
wind  blew  from  the  south  in  long  warm 
gusts.  "These  winds  are  good  for 
ripening  the  water,"  said  Yviguel,  "but 
you  are  not  afraid  of  work,  are  you, 
Donatienne?"  And  with  his  head  bent 
towards  his  shoulder  he  looked  at  Dona- 
tienne's  three  fingers  shining  on  the 
cloth  of  his  coat.  The  plovers  wheeled 
above  them  like  a  white  crown.  "Yes, 
my  father  has  often  told  me  that  you 
are  the  best  salt-carrier — the  bravest" 
"Oh,  Monsieur  Yviguel!" 
"Without  adding  that  you  are  the 
prettiest—" 

And  even  though  the  road  was  not 
rough,  the  paludier  felt  that  three  fin- 
gers rested  on  his  shoulder  a  little  more 
firmly.  And  he  went  on  talking  to  her, 
without  seeing  her,  nor  did  she  venture 
to  answer  him,  for  they  both  under- 
stood that  all  the  words  they  said  that 
night  were  like  words  of  love. 

The  tower  of  Batz  grew  larger,  quite 
black  against  the  background  lit  by  the 
early  dawn.  As  they  mounted  the 
slope  to  enter  the  town.  Yviguel  dis- 
covered that  the  poor  child  hud  dropped 
asleep  from  fatigue.  He  held  her 
with  one  arm,  and  turning,  he  kissed 
her  on  her  eyes. 
"You  have  arrived."  he  said. 
And  when  she  had  jumped  to  the 
ground,  they  felt  as  if  they  could  not 
separate,  as  if  they  had  become  really 
pledged,  one  to  the  other.  They  re- 
mained motionless,  he  on  horseback  in 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  street,  she  on 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  which  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  open.  It 
was  the  horse  which  moved  first,  being 
more  anxious  than  its  master  to  get 
home.  The  paludier  for  a  moment 
thought  of  holding  it  in.  then  he 
plunged  into  the  shadows,  without  ceas- 
ing to  look  at  Donatienne.  who  looked 


at  him  also,  but  whose  outline  grew 
more  and  more  dim  in  the  pale  frame 
of  the  doorway.  When  the  wind  failed, 
the  cries  of  the  birds,  very  far  away, 
very  soft  and  clear,  reached  them  still. 
A  few  hours  later,  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral square,  when  Yviguel  met  the 
young  girl,  he  passed  close  to  her  with- 
out seeming  to  recognize  her.  What 
would  you  have?  It  was  broad  day- 
light, the  square  was  full  of  people,  and 
paludiers  do  not  marry  salt-carriers. 
Donatienne  knew  this  well.  She  un- 
derstood. But  she  dreams  still  some- 
times of  that  return  from  the  marshes, 
when  the  gulls  never  ceased  to  cry  for 
her,  and  which  has  become  the  romance  ' 
of  all  her  life. 

Bazin  must  have  always  been  able  to 
see  and  to  love  the  hidden  small  hero- 
isms of  life,  the  feeble  efforts  of  the 
soul  to  express  itself,  but  between  the 
years   1893   and   1897   one  cannot   but 
guess  that  some  intimate  experience  of 
the  effect  of  sin  and  sorrow  upon  a  na- 
ture dedicated   to  the   service  of  love 
had  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of  the  au- 
thor, and  caused  his  vision  to  embrace 
sadness  and  degradation,  without  los- 
ing hold  of  the  light  beyond.    De  toute 
xo/i  umc  is  the  story  of  a  girl,  one  Hen- 
riette  Madiot,  the  niece  of  an  old  arti- 
san who  knows  the  secret  of  her  birth, 
knows    that    she    is    the    illegitimate 
daughter  of  his  own  employer.       She 
lias  no  suspicion  that   her  uncle  Eloi 
Madiot  is  not  her  uncle  at  all,  and  that 
Antoine  is  only  her  half-brother.      An- 
toine  knows,  and  he  is  profoundly  jeal- 
ous  of   his   sister's   grace   and   talent. 
She  is  a  modiste,  and  the  ribands  and 
flowers  combine  themselves  under  her 
hands  with  a  peculiar  beauty.       Her 
trade,  as  well  as  her  bidden  birth,  have 
given  her  a  refinement  and  distinction 
which  lifts  her  above,  but  not  beyond, 
her  fellows.      She  has  a  great  power  of 
love  in  her,  but  gradually,  as  the  time 
goes  on,  her  love  goes  out  in  service  to 
all  the  poor  and  the  maimed,  and  not 
to   Etienue    Loutral.   the   fisher   in   the 
Loire,    the    man    who   yearns    for   her. 
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She  gives  herself  at  last  with  all  her 
soul — de  to utc  son  a  me — and  becomes  a 
nun,  not  in  any  crisis  of  disillusion- 
ment or  disappointment,  but  because 
the  sorrow  and  the  vice  which  she  has 
seen  on  all  sides  of  her  have  awak- 
ened in  her  that  passionate  love  for  hu- 
manity, which  leads  her  inevitably  to 
the  feet  of  One  who  has  suffered  and 
loved  and  redeemed. 

The  book  is  full  of  beautiful  things 
easily  enough  missed.  Mr.  Gosse,  for 
instance,  talks  of  it  as  a  failure,  and 
as  not  likely  ever  to  be  read  in  Eng- 
land, being  too  sentimental,  too  like 
books  of  the  Mary  Barton  type,  of 
which  we  are  tired.  It  is  years  since 
I  read  Mary  Barton,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  looked  only 
at  the  social  problem  side  of  this 
French  novel,  which,  though  interest- 
ing enough,  is  but  the  setting  for  the 
exquisite  drama  of  a  pure  soul.  Bru- 
netiere,  writing  of  it,  talks  of  "the  bold- 
ness of  the  subject,"  which  he  desires 
to  praise  "for  the  edification  of  all 
those  who  will  see  nothing  but  an  in- 
nocent idyll  in  the  story  of  the  youth 
and  the  vocation  of  Henrlette  Madlot" 
^-the  beautiful  girl,  tall  and  supple, 
with  fair  hair  and  pale  sea-green  eyes. 
Her  character  is  revealed  by  many 
charming  touches.  Henriette,  with 
her  artistic  tastes,  "smiles  more  easily 
at  things  than  at  people";  Henriette 
hardly  knew  that  she  possessed  "the 
tender  smile  which  caresses  from  a 
distance.'*  but  knew  that  "one  must  not 
touch  certain  wounds  even  to  heal 
them";  knew  she  was  lovely,  but 
"smiled  at  the  miseries  of  the  world, 
like  a  mother  who  moves  forward  to 
lift  up  a  child  in  tears." 

La  terre  qui  mcurt  analyzes  in  the 
story  of  one  family  a  sad  tendency  of 
our  modern  life — the  desertion  of  the 
soil;  one  of  those  strange  migratory 
movements  of  which  no  man  can  tell 
the  end.  The  Lumineau  family  live 
on  a  farm  in  the  Vendee,  which  has 


been  held  in  their  name  for  many  gen- 
erations. The  book  opens  when  Lumi- 
neau, after  several  bad  years,  is  being 
pressed  for  his  rent  by  the  agent.  The 
old  metayer  is  prepared  for  any  sacri- 
fice; he  loves  every  rood  of  his  fields, 
and  believes  that  his  sons  will  follow 
in  his  steps  and  plough  and  sow,  and 
force  the  land  to  yield  its  full  measure. 
But  one  by  one  his  hopes  fail.  First 
his  eldest  son  Mathurin — be  grand 
Lumineau — a  man  remarkable  for  his 
beauty  and  his  great  strength — is  made 
a  hopeless  cripple  by  an  accident  with 
one  of  the  carts.  The  old  Lumineau 
has  to  turn  to  bis  second  son,  Francois, 
the  third,  Andre,  being  away  on  mili- 
tary service.  But  Francois  and  his. 
sister  Eleonore  are  moderns — they  hate 
the  life  of  toil;  they  want  to  have  their 
money  and  go  to  the  town.  Frangois 
refuses  to  help  with  the  rent,  and 
finally  gets  a  post  on  the  railway,  and 
leaves  the  farm,  taking  Eleonore  with 
him.  All  hopes  are  set  on  Andre's  re- 
turn. But  the  handsome,  strong  sol- 
dier finds  the  life  intolerable.  The 
struggle  seems  to  him  hopeless,  and  at 
length  he  also  goes  and  emigrates  to 
the  new  countries  where  a  man  can 
own  his  land  and  make  his  life. 

There  is  no  one  left  to  the  old  mbtoytr 
but  a  useless  cripple  and  the  little 
faithful  daughter,  Marie  Rose— called 
Rousille.  She  has  already  given 
her  money.  She  has  endured  every- 
thing, even  to  the  dismissal  of  the  man. 
she  is  engaged  to — a  "valet"  hired  by 
her  father,  a  man  of  the  "Bocage,"  not 
the  "Marais" — poor,  obscure,  beneath 
her,  but  with  a  strong  loyal  nature  and 
a  love  of  the  soil.  The  old  father, 
forced  to  hire  laborers,  to  sell  oxen,  to 
give  up  cultivating  parts  of  his  farm, 
to  work  himself  when  his  limbs  are 
stiff,  turns  at  last  to  the  alien,  the  man 
from  the  "Bocage,**  and  tells  Rousille 
she  may  marry  her  Jean  Nesmy.  The 
book  has  a  truly  Shakespearean  end- 
ing,  for   when   the   tragedy   Is  at   Its. 
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height,  new  life  from  outside  comes  in, 
and  the  hope  of  another  generation  to 
succeed  him  lightens  the  end  of  the 
old  fanner's  days. 

This  slight  account  can  hardly  give 
any  idea  of  the  perfect  balance  of  form 
and  emotion  attained — nothing  is 
strained  or  forced  into  place — the  or- 
der is  natural,  the  characters  are  real. 
Basin  draws  with  intense  sympathy  the 
pathetic  struggle  of  the  old  farmer 
against  decay,  and  makes  the  reader 
feel  the  treachery  of  his  children  in 
leaving  him,  and  yet  also  understand- 
ing their  despair  at  the  bondage  to  this 
old  claim,  which  forces  them  to  live 
without  an  ambition  or  a  future  that 
can  fire  their  modern  imaginations. 
When  the  old  order  changes,  giving 
place  to  new,  there  are  transitional  pe- 
riods of  deep  suffering.  So  slowly  do 
human  affairs  evolve  themselves  that 
what  we  see  is  probably  not  the  new 
at  all,  but  only  the  ugly,  unformed  out- 
skirts of  a  new  order.  The  young  and 
the  old  alike  are  victims  of  some  little- 
understood  movement 

The  next  book,  Les  OberM,  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  its  great  popularity  in 
France  is  easily  understood,  for  it  is 
the  story  of  a  young  Alsatian  of  good 
family,  rich,  and  with  a  business  ca- 
reer before  him,  in  whom  the  hatred 
of  Germany— or  it  would  be  more  true 
to  say  the  love  of  France — grows  and 
grows  until  at  last  it  dominates  him 
entirely,  and  he  finally  leaves  his  mili- 
tary service,  makes  a  dash  for  the 
frontier,  and  hurls  himself  into  France. 
He  is  friendless  and  penniless,  but  he 
is  in  France,  and  that  is  enough  for 
him. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  subject  more 
likely  to  appeal  to  a  race  in  whom  the 
lore  of  their  country  is  a  religion,  and 
who  have  never  recovered  in  their 
hearts  from  the  loss  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. The  peculiar  impartiality  of  our 
author  is  conspicuous  here  also.  He 
does  not  draw  the  German  masters  in 


lurid  colors;  he  shows  us  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  resigned  and 
quiet,  if  not  enthusiastic,  some  of  them, 
from  ambition,  burying  all  their  tradi- 
tional attachment  to  the  other  allegi- 
ance, and  throwing  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  new  ideals.  But 
here  and  there  are  souls  who  find  it 
impossible  to  acquiesce,  in  whom  the 
old  hereditary  affection  still  glows,  and 
who  cannot  forget  the  wounds  of 
France.  They  live  on,  they  loyally 
obey,  but  deep  in  their  natures  there 
is  the  return.  "Let  France  not  forget 
them,"  cries  Bazin  in  an  article  called 
VAme  Alsaciemie.  "Children,"  he  says 
again  in  a  speech  at  the  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  Orphanage,  "wherever  you  go, 
something  infinitely  touching  will  go 
with  you:  the  name  of  a  country  ef- 
faced from  the  map,  but  living  in  the 
heart." 

Le  Guide  de  VEmperew  has  the  same 
background  of  patriotic  emotion.  In 
its  way  this  story  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  best  thing  M.  Bazin  has  ever  done, 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  trying  to 
give  some  idea  of  it.  An  old  French 
soldier,  Captain  Audouin,  and  his 
daughter  Veronique  live  in  the  little 
town  of  Toul,  close  to  what  they  are 
now  obliged  to  call  the  German  fron- 
tier. They  live  entirely  on  Veronique's 
earnings  as  a  music  mistress.  She  is 
ugly  and  tender,  and  is  ready  to  de- 
vote her  life  to  her  father.  He  dreams 
always  of  his  soldiering— of  war — of 
the  time  to  come  when  the  Prussians 
will  be  driven  back  again.  On  a  terri- 
ble night  of  storm  a  woman  knocks  at 
the  door  of  their  house.  She  says  she 
is  going  to  drown  herself  in  the  Mo- 
selle, but  wants  to  leave  her  seven 
day 8'  old  baby  behind  her.  Her  hus- 
band has  lost  his  work  and  has  de- 
serted her.  Old  Audouin  and  Vero- 
nique do  all  they  can,  and  keep  the 
woman  and  baby  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  Marie  Httber  says  she  must 
go;  her  husband  may  come  back.    Her 
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thought*  are  plainly  with  hiui,  ami  not 
with  the  baby.  She  goes  away  and 
does  not  return. 

Meanwhile,  Audouin  has  discovered 
that  Htlber,  the  father,  is  a  German, 
and  he  will  have  none  of  the  baby — it 
shall  go  to  the  police,  to  an  orphanage, 
anywhere.  But  Veronique  wins  him 
by  suggesting  that  he  should  bring  up 
the  child  as  a  French  soldier,  and  the 
idea  of  this  revenge  delights  and  de- 
cides him.  Later,  he  finds  the  man 
was  Alsatian,  and  he  is  more  than  con- 
soled. 

For  fourteen  years  they  love  and 
cherish  the  foundling.  Audouin  imbues 
him  with  military  ambition  and  with 
the  dream  of  avenging  France.  But 
the  terrible  day  comes  when  the  Ger- 
man father  sends  an  application  to  the 
prwureur  for  his  son,  confided  to  the 
care  of  Captain  Audouin.  The  old  sol- 
dier cannot  give  him  up.  Verouique 
knows  that  they  must.  The  boy  him- 
self shall  decide.  Audouin  appeals  to 
him  in  the  name  of  all  the  love  and 
affection  lavished  upon  him,  and  in  the 
sacred  name  of  France.  Charles  wiii 
decide  nothing  till  he  has  seen  his 
Marraine  Yeronique.  In  the  morning 
he  goes  to  her  room — runs  into  her 
arms — asks  her  the  fatal  question,  and 
in  au  hour  or  two  is  on  his  way  to  the 
unknown  parents.  He  writes  once 
every  year — he  always  says  he  is  her 
child  and  the  Captain's.  Then  he  has 
to  serve  his  turn  in  the  army — the 
German  army. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Strasbourg.  It 
is  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  with  a  wind 
blowing  from  the  north.  Four  officers 
arrive  at  the  station  just  before  noon 
and  mount  the  splendid  horses  waiting 
for  them  in  the  charge  of  porters.  Two 
are  sent  to  sound  the  alarm;  the  other 
two  start  across  the  great,  deserted 
square.  Every  one  is  indoors  on  this 
bitter  morning.  The  leader  has  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  rosy  spire 
of  the  cathedral,  clean  cut  against  the 


clear  sky.  As  he  rides  out  of  the 
shadow,  the  sun  shiues  upou  the  Em- 
peror and  finishes  the  moving  statue, 
putting  a  flame  on  the  visor  aud  an  ai- 
grette on  the  point  of  the  helmet.  The 
Emperor  passes  the  suburbs — improve- 
ments of  the  conquest — and  rides  into 
the  old,  beautiful  town  of  Strasbourg. 
He  does  not  know  the  way,  and  his 
<Ude-d€«iu*p  sees  a  soldier  hurrying 
along.  They  stop  him — it  is  Charles 
Httber.  The  Emperor  sees  the  blue 
eyes  and  sensitive  lips  trembling  with 
the  fear  which  seizes  the  soul;  he 
knows  in  a  moment  that  the  man  is 
French.  He  takes  him  for  his  own 
service,  and  tells  him  to  lead  him 
quickly  to  the  ground — the  Emperor 
must  be  there  first. 

It  is  six  years  since  Charles  Httber 
had  seen  old  Captain  Audouin,  but  he 
thinks  of  him  at  once.  He  gets  red  at 
he  remembers  how  his  godfather 
would  suffer — would  cry — to  see  him 
guide  the  German  Emperor  in  a  Stras- 
bourg street  for  a  rehearsal  of  war. 
But  Charles  thinks.  "He  would  cer- 
tainly tell  me  to  do  my  duty — assuredly 
he  would." 

Charles  Httber  walks,  head  up,  so 
quickly  that  the  horses  do  not  have  to 
slacken  pace  a  moment  He  thinks 
he  can  hear  Captain  Audouin  call  out: 
"Bien  march*,  petit'1  The  Emperor, 
when  they  arrive,  dispenses  him  from 
the  review,  and  tells  him  he  may  go 
back  to  the  barracks  or  he  may  look 
on.  Charles  Httber  salutes  the  Em- 
peror. At  the  bottom  of  his  soul  there 
is  something  which  is  grateful — but,  of 
course,  be  may  not  speak.  He  will  re- 
main, so  as  not  to  look  as  if  he  de- 
spised the  offer  of  the  chief,  in  spite 
of  the  icy  cold  which  is  beginning  to 
penetrate  him.  He  stays  all  through 
the  bitter  afternoon,  meaning  to  rejoin 
his  regiment,  which  was  the  first  to 
arrive.  But  he  is  driven  to  hospital 
— he  is  ill — he  has  pneumonia.  At  the 
end  he  is  to  die.  aud  he  sends  for  hi* 
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foster-parents.  Only  the  Captain 
comes,  because  of  the  expense.  The 
little  book  must  be  read  to  get  any  idea 
of  the  exquisite  pathos  and  beauty  of 
their  meeting — the  old  Frenchman's 
anger  with  the  Germans,  with  the  Em- 
peror, his  despair  at  the  defeat  of  his 
secret  hopes,  his  muttered  "I  have 
wasted  my  life/'  heard  by  the  doctor, 
and  then  the  boy's  answer,  when  he 
says  quickly  that  he  thought  of  his 
godfather  as  he  guided  the  Emperor, 
and  that  the  Emperor  had  been  good 
to  him. 

Before  he  leaves,  the  old  man  turns 
to  the  doctor.  "Sir,"  he  says,  "I  said 
I  had  wasted  my  life,  but  I  see  now 
that  I  have  not.  Forgive  me!  You 
have  heard  his  words."  The  German 
soldier  bows  his  head.  "He  has  just 
spoken  of  his  chief  as  my  father  spoke 
of  his  Emperor.  It  is  the  French 
manner,  mine,  sir,  that  1  taught  him. 
But  I  did  not  know  if  he  had  under- 
stood me.  I  did  not  know  if  he  re- 
membered." 

The  heroism  of  unknown  obscure 
lives — what  pathos  and  what  encour- 
agement there  is  in  the  thought  of 
them.  It  is  M.  Bazin's  peculiar  gift 
to  see  and  understand  the  little  hidden 
graces  of  the  soul  which  may  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  from  their  apparent 
futility  and  wasted  effort,  but  which 
put  a  certain  pride  into  the  heart  of 
common  humanity.  Bazin  has  also 
the  faculty  for  choosing  incidents 
which,  without  a  hint  being  given,  are 
really  expressions  of  sonic  of  the  great- 
est movements  and  endeavors,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  all  human  nature. 

Sometimes  1  think  this  is  the  whole 
secret  of  short  stories — to  find  or  to 
observe  an  incident  which  is  not  only 
interesting  or  touching  in  itself,  but  is 
representative,  typical  —  an  incident 
which  is  a  microcosm,  showing  in  small 
what  happens  in  great,  awakening  in 
the  memory  of  the  rentier  such  of  his 
own  experiences  as  belong  to  the  strong 
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currents  in  the  world.  There  is  not 
time  in  a  short  story  to  analyze  char- 
acter. The  story  is  a  picture,  and 
Just  as  a  painting  arrests  the  imagina- 
tion more  by  what  it  suggests  than 
by  what  it  reproduces,  so  should  a 
short  story  recall  and  represent  more 
than  it  actually  describes.  The 
sketch  then  becomes  part  of  a  general 
experience,  and  not  merely  a  detached 
fragment,  curious  or  exciting,  but  ec- 
centric and  isolated. 

There  is  a  short  sketch  of  our  writ- 
er's, called  Le  Petit  de  Treize  Atts, 
which  describes  with  a  touching  fidel- 
ity the  home  of  a  little  family — the  fa- 
ther, who  works  in  a  charcoal  store; 
the  mother  and  four  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Etienne,  is  thirteen.  They 
have  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  the 
mother  has  always  managed  to  clothe 
and  feed  them,  and  Etienne  is  just 
about  to  enter  the  rope  factory,  and 
proud  he  will  he  to  contribute  to  the 
general  store,  for  he  has  always  under- 
stood, and  of  late  has  shown  his  mother 
a  special  tenderness. 

He  comes  in  on  a  cold  night,  bring- 
ing the  family  bread,  and  then,  before 
they  begin  their  supper,  the  mother 
calls  the  children  for  their  evening 
prayer,  which  is  never  missed  or  for- 
gotten. But  Etienne  does  not  come. 
"You  must  have  prayers  without  me," 
he  blurts  out;  "I  can't  say  them  any 
more."  He  tells  her  that  he  no  longer 
believes  in  God.  and  then,  knowing 
how  he  hurts  her,  he  flings  himself  into 
her  arms,  and  they  have  a  little  whis- 
pered talk.  Friends,  apprentices, 
books  have  opened  his  eyes.  "You 
see,  mother,  we  don't  belong  to  your 
time,  we  others  ...  we  believe  in  sci- 
ence." 

The  mother  was  not  at  all  clever. 
She  might  have  said  simply,  in  defence 
of  her  faith,  "It  is  that  which  made 
me  what  I  am — I  whom  you  love." 
But  she  did  not  say  it.  The  boy 
stands  firm,  in  spite  of  his  father,  who 
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tries  to  interfere,  in  spite  of  bis  moth- 
er's tears,  which  break  out  during  the 
prayers  and  for  a  long  time  after.  "It 
was  the  race  which  cried  also,  the 
humble  race — Christian  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  and  which  suffered 
from  the  wound  of  this  evening,  and 
which  trembled." 

She  waited  for  two  or  three  even- 
ings in  vain.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
mother  did  not  wait  any  more.  She 
began  the  prayer  at  once,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  a  new  habit  had  been  formed. 
Only  when  the  children  got  up  she  re- 
mained on  her  knees  on  the  tiles. 
One  minute  passed,  two  minutes,  Ave 
minutes;  they  saw  her  bent  figure,  her 
old.  gray,  woollen  shawl  shaken  by 
sobs  that  no  oue  heard,  her  cap  making 
a  sort  of  aureole  iu  the  darkness  from 
without,  which  filtered  through  the 
window-panes.  They  ran  round  in  a 
circle  shouting,  as  they  did  every  even- 
ing. Jacques  passed  close  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  smoking  iu  his  corner, 
and  who  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
seized  the  child  by  his  breeches. 
"Stop!"  said  the  man  roughly. 
"Why?" 

"And  you  are  to  stop  like  this  every 
evening." 

The  child  pointed  at  the  lient  form 
across  the  room.  "What  is  she  do- 
ing?" he  asked.  "Prayers  are  over." 
Tlie  carter,  who  had  known  his  wife 
for  twenty  years,  answered.  "She  is 
saying  Etienue's  prayers  now." 
And   it   was  true. 

Does  not  this  little  scene  conjure  up 
many  thoughts?  Baziu  is  a  Catholic, 
and  mourns  deeply  the  abseuce  of  faith 
in  the  new  generation.  He  fears  for 
it.  and  while  he  recognizes  the  element 
of  courage  and  truth  that  exists  in  all 
honest  disbelief,  lie  is  anxious  for  souls 
in  peril.  Then  he  remembers  that 
there  are  in  France  many  people 
"whose  minds  are  deceived,  but  whose 
hearts  are  intact."  thousands  of  others 
who  quietly  and  uuosteutatiously  pre- 


serve their  faith  and  their  pure  liv- 
ing— the  sane  and  healthy  roots  of  the 
great  nation — and  he  wonders  if  these 
may  not  pray  for  the  rest  It  is  Cath- 
olic France  weeping  for  her  brothers  in 
the  person  of  Etienne's  mother. 

There  are  two  or  three  books  I  should 
like  to  describe  if  there  were  space: 
iXmatienne,  the  story  of  the  peasant 
woman,  who  goes  to  Paris  as  a  wet- 
nurse  and  fails  into  evil  ways;  LlsoUe^ 
the  girl  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a  con- 
vent because  she  is  afraid  of  the  world. 
Her  refuge  is  destroyed  by  the  modern 
State,  and  she  goes  out  more  defence- 
less than  before.  And  last,  there  is  a 
book  just  published  called  Le  BU  qui 
live. 

The    new   and    the   old   order   again 
come  into  conflict,  as  in  La  Terre  qui 
meurt,  but  the  struggle  Is  even  deeper 
and  more  fierce.      It  is  not  simply  the 
pull  of  the  town  against  the  country, 
of  social  life  against  isolation;  it  is  the 
revolt  against  the  ideal — itself  elevated 
to  the  ranks  of  an  ideal.       It   is  the 
distrust  of  all   forms  of  religion,   the 
hatred  of  the  class  below  for  the  class 
next  above  it.      The  woods  are  felled 
and  replanted,  but  the  men  work  sul- 
lenly   and   grudgingly.       Their    Union 
does  not  allow  them  to  give  zeal  and 
keenness;   they   must   not  be  on   good 
terms  with   their  employer;  above  all, 
they    must    not    do    extra    work    at    a 
lower  rate.      The  impulse  for  life  and 
action  is  hatred,  not  love  or  reverence. 
The  picture  is  sad,  and  thy  note  of  hope 
sounding    through    it    does    not    carry 
much  comfort.      To  Baziu  there  seems 
no  possibility  that  his  Church  may  fail 
to  regain  its  hold  on  these  surging  dem- 
ocrats.      He  relates  the  life-history  of 
one  of  them,  and  brings  him  back  to 
the  faith  at  last.      He  gives,  in  a  mas- 
terly chapter,  the  experiences  of  a  poor 
parish   priest,    who   has   put   off  from 
day  to  day,  from  month  to  month,  go- 
ing  the   round   of   his   people   to   bee 
money  for  the  Church.      They  are  all 
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Socialists.  The:r  creed  for  the  mo- 
ment is  hatred  and  envy,  and  no  one 
comes  to  Mass.  The  result,  a  greater 
response  thau  was  ever  hoped  for,  is 
told  with  perfect  impartiality,  and 
there  is  a  beauty,  a  tenderness,  and, 
above  all.  a  truth  in  this  description 
which  lifts  it  to  the  level  of  Bazin's 
very  best  work.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of 
disappointment.  The  book  is  a  little 
long,  a  little  dim  in  portraiture,  the 
canvas  too  crowded.  Perhaps  the 
thesis,  the  advocacy,  is  too  much  in- 
sisted upon,  the  remedy  too  obviously 
prescribed.  We  are  not  all  agreed  as 
to  its  efficacy;  we  are  not  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  corn  will  spring  in  just 
those  furrows.  But  the  criticism  is 
captious,  because,  of  course,  the  corn 
will  spring  again,  somewhere,  some- 
how. 

Peasant  life  as  a  subject  suits  the 
particular  character  of  m  Bazin's  talent 
admirably.  He  is  not  a  profound 
analyst  of  human  motives;  he  sees 
thiugs  simply,  and,  were  it  not  for  his 
spiritual  visiou,  one  might  almost  say 
that  he  sees  iu  outline.  His  charac- 
ters are  strongly,  not  subtly,  drawn. 
They  form  part  of  the  general  picture 
of  life  and  its  surroundings,  but  are 
not  set  in  a  chemical  isolation.  Bazin's 
great  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  in 
hef  manifold  aspects  make  him  able 
to  seize  infallibly  the  intimate  relation 
of  the  peasant  to  his  soil,  his  crops,  his 
weather.  When  he  has  drawn  for  you 
a  picture  of  the  man  waiting  in  the 
stable  among  his  bullocks  while  the 
rain  drives  against  the  roof,  made  you 
smell  the  warm  air  within  and  the 
damp  cold  without,  you  are  already 
half  inside  the  peasant's  skin  in  Le  Ble 
qui  leve.  You  realize  the  externals  of 
his  mood  so  vividly  that  hardiy  any 
other  touch  seems  necessary.  But 
Hazin  is  alwaj's  looking  at  the  soul. 
No  two  writers  less  alike  could  be 
found  than  Bazin  and  Maeterlinck,  and 


yet  phrases  of  the  mystic,  concerning 
the  shy  timidity  of  the  soul,  of  its  infal- 
lible knowledge,  its  eloquent  silence,  its 
sure  touch,  continually  occur  to  the 
mind  when  reading  some  of  the  French 
novelist's  scenes. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  a 
list  of  qualities  and  special  gifts  pos- 
sessed by  other  writers  in  a  larger  de- 
gree than  by  Bazin.  He  Is  not.  for 
instance,  capable  of  the  detached  and 
brilliant  irony  of  Anatole  France,  of 
the  smile  which  is  so  deftly  hidden 
that  It  Is  not  always  recognized.  He 
feels  too  deeply  with  his  characters 
ever  to  laugh  at  them.  Humor  is  not 
a  strong  element  in  his  vision,  though 
it  would  be  untrue  to  say  it  is  totally 
lacking;  he  has  what  one  might  call  a 
preventive  sense  of  humor — vigilant 
enough  to  guard  him  from  ever  writing 
a  line  which  makes  the  reader  smiie  in- 
advertently, but  rarely  active  enough 
to  raise  laughter.  Again,  Bazin's  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  though  full  of 
beauty  and  suggestion,  have  not  the 
wonderful,  sensuous  vividness  of  Pierre 
Loti's  words.  Bazin  worships  nature; 
Ix>ti  exploits  it;  to  one  the  sunset  is  a 
symbol  of  beauty;  to  the  other  it  is  a 
feast  for  his  eyes.  But  the  sensuous 
vision  is  sometimes  thick-sighted.  Loti 
lias  a  tiresome  trick  of  obtruding  his 
]>ersonality  everywhere,  while  Baziu 
is  absorbed  in  the  lives  and  scenes  he  » 
descrilies,  and  his  own  attitude,  his 
own  reaction,  concern  him  not  at  all. 

One  criticism  upon  our  author  is 
often  made.  He  is  said  to  be  afraid 
of  le*  ynindvs  passions,  and.  in  conse- 
quence, to  provide  us  only  with  pale 
amende  fare.  Never  was  a  more  un- 
just verdict.  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
dabbles  not  at  all  in  the  terrors  and 
delights  of  illicit  love  affairs.  There 
are  many  other  writers  ready  to  do 
that,  for  the  Parisian  public  has  long 
l>een  fed  uihhi  stories  of  the  elegant, 
drtraqur.  irresistible  hero.  who.  in  his 
turn,  never  resists  the  enchantress  with 
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her  scent  from  the  Rue  de  la  t  Paix. 
Pride  in  the  conquest  of  women  is  one 
of  the  strangest  pieces  of  human  van- 
ity, only  less  strange  than  pride  in  the 
conquest  of  man.  It  is  surely  rather 
<temod£>  and  certainly  vulgar,  to  lavish 
so  much  admiration  on  a  very  ordinary 
achievement.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
worship  of  beer-drinking  heroes  in  Ger- 
many, and  prize-fighting  roughs  in 
England.  In  France  the  whole  game 
of  the  pursuit  of  women  has  had  a 
glamor  thrown  over  it  by  consummate 
writers,  but  its  charm  and  fascination 
as  a  subject  for  literature  really  date 
from  what  one  might  call  the  artificial 
ages  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

The  serious  glorification  of  a  man 
because  he  is  an  adept  at  what  is  eu- 
*phoniousiy  called  gallantry  suits  a  time 
when  to  dress  well,  to  dance  gracefully, 
to  speak  wittily,  were  the  best  roads 
to  favor.  In  rooms  superbly  decorated 
and  furnished,  in  coats  of  velvet  and 
brocade,  with  lace  cravats  and  jew- 
elled pins,  the  very  sword-hilts  studded 
with  diamonds,  hands  sparkling  with 
rings  as  they  held  scented,  lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs  to  keep  the  smells  of 
Paris  from  coming  between  the  wind 
and  their  nobility,  the  French  gentle- 
men of  that  time  carried  into  their  love 
intrigues  the  brave  insouciaiwe,  the 
careless  cynicism,  the  brilliant  verve 
which  made  tbem  such  keen  soldiers, 
but  which  made  them  also  indifferent 
to  the  great  forces  stirring  underneath; 
the  bitter  cry  of  the  oppressed,  the  re- 
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volt  against  a  life  so  artificial  and  so 
cruel.  But  in  these  times  the  trap- 
pings are  all  faded;  there  are  no  swords 
or  snuff-boxes,  no  velvet  coats;  the 
hair  is  not  powdered,  and  life  is  not 
now  like  the  dancing  of  a  minuet.  It 
is  time  to  throw  off  the  worship  of 
gallantry,  just  as  the  civilized  world 
has  thrown  off  the  worship  of  mere 
brute  force. 

I  for  one  am  tired  of  the  strutting 
cocks  in  French  literature,  and  the  frail, 
insidious  women.  I  believe  the  stories 
woven  round  these  characters  to  be 
nowadays  the  refuge  of  weak  and  in- 
expert pens,  for  success  is  far  easier 
to  achieve  when  the  appeal  is  made 
frankly  to  the  senses  of  the. readers. 
There  are  many,  to  quote  Bazin's  own 
remark,  "whom  words  corrupt  as  much 
as  the  passions  themselves,"  and  a  spu- 
rious vogue  and  fictitious  popularity 
can  be  most  easily  attained  in  this  way. 
But  it  may  be  .conceded  at  once  that 
because  Bazin  is  innocent  of  the  fierce 
delight  in  corruption  of  Flaubert  or 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  he  is  not  on  that 
account  greater  than  they.  Treatment, 
not  subject,  reveals  the  artist.  It  is 
only  contended  that  inferior  writers 
often  attract  readers  by  easy  and  mere- 
tricious methods,  and  that  it  takes  a 
seer,  a  creator — in  one  word,  an  artist 
— to  rouse  in  his  readers  a  new  Insight 
and  a  new  sympathy;  to  thrill  them 
with  pity  or  love  for  what  they  have 
never  before  noticed — to  stir  in  them 
tender  thoughts  and  hopes  foreign  to 
their  ordinary  lives. 

Edith  Lyttleton. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"WHAT    (AN    I    DO   FOR  TUEK,  ENGLAND* 
MY    ENGLAND?" 

After  the  strenuous  night  and  day 
wliici)  saw  the  Scythian  entry  into 
P.ala.  there  enne  a  lull  of  a  week.     One 


or  two  anxious  husbands  of  patients  ar- 
rived at  the  hospital  from  distant  vil- 
lages, to  reclaim  their  wives  from  the 
(•amis  of  the  Miss  Sahibs,  but  finding 
that  the  pardnh  character  of  the  place 
?>tood  in  no  danger  of  infringement,  re- 
lented and  left  them.      As  it  happened, 
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Eleanor  was  not  once  called  out  at 
night,  much  to  her  relief,  for  she  iiad  a 
conviction,  which  she  herself  knew  to 
be  unreasonable,  that  her  presence  had 
power  to  avert  any  number  of  disasters 
which  might  happen  if  she  were  absent. 
The  out-patients  were  beginning  to  re- 
turn, though  in  small  numbers,  and 
ready  to  flee  if  the  Scythian  sentry  be- 
fore the  isolation  building  so  much  as 
looked  at  them,  and  Vashti  was  keep- 
ing her  compact  loyally,  and  ruling  the 
other  nurses  far  more  strictly  than 
Janie  had  ever  done.  The  Scythian  pa- 
tient— -whose  rightful  designation  of 
Lieutenant  Count  Evgueni  Filareto- 
vitch  Krasinsky  was  shortened  into 
Count  Eugene  for  common  use — was  do- 
ing well,  after  two  days  and  nights  of 
great  anxiety  for  Janie  and  Dr. 
Schmidt,  and  the  burly  Vanka  proved, 
to  be  a  simple-minded,  willing  fellow, 
who  won  the  confidence  of  the  children 
completely  by  carving  wonderful  things 
out  of  chips  of  wood,  and  placing  them 
just  beyond  the  sentry's  beat  for  them 
to  pick  up.  But  for  the  frequent  in- 
cursions of  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  had  a 
way  of  marching  Into  the  drawing- 
room  at  all  hours  and  demanding  tea — 
he  expected  also  cigarettes,  but  these 
were  not  forthcoming — and  the  daily 
visit  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  routine  at  St. 
Martin's  was  little  changed.  But  Elea- 
nor seldom  visited  her  watch-tower,  for 
to  look  down  the  road  would  be  to 
catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  alien 
flags  which  waved  over  an  enemy's 
camp  and  imprisoned  Englishmen,  and 
to  look  up  towards  Bala-tarin  brought 
the  reminder  that  the  key  to  Central 
Asia  was  also  a  key  to  India. 

The  lull  proved  to  be  only  the  pre- 
lude to  the  gathering  of  another  storm. 
As  Eleanor  made  her  round  of  the 
compound  one  morning,  Arbuthnot 
asked  to  speak  to  her,  and  since  no  one 
was  within  hearing,  allowed  himself 
to  use  English. 

"The      Begum's      got      into     awful 


trouble/'  he  said.  "Sue  has  always 
been  such  n  pet  of  the  Residents,  that 
the  state  government  have  kept  their 
eyes  open  for  the  chance  of  doing  her 
a  bad  turn,  and  now  they've  got  it. 
Two  days  ago  they  demanded  from  her 
something  like  forty  years'  arrears  of 
land-tax,  declaring  that  she  had  been 
assessed  unduly  lightly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  English.  I  wanted  her 
to  offer  to  pay  by  instalments,  in  the 
hope  that  things  would  be  right  again 
before  she  had  lost  much,  but  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  to  defy  the 
Rajah  and  vilify  all  his  relations. 
Early  this  morning  they  sent  troops  to 
surround  the  house,  and  while  I  was 
parleying  with  them  at  the  gate,  some 
one — I  believe  it  was  Gokal  Das — 
opened  a  side-door.  They  demanded 
of  us  all  where  the  Begum's  money 
was  kept,  and  finally  tied  up  Gokal  Das 
and  beat  him.  His  howls  were  awful, 
and  he  confessed  everything  they 
asked  him.  I  should  say  they  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  whatever  was  in  his 
charge,  and  they  must  have  done  well 
out  of  it.  They  ate  and  drank  every- 
thing there  was  in  the  house,  fright- 
ened the  women  out  of  their  wits,  and 
went  away.  Then  out  comes  the  Be- 
gum, who  had  stormed  at  them  from 
liehind  the  pardah  without  once  stop- 
ping, declares  that  Gokal  Das  was  In 
with  them  all  along,  and  that  his  beat- 
ing was  only  a  blind,  and  wouldn't 
have  hurt  a  cat.  Much  against  my 
will,  she  packs  him  off — for  I  would 
rather  have  him  in  the  house  and  keep 
an  eye  on  him  than  know  that  he's  spy- 
ing about  outside  —  scolds  all  the 
women  till  they  don't  know  whether 
they're  standing  on  their  heads  or  their 
heels,  and  collapses." 

"She  is  ill?  You  want  me  to  go  to 
her?"  asked  Eleanor. 

"Not  ill  In  body,  but  outraged  In 
mind.  She  declares  that  her  house  Is 
disgraced  and  she  won't  stay  in  It- 
talks  of  camping  on  the  hills." 
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••But  that  would  kill  her!  Shall  1  ask 
her  to  come  here?" 

"If  you  only  would!  I  believe  she  has 
a  soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  you,  be- 
cause of  your  kindness  to  me." 

With  the  mental  reflection  that  the 
soft  spot  must  be  very  deep  down  in- 
deed, Eleanor  summoned  Abdul  Uusain 
to  attend  her,  and  mounted  the  hill  to 
the  Begum's  house.  Barakat,  shaken 
and  tearful,  welcomed  her  at  the  door, 
and  tremblingly  deplored  her  mistress's 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
prudent  counsel  of  Ghulain  Qadir,  in 
whose  young  head  were  surely  united 
the  wisdom  of  Naushirwan  and  of 
Sulaiman  son  of  Da  ad.  The  Begum 
had  set  her  servants  to  get  out  the 
tents  she  had  used  when  she  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Kerbela  thirty  years  be- 
fore, and  avowed  her  intention  of 
avenging  the  desecration  of  her  home 
by  encamping  before  the  Rajah's  pal- 
ace and  there  perishing  of  grief  and  ex- 
posure. The  vengeance  appeared  to 
the  European  mind  somewhat  inade- 
quate, but  Eleanor  knew  that  in  Bala 
it  would  be  considered  to  inflict  the 
deepest  disgrace  on  the  Rajah,  while 
maintaining  the  honor  of  the  Begum's 
family  by  preserving  her  seclusion. 
Anxious  to  prevent  further  strife,  she 
asked  whether  the  Begum  would  re- 
ceive her.  Barakat  confessed  that  her 
mistress  was  lying  on  her  bed,  moan- 
ing and  muttering  to  herself,  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  think  that  a  visit  from 
the  Doctor  Miss  Sahib  would  prove 
soothing.  At  last,  however,  she  con- 
sented to  take  Eleanor  as  far  as  the 
pardah,  while  she  herself  ascertained 
the  Begum's  pleasure.  The  result 
showed  that  the  old  lady's  spirit  was 
not  weakened  by  her  misfortunes. 

"The  Doctor  Miss  Sahiba!"  came  in 
strident  tones  from  among  the  cush- 
ions. "Daughter  of  an  evil  mother, 
dost  thou  bring  unbelievers  to  gaze 
upon  the  troubles  of  thy  mistress?  Bid 
her  return  to  her  house  of  Inmies,  and 


continue  to  show  kindness  to  the  ene- 
mies of  her  nation!  Has  she  no  poison 
for  the  Scythian  dogs?  Truly  the  day 
of  the  English  Is  over — all  their  men 
are  dead.  I,  who  have  eaten  their  salt 
for  fifty  years,  remain  faithful,  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  ones  who  are  gone, 
but  their  own  women  are  traitors,  and 
therefore  am  I  left  to  show  my  faith- 
fulness by  death." 

"Begum  Sahib,"  put  in  Eleanor 
through  the  curtain,  "come  to  us.  We 
will  show  you  all  honor,  and  you  shall 
find  that  even  in  misfortune  the  Eng- 
lish do  not  forget  their  friends." 

"The  unbelieving  doctor  woman  asks 
me  to  come  to  her  house!"  screamed 
the  voice,  after  a  pause  of  amazement. 
"Bid  her  keep  it  for  her  enemies,  and 
not  insult  the  faithful." 

"But  surely  it  is  better  than  the  hill- 
side?" pleaded  Eleanor. 

"Who  spoke  of  the  hillside?  Praise 
be  to  God,  the  daughter  of  kings  has 
still  a  roof  and  walls  to  call  her  own, 
and  servants  to  do  her  bidding,  though 
that  pig  Gokal  Das  be  dividing  with 
his  fellow-swine  the  money  that  was  in 
his  charge!    I  will  not  stir." 

"But  are  you  safe?"  Eleanor  ven- 
tured. The  Begum  seemed  to  be  strug- 
gling with  wrath  too  extreme  for  ut- 
terance, and  Barakat  managed  to  put 
In, 

"If  Ghulam  Qadir  might  come " 

"He  shall  certainly  come  if  you  want 
him,"  said  Eleanor. 

"He  shall  not  come!"  shrieked  the 
Begum.  "He  has  the  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish, not  of  the  kings  his  forefathers !" 

"Oh,  very  well.  I  only  wanted  to 
help  you,  Begum  Sahib.  Why  shook! 
I  give  up  my  servant  if  he  would  be 
no  use  to  you  ?" 

A  burst  of  tears  followed — produced, 
so  Eleanor  could  not  help  thinking,  to 
cover  the  Begum's  double  discomfiture 
at  having  betrayed  herself  and  at  the 
recollection  of  Arbuthnot's  present  posi- 
tion— but  at  length   broken  sentences 
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liecuiue  audible.  The  Begum  was  a 
poor  miserable  old  woman,  forsaken  by 
her  friends  and  oppressed  by  the 
wicked,  and  Ghulam  Qadir  had  dis- 
graced himself,  but  he  was  the  only 
person  she  could  trust.  Finally,  Elea- 
nor gathered  that  it  would  be  a  real 
satisfaction  to  his  great-grandmother  if 
she  would  allow  him  to  divide  his  time 
between  the  two  houses,  and  sleep  at 
the  Begum's,  and  this  she  granted  read- 
ily. As  she  returned  to  the  hospital, 
however,  a  disagreeable  thought  struck 
her,  which  made  her  summon  Arbuth- 
not  to  a  second  private  conference. 

"I  believe  you  got  me  to  invite  the 
Begum  here  because  you  knew  it  would 
make  her  determined  to  stay  in  her 
own  house!"  she  said  to  him  sharply. 

'•Your  Invitation  was  given  in  all  In- 
nocence, at  any  rate,"  he  replied,  add- 
ing, with  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  which 
always  disarmed  her,  "If  I  had  asked 
you  to  go  for  that  special  pun>ose,  you 
wouldn't  have  done  it,  you  know." 

"And  I  suppose  you  put  it  into  her 
head  to  ask  that  you  should  sleep 
there?" 

"Surely  you  know  that  if  I  had.  she 
would  have  banished  me  from  her  pres- 
ence for  months?  You  have  to  go  by 
contraries  with  her.  you  see.  No.  you 
and  Barakat  have  l>een  kind  enough  to 
arrange  the  very  thing  I  wanted  with- 
out any  prompting  from  me." 

"I  don't  want  any  prompting  from 
you,"  said  Eleanor.  "I  hate  all  this 
underhand  work  in  which  yon  are  con- 
stantly involving  us.  Why  can't  you 
be  straightforward?" 

"A  difficult  thing  for  a  spy  to  be!" 
he  said  lightly. 

"Then  you  are  still  doing  that — that 
sort  of  thing?" 

"Most  certainly.  Otherwise  I  should 
not  be  here.  Come,  I  see  I  must  con- 
fide in  you,  or  you  will  manage  some- 
how to  give  me  away  to  the  Scythians. 
But   if   the    knowledge   gets   you    into 


trouble,  you  must  put  me  right  with 
Brooke."  Eleanor  nodded.  "Well, 
then,  you  know  that  there  are  rumors 
of  a  disaster  going  about?" 
"A  disaster?  to  us— to  the  English?" 
"Yes;  we  generally  begin  with  a  dis- 
aster or  two,  you  know.  But  the  thing 
can  hardly  have  hapi>eued  yet,  and 
we'll  hope  it  may  be  only  an  unintelli- 
gent anticipation  of  events.  We  know 
what  bazar  rumor  is.  But  there  can't 
be  much  doubt  that  a  battle  of  some 
sort  will  take  place  before  very  long 
somewhere  near  Shah  Bagh.  Presum- 
ably the  Grauthistan  troops  are  being 
rushed  up  there  now  to  meet  a  Scyth- 
ian force  advancing  from  Kubbet-ul- 
Haj  through  the  Kunji  Pass.  Whether 
we  win  or  lose,  you  know  as  well  as  1 
do  that  there  is  certain  to  be  a  great 
loss  of  white  officers,  of  whom  there 
are  already  far  too  few.  Here  in  Bala 
are  seventeen  of  them  doing  nothing, 
and  mad  to  get  back  to  their  regiments, 
besides  a  dozen  or  so.  of  unmarried  civil- 
ians who  are  Volunteers.  I  mean  to 
get  those  thirty  odd  men  out  of  the 
Ka jah's  clutches,  and  start  them  down 
to  Gajulpur." 

"Well  done!"  said  Eleanor,  in  spite  of 
herself.  "If  you  can  do  that  I  will 
forgive  you.  But  I  must  say,  Ghulam 
Qadir,  that  you  are  the  most  unsatis- 
factory doorkeeper  I  have  ever  had,  and 
I  had  dreadful  exi>erieuees  before  get- 
ting Saif-ud-din." 

"Like  his  predecessor,"  said  Arbuth- 
not  gravely,  "this  slave  lays  the  turban 
of  contrition  at  the  feet  of  forgiveness 
— and  bolts." 

Another  cause  for  perturbation  pre- 
sented itself  that  afternoon,  when  Ja- 
nie  returned  from  the  isolation  ward 
with  her  fair  face  flushed,  and  her  head 
held  very  high. 

"Burree.  I  won't  go  into  that  ward  If 
Count  Eugene  has  his  friends  to  see 
him!"  she  exclaimed.  "That  Pavel  Ar- 
senlGvitch  is  the  worst.      He  pretends 
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to  be  so  tremendously  polite,  and  then 
he  talks  about  me  to  the  others,  pre- 
tending to  think  1  don't  understand." 

"I  always  thought  it  was  a  pit3*  you 
took  Count  Eugene's  tea  to  him  your- 
self," said  Eleanor.  "Let  Yusuf  do 
it." 

"I  thought  if  Count  Eugene  scolded 
and  threw  things  at  him  as  he  does  at 
Vauka,  it  would  rob  poor  old  Yusuf  of 
the  little  wits  he  possesses,"  said  Janle. 
with  a  wry  face.  "But  he  can  carry  the 
tray  and  give  it  to  Vauka.  Oh,  Burree, 
isn't  it  horrid  r  I  didn't  think  there 
were  such  men,  except  in  books. 
It  makes  me  feel  all  shivery  and 
.creepy." 

"It  is  monstrous,"  said  Eleanor.  "1 
suppose  we  can't  exclude  Count  Eu- 
gene's friends  from  that  part  of  the 
compound,  but  there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  stay  there  uow.  Janie.  If  you  do 
the  dressings  and  look  in  occasionally, 
that  will  be  enough.  Then  you  needn't 
even  meet  them.  Besides,  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Brooke  if  he  doesn't  think  their 
visits  might  be  kept  to  fixed  hours." 

"Oh,  don't  ask  Mr.  Brooke!"  cried 
Janie  vehemently.  "I'm  tired  of  his 
name.  You  and  I  have  always  got  on 
ail  right  together  without  bothering 
about  men,  Burree.  I'll  do  anything 
you  tell  me,  but  don't  bring  him  in." 

"Why,  Janie!  When  he  has  been 
so  kind!" 

"I  don't  care!  A  little  drled-up 
wretch  of  a  man,  dragging  out  his 
words  li-ike  that-a-at!" 

"He  doesn't  drag  out  his  words,"  said 
Eleanor  indignantly.  "I  like  his  delib- 
eration in  answering.  It  shows  that 
he  always  gives  thought  to  what  you 
ask  him." 

"Three  weeks  ago  neither  of  us  had 
ever  seen  him.  and  now  we  can't  decide 
what  to  have  for  dinner  without  con- 
sulting him!"  cried  Janie. 

"Three  weeks?  Nonsense!  But  I 
suppose  it  is  only  three  weeks.  But 
the  King's  Birthday  and  the  day  after. 


Janie!  When  a  i>erson  has  stood  by 
you  through  a  time  like  that,  you  feel 
as  if  you  had  known  him  all  your  life. ' 

"I  don't.  I  feel  that  he  is  a  horrid 
interfering  creature,  who  has  thrust 
himself  in  between  you  and  me." 

"Mr.  Brooke  is  my  friend,  Janie," 
said  Eleanor,  deeply  wounded. 

"You  never  wanted  any  friend  but 
me  before.  But  as  soon  as  a  man 
comes  in,  of  course " 

"Janie,  don't!  Uow  can  you  be  so 
unkind;  If  you  realized  the  comfort 
it  has  been  to  have  Mr.  Brooke  to  ap- 
ical to " 

"That's  just  what  I  complain  or. 
You  never  wanted  any  one  to  appeal  to 
before." 

"We  were  never  in  such  trouble  be- 
fore, you  know  that." 

"Oh,  we  should  have  managed  some- 
how. But  don't  think  I  grudge  you 
your  friend.  Only  I  know  what  it 
means." 

"It  doesn't  mean  anything  but  that 
he  thinks  we  may  need  his  help,  and 
comes  to  offer  it." 

"And  he  doesn't  like  coming,  and  you 
don't  like  seeing  hiin?  Burree,"  trag- 
ically, "you  can't  deceive  me.  iou 
know  you  watch  for  him  all  day  till 
he  comes!" 

"Janie,  you  are  horrid!"  protested 
Eleanor,  her  face  bidden  by  a  conven- 
ient medical  paper  hastily  opened. 

"Why  don't  you  say  I  oughtn't  to 
think  of  such  things  when  the  country 
is  in  danger?"  persisted  the  merciless 
Janie. 

"1  was  just  going  to,  but  I  knew  you 
would  say  I  was  only  trying  to  get  out 
of  answering  you." 

"Guilty  conscience!  You  confess, 
then?" 

"There  is  nothing  to  confess.  Janie, 
why  won't  you  see?  I — I  And  his 
friendship  such  a  pleasure  that  I  nave 
no  wish — I  am  almost  afraid — to  think 
of  anything  further." 

"Oh.     Burree,     what     superstition!" 
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Janie's  good  humor  was  fast  returning. 
*4But  that  will  come  later." 

"I  don't  know.  Ohf  Janie,  don't  tease 
me."  Eleanor's  voice  was  almost  inau- 
dible. "It*s  rather  terrible  to  be  an 
elderly  woman  with — with  the  feelings 
of  a  girl." 

"Oh,  I  am  a  brute,  a  beast!"  cried 
Janie,  rushing  to  her  friend  and  drown- 
ing further  words  with  a  vigorous  em- 
brace. "I  was  jealous,  and  I  didn't 
know  it.  I  thought  I  was  thinking  of 
you,  and  I  was  only  thinking  of  myself. 
Oh,  don't  cry!  I'll  say  Mr.  Brooke  Is 
brisk  and  strenuous,  if  that  will  please 
you!" 

Eleanor  forced  a  smile,  and  Janie 
was  forgiven,  knowing  that  she  did  not 
deserve  it.  She  was  even  more 
ashamed  of  herself  the  next  day,  when 
Count  Eugene's  friends,  finding  that 
she  did  not  appear  at  tea-time  in  the 
isolation  ward,  invaded  the  drawing- 
room,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
paying  their  respects  to  Eleanor.  These 
gilded  youths  bad  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
fighting,  they  declared,  but  it  appeared 
as  though  the  object  of  their  pilgrim 
age  was  rather  what  is  euphemistically 
termed  "life."  Their  views  were  Deca- 
dent, and  their  tastes,  if  their  own  ac- 
count of  them  was  to  be  trusted,  grue- 
some in  the  extreme.  Prince  Pavel 
Bakhmatoff,  the  leader  of  the  band, 
thought  the  surprise  and  massacre  of 
the  British  agent  at  Bala-tarin  and  his 
escort— considered  purely  in  the  light  of 
the  artistic  effect  of  blood  against  snow 
— an  agreeable  subject  with  which  to 
entertain  two  English  ladies.  Elea- 
nor's protests  were  literally  talked 
down,  and  Janie  was  growing  whiter 
and  whiter,  when  Mr.  Brooke,  who  had 
come  up  as  usual  with  Dr.  Schmidt, 
walked  in,  and  the  situation' changed. 
Neither  Eleanor  nor  Janie  could  make 
out  how  he  did  it,  for  there  was  about 
him  an  air  of  genial  tolerance  of  the 
follies  of  youth  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  encourage  Prince  Pavel  to 


proceed  with  his  impressionist  word- 
sketches,  but  the  gusto  faded  out  of  the 
young  man's  tone,  and  the  subject 
dropped.  It  was  a  little  difficult  to  find 
topics  for  conversation  when  the  state 
of  public  affairs  and  the  probable  move- 
ments of  the  British  and  Scythian 
forces  were  all  out  of  the  question,  but 
Mr.  Brooke  led  the  talk  skilfully  to  the 
natural  features  of  Bala  and  the  rac- 
ing capacities  of  its  ponies,  and  kept  it 
there.  When  the  Scythians  were  gone, 
he  unbent  for  a  moment  from  his  atti- 
tude of  urbane  dignity. 

"I  scarcely  expected  to  have  to  res- 
cue a  doctor  and  a  nurse  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  strictly  professional  mat- 
ters," he  observed  slowly. 

"It  wasn't  professional!"  cried  Janie. 
"Even  Mr.  Cholmeley-Sinlth  was  better 
than  these  creatures.  They  like  look- 
ing at  blood  because  it  is  red,  and  dead 
bodies  because  of  their  distorted  atti- 
tudes, and  they  call  it  artistic.  There's 
something  so  horribly  unhealthy  about 
them.  I  can't  think  who  Pavel  Arse- 
ntevitch  reminds  me  of — oh,  I  know. 
He's  exactly  like  a  Beardsley  pic- 
ture:" 

The  "Beardsley  picture"  was  des- 
tined to  meet  Janie's  eyes  fairly  often, 
for  Prince  Pavel  and  his  friends  es- 
tablished a  kind  of  siege  of  the  hospi- 
tal. Eleanor  said  severely  that  if  Ja- 
nie had  not  shown  her  horror  of  them 
so  plainly  they  would  not  have  cared  to 
come,  but  she  knew  that  her  own  dis- 
like to  them  was  equally  responsible 
for  the  intrusion.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  in  the  minds  of  these  young 
men  that  was  not  elegantly  corrupt, 
and  they  found  a  peculiar  piquancy  in 
displaying  their  culture  and  their  cor- 
ruption to  the  two  Englishwomen.  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  was  only  allowed  to  leave 
the  prison  camp  once  a -day,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Schmidt,  could  not  al- 
ways time  his  arrival  so  happily  as  on 
the  first  occasion,  and  when  Eleanor, 
goaded  to  desperation,  told  Prince  Pa- 
vel that  she  could  not  receive  hlra  and 
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liiM  friends  again,  he  had  a  weapon 
ready  to  his  hand. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said.  "Hitherto 
my  uncle,  the  General,  has  listened  to 
my  representations  and  allowed  you  to 
remain  here,  madame,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  assertions  of  the  Hindus  that 
this  place  is  a  hotbed  of  anti-Seythiau 
intrigues.  But  if  my  friends  and  1 
are  to  be  excluded,  it  becomes  clear 
that  they  are  right.  In  that  case,  we 
shall  requisition  all  the  buildings,  and 
you  and  the  pretty  mutinous  little  Sis- 
ter Jauie  will  join  your  countrymen  at 
the  camp." 

The  heavy-lidded  eyes  held  a  menace 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  compound  which  turned 
Eleanor  sick,  and  she  capitulated. 
Thus  things  went  on  until  one  dreadful 
day  when  a  feu  de  joie  was  heard  from 
the  Scythian  camp,  and  out-patients 
brought  word  that  the  foreign  soldiers 
were  all  embracing  one  another  and 
burning  candles  to  the  pictures  of  their 
gods.  Presently  Arbuthnot,  calling 
Eleanor's  attention  to  something  as  she 
passed  him,  slipped  a  tiny  piece  of  pa- 
per into  her  hand,  whispering,  "From 
Brooke — brought  by  my  old  *hikari. 
Burn  it."  and  she  took  it  into  the  sur- 
gery and  opened  it  with  dire  forebod- 
ings. 

"Payab  Bridge  blown  «/>.  Granttmtan 
troops  cut  off,"  was  what  she  read,  and 
she  rea listed  that  the  Scythians  had  rea- 
son for  their  rejoicings.  The  great 
fortified  bridge  at  Payab,  one  of  the 
foremost  feats  of  military  engineering 
in  the  world,  the  link  between  Grauthls- 
tan  and  the  advanced  post  of  Shah 
Bagh,  gone,  and  a  strong  British  force 
imprisoned  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river!  They  might  fight  their  way  back, 
might  improvise  some  means  of  cross- 
ing, but  she  knew,  as  well  as  any  sol- 
dier of  them  all,  that  they  would  now 
have  to  face  not  only  the  Scythians, 
who  must  have  advanced  by  the  Saras- 
gala  Pass,  as  well  as  through  the  Kunji, 


but  the  frontier  tribes — those  assiduous 
adherents  of  the  cult  of  the  Jumping 
Cat.  She  showed  Janie  the  message 
before  she  struck  a  match  and  burned 
it. 

"And  those — those  fleuds— -will  come 
and  gloat!"  cried  Janie,  ever  alive  to 
the  actual.  "What  can  we  do?" 

"Set  our  teeth  and  endure,  1  sup- 
pose," said  Eleanor  doggedly.  "If  we 
do  begin  with  disasters,  at  least  we 
generally  come  out  victorious.  That's 
better  than  the  other  way  about" 

"I  believe  they've  come  already," 
cried  Janie.  "So  early!  Isn't  it  abom- 
inable of  them?  Oh,  Burree,  look! 
Mr.  Brooke  was  trying  to  get  here  and 
tell  us  first,  and  they  won't  let  him." 

Mr.  Brooke's  small  figure  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  huge  one  of  Prince  Pavel 
as  they  crossed  the  courtyard  together, 
the  Scythian  holding  him  firmly  by  the 
shoulder,  while  Dr.  Schmidt  and  an- 
other of  the  noble  volunteers  followed. 
"No,  no!"  the  smoothly  modulated 
words  reached  Eleanor  and  Janie  in  the 
drawing-room;  "you  will  not  soften  the 
news,  my  friend.  I  will  break  it  to  the 
dear  ladies  myself." 

"Beast!"  muttered  Janie  viciously, 
as  the  visitors  burst  in  like  a  cataract. 
Prince  Pavel,  releasing  Mr.  Brooke, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
called  for  brandy  in  which  to  drink 
the  Emperor's  health — a  loyal  cere- 
mony which  he  appeared  to  have  per- 
formed several  times  already.  The 
means  were  wanting  on  this  occasion, 
however,  and  he  condescended  to  in- 
form his  hostesses  without  further  de- 
lay that  the  Granthlstan  troops  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  to  the  last  man,  that 
the  territory  north  of  the  river  was 
entirely  in  Scythian  hands,  and  that 
Scythian  forces  were  pouring  through 
all  the  passes  to  support  the  body  now 
holding  what  had  been  the  bridge-head 
at  Payab.  "And  that  is  not  all!"  he 
concluded  triumphantly.  "India  is  in 
a  blaze.    The  populace  has  risen  every- 
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where  against  the  Euglish.  It  is  an- 
other Mutiny,  but  far  more  deadly,  be- 
cause universal." 

"The  Viceroy  has  escaped  from 
Simla!*'  put  in  his  companion. 

"Escaped!"  said  Eleanor  contemptu- 
ously. "No  doubt  he  has  gone  down 
to  Calcutta  to  be  at  the  heart  of  things." 

"No,  to  be  near  his  ships."  "But 
that  will  be  no  good!"  came  from  the 
two  Scythians,  but  Dr.  Schmidt  inter- 
rupted them  imperiously. 

"No,  I  tell  this.  It  is  my  right;  1 
claim  it.  Ladies,  the  star  of  England 
has  set  for  ever.  Simultaneously  with 
the  appearance  of  our  forces  beyond 
the  Kunji,  the  British  Fleet " 

"Which  British  Fleet,  if  you  please?" 
asked  Mr.  Brooke,  but  his  interposition 
psisod' unnoticed. 

" Was  attacked  ofT  Gibraltar  by 

the  combined  fleets  of  Hercynia  and 
Neustria,  and  practically  annihilated. 
Simultaneously  again,  a  Hercynlan 
force  of  great  strength  was  transported 
across  the  North  Sea,  landed  without 
difficulty  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
and  is  marching  on  London.  The  only 
opposition  ofTered  was  at  Fenley, 
where  the  town  and  cathedral  have 
been  burnt." 

"Seems  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
simultaneity  about  it!"  muttered  Mr. 
Brooke,  but  Eleanor  had  risen  from  her 
chair. 

"Fenley?  not  Fenley?"  she  gasped. 

"I  may  be  wrong.  It  is  the  cathedral 
city  between  the  Wash  and  London — 
not  far  from  the  Wash,"  said  Dr. 
Schmidt  politely. 

"It  is  Fenley.  Oh,  England,  Eng- 
land!" The  cry  rang  in  their  ears  as 
Eleanor  broke  through  them  and  ran 
blindly  out  of  the  room.  Jauie  turned 
upon  the  men. 

"I  hope  you're  satisfied  now!"  she 
cried  fiercely.  "Miss  Weston  was  born 
near  Fenley,  some  of  her  people  live 
there.  And  you  come  and  boast  to  her 
that  they  are  probably  all  killed.       1 


hope  your  country  and  your  Emperor 
are  proud  of  you.  They  ought  to 
be!" 

But  even  Jauie  did  not  know  the  full 
strength  of  the  blow  that  had  broken 
down  Eleanor's  self-control.  She  had 
never  been  told  of  the  glorious  summer 
evening — a  landmark  in  the  mental  his- 
tory of  the  silent,  plodding  girl  who 
was  believed  to  be  unimaginative  be- 
cause she  was  reserved — when  the  view 
from  a  certain  hill-top  had  burst  upon 
Eleanor  like  a  vision.  Golden  corn- 
fields, green  water-meadows,  dark 
trees  embowering  historic  houses,  and 
in  the  distance  shadowy  hills  and  a 
glimpse  of  cathedra]  towers — from  that 
moment  this  bad  meant  England  to 
Eleanor.  "This  is  England!"  she  bad 
murmured — "  *the  precious  stone  set  in 
the  silver  sea,'  the  England  which 
'never  did  and  never  shall  lie  at  the 
proud  foot  of  a  conqueror,'  the  England 
which  Alfred  and  Elizabeth  made,  for 
which  Sidney  and  Wolfe  and  Nelson 
fought  and  died!"  And  now  the  army 
which  forty  years  before  had  trodden 
Neustria  under  iron  feet  was  marching 
along  those  white  roads,  leaving  smok- 
ing ruins  behind. 

"I  should  like,"  said  Mr.  Brooke  with 
great  politeness,  "to  know  when  you  re- 
ceived this  news,  doctor.  I  heard  noth- 
ing about  it  at  the  camp." 

"It  Is  not  official — not  like  the  news 
from  Payab,"  replied  Dr.  Schmidt  re- 
luctantly. But  it  Is  a  fact,  none 
the  less.  The  Emperor  Sigismund 
pledged  himself  to  this  simultaneous 
action." 

"I  see — a  pucca  bttndobwtt"  com- 
mented Mr.  Brooke.  "Well,  consider- 
ing that  the  Emperor  Slgismund's  sup- 
I>ort  has  a  wTay  of  not  materializing 
when  it  is  expected,  I  think.  Miss 
Wright,  that  you  might  inform  Miss 
Weston  that  her  friends  are  probably 
safe  in  their  own  homes,  and  Fenley 
Cathedral  standing  as  firm  as  it  has 
done  for  several  centuries." 
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"Sir!"  cried  Dr.  Schmidt,  bristling  up; 
"do  you  impugn  the  good  faith  of  the 
Hercynlan  Emperor?" 

"Not    at    all — merely     his    powers. 


Things  may  be  pretty  bad  with  us,  but 
I  don't  think  he  has  had  as  much  to 
do  with  it  as  he  no  doubt  intended/' 
Sydney  C.  drier. 


(To  be  continued.) 


TOE  POEMS  OP  MARY  COLERIDGE.* 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  in  the 
ocean  of  modern  literature  a  new  book 
of  poems,  like  this,  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  possess.     It  is  possible  to  toil 
through    hundreds    of    lines    of    some 
poetry  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  all 
very    good,    well    phrased,    finely    ex- 
pressed, that,  possibly,  if  it  bad  been 
written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  one 
would    have    thought    it    sincere    and 
original,  and  yet  to  register  the  verdict 
that  it  is  not  living  poetry  at  all.    Any 
skilled  artisan  in  words  and  rhythms 
can  manufacture  sound  verse  on  good 
models,  but  a  true  poem  is  born,  not 
made.       The  care  expended  upon  im- 
proving and  perfecting  verse  may,  in- 
deed, be  rightly  carried  to  the  extrem- 
est  point,  and  this  work  can  be  done  at 
any  time,  and  not  necessarily,  or  even 
advisably,  in   moments  of  inspiration. 
It  resembles  the  long  and  laborious  ed- 
ucation of  a  living  child  to  be  a  good 
citizen  of  the  world.      But  the  essence 
or  inner  fire  of  a  poem  must  be  a  liv- 
ing out-birth  from  the  soul  of  the  poet, 
else  all  this  lat>or  will  resemble,  not  the 
education  of  a  child,  but  the  dressing 
and  adorning  of  a  doll.       Indeed,  the 
poems  of  a  poet  are,  if  they  are  real, 
very  like  a  brood  of  well-born  children, 
having  certain  characteristics  of  their 
race  and  their  parent,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  they  are  born,  but  also 
a  general  culture  which  links  them  with 
the  best  of  all  ages,  frees  them  from 
provincialisms    of    time    and    country, 
and     makes    them     belong,     as     Mat- 
thew    Arnold    used     to    say.     to    the 

•"Poems,"  by  Mary  E.  Coleridge  (Elkin 
Mathews,  London,  1906). 


Centre.      Then  they  are  living  and  sin- 
cere, and  even  if  they  do  not  excel  in 
intellectual  and  imaginative  qualities, 
they  are  citizens  of  the  realm  of  poetry, 
and  not  imitative  puppets.      Whether 
they  are  great,  or  how  great,  is  another 
and  far  less  Important  matter.      The 
important  matter  is  that  a  poem  should 
be  a  living  thing,  and  perfect  of  its 
kind    and    within    its    scope.      Great 
poem 8  are  as  rare  as  great  men  of  ac- 
tion.     Leaving  aside  the  lofty  region 
of  the  epic  and  the  highest  drama,  they 
are  but  few.     Poems  such  as  "Comus" 
or    "Lycidas,"    Crashaw's    "Vision    of 
Satan,"  "Adonais"  or  "Tlntern  Abbey," 
"Thyrsis"  or  the  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  or 
certain  noble  creations  of  the  genius  of 
Francis   Thompson,   are   stars   widely 
spaced  in  our  firmament.    To  deserve 
the  title  of  "great"  a  poem  must,  I  sup- 
pose, have  a  certain  largeness  of  con- 
struction and  theme.      In  the  world  of 
l>oem8,  as  in  that  of  men,  there  is  room 
for  qualities  of  all  kinds.       One  can 
never  have  enough  of  the  Beautiful,  but 
it  would  be  disastrous  if  the  Sublime 
were  too  common.       In  the  mood  of 
most  hours  the  company  of  a  charming 
woman  is  more  to  be  desired  than  that 
of  an  illustrious  man,  and  a  volume  of 
Herrick   is  more  refreshing  than  the 
"Prelude"  or  the  "Excursion."      To  en- 
counter Virgil,  or  Dante,  or  Milton  a 
certain  moral  vigor  is  necessary,  and 
is  not   always   at   hand.       The  lesser 
I>octry,  like  the  lesser  music,  is  more 
useful  to  the  mass  of  men  engaged  in 
the  toils  of  life.      Who  would  live  in 
the  high  Alps?      The  lower  valleys  of 
Parnassus  are  more  habitable  than  the 
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loftier  summits,  though  one  may  make 
the  ascent  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of 
exercise  or  the  view. 

The  poems  of  Mary  Coleridge  are  de- 
lightful newcomers  to  these  pleasantest 
regions  of  song.  They  are  charming 
in  their  variety  of  mood  and  humor, 
their  gay  daring  and  their  brave  sad- 
ness. The  light,  but  master  touch  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  deep,  half- 
veiled  thought.  There  is  the  fasci- 
nating mystery  of  expression,  lucid,  but 
charged  with  the  intimation  of  far  more 
unexpressed  than  underlies  the  verse  so 
delicately  strong.  These  poems  have 
nothing  of  the  fatal  secret  of  ennui — 
le  tout  dire — secret  also  of  vulgarity. 
Thought  and  feeling  could  hardly  be 
more  swiftly  conveyed.  Many  of  the 
poems  have  the  instantaneousuess  as 
well  as  the  soft  brilliancy  of  summer 
lightning,  for  a  moment  rescuing  the 
landscape  from  darkness.  Theirs  is 
unexpectedness — dear  spirit  of  Ro- 
mance—charming us  as  it  does  to  fol- 
low by  changing  and  uncertain  lights  a 
winding  woodland  path.  Their  beauti- 
fully moulded  lines  cling  to  the  mem- 
ory with  that  singular  vividness  with 
which  the  impress  of  certain  men  and 
women  remains  long  after  they  are 
seen  no  more.  Why  is  it  that  each  sep- 
arate motion,  turn  of  gesture,  tone  of 
voice  of  these  rarer  persons  remains  in- 
delibly imprinted,  while  other  memories 
swiftly  fade  into  indistiuct  general- 
ities? Rossetti  wrote  "Beauty  like 
hers  is  genius"  with  the  utmost  truth, 
because  a  certain  beauty  impresses 
keenly  like  works  of  genius.  Men  and 
women  in  real  life,  by  virtue  of  some 
higher  vitality,  or  clean-cut  distinct- 
ness of  nature,  or  sometimes,  perhaps, 
less  opaque  veilings  of  materiality. 
stand  out  here  and  there,  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  in  that  glory  which  every  lover 
sees  in  his  beloved  during  the  brief 
season  of  illusion.  So  also  some  works 
of  poetry,  or  music,  or  sculpture,  stand 
out  amid   the  crowd.     Those   they   are 


which  are  born  out  of  the  deepest  spirit 
of  their  creators  by  force  of  concen- 
trated meditation  and  desire,  and  have 
received  the  utmost  perfection  of  out- 
ward expression  by  the  processes  of  re- 
fining art  They  are  the  children  of 
genius,  the  masculine  creative  power, 
and  of  patience,  the  feminine  forma- 
tive quality.  For  the  origination, 
though  by  no  means  for  the  elaboration, 
of  poetry  a  certain  process  of  enhance- 
ment is  necessary.  The  outer  intel- 
lect and  sense  must  for  a  space  be  laid 
to  sleep,  so  that  the  inner  or  deeper 
being  of  the  creator — the  Muse,  as  the 
ancients  would  have  said — may  inspire. 
A  true  artist  cannot  work  with  eyes 
turning  towards  public  opinion,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  guilty  of  affecta- 
tions, tricks  of  style,  or  conscious  and 
intentional  mannerisms.  His  style  will 
be  distinct,  not  because  he  consciously 
wills  it  so,  but  because  it  Is  a  manifes- 
tation of  himself,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  exactly  like  any  other.  This, 
too,  is  why  the  best  poets  have  instinct- 
ively chosen  to  write,  as  a  rule,  in  ac- 
cepted and  simple  metres.  A  new  or 
difficult  inetriflcation  detains  the  con- 
sciousness on  the  surface  of  things,  and 
hinders  the  free  working  of  the  deeper 
spirit.  A  simpler  form  frees  the  deeper 
self.  It  is  easier  to  meditate  in  one's 
home  surroundings  or  on  well-known 
roads  than  in  a  new  and  unknown  coun- 
try. It  is  easier  to  the  individual  to 
develop  the  true  religious  or  mystical 
sense  within  an  ancient  church,  en- 
trancing the  outward  senses  and  rest- 
less Intellect  by  its  Imperturbable  rou- 
tine, than  in  the  enclosure  of  some  du- 
bious and  uncertain  sect,  with  its  unde- 
fined and  hesitating  modes  of  worship 
and  absence  of  absolute  rule.  There 
is  no  real  freedom  in  art,  any  more 
than  in  morality,  religion,  or  politics, 
until  external  liberties  have  been  re- 
duced to  their  right  places  and  propor- 
tions. 

Like   all    true   poets,   and    more   viv- 
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idly  than  most  of  them,  Mary  Coleridge 
felt  the  sense  of  "moving  in  worlds  not 
realized,"  the  contrast  between  the 
dreamy  unreality  of  the  visible  and  the 
reality  of  the  invisible.  This  sense,  so 
dominant  in  the  i>oefry  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  dom- 
inant again  in  the  mood  of  the  present 
age,  which  in  so  many  respects  resem- 
bles that  particular  ancestor.  What 
else  is  leading  us  back  to  those  symbols 
of  masques  and  pageants,  mystic  re- 
ligious thought  and  high  ritual,  signs 
which  so  strangely  foreran  our  last 
civil  war?  The  sense  of  unreality  pro- 
duced by  the  return  from  the  inner 
world  to  the  outer,  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  to  the  Plain,  could 
hardly  be  more  finely  expressed  than  in 
the  powerful  sonnet  called  "Imagina- 
tion." 

I  called  you,  fiery  spirits,  and  ye  came! 
Earth  was  the  earth  no  more;  the  solid 

ground 
Was   as  a   maze  of  cloud-like  glories 

found; 
The  sun  was  music  and  the  wind  was 

flame. 
A  rainbow  shone  about  the  sacred  name 
Of  all  the  virtues.      Thought  in  rapture 

drowned, 
Wild  ecstasy  it  was  to  hear  the  sound, 
The  fluttering  of   the   wings   of   Love 

and  Fame. 
I  called  you,  fiery  spirits!      When  your 

task 
Was  over,  faint,  weary,  and  short  of 

breath, 
I  would  have  driven  you  hence.      I  did 

but  ask 
The  old  life  that  I  led,  the  life  beneath. 
In     vain!      The    world     henceforward 

seems  a  masque 
Fit  for  the  haunted  rooms  of  dreamy 

death. 

Or  this,  again — light  and  rapid  contrast 
of  the  unabiding  phantasmagoria  of  po- 
litical history  with  the  eternal  and  ever- 
present  realities  of  thought  and  art: 

Egypt's   might  is  tumbled  down. 

Down-a-down  the  deeps  of  thought! 
Greece  is  fallen  and  Troy  town. 


Glorious  Rome  hath  lost  her  crown. 
Venice*  pride  is  nought. 

But  the  dreams  their  children  dreamed. 

Fleeting,  unsubstantial,  vain. 
Shadowy  as  the  shadows  seemed. 
Airy  nothing,  as  they  dreamed, 
These  remain. 

If  one  begins  to  quote  Mary  Coleridge 
it  is  difficult  to  stop.  But  I  wish  to  cite 
the  following  stanzas,  to  show  to  read- 
ers of  the  National  Review  who  may  not 
yet  be  acquainted  with  her  work  the 
masculine  vigor  and  condensation  of 
her  thought  and  style,  full  of  woman's 
delicacy,  sweetness,  and  fine  shading  as 
it  also  is: 

Life  of  my  learning,  fire  of  all  my  Art, 
O  thou  to  whom  my  days  obscurely 

tend, 
Dear  past  expression,  friend  beyond 
a  friend, 
Soul  of  my  soul  and  heart  within  my 
heart. 

Hear  and  forgive  thy  servant  over-bold 
Who  dared   to   write   the   words   he 

could  not  say, 
And  with  too  eager  hand  hath  given 
away 
That  which  his  eyes  alone  to  thee  un- 
fold. 

Two  absences  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
poetry  of  Mary  Coleridge,  and  both  of 
them  are  signs  of  an  originating  mind 
and  of  poetry  that  flows  direct  from  the 
source.  One  is  that  of  reference  to 
literature  of  writers,  well  versed  iu 
them  though  she  was;  the  other  of  copi- 
ousness of  mere  description  of  Nature,' 
so  often  cloying  in'  poets.  But  her 
touch  in  description  is  perfect,  as  in  the 
following  Northern  impression.  Mary 
Coleridge  was  a  Southerner,  though  she 
often  visited  the  North:  but  I  have 
heard  a  true  son  of  Northumberland 
and  observer  of  Nature.  Sir  Edwanl 
Grey,  say  that  these  lines  convey  the 
exact  feeling  of  those  coast-lands: 

O  the  gray  island  in  the  rainbow  haze. 
And  the  long  thin  spits  of  land. 
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The  roughening  pastures  and  the  stony      Where  the  light  smell  of  lavender  may 
ways,  yet 

And  the  golden  flash  of  the  sand!  Rise  from  the  soft,  loose  mould. 


O  the  red  heather  on  the  moss-wrought 
rock, 
And  the  fir-tree  stiff  and  straight. 
The  shaggy  old  sheep-dog  barkiug  at 
the  flock, 
And  the  rotten  old  five- barred  gate! 

0  the  brown  bracken,  the  blackberry 

bough. 
The  scent  of  gorse  in  the  air! 

1  shall  love  them  ever  as  I  love  them 

now, 
I  shall  weary  in  Heaven  to  be  there! 

Mr.  Swinburne  should  appreciate  these 
verses — he  who  sings,  in  his  radiant 
way,  of 

The  sea-banks  fair. 
And  the  sweet  gray  gleaming  sky. 
And  the  lordly  strand  of  Northumber- 
land, 
And  the  goodly  towers  thereby. 

Here,  too,  are  some  stanzas  which 
offer  an  example  of  the  most  perfect 
choice  and  orderiug  of  words.  The 
place  is  Chillingham  Castle;  the  sea- 
son is  Septemttcr.  The  passage  might 
lie  taken  as  a  test  of  true  appreciation 
of  poetry: 

Bring  iigljt  and  air — the  thin  and  shin- 
ing air 
Of  the  North  land, 
The  light  that  falls  on  tower  and  gar- 
den there. 
Close  to  the  gold  sea  sand.         • 

Bring  flowers,  the  latest  colors  of  the 

earth, 
«  Ere  nun-like  frost 
Lay  her  hard  hand  upon  this  rainbow 

mirth, 
With  twinkling  emerald  crossed. 

The  white  star  of  the  traveller's  joy, 
the  deep 
Empurpled  rays  that  hide  the  smoky 
stone, 
The  dahlia  rooted  in  Egyptian  sleep. 
The  last  frail  rose  alone. 

Let  music  whls|>er  from  a  casement  set 
By  them  of  old, 


Is  not  this  last  stanza  exquisite  and  of 
the  very  soul  of  pathos? 

Just  as  Francis  Thompson,  while  re- 
maining himself,  recalls  Crashaw.  so 
Mary  Coleridge  recalls.in  certaiu  poeuis. 
sometimes  George  Herbert  and  some- 
time** Henick.  It  is  uot  imitation,  for 
thought  and  spirit  are  always  her  own, 
and  she  is  the  daughter  of  her  age. 
Something  iu  her  way  of  looking  at 
things  is  congenial  with  that  of  the 
seventeenth-century  poets,  and  inner 
kinship  finds  expression  iu  outward 
form.  Such  likenesses  are  to  be  com- 
pared uot  with  copies  of  pictures,  but 
with  family  resemblances  among  gener- 
ations of  living  men.  These  lines 
might  have  been  written  by  Herrick. 
and  yet  perhaps  could  not  have  been, 
because  of  the  touch  iu  the  middle 
lines: 

O  let  me  be  iu  loving  nice. 

Dainty,  tine,  and  o'er-precise. 

That  I  may  charm  my  charmed  dear 

As  tho'  I  felt  a  secret  fear 

To  lose  what  never  can  be  lost. 

Her  faith  who  still  delights  me  most. 

So  shall   I   be  more  than  true, 

Ever  in  my  aging  new. 

So  dull  habit  shall  not  l>e 

Wrongly  called  Fidelity. 

A  l>eautiful  example  of  verse  recall- 
ing in  spirit  ami  outward  form,  though 
with  a  more  human  meaning,  the  j>oetry 
of  George  Herl>ert  is  the  piece  called 
"Humility."  May  I  be  permitted  to 
quote  iu  full  another  of  the  same  kind'? 

Some  showed  me  Life  as  'twere  a  royal 

game, 
Shining  in  every  color  of  the  suu 
With  prizes  to  be  played  for.  one  by 

one, 

Love,  riches,  fame. 

Some  showed  me  Life  as  'twere  a  terri- 
ble tight, 

A  ceaseless  striving  'gainst  unnum- 
bered foes, 
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A  battle  ever  harder  to  the  close 
Ending  in  night. 

Thou — thou  didst  make  of  life  a  vision 

deep, 
Of  the  deep  happiness  the  spirit  feels 
When  heavenly  music  Heaven  itself  re- 
veals 
And  passions  sleep. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  I 
should  like  to  indicate,  namely,  the  ab- 
solute veracity  of  these  poems.  Mary 
Coleridge  neither  exaggerates  nor 
flinches.  She  does  not,  as  the  French 
say,  "pay  herself"  with  words,  nor  with 
the  conventional  sentiments  with  which 
even  considerable  writers  often  mask 
the  terrors  of  Love  and  Death.  She 
knows,  as  David  knew,  "the  dread  that 
pierces  like  a  sword,"  when  the  ever- 
returning  wings  of  Death  pass  near  us. 
Nor  does  she  cover  her  eyes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  other  Reality. 

We  were  not  made  for  refuges  of  lies. 
And  false  embattled  bulwarks  will  not 

screen  us; 
We   mocked   the  careful  shield  lugs  of 

the  wise, 
And  only  utter  truth  can  be  between 

us. 

Long   suns  and   moons   have   wrought 
this  day  at  length. 
The  heavens  in  naked  majesty  have 
told  thee, 
To   see    me   as    I    am    have    thou    the 
strength ; 
And,  even  as  thou  art,  I  dare  behold 
thee. 

It  is  this  veracity  which,  as  Mr.  New- 
bolt  says  in  his  preface,  "may  move  a 
timid  soul  or  two  to  ask  if  it  be  safe 
to  follow  her,"  in  all  her  directions. 

Why  is  it  that  women  have  contrib- 
uted so  sinn  11  a  proportion  of  good 
poetry  to  our  literature,  while  they 
have  enriched  it  with  so  many  excel- 
lent novels?  It  may  be  in  some  de- 
cree that  so  few  of  them  have  had  good 
classical  educations.  They,  like  the 
peasants  of  Cray's  "Elegy."  may  have 
had  among  them  mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
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tons.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
good  English  poets  and  verse-writers 
from  Chaucer  downwards  have  been 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men — mostly 
Cambridge.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  Mary  Coleridge  in  her  youth  read 
Greek  with  the  author  of  "Ioniea."  Or 
is  it  that  women  because  they  are,  like 
heroes,  part  of  the  legitimate  objective 
of  poetry,  find  difficulty  in  writing  it? 
Some  fine  ballads  by  long  dead  Scottish 
ladies  of  quality;  two  poems  of  genius, 
and  two  or  three  of  merit  by  Emily 
Bront^;  a  few,  very  pleasing  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  by  Felicia  Hemans;  a  thing 
or  two  by  Joanna  Baillie  and  Jean  In- 
gelow;  Christina  Rossetti's  delicate 
poetry  of  religious  devotion:  is  there 
much  else  so  far,  of  this  light  craft 
built  that  will  swim  down  the  stream 
of  time?  Poor,  noble-minded  Eliza- 
beth Browning  lies  hopelessly  sub- 
merged beneath  her  own  too  great  flu- 
ency; George  Eliot's  "Spanish  Gipsy," 
with  all  its  correct  and  stately  diction 
and  strong  thinking,  is  not  a  living 
poem.  The  best  work  of  English 
women  poets  could  be  compressed  into- 
a  not  very  large  anthology;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  would  allot  a  larger  share  in 
its  pages  to  Mary  Coleridge  than  to- 
any  other.  Her  mastery  and^ sincerity 
of  expression,  and  her  imaginative 
power,  which  was  shown  also  in  her 
first  well-known  novel,  seem  to  me  to 
give  to  her  a  place  above  her  sisters  in 
this  art.  Her  force  of  imagination 
was,  indeed,  over-strong  for  the  facili- 
ties of  prose;  the  story  is  vaguely  seen, 
like  a  romantic  castle  encircled  aud  en- 
shrouded In  trees  and  thickets.  To  be 
most  effective  this  force  needed  the  com- 
pression and  resistance  of  metre.  Her 
poems  indicate  rather  than  express  her 
full  reserves  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Words,  to  use  her  own  image,  are  to 
silence  but  as  swallows  darting  over- 
the  surface*  of  a  pool,  "Whose  tranquil. 
depths  reflect  a  tranquil  sky." 

Bernard  Holland. 
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It  has  long  seemed  probable  that  the 
ethics  of  Christianity  would  not  be 
left  untouched  by  the  general  attack  on 
the  Christian  creed.  With  attacks  on 
the  supernatural  basis  and  content  of 
that  religion  we  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar, and  it  was  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  moral  standpoint  taken  up 
by  the  Christian  Church  and  founded, 
as  she  has  always  held  and  taught, 
upon  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself  and  His  Apostles  would  con- 
tinue unchallenged.  For  Christianity  is 
one  and  homogeneous,  not  a  mere  col- 
lection of  departments,  religious,  meta- 
physical and  ethical,  but  a  vital  unity, 
with  its  parts  so  inter-related  that  one 
could  not  be  so  affected  as  to  leave  the 
others  precisely  as  they  were  before. 
Indeed  the  only  ground  for  surprise 
has  been  that  those  who  have  repu- 
diated the  Christian  solution  of  the 
problems  of  existence  have  yet  been 
willing  to  accept  and  even  strongly 
support  a  morality  whose  strength  and 
beauty,  if  it  be  strong  and  beautiful, 
as  these  assailants  of  Christian  dogma 
have  been  ready  to  confess,  must 
surely  be  an  argument  of  no  slight 
strength  for  the  truth  of  Christian 
teaching  when  it  has  dealt  with  the  ul- 
timate questions  of  metaphysic  and 
theology.  Not  that  in  the  past  no  at- 
tacks have  been  made  on  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  Christian  Church: 
Celsus.  whose  polemic,  entitled,  "A 
True  Discourse,"  is  the  tirst  which  we 
know  of  as  expressly  written  to  con- 
fute Christianity,  uses  arguments  in 
contempt  of  Christian  ethics  which  re- 
mind us  not  a  little  here  and  there  of 
those  popularized  1700  years  later  by 
Nietzsche;  and  there  are  others  be- 
sides; but  these  attacks  have  been 
spasmodic,  and  In  theory  at  least  there 
has  been  no  general  revolt  from  the 
Christian  ethical  view.    But  during  the 
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last  half  century  there  has  been  a 
change;  powerful  writers  have  arisen 
who  have  seen  that  Christian  ethics 
have  no  rock-basis  apart  from  Chris- 
tian dogma,  and  have  accordingly 
boldly  attacked  the  Christian  moral 
ideaL  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  re- 
view briefly  a  few  of  these  "im mor- 
alists" as  certain  of  their  own  prophets 
triumphantly  describe  themselves,  to 
consider  the  main  lined  of  the  attacks 
they  have  delivered,  estimate  their  va- 
lidity, and  suggest  possible  defences  on 
the  Christian  side  which  may  be  able 
to  withstand  the  shock. 

But  although  the  attack  has  been 
only  what  intelligent  men  might  have 
expected,  yet  it  might  have  been  indefi- 
nitely deferred  but  for  one  great  theory 
or  rather  fact  of  life  which  revolu- 
tionized scientific  thought  during  the 
last  century.  The  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  came  as  a  revelation  in  the 
field  of  physical  science.  But  at  first 
evolution  was  rigidly  confined  to  the 
province  in  which  it  appeared;  and 
though  Newman's  "Essay  on  the  Devel- 
opment of  Christian  Doctrine,"  which 
appeared  some  six  years  earlier  tlmu 
the  "Origin  of  Species,"  contains  par- 
allels with  the  scientific  doctrine  in  its 
theory  of  the  gradual  evolving  of 
dogma,  or  rather  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church  with  regard  to  dogma,  yet 
neither  ethics  nor  scientific  theology 
were  at  first  much  affected  by  it.  And 
much  later  than  Darwin,  as  late  as 
Huxley's  Romanes  I>ecture  on  Evolu- 
tion ami  Ethics,  we  find  one  of  the 
greatest  Darwinians  entirely  refusing 
to  allow  to  evolution  the  supreme  word 
in  ethics,  and  arguing  that  the  ethical 
progress  of  society  depends  not  on  imi- 
tating the  cosmic  progress,  but  on  com- 
bating it.  But  the  evolutionary  theory, 
though,  as  we  know  now,  in  no  sense 
necessarily  anti-Christian  or  anti-theis- 
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tic,  was,  when  it  burst  upon  the  world, 
taken  to  be  such,  and  largely  through 
the  fault  (natural  though  perhaps  that 
fault  was)  of  the  Christian  Church,  be- 
came materialized  and  degraded  into  a 
rationalistic  philosophy.  Hence  its  pro- 
fessors, or  rather  its  most  advanced  ad- 
herents, proceeded  logically  and  inev- 
itably to  apply  it  as  a  philosophy  to 
every  branch  of  human  life  and 
thought,  to  ethics  among  the  rest 
Neither  the  older  Intuitive  theory  nor 
the  older  utilitarianism  was  quite  sat- 
isfactory, especially  as  when  once  God 
had  been  denied  to  a  moral  universe  as 
Its  spiritual  Centre  it  was  found  more 
and  more  difficult  to  discover  grounds 
strong  enough  to  !>ear  the  whole 
weight  of  a  transcendental  ethical  sys- 
tem. 

Besides  all  this  there  were  more  spe- 
cific causes  for  an  attack  on  Christian 
ethics;  and  again  we  must  admit  that 
If  the  Christian  principle  has  been  mis- 
understood, it  has  been  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  wrong  lines  taken  by 
much.  Christian  thought.  And  certainly 
the  Impression  constantly  received  as 
to  the  Christian  life,  the  impression 
that  asceticism  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Gospel,  has  arisen  out  of  the 
practice  of  the  Church  in  past  ages, 
and  the  pre-eminence  that  is  still  given 
to  ascetic  Ideals  among  millions  of 
Christians  to-day.  Mouasticism  is  still 
held  by  great  portions  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  be  the  "Vita  religiosa,"  the 
true  Christian  life,  while  the  unascetic 
life,  though  sufficient,  Is  yet  lower.  But 
we  must  repeat  that  asceticism  is  not 
the  heart  of  the  Gospel.  Professor 
Harnack  in  his  **Das  Wesen  des 
Christenthuins"  has  pointed  out  that  • 
neither  the  life  of  Christ  as  portrayed 
in  the  fiospels,  nor  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  His  message,  nor  the  im- 
pressions which  the  disciples  received 
as  to  their  Lord,  are  consistent  with 
the  ascetic  hypothesis:  but  where  there 
has   been    so    much    misunderstanding 


within  the  Church  itself,  it  is  hardly  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  opponents  of 
Christian  theology  have  seized  gladly, 
though  not  dishonestly,  upon  this  ap- 
parent irreconcilability  between  the 
ideals  of  Christianity  and  the  practical 
life  of  almost  the  whole  modern  world. 
And  again  it  has  been  thought,  with 
some  justification  in  this  case  too,  that 
the  Christian  ideal  of  conduct  is  a 
weak  and  effeminate  one,  lacking  the 
manlier  and  more  courageous  virtues, 
so  that  even  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels, 
whose  courage  and  severity,  when 
severity  was  needed,  are  as  well 
marked  as  His  compassion  and  tender- 
ness, has  been  transformed  into  a  weak 
and  unpractical  dreamer. 

So  far  it  is  true  that  Christian  ethics 
have  been  misunderstood  and  dis- 
paraged in  consequence;  but  it  is  not 
any  misunderstanding  of  the  Christian 
ideal  which  has  provoked  the  outburst 
in  favor  of  a  different  ethical  principle. 
The  cleavage  is  far  too  complete  for 
such  an  explanation  to  stand.  It  is  the 
ideal  itself  which  has  aroused  the  an- 
ger of  its  foes;  and  by  setting  out  some 
of  the  points  of  that  ideal  which  have 
been  most  violently  assailed  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  the  lines  of  the  battle 
more  clearly. 

First  of  all  Its  valuations  are  at- 
tacked. Christianity  does  say  quite 
definitely  that  physical  strength,  intel- 
lectual brilliance  and  worldly  success 
are  not  the  most  important  things, 
even  that  they  are  relatively  of  no  im- 
portance at  all.  Christianity,  not 
Nietzsche,  is  the  real  transvaluer  of  all 
values.  Nietzsche's  values  are  natural, 
perhaps  a  little  less  than  natural, 
whereas  Christianity's  are  supernat- 
ural. And  rising  out  of  this  comes 
Christianity's  characteristic,  and  in  the 
mouth  of  her  enemies  Christianity's  re- 
proach, of  other-worldllness,  repre- 
sented by  Nietzsche  as  the  negation  of 
life  and  treason  to  the  present  world. 
We  may  freely  admit  that  in  certain 
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ages,    perhaps    even    to-day     in    some 
cases,    the    Church    has    concentrated 
her  attention  too  much  on    the    world 
beyond  the  grave  and  thought  of  that 
and  that  alone  as  Life  Eternal,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  common  duties  of  every- 
day life  here;  we  may  admit  that  we 
no  longer  think  that  there  is  such  a 
cleavage   between    life   here    and    life 
hereafter  as  was  once  imagined;   but 
for  all  that,  given  the  postulate  of  im- 
mortality,  the   belief  that  this   life   Is 
more  of  a  preparation  than  of  a  ful- 
filment, that  it  leads  on  to  reality  but 
Is   not  reality   itself,   is  a   sound   one. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Christian 
may   claim   the  pagan   and   neo -pagan 
conceptions  of  self-expression  and  self- 
realization  for  his  owu  use,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  allow  that  if  mere 
individualistic  self-realization  here  and 
now  is  the  end  of  man,  then  Christian- 
ity has  been  at  fault.    For  the  Chris- 
tian the  perfect  expression  of  the  self 
Is  not  to  be  found  here,  or  if  he  finds 
it  it  will  only  be  through  self-sacrifice. 
Self-sacrifice  is  the  Christian  principle, 
just  as  the  most  perfect  development  of 
a  man's  whole  nature  was  that  of  the 
Greeks.    The  Greeks  in  their  prime  are 
the  supreme   historical    instance   of    a 
people  dominated  by  what  we  should 
now    call    the    artistic    temperament, 
which  claims  the  right  to  grow   by  a 
deliberate  intent  to  try  every  kind  of 
experience.    This,  of  course,   does  not 
•  Imply  that  the  artistic  temperament  is 
necessarily  Immoral  or  even  non-moral; 
but  its  ideals,  especially  as  worked  out 
In  history*    are   not    the   same   as    the 
Christian     Ideals,     and    may    very    se- 
riously conflict   with   them.       And   no 
Christian,  however  much  he  may  value 
beauty  and  art  and  accomplishment  in 
ail  the  walks  of  life,  would  deny  that 
all  these    things  must    if  it    be   found 
necessary,  as  ever  since  the  Gospel  was 
preached  it   has   in    many   cases    been 
found  necessary,  be  sacrificed  for  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 


There  is  one  matter  lu  particular 
where  opposition  to  Christiau  morality 
has  been  especially  acute— the  matter 
of  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  So  far  I 
have  spoken  of  objections  raised  mainly 
against  the  Christian  spirit  and  the 
Christian  attitude;  but  here,  though 
the  objections  to  the  spirit  and  attitude 
still  remain,  they  are  reinforced  by  the 
objection  to  Christian  law.  Christian- 
ity is  not  a  legalistic  religion,  but  it  has 
and  must  have  its  own  rules,  and  In 
this  province  it  asserts  its  rules  con- 
vlncedly.  An  eminent  theologian  has 
given  It  as  his  opinion  that  this  is  the 
one  province  In  which  Christ  Himself 
definitely  legislated,  and  certainly  to- 
day it  is  the  province  where  the 
Church  is  most  jealously  vigilant,  and 
also  where  the  attacks  of  her  oppo- 
nents are  beginning  to  be  most  keenly 
directed.  The  Church  asserts  that  in 
her  Ideal  for  marriage  she  is  supported 
not  only  by  the  words  of  her  Founder, 
but  also  by  the  experience  of  past  his- 
tory and  by  the  results  whenever  no 
such  ideal  has  existed.  To-day  this  po- 
sition is  challenged  all  along  the  line; 
we  shall  have  to  look  at  it  a  little 
closer  when  we  come  to  consider  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  criticism  of  the  Christian 
standpoint  in  this  matter. 

And  lastly,— to  bring  to  a  close  this 
investigation  of  some  of  the  causes 
which  alienate  certain  modern  thinkers 
from  Christian  morality,— the  Christian 
ideal  is  assailed  as  being  entirely  im- 
practicable. National  Christianity,  it 
has  been  said,  is  imi>ossible  without  a 
nation  of  Christs.  It  might  have  been 
added  that  individual  Christianity  is 
impossible  except  so  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  morally  a  potential  Christ,  If 
it  is  possible  now  to  get  that  phrase 
back  into  its  proper  setting  and  away 
from  the  nebulous  meta physic  of  the 
City  Temple.  But  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
phrase  above  quoted  Is,  as  it  stands,  a 
truism,  while  if  it  is  intended  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  a  national  Chris- 
tianity it  is  a  petitio  principiL 
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As  a  result  then  of  our  investigations, 
we  find  that  the  kind  of  conception  of 
Christianity,  as  embodying  a  particular 
ethic,  current  among  its  denouncers  is 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Christianity   arose   In    the   East,   the 
home  of  asceticism,  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ,  who.  in  the  face  of 
a  world  controlled  by  the  sheer  might 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  proclaimed  that 
strength  and  power  were  not  the  most 
important  qualities  in  a  man,  not  those 
most  favored  by  God,  but  that  it  was 
the  humble-minded,  the  poor  in  spirit, 
the   gentle   and    submissive    who    was 
truly  son  of  God.    By  this  transvalua- 
tion  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  the 
power  of  the  ancient  world  and  its  cul- 
ture.   The  creed  of   Jesus   was   taken 
over  and  enforced  by  Paul,  who  fixed 
it  still  more  clearly  on  other  worldly 
lines,  on  which  it  continued  owing  to 
the  Church's  struggle  against  the  su- 
perior physical  strength  of  the  State, 
which  left  Christians  but  little  to  hope 
for  in  this  world.    The  world  and  the 
flesh   were  given    wholly   over   to   the 
Devil;  culture  was  repudiated,  and  an 
ideal  substituted  such  as  was  natural 
to     the   poor,    the   oppressed    and    the 
slaves,  among  whom  Christianity  espe- 
cially  flourished.    The  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  the  supreme  importance  of  the  pre- 
eminently Christian  virtues,  especially 
the  virtue  of  humility,  which  made  an 
immense  difference  between  the  other- 
wise somewhat  similar  Christian  and 
Stoic  principles,  was  Christianity's  re- 
joinder to  the  obvious  fact  that  while 
it    was    fighting    for    its    life,    all    the 
wealth,  the  power,  the  art,  the  culture, 
and  almost  all  the  intellect  of  the  Em- 
pire, was  arrayed  against  it.    Hence  it 
is  apparent   that   the   Christian  ethical 
system   was  determined  on  thoroughly 
non-natural  grounds,  that  it  developed 
an    inevitable   and    violent    antagonism 
to  the  environment   in   which   it  found 
itself,   and   relied   largely   on   its   threat 


of  hell  to  all  who  stood  outside  it.  And 
now,  in  opposition  to  all  this  and  espe- 
cially to  Christian  views  as  to  marriage 
and  the  procreation  of  children,  it  is 
necessary,  we  are  told,  to  realize  that 
man  is  first  of  all  an  animal,  and  his 
first  duty  is  to  be  a  strong  and  healthy 
animal,  and  that  after  this  his  ideaJ 
must  be  self-expression  and  not  self* 
repression,  self -culture  and  not  self- 
sacrifice,  a  self-found  law  (or  an  ab- 
sence of  law— they  mean  the  same)  and 
not  the  imposition  of  a  law  upon  him 
from  without 

I  now  wish  to  examine  some  modern 
criticisms  of  Christian  ethics  in  rather 
more  detail;  and  I  will  begin  with  him 
who  is  unquestionably  the  most  fa- 
mous, and  some  would  eay  the  ablest— 
Friedrich  Nietzsche. 

Nietzsche    has    one    great    principle 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  his  whole  out- 
look upon  life  and  of  his  whole  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity;  it  is  this,  that  the 
physiological   standard,    the  physiolog- 
ical test  must  be  supreme,  that  civiliza- 
tion starts,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  be- 
lieved it  to  start,  with  the  l»ody.    Now 
the  salient  fact  about  the  body  is  its 
instincts,  and  bodily  happiness  consists, 
in  the  satisfying  of  the  bodily  Instincts., 
Here  then  is  the  mark  of  what  Niet- 
zsche   calls    the    ascending    life— that 
happiness    Is    identical    with    instinct; 
when  once  a  man  finds  that  he  has  to 
combat  his  instincts  he  may  know  that 
he  has  entered  upon  the  first  phase  of 
decadence.    And  Christianity  is  the  su- 
preme instance  of  decadence,  because 
its  attitude  is  one  of  negation  and  op* 
position.      It  has  invented  the  erlterla 
"good  and  evil,"  whereas  the  only  triio 
criteria    are    "good    and    bad,"    which 
judge   of  all   things   by   their  survival 
value   and   not   by   the  importation  of 
such   mythical   concepts   as   the   "good 
and  evil"  of  Christianity  are. 

Does  Nietzsche  then  repudiate  the 
whole  conception  of  morality?  By  no 
means;  morality  for  him,  true  morality „ 
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is  not  merely  unending  but  in  its  prin- 
ciples never  changing.  Morals  started 
from  men's  feelings  of  superiority  and 
nobility,  and  are  above  everything  else 
the  will  to  life  and  therefore  the  will 
to  power.  Strength  always  must  mani- 
fest itself  as  strength,  and  therefore 
this  morality  is  shown  by  the  greater 
strength  and  vitality  possessed  by  its 
professors.  And  this  morality  is 
summed  up  by  Nietzsche  in  a  word  as 
"Master-morality." 

Opposed  to  this  master-morality 
stands  slave-morality,  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  rooted.'  And  it  is  so  called 
because  it  is  the  morality  proper  to 
and  proceeding  from  those  who  being 
less  fit  to  survive  have  invented  it  in 
order  to  check  the  action  of  natural  se- 
lection, and  to  maintain  themselves 
against  their  proper  masters.  Then 
since  the  slaves  are  not  only  more  nu- 
merous than  their  masters,  but  also 
have  more  cunning,  they  prevail  over 
the  stronger.  The  feeling  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  uprising  of  the  Inferior  ele- 
ments in  the  community  is  essentially 
revenge,  though  it  is  cloaked  by  them 
with  the  name  of  justice  and  they  rep- 
resent it  as  the  victory  of  God  over  evil 
men,  just  as  when  they  were  in  a  state 
of  subjection  they  made  a  virtue  or 
necessity  and  canonized  their  coward- 
Ice.  St  Paul  is  the  very  apostle  of  this 
cult  of  revenge  for  Nietzsche;  he  in- 
deed shares  with  Immanuel  Kant  the 
distinction  of  being  more  hated  by 
Nietzsche  than  any  other  historical 
character.  His  conversion  is  not  ad- 
mitted even  to  be  an  hallucination,  but 
Is  roundly  declared  to  be  a  lie,  which 
he  needed  in  order  that  he  might  tyran- 
nize over  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
the  Christian  principle  of  brotherhood 
and  charity  is  not  merely  contaminated 
in  its  source  and  origin,  it  is  in  itself 
slavish  and  decadent.  Noble  natures 
always  see  something  contemptible  in 
sympathy,  pity  and  brotherly  love,  and 
all  altruistic  morality  Is  a  sure  mark  of 


degeneracy;  e^ell  Herbert  Spencer  Is 
classed  as  a  decadent  because  of  his 
altruistic  tendencies.  And  altruism  Is 
bad  because  it  is  opposed  to  life.  The 
altruist  does  not  merely  say  "I  am  of 
no  account."  but  further  "Life  Is  of  no 
account,"  and  so  altruism,  like  God  and 
the  other  world.  Is  merely  a  negation, 
a  repudiation  of  the  will  to  power. 

We  see  the  same  kind  of  tendency  at 
work  when  we  glance  at  Nietzsche's 
meta physic,  or  rather  at  his  reason  for 
having  no  genuine  meta  physic  at  all. 
For  metaphysic  Is  concerned  with  ulti- 
mate reality,  with  the  things  that'  are 
as  opposed  to  the  things  that  become. 
Just  as  the  ethical  idealist  is  not  con- 
tent till  he  has  discovered  an  eternal 
principle  at  the  back  of  morality,  so 
the  transcendental  1st  or  Hegelian  looks 
beyond  phenomena  in  the  hope  of 
catching  sight  for  a  moment  of  the 
thing  In  itself.  Kant's  theory  Is  partic- 
ularly repulshe  to  Nietzsche,  for  not 
content  with  looking  for  the  thing  iu 
itself,  he  attached  to  that  his  concep- 
tion of  the  categorical  Imperative,  and 
so  framed  his  thought  of  a  real  world 
which  should  have  morality  as  Its  ba- 
sis. Nietzsche  is  a  pure  phenomenal- 
Ist;  and  the  only  philosopher  whom  he 
eyes  with  any  favor  is  Heraclltus  whose 
creed  was  that  nothing  is,  but  ev- 
erything Is  becoming.  So  Nietzsche's 
theory  of  knowledge,  If  it  can  be  called 
such,  prevents  him  from  the  least  at- 
tempt to  get  beyond  phenomena.  Fur- 
ther, all  such  concepts  as  soul,  will, 
responsibility,  are  contemptuously 
brushed  aside  by  him  as  mere  non-ex- 
istences. "We  know,"  he  says,  "that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  soul  or  will. 
We  cannot  speak  of  the  will,  the  mo- 
tive or  the  ego  as  causes;  there  are  no 
spiritual  causes  at  all."  The  Influence 
of  music,  for  instance,  Is  purely  physi- 
ological. And  so,  returning  through  his 
metaphysic  to  his  morality,  we  discover 
with  no  great  surprise  that  he  has  no 
place  for  any   responsibility,   no  place 
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for  any  goal  of  human  effort  We  are 
necessary,  we  belong  to  the  whole  and 
exist  in  the  whole,  and  outside  the 
whole  there  is  nothing,  so  that  nothing 
can  judge  or  condemn  us,  for  that 
would  be  to  judge  or  condemn  the 
whole  to  which  we  belong.  Sin  is  a 
figment;  it  was  invented  by  priests  to 
serve  their  own  ends. 

The  Christian  virtues,  then,  are  for 
him  merely  the  products  of  lack  of 
power,  and  are  the  opposite  of  the 
manly  virtues  and  of  real  freedom,  the 
will  to  be  responsible  for  one's  own 
self,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  all 
manly  instincts.  Yet  here  we  meet 
with  one  of  his  occasional  really  fine 
thoughts,  that  freedom  is  worth  just 
what  it  costs  us.  Freedom  is  the  will 
to  bear,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  per- 
sons, even  one's  self,  for  one's  cause, 
to  be  able  to  rise  even  above  the  in- 
stincts of  happiness.  "The  man  who 
has  become  free,"  he  writes,  "treads 
under  foot  the  contemptible  species  of 
well-being  dreamt  of  by  shopkeepers. 
Christians,  cows,  women,  Englishmen 
and  other  democrats." 

We  see  in  Nietzsche  a  frank,  terrible, 
but  not  wholly  ignoble  individualism 
carried  almost  to  its  logical  extreme. 
Not  quite,  however;  for  despite  his 
physiological  test  and  his  praise  of  the 
Greek  gods  because  in  them  the  animal 
in  man  felt  deified,  sensualism  is  not 
really  a  prominent  factor  in  his  writ- 
ings. Despite,  moreover,  of  his  con- 
tempt for  Carlyle,  as  a  rhetorician  who 
mistook  indigestion  for  the  moral  ap- 
peal of  his  conscience,  there  is  even  in 
Nietzsche  a  certain  divine  discontent 
with  the  world  and  with  humanity; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Super- 
man, that  great  power  that  can  only 
come  through  the  sacrifice  of  lesser 
powers.  But  more  will  have  to  1k»  said 
on  that  subject  lower  down. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  appreciate 
Nietzsche   fairly.    He  keeps   up  a    con- 


tinual scream  when  he  is  dealing  with 
things  he  does  not  like,  and  it  is  nat- 
ural to  ask  whether  Christian  morality 
is  in  any  real  danger  from  such  exces- 
sive violence,  especially  as  his  defects, 
are  obvious.  They  include  an  utterly 
unsatisfactory  metaphysic,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary lack  of  historical  insight 
and  genuine  critical  ability.  Nothing- 
could  well  be  more  fantastic  than  his 
theory  that  slave-morality  was  a  device 
invented  by  the  unfit  to  safeguard 
themselves  against  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  natural  selection. 

His  attitude  towards  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  is  more  favorable  than 
might  have  been  expected;  but  it  Is 
only  so  because  he  totally  misunder- 
stands Christ's  whole  life  and  message. 
Christ,  according  to  him,  inaugurated 
an  actual  happiness  here  on  earth, 
which  was  the  Gospel  and  which  dMI 
with  Him.  It  was  Paul  who  trans- 
formed the  message  of  Jesus,  Imagin- 
ing a  gulf  between  God  and  man  sucb 
as  Jesus  never  imagined.  It  was  Paul 
who  by  his  doctrine  of  resurrection 
filched  away  the  whole  concept  of 
blessedness,  the  entire  and  sole  reality 
of  the  Gospel,  in  favor  of  a  state  after 
death.  And  whereas  Jesus  lived  and 
died  to  show  men  how  to  live,  loving 
men  all  the  while,  Paul  was  merely 
actuated  by  the  basest  motives  of  re- 
venge, perpetuated  in  a  Church  which 
exists  for  the  wickedest  of  all  pur- 
poses—to depreciate  human  nature* 
though  it  and  its  priests  have  lost  all 
faith  in  the  very  elements  of  its  creed* 
and  its  members*  practice  is  invariably 
anti-Christian. 

I  pass  on  from  Nietzsche  to  Bernard 
Shaw,  an  assailant  of  a  different  and  I 
think  a  higher  type.  Both  men  are 
thoroughly  honest  and  care  about  truth, 
but  Bernard  Shaw  Is  also  moved  by  a 
deep  hatred  of  cruelty  and  a  genuine 
love  of  his  fellow  men  and  a  wish  to 
improve  them  all,  which  is  totally  lack- 
ing In  Nietzsche. 
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His  chief  objection  to  Christian  mo- 
rality and  the  civilization  founded 
upon  it  is  simply  this,  that  it  has  not 
made  mankind  better,  and  now  stands 
in  the  path  of  the  one  thing  that  will 
make  mankind  better— namely  the 
scientific  production  of  the  Superman, 
You  will  find  nothing  much  more  com- 
pletely pessimistic  as  to  man's  possi- 
bilities of  moving  upwards,  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  what  It  Is  now, 
than  the  "Revolutionist's  Handbook" 
at  the  end  of  "Man  and  Superman/* 
The  point  already  attained  by  civiliza- 
tion marks  the  extreme  of  possibility, 
and  even  from  that  man  continually 
falls  away,  while  its  apprehension 
when  It  Is  apprehended  is  only  the 
privilege  of  a  few.  Bernard  Shaw,  like 
the  Christian,  believes  the  salvation  of 
the  world  to  be  essential,  but  Christian- 
ity will  not  save  it;  it  Is  impracticable 
for  the  ordinary  man,  and  the  ordinary 
man,  who  especially  needs  saving,  does 
not  vary  from  generation  to  generation; 
there  is  no  progress. 

What  then  Is  the  remedy?  The  pro- 
duction of  the  Superman,  who,  like 
Nietzsche's  Anti-Christ,  is  to  save  the 
world.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  Nietzsche  and  Shaw  in  their 
ideals.  Nietzsche  is  an  aristocrat,  be- 
lieving in  the  physiological  causes  as 
the  great  moving  causes  which  divide 
men;  Shaw  is  a  Socialist,  anxious  to 
raise  all  men  to  a  higher  ethical  stand- 
ard, to  make  them  all  Supermen.  But 
when  It  comes  to  practical  action  it  Is 
through  physiological  action  that  Shaw 
hopes  to  raise  the  world,  and  in  his 
wlshed-for  physiological  experimenting 
he  comes  to  opi>ose  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  moral  ground  which  she 
considers  particularly  sacred,  on  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
and  the  problem  of  morality  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word.  And  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Christian  Church 
and  Mr.  Shaw  is  this,  that  Christianity, 
when  face  to  face  with  the  moral  ruin 


of  the  old  world,  took  the  matter  of 
purity,  of  marriage,  and  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  problem  of  sex  as  one  of 
its  most  urgent  Interests,  asserted  the 
vital  connection  of  sex  and  religion, 
and  laid  down  certain  principles  and 
rules  which  It  held  sacrosanct,  whereas 
Bernard  Shaw  and  the  modern  school 
of  which  he  Is  an  illustrious  member 
proclaim,  with  Ibsen,  that  the  golden 
rule  Is  that  there  are  no  rules,  and  de- 
sire to  treat  the  whole  question  from  a 
purely  scientific  standpoint,  asserting 
that  religion  is  as  much  out  of  its  prov- 
ince when  it  dogmatizes  on  sex  rela- 
tions as  it  was  when  it  dogmatized 
about  astronomy. 

Bernard  Shaw's  desire  then  is  that 
the  Superman  should  be  evolved  by  a 
careful  selection  of  his  parents,  under 
the  superintendence  if  possible  of  the 
State,  which  is  vitally  interested  in 
having  Its  citizens  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  possible.  "The  socialization 
of  the  selective  breeding  of  man,"  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  Is  the  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at. 

In  this  theory  we  have  a  complete  set- 
ting aside  of  the  whole  Christian  view 
of  the  problem  centering  round  mar- 
riage. Christianity  has  always  been  at 
pains  to  point  out  to  man  that  for  ail 
his  animal  nature,  the  "flesh"  as  it  is 
generally  called  In  the  New  Testament, 
yet  he  must  never  look  upon  himself 
as  in  the  first  place  an  animal.  It  has 
invaded  the  very  centre  of  his  animal 
nature  by  its  consecration  of  marriage, 
so  that  the  majority  of  Christians  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  Sacrament  and  there- 
fore mystical.  It  has  bound  man  and 
woman  together  for  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives,  making  a  unity 
out  of  a  dualism.  For  good  or  for  evil 
it  has  refused  to  divorce  conjugation 
from  domesticity.  It  denounces  in  the 
most  unmistakable  terms  the  idea  that 
the  State  may  arrange  as  it  likes  for 
the  continuation  of  the  race  and  may 
totally  sever  this  necessity  from  the  In- 
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st  i  tut  ion  of  marriage.  For  this  Is  what 
Mr.  Shaw  wishes  to  do;  he  wishes  mar- 
riage to  be  looked  on  merely  nsn  con- 
venient and  pleasant  manner  of  life  for 
the  two  parties,  for  them  to  deal  with 
as  they  like,  but  that  it  should  Ik*  un- 
derstood that  the  problem  of  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race  is  one  of  the 
State's  most  serious  businesses,  which 
cannot  be  left  merely  to  the  unregu- 
lated impulses  of  ordinary  citizens. 
Love,  as  it  Is  usually  understood,  is 
kept  quite  apart  from  this  most  serious 
question  of  all— the  question  of  the  per- 
petuation of  the  nice.  And  so  we  come 
to  the  solution  of  our  human  Ills— that 
two  people  carefully  chosen  for  their 
physical  qualities,  not  necessarily  hav- 
ing the  very  slightest  affection  for  one 
another,  should  agree  to  assist  the 
State  by  combining  to  produce  the  Su- 
perman, so  that  by  this  method  all 
mankind  may  eventually  be  trans- 
formed into  Superhumanity.  The 
world  is  to  be  saved  by  treating  men 
and  women  as  breeders  treat  cattle. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  For 
Mr.  Shaw  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
sensualist  or  approaching  thereto,  and 
yet  his  methods  must  appear  degrading 
in  the  extreme  to  those  who  believe 
that  Christianity  has  something  to  say 
on  this  problem  and  that  it  differs  con- 
siderably from  Mr.  Shaw.  We  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  the  explanation 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  "Revolution- 
ist's Handliook."  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  There  we  are  told  that 
the  men  and  women  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  subject  In  this  way  will  be 
those  who,  no  longer  ltelievlng  that 
they  can  live  for  ever,  are  seeking  for 
some  immortal  work  into  which  they 
can  throw  the  best  of  themselves— the 
immortal  work  being,  of  course,  the 
production  of  the  Superman.  In  fact 
when  once  man  is  l>elicvcd  to  be  one 
of  the  beasts  that  perish.  It  is  seriously 
suggested  that  he  should  be  willing  to 
conform   his   practice  and   methods  so 


nearly  to  those  that  are  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  beasts  that  the  higher  and 
nobler  man— the  Superman— may  re- 
sult. And  men  will  have  to  decide 
whether  in  these  problems  there  are 
any  generalizations  that  can  be  made, 
any  ideals  that  may  be  pursued,— as  the 
Christian  Church  has  always  made  gen- 
eralizations and  set  before  men  her 
ideals,  though  conscious  that  her  gener- 
alizations may  act  hardly  in  particu- 
lar cases  and  her  ideals  be  difficult  of 
apprehension,— or  whether  with  Ibsen 
and  Bernard  Shaw  they  will  treat  all 
ideals  in  these  matters  as  harmful,  and 
refuse  to  see  more  than  a  scientific 
problem  to  be  solved  like  any  other 
such  problem,  or  a  passion  to  be  grat- 
ified without  regard  to  the  laws  of  a 
religion  or  the  sanctities  of  a  marriage- 
lK>nd.  We  find  the  extreme  logical  con- 
clusion of  these  non-Christian  views 
on  the  sex  problems  in  Mr.  John  Da- 
vidson's recent  poem.  "The  Trluinirii  of 
Mammon,"  The  whole  meaning  of  a 
particularly  savage  attack  upon  Chris- 
tian morality  is  that  Christianity  is  a 
foe  to  the  present  gratification  of  the 
senses;  and  It  can  hardly  be  unfair  to 
the  author  to  say  that  questions  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  such  gratification 
never  enter  his  head,  seeing  that  the 
hero  Is  made  to  kill  his  father  and 
brother  that  he  may  be  In  a  position  to 
gratify  his  desire  for  pleasure,  and  his 
action  is  unquestionably  rather  com- 
mended than  condemned.  Mr.  David- 
son has  no  need  for  the  Superman,  In 
fact  he  rather  distrusts  him;  the  Super- 
man might  develop  a  kind  of  Christian 
moral  sense.  His  quarrel  with  Chris- 
tianity is  not  that  it  is  not  saving  the 
world,  but  that  it  Interferes  with  peo- 
ple's appetites.  Therefore  he  is  no 
scientific  breeder  of  a  new  race,  but  an 
apologist  for  the  most  unchartered  free- 
dom for  the  individuals  of  the  old  one. 
The  last  champion  of  non-Christian 
ideals  in  ethics  of  whom  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  Is  Mr.  Ix>wes  Dickinson.    Mr. 
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Dickinson  has  the  merit  of  being  at 
once  subtler  and  much  more  courteous 
than  Nietzsche,  Mr.  Shaw  or  Mr.  Da- 
vidson. He  freely  recognizes  the  good 
Christianity  has  done;  he  agrees  with 
it  in  its  democratic  insistence  that  the 
moral  ideal  must  be  for-  all.  Only  un- 
fortunately the  ideal  is  impracticable 
for  ordinary  people,  who  consequently 
merely  ezplaln.it  away  and  then  delude 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
Christians.  But  there  is  another  ideal, 
one  that  has  been  tried  and,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson would  I  suppose  say,  succeeded, 
though  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
ruin  of  the  race  which  tried  it  He 
would  have  us  return  to  the  ideals  of 
Greek  culture,  of  Greek  individualistic 
self-realization.  He  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  Greeks  were  not  at  all  mere 
materialists;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
attention  which  they  paid  to  personal 
beauty,  to  the  training  of  the  body  for 
athletic  distinction,  and  to  the  great 
works  of  art,  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
soul  or  spirit  behind,  the  beautiful  soul 
symbolized  by  the  beautiful  body.  It 
is  the  artistic  conception  of  ideal  good, 
and  though  Nietzsche  declares  that  no 
Christian  can  be  an  artist  because  an 
artist's  work  is  positive,  yet  it  is  not 
in  itself  anti-Christian  and  may  be  uo- 
ble  and  spiritual.  But  when  we  are 
asked  to  depone  Christian  ethics  and 
return  to  the  worship  of  Greek  culture 
we  can  only  i>oInt  to  the  fate  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  the  viciousness  that 
was  interwoven  through  and  through 
with  its  ideal,  and  to  its  profound  pes- 
simism. The  Greek  ideal  was  a  noble 
one,  but  it  had  In  it  those  seeds  of  de- 
struction through  which  It  ultimately 
perished.  Mr.  Dickinson  contrasts  it 
with  eccleslasticism ;  but  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
is  not  the  same  as  Christianity,  and  the 
supreme  triumph  of  Christianity  is  its 
substantiated  claim  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  personal  moral  problem,  often 
the  personal   moral  disaster,   which  is 


the  most  crucial  fact  in  man's  nature. 
And  so  long  as  men  feel  the  need  of  a 
real  ethical  redemption  and  not  a  mere 
artistic  self-sufficiency  they  will  prefer 
Christianity  to  Hellenism. 

Now  let  us  look  once  again  ou  these 
various  objections  to  Christian  ethics. 
We  have  seen  that  all  the  objectors 
concentrate  on  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  mutilating,  repressive  attitude 
of  Christianity.  They  all  of  them  are 
rooted  in  the  view  that  man  is  for  this 
world  alone,  that  he  Is  a  creature  of  a 
day.  They  all  of  them  thoroughly 
partake  of  the  old  Epicurean  spirit, 
"I jet  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  The  eating  aud  drinking  may 
be  as  entirely  sensual  as  Mr.  Davidson 
makes  it,  or  as  refined  and  In  a  sense 
elevating  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Ix>wes  Dickin- 
son's pages,  but  in  the  end  it  is  the 
same — the  self-sufficiency,  however  in- 
terpreted, of  a  creature  bounded  en- 
tirely by  birth  and  death.  Nietzsche  in- 
deed frankly  asserts  his  Epicureanism, 
and  makes  the  bold  statement  that 
every  respectable  man  in  the  Roman 
Empire  was  an  Epicurean,  a  change, 
if  true,  from  the  days  when  Cicero 
wrote,  "All  the  most  respectable  men 
despise  the  Epicureans." 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  positions  that  distinguished 
men  of  our  times  have  come  to  in  their 
attacks  on  Christian  morals,  aud  is  not 
primarily  an  apologetic.  Yet  I  should 
like  to  end  by  suggesting  certain  possi- 
ble lines  of  defence.  And  first  of  all, 
the  Christian,  disputing  the  basis  ou 
which  the  anti-Christian  attack  has 
been  reared,  asserts  that  man  is  im- 
mortal in  his  nature,  and  that  both  In 
this  respect  and  iu  others,  as  we  find 
him,  he  is  essentially  different  from  the 
lower  animals,  so  that  his  difference 
from  them  is  much  more  remarkable 
than  his  resemblance  to  them.  Further, 
he  will  affirm  that  it  is  the  soul  or 
spirit,  and  not  the  body,  which  fur- 
nishes man  with  his  regulative  princi- 
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pie;  and  if  it  is  retorted  that  we  know 
uothing  of  the  soul  and  cannot  even 
prove  its  existence,  he  will  confess  that 
the  word  "soul"  may  be  a  symbol,  but 
it  is  a  symbol  which  counts,  for  it  indi- 
cates a  hidden  reality. 

Then  coming  to  treat  of  the  various 
other  ideals  set  up,  the  Christian  apolo- 
gist will  point  out  that  Nietzsche  and 
Davidson  confessedly  combat  the  ad- 
vance of  man  In  his  progress  further 
away  from  primitive  things.  Nietzsche 
asserts  that  the  noble  races  are  essen- 
tially barbarian  in  instinct,  as  is  shown 
by  their  quickness  of  feeling  and  ab- 
sence of  revenge  and  spitefulness.  And 
though  Nietzsche's  Superman  may  get 
beyond  mercy  and  pity,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  Nietzsche  intended  him 
to  get  beyond  some  of  the  most  primi- 
tive instincts  of  savage  peoples.  Da- 
vidson in  his  glorification  of  man's  pas- 
sion finds  the  true  antitype  of  all  love 
in  the  purely  mechanical  action  of  the 
ether,  and  the  coming  together  therein 
of  light  and  sound.  Bernard  Shaw 
gives  up  humanity  as  hopeless  until  the 
Superman  is  produced,  and  therefore 
has  for  bis  ideal  the  transformation  of 
humanity  into  something  else;  while 
Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  presents  an  ideal 
which  nearly  ruined  the  world  once, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  found 
it  necessary  to  contend  against  in  their 
respective  ways — a  fact  grasped  by 
Nietzsche,  who  accordingly  adorns  the 
greatest  of  Greek  thinkers  with  his 
favorite  name  of  "decadents" — and 
which  ended,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has 
pointed  out,  in  Christianity  once  and 
would  probably  end  In  it  again. 

But  if  we  leave  these  inadequate  so- 
lutions we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  along 
the  lines  of  Christian  ethics  the  truest 
progress  has  been  made  and  will  be 
made.  Despite  all  the  evils  of  our 
time,  we  have  advanced  far  teyond  the 
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ancients  in  our  civilization.  There  is 
nothing  now  which  can  fairly  be  com- 
pared to  the  gigantic  evil  of  slavery; 
there  was  no  power  among  men  then 
Inducing  them  to  eo-operate  as  men  co- 
operate to-day.  For  Christianity  has 
grasped  one  great  fact  in  its  ethics,  and 
it  is  that  a  purely  individualistic  moral- 
ity is  not  adequate,  that  men  are  not 
impenetrable  atoms,  but  that  the  wel- 
fare of  each  man  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  his  fellows.  Despite  all  the  restric- 
tions often  put  upon  an  individual's  ac- 
tion in  the  ancient  world,  yet  in  the 
development  of  the  individual  life  each 
man  stood  alone.  And  if  the  answer 
comes  that  Shaw  and  even  Nietzsche 
put  before  us  the  Abstraction  of  the 
Race,  and  the  Generations  to  come,  we 
reply  that  such  an  abstraction  has  no 
compelling  value,  that  men  will  legiti- 
mately ask  why  they  should  care 
about  a  future  and  somewhat  unintel- 
ligible Superman,  or  why  they  should 
follow  Nietzsche  in  his  declaration  that 
the  lesser  powers  must  be  sacrificed 
for  the  production  of  a  greater  power 
or  man.  There  is  no  coherence  about 
these  ideals,  no  centre  from  which 
there  can  come  the  supply  of  force  nec- 
essary if  these  ideals  are  to  be  realized. 
For  if  a  Superman  be  really  needed, 
Christianity  has  long  insisted  on  the 
need  for  one,  or  rather  for  many,  for  a 
world  of  Supermen.  It  has  been  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  them  as  the  re- 
generate, and  has  taught  that  they  can 
be  produced  from  our  present  human 
nature,  if  the  moral  lever  be  present, 
so  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  and  for  us  inconceivable 
thing,  a  physiological  Superhumanity. 
And  tbe  strength  of  Christianity  is  not 
merely  that  it  sets  the  ideal  before  men, 
but  that  it  has  that  in  it  which  can  en- 
able them  to  tbe  ideal's  realization. 

J.  Kenneth  Mozley. 
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A  particular  seat  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens was  their  own,  and  three  elms 
guarded  it.  It  seemed  to  them  a  re- 
mote place.  No  one  ever  possessed  it 
except  themselves,  and  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached it  except  the  man  with  the  tin 
box  and  the  tickets  for  which  Dick  had 
to  pay  two-pence.  The  absurdity  of 
it  left  a  streak  of  optimism  in  him 
which  nothing  could  efface.  For  he 
felt  that  anything  might  come  within 
his  means  when  the  lady  who  is  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  the  scales  and 
demand  an  equivalent  for  every  dis- 
pensation could  be  cozened  as  easily 
as  that 

It  was  sheer  luck  that  they  should 
have  the  seat  to  themselves,  for  they 
could  see  other  folk  passing  contin- 
ually. Girls  were  playing  hockey  in 
tb4  hlwoes  md  blue  tfkirts;  idle  mes- 
senger boys  concocted  stories  of  how 
they  were  delayed;  policemen  passed 
killing  the  hours;  and  there  were  lovers 
like  themselves,  only  not  so  happy. 
Nursery-maids  went  by  with  little  boys 
and  girls  carrying  bats  and  balls  and 
boats  and  hoops,  with  sometimes  a  sol- 
dier in  attendance  trying  to  look 
indifferent  and  unself-conscious.  But 
no  one  left  the  paths  to  invade  their 
plot  Even  the  loafer  passed  on  as 
he  looked  up  from  his  morning  paper, 
for  he  saw  a  face  so  delicately  poised 
beneath  a  gray  umbrageous  hat  that 
he  knew  it  must  be  fair.  In  its  repose 
there  was  something  exquisite  that 
might  not  be  profaned. 

Dick  thought  so  too,  and  he  loved  his 
kind  for  being  so  considerate.  He 
would  have  liked  to  give  every  police- 
man a  shilling,  every  child  a  penny, 
every  postman  a  holiday,  and  every 
lover  a  day  in  the  country.  Spring 
was  opening;  soft  green  leaves  cano- 
pied the  black  railings;  lilacs  shone  by 
the  lake;  horse-chestnuts  put  out  their 


white-and-strawberry  blossoms;  hya- 
cinths glowed  in  the  borders;  birds 
sang;  and  Dick's  heart  danced  to  a 
measure. 

"Mine,  mine,  mine,  from  her  fragrant 
hair  with  the  rich  glow  in  it  to  her 
little  peeping  feet.  God  bless  her,  than 
whom  He  has  made  nothing  sweeter 
or  more  beautiful." 

He  told  her  so,  and  she  turned  to 
him  with  hardly  a  motion  of  her  head, 
like  a  flower  swaying  towards  its  image 
in  a  pool.  She  looked  at  him,  her 
bright  eyes  peeping  between  their 
lovely  fringes,  and  in  the  deeps  of  them 
tenderness  played  with  humor. 

"Dick,  dear,"  she  murmured,  "I  am 
a  very  ordinary  person." 

It  was  not  true,  for  no  one  could 
pass  her   without  feeling   happier  or 


Her  voice  vibrated  through  him  like 
soft  music,  and  he  longed  to  take  her 
up  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  away 
from  everybody  and  everywhere  to 
some  palm-fringed  island  where  they 
might  watch  the  fruit  fall  and  listen  to 
the  breakers  and  be  together  always. 

Veronica  listened  to  his  dream,  but 
she  demurred.  "Of  course,  darling,  it 
would  be  all  right  if  we  were  together, 
but  I  don't  think  I  should  like  the  is- 
land very  much.  I  think  a  farm  would 
be  nicer,  with  apple-trees  and  hay- 
fields  and  cows  grazing  by  a  brook. 
Did  I  tell  you  about  Swanstead? 
You  go  down  a  lane  with  dog-roses  and 
sweetbriar  meeting  overhead,  and  at 
the  bottom  there  is  a  little  trout  stream, 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow  the 
sheep's-parsley  grows  over  your  head." 

"Tg  there  a  house?" 

"I  didn't  see  it,  but  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  cottage  with  a  honeysuckle  porch 
and  ivy  growing  in  at  the  window. 
We  could  make  it  quite  nice,  like  Un- 
cle Robert's,  and  have  a  tennis-court 
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in  the  paddock,  und  give  lovely  little 
dinners." 

"What  a  dream!" 

"Silly  Dick!  It's  very  real,  indeed. 
We  are  going  to  take  it" 

But  Dick  was  not  a  visionary. 

"Some  day,"  he  said,  "when  we  dis- 
cover that  the  cottage  is  there,  and  I 
have  put  in  six  years'  service  in  India 
and  earned  some  furlough.  But  I 
haven't  passed  my  exam,  yet." 

Veronica  looked  pensive.  Then  a 
humorous  light  danced  in  her  eyes,  and 
a  little  dimple  by  the  side  of  her  mouth 
rose  and  dipped  and  danced  with  it  in 
the  shyest  and  tenderest  conspiracy, 
and  then  she  laughed,  and  her  laugh 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  prelude  to  it 

"Oh,  Dick!"  she  said,  "I  can't  im- 
agine you  a  policeman.  I  will  always 
think  of  a  bobby  in  a  blue  coat.  It 
t\  ill  be  so  funny  for  a  policeman's  wife 
to  ask  people  to  dinner.  ^ 

Dick  broke  into  a  peal,  and  they  both 
laughed  for  quite  two  minutes  because 
they  were  so  happy. 

"You  will  let  me  choose  your  tunic," 
she  said.  "I  shall  always  feel  so  per- 
fectly snug  and  safe." 

"In  the  4inn  of  the  law?" 

"You  look  it,  Dick.  If  I  were  a  thief 
I  should  be  afraid  of  you." 

"I  arrest  you,  darling.  You  have 
stolen  everything  I  have.  You  must 
come  with  me  to  Pinoli's,  and  we'll 
have  some  chocolate  and  walnut  cake." 

They  stood  under  the  elms  and  gazed 
Into  each  other's  eyes.  Veronica's 
were  alive  with  a  still  animation, 
Itoised  like  doves  in  the  act  of  taking 
flight:  but  they  concealed  an  ambush 
of  tender  weapons  whose  sallies  were 
irresistible.  Now  a  tenderness  stole 
into  their  gray,  another  kind  of  light 
that  routed  the  merriment. 

"Dick,  dearest!"  she  said,  "It  is  all 
right  about  the  examination?  You 
are  quite  sure,  aren't  you?" 

Dick  wasn't  sure.  But  that  little 
cloud  could  not  overshadow  their  hap- 


piness. Nothing  indefinite  or  far  off 
could  take  away  their  day.  They 
passed  radiantly  through  the  gardens, 
making  every  one  happy  whom  they 
met.  And  at  the  Albert  Gate  Dick 
hailed  a  hansom  and  put  Veronica  in, 
devoutly  protecting  her  gray  skirt  from 
the  wheel  in  a  way  which  showed  he 
was  ready  to  impale  himself  rather 
than  that  his  divinity  should  suffer  the 
shadow  of  profanation. 

II. 

Dick  had  seen  four  trains  draw  up 
at  the  platform  which  he  was  ranging 
at  Gloucester  Road.  Each  had  dis- 
gorged its  commonplace  crowd,  who 
only  interested  him  because  Veronica 
was  going  to  make  the  same  journey 
as  they,  and  get  out  at  the  same  spot — 
how  differently  his  heart  knew.  Now 
the  clock  told  him,  with  the  ironical 
indifference  of  mechanical  things,  that 
the  next  train  would  be  hers.  It  was 
five  minutes  late,  but  Dick  had  not  ex- 
pected it  to  be  punctual.  Rumblings 
in  the  tunnels  east  and  west  and  stir- 
rings of  passengers  on  other  platforms 
to  and  from  the  bridge,  kept  him  in  a 
fever  of  expectation.  It  was  possible 
that  she  would  come  a  different  way. 
He  searched  every  crowd.  A  hat 
which  might  have  been  hers  floated 
above  a  distant  platform  behind  a 
crowd  of  mechanics.  Even  as  he  was 
watching  it  on  tiptoe,  the  rails  shook 
at  his  feet,  and  the  engine  of  Veronica's 
train  entered  the  station.  The  huge 
brown  thing  became  humanized  and 
benign,  as  if  conscious  of  the  freight 
it  bore,  its  great  strength  devoted  to 
Dick.  The  guard  and  the  engine- 
driver  were  already  endeared  to  him, 
and  he  pitied  all  the  funny  people  who 
got  out  without  seeing  Veronica,  and 
so  went  away  without  knowing  that 
it  was  not  an  ordinary  train.  Dick 
stood  where  the  last  first-class  carriage 
drew  up.  Before  ali  the  carriage  doors 
were  opened    he   felt   a   dreadful  pre- 
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sentiment.  He  remembered  a  day 
when  Veronica's  train  had  been  most 
abysmally  empty.  Seconds  passed. 
He  saw  all  the  doors  in  front  of  him 
shnt  up  again.  The  train  began  to 
move  and  everything  inside  himself  to 
stand  still.  Then  he  felt  a  light  touch 
on  hip  elbow.      It  was  Veronica. 

"I  nearly  missed  the  train/'  she  said. 
"I  had  to  get  in  here.  Dick,  you  look 
as  if  you  would  like  to  eat  me." 

His  eyes  devoured  her,  drinking  in 
her  beauty  with  an  insatiable  thirst. 
And  he  needed  the  draught,  for  he  had 
failed  in  his  examination,  and  the  vis- 
ion of  his  home  with  Veronica,  with 
the  ivy  and  the  honeysuckle  porch,  had 
receded  far  away  beyond  the  horizon 
of  youth. 

"Poor  Dick!"  she  said.  "Hut  we 
have  got  the  whole  of  to-day  all  to  our- 
selves and  no  one  else.  Where  shall 
we  go?" 

"Why  not  to  our  seat?" 
"No.      I  want  to  keep  that  for  quite 
happy    times.        I    am    sure    they    will 
come.       Dick,    darling,    it    will    be   all 
right." 

"The  Zoo?" 

"Yes,  I  think  the  Zoo.  It  wili  be  such 
a  lovely  long  drive,  and  we  can  have 
lunch  there,  and  there  are  places  where 
we  can  talk.*' 

Dick  consecrated  a  hansom,  and  Ve- 
ronica by  his  side  spread  a  golden 
haze  over  his  dejection:  it  grew 
brighter  until  the  dismal  realities  of 
doubt  and  failure  lurking  underneath 
could  not  obtrude  themselves  any  more. 
"I  have  got  to-day,"  Dick  thought,  "and- 
nothing  can  take  it  away  from  me." 

They  visited  the  beasts,  and  the 
keepers  immediately  fell  under  Veron- 
ica's spell.  For  there  was  a  peculiar 
sweetness  in  her  expression  which 
made  every  one  want  to  share  some- 
thing with  her.  so  that  that  particular 
thing  might  become  more  precious, 
even  if  it  were  only  the  knowledge  of 
how  five  minutes  were  spent  in  a  work- 


ing day.  Wherever  she  went  doors 
were  flung  open,  dens  invaded,  and 
Veronica  entered  conquering.  The 
new-born  young  were  inspected  and 
fondled,  and  they  were  given  untimely 
and  unconstitutional  meals.  The  lit- 
tle soft-haired  camel  of  two  days  old 
frolicked  for  her,  and  the  cheetal 
licked  her  hand.  Dick  believed  the 
keeper  would  have  given  her  the  baby 
in  his  charge  if  she  asked  for  it, 
"though  it  was  more  than  bis  place 
was  worth."  What  was  a  "place" 
worth  compared  to  being  able  to 
please  Veronica?  The  beasts,  too, 
were  her  slaves.  The  hippopotamus 
yawned  cavernously  for  her  while  she 
undid  her  long  white  glove  and  thrust 
in  an  arm  of  more  exquisite  creaminess 
between  the  slaty  walls  of  the  beast's 
muzzle,  tickling  him  with  a  bunch  of 
salsifer. 

She  loved  all  creatures,  tiny  and 
mountainous,  and  mankind  no  less. 
Dick  watched  her  progress  with  joy, 
for  nothing  made  him  so  happy  and 
proud  as  to  see  the  unconscious  way 
she  subjected  all  who  came  within  her 
orbit.  There  was  no  meanness  in  his 
adoration.  He  liked  her  to  be  kind  to 
all  men,  however  handsome  and  eligi- 
ble, to  dance  and  play  goif  with  them, 
and  play  their  accompaniments  If  they 
sang,  and  he  liked  other  men  to  pay  her 
homage.  It  was  her  due.  and  he  de- 
spised any  one  who  could  be  indifferent 
to  her  as  much  as  he  pitied  those  who 
could  not  help  loving  her.  There  was 
not  an  atom  of  jealousy  in  him,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  her  spirit  was  an 
true  and  clear  as  her  eyes,  and  that 
her  love,  though  wonderful  as  all  natu- 
ral laws,  was  inalienable. 

Yet,  though  he  knew  all  this,  decent 
traditions,  so  logical  in  general  cases, 
yet  so  illogical  in  his  own,  made  him 
try  to  shut  his  eyes  to  it.  He  had 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  would 
not  be  uttered.  They  seemed  an  af- 
front to  Veronica. 
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"Veronica,  darling,"  he  said  at  last 
when  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west, 
threatening  their  happiness,  "I  feel  a 
beastly  cad.  I  have  no  earthly  right 
to  be  engaged  to  you.  I  have  no  pros- 
pects now,  and  not  a  penny  of  my  own. 
We  must  break  it  off." 

Dick  could  not  look  Veronica  in  the 
face  when  he  made  this  speech.  He 
felt  that  his  words  were  brutal,  yet  a 
spurious  sense  of  duty,  the  implicit  ver- 
dict of  others,  forced  him  to  speak. 
He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Veronica  was  silent;  her  face  was 
turned  away.  When  he  looked  up  she 
would  not  let  him  see  her  face:  he  tried 
to  caress  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it 
away.  He  bent  forward  in  an  agony 
to  read  what  her  eyes  said.  Two  large 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  on  each 
side  of  the  dimples.  Her  beautiful 
eyelashes  were  moist. 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  sobl>ed,  "it  is  the 
first  time  you  have  ever  been  unkind 
to  me." 

Dick,  who  had  never  seen  her  cry 
before,  was  silent  in  the  depths  of  his 
humility. 
"I  believe  you  want  to  break  it  off." 
Dick  tried  to  speak;  his  lips  were 
as  salt  as  if  he  had  tasted  h#»r  tears, 
and  he  tried  in  vain  to  force  his  own 
back  from  his  eyes.  He  even  tried 
to  forget  Veronica,  to  think  of  some- 
thing else.  And  Veronica,  wondering 
at  his  silence,  looked  Into  his  eyes  and 
saw  the  struggle  there.  In  a  moment 
she  renounced  the  luxury  of  endear- 
ments and  protestations  she  was  going 
to  exact  from  him  as  chastisement. 
Her  nature  was  to  heal.  She  forgot 
her  own  wound.  Her  moist  eyes  lit 
up  with  a   reproachful  smile. 

"Silly  Dick."  she  said.  Aud  Dick 
felt  himself  forgiven. 
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"But.  darling.  Every  one  will  say 
I  am  a  cad  for  not  releasing  you." 

"Release,  Dick!  What  a  funny  word. 
You  release  prisoners  and  convicts. 
You  don't  release  people  from  l>eing 
happy." 

"You  are  a  prisoner,  darling.  So 
long  as  you  are  tied  to  me  you  can't 
marry  anybody  else." 

"And  who  should  want  to  marry 
me?" 

"Everybody,  of  course.  But,  dear, 
it's  not  playing  the  game  for  me.  I 
might  be  engaged  to  you  and  not  you 
to  me.  Or  if  we  can't  really  do  it, 
we  might  at  least  pretend  to  break  it 
off." 

"Silly  Dick.  What  would  be  the 
good?  It  is  no  use  pretending.  I 
can't  help  loving  you,  and  I  could  never 
love  or  marry  any  one  else.  And 
whether  you  marry  me  or  not,  I  shall 
always  be  happy  as  long  as  I  live  be- 
cause you  love  me.  Besides,  if  I  pre- 
tended that  1  was  not  engaged  it  would 
only  make  us  both  miserable;  and  any- 
body else  who  was  silly  enough  to  want 
to  marry  me,  as  you  say  some  one 
might,  would  suffer  too.  You  can't 
alter  facts.  I  love  you,  Dick,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  pretend  that  1  don't." 
So  Veronica,  the  healer,  uplifted 
Dick,  and  made  him  the  happiest  man 
in  London.  He  walked  with  her 
through  Regent's  Park  treading  air. 
At  Portland  Place  they  took  a  bus,  and 
at  Westminster  Bridge  lie  put  her  into 
the  train. 

"You  are  my  very  own."  he  said,  as 
he  shut  the  carriage-door,  "and  if  I 
haven't  got  a  home  for  you  In  five 
years  I'll  see  every  one  damned  first." 
"Hush,  Dick!"  she  said.  "You 
mustn't  swear."  But  the  train  bore 
her  away  smiling  confidently. 

Edmund  Candler. 
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Of  all  biographers  a  wife  has  the 
best  right  to  give  and  to  withhold  what 
she  thinks  best;  ami  Lady  Jebb  has 
discharged  a  difficult  task  with  tact, 
judgment  aud  liberality.  She  has  in 
particular  given  the  world  a  gracious 
permission  to  read  some  of  the  most 
private  of  her  husband's  letters,  writ- 
ten to  her  before  their  marriage,  letters 
which  reveal  aspects  both  of  tender- 
ness and  of  playfulness  which  were 
known  to  few  but  those  who  were 
within  the  very  inner  circle  of  his 
friendship.  If  we  must  make  any  criti- 
cism upon  I^ady  Jebb's  most  interesting 
treatment  of  the  subject,  it  would  be 
that  the  book  is  written  from  a  wom- 
an's point  of  view,  and  gives  more  of 
her  husband's  intimate  domestic  rela- 
tions than  of  the  life  which  he  led  as  a 
man  among  men,  and  a  friend  among 
f rends.  Jebb,  though  he  sj>ent  fifteen 
years  at  Glasgow,  aud  latterly  was 
much  in  London,  was.  above  all.  a 
Cambridge  man;  aud  those  who  knew 
him  at  Cambridge  as  a  young  man,  or 
met  him  there  afterwards,  know  what 
his  charm  was  as  a  leader  and  sharer 
of  Cambridge  talk,  and  how  much 
power  he  exercised  in  university  i>oli- 
tics.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much  at- 
tention is  perhaps  given  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  public  and  official  life,  and 
to  the  compliments  which  attended  it; 
which  greeted  him  indeed  from  the  out- 
set of  his  career  as  a  scholar,  when  he 
carried  away  all  the  prizes  that  Char- 
terhouse and  Cambridge  could  give,  to 
the  time  when  the  honor  of  the  Order 
of  Merit  was  liestowed  on  him  by  the 
King  in  the  year  before  his  death. 
Such  distinctions  came  to  Jebb  so  easily 
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that  he  was  under  no  temptation  to 
covet  them;  he  did  not  despise  them, 
but  his  life  was  not  built  upon  them. 
No  one  ever  grudged  him  honors  grace- 
fully worn,  aud  burdensome  to  noue. 
It  seemed  natural  that  he  should  have 
anything  he  wished  for,  from  a  prize 
book  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was 
so  sure  to  win  in  the  race,  that  he  was 
hardly  a  competitor;  like  Eclipse,  he 
"never  was  beaten";  or  in  the  phrase 
of  his  Bacchylides,  "was  never  soiled 
by  the  dust  of  horses  ahead  of  him." 

When  one  speaks  of  a  man  as 
"unique,"  it  may  mean  one  of  two 
things:  either  that  he  is  so  removed 
from  others  as  to  be  a  species  by  him- 
self, like  Coleridge,  say,  or  Lamb;  or 
that  he  is  marked  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  species  to  which  he  belongs  by  some 
individual  quality  or  combination  of 
qualities.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that 
the  word,  as  applied  to  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  is  fully  justified.  He  was  not 
the  creator  of  a  new  school  of  criticism, 
and  a  lord  of  philology,  like  Bentley:  he 
owed  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  where  he  was  educated,  and  was 
tiie  kinsman  of  his  predecessors. 
Thompson  and  Munro,  the  finest  flower 
of  Cambridge  scholarship;  and  as  with 
others  of  his  time,  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment were  trained  by  that  compendium 
of  oddities,  Richard  Shilleto.  who  knew 
the  Muses  and  Graces  letter  than  they 
chose  to  acknowledge  by  their  favors, 
and  who  never  spared  time  or  pains  for 
an  intelligent  pupil.  Jebb,  then,  was 
not  a  ready-made  genius  like  Porson. 
but  he  seized  upon,  and  made  bis  own. 
what  was  presented  to  him,  with  such 
facility  and  completeness  that  it  seemed 
to  have  come  by  intuition. 

He  had  amongst  his  advantages  of 
intellect  an  extraordinary  power  of 
readiness,  so  that  what  he  knew  was 
always  at  hand.      tte  had  also  an  in- 
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tuitive  sense  of  proportion  an<J  rele- 
vancy, a  delicate  standard  of  to  irpcirov 
(a  word  untranslatable  into  English, 
hut  which  comprehends  honor  In  ac- 
tion, and  taste  in  literature  and  art), 
whether  inborn  or  acquired.  He  had  a 
memory  at  once  capacious,  accurate 
and  accessible;  but  perhaps  the  intel- 
lectual feature  was  the  power  and  habit 
of  grasping  his  subject  completely. 
Take  at  random  any  note  in  his  Sopfio- 
cles.  You  will  find  that  the  text  has 
been  settled  after  due  weighing  of  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  reading 
adopted,  that  all  considerable  com- 
mentators have  been  studied  and 
placed,  and  that  the  rendering  or  inter- 
pretation preferred  has  been  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  poet's  own  writings, 
and  in  many  other  aspects;  you  may  of- 
ten find  a  flash  of  genius,  such  as  those 
of  which  specimens  are  given  by  Dr. 
Verrall  in  the  chapter  contributed  by 
him  to  Lady  Jebb's  book;  you  are  sure 
to  find  what  Dr.  Verrall  praises  in  all 
his  critical  work,  "the  cautious  and 
suggestive  understatement  which  rec- 
ommended itself  to  Jebb.  and  which 
should  be .  preferred  by  an  Attic  wit, 
by  a  writer  naturally  fitted  to  under- 
stand the  linguistic  art  of  Athens,  and 
above  all,  of  Sophocles"  (p.  441).  .  .  . 
"The  general  soundness,  as  well  as  sub- 
tlety of  Jebb,  in  discriminating  the 
shade  of  a  given  expression  from  ap- 
proximate equivalents.  It  is  the  most 
obvious  of  his  gifts,  and  perhaps  the 
most  indispensable  to  the  exposition  of 
his  favorite  poet"  (p.  44.">). 

What  Dr.  Verrall  says  has  peculiar 
force  as  coming  from  a  scholar  who  is 
Jebb's  successor  in  knowledge  of  the 
delicate  shades  of  Greek  scholarship. 

A  natural  intuition  of  what  a  Greek 
word  or  phrase  could  mean,  and  what 
it  could  not  mean,  saved  him  from  mis- 
takes into  which  able  scholars  may  fall 
who  have  not  the  particular  felicity  of 
"frelifKj  their  Greek,  not  thinkhifi  it*'  (to 
recall      an     expression      of      Professor 


Thompson);  and  the  security  with 
which  he  could  pronounce,  in  cases  in- 
volving questions  of  usage,  by  the  light 
of  this  Intuition,  not  by  erudition, 
made  him  an  almost  infallible  judge 
on  such  occasions;  for  he  owed  his  In- 
fallibility not  only  to  a  linguistic  knack 
or  a  happy  memory,  but  to  his  habit  of 
"bottoming*'  everything,  never  leaving- 
a  point  till  he  knew  all  that  could  be 
known  about  it. 

Some  famous  scholars  have  won  re- 
nown by  inventing  emendations  of  the 
kind  called  "palmary."  To  settle  the 
text  is  one  thing,  to  comment  on  it  an- 
other. Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Re- 
naissance men  who  first  took  the 
trouble  to  decipher  the  masses  of  il- 
legible nonsense  which  mediaeval  ig- 
norance or  stupidity  handed  down  as 
"the  classics"  to  a  generation  more  cu- 
pable  of  enjoying  them;  but  after  Por- 
son  there  were  not  many  palmary 
emendations  left  to  make;  and  Jebb. 
whose  amazing  cleverness  in  answering 
riddles  and  acrostics  might  have  en- 
couraged him  to  euter  on  the  guessing  . 
game  which  may  be  played  with  any 
classical  text,  did  not  care  to  burn  too 
much  candle  at  it,  and  preferred  the 
less  amusing  but  more  fruitful  task  .of 
inquiring  into  the  substance,  not  the 
form  of  the  text.  "In  the  fascinating 
art  of  conjecture."  says  Dr.  Verrall* 
"lie  deserves  at  any  rate  what  is  per- 
haps the  chief  praise  In  this  kind — that 
lie  did  no  mischief.  It  will  be  hard  to 
tjud  a  place  in  which  he  has  meddled 
with  a  text  certainly  defensible.  .  .  . 
lie  is  not  the  dupe  of  his  own  clever- 
ness" (pp.  4t;r>.  467).  It  may  Ik*  added 
that,  where  he  emended,  his  emendation 
was  often  the  substitution  of  some  rare 
but  classical  word,  which  occurred  to 
him  from  his  wide  knowledge  and  apt 
memory  of  Greek  literature,  and  which 
would  have  l>een  easily  mistaken  by  a 
scribe,  but  not  easily  restored  by  an 
editor. 

Tact   and   learning,  and   literary   ap- 
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preciatiou  are  not  enough  without  hard 
work;  and  Jebb  never  spared  this.  His 
latest  work,  that  on  Bacchylides,  is  a 
complete  instance  of  his  editorial 
method.  It  would  not  have  been  done 
without  the  previous  labor  of  Kenyon, 
Blass,  and  others,  by  whose  skill  in  de- 
ciphering and  arranging  the  frag- 
ments of  papyrus  the  text  was  con- 
jecturally  restored.  Jebb  took  himself 
no  small  part  in  this;  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  manuscript  in  all  its  de- 
tails, emended  and  conjectured,  enlight- 
ened all  by  his  complete  knowledge  of 
Greek  metre,  archeology,  and  litera- 
ture, studied  the  text  word  by  word 
with  close  verbal  annotations,  and  in 
the  larger  light  of  all  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  and  added  dissertations  and 
treatises.  There  Is  nothing  left  for 
auother  editor  to  do. 

Jebb's  work,  in  its  completeness  and 
finish,  is  like  that  of  a  cabinet-maker, 
who  sits  before  his  bench  with  all  his 
tools  at  hand  and  in  order.  Another 
workman  might  produce  good  work 
with  a  chisel  and  mallet.  Jebb  must 
have  everything  of  the  best;  when  set 
down  to  work,  he  holds  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  Ills  eye.  The  sight  of  an  un- 
familiar word  immediately  suggests 
aualogies.  to  t>e  supplied  by  the  ranging 
and  classifying  memory  which  lets 
nothing  be  lost.  An  instance  of  this 
may  be  found  in  his  edition  of  Bac- 
chylides. in  which  (p.  09)  he  catalogues 
the  words  which  the  discovery  of  the 
manuscript  has  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language.  The  poet's 
vocabulary  is  compared  with  that  of 
Pindar,  and  illustrated  from  Horace. 
His  relation  to  Greek  art.  and  esiie- 
cially  vase-painting,  a  fascinating  sub- 
ject, is  treated  soberly  and  with  mature 
knowledge,  the  result  of  a  difficult  and 
subtle  method  of  comparison  of  things 
not  in  pari  materia:  and  it  may  be  said 
in  this  connection  that  much  of  Jebb's 
excellence  lay  in  the  art  of  simplify- 
ing: reducing,  that  is.  various  phenoni- 
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ena  under  a  single  law.  We  trust  Jebb 
lu  such  things,  knowing  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  become  "the  diqie  of  his  own 
cleverness.'*  His  consciousness  of 
critical  insight  does  not  tempt  him  to 
neglect  the  study  of  details.  He  treats 
details  as  a  counsel  treats  the  minutiae 
of  his  brief,  for  he  knows  that  details 
will  not  take  care  of  themselves:  and 
he  selects  and  marshals  them  in  order 
of  argument  with  exquisite  skill. 

What  was  the  quality  which  enabled 
Jebb  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  poems, 
where  other  scholars  cannot  get  beyond 
"verses"?  It  was  not  mere  facility: 
that  can  be  acquired  by  practice:  nor 
sympathy  with  Greek  and  Latin 
thought,  especially  Greek;  nor  copious- 
ness of  language,  nor  choice  of  words. 
It  was  all  this  and  much  more;  a  power 
of  seeing  things  whole,  which  made  it 
possible  for  him  in  one  spontaneous  ef- 
fort to  throw  gold  into  the  melting-pot 
and  bring  it  out  in  a  different  form; 
so  that  what  he  produced  was  a  trans- 
formation rather  than  a  translation  of 
his  original.  The  form  has  disap- 
l>eared,  language,  order,  rhythm;  the 
spirit  is  reincarnated  In  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent embodiment.  Or,  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  the  gold  was  of  one  fashion 
when  it  went  into  the  crucible,  of  an- 
other when  it  came  out;  the  treatment 
as  different  as  the  intention  was  simi- 
lar. It  was  so  from  the  time  when,  as 
a  mere  boy,  he  translated  in  the  Sen- 
ate House  Tennyson's  "Home  they 
brought  her  Warrior  dead"  into  a  |K*r- 
fect  crystal  of  Latin  verse,  to  the  more 
famous  Pindaric  version  of  Aht  Yoalrr 
and  the  hexameters  of  Wordsworth's 
Ode.  Munro  could  do  in  this  way  al- 
most as'  much  as  Jebb.  but  Jebb's 
method  of  working  was  unique. 

Translation  ranges  as  far  as  from 
the  meanness  of  Milton's  version  of 
the  Psalms  to  the  magnificence  of  Dry- 
den's  paraphrase  (for  he  does  not  call 
it  a  translation)  of  Horace's  "Ode  to 
Maecenas"  (('arm.  ill.  20);  that  is.  from 
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the  meticulous  rendering  of  word  by 
word  which  the  same  Horace  con- 
demns, and  which  renounces  all  poet- 
ical aim,  to  translation,  so-called,  in  the 
manner  of  Pope,  which  preserves  nei- 
ther the  form,  nor  the  spirit,  nor  the 
diction  of  the  original,  and  yet  has  a 
poetical  value  of  its  own. 

The  value  of  facility  in  production 
depends  upon  the  worth  of  what  is  pro- 
duced, not  upon  the  pretty  expression. 
It  may  be  found  in  company  with  su- 
perficiality; but  it  Is  also  a  part  of  read- 
iness; which  implies  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  command  of  language,  and 
that  aspect  of  wit  which  shows  the 
right  point  at  the  right  moment,  and 
which  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  presence 
of  mind.  As  Dr.  Verrall  suggests  (p. 
438),  "The  ease  of  composition  was  not 
only  apparent,  but  real;  .  .  .  the  mate- 
rial once  mastered,  and  the  view 
chosen,  these  liquid  sentences,  with  all , 
their  eddies  and  flashes  of  suggestion, 
flowed  fast  from  the  pen.  The  labor 
was  done  before,  in  a  brooding  prepara- 
tion of  years  rather  than  hours." 

What  may  be  learnt  by  students  of 
the  classics  from  Jebb's  editions  of 
Sophocles,  and  other  authors,  was  pre- 
sented in  a  different  though  similar 
form  to  the  classes  which  attended  his 
lectures.  The  same  quality  of  thor- 
oughness was  conspicuous  in  Jebb's  lec- 
tures, whether  in  the  college  lecture- 
room  at  Trinity,  in  the  miscellaneous 
classes  at  Glasgow,  or  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  the  Greek  Professor's 
class  at  Cambridge.  Some  of  his  Cam- 
bridge hearers,  but  not  all,  might  com- 
plain that  he  did  not  throw  enough  an- 
imation into  his  lectures,  that  be  lec- 
tured as  if  he  were  bored,  and  that 
he  did  not  welcome  his  pupils  as  fel- 
low-students, or  unbend,  as  that  Olym- 
pian scholar  Dr.  Thompson  sometimes 
did,  to  the  undergraduates,  few  but 
faithful,  who  heard  him  expound  Plato 
half  a  century  ago.  Jebb  read  his  lec- 
tures, severely  and  simply,  from  a  book; 


a  method  of  teaching  not  attractive  ex- 
cept to  students  as  keen  to  get  profit, 
not  entertainment,  as  the  Greek  classes 
at  Glasgow.  With  that  most  difficult 
audience  he  could  do  what  he  liked. 
"I  have  no  hesitation,"  writes  one  of 
his  Glasgow  pupils  (p.  187).  "in  saying 
that  he  was  by  far  the  best  teacher  I 
ever  knew,  and  that  he  made  his  sub- 
ject real  and  inspiring,  as  few  are  able 
to  do.  .  .  .  What  Impressed  the  imper- 
fectly prepared  students,  who  had  to 
do  any  work  for  Mr.  Jebb,  was  the 
precision  and  finish  of  all  his  work  for 
them."  Another  writes,  "His  dis- 
ciplinary powers  were  of  the  highest 
order;  not  a  sound  was  heard  in  his 
class-room,  other  than  the  voice  of  the 
reader,  or  the  subdued  applause  of  the 
students  after  one  of  his  fine  render- 
ings" (p.  188). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Pro- 
fessor Jebb  was  all  honey.  His  wit 
was  "pungent,  but  never  harsh  or  caus- 
tic; we  all  got  what  we  deserved  and 
expected";  and  a  candid  critic  de- 
scribed the  Greek  Professor  as  "strik- 
ing terror  into  the  hearts  of  many  stu- 
dents." and  spoke  of  bursts  of  anger 
"that  swept  the  atmosphere  like  a 
storm"  (p.  192).  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  Jebb's  temper  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  storm;  what  strong  character 
does  not? 

Controversies  often  outlive  the  ques- 
tion which  provoked  them,  because  of 
the  personal  interest  which  they  create, 
and  the  battles  of  Inxiks  are  chiefly  re-» 
meuibered  for  the  sake  of  the  cham- 
pions who  engaged  in  them,  and  are 
more  like  tournaments  than  real  bat- 
tles. An  accusation  of  "plagiarism 
and  unacknowledged  obligation"  made 
against  Jebb  in  1876  would  probably 
have  ended  with  Professor  Blass's  cour- 
teous recognition  of  his  blamelessness, 
if  Jebb  had  not  determined  on  the  he- 
roic treatment.  "When  he  was  hurt," 
writes  Lady  Jebb  of  her  husband, 
"meek    submission    was   not   the    first 
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Idea  that  occurred  to  him.' 
not  aggressive: 


Hie  stilus  baud  petet  ultro  quemquaiu 
animauttun 

but  he  was  certainly  combative  and 
on  this  occasion  he  put  on  Bentleian 
armor  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
Professor  MahafTy.  The  world  in  gen- 
eral thought  Jebb  had  the  best  of  It; 
at  any  rate  the  controversy  established 
his  reputation  as  a  person  whom  it  was 
safer  not  to  provoke.  Once  and  again, 
it  is  true,  he  was  drawn  into  combat, 
as  with  Principal  Tulloch  and  Professor 
Blackie,  not  without  clash  of  swords; 
but  after  his  bout  with  Professor  Ma- 
haffy  had  shown  him  to  be  dangerous, 
scholars  who  disagreed  with  him  were 
not  inclined  to  be  too  hasty  in  attack- 
ing him: 

Qui    me    commorit — "melius    non    tan- 
gere"  clamo. 

If  Jebb  was  hot  tempered,  he  was 
just  tempered  too,  and  warm  hearted; 
and  he  kept  to  the  end  many  of  his 
under-graduate  friendships.  Though 
courteous  to  all,  and  a  faithful  friend  to 
many  who  came  between  the  Inner  and 
the  outer  circumferences  of  friend- 
ship, he  did  not  reveal  himself  freely, 
and  never  departed  from  the  dignity 
which  was  native  to  him,  and  which 
was  sometimes  mistaken  for  haughti- 
ness. He  was  too  sensitive  and  sensi- 
tive-proud not  to  be  conscious  of 
changes  in  the  circumstances,  or  of  de- 
velopments in  the  characters  of  his 
friends,  which  might  from  time  to  time 
alter  the  temperature  of  his  friend- 
ships. He  never  pretended  a  feeling 
which  was  not  genuine  and  he  judged 
his  friends  by  a  high  standard,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  idealize  his  friends,  and  he 
was   faithful    to   his   ideals. 

The  following  passage,  from  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  those  interesting 
letters  to  herself  which  Lady  Jebb  has 


Jebb  was  given  us,  is  characteristic;  it  is  dated 
from  Cambridge,  June  10,  1873,  a  year 
before  his  marriage  (p.  157): 

As  one  passes,  with  years  or  months, 
out  of  the  phase  in  which  mere  ac- 
quaintanceship pleases  by  glitter,  or 
even  by  change — and  the  "even"  means 
a  stage  which  no  one  can  quite  disso- 
ciate from  self -con  tempt — one  comes 
to  long  so  for  an  inner  life  of  friend- 
ship. I  had  such  a  life  as  a  boy,  when 
the  friends  whose  minds  had  come  to 
a  glow  at  the  same  time  with  my  own 
were  here;  then  they  went  away,  and 
the  world  has  spoiled  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  merged  more,  and  death  has 
taken  away  some  of  them;  but  now. 
suddenly,  and  as  if  by  a  gift  of  God 
who  sees  in  secret,  just  in  this  last  year 
a  second  spring  of  friendship  seems  to 
have  come.  I  cannot  understand  it  yet 
— within  the  last  three  months,  just 
when  I  seemed  most  desolate,  aud  felt 
most  certain  that  I  must  fight  through 
life  alone,  a  group  of  noble  friends  has 
sprung  up  about  me. 

Though  Jebb  never  left  unfinished 
anything  he  put  his  hand  to,  it  is  a 
debatable  question  whether  he  did  not 
attempt  too  many  things.  But  when 
all  men  combine  to  put  work  upon  a 
capable  man,  it  is  diftleult  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  taking  It  up;  and  as 
Jebb's  presence  on  a  committee  or  a 
commission  always  made  for  effective- 
ness, it  Is  not  surprising  that  important 
public  business  should  have  been  put 
into  his  hand 8  which,  as  far  as  his 
own  tastes  were  concerned,  he  would 
gladly  have  avoided.  The  demands  of 
public  life  are  tyrannous,  and  the  bi- 
ographies of  statesmen  are  full  of  as- 
pirations after  the  leisure,  which  If  they 
had  it,  they  would  likely  enough  turn 
into  working  time:  so  that  the  para- 
dox has  become  a  commonplace,  that 
the  busiest  men  have  the  most  leisure. 
The  world  has  never  been  constructed 
in  which  the  right  men  should  have  the 
right  work.  An  instance  of  it  might 
have  seemed  to  be  that  Jebb  should  be 
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set  to  tench  Greek  and  write  l>ooks 
about  Greek;  to  be  the  Trp<xj}rJTrj<:  of 
Greek  culture  to  Glasgow  and  Oxford 
and  Bologna  and  South  Africa  and  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Was  it  a  good 
genius  or  an  evil  genius  that  set  him 
to  be  a  College  tutor,  a  Governor  of 
Charterhouse,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
missions on  Secondary  Education  and 
the  London  University,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, a  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum? — offices  which  he  dis- 
charged with  distinction,  but  which 
might  have  been  competently  dis- 
charged. If  with  less  distinction,  by 
other  men. 

It  would  not  he  right  to  ignore  or  to 
speak  slightingly  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb's 
action  in  the  House  of  Commons.     He 
made  a  place  for  himself  there  at  once, 
and  exercised  an  influence  in  that  ex- 
acting assembly.       If  not  among   the 
leaders  of  debate — he  came  into  Par-' 
iiament  too  late  for  that — he   won   a 
position   of   which    his   university   had 
good  reason  to  be  proud.       He  never 
spoke  on  any  subject  wTith   which   he 
was  not  familiar,  and  the  House  soon 
came    to    know    this,    and    listened    to 
him  willingly.       lie  had  many  of  the 
natural  gifts  of  an  orator,  and  was  able 
to   interest    audiences    so   different   as 
those  which  met  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
the    subject    of    Disestablishment;    at 
Bradford  for  the  Church  Congress;  at 
Cambridge  for  the  Rede  Lecture:  and 
at  Oxford  for  the  Romanes  Lecture  and 
the  Bodleian  Tercentenary  Meeting.    In 
April    1804  he  spoke  against   Mr.    As- 
qulth's  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,  in 
one  of  those  historical  surveys  in  which 
it  was  hard  to  beat  him,  so  clearly  were 
the  arguments  arranged,   and  so  per- 
suasively  commended.       In   February 
1S9.">  he  spoke  on  the  Scotch  University 
Commission    Bill,    "putting    his    points 
with  the  most  beautiful  delicacy  aud 
precision."       In   1X90  he  defended   Sir 


John  Gorst's  Education  Bill  in  a  speech 
which  is  described  as  ('a  masterly  vindi- 
cation of  the  principle  and  scheme  of 
the  Bill — all  the  more  weighty  and  ef- 
fective because  conjoint  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trenchant  and  in- 
dei  indent  criticism  of  questions  of  de- 
tail.'* Indeed,  when  once  known,  he 
seldom  made  a  speech  In  Parliament 
which  was  not  noticed  with  commenda- 
tion. He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Education  Bill  of  1902,  of  which  it 
seemed  at  one  time  not  improbable  that 
he  would  be  put  in  charge,  had  not  the 
state  of  his  health  made  it  doubtful 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  bear  the 
strain.  In  fact,  he  was  a  hard-work- 
ing member  of  Parliament,  ready  to 
take  part  in  the  general  business  of  the 
House,  over  and  above  what  came 
more  socially  within  his  proper  prov- 
ince, an  active  member,  and  on  occa- 
sion Chairman  of  Committees. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Jebb  was  well  fitted  for  parliamentary 
life  and  enjoyed  no  small  credit  and 
reputation  as  a  statesman.      Consider- 
ing  the   need   of  economy   which   his 
delicate  constitution  forced  upon  him, 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  which  he 
could  do  and  no  one  else,  was  it  worth 
while?      It  was  the  converse  of  what 
the  great  god  Pan  did,  "making  a  poet 
out  of  a  man";  for  it  was  turning  the 
poet  into  a  man  of  the  world,  a  public 
man,  a  server  of  tables.      It  was  well 
for  Jebb  to  be  taken  out  of  his  study 
and  given  a  place  and  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  world;  was  it  worth  while 
to  spend  so  much  of  his  precious  time 
in  committee  rooms?       If  we  believe 
the  doctrine  of  nil  interit,  it  was;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  classical  philology, 
it  was  not.      We  gained  some  speeche* 
in  Parliament,  giving  a  touch  of  culture 
and  enlightenment  here  and  there  in 
public  afTairs,  we  lost  an  edition  of  Pin- 
dar or  Demosthenes  which  might  have 
been  a  possession  for  ever.      It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  loss  and  the  gain* 
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£o  with  Jebb's  literary  work.  If  we 
compare  with  the  Suphnvk-n  ami  the 
Translations  the  volume  of  Essays  and 
Addresses*  which  accompanies  the  Life 
and  Letters,  and  add  to  it  articles  writ- 
ten for  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanicu, 
and  other  writings  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, ail  good  and  thorough,  but  not  all 
bearing  that  stamp  of  high  iuveutive 
originality  which  marks  his  best 
achievement,  it  is  difficult  not  to  regret 
that  the  "intensity  and  tenacity,"  which 
was  part  of  his  nature,  was  not  so  di- 
rected that  a  second  great  work  might 
stand  by  the  side  of  Sophocles.  Full  of 
enlightenment  and  instruction  as  arc 
the  lectures,  addresses  and  essays  con- 
tained in  this  collection,  they  are  the 
work  of  a  versatile  and  widely  read 
humanist,   rather  than   a   man  of   pro- 

Thc  New  Quarterly. 


found  learning.  Profound  learning 
demands  entire  devotion;  and  Jebb's 
time  was  too  much  occupied  by  a  va- 
riety of  duties,  willingly  and  conscien- 
tiously discharged,  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  a  scholar  of  the  type  of 
Casaubon  or  Bentley,  or  even  Muuro. 

It  is  difficult  to  lie  profound  in  one 
subject  without  loss  of  completeness 
and  comprehensiveness;  it  is  difficult  to 
achieve  universal  perfection  of  style 
without  sacrificing  some  of  the  fruits 
of  study.  Jebb  preferred  versatility 
and  an  active  life  to  learned  seclusion. 
He  had  a  right  to  choose,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  accept  what  he  gave  us,  than 
to  find  fault  with  him  because  he  did 
not  give  us  something  different,  since 
he  left  the  world  in  any  case  so  much 
his  debtor. 

F.    W\    Cornish, 


THE  KIOHT  USE  OFF 

It  is  often  said  that  flowering  shrubs 
are  too  little  used  in  our  gardens;  and, 
indeed,  considering  their  number  and 
beauty,  we  may  wonder  that  more  Is 
not  made  of  them.  Yet  there  is  some 
reason  for  their  neglect,  for  of  all  the 
ornaments  of  the  garden  they  are  the 
most  difficult  to  place  rightly.  We  are 
uncertain  whether  to  treat  them  as 
shrubs  or  as  flowers.  Many  of  them 
cannot  be  used,  like  other  shrubs,  as 
a  foil  or  background  to  flowers,  since 
they  have  too  strong  an  interest  of 
their  own  when  they  are  in  flower; 
and  when  they  go  out  of  flower  they 
often  lack  the  neatness  aud  flourishing 
air  of  other  shrubs.  They  have  made 
their  great  display,  beautiful  while  it 
lasts  but  often  short  lived,  aud  when 
it  is  over  they  have  a  spent  look  like 
herbaceous  plants  after  their  flowering 
time.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 

*  "  Essays  and  Addresses."  By  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  Litt.  D.,  O.M.,  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cam. 
bridge:  University  Press,  1907. 
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to  treat  most  of  them  as  flowering 
plants  and  to  place  them  among  other 
flowering  plants  in  the  border,  because 
of  their  size  and  because  their  roots 
rob  the  ground  of  nourishment  and 
moisture  which  the  other  plants  need. 
In  a  large  garden,  of  course,  they  may 
be  placed  by  themselves  in  great 
shrubberies;  but  these  are  seldom  satis- 
factory, especially  when  they  consist 
of  many  kinds  of  shrubs.  It  is  far 
more  difficult  to  make  a  pleasant 
arrangement  of  different  flowering 
shrubs  than  of  different  herbaceous 
plants.  The  units  of  the  arrangement 
are  so  large  that  any  intricate  inter- 
weaving of  color  is  almost  impossible; 
besides,  shrubs  cannot  be  put  close  to- 
gether like  smaller  plants  without  suf- 
fering from  overcrowding.  Most  of 
the  plants  of  the  border  can  be  divided 
when  they  grow  too  thick  and  the  soil 
may  then  be  redug  and  enriched.  But 
shrubs,  to  flourish,  must  be  left  alone. 
You  cannot  be  alwa3rs  experimenting 
with    new    combinations    or    removing 
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the  smaller  shrubs  when  they  are 
overshadowed.  Your  planting  must  be 
made  once  and  for  all;  and  without  the 
power  of  frequent  experiment  how 
are  you  to  get  the  experience  neces- 
sary for  skilful  arrangement?  You 
cannot  even  be  sure  of  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  others,  unless  their  con- 
ditions are  exactly  the  same  as  yours; 
for  some  shrubs  grow  apace  in  one 
kind  of  soil  and  others  in  another;  and 
a  combination  that  succeeds  in  a  rich 
loam  may  be  a  failure  in  a  light 
gravel.  Nothing  looks  so  miserable  in 
a  garden  as  a  flowering  shrub  that 
does  not  thrive.  It  is  so  large  a  monu- 
ment of  failure  that  it  may  poison  all 
the  gardener's  pleasure  in  his  garden, 
and  one  sickly  shrub  will  mar  the 
effect  of  a  whole  shrubbery. 

Then  again  the  very  number  and 
diversity  of  flowering  shrubs  are  apt 
to  Intimidate  the  gardener.  There  are 
so  many  that  he  would  like  to  have, 
even  among  those  quite  familiar  to 
him,  that  he  does  not  know  where  to 
begin,  especially  if  his  garden  is  not 
very  large.  And  flowering  shrubs 
have  such  different  associations.  An 
Apple  tree  seems  to  belong  to  a  differ- 
out  world  from  a  Rhododendron,  ami 
a  Magnolia  from  a  Hawthorn.  Asso- 
ciations may  be  quite  arbitrary  and 
may  change  from  time  to  time;  but 
you  can  no  more  ignore  them  In  the 
use  of  shrubs  than  in  the  use  of 
words.  There  are  some  shrubs  that 
always  have  an  exotic  look  and  need 
to  be  used  as  discreetly  as  foreign 
words  or  phrases.  You  cannot  plant 
them  without  incongruity  among  those 
shrubs  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  im- 
memorial past  of  our  gardens.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  the  hardy  Azaleas  will 
look  as  homely  as  a  damask  rose;  but 
at  present  they  still  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Far  East,  so  closely  are  they 
associated  in  our  minds  with  Japanese 
drawings  and  decoration;  and  it  is  not 


easy  to  find  plants  that  will  combine 
well  with  them. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  problem  of  flowering  shrubs— a 
problem  at  once  horticultural  and 
aesthetic— is  peculiarly  dinlcult;  and  it 
is  better  not  to  use  them  at  all  than 
to  use  them  badly,  especially  in  the 
formal  garden.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  formal  gardens,  so  far  as  flower- 
ing shrubs  are  concerned,  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  wild  or 
even  with  ordinary  landscape  gardens. 
The  best  tradition  of  formal  garden- 
ing was  developed  when  there  were  but 
few  flowering  shrubs,  and  it  afforded 
few  opportunities  for  the  use  or 
them.  It  was  timid  even  in  the  use  of 
Roses,  the  chief  of  all  flowering 
shrubs;  and  now  that  there  are  so 
many  Roses  that  can  be  treated  as 
true  flowering  shrubs  and  not  as  mere 
blossom-producing  machines,  we  are 
not  likely  to  be  content  with  any  timid 
use  of  them.  Nor  can  we  content  our- 
selves with  a  timid  use  of  all  those 
earlier  flowering  shrubs  and  trees 
which  make  the  glory  of  late  spring 
in  large  gardens,  and  in  garden  cities 
like  Oxford,  with  Hawthorn  pink  and 
white,  and  Laburnum,  and  Lilac  and 
the  Guelder  rose,  and  all  the  Cherries 
and  Apples  and  Plums.  We  cannot 
forego  the  rapture  and  abundance  of 
these  any  more  than  we  can  forego  the 
innumerable  twinkling  of  Crocuses 
and  Squills  and  Daffodils  in  the  grass. 
But  the  question  remains,  how  are  we 
to  have  them  without  injuring  the 
other  beauties  of  our  gardens;  and 
that  question  is  not  easy  to  answer. 
Where  the  garden  is  very  large  the 
problem  is  easiest.  There  flowering 
shrubs  may  be  planted  In  broad 
masses  and  combinations  on  the  wilder 
outskirts,  and  more  sparsely  and  care- 
fully nearer  to  the  house.  An  occa- 
sional flowering  shrub  may  be  placed 
with   artful    irregularity    even    in    the 
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most  formal  parts  of  a  garden. 
Nothing  looks  better  than  a  single 
Hawthorn  or  Laburnum  placed,  as  if 
by  accident  in  the  corner  of  a  cloister, 
and  it  may  be  used  in  the  same  way 
in  a  garden  close.  But  there  must  be 
no  regularity  in  the  planting  of  such 
things,  or  it  will  distract  the  eye  from 
the  regularity  of  the  main  design.  To 
plant  a  Hawthorn  in  each  corner  of  a 
cloister  or  a  garden  close  would  be  a 
fatal  absurdity.  What  is  needed  is  a 
contrast  between  the  general  order 
and  symmetry  and  a  single  beautiful 
accident,  for  there  should  be  some  one 
apparently  accidental  beauty  in  every 
garden  design,  however  formal,  as  in 
every  picture,  however  systematically 
composed.  Without  it  there  seems  to 
be  no  inspiration  and  no  spontaneity, 
nothing  but  a  timid  anxiety  for  cor- 
rectness. And  here  now,  perhaps,  we 
may  have  arrived  at  a  principle  for 
the  use  of  the  larger  and  nobler 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  at  any 
rate  in  more  formal  and  confined  gar- 
dens. They  should  be  employed,  not 
systematically,  like  flowers  or  shrubs 
of  utility,  but  as  accidents  and  sur- 
prises to  enliven  the  formality  of  the 
whole.  Needless  to  say,  they  must  be 
so  employed  with  great  restraint  Ac- 
cidents and  surprises,  if  too  often  re- 
peated, lose  their  effect  But  the  diffi- 
culty in  every  design  is  to  combine 
restraint  with  abundance,  to  know 
where  to  be  lavish  and  where  to  be 
sparing.  Flowering  shrubs  are  most 
beautiful  objects,  at  any  rate  when  in 
flower,  and  some  gardeners,  therefore, 
are  tempted  to  plant  them  In  abun- 
dance; but  the  better  course  seems  to 
be,  at  least  in  small  or  formal  gardens, 
to  use  them  sparingly  in  combination 
with  an  abundance  of  herbaceous  and 
other  flowering  plants.  There  must  be 
a  sacrifice  somewhere,  especially  now- 
adays when  we  have  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
plants;    and    the    sacrifice    should    be 


made  on  some  principle.  Now  there 
Is  a  principle  in  the  sparing  use  of 
flowering  shrubs,  because  they  are,  as 
we  have  said,  too  large  for  units  in 
any  ordered  combination,  except  in  a 
very  large  garden.  Therefore  they 
should  be  used  as  accidents. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  acci- 
dental use  of  "ornamental  conifers" 
in  landscape  gardens,  and  most  of  us 
are  tired  of  it.  It  is  usually  unhappy, 
because  these  conifers  are  too  formal 
and  not  interesting  or  l>eautifiil 
enough  in  themselves  for  such  a  use, 
and  also  because  single  accidents  are 
superfluous  where  everything  is  in- 
tended to  look  accidental.  An  acci- 
dent in  a  design  should  be  striking  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  should  be  used 
to  correct  and  contrast  with  the  gen- 
eral formality  of  that  design.  There- . 
fore,  shrubs  or  trees  brilliant  in  their 
flowers  and  informal  in  their  growth 
should  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
They  should  contrast  In  every  respect 
with  the  more  formal  elements  of  the 
design  that  will  serve  as  a  foil  to 
them.  Thus  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  Berberis  darwinii  or 
B.  stenophylla,  should  not  be  placed 
against  an  evergreen  background  such 
as  a  yew  hedge.  That  should  serve 
as  a  foil  rather  to  some  deciduous  tree 
with  leafage  of  an  utterly  different 
color.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  In  a 
garden  than  contrasts  of  foliage, 
where  they  occur  once  and  as  if  by  ac- 
cident. Nothing  is  more  restless  and 
wearisome  than  such  contrasts  where 
they  are  Incessant  and  too  varied. 
Thus  a  mixed  shrubbery,  even  if  it  Is 
altogether  composed  of  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs,  is  seldom  beautiful 
as  a  whole.  The  items  seem  to  jostle 
each  other  and  to  compete  for  your 
attention,  like  advertisements  on  a 
hoarding  or  pictures  at  an  exhibition, 
and  they  compete  most  violently  when 
they  are  in  flower  together  and  in 
their    fullest    beauty.      But    a    single 
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flowering  shrub  rightly  placed  in  front 
of  a  dark  harrier  of  greenery  has  your 
eye  to  itself  and  satisfies  It.  iike  an 
altarpieec  in  a  quiet  church.  Nor  does 
it  compete  with  any  l>order  of  flowers 
near  it,  for  their  beauty  is  on  a  differ- 
ent scale  and  of  a  different  order.  But 
in  a  large  garden  formally  designed 
there  may  be  a  greater  abundance  of 
flowering  shrubs  than  is  possible  with 
this  accidental  use  of  them,  if  only 
they  are  arranged  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion and  without  too  great  variety. 
The  best  Rose  gardens  give  us  hints 
for  the  treatment  of  other  flowering 
shrul**  by  which  we  have  not  yet 
profited  much.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  shrubberies 
arranged  like  roserles,  not  in  a  thicket 
all  struggling  together  for  life  and 
notice,  but  widely  spaced  at  regular 
intervals  and  with  regular  repetitions 
and  alternations.  In  such  a  shrubbery 
only  a  few  kinds  should  be  planted. 
Uarmony  and  simplicity,  rather  than 
•iriety,  should  be  aimed  at,  and  the 
dii  -ent  shrubs  should  be  chosen  so 
as  to  agree  or  contrast  well  together 
In  the  color  and  character  of  their 
foliage  and  in  their  habit  of  growth, 
and  also  to  provide  a  succession  of 
bloom.  Lower  growing  shrubs  might 
be  placed  l»etween  the  teller  ones,  just 
as  dwarf  Hoses  fill  up  the  spaces  in  a 
rosery  between  the  occasional  great 
pillar  Hoses.  Thus  a  shrubbery  with 
pink  Hawthorn  and  the  tallest  Phila- 
delphus  (Syringa)  alternating  at  regu- 
lar intervals  might  be  filled  up  with 
masses  of  Lavender  and  Cytisus 
pra?cox.  But  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  such  a  shrubbery  are  innumer- 
able, and  we  only  mention  this  one  as 
an  example.  When  the  taller  shrubs 
are  straight  and  aspiring  in  their 
growth,  those  in  between  should  be  of 
a  more  spreading  and  bushy  habit;  and 
these  smaller  shrubs  should  be  planted 
as  clos*»  together  and  be  encouraged  to 
grow     as     evenly     as     possible.       The 


ground  must  be  well  covered  at  ail 
costs,  and  nil  the  shrubs  must  thrive. 
or  else  the  effect  will  be  more  ragged 
even  than  in  the  ordinary  mixed  shrub- 
bery. There  is  no  reasou  why  some 
of  the  tall  pillar  Hoses  should  not  have 
their  place  in  such  an  arrangement, 
alternating  with  Lilacs  or  some  of  the 
taller  Spiralis.  Nothing  can  look  bet- 
ter than  pillars  of  Dorothy  Perkins  en- 
circled with  La  vender  or  some  other 
low-growing  glaucous-leaved  shrub. 
Where  there  are  spaces  between  the 
smaller  shrubs  they  may  be  filled  with 
masses  of  German  Irises  or  Pinks  or 
any  other  plant  that  keeps  some  of  its 
beauty  all  the  year.  But  in  any  case 
the  shrubs,  whetiier  massed  or  single, 
should  be  regular  in  their  arrangement 
and  but  little  varied  in  kind. 

The  use  of  shrubs  aUiut  a  lawn  is 
a  very  difficult  problem,  especially  in 
landscape  gardens  where  there  is  no 
formal  or  quiet  background  to  serve  as 
a  foil  for  them.  Shrubs  seldom  look 
well  when  they  are  planted  at  regular 
intervals  about  a  lawn,  especially  if 
they  are  at  all  stiff  or  formal  in  habit. 
On  the  other  hand,  single  shrubs 
dotted  here  and  there  are  apt  to  seem 
pointless  and  forlorn;  and  so  are  beds 
of  low-growing  shrubs  such  as  Rhodo- 
dendrons or  Azaleas.  These  need  a 
background  of  quiet  greenery  and  some 
place  that  seems  to  be  made  for  them, 
not  cut  out  arbitrarily  from  a  great 
expanse  of  grass.  They  should,  there- 
fore, always  be  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
lawn  and  in  some  bay  encircled  with 
taller  shrubs  or  trees.  Then  they  may 
have  a  splendid  effect  when  in  flower. 
Of  the  larger  shrubs  the  best  for  the 
lawn  are  those  which  become  small 
trees  in  time,  such  as  Hawthorns, 
Judas  trees,  and  Apples.  It  is  strange 
that  Apple  trees  should  so  seldom  be 
planted  anywhere  except  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Apart  from  their 
use.  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beauti- 
ful    of     all     flowering     shrubs,     and 
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peculiarly  suitable,   by  reason   of  their  and  serve  as  nn  agreeable  transition  to 

spreading  growth,   for  planting  on  the  *»ome  other  part  of  the  garden.     But. 

outskirts  of  a  lawn.     Where  a  lawn  is  as     we     have    Mild,    the    problem     of 

very  large  it  would  Ik*  well  to  have  an  flowering    shrubs    is    a    very    difficult 

Irregularly  arranged  orchard  or  grove  one:  and  we  do  not  now  pretend  to  do 

of    Hawthorns   at    the   end   of   it;   and  more   than   explain    the    nature   of    its 

even   where  it  Is  smaller  a   few   Ajrple  difficulties  and  offer  a  few  suggestions 

trees    or    Hawthorns    planted    together  for  dealing  with  them. 
would  in  time  make  a  pleasant  shade. 

The  Tlmo«. 
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0  simple  and  crude  were  the  notions  I  had 
When  I  was  a  callow  and  green  undergrad! 

And  simplest  of  all  were  the  thoughts  that   were  mine 
On  how  to  excel  in  the  i>edagogue  line. 

1  fancied — like  many  Oxonian  geese — 

One  should  study  the  culture  of  Home  and  of  (Jreece: 
I  dreamt  of  the  grove  where  Calliope  sings. 
And  my  heart  it  would  pant  for  Pierian  springs. 

And  when  I  had  gathered  such  lore  as  I  could. 
And  flung  o'er  my  shoulders  a  bachelor's  hood. 
I  thought.  In  my  folly.  I'd  nothing  to  do 
Hut  set  up  as  Master  and  teach  what  I  knew. 

Rude,  rude  was  my  waking!     I  soon  was  to  find 
My  notions  were  ages  and  ages  behind: 
The  hours  I  had  spent  in  achieving  a  taste 
For  classical  culture  were  nothing  but  waste. 

What  was  Q-Jdipm  Rej-f    What  was  Pericles'  speech? 
I  should  have  been  studying  how  one  should  teach. 
For  What  you  impart  doesn't  much  matter  now: 
The  only  significant  thing  Is  the  How. 

I  should  have  been  busy  researching.       I  ought 
To  have  measured   the  length  of  an   infantile  thought. 
To  have  marked  the  effect  on  the  cardla's  action 
Induced  by  an  effort  in  simple  subtraction. 

I  should  have  been  weighiug  the  toddlers  l>efore 
And  after  a  lesson  in  nursery  lore. 

And  known  what  they   lost,   to  a   scrupulous  gramme. 
In  learning  the  story  of  Mary's  pet  lamb. 
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I  ought  to  have  studied  with  close  application 
The  full  psychologic  effect  of  dictation; 
And  the  chemico-physical  change  that  ensues 
When  an  infant  is  learning  that  four  is  two  twos. 

Ah  ine!    Can  I  wonder  if  men  who  have  wrung 
From  Science  the  secrets  of  teaching  the  young 
Arrive  at  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  while  I, 
A  mere  scholar  at  best,  am  a  thing  to  pass  by? 


LIKEABLENESS. 


When  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
likeable  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  just 
possible  to  like  him;  we  mean  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  do  so.  It 
is  difficult  to  analyze  likeableness,  or 
even  to  find  synonyms  for  it.  It  is  not 
charm.  A  man  may  be  very  likeable 
and  a  little  ridiculous.  It  is  not  mag- 
netism, for  he  may  be  pre-eminently 
likeable  and  have  no  influence  what- 
ever. Likeableness  is  a  quantity 
which  cannot  be  accurately  calculated 
when  we  come  to  sum  up  character, — 
elusive,  yet  immediately  recognizable 
by  all;  indefinable,  yet  the  most  real 
thing  in  the  world;  the  very  essence  of 
personality,  a  force  which  defeats  jus- 
tice as  surely  as  it  defies  description. 

A  man  born  likeable  is  born  free,  or, 
if  we  must  admit  that  every  man  is 
more  or  less  the  slave  of  circumstance, 
he  is  more  loosely  bound  than  his  neigh- 
bors. He  can  say  and  do  more  nearly 
what  he  pleases.  In  a  social  sense  he 
can  come  and  go  without  restraint. 
The  by-laws  of  the  circle  in  which  he 
may  find  himself  are  relaxed  in  his 
favor.  Without  offence  he  may  hold 
opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  his  nrilwu.  for  his  opponents  will 
cheerfully  concede  to  him  the  privilege 
of  being  in  the  wrong.  His  friends  are 
content  to  differ  from  him.  They 
have  a  sense  of  an  inner  unity  below 
the  level  of  opinion,  below  the  level  of 
caste,  below  the  level  even  of  conduct. 


True,  his  convictions  may  correspond 
to  their  doubts,  and  his  doubts  to  their 
convictions.  He  and  they  may  differ 
as  to  what  things  are  "taboo"  in  the 
matter  of  manners,  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  morals.  Yet  with  a  likeable 
man,  men  in  general  find  an  unknown 
point  of  contact  which  enables  sympa- 
thy to  flow  between  them,  though  none 
of  the  usual  channels  should  exist. 
His  likeableness  stands  him  in  good 
stead  at  every  juncture  of  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave;  and  unless  his  luck 
be  very  much  worse  than  the  average, 
it  will  ensure  his  happiness.  But, 
oddly  enough,  though  the  absence  of 
this  quality  precludes  the  assumption 
of  supreme  power  over  men — the  acme 
of  every  ambitious  man's  ambition — 
yet  in  a  general  way  it  by  no  means 
ensures  worldly  success.  Without  it 
a  man  may  rise  very,  very  near  the 
to]>.  There  are  ways  in  which  its  ab- 
sence, if  he  be  really  strong,  may  fa- 
cilitate his  upward  progress.  It  is  the 
last  step,  which  can  hardly  be  taken 
alone,  that  will  balk  him, — the  step 
which  must  be  reached  by  the  help  of 
willing  shoulders. 

Likeable  men,  however,  by  no  means 
always  get  on.  They  very  often  lack 
the  qualities  which  make  directly  for 
success,  and  likeableness  seems  very 
commonly  to  be  given,  as  it  were,  in 
compensation.  It  is  not  seldom  to  be 
found    apart    from    that    mental    and 
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physical  energy  which  is  essential  to 
much  accomplishment,  and  sometimes 
— though  much  less  often  than  writers 
of  fiction  would  have  us  believe — it 
accompanies  a  very  real  want  of  prin- 
ciple. A  likeable  man  is  tempted  to  be 
generous  before  he  is  just  His  sense 
of  moral  proportion  is  sometimes 
faulty,  and  he  forgets  that  rectitude  is 
a  more  important  matter  than  the  doing 
of  good  turns.  Likeableness  flourishes 
best  in  a  soil  of  virtue;  but  it  is  not 
precluded  by  the  moderate  practice  of 
many  of  the  vices.  The  only  thing 
which'  certainly  forbids  it  is  that  curi- 
ous form  of  insensibility  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  call  cold- 
heartedness.  This,  again,  is  a  difficult 
quality  to  describe,  and  though  found 
in  conjunction  with  the  very  worst 
faults,  it  is  quite  common  in  their  ab- 
sence, and  is  compatible  with  a  duti- 
ful disposition  untainted  by  cruelty. 

We  think  this  strange  inner  frigidity 
is  quite  as  common  among  men  as 
women,  but  among  the  latter  it  is  more 
immediately  recognizable.  It  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  cold-hearted  women 
are  always  unattractive.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  sometimes  a  strange 
attraction  like  that  which  surrounds 
dangerous  heights.  A  cold  heart  pre- 
cludes worry  and  makes  for  health, 
and  therefore  for  good  looks.  It  goes, 
too,  with  a  certain  form  of  cleverness, 
and  need  not  go  with  frivolity.  There 
is  very  often  a  peculiar  glitter,  both 
mental  and  physical,  particularly  if  she 
belong  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
about  a  cold-hearted  woman  which 
prevents  her  presence  being  ignored  by 
either  sex.  She  is  distinguished  not 
seldom  for  her  bright  eyes,  bright  wits, 
and  a  kind  of  hard,  bright  polish.  In 
circles  where  a  show  of  sympathy  is 
considered  essential  to  the  best  man- 
ners an  inner  frigidity  is  less  patent; 
but  the  frost  of  a  cold  heart  is  soon 
felt  from  behind  the  softest  voice,  the 
most  unflagging  attention,  the  most  de- 


termined show  of  indulgence  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Indeed,  in  these  appar- 
ently warm  wrappings  the  low  temper- 
ature of  the  central  ice  is  perhaps  best 
preserved.  Outside  the  cultivated 
class  we  may,  of  course,  find  many  bad 
hearts,  but  icy  ones  are  very  rare,  and 
such  as  there  are  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look because  their  owners  so  often  pos- 
sess the  qualities  we  like  to  see  in 
those  below  us,  and,  warmed  by  our 
own  consciousness  of  approval,  we 
avoid  all  sense  of  chill.  We  wonder 
sometimes  why  such  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful persons  are  not  more  popular 
in  their  own  class — a  class  which  can 
so  ill  afford  to  be  impulsive — and  it 
may  be  long  before  we  discover  the 
cold  heart  which  serves  to  keep  equals 
at  a  distance. 

Now  and  then  a  cold  heart  will  lend 
to  a  young  man  a  certain  dignity.  It 
is  a  preservative  against  many  forms 
of  silliness.  It  may  look  very  much 
like  strength,  and  it  is  difficult,  at  any 
rate,  for  his  contemporaries  to  get  near 
enough  to  a  cold-hearted  man  to  feel 
any  contempt  for  him.  In  middle  life 
his  friends  fall  away,  chilled  the  more 
effectually  by  a  long  stay  in  a  frosty 
atmosphere.  An  admiration  for  ex- 
treme composure  wears  off.  and  we 
learn  to  be  content  to  like  people  and 
not  know  why.  It  is  wThen  we  are 
young  that  we  confuse  self-control  with 
absence  of  emotion,  and  it  is  inexperi- 
ence which  makes  us  count  up  qualities 
and  seek  by  arithmetic  to  solve  the 
problem  of  personality.  In  every 
really  likeable  character  there  is  a  prim- 
itive element.  Shakespeare's  words 
about  the  touch  of  Nature,  hackneyed 
as  they  have  become,  still  throw  more 
light  than  any  treatise,  however  long, 
upon  the  difficult  question  of  sympa- 
thy. Some  unconscious  recollection 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  some 
instinctive  acknowledgment  of  human 
relationship,  exists  wherever  likeable- 
ness is  seen  as  a  marked  characteristic. 
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Jt  is  a  quality  which  destroys  isolation, 
and  enables  a  man,  as  we  say,  to  enter 
into  the  life  of  other  people.  This  by 
no  means  necessarily  implies  excep- 
tional unselfishness.  Such  unselfish- 
ness is  not  i>ossil)lc  apart  from  moral 
energy  and  of  that  a  likeable  man  is  oc- 
casionally almost  destitute. 

Cold-hearted  i>eople,  to  whatever 
<lass  they  may  belong,  have  about  them 
something  of  sophistication.  They  are 
never  simple.  They  are  cut  off  from 
the  common  life  of  the  world.       They 
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are  not  susceptible  to  those  currents 
of  emotion  which  are  conveyed  to  all 
the  branches  that  still  draw  life  from 
the  original  stem.  They  may  be  good, 
bad,  or '  indifferent  people,  useful  or 
detrimental  in  the  world,  but  whichever 
they  are.  they  are  always  self-satisfied. 
They  never  repent,  and  therefore  the 
world  never  forgives  them;  but  they  do 
very  well  without  its  grace,  and  if 
they  miss  the  best  that  life  has  to  give, 
they  are  also  spared  the  worst. 


THE   POETRY  OF   THE    IlIItLE. 


The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  essentially 
expressed  in  symbol.  That  is  why  its 
appeal  increases  with  the  passage  of 
the  years.  The  Hebrews  rarely,  if 
ever,  visualized.  Visualization,  as  mod- 
ern psychologists  have  demonstrated, 
is  largely  the  prerogative  of  children. 
Almost  all  children  sec  things  with  the 
inward  eye  in  sharp-cut  form  and  dis- 
tinct colors.  This  faculty  of  interior 
sight  is  preserved  by  some — by  the 
painters,  by  those  of  secure  artistic  per- 
ception— to  the  end  of  their  days.  But 
In  the  majority  it  vanishes  with  the 
transformation  from  the  child  world 
into  the  adult  world.  That  trans- 
formation is  not  (as  in  the  old  theory) 
an  insensible  development  of  a  grad- 
ual growth.  It  is  the  deliberate  death 
of  one  world,  the  birth  of  another. 
Children  attempt  to  make  visions  of 
the  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  literature 
of  the  Bible.  The  apparatus  breaks  in 
their  hands.  They  are  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed. Artists  have  essayed  the 
same  task,  and  found  the  results  gro- 
tesque. You  cannot  draw  on  paper 
(as  Blake  has  demonstrated)  one  whose 
"hair  was  like  wool,"  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  seven  candlesticks,  •'holding  in  his 
right  hand  seven  stars,"  "out  of  whose 
mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword."     You  can- 


not set  to  definite  outline  and  color  a 
mystical  and  restless  imagery  which 
associates  with  words  of  transcendent 
import  flashing  appearances  of  light 
and  splendor  and  shadow.  The  Middle 
Age  was  a  Child  Age,  vanishing  as 
childhood  vanishes,  with  the  birth  of 
the  world  of  to-day.  The  Middle  Age 
made  desperate  attempts  to  convert  the 
Apocalypse  into  a  definite  panorama 
of  things  seen.  The  result  is  a  failure: 
whether  in  Angelico's  heaven  or  in  Bot- 
ticelli's hell.  Rossetti,  a  child  of  the 
Italian  fourteenth  century,  straying 
homeless  between  Chelsea  and  Black- 
friars,  confessed  that  his  favorite  read- 
ing was  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 
But  the  Heaven  over  whose  golden  bar 
the  "Blessed  Damozel"  leant,  with  its 
adorable,  yellow-haired  maidens  and  its 
pleasant  houses  and  gardens,  was  some- 
thing timid  and  emasculated  in  com- 
parison with  the  tremendous,  almost 
inarticulate,  suggestions  of  the  original 
documents.  Professor  Wernle,  a  Ger- 
man theologian  of  painstaking  erudi- 
tion and  scanty  humor,  has  recently 
expressed  his  disgust  with  these  bar- 
baric visions  of  jewels  and  gold,  this 
cube  (as  he  calls  it)  suspended  in  mid- 
air, with  beasts  full  of  eyes  inside  and 
out.  and  armies  which  still  fiercely  de- 
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light  in  war.  Yet  to  the  old,  amongst 
whom  visualization  has  largely  passed 
into  symbolism,  the  Apocalypse  is  al- 
ways the  favorite  book  of  the  Bible. 
And    in    all    the    confused    centuries, 

,  where  each  generation  of  humanity  has 
flared  and  faded,  the  heart's  longing 
for  some  attainment  inexpressible  in 
exact  reasoning  has  found  its  satisfac- 
tion in  these  stupendous  visions  of  light 
and  sound  and  motion:  in  the  concep- 
tion of  a  city  whose  streets  are  pure 
gold  like  transparent  glass,  whose  foun- 
dations are  garnished  with  jasper  and 
jacinth  and  emerald:  every  one  of 
whose  several  gates  is  one  pearl:  in  the 
midst  of  whose  streets  is  a  Tree  of 
Life,  bearing  all  manner  of  fruit: 
"whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations." 

It  is  the  poetry  of  symbolism  which 
thus  ultimately  couquers.  and  this  po- 
etry has  become  associated  with  a  tra- 
dition which  hangs  upon  certain  great 
words  with  imperishable  associations. 
"Star,"  "glory,"  "everlasting  Joy."  "as 
the  voice  of  many  waters."  "the  sound 
of  the  millstone,"  "the  light  of  the  rail- 
die" — a  thousand  other  expressions 
which  In  themselves  may  be  almost  un- 
meaning, have  come  to  enjoy  signifi- 
cance through  the  reverberation  of  the 
suggestion  which  they  immediately 
awaken.  For  these  suggestions  are 
not  merely  carved  on  every  building 
and  incorporated  into  every  literature: 
they  have  become  part  of  the  very 
blood  and  sinew  of  the  cori>orate  tra- 

'  dition  which  has  made  the  inherited 
life  of  the  people.  That  is  why  (for 
example)  the  great  novelists  fall  back, 
in  their  moments  of  supreme  expres- 
sion, upon  the  Bible  simile  and  quota- 
tion, which  complete  almost  all  the 
greatest  passages  of  English  literature. 
And  the  ultimate  impression  is  of  some- 
thing said  for  all  time — fitting  and  com- 
plete. In  the  "School  for  Saints," 
the  little  disreputable  attorney,  whose 
one  reputable  element  Is  his  devotion  to 


his  religion,  is  being  taunted  by  its  op- 
ponents with  its  obvious  approaching 
destruction.  "What  of  this?"  he  is 
asked,  "and  of  this?"  as  he  is  taken 
through  Europe  and  exhibited  the  na- 
tions in  arms  against  the  Church. 
"How  do  I  answer?"  he  asks,  in  a  sud- 
den flash  of  inward  fire.  "And  the 
multitude  of  all  the  nations  that  fight 
against  Ariel,  even  all  that  fight  against 
her  and  distress  her,  shall  become  as 
a  dream,  as  a  watch  in  the  night."  In 
"Westward  Ho,"  the  tired  band  of  wan- 
derers In  the  South  American  forests, 
searching  for  the  El  Dorado,  are  ar- 
rested at  the  last  by  the  testimony  of 
the  old  fighter  and  mystic.  "I  have 
long  had  a  voice  within  which  saitb,"' 
he  declared,  "Salvation  Yeo.  thou  shalt 
never  behold  the  Golden  City  which  is 
on  earth,  where  heathens  worship  sun 
and  moon  and  the  hosts  of  heaven:  be 
content  therefore  to  see  that  Golden 
City  which  is  above,  where  is  neither 
sun  nor  moon,  but  the  Lord  God  ami 
the  Lamb  are  the  light  thereof.'  "  And 
in  one  of  the  familiar  scenes  in  Eng- 
lish literature — on  the  return  of  Henry 
Esmond  from  the  wars — Thackeray 
uses  the  poetry  of  the  same  reverbera- 
ting memories.  "To-day.  Henry,  in 
the  anthem  when  they  sang  it.  'When 
the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion 
we  were  like  them  that  dream.'  I 
thought,  yes,  like  them  that  dream — 
them  that  dream.  And  then  it  went, 
'They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in 
joy:  and  he  that  goeth  forth  and  weep- 
eth  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  re- 
joicing, bringing  his  sheaves  with  him'; 
I  looked  up  from  the  book  and  saw 
you.  I  was  not  surprised  when  1  saw 
you.  I  knew  you  would  come,  my 
dear,  and  saw  the  gold  sunshine  round 
your  head." 

Beyond  this  symbolism  and  these  as- 
sociations the  poetry  of  the  Bible  abides 
as  the  first  and  also  final  presentation 
of  the  great  «'lemeutal  emotions.  The 
reader    apprehends    often,    as    with    a 
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sudden  shock  of  surprise,  that  the  es- 
sentials of  human  nature  remain  en- 
tirely unaltered  by  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  progress  and  of  time.  Across  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  over  the  fever- 
ish life  of  generations  whose  bodily 
atoms  have  resolved  themselves  into 
dust  and  thin  air,  there  sounds  the  un- 
changing music  of  love,  and  loss,  and 
longing.  It  is  in  a  remote  legend  of  a 
Moabite  and  a  Hebrew,  with  uncouth 
names,  and  no  distinction  of  fame  or 
lineage,  preserved — a  torn  fragment, 
as  if  by  accident — that  men  and  women 
find  to-day  the  perfect  expression  of  an 
undying  affection — "Whither  thou  goest 
I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will 
lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
thy  God  my  God.  Where  thou  diest 
will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried; 
the  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if 
aught  but  death  part  me  from  thee." 
It  is  in  a  fierce  record  of  tribal  warfare, 
containing  revolting  elements  of  cun- 
ning and  barbaric  vengeance,  that  there 
is  set  the  most  musical  of  all  laments 
of  human  friendship — the  living  over 
the  dead — "I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my 
brother  Jonathan:  very  pleasant  hast 
thou  been  to  me;  thy  love  for  me  was 
wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.*' 
An  undated,  anonymous  drama  com- 
posed in  the  desert,  and  full  of  its  wide 
spaces  and  questionings,  to-day  pro- 
vides the  absolute  expression  of  a  chal- 
lenge whose  Influence  no  wealth,  or 
civilization,  or  complexity  of  fortune 
has  in  the  least  degree  modified — "As 
the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the 
flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up:  so  man 
lieth  down  and  riseth  not;  till  the  heav- 
ens be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake, 
nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.*' 

This  sp  lend  id  and  spacious  literature 
has  been  vitiated  for  many  at  the  pres- 
ent by  the  desire  to  twist  every  verse 
Into  edification  and  make  every  argu- 
ment support  a  cause.  With  a  fuller 
emancipation  Its  variety,  its  solemnity. 
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its  sublimity  will  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  contains  passages  of  the 
boldest  scepticism:  impeachments  of 
the  beneficence  of  the  Deity  as  fierce  as 
in  any  Swinburnian  chorus.  "Is  It 
good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  op- 
press, that  thou  shouldest  despise  the 
work  of  thy  hands,  and  shine  upon  the 
counsel  of  the  wicked?"  asks  Job  de- 
fiantly of  a  Frov:-1"'--£  whose  wisdom 
is  to  him  as  iucon -  i  ;ious  as  its  good- 
ness. It  contains  ; :  proclamation  of 
an    Agnosticism      ■■  ultimate    and 

searching  than  a  •  f  its  somewhat 
sloppy  modern  re  \  ■.  s:  the  reply  of 
the  Cosmic  Spirit  the  huge  unrea- 

son of  unintelligii  orces  to  man's 
pitiful  complaint-  *.  lere  wast  thou 
when  I  laid  the  '•••  idations  of  the 
earth?"  "Canst  '  bind  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  3  •«  ■  les  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion?"  v  iece  of  Eastern 
decorative  and  sei  s.;.  s  love  poetry  in 
praise  of  one  that  '  L>.  l  eth  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  tl««>  -n  >on,  clear  as  the 
sun,  terrible  as  an  ?;'  v  ■■■•  with  banners," 
is  set  adjacent  to  1  :>i«  ce  of  shattering 
Eastern  pessimism  t  ng  like  the  wail- 
ing wind  in  a  desei  i:-J  city— "Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  v  uty."  The  story 
passes  from  the  >/.-i  derings  of  shep- 
herds and  wayfar  '<  «>  1  the  dim  child- 
hood of  the  world,  through  the  gradual 
building  of  a  rich  md  complex  society: 
to  its  prosperity,  its  testing  time,  its 
moral  decay,  its  irretrievable  fall,  "be- 
cause It  knew  not  tlv  ime  of  its  visita- 
tion." And  the  m  hoi.  is  set  in  a  more 
majestic  background  of  the  eternities 
even  than  the  va*t  shadowy  destinies 
and  spirits  of  the  northern  mythology: 
from  a  Spirit  of  Life  at  the  beginning 
moving  on  the  f *!•:**  of  darkness,  to  a 
city  at  the  end  u  u*.  re  "they  need  no 
candle,  neither  1!. Mt  of  the  sun,"  be- 
cause within  it  is  neither  night  nor 
sadness,  but  only  Use  splendor  of  an 
unfading  dawn. 
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"State  and  Local  Taxation"  is  the 
title  given  to  the  handsome  volume 
containing  the  report  of  the  first  na- 
tional conference  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  November  12-15,  1907  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion, and  suggested  by  Mr.  Allen  Ripley 
Foote,  its  President.  Nearly  fifty  pa- 
pers were  read  at  this  conference  by 
economists  of  many  grades  and  many 
Kinds,  and  they  are  here  reproduced. 
The  topics  are  widely  varied  and  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  will  find  the  book 
of  great  value  both  for  reading  and 
for  reference.  Considering  who  are 
its  publishers  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  it  has  an  Index.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

/» 

There  are  two  or  three  American 
short  stories  about  a  lost  room  but  all 
of  them  are  unsolved  enigmas  and 
when  one  reads  the  tit* ^  of  "The  House 
of  the  Lost  Court"  one  fears  that  one 
has  encountered  another,  but  the  Mnr- 
quessa  d'Alpeno  ghles  her  readers 
something  much  better.  Euglish  houses 
with  secret  rooms  arfl  common  enough 
in  novels  but  a  nest  of  hidden  rooms 
and  a  central  court  are  unique,  and  the 
author  uses  them  ve^y  skilfully  In  her 
plot,  in  which  are  Imbedded  au  ap- 
parent murder,  a  gondola  propelled 
by  a  mysterious  shade,  secret  doors  and 
stair-cases,  and  a  lady  more  mysterious 
than  all  the  mysteries.  The  heroine, 
a  simple  American  fcirl,  moves  among 
these  strange  things' like  a  good  spirit, 
and  through  her  happiness  comes  to  a 
life  darkened  by  Qiilxotic  sacrifice,  all 
who  have  been  living  in  the  shadow 
come  into  the  su  murine,  and  the  bad 
persons  are  left  in  great  discomfort. 
There  is  no  shatfow  of  probability 
about  the  story  but  it  is  none  the  less 
amusing  and  original.  The  McClure 
Company,  i 


It  may  be  that  in  Heaven  existence 
will  be  tolerable  even  if  nothing  shall 
be  hidden,  but  with  only  human  pow- 
ers of  endurance  one  cannot  but  be 
thankful  that  the  working  of  the  minds 
producing  books  like  "The  Heart  of  a 
Child"  are  concealed.  As  Malbone's 
Aunt  Jane  said  of  spiders  "one  does 
not  understand  their  anatomy,  but  it 
must  be  very  unpleasant."  '  With  all 
the  world  before  her  wherein  to  choose 
Mrs.  Frank  Danby  selects  a  slum  girl 
for  a  heroine,  and  carries  her  through  a 
childhood  and  girlhood  in  which  every 
step  is  a  temptation  to  vice;  shows  her 
life  in  the  shop  of  a  fashionable  dress- 
maker, on  the  stage  of  a  cheap  theatre: 
fills  the  reader's  mind  with  ugly 
thoughts  and  uglier  suggestions,  but 
desires  to  be  considered  as  a  clean  and 
decent  writer  because  the  girl  is  un- 
sentimental and  physically  insensible, 
and  does  not  come  to  grief,  but  neither 
the  book  nor  the  reader's  mind  is  the 
less  polluted  on  that  account.  One 
cannot  but  perceive  the  author's  In- 
genuity of  device,  but  one  gives  her 
work  and  her  intention  exactly  the 
same  measure  of  respect  which  one 
yields  to  her  former  books, — and  it  is 
microscopic.  If  England  and  the 
United  States  were  judged  by  this  book 
and  a  recent  romance  of  manicuring, 
massage,  and  shampooing,  a  German 
invasion  and  a  Japanese  war  would 
seem  to  give  them  just  compensation 
for  their  sense.      The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  deepest  of  all  the  Browning 
mysteries  is  the  popular  theory  that 
the  inlet's  work  is  mysterious.  Pri- 
mary school  babes  set  "The  Pied  Piper" 
and  "Three  Blind  Mice"  on  the  same 
plane  of  lucidity,  and  young  gram- 
marians are  much  more  puzzled  by  the 
mathematics  of  "We  Are  Seven,"  than 
by  "The  Statue  and  the  Bust."  or  "An 
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Incident  of  the  French  Camp."  Yet 
nobody  calls  Wordsworth  mysterious, 
or  mystic,  or  worries  about  his  esoteric 
meaning,  and  more  machinery  has  been 
devised  for  Browning  exegesis  than 
would  l>e  necessary  to  produce  com- 
mentaries on  all  the  codes  on  the 
planet.  One  conceives  the  man 
known  to  the  Browning  augurs  as 
standing  with  reluctant  feet,  blinded 
eyes,  and  deafened  ears  before  the  tem- 
ple, and  proclaiming  that  he  cannot, 
cannot  understand,  but  do  they  give 
him  the  obvious  remedy?  No:  he  is 
whelmed  under  a  Tarpeian  shower  of 
explanations,  comments,  notes,  and 
glossaries,  and  is  expected  to  profit  by 
the  consequent  bruising  and  battering. 
Everybody  knows  tiiis,  and  everybody 
sees  it,  yet  it  continues,  and  now  comes 
Dr.  S.  S.  Curry  with  "Drowning  and 
the  Dramatic  Monologue,"  and  any  one 
acquainted  with  Americans  as  they  are 
is  aware  that  his  explanations  of  the 
l»erfectly  obvious  are  desired,  and  will 
l>e  welcomed  by  thousands.  They 
are  clear,  as  clear  as  Browning's  own 
work,  simple,  adequate  and  unpreten- 
tious, and  persons  searching  for  a  guide 
on  a  straight  road  will  much  rejoice 
in  them.     Boston  Expression  Company. 

The  popular  ignorance  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  children  are  taught 
and  schools  maintained  was  so  strik- 
ingly manifested  during  the  recent 
flurry  of  excitement  as  to  sclioolhouse 
lires  that  both  teachers  and  school 
boards  may  be  forgiven  if  their  con- 
tempt for  "the  indiguant  parent"  and 
"the  intelligent  public*'  have  redoubled. 
Even  the  omniscient  journalist  has 
been  l>et  rayed  into  some  statements 
amazing  to  the  well-informed,  although 
plausible  enough  to  the  general  reader, 
and  the  clergymen  who  have  spoken 
on  the  duty  of  thankfulness  for  dan- 
gers escaped  have  distribute  their 
gratitude  among  worldly  agencies 
which  have  not  earned  it.     I'pon  them 


and  even  upon  teachers  uutntfneil  fn 
executive  office  and  school  board  mem- 
bers moulded  by  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility such  a  book  as  "School  Re- 
ports and  School  Efficiency"  by  Dr. 
David  S.  Suedden  and  Dr.  William  H. 
A  lieu  impresses  itself  as  imposing 
rather  than  as  iKMieticeutly  Instructive, 
but  it  is  a  work  which  should  receive 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the 
public  scl  eachlug.       It   is  one  of 

three  stud  ..ide  during  the  tirst  year 
of  that  th  ■  .ears'  trial  of  the  "fact 
method"  c  -lerpreting  school  needs, 
and  school  it,  for  which  the  New 

York    Ass<;  m    for    Improving    the 

Condition  <  ■:■»  Poor  obtained  funds. 
These  stud  were  prosecuted  by  the 
committee  'Physical    Welfare    of 

School  Chile  a  body  of  which  both 

Dr.  Sueddei  ■  ■>  i  Dr.  Allen  are  mem- 
bers. It  e:  is  the  puriK>ses  of  ed- 
ucational st..  ■  cs.  describes  the  be- 
ginnings of  1  reports  in  American 
cities;  recoil  lie  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Educi  1  Association  to  im- 
prove school  .  its  and  to  secure  uni- 
formity; giv«  -  ■••me  ninety  pages  of 
examples  of  ;■ ;  and  other  forms  of 
presenting  sci:  ■■■  .'acts,  used  in  typical 
school  report-:  •  tumerates  some  lm- 
l>ortant  quest i  .lot  answered  by  ex- 
isting reports  ingests  improvement** 
and  economies  . - 1 •  ■  1  lastly  studies  one 
school  re|M>rt  ■  ■  n  ii  view  to  applying 
the  knowledge  » <  talncd  in  it.  Criti- 
cism of  the  we  '  -  luqiossihle  lieciiuie 
there  is  nothiii;  «  :  its  own  kind  where- 
with to  compai  .  but  in  other  kind** 
it  is  to  the  get;  :Ues  of  Welton  and 
Mann  as  a  rep<-  t  n!'  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Stati-,  •■■  to  a  paper  by  Rob- 
ert Dale  Owen;  .:.  N  to  the  "ideas"  of 
Parker  as  Stuai  Mill  to  Shelley;  and 
it  Is  the  comple*..'>rr  of  such  work  as 
Arnold's  or  Mr.  \.r\.?r*8.  If  the  next 
two  years  bring  •  .nh  fruit  nearly  as 
good  as  this,  tin  -.  r.-nec  of  education 
will  Ik»  wonderfi  .  .■  advanced  and  en- 
larged.    The  Mai       Mnn  Co. 
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The  Mavis,  Etc. 


THE  MAVIS. 

When    sunny    glades    'mid    woodland 
shades 
Betoken  winter  past, 
And    peeping    flowers    'ueath     blrken 
bowers 
Foretell  the  spring  at  last; 
The  mavis  then,  in  wood  and  glen, 

Breaks*forth  in  sweetest  song; 
From   throbbing   throat   his   rich,   full 
note 
Comes  piping  clear  and  strong. 


Then,  like  a  torrent,  a  tempest  of  splen- 
dor, a  hurricane  rapture  of  wrath 
and  derision 
Down  they  galloped,  a  great  white 
thunder  of  glory,  down  the  ter- 
rible sky 

Till  earth  with  her  rivers  and  seas  and 
meadows  broadened,  and  filled 
up  the  field  of  their  vision 
And  mountains  leapt  from  the  plains 
to  meet  them,  and  all  the  forests 
and  fields  drew  nigh. 


On  fir-top  high,  against  the  sky, 

Now  mark  his  dainty  form, 
As  by  the   hour,   through   breeze  and 
shower, 

He  bravely  breasts  the  storm. 
The  while  he  swings  he  gaily  sings 

His  happy  roundelay; 
Good  cheer!  good   cheer!   the  spring   is 
here! 

He  almost  seems  to  say. 

Dear  little  friend!  may  grief  ne'er  rend 

His  bonny  speckled  breast; 
But  may  kind  fate  defend  his  mate, 

And  guard  her  clay-lined  nest; 
Till,  by-and-by,  the  young  ones  fly 

The  summer  woods  among. 
And   safe  from    harm    in   turn   they'll 
charm 

Another  spring  with  song. 

Bright-feathered      birds     may      mimic- 
words 

Iu  western  forests  wild; 
The  nightingale  in  southern  vale 

May  king  of  song  be  styled; 
But  ah!  to  me,  though  he  may  be 

In  quiet  colors  dressed, 
The  mavis  still  for  ever  will 

Be  dearest,  sweetest,  best. 

Hugh  Im  trier. 

Chaiulx'i-H's  Journal. 


THE  RIDE  OF  PHAETHOX. 

Beautiful,  insolent,  fierce, 

For  an  Instant,  a  whirlwind  of  radi- 
ance, 
Tossing  their  manes, 

Uaiiipaut  over  the  dazzled  universe 
They  struggled,  while  Pha£thon,  Pbae- 
thon  tugged  at  the  reins. 


All  the  bracken  and  grass  of  the  moun- 
tains flamed  and  the  valleys  of 
corn  were  wasted, 
All  the  blossoming  forests  of  Africa 
withered  and  shrivelled  beneath 
their  flight; 

Then,  then  flrst,  those  ambrosial  Eden* 
of  old  by  the  wheels  of  the  Sun 
were  blasted, 
Leaving  a  dread  Sahara,  lonely, 
burnt  and  blackened  to  greet  the 
night. 


For  now  to  the  stars,  to  the  stars,  they 

surged,    and    the    earth    was    a 

dwindling  gleam  thereunder. 
Yea,  now  to  the  home  of  the  Father 

of  gods,  and  he  rose  in  the  wrath 

that  none  can  quell, 
Beholding  the  mortal  charioteer,   and 

the   rolling    heavens    were    rent 

with  his  thunder, 
And  Phaethou,  smitten,  reeled  from 

the  chariot!      Backward  and  out 

of  it,  headlong  he  fell. 

Down,   down,   down,   down   from   the 
glittering  heights  of   the   Arma- 
ment hurled 
Like  a  falling  star,  in  a  circle  of  lire, 
down  the  sheer  abysm  of  doom, 
Down  to  the  hiss  and  the  heave  of  the 
seas    far    out    on    the    ultimate 
verge  of  the  world, 
That  leapt  with  a  roar  to  meet  him, 
he  fell,  and  they  covered  him  o'er 
with  their  glorious  gloom, 
Covered  him  deep  with  their  rolling 
gloom, 
Their  depths  of  pitiful  gloom. 

Alfred  Noye*. 

I'*r«»iu  ••Thf  Golden  HyiMlf  •* 
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Judged  by  its  results,  the  most  ter- 
rible weapon  of  war  ever  employed, 
and  also  the  cheapest,  was  the  sword 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  Roman  infantry; 
to  them  the  price  of  victory  was  always 
infinitesimal,  to  their  enemy  the  cost 
was  extermination.  Moreover,  of  all 
weapons  it  made  the  least  demand  on 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  endur- 
ance of  the  Individual  fighter,  for  no 
one  was  called  on  to  face  death  and 
annihilation  in  cold  blood  without  mak- 
ing an  effort  at  self-preservation.  The 
British  longbow  followed  next.  Flash- 
less,  smokeless  and  noiseless  it  car- 
ried death  to  a  distance  of  some  four 
hundred  yards,  and  men  had  to  be 
trained  to  stand  up  to  its  punishment 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  of  physical  conflict.  The 
mental  strain  must  have  been  even 
greater  then  than  it  is  nowadays,  for 
you  could  actually  see  your  death  com- 
ing at  you  without  room  to  avoid  it, 
and  every  man  I  have  met,  who  in  In- 
dia, China,  or  elsewhere,  has  been  called 
on  to  face  visible  projectiles,  has  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  a  far  more  severe 
trial  of  courage  than  ordinary  bullets 
can  be. 

Then  the  chemist  interfered  and  gave 
us  gunpowder,  with  noise,  flash,  smoke 
and  recoil,  and  for  two  centuries  the 
casualty  lists  became  so  confused  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  fell 
to  bullets  or  the  sword  in  any  particu- 
lar engagement.  By  degrees  the  lire- 
arm  asserted  its  supremacy  in  more 
definite  form,  and  since  the  period  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  the  casualties 
directly  traceable  to  the  sword,  lance  or 
bayonet  have  become  quite  negligible. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Peninsula  it 
was  hotly  debated  whether,  as  a  fact, 
a  single  nnwounded  man  had  ever  been 
killed  by  a  direct  thrust  from  the  bayo- 
net, though  it  was  admitted  that  many 


a  skull  had  been  broken  by  the  butt  end 
of  a  musket.  Since  then  the  progress 
of  invention  has  been  most  rapid,  and 
we  have  arrived  at  firearms  that  are, 
in  round  figures,  at  least  fifty  times 
more  efficient  in  man-killing  power  than 
those  in  use  in  the  time  of  Napoleon. 
But  the  casualties  on  the  battlefield 
continue  steadily  to  decrease.  Thus 
at  Marston  Moor  a  man's  life  was  only 
worth  four  hours  purchase;  at  Water- 
loo, on  the  British  side,  about  three 
days  of  eight  hours  each;  at  Mars  la  ' 
Tour,  16th  August,  1870,  breech-load- 
ers being  used  on  both  sides,  and  rifled 
field  artillery,  four  days  of  twelve 
hours;  and  at  Liao-Yong  and  Mukden, 
not  less  than  a  fortnight.  In  no  single 
modern  instance  has  a  single  larger 
unit  met  with  the  same  sudden  and 
catastrophic  penalty  as  that  which  over- 
came the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo 
at  the  hands  of  the  old  British  musket. 
Yet  each  fresh  invention  has  been  her- 
alded by  prophecies  that  its  appalling 
dea dliness  must  make  war  so  terrible 
that  no  ruler  would  dare  to  unleash  its 
horrors,  and  we  have  seen  within  the 
last  ten  years  a  proposal  gravely  dis- 
cussed by  plenipotentiaries  of  all  na- 
tions to  limit  the  further  application  of 
science  to  the  battlefield  with  a  view  to 
diminishing  its  slaughter. 

The  fact  is  that  every  improvement 
in  the  range  and  rapidity  of  fire  is  im- 
mediately counteracted  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  men  exposed  to  it  to  come 
within  its  reach.  Thus  the  farther  the 
fear  of  danger  keeps  them  asunder  the 
greater  becomes  the  consumption  or 
ammunition  and  time  necessary  to  in- 
flict decisive  losses.  There  have 
been  no  battles  so  short  and  de- 
cisive as  those  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Rosbach  since  the  fear  of  cold  steel 
was  practically  banished  from  the  bat- 
tlefield. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  longer  the  con- 
test, made  up  of  a  series,  of  more  or  less 
prolonged  battles,  the  greater  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  non-combatant  popula- 
tion; and  the  higher  the  standard  of 
civilization,  the  more  rapidly  do  these 
sufferings  begin  to  tell.  Two  centuries 
ago  the  conquered  populations  merely 
changed  masters,  and  in  a  seven  years' 
cycle  the  economic  consequences  of  de- 
feat were  practically  obliterated:  the 
poor  remained  poor,  and  the  rich  soon 
recovered  their  position.  But  since 
the  French  Revolution  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat  have  become  far 
•  more  wide-reaching — and  even  in  Rus- 
sia, that  most  backward  State  econom- 
ically— eighteen  months  of  unsuccess- 
ful war  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  a 
revolution;  whilst  in  France,  in  1870, 
six  months  proved  enough  to  occasion 
two  catastrophes  of  a  like  kind;  and 
the  effect  of  these  revolutions  is  almost 
continuous,  the  ruined  rarely,  if  ever, 
retrieve  their  losses,  and  the  trade  on 
which  their  previous  fortunes  depended 
moves  away  and  can  seldom  be  at- 
tracted back  to  its  original  channels. 
The  details  of  our  sufferings,  if  the  for- 
tune of  war  should  ever  declare  against 
us,  it  is  impossible  to  predict;  all  that 
is  quite  certain  is  that  our  losses  on 
the  battlefield  will  be  quite  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  numbers  that 
will  succumb  to  famine  and  disease 
among  the  civil  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  science  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  people  a  power  of  inhib- 
iting an  outbreak  of  hostilities  immeas- 
urably greater  than  any  that  it  ever 
possessed  before.  No  Government  is 
strong  enough  nowadays  to  force  a  na- 
tion into  war  against  the  will  of  the 
majority,  for  the  reason  that  the  army 
being  the  nation-in-arms,  you  cannot 
detail  a  minority  to  act  as  a  firing  party 
against  the  other  and  greater  propor- 
tion of  its  numbers. 

The  outbreak  of  war  carries  with  it 
as  its  necessary   consequence  a   com- 


plete change  of  trade  channels.  Wealth 
is  suddenly  displaced  from  businesses 
remunerative  only  in  peace  time,  to 
those  called  into  increased  activity  by 
the  demand  for  war  material  and  spe- 
cial provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  this, 
sudden  dislocation  invariably  brings 
hardship  to  the  individual  in  its  train. 
If  the  war  is  prolonged,  then,  as  a  rule, 
the  trade  of  the  victorious  country  de- 
velops extreme  speculative  activity; 
and  enormous  fortunes  are  rapidly 
made,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
quered enemy.  The  fate  of  the  van- 
quished is  of  course  precisely  the  re- 
verse, and  though  "modern  victors  no 
longer  sell  their  prisoners  into  captiv- 
ity, or  massacre  them  wholesale  in  cold 
blood,  yet  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
of  peace"  x  they  can,  if  they  please,  so 
completely  cripple  their  adversary 
financially,  that  his  power  of  competi- 
tion in  the  world's  markets  may  be 
wrecked  for  ever,  and  when  the  object 
of  the  war  has  been  to  destroy  a  compe- 
tition, it  would  be  contrary  to  common 
sense  to  forego  this  advantage  once  it 
has  been  gained.  Whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  ruin  a  race  of  strong  vitality  and 
strong  individuality  as  a  whole  may 
be  open  to  question;  but  it  seems  an 
unshakable  conclusion  that  by  pressure 
of  commercial  restrictions  brought 
about  by  a  crushing  indemnity,  such 
wholesale  emigration  of  both  capital 
and  labor  may  be  occasioned  that  the 
race  may  be  driven  to  shift  its  centre 
of  gravity  to  some  more  favorable  lo- 
cation, provided  that  any  such  choice 
is  open  to  it. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  conse- 
quence of  an  Indemnity  of  1000  millions 
sterling  upon  Great  Britain,  superim- 
posed upon  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 
of  a  war  amounting  to  an  equal  sum, 
thus  raising  the  National  Debt  to  2,800 
millions.  Then  imagine  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  endeavoring  to  find 
a  revenue  to  meet  both  this  Debt  charge 
»  Vide  CUusewits  on  War. 
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and  his  ordinary  Budget  as  well.  Di- 
rect taxation  certainly  would  not  suf- 
fice, and  the  conqueror  would  take  good 
care  that  direct  taxation  was  not  em- 
ployed to  his  detriment  at  any  rate.  If 
we  consider  the  exceedingly  low  aver- 
age return  on  investments,  the  conse- 
quence of  years  of  the  unrestrained 
competition  prevalent  in  England  at 
present,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our 
businesses  would  become  insolvent, 
and  every  capitalist  who  had  survived 
the  war  would  make  all  haste  to  find  a 
more  favorable  field — probably  in  Can- 
ada or  Australia. 

But  could  the  working  men  follow 
him?  Would  Canada,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  sufilce  to  absorb  not  less 
than  five  million  workmen  with  their 
wives  and  families?  Would  the  Colo- 
nial labor  leaders  welcome  such  an  in- 
flux of  skilled  hands — who  of  necessity 
would  be  the  pick  of  the  whole  race, 
since  no  one  would  assist  the  unem- 
ployable to  cross  the  ocean.  My  firm 
conviction  is  that  if  the  calamity  of  de- 
feat ever  does  overtake  us,  and  we  are 
defeated,  the  doom  of  the  British  is- 
lands is  sealed.  Deprived  of  all  our 
movable  capital,  and  our  shrewdest 
brains  and  hands  (for  the  best  will  al- 
ways find  a  market  somewhere),  and 
crushed  by  overwhelming  taxation,  the 
Government  of  the  country  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  type  of 
demagogues,  and  the  whole  of  our 
costly  civilization,  which  requires  both 
ability  and  honesty  to  maintain  it  in 
working  order,  will  disappear.  The 
sanitation  and  water  supply  of  the 
great  cities  will  go  first,  diseases  now 
only  sporadic  will  theu  become  en- 
demic, and  the  population  will  be  swept 
away  wholesale  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  bare  limits  which  the  agriculture 
and  primitive  fisheries  round  the  coast 
will  support — perhaps  ten  millions  at 
the  most. 
The  problem  is  beyond  the  unaided 


power  of  any  one  mind  to  grapple  with, 
but  it  has  been  my  constant  pre-occupa- 
tion  for  the  past  thirty  years — ever 
since  in  fact  I  saw  famine  at  close 
quarters  in  India;  and  it  is  my  settled 
conviction  that  there  is  not  a  Bank,  In- 
surance Office,  a  Municipality  or  Rail- 
way which  could  survive  the  conse- 
quences of  National  Defeat;  and  what 
that  would  mean  to  all  classes  of  in- 
vestors, I  leave  each  man  to  follow  up 
for  himself. 

But  if  things  look  dark  for  us,  they 
seem  to  me  at  least  equally  black  for 
our  possible  enemies  should  they  go  un- 
der. We  should  not,  indeed,  press  so 
hardly  upon  them  as  to  threaten  the  ex- 
termination of  their  trade — for  that 
would  be  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays 
the  golden  eggs,  whereas  to  the  for- 
eigner we  appear  as  but  one  of  the 
many  geese  who  would  soon  become 
more  prolific  if  our  share  of  the  brains, 
honesty  and  capital  (the  essential  food 
of  successful  production)  were  dis- 
placed to  richer  fields. 

These  business  qualifications,  which 
in  England  can  only  earn  a  bare  four 
per  cent,  return,  would  produce  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  newer  coun- 
tries, so  that  after  a  temporary  depres- 
sion Europe  would  be  more  than  re- 
couped for  the  loss  of  our  direct  trans- 
actions. It  would  simply  mean  to 
them  the  elimination  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
pensive middleman  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  But  my  conten- 
tion is  that  if  it  ever  falls  to  our  lot  to 
fight  a  group  of  great  Continental  States 
to  a  finish,  the  appalling  social  up- 
heaval which  must  result,  before  we 
could  compel  them  to  sue  for  peace  wlil 
have  already  created  conditions  from 
which  they  will  not  rally  for  genera- 
tions. They  cannot  follow  the  flag  to 
other  countries,  and  if  capital,  ability 
and  labor  are  displaced,  it  is  we,  or 
at  any  rate  our  carrying  trade  ulti- 
mately, which  must  derive  whatever 
advantage  there  is  to  be  gained.       If 
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we  recall  the  condition  to  which  the 
pressure  of  our  sea  power,  facilitated 
by  the  action  of  the  Berlin  decrees, 
had  brought  all  Europe  at  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  contrast  the 
economic  forces  at  our  control  to-day, 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable.  Defeat 
must  entail  social  and  economical  anni- 
hilation to  the  vanquished;  and  one 
cannot  conceive  a  responsible  Ruler,  or 
group  of  Ru lei's,  accepting  such  a  risk 
of  his,  or  their,  own  free  will. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  peace, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  of 
their  possessing  any  free  will  in  the 
matter  when  the  moment  of  decision 
arrives,  for  economic  causes  incessantly 
at  work  around  us  can,  even  without 
the  assistance  of  arms,  bring  equal  ca- 
lamities upon  us  with  far  greater  cer- 
tainty though  with  less  rapidity. 

Suppose  two  great  nations  engaged  in 
international  trade  competition,  in 
which  both  instinctively  feel  them- 
selves to  be  losing  ground — not  that 
this  can  ever  be  the  case,  but  because 
the  increased  competition  cuts  wages 
and  profits  finer — the  pessimists  on 
each  side  fan  the  dissatisfaction  of 
both  by  freely  prophesying  certain  and 
immediate  ruin.  That  ruin  may  inter- 
vene and  be  inevitable  admits  of  no 
doubt;  it  has  happened  before,  but  the 
process  is  slow,  and  time  is  given  for 
individuals  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
change  of  circumstances.  But  the 
people,  through  the  disturbing  lenses  of 
their  daily  Press,  see  disaster  staring 
them  in  the  face  and  reason  that  things 
cannot  go  on  as  they  are.  "If  we 
fight,"  they  say,  "we  may  win,  but  if 
we  don't  we  shall  certainly  starve;  of 
two  evils  let  us  then  choose  the  one 
which  holds  out  at  least  the  chance  of 
changing  our  intolerable  lot:  lot  us  go 
to  war." 

To  those  of  us  who  have  thought  this 
matter  over  and  who  realize  what  the 
inevitable  first  consequences  of  war, 
whether  successful  or  not  in  the  end. 


must  undoubtedly  be,  the  necessity  for 
making  any  such  choice  may  not  ap- 
l>ear  so  evident.  After  all  prophecy  is 
not  an  exact  science  as  yet;  all  the  se- 
crets of  science  have  not  been  disclosed, 
and  it  takes  very  little  to  change  the 
current  of  any  trade.  The  boring  of  a 
railway  tunnel  near  Bradford  threatens 
to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  that  town 
in  the  finest  woollens;  the  re-discovery 
of  a  forgotten  city  in  eastern  Bengal 
threatens  the  Lancashire  monopoly  in 
cottons,  and  no  doubt  many  other  al- 
terations are  at  hand,  some  good,  some 
bad,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  are  seen. 

The  certain  violent  disruption  of  all 
commercial  relations,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, which  war  must  bring  in  its 
train,  seems  an  unmitigated  evil  when 
contrasted  with  the  gradual  adjustment 
of  affairs  always  in  progress  around  us. 
But  the  knowledge  of  what  modern 
war  really  means  is  absolutely  foreign 
to  all  European  nations,  for  never  in 
previous  encounters  has  the  network  of 
commercial  credit  been  so  intricate  or 
all-embracing  as  it  has  become  during 
the  last  thirty  >  ears  of  peace.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand  in  Europe  it  seems  to 
me  as  absolutely  inevitable  that  the 
increased  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  must  lead  to  a  cycle  of 
war — a  real  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest— as,  but  for  the  existence 
of  law  and  the  police  (backed  in  the 
last  resort  by  bayonets),  breaches  of 
the  peace  would  follow  unrestricted 
business  competition  between  any  two 
ordinary  business  firms.  The  more  the 
scientific  inventor  tinkers  with  the 
problem,  producing  guns  which  aim  at 
the  destruction  of  combatants  only,  the 
wider  he  opens  the  flood  gates  to  the 
tide,  for,  as  above  pointed  out,  these 
only  tend  to  diminish  the  losses,  and  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  war  may  soon 
become  little  if  at  all  more  dangerous 
than  what  we  now  class  as  the  "dan- 
gerous trades";  and  certainly  it  will  al- 
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ways  remain  a  more  fascinating  pur- 
suit in  the  public  estimation. 

But  suppose  the  inventor  were  to 
abandon  this  line  and  concentrate  bis 
attention  on  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  material,  in  a  manner,  and  on  a 
scale,  to  bring  home  to  even  the  most 
sluggish  imagination  the  absolute  cer- 
tain consequences  of  hostilities — how 
would  that  alter  the  situation? 

I  merely  offer  the  suggestion  to  be 
thought  over.  If,  for  instance,  we 
were  luformed  on  unimpeachable  au- 
thority that  the  certain  consequence  of 
an  outbreak  of  war  between  any  two 
great  European  powers  would  be  the 
total  destruction  of  all  their  principal 
cities,  since  the  projectile  weapons  of 
either  could  sweep  the  territory  of  the 
other  from  end  to  end — would  that  ar- 
gument suffice  to  restrain  public  opin- 
ion or  would  it  not?  Such  a  possibility 
is  by  no  means  so  remote  as  it  might  at 
first  appear,  for  already  there  is  in  ex- 
istence a  weapon,  invented  by  Mr. 
Simpson  (whose  name  is  already  well 
known  in  connection  with  his  metal- 
lurgical researches  and  discoveries), 
which  can  impart,  by  the  application 
of  electricity,  an  initial  velocity  of  30,- 
000  feet  a  seeoud  to  projectiles  of  all 
dimensions  which  can  be  practically 
handled  under  war  conditions,  and  on 
board  ship,  or  in  i>erinanent  defences, 
2,000  lbs.  weight  lies  fairly  within 
these  limits.  What  the  ultimate  range 
attainable  with  these  initial  velocities 
may  prove  to  be  experience  only  can 
decide,  for  we  have  no  practical  data 
to  guide  us  in  determining  the  resist- 
ance the  projectiles  will  encounter  in 
their  passages  through  the  air.  As  far 
as  we  have  gone,  i.e..  with  velocities 
up  to  2,500  feet  a  second,  the  resistance 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
and  if  this  rule  holds  good  at  higher 
rates,  then  practically  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  these  weapons — one  can 
hardly  call  them  "guns" — from  throw- 
ing shells  from  London  into  Paris,  or 


rice  versa,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  thou- 
sands a  day,  with  consequences  to 
the  respective  Governments  concerned 
which  those  who  have  studied  the 
"Psychology  of  Crowds"  and  their  re- 
sponse to  the  stimulus  of  the  sensa- 
tional Press  methods  of  the  day  can 
easily  imagine. 

Even  though  the  complete  realization 
of  this  possibility  may  be  yet  some 
years  in  coming,  in  the  end  it  is  un- 
avoidable,' because  this  new  weapon 
possesses  other  qualities,  viz.,  absence 
of  recoil,  smoke  and  flash,  together 
with  a  cheapness  of  construction 
which  no  Government  can  possibly  af- 
ford to  overlook — and  ours  least  of  all, 
because  Its  adoption  would  put  a  stop 
for  generations  to  the  senseless  com- 
petition in  battleship  programmes 
which  recent  tvents  have  forced  upon 
us. 

Why  this  is  so  it  will  be  interesting 
to  examine.  The  principal  reason  why 
our  battleships  and  warships  generally 
are  so  expensive  to  build  is  the  enor- 
mous structural  strength  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  hulls,  to  enable  them 
to  resist  the  shock,  and  concussion, 
when  firing  their  guns.  Since  these 
new  weapons  have  neither  recoil  nor 
explosion,  no  special  structural  strength 
is  needed  for  them  at  all,  and  hence 
any  vessel  that  can  float  becomes  po- 
tentially a  fighting  ship*.  Now  should 
we  become  involved  in  a  European  war, 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  predicted 
with  certainty  is  that  after  the  first 
few  weeks,  or  days,  every  battleship, 
indeed  every  warship,  will  either  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  In  dock,  and 
for  the  time  being  the  sea  will  be  free 
to  all,  falling  utimately  to  the  Power 
which  can  extemporize  fighting  ships 
the  most  rapidly.  The  command  of 
the  sea,  however,  is  life  and  de*ath  to 
us;  hence,  even  if  we  agreed  at  some 
future  Hague  Conference  to  relinquish 
the  advantages  this  extraordinary 
weapon  must  confer  upon  us,  in  the 
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face  of  a  starving  people,  the  agree- 
ment would  be  torn  up  and  we  should 
recognize  the  truth  expressed  by 
IHausewitz:  "In  war  the  use  of  force 
is  absolute:  to  limit  its  application  on 
grounds  of  philanthropy  is  to  commit 
an  absurdity" — which  sums  up  in  few 
words  the  whole  of  the  lessons  taught 
to  Germany  by  Napoleon's  tyranny. 

Now  as  loug  as  the  use  of  this  new 
weapon  is  confined  to  the  sea — the 
question  of  extreme  range  is  of  minor 
importance — the  fifteen  miles  or  there- 
abouts already  attainable  suffice  amply. 
But  once  the  pressure  of  our  sea  power 
Itegan  to  tell,  our  enemies  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  compelled  to  seek  the  utmost 
extension  of  its  destructive  radius  as 
an  answer  to  our  threat  of  starvation. 
"If  you  insist  upon  starving  us  we  will 
destroy  Loudon,  and  as  many  other 
towns  as  are  worth  the  expenditure  of 
our  shells" — and  again  our  reply  must 
be  to  proceed  to  the  destruction  of 
Paris.  The  result  would  then  depend 
on  which  nation  could  stand  up  to  the 
punishment  with  the  least  derange- 
ment of  internal  law  and  order;  or 
rather  which  Government  could  trust 
its  people  the  most  implicitly.  The 
answer  to  this  question  only  the  future 
can  give,  for  though  under  quite  nor- 
mal conditions  the  reply  may  be  ob- 
vious, a  nation  in  a  Great  War  is  like  a 
man  in  delirium,  no  one  can  forecast  its 
actions.  No  sane  body  of  men  would 
have  ventured  on  the  risks  lightly  as- 
sumed by  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment during  1702-8;  and  history,  we 
may  remember,  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
peat itself. 

The  new  factor,  a  recoilless  gun  ca- 
pable of  sending  its  projectiles  through 
any  armor  afloat,  or  which  can  be  made 
to  float,  turns  the  scale  of  war  in  our 
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favor;  for  no  pre-existing  conditions  of 
warfare  since  the  days  of  the  long- 
bow have  afforded  us  such  opportuni- 
ties of  developing  the  full  fighting 
power  of  the  individuals  of  our  race. 
As  the  battleships  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  or  crawl  back  to  their  docks, 
the  coolness  and  tenacity  of  the  man 
behind  the  gun  assumes  a  higher  value, 
and  that  this  coolness  and  tenacity  re- 
main the  leading  characteristics  of  our 
l>eople,  the  records  of  every  shipwreck 
or  mine  disaster  annually  demonstrate. 
On  land  we  may  modify  and  restrain 
these  qualities  by  ill-considered  tactical 
methods  and  misunderstood  experi- 
ences of  other  nations,  but  on  the  sea 
danger  is  the  same  for  all,  and  there 
is  not  a  merchant  seaman  of  any  na- 
tionality in  the  world  who  does  not 
readily  concede  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  the 
pride  of  place. 

There  remains  only  to  be  considered 
the  influence  this  new  weapon  will  ex- 
ert on  the  future  of  the  dirigible  bal- 
loon and  the  aeroplane.  The  problem 
is  too  involved  to  be  unravelled  here 
in  all  its  complexity,  but  this  much 
seems  worth  saying.  Though  the  new 
weapon  will  be  far  the  most  formida- 
ble danger  airships  will  have  to  face. 
airships  may  prove  then  to  be  the  nec- 
essary complement  of  the  new  weapon, 
since  only  by  their  use  can  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  its  accuracy  be  developed. 
Over  the  land,  therefore,  the  command 
of  the  air  will  have  to  be  fought  for. 
Over  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advantage  will  rest,  at  any  rate  for 
some  years  to  come,  with  the  airships 
belonging  to  the  fastest  fleet,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  latter  has  either  adequate 
sea-room,  or  can  choose  its  own  time 
to  attack;  more  than  this  it  seems  im- 
possible to  predict  at  present. 

t\  A\  Mauite. 
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The  great  book  which  the  great  pro- 
consul has  written  has  already  taken 
its  place  as  one  of  the  original  authori- 
ties on  recent  history  and  politics.  It 
must  be  studied  closely  by  all  who  seek 
to  know  the  truth  concerning  that 
unique  episode,  the  British  occupation 
of  Egypt,  and  those  who  desire  to  esti- 
mate the  results  fairly.  But  it  must 
also  interest  many  who  care  little  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Nile  regions.  For  it 
throws  a  vivid  light  on  certain  phases 
of  our  own  politics,  on  the  character  of 
*toine  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
most  of  all  on  the  attitude  of  our 
party  leaders  to  that  curious  and  mis- 
understood entity  which  is  known  as 
Public  Opinion.  On  this  last  fruitful 
theme  no  such  sermon  has  been 
preached  in  our  time  as  that  contained 
in  Lord  Cromer*s  revelations  concern- 
ing himself,  General  Gordon,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstoue. 

Of  Gordon.  Lord  Cromer  only  says 
what  many  people  must  have  thought. 
His  estimate  is  unsympathetic,  aud  will 
strike  some  readers  as  ungenerous, 
though  he  does  ample  justice  to  tlie 
heroic  constancy  of  that  tinal  stand  be- 
hind the  shattered  defences  of  Khar- 
toum. There  was  nothing  in  common 
between  the  two  men.  Lord  Cromer, 
if  I  may  judge  from  his  writings  and 
his  public  action,  is  a  favorable  speci- 
men of  that  class  of  Englishmen  Eng- 
land, always  seems  able  to  produce 
when  some  definite  piece  of  practical 
work  requires  doing.  Such  men  we 
bred  freely  during  the  great  expansion- 
ist and  consolidating  period  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  Asia  and  Africa 
are  deeply  scored  with  their  handi- 
work: men  of  high  ability,  conscien- 
tious, clear-sighted,  courageous,  and 
inspired  by  an  inexorable  sense  of  duty; 
on  the  other  hand,  self-righteous,  some- 


what limited  in  their  sympathies,  aud 
sternly  unimaginative.  Lord  Cromer's 
recent  incursions  iuto  our  domestic  pol- 
itics are  as  characteristic  as  his  ad- 
mirable record  in  administration  and 
finance.  He  can  find  no  excuse  for  the 
laborer  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  ill-paid 
toil,  has  the  temerity  to  ask  society  to 
provide  him  with  a  few  shillings  a 
week  in  order  that  he  may  be  kept 
from  the  workhouse.  To  him  this 
seems  sheer  demoralization  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience,  and  ignoble  selfishness. 
One  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  atti- 
tude. It  is  part  of  the  mid-Victorian 
tradition  in  which  Lord  Cromer  has 
been  nurtured,  a  great  and  honorable 
tradition,  though  it  has  almost  outlived 
its  usefulness. 

To  such  a  man  Gordon,  with  his 
knight-errantry,  his  emotional  religion 
and  his  capricious  humor,  was  not  an 
object  of  admiration.  Lord  Cromer  is 
devout,  according  to  the  mid- Victorian 
standard,  with  that  kind  of  restrained 
and  regulated  devotion  which  is  never 
allowed  to  interfere  with  business.  To 
him.  Gordon,  hero,  saint,  mystic,  who 
saw  God  in  clouds  and  heard  Him  in 
the  wind,  and  to  whom  the  Bible  was 
a  book  to  be  haudled  like  the  railway 
time-table, — to  him  Gordon  was  unin- 
telligible and  even  absurd.  He  could 
not  understand  the  point  of  view  of  a 
person  "who  habitually  consults  the 
prophet  Isaiah  when  he  is  in  difficulty." 
He  had  no  confidence,  he  said,  "in  opin- 
ions based  on  mystic  feeliugs.',  Per- 
haps his  impatience  of  that  intellectual 
muddle  in  which  the  religious  enthusi- 
ast commonly  lives  and  dies  made  him 
undervalue  Gordon's  genuine  practical 
ability.  He  would  probably  have  dis- 
trusted Oliver  Cromwell,  and  have 
been  profoundly  suspicious  of  John 
Nicholson.       Yet  when  all  is  said  the 
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enthusiasts  have  their  uses.  Valuable 
as  the  Cromers  are,  the  world  needs 
the  Gordons  too,  and  could  get  on 
better  without  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  or 
Gordon's  character,  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  deny  that  he  was  quite 
the  wrong  man  to  send  to  the  Sudan  in 
January  1884.  The  emergency  called 
for  coolness,  caution,  judgment,  and  an 
absolute  disinclination  to  complicate  a 
desperate  situation  further  by  facing 
unnecessary  risks;  and  these  were  pre- 
cisely the  qualities  that  Gordon  did  not 
possess.  He  was  recklessly  adventur- 
ous, fanatically  brave,  extremely  pug- 
nacious, as  capricious  in  forming  his 
resolutions  as  he  was  precipitate  in 
carrying  them  into  effect,  and  he  had 
never  during  his  eutire  career  shown 
the  smallest  disposition  to  obey  an  or- 
der which  did  not  happen  to  suit  his 
mood  at  the  moment.  In  any  situa- 
tion where  everything  depended  on 
that  infectious  self-contidence  which  is 
the  result  of  a  belief  in  direct  Divine 
inspiration,  Gordon  was  superb.  He 
could  act  with  the  prompt  sub-con- 
scious instinct  of  genius  in  moments  of 
actual  emergency  and  physical  danger; 
and  he  had  also  the  power  of  impress- 
ing savages  and  semi-civilized  people 
with  the  force  of  his  personality. 
These  great  capacities  he  had  shown 
in  China;  he  was  to  make  a  memorable 
display  of  them  again  during  the  clos- 
ing months  of  the  siege  of  Khartoum, 
when  he  animated  his  half-starved  mob 
of  townsmen  and  disorganized  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  to  hold  out  against  the 
Mahdi's  hordes.  But  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  heroism  was  not  contemplated 
nor  desired  when  he  was  despatched  on 
his  mission.  Even  the  Marquis  of 
llartington  and  Earl  Grauville  could 
hardly  have  expected  him  to  fight 
eighty  thousand  fierce  spearmen  with 
his  walking-stick.  It  was  not  soldier's 
work  that  was  needed;  but  a  piece  of 


administrative  business  that  could  only 
have  succeeded  if  conducted  with  con- 
summate dexterity,  careful  calculation 
of  chances,  and  the  absolute  avoidance 
of  all  unnecessary  friction.    It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  could  have  succeeded  at 
all;  with  Gordon  as  the  commissioner 
it  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  out- 
set.     Gordon's  character,  alike  In  it* 
merits  and  its  defects,  unfitted  him  for 
the  task  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
And    the    Government   knew    It,    or 
should  have  known  it,  if  they  had  al- 
lowed themselves  to  think  out  the  pro- 
ject on  which  they  embarked  with  so 
little     forethought.       Mr.     Gladstone, 
Lord  Granville,  Lord  Xorthbrook,  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Kimberley,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Ministers  were  grave  and  earnest 
politicians;   but  they   dealt  with   this 
question  in  a  spirit  of  what  may  well 
be  called  frivolity.      They  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance  of  Gordon's   tem- 
perament;  they  could   not  have    been 
unacquainted  with  the  main  factors  of 
the  Sudan  problem  if  they  had  read 
and  considered  the  weighty  State  pa- 
l>ers  which  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  laid 
before  them.       If  they  had  chosen  to 
weigh  the  question  seriously  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion which  Lord  Cromer  had  set  forth. 
The    alternatives    before    them    were 
either  to  re-assert  the  Khedivial  author- 
ity by  force,  or  to  abandon  the  Sudan 
altogether.      The  former  involved  send- 
ing an  army,  and  would  have  cost  much 
money;  the  latter  had  an  unpleasant 
aspect  of  weakness,  and  would  have 
thrown  considerable  obloquy  on  those 
who  controlled  the  affairs  of  England 
and    Egypt.      Either    expedient    was 
therefore  disagreeable.      But  Ministers 
are  put  into  office  to  do  disagreeable 
things  when  necessary:  especially  when 
these  are  the  consequences  of  their  own 
acts  or  omissions  to  act.    The  Govern- 
ment should  have  accepted  its  responsi- 
bility and  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 
They   should   have   sent   an   adequate- 
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force  to  "smash  the  Mahdi,"  aud  rescue 
the  garrisons;  or  they  should  have  left 
the  Egyptians  and  Europeans  in  the 
Sudan  to  find  their  way  out  as  they 
could.  In  the  event  they  succeeded 
in  combining  the  disadvantages  of  both 
courses:  they  broke  the  eggs  without 
making  the  omelette.  They  sent  an 
army;  and  they  did  not  save  the  gar- 
risons. They  spent  an  enormous 
amount  of  money;  and  they  incurred 
more  than  all  the  censure  which  would 
have  been  passed  upon  them  if  they 
had  washed  their  hands  of  the  business 
in  the  beginning. 

But  how  was  it  that  a  body  of  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  whose  individual 
capacity  was  undeniable,  acted  with  so 
little  wisdom?  In  part,  I  think,  it  was 
due  to  the  Cabinet  system.  That  sys- 
tem has  many  admirable  features;  but 
it  has  some  weak  points,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a 
rapid  decision  on  a  question  of  execu- 
tive action.  A  Minister  is  a  very  busy 
man,  and  often  an  elderly  and  rather 
indolent  man,  not  in  the  best  of  health. 
Comfortable  gentlemen  of  sixty  or  so 
who  endeavor  to  combine  the  anxieties 
of  political  life  with  the  social  ameni- 
ties of  a  London  season  have  no  spare 
reserve  of  energy.  They  spend  a  good 
many  hours  a  day  in  Parliament,  they 
lunch  and  they  dine,  and  they  strive 
conscientiously  to  cope  with  the  work 
of  their  offices.  Human  capacity  is 
limited,  especially  the  capacity  of  tired 
amateurs,  who  have  seldom  been 
trained  to  endurance  In  early  life  by 
the  discipline  of  daily  labor.  A  Min- 
ister does  his  best  to  make  himself  an 
expert  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  de- 
partment, and  he  keeps  an  eye  ou  the 
main  items  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gramme, knowing  that  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  defend  it  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House 
of  Lords.  For  the  rest  he  relies  on  his 
colleagues,  and  is  prepared  to  support 
them  In  the  management  of  their  de- 


partments, just  as  he  expects  to   be 
backed  by  them  in  his. 

Thus  it  is  that  when  a  new  situation 
arises,  which  raises  a  broad  question  of 
policy,  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  are 
often  unprepared  to  meet  it.  As  long 
as  it  seems  purely  departmental  they 
leave  it  to  the  Minister  who  has  it  in 
his  charge.  When  it  passes  beyond 
that  stage,  and  involves  the  fate  of 
their  party  and  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion, they  find  themselves  as  a  body  in- 
vited to  take  decided  action  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  which  individually  they  know 
little.  An  energetic  Secretary  of 
State  can  push  matters  far  by  his  own 
impulse;  but  the  time  comes  when  he 
has  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  his 
associates  for  a  policy  on  which,  it  may 
be,  they  are  hardly  better  informed 
than  the  ordinary  newspaper  reader. 
It  is,  I  know,  a  fact  that  some  leading 
members  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment had  not  gone  into  the  South 
African  papers  till  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1899,  when  war  with  the  Boer 
Republics  was  already  inevitable. 

Never  was  there  a  more  striking  il- 
lustration of  these  tendencies  than  that 
afforded  by  the  Gladstone  Cabinet 
when  dealing  with  Sudan  affairs  in  the 
winter  of  1883-1884.  They  had  not 
consulted  together  over  the  question, 
and  were  quite  undecided  as  to  what 
should  be  done  when  the  time  came 
for  facing  in  Parliament  a  vigorous  and 
determined  Opposition  evidently  re- 
solved to  use  the  Egyptian  muddle  for 
all  it  was  worth.  While  they  were  in 
this  vague  mood  a  London  editor,  with 
an  unequalled  talent  for  catching  the 
public  ear,  began  to  write  up  the  fasci- 
nating personality  of  the  engineer  ottl-  • 
cer  who  was  then  still  known  as  "Chi- 
nese Gordon."  Other  newspapers 
echoed  the  sound,  and  presently  the 
public  became  familiarized  with  the 
idea  of  sending  Gordon  out  to  cut  the 
Sudan  knot.  Some  of  the  Ministers, 
desperately  anxious  to  do  something, 
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and  not  clearly  knowing  what,  caught 
at  the  suggestion. 

It  was  carried  out  with  the  strangest 
levity  and  haste.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Cabinet  generally  was  not  consulted  on 
the  subject,  and  that  most  of  its  mem- 
bers knew  nothing  of  the  decision  till 
it  had  become  irrevocable.  No  Cabi- 
net council  was  held  till  the  22nd  of 
January,  by  which  time  Gordon  was 
at  Brindisi.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at 
Hawardeu,  and  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  come  up  to  town  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  over  the  proposed  mis- 
sion. Indeed  there  wTas  very  little  dis- 
cussion. The  whole  business  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet  conclave,  con- 
sisting of  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  North- 
brook,  Lord  Granville,  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke.  Gordon,  who  was  at  Brussels, 
was  fetched  over  by  telegram.  Lord 
Wolseley  took  him  to  the  four  Ministers 
at  the  War  Office,  and  the  shortest  of 
colloquies  was  held.  The  interview 
was  summarized  by  Gordon  with 
graphic  brevity.  Wolseley  came  out  of 
the  conference  room  and  said  to  him, 
*'  'Government  are  determined  to  evac- 
uate the  Sudan,  for  they  will  not  guar- 
antee the  future  government.  Will  yon 
go  and  do  it?'  I  said.  'Yes."  He  said. 
'Go  in.'  I  went  in  and  saw  them. 
They  said,  'Did  Wolseley  tell  you  our 
orders ?'  I  said,  'Yes/  I  said.  'You 
will  not  guarantee  future  government 
of  the  Sudan,  and  you  wish  me  to  go 
up  and  evacuate  now?'  They  said 
"Yes,'  and  it  was  over,  and  I  left  at  8 
P.M.  for  Calais."  In  this  casual  fash- 
ion the  first  act  of  the  tragedy 
began,  a  tragedy  in  which  Gor- 
don's life  was  lost,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  other  lives,  and  millions  or 
British  money,  and  not  a  little  of  Brit- 
ish honor.  The  conclave  itself  hardly 
knew  what  it  was  doing.  The  next 
day  one  of  the  four  Ministers  met  an- 
other. "We  were  proud  of  ourselves 
yesterday,"  he  said:  "are  you  sure  that 
we  did  not  commit  a  gigantic  folly V" 


Such  in  fact  it  was,  but  the  Ministers 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the  news- 
papers and  the  Opposition  to  foresee 
the  consequences  of  their  action.  Ttiey 
were  in  that  most  dangerous  mood  of 
English  politics — the  mood  in  which  It 
is  felt  that  "something  must  be  done" 
to  shut  people's  mouths  and  stave  off 
hostile  votes.  Gordon  was  not  the 
only  sacrifice  to  this  temper.  Part  or 
the  "something"  was  the  despatch  of 
General  Graham's  force  from  Suakim 
for  the  relief  of  Tokar.  When  that 
town  had  fallen  it  was  obvious  that 
the  expedition  had  become  entirely  use- 
less, and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  said  so  and 
strongly  recommended  its  withdrawal. 
Lord  Granville  would  not  allow  this 
expression  of  opinion  to  be  made 
known.  He  wrote  privately  to  Sir  Ifive- 
lyn,  telling  him  that  from  the  papers 
about  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  **1 
have  cut  out  your  opinion  unfavorable 
to  the  expedition.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  stop  a  mule  with  a  snathe  bridle 
as  check  the  feeling  here  on  the  sub- 
ject." It  was  necessary  to  have  a  tight, 
which  could  be  represented  as  a  vic- 
tory, in  the  hope  that  "the  feeling  here" 
would  be  mollified.  "The  lives  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  subsequently  fell 
at  the  battle  of  El  Teb  were,  in  reality, 
sacrificed  to  public  clamor  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion." 

Such  is  the  Just  and  terrible  sentence 
which  may  have  to  be  passed  upon 
well-meaning  and  kindly  statesmen  like 
Lord  Granville  when  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  obsessed  by  the  terror  of 
"Public  Opinion." 

That  obsession  grew  upon  the  Glad- 
stone Ministry  through  the  year  1884. 
and  led  to  errors  even  worse  than  that 
of  sanctioning  Gordon's  mission.  This 
mission,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  biog- 
rapher observes,  was  an  indefensible 
gambling  hazard: — 

I    Everybody  now  discerns  that  to  de- 
spatch a  soldier  of  this  temperament  on 
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a  piece  of  business  that  was  not  only 
difficult  and  dangerous,  but  profoundly 
obscure,  and  needing  vigilant  sanity 
(and  self-control,  was  little  better  than 
to  call  in  a  wizard  with  his  magic.1 

Yet,    indefensible    as    the    transaction 
was,  there  was  just  a  chance  that  it 
might  have  succeeded  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  supported  their  own  emis- 
sary, and  taken  the  advice  of  their  most 
competent  local  advisers.     Gordon,  see- 
ing   plainly    that    he    had    completely 
overrated  his   influence   with  the   Su- 
danese  (which   indeed  had  vanished), 
urged  that  recourse  should  be  had  to 
Zobeir  Pasha,  as  the  only  man  who 
could    act   as   a   counterpoise    to   the 
Mahdi,  and  create  a  formidable  com- 
bination of  the  tribesmen  against  him. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Zobeir 
might  have  been  successful  in  this  en- 
terprise.     Zobeir,     according    to     Sir 
Reginald  Wingate,  had  been  the  ablest 
leader  in  the  Sudan,  a  born  ruler,  a 
first-rate  organizer,  a  good  fighter  and 
a  man  of  iron  will.      I  talked  with  him 
myself  at  Khartoum  three  months  ago, 
and  it  was  a   little  difficult  to  credit 
with    all    these    notable    qualities    the 
shrewd,   humorous,   kindly   old   gentle- 
man of  eighty,  who  chatted  pleasantly 
and  frankly  in  the  dining-room  of  an 
English  official,  as  we  sat  there  after 
luncheon.    But  we  asked  him  to  look 
back    on    the    past,    and    to    tell    us 
whether  he  still  thought  he  could  have 
checked  Mahdism  if  he  had   been  al- 
lowed to  leave  Cairo  in  those  spring 
months  twenty-four  years   ago.       Zo- 
beir declared  he  had  no  doubt  on  the 
subject.       He   said   that,   as   the  con- 
queror  of   Da r fur   and   the   most   im- 
portant  man  in  the   Equatorial  Prov- 
inces, in  Kordofan.  and  in  the  Khar- 
toum district  and  Berber,  his  influence 
at  the  time  was  still  very  great.       He 
was    known    everywhere,    and    many 
thousands  of  the  tribesmen  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Baggara  headship  with 
-*  Morley, "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  ill.  151. 


reluctance  would  have  gathered  round 
him.  In  a  short  time  he  would  have 
raised  a  rival  power  to  that  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  he  believed  he  could  have 
saved  Gordon  and  rolled  back  the  Der- 
vish wave  from  Khartoum. 

It  was  not  merely  Zobeir  himself  and 
Gordon  who  were  convinced  of  this. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  no  preposses- 
sions in  favor  of  either  the  Englishman 
or  the  Arab,  but  he  supported  Gordon's 
request  that  the  Pasha  should  be  sent, 
and  urged  it  again  and  again  with  ve- 
hement   emphasis.      Colonel    Stewart, 
the  cool-headed   expert,   whom  every- 
body trusted,  favored  the  scheme;  so 
did  the  acute  and  sagacious  Nubar,  the 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister.      There  was 
a  complete  consensus  of  capable  opin- 
ion, and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  says. 
Mr.  Morley,  became  "a  strong  convert 
to  the  plan  of  sending  Zobeir."  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  deeply  interested  in 
the  Sudan  episode,  his  thoughts  being 
more  occupied  in  the  imminent  split  be- 
tween   his    Whiggish    colleagues    and 
those  who  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
openly  preaching  what   nowadays   we 
should  call  Socialism.       Moreover  Mr. 
Gladstone    was    seventy-five    and    not 
very  well.    During  the  crucial  Cabinet 
meetings  of  this  spring  he  was  in  i>ed 
with  a  cold,  reading  Sybil*    He  had  to 
learn  what  passed  from  Lord  Granville 
at  second-hand,  and  we  are  told   "he 
could  not  turn  his  Cabinet." 

Perhaps  he  did  not  try  very  Hard. 
For  at  this  juncture,  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's biographer,  "the  omnipotent 
though  not  omniscient  divinity  called 
public  opinion  intervened";  and  of  that 
imagined  deity  the  Ministers  went  in 
slavish  awe.  From  that  time  onwards 
Lord  Granville,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  falls  back  con- 
tinually on  Parliament  and  the  vox  po/>- 
uH.  We  cannot  do  it,  he  insists;  tnero 
would  be  such  an  outcry  in  the  news- 
papers over  the  employment  of  the 
*  Morley,  "GUdstone,'raUl.  150. 
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"slave-trader"  IZobeir  assured  me  that 
he  had  never  traded  Id  slaves,  though, 
of  course,  like  all  other  Sudan  mag- 
nates, he  was  a  slave-owner  on  a  large 
scale];  the  Opposition  would  move  a 
vote  of  censure;  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  be- 
ginning to  hold  meetings.  The  oracle 
was  supposed  to  have  spoken,  and  mere 
mortal  Ministers  could  only  hear  and 
obey.  "It  is  well  known,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "that  if,  when  the  recom- 
mendation to  send  Zobeir  was  made, 
we  had  complied  with  it,  an  address 
from  the  House  to  the  Crown  would 
have  paralyzed  our  action;  and  though 
it  was  perfectly  true  that  the  decision 
arrived  at  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  was  also  no  less  the  judg- 
ment of  Parliament  and  the  people." 
Mr.  Morley,  and  even  Lord  Cromer,  ac- 
cept this  shifting  of  responsibility. 
The  former  thinks  that  Zobeir  should 
have  been  appointed,  but  he  adds: 

To  run  all  the  risks  involved  in  the 
despatch  of  Gordon,  and  then  immedi- 
ately to  refuse  the  request  that  he  per- 
sistently  represented  as  furnishing  him 
his  only  chance,  was  an  incoherence 
that  the  Parliament  and  people  of  Eng- 
land have  not  often  surpassed. 

And  Lord  Cromer  says:  "I  believe  that 
the  final  catastrophe  at  Khartoum 
might  possibly  have  been  averted  if 
Zobeir  Pasha  had  been  employed.  if 
I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  main 
responsibility  must  naturally  devolve 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  But 
it  must  in  fairness  be  added  that  the 
responsibility  must  be  shared  by  the 
British  Parliament  and  by  the  people 
generally,  notably  by  the  Anti:Slavery 
Society." 

Lord  Cromer,  whose  relative,  Lord 
Northbrook,  was  one  of  the  inner  min- 
isterial conclave,  is  not  anxious  to  bear 
hardly  on  the  Cabinet  of  1884.  But 
he  supplies  the  answer  to  his  own  apol- 
ogy for  them.  Parliament  and  the 
people,  as  he  points  out,  had  not  seen 


his  private  despatches  and  many  other 
vital  documents;  they  did  not  know  the 
facts  and  arguments;  the  Ministers  did. 
What  is  more,  the  Ministers  were  di- 
rectly responsible  for  executive  action, 
and  Parliament  and  the  people  were 
not.  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Cabinet  to  take  what  seemed  to  them 
the  worse,  instead  of  the  better,  coarse 
in  order  to  satisfy  private  members  of 
Parliament  or  private  individuals  oat 
of  doors.  It  was  not  certain  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  passed 
a  vote  of  censure;  but  if  it  had  done  so, 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  met  it  by 
offering  to  resign  his  functions,  and 
have  thrown  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  the  responsibility  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe which  was  likely  to  ensue. 

One  may  doubt  whether  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  would 
have  cared  to  turn  out  the  Ministry 
over  the  Zobeir  question,  whatever 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  his 
Frondeurs  might  have  wished. 

But  it  was  public  opinion  that  really 
affected  the  Gladstonian  mind.  "in 
any  case,"  wrote  Lord  Granville,  '•the 
public  opinion  of  this  country  would 
not  tolerate  the  appointment  of  Zobeir 
Pasha."  "I  venture  to  think,"  Sir  Eve- 
lyn Baring  replied,  "that  any  attempt 
to  settle  the  Egyptian  question  by  the 
light  of  English  popular  opinion  is 
sure  to  be  productive  of  harm,  and  la 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  follow  the  advice  of  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  on  the  spot." 
Lord  Granville  deserved  this  grave 
and  pertinent  rebuke.  "Public  opin- 
ion" was  not  his  master  or  his  em- 
ployer. 

And  how  could  he  possibly  be  aware 
what  public  opinion  wanted  or  what  it 
really  thought?  How  can  any  Minis- 
ter know?  He  reads  (if  he  is  Indus- 
trious) half  a  dozen  newspapers  dally. 
He  gains  from  them  the  views  of  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men,  perhaps  pene- 
trating and  judicious,  perhaps  not,  who 
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have  small  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  views  of  more  than  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
A  newspaper  editor,  a  busy  man  ab- 
sorbed in  the  details  of  an  extensive 
business  enterprise,  can  do  no  more 
than  form  a  hasty  and  incomplete  esti- 
mate of  the  emotions  which  at  any 
time  possess  the  minds  of  the  eight  or 
ten  millions  of  persons  who  constitute 
the  electorate.  What  other  sources  of 
information  has  the  responsible  states- 
man? His  friends?  He  is  seldom  in 
-contact  with  more  than  a  minute  sec- 
tion of  persons  in  London  society;  they 
jnay  tell  him  what  they  think,  but  not 
what  the  people  of  Britain  are  think- 
ing. There  are  the  political  agencies 
And  organizers  whose  knowledge  party 
Jeaders  habitually  overestimate.  A 
.couple  of  busybodies  in  a  provincial 
town  speak  to  the  local  agent  against 
41  particular  measure  or  proposal;  the 
Jtgent  writes  to  the  Central  Office;  the 
chief  party  organizer  passes  it  on  to 
the  Whips;  and  from  the  Whips  it 
reaches  the  Great  Man,  who  solemnly 
warns  his  colleagues  that  they  will 
Jose  Loamshire  or  risk  Coal  borough  If 
they  go  on  with  the  thing.  How  far 
<an  he  and  his  subordinates  gauge  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority 
who  have  said  nothing  on  the  subject, 
■and  perhaps  have  not  thought  about  it 
M  all? 

Public  opinion  is  a  shifting  abstrac- 
tion; it  is  the  passing  impression  on 
passing  eveuts  of  a  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  persons  whose  main  preoc- 
cupation is  not  with  public  affairs. 
.How  many  people  were  there,  during 
the  weeks  In  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  were  cowering  before  an 
imaginary  blast  of  popular  resentment. 

The   Nineteenth   Ontury   and   After, 


who  knew  or  cared  what  Zobelr 
Pasha  was?  Possibly,  if  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  made,  there  would 
have  been  some  violent  speeches  in 
Parliament  (there  were  plenty  of  them 
as  it  was),  and  some  angry  leading  ar- 
ticles in  the  press.  In  three  days  the 
newspapers  would  have  been  writing 
about  something  else;  in  three  months, 
if  the  measure  had  proved  successful, 
everybody  would  have  approved — and 
probably  forgotten — it.  Public  opin- 
ion is  so  uncertain,  so  transient,  and. 
above  all,  so  difficult  to  condense,  that 
Ministers,  who  set  their  sails  by  it,  are 
blown  from  day  to  day  to  all  quarters 
of  the  compass.  No  wonder  in  such 
circumstances  they  run  upon  the  rocks. 
They  cannot  steer  straight  if  they  are 
always  watching  these  flickering  cur- 
rents. There  is  only  one  definite  test 
of  public  opinion,  and  that  is  the  ver- 
dict of  the  constituencies  deliberately 
recorded  at  a  general  election.  When 
that  is  given  the  Cabinet  can  discover 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
majority  of  voters.  And  until  it  is 
given  they  are  responsible  for  the  na- 
tional executive,  and  have  no  right  to 
devolve  their  responsibility  on  the  press 
or  the  platform,  or  even  the  House  or 
Commons.  That  seems  the  true  moral 
of  Lord  Cromer's  chapters  on  Gordon, 
with  their  plainly  told  story  of  national 
misfortune  and  administrative  weak- 
ness. It  has  not  lost  its  application. 
Disaster  and  disgrace  are  as  likely  as 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  time,  to  dog  the 
steps  of  Ministers  who  allow  their  pol- 
icy to  be  shaped  for  them  from  day  to 
day  by  that  confused  hubbub  of  con- 
flicting voices  which  they  choose  to  re- 
gard as  Public  Opinion. 

Sid iieu  t.otr. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JANIE  PLATS  THE  HEROIN* 

rossibly  as  a  puuishnieut  for  his  in- 
credulity, Mr.  Brooke  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  camp  the  next  day,  but  on 
the  following  afternoon  he  appeared  as 
usual  with  Dr.  Schmidt,  and  while  the 
doctor  went  straight  to  the  hospital, 
made  his  way  at  once  to  Eleanor, 
whom  he  saw  on  the  verandah. 

"I  hope  what  I  said  to  Miss  Wright 
the  other  day  relieved  your  mind  a  lit- 
tle," he  said.  "It  turns  out  now  that 
I  was  quite  right  For  some  reason  or 
other,  which  the  Scythians  cannot 
fathom,  the  promised  invasion  has  not 
come  off,  and  Fenley  is  not  destroyed." 

"But  the  people  all  believe  that  Lon- 
don has  been  captured,"  said  Eleanor, 
who  had  suffered  many  things  at  the 
tongues  of  many  Asiatics  during  the 
past  two  days. 

"Of  course  they  do,  and  the  Scythians 
will  encourage  them  to  go  on  doing  it, 
as  if  things  were  not  bad  enough  al- 
ready. But  I  think  there's  no  fear  of 
that.  I  haven't  a  doubt  that  the  other 
Powers — and  possibly  America  as  well 
— have  united  to  keep  Sigismund  quiet, 
by  threatening  him  with  a  general  coali- 
tion against  him  if  he  interferes  in  our 
little  affair  with  Scythia.  In  that  way 
Neustria  would  safeguard  herself,  be- 
sides securing  us  a  fair  held.  And  we 
need  it!" 

"Then  it  is  true  about  the  l'ayab 
disaster?" 

"True  that  the  Grauthistan  troops  are 
cut  off — not  that  they  are  cut  to  pieces, 
happily.  No  doubt  our  men  will  evac- 
uate Shah  Bagh  and  the  frontier  forts, 
and  make  for  some  possible  crossing- 
place  either  tibove  or  below  l'ayab. 
They  will  have  to  tight  their  way,  and 
they  will  be  hanipe/ed  by  non-combat- 
ants, but  once  across  the  river  and  on 
the     railway     they     may     l>e     useful. 


whereas  now  they  are  merely  locked 
up  and  surrounded.  Then  they  may 
unite  with  the  rest  of  the  First  Army 
and  do  something." 

"They  couldn't  march  down  the  right 
bank  and  meet  the  Second  Army?" 

"Through  >\  hostile  country? — and 
such  a  country!  No,  they  must  aim  at 
getting  back  to  the  railway,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Of  course  the 
Scythian  reports  are  purposely  exag- 
gerated, but  one  can't  doubt  that  some- 
thing very  like  a  Reign  of  Terror  Has 
set  in  all  over  India." 

"Another  Mutiny — as  they  said  IT 

"Well,  attacks  upon  isolated  Euro 
peans,  riots  in  the  towns,  faction  lights 
between  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
organized  sedition  in  Bengal,  another 
epidemic  of  murder  in  the  Maratha 
Country — the  sort  of  thing  that  Is  con- 
stantly happening  sporadically  on  a 
small  scale,  but  now  it  is  appearing 
everywhere  on  a  large  one.  It  can  be 
put  down,  of  course,  and  will  be;  but 
the  mischief  is  that  the  Police  and  Vol- 
unteers won't  be  sufficient,  and  troops- 
who  ought  to  be  on  the  frontier  must 
be  kept  back." 

Eleanor  shivered.  "But  they  will 
send  out  reinforcements  from  home?" 
she  said  almost  pleadingly. 

"They  should  have  sent  them  be- 
fore.  The  drafts  have  been  short  for 
two  years,  you  will  remember.  Oh, 
they  will  do  what  they  can,  no  doubt, 
but  the  Scythians  have  pierced  our  tlrst 
line,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  way  to  make 
up.  Every  man  that  can  possibly  go* 
will  be  wanted." 

"Yes."  She  looked  him  straight  In 
the  face,  and  he  spoke  haltingly,  not 
with  his  usual  smooth  deliberation. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  this  chance  of 
speaking  to  you.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
You  know  Arbuthnot's  schemer* 

"Yes,  he  has  told  me." 
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"He  has  not  suggested  it 1  sup- 
pose he  thinks  me  too  old,  but — shall  1 
go?' 

The  strength  seemed  to  have  left 
Eleanor's  voice  as  she  answered  with 
difficulty,  "You  can  ride  and  shoot— 
you  are  a  dead  shot;  you  know  the 
country  and  the  languages;  you  can 
command  men.      You  must  go." 

"I  thought. you  would  say  so,  but  1 
cannot  bear  to  leave  you  here  unpro- 
tected. If  only  you  and  Miss  Wright 
were  in  question,  we  might  well  take 
you  with  us,  but  the  native  women  and 
children " 

"I  know, — it  is  quite  impossible.  Oh, 
if  you  could  only  save  them  and  Janie, 
I  should  be  perfectly  happy!" 

"But  I  should  not."  said  Mr.  Brooke, 
with  the  ghost  of  a  smile.  "My  dear," 
he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  "consider 
everything  before  you  tell  me  to  go.  If 
I  live,  I  shall  come  back  to  you,  you 
know  that,  but  I  dare  not  say  there  is 
much  chance  of  it.  And  you,  left  here 
with  all  these  helpless  creatures  to 
look  after  and  provide  for,  and  very 
possibly  subjected  to  systematic  perse- 
cution by  the  Scythiaus,  what  are  you 
to  do?" 

"God  sent  you  to  us  when  we  seemed 
absolutely  helpless.  Perhaps,"  with 
quivering  lips,  "I  have  looked  too  much 
to  you.  But  God  will  help  us  in  some 
other  way.    I  dare  not  keep  you  back.** 

"Then  this  is  good-bye,"  he  said 
gently.  Eleanor  looked  up  witl^  terror 
in  her  eyes.  "No,* I  don't  mean  that 
we  are  starting  at  once,"  he  added. 
"Arbuthnot  keeps  his  own  counsel,  but 
I  act  as  his  intermediary  with  the  other 
prisoners,  and  they  are  to  be  ready  any 
night.  And  do  you  realize  that  this 
Is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  you  alone 
since  the  invasion?  Even  if  I  know 
when  the  signal  will  come,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  tell  you.  Nor  would  1  tell 
you  If  I  could,  for  it  would  certainly 
endanger  you.  Now  that  you  know 
nothing,  you  can  tell  nothing,  but  you 
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have  sent  one  volunteer  to  the 
front." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  bowed  head 
for  a'  moment,  and  left  her  hastily,  to 
meet  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  was  tramping 
up  the  verandah-steps,  shouting  direc- 
tions to  Janie  over  his  shouWer.  The 
surgeon  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
back  to  the  camp,  but  his  irritation  was 
modified  when  he  found  Mr.  Brooke 
ready  to  start,  and  Eleanor  was  left  un- 
disturbed. Janie  glanced  in  at  her, 
and  retreated  noiselessly,  the  angry- 
tears  springing  into  her  eyes.  Why 
couldn't  things  happen  nicely,  and  al- 
low Burree  a  little  happiness  at  last? 

This  sense  of  general  unfairness  gave 
an  added  sharpness  to  Janie's  voice 
when  she  charged  down  the  steps  pres- 
ently upon  a  child  who  had  no  business 
in  the  courtyard.  It  was  the  youngest 
i  orphan,  the  spoilt  pet  of  the  whole  coin- 
pouud,  upon  whom  his  soldier  father, 
in  compliment  to  a  revered  command- 
ing-officer, had  bestowed  the  appalling 
name  of  Kama!  Sahib.  The  boy,  se- 
cure of  his  empire  over  her  heart, 
looked  up  with  composure  into  the  an- 
gry face  of  the  Sister  Miss  Sahib. 

"No,  Miss  Sahib,  I  am  not  doing  evil, 
but  I  was  watching  one  who  was. 
Miss  Sahib,  I  think  Ghulam  Qadlr  is  a 
thief  r 

"Nonsense!  You  mustn't  say  sucti 
things,"  said  Janie,  leading  him  dexter- 
ously back  to  his  own  quarters. 

"But  I  saw  him  go  into  the  well- 
house,  Miss  Sahib,  and  bring  out  the 
rope — the  new  rope  which  has  not  been 
used,  and  take  it  away  coiled  on  his 
arm.  And  I  said,  'O  Ghulam  Qadir. 
what  doest  thou  with  the  Miss  Sahib's 
rope?'  But  he  only  said,  'The  jackal 
asked  the  tiger  what  he  was  doing,  and 
for  answer  had  his  skull  smashed  in,' — 
as  If  I  was  a  baby,  Miss  Sahib!" 

"I  will  speak  to  Ghulam  Qadir."  said 
Janie  absently.  "But  if  you  are  rude  to 
the  servants,  Karnal  Sahib,  they  will 
certainly   treat   you   as   a   baby,''   she 
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added,  waking  to  the  moral  exigencies 
of  the  moment. 

Leaving  Kaiual  Sahib  in  Joannas 
care  she  went  up  to  the  roof,  and  as 
she  had  expected,  found  the  rope  fas- 
tened round  the  chimney-stack,  with  the 
knotted  end  hanging  over  the  wall. 
That  Arbuthnot  had  left  it  there 
showed  that  he  would  not  be  long  gone, 
and  she  sat  down  to  wait  for  him. 
Walks  for  pleasure  beyond  the  com- 
pound were  out  of  the  question  now, 
owing  to  the  insulting  behavior  of  the 
baser  sort  of  the  population  towards 
their  vanquished  masters,  which  was 
not  restrained  with  any  particular  zeal 
by  the  governing  class,  and  the  fresh 
air  on  the  roof  was  welcome  after 
much  flying  about  between  the  hospital 
and  the  isolation  ward.  Presently  the 
rope  was  drawn  taut,  there  were  mys- 
terious rustling  sounds  out  of  sight, 
and  Arbuthnot's  turbaned  head  ap- 
peared above  the  wall. 

"How  you  made  me  Jump!"  he  said, 
when  he  had  pulled  himself  over,  "I 
wonder  I  didn't  let  go  and  fall  down 
the  precipice.  One  doesn't  expect  to 
find  any  one  here  at  this  hour." 

"I  only  wanted  to  warn  you,"  said 
Janie;  "Karnal  Sahib  thinks  your  deal- 
ings with  ropes  very  suspicious." 

"Well,  it  won't  be  long  now.  Keep 
his  mouth  shut  for  a  day  or  two.  and 
you'll  be  rid  of  me." 

"How  are  you  going  to  manage  it?" 
asked  Janie  eagerly. 

"How  exactly  alike  you  and  Miss 
Weston  are — always  wanting  to  know 
tilings  that  we  try  to  keep  from  you  for 
your  own  sakes!  Well,  you  know 
there's  a  Scythian  reinforcement  ex- 
pected?" 

"Yes,  because  they  have  sent  so  many 
men  down  to  guard  the  road  against  a 
surprise  from  Gajnlpur." 

Arbuthnot  snorted  contemptuously. 
"Gajnlpur  has  quite  enough  to  think 
about  l>eyoud  the  river,  without  bother- 
iuir   over   Bain.       Those   Scythian   de- 


tachments have  gone  down  to  operate 
along  the  railway." 

"Train- wrecking?"  asked  Janie  In 
horror.      He  nodded. 

"Yes,  there  have  been  two  or  three 
nasty  affairs  already.  Of  course  we 
can't  guard  that  length  of  line,  or 
sweep  the  hills  for  Scythian  bands  at 
present.  But  just  now  the  Bala  force 
is  depleted,  and  the  new  arrivals  won't 
be  much  good  the  first  few  days  after 
they  get  here.  But  when  they  find  so 
many  of  their  prisoners  have  dlsa|»- 
peared,  they  will  have  a  tremendous 
hunt  for  two  days  and  a  night,  say. 
While  that  is  going  on,  I  keep  the  birds 
safe  in  a  cave  down  here,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Begum's  cellars. 
When  the  Scythians  are  tired  out  with 
patrolling  the  road  and  following  up 
false  trails,  we  start  by  my  private 
path,  cross  the  road  at  a  place  I  know 
of,  and  make  for  Gajnlpur  from  the 
south  instead  of  the  north,  so  avoiding 
the  places  where  they  will  look  for  us." 

"Oh,  splendid!"  cried  Janie.  "But 
won't  Gokal  Das  tell  them  about  the 
cave?" 

"He  doesn't  know  of  it.  If  he  even 
tried  to  get  through  the  little  passage 
that  leads  to  it  he'd  stick.  But  it's  my 
own  discovery.  I  found  the  passage, 
all  choked  with  rubbish,  when  L  was 
IHiking  about  in  the  cellars." 

"I  see.  And  you  will  bring  the  pris- 
oners through  our  compound  and  up 
here  and  let  them  down  by  the  rope?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!  This  isn't  a  state 
procession;  it's  a — a  policy  of  scuttle. 
By  the  bye.  who  do  you  think  insists  on 
coming  with  us?  Cholmeley-Smlth, 
who  I  thought  was  quite  happy  lectur- 
ing by  interpetation  to  the  Scythians 
on  the  best  way  to  avoid  our  mistakes! 
He's  quartered  with  Brooke  and  two  of 
our  keenest  Gunners,  and  somehow  or 
other  he's  got  hold  of  what's  going  on. 
and  demands  to  be  included.  Why,  i 
don't  know,  for  he  certainly  won't 
fight.    But  I  shall  let  our  people  In  by 
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the  Begum's  side-door,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  with  Barakat  to  keep  watch  for 
ine.  This  rope  is  merely  a  back-way 
of  my  own,  by  which  I  can  get  to  the 
cave  quicker  than  by  going  up  the  hill 
and  loitering  through  the  village  with 
the  proper  amount  of  conversation." 

"Then  there  is  a  path  to  it  from 
here?" 

"Well,  a  sort  of  sketch  of  a  path.  1 
have  been  making  new  climbing-poles 
and  all  sorts  of  dodges  for  circumvent- 
ing Impossible  corners,  in  the  hours  1 
have  cribbed  from  Miss  Weston's  ser- 
vice. Oh,  I  say," — he  had  been  unfas- 
tening the  knots  in  the  rope  as  he 
talked,  and  paused  now  with  it  colled 
fn  his  hand, — "had  you  any  idea  that 
there  was  anything  between  Miss 
Weston  and  Brooke?" 

"Anything?"  said  Janie,  with  Intense 
scorn.      "Everything!" 

"Well,  you  know,  she  has  told  him 
to  go  with  us.  He  gave  me  a  nod 
when  he  passed  me  just  now,  which 
was  to  mean  that  he  would  go.  1  was 
astonished  when  he  even  suggested  it. 
I  thought  he  was  comfortably  settled 
here  as  interpreter  and  general  care- 
taker to  you  both." 

"Any  one  might  know  that  if  he  gave 
Burree  the  choice  she  would  tell  him 
to  go,"  said  Janie,  aggressively  con- 
temptuous. 

"Rather  rough  on  them  both,  l 
should  say." 

"Much  worse  for  her.  That's  what  the 
Empire  means  to  a  woman.  To  you  it 
means  a  career,  your  life-work,  perhaps 
a  certain  amount  of  reward.  To  a 
woman  it  means  that  when  a  little 
gold  has  come  into  her  gray  life,  she 
gives  it  up  with  a  cheerful  face,  and 
no  one  knows  anything  about  it.  Not 
that  Burree's  life  here  has  been  exactly 
gray,"  she  added  meditatively.  "Per- 
haps black  and  white  would  be  more 
like  it" 

"Then  you  think  she's  a  fool  to  do 
It?"  He  looked  at  her  curiously. 


"I  don't!"  with  intense  indignation. 
"It's  perfectly  right.  Whatever  Bur- 
ree does  is  sure  to  be  right." 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  any  life  or 
your  own  apart  from  your  Burree? 
What  would  you  do  if  you  hadn't  got 
her?  She  has  turned  you  into  a  regu- 
lar echo  of  her  opinions." 

"She  hasn't!  She  is  my  Burree,  and 
I  think  as  she  does  because  she  thinks 
right.  And  I  don't  discuss.  Miss 
Weston  with — "  "servants,"  Janie  was 
going  to  say,  with  cold  dignity,  but  she 
altered  it  to — "with  outsiders." 

Two  days  later  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  thrown  into  wild  commotion 
by  the  news  that  some  thirty  of  the 
British  detenus  had  escaped  from  the 
prison-cainp  and  could  not  be  found. 
Even  while  Eleanor  and  Janie  were  at 
breakfast,  a  disturbance  in  the  court- 
yard announced  the  arrival  of  a  Scyth- 
ian force,  and  they  found  themselves 
put  under  arrest  on  the  verandah, 
while  the  servants  were  assembled  ami 
guarded  by  sentries  at  the  gate.  A 
thorough  search  was  made,  the  walls 
being  rapped  for  concealed  chambers, 
and  the  floors  methodically  tested.  No 
bush  in  the  garden  escaped  scrutiny, 
and  finally  the  hospital  was  surrounded 
by  soldiers,  while  two  old  women  from 
the  village,  barbers'  wives,  went  from 
bed  to  bed,  forcing  each  patient  and 
her  attendant  relatives  to  unveil,  and 
checking  the  list  of  nurses.  Kleanor 
and  Janie  were  able  to  state  that  they 
had  last  seen  Mr.  Brooke  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon,  when  he  had  said 
nothing  of  any  intention  to  escape,  and 
his  manner  had  betrayed  nothing  un- 
usual; and  at  last,  after  warning  them 
severely  against  concealing  any  raets 
that  might  come  to  their  knowledge, 
the  Scythian  officer  withdrew  his  men. 
He  took  Arbuthnot  with  him,  and 
marched  up  to  the  village,  where  the 
Begum's  house  bad  once  more  been  in- 
vaded by  a  detachment  of  the  state 
troops,   guided — under  compulsion,    he 
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declared — by  Gokal  Das  himself.  The 
strictest  search  failed  here  also  in  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  the  fugitives,  and 
the  Begum,  whom  Arbuthnot  had  taken 
into  his  confidence,  excelled  herself  in 
the  invectives  she  poured  upon  the  dis- 
turbers of  her  peace. 

The  allied  forces  retired  discomfited, 
and  later  in  the  day  the  news  pene- 
trated to  the  hospital  that  the  services 
of  a  skilled  native  tracker  had  been 
requisitioned,  and  that  though  he  had 
complained  bitterly  of  being  called  in 
so  late,  he  had  traced  the  escaped  pris- 
oners to  a  spot  much  lower  down  the 
road,  where  signs  visible  even  to  the 
untrained  eye  showed  that  a  number  of 
men  had  passed,  leaving  traces  of  Eng- 
lish footgear.  A  force  had  therefore 
been  despatched  down  the  road,  with 
instructions  to  search  also  all  likely 
spots  on  either  side.  This  news  would 
have  been  more  alarming  than  it  was  to 
Eleanor  and  Janie  if  they  had  not 
known  that  the  tracker  was  Arbuth- 
not's  old  shikari,  and  if  the  old  man 
himself  had  not  visited  the  hospital 
that  morning,  ostensibly  to  ask  for 
more  medicine  for  his  wife,  but  really 
to  inquire  with  awful  mystery  how  to 
get  rid  of  a  pair  of  European  boots 
which  would  not  burn.  Arbuthnot's 
continued  presence  was  also  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  fugitives  were  still  safely 
quartered  in  the  cave.  When  he  dis- 
appeared, then  it  might  be  understood 
that  the  difficult  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney to  Gajnipur  by  goat-tracks  over 
the  mountains  nad  begun. 

Prince  Pavel  und  his  companions  did 
not  present  themselves  at  St.  Martin's 
that  day,  l>eing  presumably  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  the 
day  after,  whim  the  pursuers  began  to 
return  unsuccessful  and  angry,  they 
were  doubtless  too  tired,  or  not  in  suffi- 
ciently good  spirits.  Their  absence 
comiwnsated  for  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  anxiety,  though  the  anxiety  was 
now  growing  hourly  less,  and  Janie  was 


singing  to  herself  as  she  hurried  across 
the  courtyard,  when  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  colloquy  between  Abdul 
Husain  and  some  one  at  the  gate. 
Pausing  to  listen,  she  found  that  the 
visitor  was  Gokal  Das,  who  had 
brought  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  which  be 
said  he  had  discovered  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
searched  the  Begum's  house,  and  which 
he  had  recognized  as  her  property. 
He  had  bought  It  from  the  man  for 
two  rupees,  and  now  wished  to  hand 
it  over  to  Ghulam  Qadir,  as  the  Be- 
gum's representative,  but  on  Inquiring 
at  her  house  he  was  told  he  was  not 
there.  It  was  therefore  evident  that 
he  must  be  at  the  hospital,  and  Gokal 
Das  was  now  demanding  a  personal 
interview  with  him,  while  Abdul  Hu- 
sain persisted  that  he  had  not  returned 
since  he  left  the  gate  at  noon. 

The  truth  flashed  upon  Janie.  Gokal 
Das  was  still  suspicious,  still  inclined 
to  believe  that  his  supplanter  had  pro- 
vided the  fugitives  with  a  temporary 
asylum,  which  a  renewed  search  might 
bring  to  light.  Any  difficulty  in  find- 
ing Arbuthnot  would  give  support  to 
his  conjectures.  With  a  sudden  im- 
pulse she  plunged  into  the  fray,  in 
which  words  %vere  now  running  high. 

"Ghulam  Qadir  is  certainly  not  here," 
she  said,  acknowledging  the  Hindu's 
perfunctory  salutation.  "Of  course 
you  will  find  him  at  the  Begum  Sa- 
hiba's  house.  lie  is  no  doubt  putting 
the  cellars  to  rights  after  the  visit  of 
the  soldiers,  and  Barakat  did  not  know 
where  to  find  him." 

"Then  this  wretched  one  must  climb 
the  hill  again  to  seek  him,'*  grumbled 
Gokal  Das.  but  Janie  noticed  that  he 
set  out  with  extreme  alacrity.  She 
noticed  also  that  there  was  a  small 
boy  hanging  about  in  front  of  the  gate- 
way, but  rather  to  the  left  of  It,  so 
that  he  could  keep  an  eye  also  on  the 
side-door  which  admitted  to  the  Isola- 
tion building.      His  business,  of  course. 
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was  to  track  any  messenger  that  might 
be  sent  out  Janle  drew  a  deep 
breath.  Everything  now  depended  on 
her.  Eleanor  was  lecturing  to  the 
probationers,  and  to  call  her  would 
arouse  suspicion.  Moreover,  Janle  was 
not  entirely  averse  from  proving  to  the 
sceptical  Arbutbnot  that  she  could  on 
occasion  act  on  her  own  initiative. 
Glancing  into  the  well-house,  she  saw 
the  new  rope  coiled  on  its  hook,  and 
there  she  left  it,  with  a  well-founded 
distrust  of  her  own  capacity  for  climb- 
ing up  and  down  by  the  help  of  knots 
alone.  Arbuthnot  might  choose  the 
roof  as  his  means  of  egress,  but  she 
felt  a  strong  preference  for  the  surgery 
window,  through  which,  small  as  it 
was,  she  believed  she  could  just 
squeeze  herself.  It  was  the  largest  of 
the  windows  looking  out  at  the  back, 
and.  the  shelves  afforded  a  way  of 
reaching  it  on  the  inner  side.  Once 
inside  the  room,  with  the  door  locked, 
the  means  for  accomplishing  her  ob- 
ject were  ready  to  her  hand.  A  stout 
six-inch  bandage,  of  regulation  length, 
was  the  most  important,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  she  worked  hard  at  this,  doub- 
ling it,  and  tying  deep  loops  in  it  about 
a. foot  apart 

"Now  if  I  was  in  a  book,"  she  said 
to  herself  when  she  had  finished,  "this 
window  would  have  a  bar  to  fasten  the 
rope  to,  but  of  course  it  hasn't.  I  wish 
the  table  was  fixed,  but  these  things 
will  have  to  do." 

She  piled  the  table  with  all  the  heav- 
iest articles  in  the  room,  having  pre- 
viously moved  it  near  the  window,  and 
fastened  the  unlooped  end  of  the  band- 
age round  two  of  the  legs.  Mounting 
to  the  window-sill  by  means  of  the 
shelves,  she  was  relieved  to  find  that 
the  ledge  outside  looked  appreciably 
nearer  than  It  did  from  the  roof,  and 
ahe  let  down  her  rope  courageously.  It 
was  very  difficult  indeed  to  squeeze 
through  the  window,  and  for  a  moment 
she    really     feared     that,     like     King 


Charles  at  Carisbrooke,  she  would  need 
the  help  of  the  enemy  to  rescue  her, 
but  at  last  she  was  kneeling  on  the  outer 
sill,  exulting  in  the  thought  that  if  she 
had  been  tall  like  Eleanor  she  could 
never  have  got  through.  Putting  one 
foot  in  the  first  loop  that  she  had  made, 
she  lowered  herself  cautiously  from 
one  to  another,  and  at  length  stood 
proudly  on  the  ledge,  fastening  the  end 
of  a  narrow  bandage  to  the  loose  piece 
of  the  broad  one.  But  this  first  step, 
difficult  as  it  had  been,  was  far  less 
alarming  than  those  that  must  follow. 
Below  her  narrow  foothold  was  the 
awful  chasm,  down  which  she  must 
venture,  at  a  spot  where  Arbuthnot's 
frequent  journeys  had  left  traces, 
though  by  no  means  a  path.  Unroll- 
ing the  narrow  bandage  and  fastening 
it  round  her,  so  as  to  leave  both  hands 
free,  she  began  the  descent,  keeping 
her  face  resolutely  turned  to  the  cliff. 
Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  average 
height,  and  Janie.  in  these  days  of 
giantesses,  a  distinctly  short  woman, 
so  that  his  footholds  were  almost  be- 
yond her  reach.  More  than  once  she 
wan  reduced  to  grasping  her  rope  and 
letting  herself  slide  an  inch  or  two, 
which  felt  like  yards,  and  when  at  last 
she  came  to  a  momentary  standstill,  it 
was  merely  on  a  projecting  stone.  But 
here,  she  could  see,  her  course  became 
horizontal  instead  of  perpendicular,  for 
there  were  rough  pegs  fixed  in  the 
rock — with  the  same  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  her  height  as  before — to  serve 
as  a  hand-rail.  Before  she  had  gone 
far  with  their  help,  her  rope  came  to 
an  end,  and  she  was  obliged  to  un- 
fasten it  and  twist  the  last  few  Inches 
round  one  of  the  pegs,  going  on  with- 
out it.  To  her  great  relief,  the  pas- 
sage did  not  last  long,  for  she  came 
upon  a  kind  of  path,  leading  diagonally 
up  and  down  the  cliff,  which  seemed  at 
the  moment  a  wide  and  safe  road, 
though  in  cold  blood  she  would  have 
pronounced    it    impracticable   for   any 
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one  but  an  Alpine  climber.  The  time 
already  consumed  seemed  so  terribly 
long  that  she  hurried  up  the  path  with- 
out observing  any  precautions,  and  was 
only  recalled  to  a  sense  of  her  danger 
when,  as  she  trod  on  a  loose  rock  at 
the  outer  edge,  it  gave  way  beneath 
her.  She  saved  herself  by  catching  at 
a  bush,  and  lor  some  seconds  she 
crouched  in  sick  horror,  hearing  the 
great  stone  plunging  into  the  abyss 
below.  It  was  the  prospect  of  a  dif- 
ferent danger  that  restored  to  her  the 
power  of  moving,  for  something  came 
suddenly  into  view  against  the  blue 
sky  above  her — a  head,  a  turbaned 
head,  the  head  of  a  man  who  was 
craning  his  neck  to  see  over  the  cliff. 
She  crouched  motionless,  her  heart 
beating  furiously,  and  at  length  the 
head  was  withdrawn;  but  when  she 
moved  on,  she  durst  do  little  but  crawl 
close  to  the  cliff,  avoiding  the  edge  of 
the  path  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  falling,  but  that  of  attracting 
attention.  She  could  almost  have  cried 
with  joy  when  she  found  herself  con- 
fronted by  Arbuthnot,  who  appeared 
round  a  corner  of  the  path  with  the 
menacing  demand,  "What  do  you  want 
here?"  in  Hindustani.  Half-sobbing, 
she  poured  out  her  news,  thankful  to 
be  no  longer  responsible  for  it. 

-Well,  this  settles  it,"  he  said. 
••Brooke  must  lead  the  party  to-night, 
and  I  must  stay  on  for  a  day  or  two, 
if  Gokal  Das  is  going  to  be  troublesome. 
I'll  be  off  to  the  Begum's  house  at  once. 
But  how  did  you  get  here — down  the 
cliff?  Well,  you  are  a  brave  woman, 
and  no  mistake!  Brooke  will  help  you 
back — he's  as  good  a  cragsman  as  1 
am.       I'll  call  him." 

"No,  don't!"  Janie  managed  to  say. 
•4I  can  do  it.  I  think — a  man  saw  me, 
by  that  far  bush.  He  mustn't  see — 
any  of  you." 

"A  man!"  Arbuthnot  frowned. 
"Look  here,  will  you  come  with  us? 
We'll  take  all  the  care  of  you  we  can. ' 


"Oh,  no!"  Janie  screwed  up  a  very 
creditable  smile.  "I  should  .only  hin- 
der you.  Perhaps  he  didn't  see  me. 
Good-bye." 

Setting  her  teeth,  she  crept  back,  sus- 
tained by  the  thought  that  Mr.  Brooke 
was  probably  watching  her  round  the 
corner,  and  would  insist  on  coming  to 
her  help  if  she  showed  signs  of  falling. 
The  pegs  were  reached  only  too  soon, 
and  when  they  were  passed  there  was 
a  dreadful  moment  when  she  had  to 
balance  herself  on  the  projecting  stone 
while  she  fastened  the  rope  round  her 
waist  again.  The  climb  she  accom- 
plished more  easily  than  she  had  feared 
would  be  the  case,  by  the  help  of  her 
rope,  and  after  all  she  had  gone 
through  it  was  child's  play  to  mount  to 
the  window  by  means  of  the  looped 
bandage.  She  squeezed  herself  into 
the  surgery  again,  and  half-climbed, 
half-dropped  to  the  floor,  to  hear  the 
door  being  shaken  violently,  and  Elea- 
nor's voice  raised  in  alternate  menace 
and  entreaty. 

"Janie,  is  it  you?  Do  open  the  door. 
Children,  open  the  door  immediately  1 
Don't  touch  a  single  thing.  I  shall  pun- 
ish you  very  severely On,  Janie!" 

as  Janie  staggered  to  the  door  and  un- 
locked it,  "what  a  fright  you  have 
given  me!  1  thought  the  children  had 
got  in  again  and  were  poisoning  them- 
selves." This  was  in  allusion  to  a  ter- 
rible day  when  Topsy  and  Jinda  had 
invited  their  fellows  to  feast  on  a  bot- 
tle of  calomel  pills  purloined  from  the 
surgery — a  feast  which  was  only  not 
fatal  to  its  participants  by  reason  of  a 
sleepless  night  of  unremitting  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  hospital  staff.   . 

"But,  Janie!"  gasped  Eleanor,  as  she 
took  in  at  once  the  disordered  aspect 
of  the  room  and  of  her  friend;  \*what 
have  you  been  doing?" 

"Don't  ask  me;  I  can't  tell  you," 
cried  Janie  hysterically.  "Only  Help 
ine  to  put  the  room  tidy.  I  won't  tell 
you,   Burree;   it's   no   use   asking  me. 
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You  know  nothing,  and  I  shan't  tell 
you  anything.*' 

"Janle!  don't  we  always  tell  each 
other  everything?"  Eleanor's  voice 
showed  that  she  was  deeply  hurt,  but 
Janie  laughed  nervously. 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  start  a  new 
system  to-day,  then.  Don't  be  afraid; 
I  haven't  been  doing  anything  wrong. 
But  if  you  are  questioned,  you  can  say 
truthfully  that  you  know  nothing.  Oh, 
I  can't  get  these  knots  out!" 


"Give  them  to  me,"  said  Eleanor. 
"And — won't  you  lie  down  a  little,  Ja- 
nie? and  put  on  a  fresh  cap  presently? 
And  your  apron  is  torn." 

"Oh,  Burree,  you  think  I  have  gone 
mad!"  cried  Janie,  laughing  in  spite 
of  herself,  as  at  a  new  and  brilliant 
idea.  "Yes,  111  put  myself  tidy,  and 
then  you  will  see  I  am  all  right." 

She  went  out,  still  laughing,  passing 
in  the  doorway  Vashti,  who  had  come 
with  some  message  from  the  hospital. 
Sydney  V.  (f/*te/\ 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  GENRE  PAINTER  AND  HIS  CRITICS.* 


That  there  are  artists'  painters  and 
poets'  painters  is  often  acknowledged. 
It  is  only  fair,  seeing  at  how  many 
points  his  activities  touch  on  art,  that 
the  archivist  too  should  be  rewarded  by 
having  his  special  painter.  True  it  is 
that  to  some  extent  the  archivist  has 
made  most  of  the  old  masters  more  or 
less  his  own,  has  at  times  obtruded  his 
own  special  scale  of  values  where  the 
artist's  would  be  found  more  commen- 
surate; but  still  it  is  right  that  here  and 
there  an  artist  be  handed  over  body 
and  soul  to  the  archivist  for  dissection. 
An  artist  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this 
purpose  is  Carpaccio,  and  he  found  in 
the  late  Dr.  Ludwig  precisely  the 
archivist  to  do  him  justice.  It  is  true 
that,  half  a  century  ago,  he  fell,  by 
some  odd  mistake,  into  the  hands  of  a 
poet  aud  dreamer;  but  Ruskin  had  so 
great  a  capacity  for  subjective  vision, 
he  saw  so  clearly  through  Carpaccio  to 
his  own  personal  predilections,  bis  own 
emotional  habits  and  prejudices,  that 
Carpaccio  remained  practically  unaf- 
fected by  his  employment  as  a  medium. 
Ruskin   in   his   study   revealed    to   the 

•  ••  Life  and  Works  of  Vittorio  Carpaccio.*' 
By  tha  late  Prof.  Qustav  Ludwig  and  Prof. 
Pompao  Molmentl.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Hobart  Cast.  With  numerous  illustrations  in 
photogravure  and  half-tone.  London:  Mur- 
ray, 1907. 


world  much  that  was  of  interest  about 
himself — his  intransigent  Protestant- 
ism, his  odd  sincerity,  his  sensibility, 
his  tenderness,  and  a  thousand  other 
quaint  or  eudeariug  characteristics — 
but  they  are,  It  so  happens,  character- 
istics of  Rusk  hi  and  not  of  Carpaccio. 
By  some  odd  twist  in  his  nature, 
passiug  by  the  many  great  Italian  ar- 
tists in  whom  a  constant  religious  ex- 
altation and  a  deep  ethical  purpose 
might  indeed  be  discovered,  he  pitched 
on  two  minor  artists,  Lulnl  and  Car- 
paccio, and  expended  on  them  the 
wealth  of  his  emotional  nature.  Of 
these  artists,  Lulnl  may  perhaps  have 
been  religious  in  a  rather  mawkish  and 
trivial  manner,  but  Carpaccio  was,  at 
least  so  far  as  he  reveals  himself  in  his 
art,  singularly  devoid  of  religious,  or  In- 
deed of  any  rarefied  or  spiritual  imagi- 
nation. If  proof  were  wanted  of  this, 
which  stares  the  impartial  observer  in 
the  face  from  any  one  of  his  delight- 
ful narrative  nieces,  It  is  surely  to  be 
found  In  the  precocity  with  which  this 
naive  fifteenth  century  artist  antici- 
pated already  a  choice  of  subject  which 
might  seem  to  belong  by  right  to  Felt- 
cien  Rops  or  ,  Forain.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  picture  of  two  ladies  in 
the  Correr.       Ruskin,  confronted  with 
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this  most  curious  and,  for  the  period, 
unexpected  clue  to  Carpacclo's  persoual 
tastes,  is  not  abashed  for  a  moment. 
He  thiuks,  it  is  true,  that  the  motive 
of  the  picture  is  satirical  because  of 
the  suggestion  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
but  he  api>ears  entirely  uuconscious  of 
the  ladies'  profession,  surmises,  indeed, 
that  they  are  mother  and  daughter,  and 
actually  pronounces  the  painting.  In  a 
burst  of  misplaced  eloquence,  the  tluest 
painting  in  the  world.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  interesting  comedy  of  manners 
at  a  period  when  such  documents  are 
very  scarce,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  less  soaring  imagination  than  Bus- 
kin's to  tind  in  it  qualities  comparable, 
nay,  su|>crior.  to  those  shown  by  de 
Hooghe.  Vim  Eyck.  Giorgioue.  Titian, 
Bewick,  Landsecr.  Hunt,  Turner.  This 
amazing  list  is  given  in  Buskin's  order. 
It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  Hud  out 
through  what  intricate  involutions, 
through  what  mazy  wanderings  of  his 
spirit,  Ruskiu  arrived  at  his  paradox- 
ical conclusions  about  Carpaccio.  One 
must  suppose,  as  always  with  Kuskin, 
first  of  all,  a  certain  a?sthetic  thrill  set 
up  perhaps  by  Carpacclo's  restrained 
sensuousness  of  color,  then  perhaps 
some  happy  combination  of  external 
conditions  such  as  occur  so  easily  in 
Venice.  Then,  on  Carpaccio's  side,  we 
have  his  habit,  essentially  a  frivolous 
and  thoughtless  one,  of  putting  Into  his 
pictures  every  kind  of  costume,  type, 
animal,  plant  or  thing  whicli  amused 
him  or  attracted  his  ever  vagrant  fancy 
for  the  moment.  This  habit,  though 
highly  reprehensible.  Indeed  Impossible 
in  a  great  imaginative  artist  is,  of 
course,  one  of  those  engaging  vices 
which  eudear  a  smaller  man  like  Car- 
pace  lo;  but  it  becomes  the  foundation, 
under  Buskin's  already  impassioned 
and  distorted  gaze,  of  the  whole  colos- 
sal fabric  of  Carpacclo's  reputation  as 
an  artist  with  a  deep  spiritual,  pre- 
sumably Protestant,  message.  for, 
to  a  mind  like  Buskin's,  any  object  may 


l>ecome  symbolic  of  almost  any  Idea; 
and,  where  there  is  such  a  wealth  ana 
clutter  of  unrelated  objects  to  be  found 
in  the  picture,  it  will  go  hard  with  tne 
critic  if  some  things  cannot  be  made 
to  fit,  symbolically,  of  course,  with  al- 
most any  spiritual  truth  which  the 
critic  happens  to  be  interested  in.  in 
truth  the  net  is  drawn  so  wide  that 
nothing  cap  slip  through.  In  St. 
George  fighting  the  dragon,  St.  George 
is  to  typify  Purity,  that  is  the  theorem; 
then,  if  Carpaccio  gives  him  a  white 
horse,  it  becomes  obvious  at  once,  since 
white  stands  for  purity;  but  it  so  bap- 
l>eus  that  Carpaccio  gives  him  a  dark 
brown,  almost  black,  horse.  To  the 
symbolist  this  provides  but  a  moment's 
check.  St.  George  is  Purity,  but  he 
needs  the  strength  of  the  lower  nature 
to  l>ear  him  Into  battle.  Brown 
horses  are  the  strongest,  therefore  St. 
George  represents  Purity;  Q.  E.  1>. 
There  Is  no  gainsaying  such  argument. 
Carpaccio  might  rise  from  the  dead  and 
disclaim  any  such  fine  intentions  in  his 
delightfully  simple  art;  it  would  not 
move  the  symbolist  from  his  Impregna- 
ble position. 

But  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  make 
fun  of  Buskin's  exposition  of  Carpac- 
cio, the  more  so  that,  besides  having 
much  beauty  of  language,  St.  Mark's 
Best  contains  certain  dimly-guessed 
Aesthetic  aper^is  of  so  profound  a  na- 
ture that  we  have  not  yet  quite  ar- 
rived at  understanding  them  fully.  But 
it  is.  I  think,  necessary,  if  we  are  to  get 
at  all  at  the  real  Carpaccio,  to  sweep 
aside  the  whole  of  this  symbolic  super- 
structure. On  these  lines  one  might 
prove  that  Frlth's  Derby  Day  Is  not 
only  a  profoundly  moral  painting, 
which  It  may  be,  but  that  it  typifies  the 
fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  or  the  adYent 
of  Christian  Science.  It  is  Indeed  al- 
most pathetic  to  think  that  Carpaccio, 
the  most  thoughtless,  gay,  irresponsi- 
ble painter  of  the  Benaissance,  should 
have  been  made  to  bear  such  a  beary 
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burden  of  spiritual  truth  as  Ruskin  and 
his  collaborator  pile  on  his  unconscious 
.shoulders. 

Such  was  Ruskin's  Carpacclo— a  me- 
dium for  self-revelatlou  on  Ruskin's 
part.  What,  then,  do  our  more  scien- 
tific, more  objectively-minded  art  his- 
torians, German  and  Italian,  make  of 
him?  Have  we  from  them,  at  last, 
the  real  Carpacclo?  In  a  sense,  yes. 
Carpaccio's  activity,  his  milieu,  the 
kind  and  quality  of  his  patrons,  the 
measure  of  his  contemporary  fame,  the 
material  he  handled  in  his  art — all 
these  are  clearly  made  out  for  us  and 
lire  illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  details 
of  fifteenth  century  Venetlau  life  such 
as  only  a  patient  and  enthusiastic  re- 
searcher like  Dr.  Ludwig  could  accu- 
mulate in  the  course  of  many  years. 
But  of  Carpacclo  as  an  artist  neither 
Dr.  Ludwig  nor  Signor  Molmentl  have 
anything  authoritative  to  tell  us:  they 
ocho  in  a  perfunctory  way  a  number 
of  fine  sounding  but  really  meaningless 
phrases  about  truth,  sincerity,  direct- 
ness. They  allude  constantly  to  his 
genius,  his  power  of  observation,  and 
his  decorative  sense,  but  there  is  no- 
where in  this  book  a  serious  attempt 
made  to  appreciate  Carpacclo's  exact 
position,  to  say  what,  as  an  artist  pure 
and  simple,  he  is  worth,  what  he  would 
be  worth  to  us  if,  for  instance,  he  were 
painting  the  Regent  Circus  of  to-day, 
if  his  companions  of  the  Calza  were 
the  habituS*  of  Rltzs.  If  his  Doge 
were  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  gondo- 
las taxlcabs,  what  then  would  be  his 
value  for  us  as  pure  art?  It  is  really 
only  by  some  such  imagined  transposi- 
tion of  the  material  of  his  art  that  we 
can  estimate  Its  aesthetic  as  opposed  to 
its  antiquarian  value.  For  Carpacclo 
satisfies  as  scarcely  auy  other  artist, 
certainly  as  no  other  Italian  artist, 
does,  a  certain  intellectual  craving — 
the  desire  to  know,  in  such  a  detailed 
way  that  we  <an  picture  it  clearly  to 
ourselves,  how  people  lived  four  hun- 


dred years  ago.  The  past  is  always 
sauctified  by  time;  and  those  of  us  who 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  found  reading 
backstairs  information  about  smart 
people  in  a  modern  society  journal  feel 
that  we  are  fulfilling  part  of  our  Intel- 
lectual purpose  In  life  if  we  are  puz- 
zling out  a  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the 
seventeenth  century  or  piecing  together 
the  day's  doings  of  a  very  ordinary 
man  of  business  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Our  difference  of  feeling  iu  the 
two  supposed  cases  has  no  doubt  some 
justification.  It  requires  a  more  delib- 
erate effort  of  imagination  to  vivify  the 
bare  facts  of  the  daily  life  of  a  long 
past  century  than  to  give  a  vital  im- 
pulse to  similar  facts  of  to-day.  Then, 
again.  Time  has  destroyed  so  ruthlessly 
that  all  that  he  has  left  becomes  prec- 
ious as  helping  to  make  part  of  a 
picture  which  we  feel  of  infinite  im- 
portance. After  all,  the  past  is  part 
of  us;  we  absorb  it  all  into  us,  identify 
ourselves  with  all  Its  efforts  however 
contradictory;  whereas  the  present  be- 
longs mostly  to  other  people,  rivals, 
enemies,  or  what  not,  certainly  no  part 
of  ourselves. 

Then,  again,  we  may  stop  in  our 
realization  of  a  past  age  wherever  we 
wish.  We  may  think  how  pleasant  to 
see  a  festa  on  the  Grand  Canal;  we 
need  not  dread  the  plague  or  the  Turks 
as  those  who  were  present  did.  We 
may  imagine  as  long  as  It  gives  us 
pleasure;  we  can  stop  our  imaginings 
whenever  pain  begins.  The  present  Is 
more  relentless,  and  spoils  our  nicely 
planned  work  of  art  by  obtruding  hate- 
ful and  incongruous  facts. 

Now  Carpacclo,  by  a  kind  of  miracle, 
that  is,  by  a  number  of  fortunate 
chances  of  environment  and  character. 
Carpacclo  does  just  what  we  want. 
He  gives  the  antiquarian  imagination 
all  that  it  asks  and  no  more.  He  can 
be  detailed  and  precise  as  an  auction- 
eer's inventor}*,  minute  as  an  insect, 
circumstantial  as  a  false  witness;  he  Is 
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uever  real  enough  to  hurt.  He,  stand- 
ing there  in  fifteenth  century  Venice  at 
the  time,  will  swear  to  us  that  all  our 
illusions  about  the  past  are  justified; 
that  life  was  just  that  mixture  of  what 
was  picturesquely  insignificant  and 
naively  piquant  which  we  like  our 
retrospective  imaginations  to  distil  for 
us  from  the  records  of  the  past.  And 
this  was  in  part  because  he  had  just 
our  less  responsible  interest  in  things, 
our  love,  in  idler  moments,  of  the  de- 
tails of  remote  life,  remote  either  in 
time  or  space,  our  love,  in  short, 
of  local  color.  His  eastern  scenes 
prove  this  beyond  doubt;  and  our  au- 
thors show  how  much  ingenious  learn- 
ing, of  a  kind  that  we  are  familiar  with 
among  our  own  historical  and  religious 
painters,  Carpaccio  could  display  on  oc- 
casion. Then,  again,  when  he  has  to 
do  scenes  with  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate settings,  like  the  St.  George,  his 
fancy  is  always  pleasurable.  What 
horror  that  battle-ground  between  St. 
George  and  the  dragon,  in  the  Albergo 
of  the  Sclavonians,  might  have 
aroused  under,  for  instance,  Manteg- 
na's  hand;  and  yet  here  how  pleasant 
are  these  pieces  of  half-devoured  hu- 
man limbs,  what  a  delightful  thrill  or 
quaintness  they  give  to  the  setting. 
Even  in  this  ^reat  battle,  the  supreme 
conflict,  according  to  Ruskin,  between 
purity  and  man's  bestial  nature,  even 
here  all  is  gay  and  attractive.  There 
is  no  dramatic  suspense,  no  real  issue 
at  stake.  St.  George  is  our  old  friend 
Prince  Charming  of  the  fairy  stories, 
and  it  is  bound  to  be  all  right. 

But  before  going  further  with  our 
enquiries  into  Carpaccio's  genius,  let 
us  consider,  in  brief  summary,  what  it 
is  that  Dr.  Ludwlg  and  Signor  Alol- 
mentl  have  really  brought  to  light  for 
us  in  the  history  of  Carpaccio's  life 
and  work.  We  are  still  strangely  Ig- 
norant about  him;  he  eludes  the  archi- 
vist as  scarcely  one  other  of  the  major 
figures  of   Venetian  art  does,  dodging 


behind  the  bigger  men,  living  perhaps 
in  a  somewhat  lower  social  stratum 
nearer  to  the  haunts  of  his  fisher  kins- 
men, and,  one  may  guess,  feeling  a  lit- 
tle "out  of  it"  in  the  cultured  atmos- 
phere of  the  Bellini  studios,  glad  to  get 
back  to  a  cruder,  more  Jovial  society. 
Even  the  indefatigable  researches  or 
our  two  authors  have  failed  to  reveal 
the  date  of  Carpaccio's  birth — a  matter 
generally  of  great  importance  in  any 
attempt  to  estimate  an  artist's  exact 
position  in  relation  to  his  contempora- 
ries, since  upon  this  depends  much  of 
our  estimate  of  his  originality.  In 
Carpaccio's  case  this  is  particularly 
disappointing,  since  the  archives  nave 
yielded  considerable  information  about 
his  relatives.  We  know  something 
about  Fra.  Ilario,  his  uncle,  a  turbu- 
lent priest;  we  know  at  least  the  names 
and  a  few  dates  about  a  whole  row  or 
uncles  and  cousins,  including  one  Gas- 
paro,  who  was  condemned  to  death  for 
larceny  at  the  Mint;  and  we  know  of 
a  large  family  of  more  distant  cousins 
among  whom  smuggling  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  profession.  Altogether 
the  genealogical  table  gives  one  the 
idea  of  a  vigorous  stock  of  fishermen 
and  small  tradesmen,  with  at  least  a 
fair  share  of  criminals.  There  would 
be  little  in  such  surroundings  to  bring 
a  young  man  into  touch  with  distin- 
guished and  cultivated  society,  and  we 
ought  rather  to  be  surprised  that  Car- 
paccio shows  so  keen  an  intelligence, 
such  an  aptitude  for  learning,  as  he 
does,  than  that  he  belongs  to  an  alto- 
gether different  class  of  artists  to  the 
Bellini,  Giorgione,  and  Titian. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  V  It- 
tore  Carpaccio's  birth.  One  thing  is 
at  least  satisfactorily  determined;  he 
was  born  in  Venice,  of  an  old  Venetian 
family,  and  not  at  Capodistrla,  as  was 
at  one  time  held.  The  first  notice  of 
him  that  has  been  traced  so  far  is  his 
mention  in  the  will  of  his  uncle,  Frate 
Ilario,  in  1472,  where  he  is  named  as 
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an  heir.  This  implies,  according  to 
Dr.  Ludwig,  that  he  was  born  about 
1455-6,  since  no  one  could  enter  into 
an  inheritance  under  fifteen  years  of 
age.  But  surely  a  boy  could  be  named 
for  an  inheritance  before  he  was  of  an 
age  to  inherit,  since  the  will  might  not 
take  effect  for  some  time.  One  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Dr.  Ludwig  thought 
of  this  point,  and  yet  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  Vittore  was  really  born  so 
early  as  1455,  for  of  the  earliest  dated 
pictures  we  have  by  him,  the  St.  Ur- 
sula series,  the  first  is  dated  14UU.  it 
represents  the  landing  at  Cologne,  and 
is  so  childish  in  composition,  so  feeble 
in  drawing,  and  is  followed  at  such 
short  intervals  of  time  by  pictures, 
each  one  of  which  shows  such  striking 
and  rapid  improvement,  that  one  finds 
it  hard  to  doubt  that  that  picture  of 
1490  is  indeed  an  almost  youthful  work, 
done,  say,  when  the  artist  was  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old 
and  coming  rapidly  to  his  full  artistic 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Dr. 
Ludwig's  date,  he  must  have  been 
thirty-five  years  old,  an  age  which  pre- 
cludes, for  an  artist  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance, any  idea  of  immaturity,  and 
leaves  this  curious  inequality  unex- 
plained. 

As  to  his  artistic  training,  no  docu- 
mentary help  is  at  hand;  but  if  Dr. 
Ludwig  had  done  nothing  else  students 
of  Venetian  art  would  have  owed  him 
a  great  debt  for  settling  this  point  de- 
cisively. Dr.  Ludwig  has  reconsti- 
tuted a  whole  lost  atelier  of  Venice, 
and  one  of  considerable  importance. 
To  the  older  critics  Venetian  painting 
in  the  fifteenth  century  consisted  of  the 
Bellini  and  their  helpers.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  and  Morelli  began  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  group  of  Muranese  ar- 
tists, and  subsequently  Alvise  Vivarini, 
the  leader  of  the  group,  was  brought 
Into  full  prominence  by  Mr.  Berenson. 
Meanwhile,  Lazzaro  Bastiani  was  re- 
garded as  an  imitator  of  Carpaccio,  to 


whom  no  one  paid  much  attention. 
Dr.  Ludwig  has  at  last  done  him  Jus- 
tice; has  shown  that  he  was  the  master 
and  not  the  pupil  of  Carpaccio;  that 
he  had  a  great  position  in  his  day,  and 
that  from  his  atelier  came,  not  only 
Carpaccio  himself,  but  Benedetto  Di- 
ana, Mansueti,  Vincenzo  Bastiani,  and 
probably  a  large  number  of  nameless 
artificers,  in  fact  the  Bellini,  the  Viv- 
arini, and  Lazzaro  Bastiani  all  held 
similar  positions  in  Venice  as  the  heads 
of  large  ateliers.  Nor  was  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Bellini  so  evident  then  as 
it  is  to-day,  for  we  find  one  Antonio 
Corradi  writing  from  Constantinople  so 
late  as  1473  to  order  a  panel  with  a 
figure  of  Christ  to  be  done  by  Lazzaro, 
"but,  if  the  painter  be  dead,  Master 
Gian  Bellini  must  do  it"! 

Such  a  judgment  must  surprise  even 
us  who  are  accustomed  to  grotesque  in- 
versions of  the  order  of  merit  in  art; 
for  it  is  not  as  though  Lazzaro  were  an 
Edwin  Long  and  Bellini  a  Kossettl;  as 
though  one  were  grossly  "popular/*  and 
the  other  seriously  imaginative;  both 
were  trying  to  do  essentially  the  same 
thing — appealing  to  the  same  taste  and 
the  same  religious  instincts— only  one 
was  doing  it  with  high  genius  and  the 
other  with  praiseworthy  industry;  and 
yet  one  could  have  either  the  one  or 
the  other  for  the  same  price! 

But  Dr.  Ludwig's  claim  for  Lazzaro 
Bastiani  is,  we  think,  fully  made  out. 
Lazzaro  fills  a  most  important  position 
in  Venetian  art.  It  is  indeed  surpris- 
ing that  his  position  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  unsuspected,  and  it  is 
one  of  Dr.  Ludwig's  many  services  to 
the  history  of  Venetian  art  thus  to  have 
cleared  up  the  whole  situation.  And 
if  Lazzaro  was  unequal  in  his  inven- 
tions and  frequently  feeble  in  his  exe- 
cution, he,  too,  had  his  happy  moments. 
The  "S.  Veneranda,"  of  Vienna,  shows 
quite  as  distinct  a  discovery  in  com- 
position as  Alvise  Vivarini's  great  ai- 
t a r- pieces  at  Berlin,  and  the  whole  Car- 
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pacclan  formula  of  narrative  design  is 
already  present  in  the  little  pieces  rep- 
resenting the  story  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Brera  and  at  Vienna,  so  much  so  in- 
deed that  when  Carpaccio  came  to  treat 
the  same  subject  he  had  only  to  modify, 
and,  let  us  add,  improve  his  masters 
conception.  To  have  discovered,  or 
rather  to  have  quarried  from  Jacopo 
Bellini,  that  loose  formula  of  composi- 
tion so  admirably  adapted  to  pictorial 
narration  is  surely  a  noteworthy  claim 
to  remembrance.  About  one  of  the 
works,  here  attributed  to  Bastlani. 
there  has  already  been  some  contro- 
versy. The  great  picture  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  the  "Doge  Mocenlgo 
Kneeling  before  the  Virgin''  has  al- 
ways borne  the  name  of  Carpaccio. 
That  it  is  strikingly  Carpaccian  in  color 
and  technique  in  true,  but  none  of  the 
forms  are  characteristic  of  him,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  painted  at  a  time  when  Carpaccio 
had  scarcely  finished  his  training.  Dr. 
Ludwig  is  therefore,  it  appears,  quite 
right  in  restoring  to  Carpacclo's  mas- 
ter this  dignified  and  serious  work, 
which  forms,  indeed,  his  chief  claim 
to  recognition.1 

Coming  now  to  Carpacclo's  early 
works,  our  authors  dispose  of  Ruskin's 
idea  that  the  eight  curious  panels  in  St. 
Alvise  are  Juvenile  works  by  Vittore 
himself.  They,  however,  give  them 
very  decisively  to  Bastlani's  atelier,  and 
suppose  for  them  an  early  date.  ir 
they  grant  so  much,  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  see  on  what  grounds  they  de- 
cisively reject  that  one  of  Kastianl's 
pupils  of  whose  wayward  and  Irre- 
sponsible genius  they  seem  so  delight- 
ful a  foretaste.  Frankly,  unless  we 
are  to  suppose  with  Mary  Logan  that 
they  are  quite  late  Carpacclesque  pas- 
tiches, we  know  of  no  Venetian  artist 
other  than  Carpaccio  who  had  quite 

1  In  the  list  of  works  by  Lauaro  Bastlani 
oar  authors  omit  to  mention  the  "  Madonna 
and  Child"  which  Mr.  Olsade  Phillips  discov- 
ered a  few  years  ago  in  a  private  collection, 
and  which  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery. 


the  humorous  spontaneity,  quite  the 
reckless  directness  of  narration  that 
these  panels  evince.  Moreover,  the 
horse  in  the  "Fall  of  Jericho"  is  so  ab- 
solutely Carpacclo's  horse  (compare, 
for  instauce,  the  horse  in  St  VI tails) 
that  it  must  l>e  either  by  him  or  after 
him.  To  us,  at  all  events,  these  panels 
appear  to  possess  the  quintessence  ot 
Carpacclo's  peculiar  temperamental 
genius  as  yet  unaffected  by  reverence 
for  any  conventions  of  style,  of  per- 
spective, of  drawing,  or  composition. 

Carpaccio  was  occupied  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  carrying  out 
extensive  schemes  of '  decorations   for 
the    "common-rooms"    of    the    minor 
Mcuole.    These  minor  scuole  were  really 
very    humble   institutions,    maintained 
by  small  tradespeople  partly  for  char- 
ity, partly  for  that  mutual  support  of 
their  self-esteem  which  forms  so  strong 
a  tie  even  to-day  among  the  less  culti- 
vated   circles    of   the   middle   classes. 
One  could  probably  get  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  tone  of  a  meeting  of  these 
brethren  of  the  minor  guilds  by  attend- 
ing at  a  Masonic  lodge  in  one  of  the 
genteel     outer     suburbs     of     London. 
These    good    people    probably    "knew 
nothing  about  art,  but  knew  what  they 
liked";  and  they  liked  Carpaccio,  which 
showed  their  honest  good  sense  and 
freedom  from  snobbism.     They  did  not 
want  Gentile  Bellini,  with  his  high  and 
academic  design,  and  they  felt  no  com- 
pulsion, like  the  major  guilds,  to  em- 
ploy   him    because   of   his   reputation 
with  cognoscenti.       But  if  their  predi- 
lections are  intelligible  enough,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  our  learned  au- 
thors can  have  placed  Gentile  side  by 
side  with  Carpaccio,  as  they  have  done, 
and  then  lectured  Gentile  for  being  an 
iuferior  artist,  and  critics  for  repeating 
parrot-like,  his  praises.      It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how,  even  accepting  the 
examples  they  have  chosen  for  com- 
parison, they  were  not  Instantly  struck 
by  the  fact  that  Gentile,  whatever  Ala 
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peculiarities,  drew  with  a  great  sense 
of  style,  a  feeling  for  the  harmonious 
relations  of  lines  (indeed  he  is  singular 
among  Venetians  for  his  linear  de- 
sign), a  rare,  almost  Whistlerlan  sense 
of  tone  relations  and  atmospheric  qual- 
ity, and  a  knowledge  of  composition, 
all  of  which  things  Carpaccio  would 
never  even  have  understood,  much  less 
have  practised.  It  is  not,  as  they 
seem  to  think,  a  question  of  priority — 
it  may  well  be  that  Carpaccio  did  genre 
scenes  before  Gentile  ever  attempted 
them — but  a  question  of  artistic  qual- 
ity, and  in  this  Bellini's  superiority  ap- 
pears to  me  immeasurable. 

But  let  us  return  from  this  aesthetic 
digression  to  Carpaccio's  work  at  the 
seuole.  Nothing  could  be  more  admir- 
able than  the  patience  and  method  with 
which  Dr.  Ludwig  has  succeeded  in  re- 
constructing nearly  the  whole  of  these 
sumptuous  decorations — finding  out  the 
exact  measurements  of  the  walls,  now 
in  many  cases  destroyed,  the  position 
of  the  windows,  the  incidence  of  light, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  sequence  of 
the  paintings  in  their  original  setting. 
It  is  really  a  delightful  example  of  the 
best  antiquarian  research,  and  as  a  re- 
sult we  can  now  picture  to  ourselves 
the  interiors  of  these  various  scuole  as 
they  were  when  Carpaccio  first  let  in 
the  impatient  brethren  of  the  guild  to 
the  "private  view."  One  cannot  doubt 
that  a  series  like  the  St.  Ursula  would 
gain  immensely  by  l>eing  restored  to  a 
building  of  the  old  dimensions  and 
lighting;  even  the  "Apotheosis  of  the 
Saint,"  a  horror  in  its  present  position 
and  lighting,  might  become  at  least  sat- 
isfactory in  the  dimness  of  the  un- 
lighted  altar  wall  of  such  a  small 
chapel  as  that  which  originally  held  it. 
Already  a  movement  is  arising  for  de- 
centralizing works  of  art;  for  replacing 
In  their  original  surroundings  those 
works  of  secondary  and  mainly  deco- 
rative Import  which  have  lost  almost 
all  their  charm  by  being  huddled  to- 


gether in  the  vast  cemeteries  of  State 
museums.  We  hope  that  the  day  may 
come  when  the  chapel  of  St  Ursula's 
school  will  be  re-erected  according  to 
Dr.  Ludwig's  plans  under  the  shelter 
of  S.S.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  and  when 
Carpaccio's  series  of  charming  and 
care-free  decorations  may  find  once 
more  its  real  wison  d'etre.  The  whole 
history  of  the  school  of  St.  Ursula  is 
traced  by  our  authors  with  exemplary 
care,  and  good  reasons  are  given  for 
recognizing  in  Carpaccio's  paintings  the 
portraits  of  prominent  patrons  of  the 
guild  and  of  their  relatives.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  these  people  were 
much  more  interesting  to  the  other 
members  of  the  guild  than  they  can 
possibly  be  to  us,  and  the  recognition 
of  their  portraits  becomes  almost  an 
arehwological  spot-stroke. 

The  decorations  carried  out  for  the 
other  guilds  were  none  of  them  so  com- 
plete and  extensive  as  the  St.  Ursula, 
but  the  story  of  each  of  these  small 
guilds,  as  told  by  our  authors,  has  its 
special  interest,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  guild  of  the  exiled  Albanians  who 
decorated  the  front  of  their  Albergo 
with  a  relief  of  the  siege  of  Scutari. 
The  whole  facade  remains  to  this  day  a 
delightful  surprise  to  the  pedestrian 
who  threads  his  way  through  the  nar- 
row Calle  towards  St.  Vitale  and  the 
Accademia.  For  these  Albanians,  too, 
Carpaccio  did  his  series  of  the  "Life  of 
the  Virgin,"  now  scattered  throughout 
various  galleries,  and  here  brought  to- 
gether completely  for  the  first  time. 
In  these  there  is  already  a  marked 
change  in  his  manner,  the  beginnings 
of  a  sense  of  style  in  composition  of 
which  hitherto  he  had  been  innocent. 
The  birth  of  the  Virgin  at  Bergamo  is, 
indeed,  a  well-balanced  and  harmonious 
composition.  It  would  seem  as  though 
about  this  period  Carpaccio  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  whole  body 
of  principles  in  the  art  of  design  of 
which   lie  had  known  nothing  hereto- 
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tore.      This  change  is  emphasized  yet 
more  strongly  in  the  next  series,  that 
of  the  "Life  of  St.  Stephen,"  fof  the 
Scuola  di  Santo  Stefano.      Dr.  Ludwlg 
and  Signor  Molmenti,  occupied  as  they 
are  primarily  with  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical interests,  do  not  call  attention  to 
this  remarkable  change,  which  yet  is 
full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  Car- 
paecio's  art.       It  shows  him  to  have 
been  able,  when  quite  a   middle-aged 
man,  to  learn  from  his  contemporaries 
anew  view  of  composition  and  a  more 
strenuous  standard  of  execution.     This 
point  will   be  evident  if  we  compare 
any  of  the  St.  Stephen  pictures  with 
any  of  the  St  George  and  St.  Trypho- 
nius  series.      In  the  St.  George  pictures 
there   is,   properly   speaking,   no   com- 
position,  but  instead  a   mere  addition 
of  one  item  after  another  as  the  fancy 
struck    the   artist.       The   narrative   is 
told,  it  is  true,  and  well  told,  because 
Carpaccio  had  a  native  gift  of  render- 
ing the  more  obviously  expressive  ges- 
tures, but  it  is  not  told  with  any  art, 
with  any  idea  of  emphasis  or  eloquence, 
nor    is    there    sufficient    harmony    be- 
tween the  parts  to  bring  about  even  a 
satisfactory  decorative  unity.      But  ir 
we  turn  to  the  "Ordination  of  the  Seven 
Deacons*'  at  Berliu  we  And  the  story 
told   with   a  certain  dignity   and   per- 
suasiveness; the  figure  of  Peter  Is  finely 
isolated  and  more  nobly  posed  than  any 
figure  of  the  earlier  series,  and  the  fig- 
ures  surrounding   him   are   related    in 
groups  with  a  certain  rhythmical  flow 
of  line.       In  the  background  depth  is 
obtained  by  a  happier  use  of  perspec- 
tive than  heretofore,  and  the  various 
divisions   of   the   landscape    have   less 
the  air  of  being  successive  side  scenes 
pushed  Into  the  composition  from  either 
wing.     This  is  in  fact  a  curiously  or- 
thodox,  almost  academic,   composition 
for  Carpaccio.      The  "St.  Stephen  Dis- 
puting." of  the  Brera.  has  much  of  his 
native  quaintuess  and  odd  charm,  but 
it.  too.  is  more  held  together,  as  well 


as  more  noble  in  its  interpretation  ot 
character,  more  seriously  imagined, 
than  any  of  the  earlier  works.  The 
"Stephen  Preaching"  is  again  a  finely 
thought-out  composition,  with  a  clear 
purpose  shown  in  the  massing  and  pil- 
ing up  of  the  buildings  In  the  back- 
ground; altogether  a  design  such  as 
one  could  not  have  augured  from  the 
helpless  Ignorance  of  such  problems 
shown  in  the  "Triumph  of  St.  George." 
Finally,  in  the  "Stoning  of  Stephen,"  at 
Stuttgart.  Carpaccio,  so  long  the  merely 
entertaining  narrator,  becomes  for 
once  seriously  dramatic,  and  his  na- 
tive ingenuity  and  spontaneity  help 
him  to  create  a  really  moving  design. 
So  far  from  declining  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  as  our  authors  suggest,  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  only  just  at  the  end 
learning  to  use  his  great  native  gifts,  . 
no  longer  in  a  haphazard  and  extem- 
pore fashion,  but  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose and  newly  enlightened  mind. 
Even  the  very  latest  painting,  the  »t. 
Paul,  brought  to  light  by  our  authors 
for  the  first  time,  has  a  dignity  and 
grandeur  in  the  silhouette  of  which 
one  could  find  no  trace  in  his  earlier 
works.3 

What,  one  wonders,  was  the  cause 
of  this  great  change?  We  may  per- 
haps guess  that  It  came  from  contact 
with  a  new  group  of  artists  with  big- 
ger ideas  and  more  scrupulous  execu- 
tion than  had  obtained  in  the  BastianI 
workshop.  And  there  is  this  to  sup- 
port such  a  view,  that  there  are  traces 
of  a  familiarity  with  Ciraa  da  Coneg- 
liano's  works.  Without  going  into  de- 
tails of  formal  resemblances  one  may 
cite  Carpacclo's  "Death  of  the  Virgin/' 
at  Ferrara,  dated  1508  (i.e.  shortly  be- 
fore the  Stephen  series),  in  which  not 
only  the  main  idea  but  individual  heads 
are  taken  direct  from  Cima's  version 

*  The  very  late  painting  of  the  "  Lion  of  St. 
Mark"  is  also  one  of  Carpaceio'a  moat  perfect 
works.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  the 
"Dead  Christ,"  at  Berlin,  would  seem  rather 
to  belong  to  the  early  or  middle  period  of  Ida 
career. 
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of  the  theme.  Again,  in  the  "Pre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin/'  in  the  same 
series,  there  is  considerable  likeness 
with  Cima's  painting  of  that  subject. 
Finally,  in  the  "Ordination  of  the  Dea- 
cons'' the  landscape  is  no  longer  of 
Bastiani's  type,  as  heretofore,  but  den- 
nitely  Clmesque,  while  the  St.  Feter  is 
also  Clmesque  in  pose  and  drapery. 

To  some  it  may  seem  improbable  that 
so  strong  an  individuality  as  Carpac- 
<-io's  would  come  under  the  influence  of 
-a  more  derivative  artist  like  Clma,  but 
if  Clma  lacked  Carpaccio' s  ruder  and 
more  instinctive  talents  he  was  a  far 
more  scholarly  designer  and  a  more  ac- 
complished painter,  and  he  possessed, 
moreover,  a  much  more  delicate  and 
scrupulous  taste,  all  of  which  qualities 
one  may  suppose  Carpaccio  to  have 
been  quick  enough  to  perceive  and  wise 
enough  to  emulate. 

To  Dr.  Ludwig  and  Signor  Molmentl, 
then,  Carpaccio  is  merely  a  great  artist. 
They  scarcely  endeavor  to  deflne  the 
kiud  of  greatness  he  exemplified. 
Mistaking  the  actual  for  the  real,  they 
speak  much  of  the  truth  of  his  art,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  supposedly  false 
idealism  of  others.  Now  in  all  the 
greater  truths  of  art.  truths  of  con- 
struction, truths  of  dramatic  feeling  and 
expression,  Carpaccio  was  singularly 
lacking.  He  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  extraordinary  native  gift  for  mim- 
icry, a  quickness  in  observing,  and  a 
childlike  directness  in  recording  the 
more  obvious  aspects  of  pose  and  ges- 
ture. One  feels  him  to  have  been 
simple,  unreflecting,  genial,  and  humor- 
ous. He  reflects  admirably  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  Venetian  temperament, 
but  he  colors  it  with  a  playful  fancy 
which  redeems  it  altogether  from  I'll II- 
istlne  grossness.  To  him,  however,  it 
never  becomes  transfigured,  as  in  Gian- 
bellinl,  with  deep  Imaginative  sympa- 
thy or  religious  reverie.  His  taste,  In 
the  matter  of  form,  is  constantly  at 
fault;  he  inclines  In  nil  his  accessories 


to  a  futile  repetition  of  meagre  units. 
As  an  extreme  instance  of  this  one  may 
take  the  architectural  background  in 
his  drawing  for  the  "Fresentatiou  in 
the  Temple,"  in  the  Uftizi.  But  the 
same  will  apply  to  his  treatment  of  all 
architectural  accessories  and  furniture. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matter  of 
color,  he  had  both  flne  taste  and  rich 
invention.  His  color,  it  is  true,  never 
becomes  an  organ  for  the  expression 
of  rare  and  exalted  moods,  as  it  does 
with  Bellini  and  Giorgone,  but  it  has 
extreme  decorative  beauty,  and  it  has 
the  common  qualities  of  Venetian 
color,  its  geniality,  its  glow  and  gen- 
erosity,  in  rare  perfection. 

Such  an  artist  as  Carpaccio  must  al- 
ways, one  would  think,  appear  delight- 
ful and  lovable,  like  the  fairy  stories 
of  our  childhood,  since,  like  them,  he 
demands  no  intellectual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  spectator,  but  only  a  kindly 
interest  and  curiosity  iu  the  thread  or 
his  story.  Burne-Jones,  in  a  letter 
quoted  by  our  authors,  summed  up 
the  situation  admirably  when  he  said 
that  Gentile  Bellini  won  his  respect, 
but  Carpaccio  his  love.  We  love  him 
for  the  frankness  of  his  failings  as  well 
as  for  the  untouched  spontaneity  of  his 
talent;  but  while  we  do  well  to  love 
him,  we  should  never  confuse  our  sense 
of  values  so  far  as  to  offer  him  our 
respect. 

If  Dr.  Lud wig's  work  on  Carpaccio 
stood  alone  it  would  still  be  a  remark- 
able monument  to  his  memory.  But 
It  does  not.  On  almost  every  period 
and  every  branch  of  Venetian  art  he 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  much-needed  day- 
light; and  when  one  reads  in  Signor 
Molmenti's  pathetic  preface  of  the  terri- 
ble conditions  of  illness  and  suffering 
under  which  he  accomplished  this 
work,  one  canuot  but  join  in  his  deep 
admiration  of  the  man's  character  and 
In  envy  of  the  enthusiasm  which  car- 
ried him  ou  till  the  very  last,  hopeful, 
eager,  and  disinterested;  for  his  devo- 
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tion  to  truth  was  absolute  and  entirely 
untinged  by  personal  ambitions.  He 
wanted  to  And  out  the  truth,  and  he 
cared  very  little  who  got  the  glory  or 
the  discovery  so  long  as  the  truth  was 
made  known.  To  myself  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  his  kindly 
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helpfulness,  his  chivalrous  generosity 
in  communicating  to  a  much  younger 
and  scarcely  known  writer  the  advan- 
tage of  all  the  information  which  He 
had  patiently  excavated  from  archives- 
or  acquired  in  his  frequent  journey  a  to 
remote  country  places. 

Roger  fry. 
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In  the  composition  of  a  certain  plant, 
chemists  have  found  a  liquid  volatile 
alkaloid,  known  by  the  name  of  nico- 
tine. Found  nowhere  else,  this  es- 
sence makes  the  plant  tobacco. 

And  so  it  is  with  writers — at  least, 
with  great  onos.  To  the  composition 
of  them  many  qualities  and  powers 
contribute,  but  at  the  back  of  all  there 
is  secreted  something  that  differenti- 
ates the  species. 

Now  in  the  writer  Joseph  Conrad 
there  is  present  behind  his  art,  and  the 
conscious  qualities  ranged  in  service 
to  express  it.  a  certain  cosmic  spirit,  a 
power  of  taking  the  reader  down  below 
the  surface  to  the  earth's  heart,  to 
watch  the  process  that,  in  its  slow,  in- 
exorable courses,  has  formed  a  crust, 
to  which  are  clinging  all  our  little  dif- 
ferent living  shapes.  He  has  the  power 
of  making  his  reader  feel  the  inevitable 
oneness  of  all  tilings  that  be,  of  breath- 
ing into  him  a  sense  of  solace  that  he 
himself  is  part  of  a  great  unknown 
Unity. 

Tlie  irony  of  things  is  a  nightmare 
weighing  on  man's  life,  because  he  has 
so  little  of  this  cosmic  spirit;  the  little 
that  he  has  he  frequently  distrusts,  for 
it  seems  to  him  destructive  of  the  tem- 
ples that  he  builds,  the  gardens  he  lays 
out,  the  coins  he  circulates  from  hand 
to  hand.  He  goes  in  fear  of  death  and 
of  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  nor 
can  he  bear  to  think  that  he  is  bound 
up  with  a  Scheme  that  seems  to  hlin 
so  careless  of  his  own  important  life. 


The  Universe  is  always  saying:  The 
little  part  called  man  is  smaller  than 
the  whole! 

Man  cannot  grasp  that  statement. 
He  ducks  his  head  resentfully  beneath 
his  wing,  and  hides  from  contempla- 
tion of  this  truth.  It  is  he  who  thus 
creates  the  irony  of  things. 

Joseph  Conrad's  writings  have  the 
power  of  persuading  man  to  peep  out 
now  and  then  and  see  that  whole  of 
which  he  is  so  small  a  part.  There  is- 
uo  other  living  English  novelist  that  so 
reveals  the  comfort  and  the  beauty  of 
the  mystery  in  which  we  live,  no  other 
that  can  make  us  feel  how  small  and 
stupid,  how  unsafe  and  momentary,  so- 
lution is.  If,  at  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  l>elow  our  network  of  defences, 
we  did  not  feel  uncertainty,  we  should. 
expire — suffocated  In  the  swaddlinjf 
bands  of  safety — we  could  not  breathe 
the  stagnant  air  with  which  we  try  to 
till  our  house's.  It  is  the  essence  of 
this  writer  to  let  in  the  wind  with  its 
wild,  mysterious  savour. 

To  understand  nothing  is  to  love 
everything.  The  moment  that  we 
really  understand,  we  are  no  longer  cu- 
rious; but  to  l>e  curious  is  to  be  in  love. 
The  man  who  has  the  cosmic  spirit 
knows  that  he  will  never  understand; 
he  si>ends  his  life,  inquiringly,  In  love. 
Nothing  is  too  squalid,  too  small,  too  un- 
conventional or  remote  for  him  to  guse 
on  and  long  to  know.  Joseph  Conrad 
was  born  lu  love  with  knowledge,  but 
he  was  also  born  lu  love  with  mystery; 
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in  a  word,  he  is  a  lover  of  the  Universe. 
And  so  it  is  that  on  his  canvases  the 
figures  he  has  loved  pass  and  repass 
across  a  background  that  he  has  loved 
as  much  or  even  more;  they  step  forth 
and  sink  back  into  the  great  Scheme 
from  which  all  came  and  into  which 
we  all  return.  They  stand  before  a 
backcloth  that  has  not  only  the  dimen- 
sions of  height  and  breadth,  but  that  of 
thickness,  a  backcloth  into  which  is 
woven  the  whole  cosmic  plan;  they  live 
and  breathe  without  detachment,  phe- 
nomena of  the  process  which  has 
brought  them  forth.  Epic,  often,  in 
their  tragedy  and  comedy,  what  makes 
them  epic  is  the  feeling  they  inspire, 
that,  for  all  their  firm  reality  and  de- 
tailed, everyday  existence,  they  are 
shapes  embodying  the  evolution  and 
the  devolution  of  the  spheres.  Neither 
exalted  to  the  abasement  of  the  Scheme 
that  brought  them  forth,  nor  abased  to 
the  exaltation  of  their  author — they 
have  their  just  position  on  the  plan  of 
life, 

In  the  novels  of  Balzac  and  Charles 
Dickens  there  is  the  feeling  of  environ- 
ment, of  the  growth  of  men  from  men. 
In  the  novels  of  Turgenev  the  charac- 
ters are  bathed  in  light;  Nature  with 
her  many  moods  is  all  around,  but  man 
is  first.     In  the  novels  of  Joseph  Cou- 
rad,  Nature  is  first,  man  second.      The 
certainty  of  this  is  not  obtruded  on  the 
reader,  it  reaches  him  in  subtle  ways; 
It  does  not  seem  conveyed  by  conscious 
effort,  but  through  a  sort  of  tempera- 
mental distillation.    And  it  is  this  feel- 
ing for,   and   prepossession  with,   the 
manifestations    of    mysterious    forces 
that  gives  this  writer  his  unique  posi- 
tion   among    novelists.      The    cosmic 
spirit  is  not  in  many  men,  but  in  all 
that  have  it  there  is  something  of  the 
unethical  morality  of  Nature.      Things, 
for  them,  have  no  beginning  and  no 
end.    Such  men  stand  and  watch  the 
plants  spring  up;  watch  those  plants 
growing    by    the    same    process    that 
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brought  them  into  life;  watch  them  in 
the  end  returning  to  the  mould  from 
which  they  came.  The  virtues  of  this 
cosmic  spirit  are  a  daring  curiosity  and 
courageous  resignation;  its  value  to  the 
world  is  in  correspondence  with  its 
rarity. 

If  men  were  not  disharmonic,  there 
would  be  no  irony  of  things.  We  jut 
out  everywhere,  and  fail  to  see  how  we 
are  jutting  out.  We  seek  solutions, 
raise  our  flags,  work  our  arms  and 
legs  loyally  in  the  Isolated  fields  that 
come  within  our  vision,  but,  having  no 
feeling  for  the  whole,  the  work  we  do 
is  departmental.  The  war  of  the  de- 
partments is  the  game  we  understand; 
we  spend  our  lives  keeping  up  the  ball 
and  taking  down  the  score.  The  race 
of  men  is  a  race  of  partisans  feeding 
their  pigeon-holes  with  contradictory 
reports  of  life,  and  when  a  fellow 
comes  and  lays  a  summary  on  the 
desk,  they  look  at  him  askance;  but  the 
future  pays  attention,  for  the  impartial 
is  all  that  it  has  time  for. 

Art  Inspired  by  cosmic  spirit  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  document  that  can  be 
trusted,  the  only  evidence  that  Time 
does  not  destroy.  Artists  are  the  eyes 
of  that  human  figure  which  symbolizes 
human  life,  and  if  this  figure  is  to  see 
its  way  at  all,  its  eyes  must  pierce  and 
be  unflinching.  Myopia,  a  cast  or 
squint,  a  habit  of  looking  on  the  ground 
or  at  the  sky — these  sight-defects  are 
dangerous  to  the  whole  body;  the 
things  such  eyes  perceive  are  not  the 
things  that  are;  and  in  the  voyage  of 
long  discovery  that  man  is  set  on,  all 
shoals  not  definitely  marked,  all  rocks 
not  accurately  seen,  all  winds  not 
strictly  registered,  together  with  the 
ungauged  fluctuations  of  the  man 
himself,  his  tides  of  temper,  his 
caprices,  and  his  dreads — these  are 
set-backs  to  the  fortune  of  the 
voyage. 

The  just  envlsagement  of  things  is 
the  first  demand  we  make  of  art;  it  is 
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art's  spirit;  theu  comes  the  manner  or 
expression,  for  the  quality  of  art  is  ob- 
viously the  quality  of  its  technical  ex- 
pression. No  man  can  chauge  the 
spirit  born  in  him.  hut  daily,  hourly, 
he  does  change  the  manuer  of  its  set- 
ting forth.  All  that  he  sees  ami  hears, 
reads,  writes,  and  thinks  of,  even  what 
he  dreams,  mould  and  modify  the  form 
of  his  production.  The  fuller  the  tra- 
ditions and  life  that  flood  an  author's 
consciousness,  the  fluer,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  his  powers,  will  be  the  texture 
of  his  output. 

This  writer,  Joseph  Conrad,  born  of 
families  of  Polish  gentry  who  suffered 
in  the  rebellion  of  186:$,  sharing  as  a 
child  his  parents*  exile,  spending  his 
early  manhood  as  a  sailor,  has  laid  up 
a  strange  store  of  thought,  tradition, 
life,  and  language,  and  on  his  manner 
of  production  this  has  stamped  Itself. 
As  in  a  fine  carpet,  with  lapse  of  time, 
the  colors  grow  more  subtle,  more  aus- 
tere, so  in  the  carpet  of  this  writer's 
weaving  the  bewildering  richness  ot 
his  earlier  l>ooks  Is  sol>ered  to  the 
clearer,  cooler  colors  of  the  later. 
Almayer'8  Foil  if,  Tlie  Outcast  of  the 
Island*.  Tale*  of  Unrent — his  first  three 
l»ook8 — were  in  a  sense  surcharged; 
they  gleamed,  they  were  luxuriant,  like 
the  tropics  where  their  scenes  were 
laid;  they  had  a  certain  animal  delight 
In  their  abundance;  they  rioted.  With 
The  Nigger  vf  the  Narci8*wt— that  real 
epic  of  the  sea — the  carpet  beglus  to 
tone;  through  Youth  and  Lord  Jim  this 
process  of  toning  Is  at  work,  till  In 
Typhoon  and.  above  all,  In  Falk  a  i>er- 
fect  mellowness  is  reached,  Moatronw. 
in  some  respects  his  most  amazing 
work,  reveals  the  carpet,  as  after  a 
visit  to  the  cleaner's,  harsher  again  In 
color,  somewhat  patchy,  but  The  Mirror 
of  the  Sen.  which  followed  on  Nontromo. 
displays  It  In  an  evening  light,  worn 
to  a  soberer  lienuty.  As  to  The  Secret 
A  <tent,  our  latest  glimpse  of  Joseph 
Conrad's   carftet.   the   colors   are  clear 


and  quiet,  though  we  are  shown  them 
in  a  hard,  unsparing  light. 

The  writing  of  these  ten  books  Is 
probably  the  only  writing  of  the  last 
twelve  years  that  will  enrich  the  Ifing- 
lish  language  to  any  great  extent. 
Other  writers  will  better  clarify  and 
mould;  this  writer,  by  the  native 
wealth  of  his  imagery,  by  a  more  dar- 
ing and  a  subtler  use  of  words,  bring* 
something  new  to  the  fund  of  English 
letters.  The  faults  of  style  are  obvi- 
ous, the  merit  Is  the  merit  of  uncon- 
scious, and  unforced,  and,  in  a  sense, 
of  accidental  novelty.  Style  is  insep- 
arable from  that  which  it  expresses, 
and  all  that  we  should  fling  aside,  and 
rightly,  as  exotic,  if  It  expressed  a  fu- 
tile spirit  in  new  words  and  Images, 
we  instinctively  accept  with  all  its 
flaws  when  it  clothes  true  insight  into 
life.  A  language  is  avid  of  fresh 
blood,  of  all  that  ministers  to  health 
and  stamina;  like  a  human  being,  it  as- 
similates the  cake  and  rejects  the  coun- 
try rock.  All  that  is  country  rock  in 
Joseph  Conrad's  writings  falls  away; 
all  that  is  not  has  passed  into  the  Kng- 
llsh  tongue. 

Writers  of  any  courage  sometimes 
descend  on  to  the  little  earth  of  crea- 
tures they  have  created,  and  ask:  "Are 
these  persons  really  living — is  it  Mood, 
or  is  it  sawdust,  in  these  veins?  I'll 
try  them  with  a  pin!"  And  with  a 
pin  they  go.  searching  for  soft  spots. 
but  they  never  run  it  in;  they  are  not 
looking  for  another's  vulnerable  spots 
— any  blood  or  sawdust  that  came  out 
would,  unfortunately,  be  their  own. 
Precious  to  themselves,  they  must  pre- 
serve the  little  creatures  they  have 
made.  So  that,  though  when  they 
return  to  heaven  they  say:  "This  or 
that  one's  very  woodeny!"  In  their 
hearts  they  do  not  feel  them  so,  for  It 
was  they  who  made  them. 

But  the  reader  of  any  courage  need 
not  nor  to  do  him  Justice  does  he  often, 
spare  the  lKMlkln. 
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On  the  earth  of  Joseph  Conrad  the 
population    teems;    and,    having   tried 
them  with  a  bodkin,  we  find  very  few 
with  sawdust  in  their  veins.    Some,  it 
is  true,  such  as  the  hero  in  Lord  Jim, 
or  the  husband  in  the  story  The  Return, 
have  been  so  violently  attracted  by  the 
man   who  made  them  that,   like  true 
worshippers,  they  refuse  to  stand  upon 
their  legs.      Intended  for  stupid  men, 
with  the  brains  and  nerves  of  such,  they 
will  not.   out  of   longing   to  resemble 
their  creator,  admit  that  they  are  stu- 
pid.     They  pray  so  to  be  like  him,  that 
their  prayer  has  sometimes  been  a  lit- 
tle  heard;   they   voice   too   much   the 
thoughts  of  their  creator.       But  they 
are  few.      Oftener — like  Captain  Mac- 
Whirr  and  Mr.  Jukes  in  Typhoon,  and 
Mr.  Baker  of  The  Nigger;  like  the  girl 
in  Folk;  the  elderly  French  lieutenant 
in  Lord  Jim:  "a  quiet,  massive  chap  in 
a    creased    uniform,    sitting    drowsily 
over  a  tumbler  half-full  of  some  dark 
liquid";  like  the  ragged  Russian  in  the 
Heart  of  Darkness;  like  Karain  the  Ma- 
lay, and  Stein  the  naturalist;  like  Nos- 
tronio's  Doctor  Monygham;  Stevle,  In- 
spector Heat,   the  Perfect  Anarchist, 
and  Mrs.  Verloc  in  The  Secret  Agent — 
they  stand  up  very  straight  and  undis- 
mayed, not  in  the  limelight  needful  to 
the  figures  of  more  fashionable  children 
of  the  brain;  not  in  the  high,  dry  light 
of    Fielding,    Thackeray,     or     Henry 
James;  not  in  Turgenev's  limpid,  sor- 
rowing   sunlight:    but    in    a    shadowy 
glamor  of  their  own.      Breathing  and 
palpable,  clothed  firmly  in  their  suita- 
ble   flesh,    they    are    yet    elusive,   as 
though  jealous  of  displaying  those  dy- 
namic   powers    which    they    concrete. 
They   have  something   of   the  quality 
and  something  of  the  coloring  seen  in 
a  Leonardo  picture;  they  quiver  with 
the    strength    cf    their    vitality;    they 
move  amongst  black  shadows.       For 
Joseph  Conrad  is  an  artist  who  paints 
in  orange,  Vandyke-brown,  blue,  silver, 
and   lamp-black,   whose   i>oetr.v   Is  sci- 


ence, and  whose  science  poetry.  And 
always  round  these  figures,  above  them, 
and  below  are  felt  those  restless  forces, 
too  potent  in  their  restlessness  for  man. 
too  little  potent  for  the  unchanging 
rhythm  that  keeps  their  restlessness 
controlled. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  depart- 
mental man,  and  perhaps  especially  in 
Englishmen,  to  demand  of  authors  that 
they  shall  make  for  our  enjoyment  so- 
called    "interesting"    characters  —  not 
common  sailors,  anarchists,  or  outcasts 
of  the  islands — but  persons  of  a  certain 
rank  and  fashion;  persons  living  not  in 
"sordid  squalor,"  but  In  gilt-edged  cer- 
tainty;  persons  not  endued   with   the 
heroism  and  The  failings  of  poor  hu- 
man nature,   but  with  gentility;   in  a 
word,     persons     really     "interesting." 
This  is  the  great  defect  of  Joseph  Con- 
rad's writings.     Lamentably  lacking  in 
the  power  of  envisaging  the  world  as 
the  private  property  of  a  single  class, 
lamentably  curious,  lamentably  sympa- 
thetic with  all  kinds  of  men,   he  has 
failed  dismally  to  produce  a  single  book 
dealing  solely  with  the  upper  classes. 
All  sorts  of  common  people  come  upon 
his  stage,  and  in  such  a  careless  way; 
not  that  we   may   laugh  at  them,   or 
note  the  eccentric  habits  of  their  kind, 
but  that  we  may  see  them  breathing-ln 
their  oxygen,  loving  and  dying,  more 
alive    and    kicking    than    the    veriest 
bourgeois  of  us  all.       It  is  a  grievous 
fault!      That  one  who  paints  a  gentle- 
man  as   well  as  Joseph  Conrad  can, 
should  choose  to  paint  Verloc,  and  give 
us  insight,   such  as   few   have  given, 
into  a  fellow -creature  so   remarkably 
deficient  in  gentility — this  is  Indeed  a 
waste  of  force!    For,  departmental  as 
we  are,  we  feel  we  only  want  to  know 
the  things  that  help  us  to  be  depart- 
mental.   Before  the  departmental  man 
there  shines  a  climbing  star.    The  stars 
that  he  who  has  the  cosmic  spirit  sees 
are  stars  that  never  climb;   fixed  as 
fate,  they  throw  their  rays. 
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But  there  is  one  faculty  of  Joseph 
Conrad's  writings  for  which  even  de- 
partmental Britons  may  be  grateful. 
It  Is  his  kindly  diagnosis  of  the  depart- 
mental Briton.  Prisoners  in  the  cells 
of  our  own  nationality,  we  never  see 
ourselves;  it  is  reserved  for  one  outside 
looking  through  the  tell-tale  peep-hole 
to  get  a  proper  view  of  us.  So  much 
the  better  when  the  eye  that  peeps  is 
loving!  In  the  whole  range  of  his  dis- 
covery there  Is  no  man  that  better 
pleases  Joseph  Conrad  than  this  same 
departmental  Briton,  man  of  action, 
man  of  simple  faith,  man  unvisited  by 
hesitation — in  sum,  the  man  of  enter- 
prise, with  all  his  qualities  and  limita- 
tions. He  has  painted  this  type  a 
dozen  times — Captains  Lingard,  Allison, 
MacWhirr,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Jukes,  Mr. 
Creighton,  Inspector  Heat,  and  many 
more. 

Detached  by  temperament  and  blood, 
this  writer  sees  that  sort  of  Briton  with 
a  tender  irony  that  brings  out  all  his 
foibles,  but  also  an  essential  sturdlness 
of  soul  which  makes  him  one  to  have 
beside  you  on  a  dark  and  windy  night. 
Seeing  him  objectively  and  without 
confusion,  knowing  him  personally  in 
all  those  hours  that  test  the  temper  of 
the  heart,  and  having  felt  his  value  at 
first  hand,  Joseph  Conrad  has  hung  on 
our  too-little  grateful  walls  the  most 
seizing  portraits  of  the  man  of  action 
that  our  literature  can  show.  For  evi- 
dence as  poignant  of  this  type  we  have 
to  go  to  Speke's  delicious,  naive  pre- 
sentment of  himself  in  his  journal  of 
the  Nile's  discovery.  We  learn,  sub- 
jectively, from  that  what  Speke  had 
no  desire  to  tell,  no  interest  in  telling, 
no  power  of  seeing  wheu  the  tale  was 
told;    we   learn,   reading   between   the 
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lines,  with  our  tongues  pressed  against 
our  cheeks,  what  a  force  is  "no  imagi- 
nation"; we  learn,  too,  with  our 
tongues  restored,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "Indomitable."  But  to  learn 
from  Speke's  unconscious  revelation 
we  must  have  our  wits  about  us  and 
construct  his  figure  for  ourselves;  to 
learn  from  Joseph  Conrad's  object-pic- 
tures we  need  only  eyes. 

Side  by  side  with  these  Impervious 
spirits  he  has  )>een  through  all  the  peril 
of  the  sea,  watching  to  see  how  they 
would  take  it,  and  he  has  found  they 
took  it  very  well.  So  there  has  grown 
up  in  his  heart  a  laughing  admiration, 
a  sense  of  safety  and  reliance  on  a  kind 
of  man  who  really  would  be  frightened 
if  he  could;  and  with  that  laughing  ad- 
miration he  has  set  him  down,  not 
once,  but  many  times. 

In  the  features  of  those  truthful  por- 
traits one  seems  to  read  the  kindly  ar- 
tist's verdict:  "On  a  lee  shore,  sirs, 
there  are  worse  things  than  'no  imagi- 
nation'!" 

There  hang  the  pictures  if  we  Had 
eyes! 

Eyes;  it  seems  a  little  thing!  Hut 
to  "see"  is  the  greatest  gift  of  all.  The 
surface  of  the  world  is  open  enough  to 
every  body '8  gaze;  that  which  lies  be- 
hind the  surface  is  what  lies  in  the 
gazer's  soul,  the  beauty  which  every- 
day phenomena  evoke  out  of  the  seer's 
consciousness.  Everything  is  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  the  humor  to  per- 
ceive. Birth  and  decay,  virtue  and 
vice,  youth  ami  old  age,  even  the  real 
and  touching  value  of  the  departmental 
Briton — all  these  the  seer  Joseph  Con- 
rad sees,  and  has  put  in  terms  of  a 
profound  philosophy. 

John  Galsworthy. 
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in. 
Veronica  received  a  telegram  at 
breakfast.  She  was  to  meet  Dick  at 
twelve  under  the  elms:  something  had 
happened.  The  yellow  envelope  added 
to  the  sense  of  estrangement  that  hung 
over  the  breakfast-table.  Nothing  was 
said,  but  Colonel  Masefleld  vented  his 
disapproval  in  other  channels.  The 
toast  was  burnt;  the  kidneys  were  cold; 
the  leader  in  "The  Herald"  was  inane 
— he  would  change  his  morning  paper. 
Mrs.  Masefleld  looked  a  little  more  tired 
and  worried  than  usual.  They  were 
indulgent  parents,  but  Veronica's  en- 
gagement to  Dick  French  was  a  trial  to 
them  both.  Dick  was  penniless,  and 
Veronica  had  fifty  pounds  a-year.  As 
a  prospective  Superintendent  in  the  In- 
dian Police,  Dick  might  eventually  be 
in  a  position  to  marry,  so  the  engage- 
ment had  been  tolerated.  But  Dick's 
failure  to  pass  his  examination  altered 
the  case.  Colonel  Masefleld  had 
spoken  to  the  boy.  Veronica,  he  said, 
was  too  young  to  know  her  own  mind, 
— he  had  his  doubts  of  this, — and  an  in- 
considerate engagement  might  spoil 
her  life.  A  girl  of  such  charm  and 
personality  might  fill  a  very  distin- 
guished position.  To  this  Dick  sub- 
scribed with  all  his  heart.  The  Colo- 
nel's insistence  on  his  ineligibility  was 
needless.  Dick  protested  that  he  was 
utterly  unworthy:  he  was  prepared  for 
his  dismissal,  ready  to  take  himself  off 
at  a  word  from  Veronica.  But  Veron- 
ica was  firm.  She  would  not  relinquish 
him,  and  her  parents,  who  were  at 
heart  unworldly,  had  come  to  recog- 
nize a  mature  consistency  in  the  girl. 
Also  they  liked  Dick.  "The  boy  has 
grit,"  the  Colonel  admitted,  "if  he  has 
no  brains."  He  himself  had  married 
Indiscreetly  as  a  subaltern  when  his 
regiment  was  Stationed  in  a  malarious 
swamp  where  his  wife  could  not  Join 


him.  Veronica's  parents  may  have  re- 
membered the  dogged  front  with  which 
they  had  met  opposition  twenty  years 
back.  Anyhow,  Veronica  was  not  for- 
bidden to  see  Dick,  though  the  engage- 
ment was  discouraged.  In  the  mean- 
while Dick  was  going  to  move  moun- 
tains. 

At  half-past  ten,  when  Veronica  was 
getting  herself  ready  to  obey  Dick's 
summons,  Dick  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  absorbed  in 
a  Telugu  grammar.  A  letter  by  the 
early  post  had  affected  him  strangely. 
Before  nine  o'clock  he  was  hurrying 
from  his  rooms  in  St.  John's  Wood  to 
21  n  Oriental  bookseller's  in  Ludgate 
Circus.  The  telegram  to  Veronica 
vas  despatched  on  the  way.  And 
now  with  a  blue-coated,  red-braided 
postman  on  one  side  of  him  resting  his 
bag.  and  a  bonneted  charwoman  on 
the  other,  he  sat  under  that  great  fane 
and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
those  spidery  characters  that  were  to 
be  familiar  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  scene  often  recurred  to  him 
in  after  days  when  he  sat  with  his 
munshi  under  the  groaning  punkah  at 
Kordinghee  or  received  petitions  at  his 
tent-door  at  Lingapurara.  He  re- 
membered the  bronze-and-slate-colored 
pigeons  of  St.  Paul's  pecking  at  the 
pavement  all  round  his  seat,  the  tilt  of 
the  charwoman's  bonnet,  the  mole  on 
the  postman's  cheek,  and  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  book  at  the  alphabet  when 
he  had  tortured  those  old  Dra vidian 
symbol 8  into  the  sequence  of  tailed  and 
straddled  noughts  and  crosses  which 
spelt  Veronica. 

An  hour  afterwards,  and  half  an 
hour  too  early,  he  was  waiting  for  her 
under*  the  elms.  Every  dimly  hatted 
object  seen  afar  off  teased  his  imagina- 
tion. He  even  invested  one  or  two 
with  the  mantle  of  her  charm,  but  as 
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these  unconsecrated  ones  approached, 
he  noticed  that  they  walked,  strode, 
waddled,  looked  ungainly,  self -con- 
scious, prim,  assertive,  negligible  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile;  whereas  Veronica 
was  borne  towards  him  on  feet  of 
grace.  He  scanned  the  paths  leading 
from  the  Bayswater  Road,  and  then 
swung  round  towards  Knightsbridge 
and  Kensington  High  Street,  as  if  he 
half  expected  Veronica  to  drop  from 
the  horizon  at  his  feet  while  his  gaze 
was  fixed  elsewhere.  In  one  of  these 
great  arteries  Veronica  lived;  in  the 
other  there  were  shops  which  she 
graced  almost  daily.  Dick's  gaze  was 
riven  between  the  two.  He  had  been 
sitting  there  all  day,  he  thought,  when 
he  looked  at  his  watch  and  found  she 
was  ten  minutes  late.  After  another 
aeon  it  was  a  quarter  past  twelve.  He 
felt  that  it  was  Impossible  that  she 
could  come,  and  then  he  saw  a  gauzy, 
upright  figure  float  into  shape  by  the 
Round  Pond.  Influenced  by  an  im- 
pulse of  self-torture,  Dick  squeezed 
himself  tighter  into  his  chair  and 
buried  himself  in  his  book.  How  he 
was  punished!  What  unaccountable 
rustlings  followed!  How  interminable 
was  the  pussage  of  his  divinity!  Ve- 
ronica was  not  deceived;  she  divined 
the  impulse  and  its  cause,  and  stood 
quietly  in  the  long  grass  twenty  yards 
behind  his  chair.  Dick  bore  it  for 
thirty  seconds.  Then  he  surrendered 
abjectly.  He  rose  and  faced  her,  re- 
proach sunk  in  adoration. 

-Silly  Dick:"  she  said.  -What  is 
that  book  you  were  pretending  to 
read?" 

"It  is  a  Telugu  grammar." 

"What  is  Telugu?" 

"It  is  the  language  I've  got  to  learn." 

"But  why?" 

"For   my   work." 

A  dawning  suspicion  rose  in  her  eyes. 

"Tell  me,  Dick,  quickly.  Why  did 
you  telegraph?" 

He  had  meant  to  hold   her  hi   sus- 


pense, to  watch  the  happiness  steal  into 
her  eyes  as  the  realization  of  the  news 
and  what  it  meant  to  them  disentan- 
gled Itself  from  his  casual  talk  of  his 
"work"  and  the  new  language  he  was 
learning. 

"They  call  it  the  Italian  of  the  Bast/' 
he  said.  "Do  you  think  it  sounds 
pretty?    Gvrralv,  Dorsad*,  L*ffcve4*ur 

"Tell  me  at  once,  Dick." 

"Is  there  no  method  to  tell  her  in 
Telugu— 

June  is  twice  June  since  she  breathed 
it  with  me?" 

"If  you  don't  tell  me  at  once,  I  will 
never  speak  to  you  again." 

She  extracted  the  tale  with  threats 
like  an  inquisitor. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  when  he  was 
fairly  beaten.  "I  am  in  the  Police.  A 
poor  fellow  called  Doune  has  crocked 
up.      I  am  next  on  the  list." 

"Oh,  but  how  splendid!" 

"Didn't  you  guess?" 

"I  knew  something  had  happened  be- 
cause you  asked  me  to  meet  you  here. 
Don't  you  remember  I  told  you  the  day 
we  went  to  the  Zoo  that  the  next  time 
we  met  here  everything  would  be  all 
right,  and  you  wouldn't  believe  me? 
Now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Dick  was  to  sail  in  six  weeks.  Uis 
salary  would  be  250  rupees  a-month 
while  he  was  a  Probationer.  He 
would  be  stationed  somewhere  in  the 
north  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  when  they  would 
be  able  to  marry.  Every  one  had  a 
different  story.  A  civilian's  wife  from 
Calcutta  had  told  Mrs.  Masefiehl  that 
her  daughter  could  not  possibly  live 
on  less  than  1200  rupees  a-month. 
Dick  had  a  friend  in  the  Punjab  who 
fixed  600  as  the  lowest  figure,  and  Ve- 
ronica knew  a  dear  little  woman  In 
the  Central  Provinces,  the  wife  of  a 
captain  in  a  native  regiment,  who  said 
that  "they  might  manage  quite  well  on 
:{T>0  if  they  were  careful." 
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For  a  moment  practical  affairs  ab- 
sorbed them. 

•'Two  hundred  and  fifty  one-and-four 
penceM  is  an  enormous  sum,"  Veronica 
said.  "We  can  put  it  all  in  a  box  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  take  out 
ten  rupees  every  day.  You  can  shoot 
our  dinner.  Then  there  is  my  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  which  will  l>e  enough 
for  my  dress  if  we  live  in  a  quiet  place, 
and  I  will  make  your  clothes." 

"No,  thank  you/'  Dick  said.  "But, 
seriously,  it  may  be  seven  years  before 
I  get  (KM)  rupees  a-month.  We  can't 
possibly  wait  till  then.  You  would  be 
twenty-five." 

"I  am  coining  out  with  you." 

"No,  darling.  I  would  rather  die 
than  have  you  rough  it." 

"I  am  quite  as  strong  as  Lady  Bur- 
ton was." 

They  fell  to  talking  of  adventures, 
of  tigers,  and  snakes,  and  ghazis,  and 
dacolts.  Dick  was  never  to  go  out 
without  a  gun,  never  to  shoot  tigers  ex- 
cept from  an  elephant,  or  to  walk  about 
at  night  without  top-boots.  Veronica 
was  well  read  in  books  of  Eastern 
travel  and  Anglo-Indian  fiction. 

"You  must  remember,  Dick,"  she  said, 
"every  bush  you  pass  may  have  a  tiger 
behind  It,  and  whenever  you  sit  down 
there  may  be  a  snake  under  your  chair. 
And  mind  you  never  let  a  man  come  up 
behind  you.      He  might  be  a  ghazl." 

"You  needn't  bother  about  ghazis, 
darling.  They  don't  often  get  south  of 
Peshawur.  But  It's  tinln-tiine.  Let's 
begin  by  being  Anglo-Indian  at  once. 
I'll  take  you  to  MItra's  In  Bond  Street, 
and  we  will  go  the  whole  hog — mulli- 
gatawny, pillaii,  and  chickeu  curry." 

"No,  Dick,  I  am  going  to  take  you 
home  to  lunch.  We  are  proi>erly  en- 
gaged now,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
married,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
eligible  policeman." 

80  Dick  went  home  with  Veronica, 
and  was  received  again  into  the  bosom 
of  the  family.       The  two  were  infec- 


tiously happy.  The  Masefield  citadel 
was  stormed  and  fell.  Dick  stayed  to 
tea,  and  he  stayed  to  dinner,  and  Colo- 
nel Masefield  sat  up  with  him  long  af- 
ter Veronica  had  gone  to  bed  giving 
him  old-fashioned  advice. 

"Keep  the  natives  in  their  place,  my 
boy.  They  will  think  all  the  more  of 
you  for  it  And  never  trust  any  of 
them  farther  than  you  can  help.  I 
don't  mean  that  you  should  be  brusque 
and  insular  with  them,  because  you 
know  you  can't  lie  too  polite  to  a 
man,  whatever  his  color.  There  is 
no  need  to  tell  a  sahib  that.  You 
remember  what  Lord  Chesterfield 
said:  "There  are  but  two  pivcMts  in  the 
world  for  a  gentlemau  and  a  man  of 
parts,  extreme  politeness  or  knocking 
down.'  Always  treat  a  man  as  a  geu- 
tleman  until  he  has  proved  that  he  is 
not:  you  will  tind  that  a  gentleman  is 
the  same  all  ihe  world  over,  whether 
his  skin  is  black  or  white  or  yellow, 
and  you  will  meet  as  many  in  India  as 
anywhere  else.  The  Hindus  are  a 
most  courteous  race.  And  here  is  an- 
other piece  of  advice,  don't  be  afraid 
of  undertaking  a  responsibility.  You 
are  sure  to  make  mistakes  at  first,  but 
you  will  get  on.       I  am  certain  of  it." 

It  was  a  proud  night  for  Dick.  It 
was  settled  that  Veronica  should  come 
out  to  him  as  soon  as  he  was  earning 
five  hundred  rupees  a-month.  But  nei- 
ther Dick  nor  Veronica  knew  how  long 
that  would  be. 

IV. 
Like  other  young  men.  Dick  bad  had 
to  say  good-bye.  He  had  heard  the 
cabman  cough  outside  In  the  street  as 
the  minutes  passed,  and  the  grating  of 
the  hansom  that  was  going  to  take  him 
away.  He  had  listened  to  Veronica's 
broken  cheerful  voice,  and  her  heroic 
efforts  not  to  cry;  he  had  had  to  turn 
his  back  on  her,  and  walk  out  of  the 
room  and  shut  the  door  without  looking 
behind,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
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speak  her  name  or  even  to  say  "good- 
bye." 

The  strangeness  of  the  East  helped 
him  to  pass  the  first  weeks  of  utter 
loneliness.  Then  he  settled  down  reso- 
lutely to  earn  Veronica. 

When  he  had  spent  six  weeks  at  the 
Probationers'  Training  College  in  Ma- 
dras he  was  despatched  to  Waltair, 
whence  he  wrote  her  an  enthusiastic 
letter  dwelling  on  the  free  and  happy 
life  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bride.  "We 
will  have  a  lovely  time,"  he  wrote. 
"Every  one  has  a  jolly  little  bungalow 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  wide  compound,  all  over- 
grown with  hibiscus  and  the  most 
gorgeous  bougainvillea.  I  have  set- 
tled on  the  one  we  will  have  if  I  am 
here  when  you  come  out.  It  is  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  The 
sea  is  quite  blue,  and  the  sky  is  blue 
without  a  break  of  cloud,  and  the  earth 
is  a  kind  of  dull  glowing  red — laterite, 
or  sandstone,  or  something.  The  whole 
color  effect  is  vivid:  when  you  sketch 
it  no  one  will  believe  it.  You  will  like 
Waltair  ever  so  much  better  than  Eng- 
land." 

He  went  on  to  talk  of  married  life  in 
India.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Lisle  in  Wal- 
tair, who  had  just  come  out  to  marry 
a  man  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
the  two  were  serenely  happy.  Dick 
observed  the  pair  with  a  vicarious  in- 
terest, which  grew  into  an  intimacy 
that  flattered  the  civilian's  wife.  For 
as  he  watched  her  he  remembered  his 
own  home  that  was  to  be,  and  there 
was  a  light  in  his  eyes.  When  he 
dined  with  them,  he  was  abstracted. 
He  saw  Veronica  sitting  in  the  chair 
of  his  hostess,  the  two  or  three  guests 
she  had  charmed  with  her  radiant 
beauty  and  high  spirits,  and  himself  sit- 
ting opposite  glowing  with  pride  and 
delight;  yet.  when  she  had  gone  into 
the  drawing-room,  talking  of  trivial 
things,  as  if  the  possession  of  her  was 
the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 


though  he  was  longing  all  the  while 
to  say  to  his  friends,  "Isn't  she  splen- 
did? Did  you  ever  imagine  that  any 
woman  could  be  so  beautiful?" 

Dick  arrived  in  Waltair  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Christmas  week,  and  found  a 
scene  of  gaiety  which  he  knew  would 
please  Veronica,  who  disliked  occasions 
when  folk  herded  together  for  no  rea- 
sonable purpose.  She  had  written 
to  him  describing  herself  at  a  *  tea- 
fight"  in  Kensington,  after  a  round  of 
calls  with  her  mother.  "I  was  so 
bored,"  she  said,  "that  I  almost  lost 
consciousness.  I  must  have  talked  the 
most  dreadful  nonsense,  and  had  a 
stony  feeling  all  over  as  if  I  were 
crammed  up  with  cement;  and  I  felt  if 
mother  didn't  go  in  five  minutes  1 
should  scream."  Dick  told  her  that 
after  they  were  married  she  need  never 
go  to  a  tea-fight  again.  "People  meet 
in  India,"  he  said,  "as  much  as  they  do 
at  home,  but  always  to  do  things. "• 
And  he  described  the  week.  There  had 
beeu  a  tennis  and  golf  tournament,  two 
dances,  a  big  duck-shoot  arranged  by 
the  club  at  a  lake  forty  miles  out  of 
the  station,  and  a  race-meeting,  in 
which  Dick  had  won  one  race  on  his 
chief's  pony,  and  was  just  beaten  in 
another.  He  rambled  on,  covering  six 
sheets,  dwelling  on  the  delightful  inti- 
macy that  was  in  store  for  them,  the 
strangeness  and  charm  of  the  new  life, 
and  the  interest  of  everything  Indian 
and  Anglo-Indian. 

But  dejection  brooded  in  the  end  of 
his  letter.  Every  married  man  or 
woman  gave  him  advice  which  he 
found  hard  to  listen  to.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  to  postpone 
their  marriage  beyond  the  period  of 
three  years,  which  the  two  had  fixed  as 
the  limit  of  their  waiting.  As  a  Pro- 
bationary Assistant,  Dick  only  drew 
250  rupees  a-mouth.  In  a  few  months 
he  would  have  300  if  he  passed  his 
examinations.  But  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  e veins  he  would  not  be  draw- 
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\ng  400  until  he  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice Ave  years.  The  only  chance  of 
promotion  lay  in  a  lucky  accident,  or 
in  some  brilliant  coup  on  Dick's  part. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  out  of  debt.  His  contemporaries 
had  bought  rifles  and  ponies  that  in- 
cited his  envy.  They  were  mortgaging 
their  reversionary  pay  for  loans  at 
high  interest;  but  Dick  made  up  his 
mind  "to  sit  tight  and  pig  it."  Debt 
n t  the  start  would  be  robbing  Veronica; 
she  loved  nice  things  in  the  house,  and 
she  should  have  them.  So  he  muddled 
4i long  with  his  ineffectual  Winchester 
rifle  and  his  rickety  old  double-cylinder 
hammer  gun  that  had  been  out  to  India 
for  two  generations,  and  his  eighteen- 
year-old  country-bred,  a  washy  chest- 
nut that  progressed  side- ways  on  three 
legs,  and  was  called  the  King  Crab. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  a  transfer 
improved  Dick's  pecuniary  position, 
but  not  his  peace  of  mind.  An  out- 
station,  seven  days  from  the  coast, 
where  his  travelling  allowance  often 
exceeded  his  month's  pay,  and  was  sup- 
plemented by  further  allowances  given 
to  those  who  live  at  the  back  of  be- 
yond, made  for  retrenchment,  but  It 
opened  his  eyes  as  to  the  kind  of  home 
iu  which  Veronica  might  be  called  upon 
to  live.  When  Dick  was  considered 
exi>erienced  enough  to  stand  on  his 
own  official  legs,  he  was  posted  to 
Kordinghee  in  the  Zemlndari  of  the 
same  name,  a  district  in  these  days 
far  removed  from  any  railway,  buried 
away  in  that  remote,  unheard-of  bor- 
derland where  the  western  spurs  of  the 
Ghats  level  off  into  the  Central  Prov- 
inces. The  hilly  malarious  country 
which  lies  l>et\veen  Kordinghee  and  the 
east  coast  is  known  locally  as  the  Ma- 
tiahs.  Dick  found  it  a  country  of  fever, 
discomfort,  and  isolation,  but  in  the 
outlying  parts  of  it  there  were  certain 
wild  beasts  whose  presence  mitigated 
his  exile.  He  bought  a  cordite  rifle, 
of  which  Veronica  professed  to  be  jeal- 


ous, for  it  took  up  a  whole  third  of  one 
of  his  letters  to  her.  He  christened  it 
one  glorious  day,  when  he  shot  a  tine 
bull  bison  which  he  had  stalked  from 
morning  to  sunset,  and  brought  down 
like  a  ton  of  solid  masonry  as  the  beast 
charged  him  in  the  sal  forest. 

Dick  found  no  other  Englishmen  at 
Kordinghee.  The  assistant  magistrate 
was  a  young  Bengali  of  the  hybrid 
Cambridge  type,  with  the  veneer  fast 
wearing  off, — a  prig,  preteruaturally 
fat,  and  a  bundle  of  touchiness.  He 
welcomed  Dick  with  disconcerting  fa- 
miliarity, adopting  the  spurious  pseudo- 
jolly -good-fellow-well-met  air  which  sits 
as  well  on  men  of  his  type  as  clothes 
on  a  scarecrow.  Dick  drew  back  dis- 
mayed, and  the  Bengali's  pose  veered 
instantly  into  one  of  injured  aloofness. 
His  lounge  became  a  strut;  his  exag- 
gerated contours  seemed  to  be  tortured 
into  angles;  the  nape  of  his  neck  stiff- 
ened with  an  awkward  dignity  which 
his  shifty  eyes  could  not  support,  as 
he  waved  a  fat  palm  at  Dick,  address- 
ing him  with  insinuating  patronage. 

"Well,  French,  I  will  be  here  to  help 
you  for  the  next  month,  possibly  later. 
Come  to  me  if  you  want  anything.  In 
the  meantime  you  have  my  authority  to 
occupy  the  Red  Bungalow  while  the 
police  quarters  are  under  repairs." 

Dick  stared  at  him.  He  thought  of 
his  mentor.  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the 
two  provMts  of  his  code — extreme  po- 
liteness and  knocking  down. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Bose,"  he  said. 
"Most  thoughtful  of  you.    Good-night." 

Mr.  Bose  became  uneasy,  uncertain 
of  his  official  prestige.  He  had  a  vague 
feeling  that  Dick  ought  not  to  have 
called  him  Mister.  Had  he  known  the 
narrow  margin  that  separated  the  two 
provinces  of  action  in  Dick's  mind  he 
would  have  been  even  more  uneasy. 
But  when  Dick  had  gone  he  hunted 
up  a  volume  of  regulations,  and  con- 
soled himself  with  the  reflection  that 
there   were   more   points   than   one   in 
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which  French  would  have  to  take  or- 
ders from  him. 

So  it  was  the  Red  Bungalow  that 
saw  Dick's  first  trials  at  Kordingbee. 
He  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  raius. 
His  house  and  office  were  islands  In  a 
swamp.  He  could  keep  nothing  dry. 
His  books  became  mildewed  and 
spotty;  insects  fed  on  his  clothes;  his 
sola  topee  gradually  decomposed;  a 
photo  of  Veronica  left  on  the  table 
overnight  was  devoured  by  ^silver- 
fish";  water  leaked  through  the  floor 
of  his  stable;  the  King  Crab  develoi>ed 
canker  in  the  foot;  the  gut  of  his  tennis 
racquet  stretched  and  broke;  the  legs 
of  his  tables  and  almlrahs  stood  in  old 
sardine-tins  tilled  with  water  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  white  ants  which ' 
swarmed  everywhere,  bored  into  the 
rotten  rafters,  dropped  from  the  ceiling 
amidst  heaps  of  dtbris,  undermined 
the  verandah,  and  at  last  developed 
wings  and  immolated  themselves  by 
thousands  in  the  lamps,  dropping  into 
Dick's  soup  and  his  whisky  peg,  ami 
covering  the  floor  with  their  helpless, 
maimed  bodies,  which  the  wingless 
ants,  pigmies  l>eside  them,  coming  out 
in  millions  from  unexpected  crevices, 
carried  away  to  their  cannibal  larders, 
leaving  only  the  long  silken  wing-cases 
to  mark  the  scene  of  carnage. 

For  days  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  Red  Bungalow  resounded  with 
an  orchestra  of  different  sounds  made 
by  the  impact  of  water  dropping  into 
the  pails  and  pans  and  basins  placed 
under  the  leak-holes  in  the  roof.  Out- 
side, the  garden  was  wrapped  in  mist, 
through  which  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  the  gloomy  apparitions  of  the  teak- 
trees  drooping  their  huge,  sodden,  dep- 
recating leaves,  vignetting  his  isolation. 
Throughout  this  deluge  Dick's  only  vis- 
itors were  snakes.  Flooded  out  of 
their  crannies,  they  entered  the  house, 
and  Dick  suffered  a  plague  of  them. 
It  happened  that  Kordingbee  was  one 
of  the  few  spots  In  India  which  realized 


Veronica's  apprehensions.  The  pre- 
cautions she  had  urged  on  Dick,  and 
which  be  had  laughed  at,  were  not  ex- 
aggerated. Karalts  fell  from  the  ceil- 
ing and  suspended  themselves  in  the 
Venetian  work  of  the  folding  doors  and 
windows,  which  he  opened  a  dozen 
times  a  day.  Cobras  haunted  his  bed- 
room, and  he  would  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing to  discover  a  shiny,  insinuating  coil 
of  death  at  the  foot  of  his  dressing-ta- 
ble. Dick  was  not  afraid  of  dangerous 
big  game,  but  the  furtive  malice  of  rep- 
tiles unnerved  him.  They  seemed  to 
pursue  him;  they  dogged  him  like  con- 
spirators; wherever  he  looked  for  them 
he  found  them.  As  he  sat  on  the  ve- 
randah at  night  trying  to  absorb  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code,  he  heard,  or 
fancied  he  heard,  the  slither  of  creep- 
ing things  behind  him  and  all  round 
him.  Sometimes  when  he  had  dozed 
off  and  forgotten  about  them,  he  would 
open  his  eyes  to  see  a  glittering  black 
cobra  glide  quickly  under  his  chair,  ser- 
pentining along  the  verandah  in  the 
lamplight,  and  disappearing  as  quickly 
into  the  house  or  among  the  shrubs. 
He  would  jump  at  any  unexpected  con- 
tact, and  then  hold  himself  rigidly  still 
until  he  was  sure  that  it  was  a  moth 
on  his  ankle,  a  slipper  under  his  chair, 
or  a  forgotten  book  at  his  elbow. 
Snakes,  real  or  imaginary,  teased  him 
into  bed,  where  lie  slept  under  a  mos- 
quito-curtain instead  of  a  punkah,  with 
his  riding-boots  placed  cautiously  up- 
side down  beside  him  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  rope  which  he  wound 
round  his  bedside  every  night,  half  be- 
lieving in  the  traveller's  tale  that  it 
secured  him  from  invasion. 

For  a  month  or  two  Dick  humored 
himself  by  buying  things  for  Veronica- 
Instalments  of  parcels  and  cases  ar- 
rived from  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and 
Dick  opened  them  as  her  deputy.  The 
nucleus  of  his  furniture  he  found  on 
the  spot.  It  had  belonged  to  a  young 
policeman  who  had  shot  himself  a  few 
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weeks  before  Dick's  arrival.  The  auc- 
tion was  postponed  until  he  succeeded. 
The  affair  was  sadder  than  a  funeral, 
and  Bose,  in  the  character  of  flippant 
auctioneer,  accentuated  the  pathos  of  it. 

•Two  volumes  of  *Gat's  Gossip/  "  he 
announced  glibly  to  the  Eurasian  store- 
keeper, who  with  Dick,  the  inspector, 
and  the  Raja's  secretary,  comprised  the 
bidders.  "Sure  to  prove  an  acceptable 
present  in  any  Kordlnghee  boudoir." 

Dick  bought  nearly  all  his  predeces- 
sor's effects  and  read  bis  history  in 
them.  It  was  the  story  of  a  young 
man  about  town  transplanted  to  Kor- 
dlnghee by  the  stern  necessity  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  None  of  his  belongings 
betrayed  an  interest  in  anything  be- 
yond restaurants  and  music-halls.  His 
library  was  made  up  of  a  dozen  vol- 
umes by  contributors  to  the  Pink  'Un, 
the  works  of  Victoria  Cross  and  Dolf 
Wyllarde,  and  a  few  translations  of 
French  novels  illustrated  after  the 
manner  of  the  photographic  artists  of 
Port  Said.  The  margins  of  these 
books  were  inscribed  with  notes  on 
London  restaurants.  "Frascati's  for 
pigeon  compdte.  Alpbonsg's  in  Jerniyn 
Street  for  after-theatre  suppers  d 
dew."  And  the  fly-leaves  and  inside 
covers  were  scored  with  maps  of  the 
intricate  network  of  streets  from  the 
Haymarket,  north  and  east,  to  Holborn 
and  Wellington  Street,  marked  like  the 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


plan  of  a  battlefield  with  crosses  and 
asterisks  to  indicate  frivolous  resorts, 
all  scribbled  from  memory  at  Kordlng- 
hee in  moments  when  the  unhappy 
young  man  tried  to  indulge  reminis- 
cence, with  no  soul  to  listen  to  his  con- 
fidences save  the  gecko  on  the  wall  and 
the  pariah  dog,  which  he  had  domes- 
ticated and  left  as  a  legacy  for  Dick. 
Corroding  home-sickness,  failure  in  his 
work,  debt,  the  rankling  of  official 
reprimands,  ended  in  self-abhorrence 
and  the  cutting  off  of  an  Ineffectual 
life,  and  indirectly  in  events  that  af- 
fected Veronica's  happiness  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

By  degrees  Dick  gave  up  buying 
things  for  the  house.  Mildew  and 
mould  and  insects  were  such  potent  tie-* 
stroyers.  Even  common  things  Suc- 
cumbed to  them  in  a  night.  Nothing 
of  Veronica's  should  be  profaned.  He 
thought  of  her  wardrobe,  her  dressing- 
case,  her  toilet-table,  mildewed  and  in- 
sect-ridden, and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  Kordlnghee  should  not  infect  those 
dainty  and  mysterious  essentials — a 
harmony  vaguely  guessed  at — that 
sheathed  and  enshrined  her  fragrant 
personality.  He  learned  to  face  the 
impossibility  of  it.  There  were  still 
two  and  a  half  years  before  she  could 
sail.  In  the  meantime  he  prayed  for 
a  transfer  to  some  station  worthier 
of  her. 

Edmund  Candler. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  AMERICAN  SENATE  AS  A  SECOND  CHAMBER. 


When  Lord  Salisbury  said  of  the 
American  Senate,  "I  wish  we  could  in- 
stitute it  in  this  country:  it  is  marvel- 
lous in  efficiency  and  strength,"  he  ex- 
pressed, no  doubt,  his  momentary  ad- 
miration for  a  Second  Chamber  whose 
chief  merit  just  then  was  its  total  dis- 
similarity to  the  body  in  which  he  was 


sitting.  Greater  familiarity  with  Amer- 
ican politics  would  have  saved  him 
from  this  anachronism.  Possibly  "the 
case  of  the  Lords"  would  not  now  seem 
so  desperate  to  political  physicians, 
were  they  permitted  to  diagnose  the 
secret  ailments  of  the  Second  Chamber 
In    the   United    States.     If   Mr.    Bryee 
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were  to  revise  his  classic  study  of  the 
American  Commonwealth  in  the  light 
of  present  conditions,  he  would  surely 
use  the  blue  pencil  diligently  in  those 
chapters  which  describe  the  workings 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  is  high  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dictum  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
American  Constitution  was  dropped, 
for  that  remarkable  organic  law  was 
not  "struck  off  at  one  time  by  the 
mind  and  purpose  of  man."  It  was 
based  on  more  than  a  century  of  Co- 
lonial experience,  and  drafted  by  men 
whose  practical  sagacity  prevented 
them,  for  the  most  part,  from  trying  in- 
novations. It  is  precisely  those  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution,  as  writers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  pointed 
out,  which  were  deliberate  inventions 
that  have  failed  most  conspicuously. 
The  Senate  owes  its  origin  and  peculiar 
character,  not  to  theoretical  considera- 
tions regarding  the  bi-cameral  system, 
not  to  a  conscious  imitation  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  but  chiefly  to 
the  practical  difficulty  of  securing  the 
Adhesion  to  the  Federal  Union  of  those 
little  States  whose  Interests  were  men- 
aced,— so  they  supposed, — by  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  larger 
States  in  the  proposed  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  was  organized 
on  the  basis  of  State  equality;  and  in 
order  further  to  guarantee  that  equal- 
ity an  unamendable  provision  was 
■added  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  effect 
that  no  State  without  Its  consent 
should  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate.  The  Second 
Chamber  of  twenty-six  members  thus 
constituted  was  the  visible  symbol  of 
the  character  of  the  Federal  Union. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic,  it 
was  unmistakably  the  less  important 
body.  Ambitious  men  sought  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
proper  sphere  for  political  activity.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  Chamber 
elected  by  popular  vote  would  assume 


some  such  relative  importance  to  the 
Senate  as  the  Commons  to  the  Liords 
in  the  British  Parliament.  That  was 
a  natural  supposition,  for  the  Consti- 
tution provided  that  money-bills  should 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  if  English  history  taught 
anything,  It  proved  that  political  power 
followed  the  control  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  State.  And  the 
House  retained  its  predominance  for  a 
full  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Government 

The  rise  of  the  Senate  to  a  parity 
with  the  popular  Chamber  dates  from 
the  time  of  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
when  the  State  legislatures,  which  un- 
der the  Constitution  form  an  electoral 
college  for  the  choice  of  Senators,  fell 
under  the  control  of  party  organiza- 
tions. So  far  from  exercising  an  un- 
restricted choice,  the  State  legislatures 
now  simply  register  the  will  of  the 
party  having  a  numerical  majority  In 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Chambers. 
In  other  words,  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  has  virtually  ceased  to 
be  indirect.  Whether  it  may  be  said 
that  popular  election  of  Senators  has 
superseded  indirect  election,  depends 
altogether  on  the  view  which  one  takes 
towards  party  organizations  as  a  means  . 
of  expressing  the  will  of  the  people. 
For  the  moment  this  point  may  be 
waived. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
the  Constitution  provides  that  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
is  explicitly  given  the  power  to  propose 
amendments  of  these  and  other  bills. 
Persistent  use  of  this  amending  power 
has  now  practically  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate also  all  the  advantages  of  initiating 
money  bills,  so  that  the  legislative 
equality  of  the  two  Chambers  Is.  In  all 
but  theory,  established. 

The  development  of  an  unsuspected 
power  as  an  executive  Chamber  Has 
further  saved  the  Senate  from  the  In* 
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ferior  position  to  which  it  was  rele- 
gated in  the  beginning.  Through  Its 
power  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations 
to  office  made  by  the  President,  the 
Senate  has  laid  hold  of  the  executive 
patronage  and  the  influence  which  in- 
evitably follows  the  possession  of  that 
power;  through  its  power  of  approv- 
ing treaties,  the  Senate  has  come  vir- 
tually to  share  in  the  work  of  negotia- 
ting and  framing  treaties. 

To  the  influence  which  Senators 
wield  as  distributors  of  the  executive 
patronage  should  be  added  the  prestige 
which  membership  in  a  select  Chamber 
of  ninety  members  gives,  and  the  in- 
dependence which  comes  from  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  a  tenure  of  office 
for  six  years  and  from  the  expectation 
of  re-election. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  impression  of  those  observ- 
ers who,  counting  the  requisites  of  an 
efficient  Second  Chamber,  find  the 
American  Senate  to  possess  dignity, 
stability,  influence,  and — a  quality  lack- 
ing in  the  Lords — a  natural  basis  for 
selection.  Closer  scrutiny,  however, 
does  not  altogether  justify  the  indis- 
criminating  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
American  Senate  in  these  particulars. 
A  natural  basis  for  selection  did  indeed 
exist  when  the  Federal  Union  was 
formed:  a  Chamber  in  which  the  equal- 
ity of  the  States  should  be  recognized 
was  the  sine  qud  non  of  confederation. 
But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not,  and  could  not,  anticipate  the  con- 
tinental expansion  of  the  Republic  and 
the  admission  of  thirty-two  new  States 
into  the  Union  on  an  hypothetical  equal- 
ity with  the  original  States.  Many  of 
these  States,  It  Is  true^  entered  the 
Union  on  a  parity  with  the  original 
members  in  point  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges within  the  Constitution;  some  had 
passed  as  territories  through  a  period 
of  Federal  tutelage,  and  had  entered 
the  Union  under  conditions  which  had 
never  before  been  imposed.      In  point 


of  population  and  natural  resources,  the 
greatest  disparity  existed  among  the 
new  members  of  the  Union.  Some  of 
these  Inequalities  have  been  effaced  by 
the  shifting  of  economic  conditions; 
others  persist  and  are  ineradicable. 
Yet  in  spite  of  gross  inequalities  the 
States  have  an  equality  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate — an  irremediable 
equality.  That  this  is  not  a  merely 
academic  difficulty  of  no  practical  im- 
portance can  be  easily  demonstrated. 

Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War,  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  famous  Comstock  Lode.  The 
rapid  growth  in  its  population,  owing 
to  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  the 
region,  gave  assurance,  it  was  believed, 
of  another  California.  At  the  census 
of  1880,  Nevada  had  a  population  of 
62,266;  but  with  the  apparent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Comstock  Lode  the  popula- 
tion began  to  decline,  so  that  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  recorded  a  population  of 
only  45,761.  The  last  census  shows  a 
further  decrease,  so  that  the  State  now 
numbers  fewer  souls  than  the  Borough 
of  Richmond  in  New  York  City.  Mean- 
time, Nevada  sends  two  members  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  who  may 
neutralize  the  vote  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  New  York,  representing  over 
7,000,000  people.  If  it  be  said  that  Ne- 
vada is  an  unhappy  exception — it  is  the 
only  State  which  is  decreasing  in  popu- 
lation— the  inequality  of  representation 
is  still  evidenced  by  other  figures. 
There  are  represented  in  the  Senate 
twenty-three  relatively  small  States 
with  a  total  population  of  14,000,000  (in 
round  numbers),  and  twenty-two  large 
States  with  a  total  of  62,000,000  people. 
Thus  forty-six  Senators  may  outvote 
their  forty-four  colleagues,  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  they  are  assert- 
ing the  un-American  policy  of  minority 
rule;  and  the  Constitution  affords  no 
mode  of  redressing  the  unjust  balance 
of  power  in  the  Senate.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  is  true,  this  coin- 
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biiiation  would  hardly  occur;  neverthe- 
less, the  possibilities  of  the  situation 
are  disclosed  by  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  February  1st,  1896,  when  a  Free  Sil- 
ver Bill  was  substituted  for  the  Bill 
sent  up  by  the  House.  Forty-two  Sen- 
ators voted  for  the  substitution;  thirty- 
live  against  it.  Yet  the  minority  rep- 
resented nearly  eight  million  more  peo- 
ple than  the  majority. 

Moreover,  the  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution whereby  Senators  are  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
States  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked 
happily.  The  f ramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  avoid  a  clashing  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  by  creat- 
ing a  separate  sphere  of  action  for 
each.  The  Federal  Government  with 
its  own  officials  was  to  act  directly 
upon  the  people  of  a  State,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  action  of  the  State 
officials  upon  the  same  individuals  con- 
sidered as  citizens  of  the  State.  Like 
a  finely-constructed  piece  of  machinery, 
the  parts  were  to  operate,  wheel  within 
wheel,  to  achieve  a  definite  result.  But 
when  the  statesmen  of  the  Constituent 
Convention  provided  that  the  law-mak- 
ing body  of  a  State  should  act  as  an 
electoral  college  for  Federal  Senators, 
they  proved  false  to  their  theory,  and 
prevented  a  clear  articulation  of  the 
legislature  as  an  organ  of  the  State. 
As  a  seat  in  the  Federal  Senate  became 
more  and  more  a  coveted  honor,  the 
temptation  to  subordinate  local  inter- 
ests to  Federal  considerations  proved 
too  strong  to  be  withstood.  National 
party  organizations  penetrated  the 
States  and  overwhelmed  local  issues  by 
insisting  upon  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  securing  control  of  the  Federal 
Senatorship.  If  this  inevitable  inter- 
penetration  of  Federal  and  local  politics 
has  not  entirely  destroyed  the  efficiency 
of  State  legislatures,  it  is  because  the 
Senatorial  tenure  of  office  is  six  years, 
while  the  legislatures  are  chosen  either 
annually  or  biennially.      Not  every  leg- 


islature, happily,  is  elected  under  this 
direct  pressure,  though  the  need  of 
maintaining  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  never  lost  sight  of  by  those  who 
direct  the  work  of  party  organisa- 
tions. 

It  cannot  be  burked  that  thinking 
people  in  the  States  are  profoundly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Federal  Senate. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  have  come  to 
feel  that  members  of  the  Second  Cham- 
ber represent  the  people  less  than  they 
represent  privilege.  Indeed,  the  growth 
of  great  industrial  corporations,  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  special  legislation 
or  upon  immunity  from  regulation,  has 
created  conditions  altogether  unknown 
to  the  fathers.  Obviously,  the  inter- 
ests of  these  large  corporations  are 
subserved  quite  as  well  and  quite  as 
easily  by  representation  in  the  Senate 
as  in  the  House.  So  far  as  the  rail- 
roads are  concerned,  vigilance  in  block- 
ing unfavorable  legislation,  rather  than 
special  legislation,  is  needed.  The 
broad  basis  of  popular  election,  upon 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
rests,  excludes  the  control  of  special 
corporative  interests  in  that  body.  it 
is  easier  to  control  ninety  legislators 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and 
to  influence  State  legislatures  than  the 
people  of  the  States.  The  point  was 
stated  with  unmistakable  clearness  by 
Jay  Gould,  when  he  remarked  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  buy  a  legislature  than 
to  buy  a  people.  No  doubt  the  direct 
influence  of  corporative  interests  in  the 
Senate  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  Jour- 
nals which  cater  to  that  latent  dis- 
trust which  seems  to  lurk  in  all  dem- 
ocracies; yet  the  regrettable  opposition 
of  the  Senate  to  such  long-delayed  leg- 
islation as  the  Pure  Food  Bill,  and  to 
other  popular  demands,  gives  color  to 
the  charges  now  freely  bandied  about. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  corpo- 
rative interests  behind  certain  conspic- 
uous figures  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  demand 
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has  been  frequently  voiced  for  election 
of  Senators  by  popular  vote.  Even  if 
this  were  a  desirable  departure  from 
the  Constitution,  it  is  now  wholly  im- 
practicable, for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  would  require  a  Constitutional 
amendment.  That  the  Senate  as  at 
present  constituted  would  pass  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  is  not  to  be  thought 
of;  and  no  amendment  can  be  proposed 
except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Cougress.  To  be  sure,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  a  Convention 
may  be  called  to  propose  amendments, 
but  this  mode  of  amending  the  organic 
law  has  never  been  tried;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  public  sentiment  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  force  the  legisla- 
tures of  twro-thirds  of  the  States  to 
make  the  necessary  application  to  Con- 
gress for  the  calling  of  such  a  Conven- 
tion. 

Meantime,  certain  experiments  are 
being  made  which  are  full  of  sugges- 
tion to  those  who  believe  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  American,  like  his  Kng- 
^  lisb  cousin,  to  change  the  content  of  old 
institutions  without  destroying  their 
form.  It  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  ad- 
vantages of  the  Federal  system  that  po- 
litical experiments  can  be  made  by  the 
several  States  without  affecting  the  in- 
ternal polity  of  other  members  of  the 
Union.  For  many  years  those  South- 
ern States  whore  but  a  single  party  or- 
ganization exists  have  witnessed  no 
contests  for  the  United  States  Senate 
except  within  the  party.  The  real  con- 
test  occurs  between  members  of  the 
party  in  pursuit  of  the  nomination. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  pri- 
mary elections  of  the  party  have  all 
the  marks  of  a  popular  election  for  the 
Senate,  for  there  is  no  recent  instance 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  a  legislature 
to  elect  the  man  whom  the  popular 
vote  has  designated.  The  legislature 
simply  registers  the  will  of  the  party 
as  expressed  in  the  canvass  for  the 
nomination.       It  has  not  unfrequently 


happened  that  an  acrimonious  struggle 
for  the  nomination  between  several 
candidates,  all  of  the  same  party*  has 
been  followed  by  the  unanimous  elec- 
tion of  the  successful  candidate  by  the 
legislature. 

Instructive  as  these  instances  are, 
they  do  not  represent  a  normal  work- 
ing of  the  American  party  system.  Cir- 
cumstances have  bound  the  South 
firmly  to  one  of  the  two  national  party 
organizations,  and  have  hardly  toler- 
ated the  presence  of  the  other.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  "solid  South,"  the 
natural  functioning  of  parties  in  the 
Southern  States  is  impossible.  Far 
more  suggestive  is  the  attempt  of  a  pro- 
gressive Western  State  to  achieve  the 
same  end  in  the  presence  of  a  dual 
party  system,  and  even  by  means  of 
the  party  organizations.  In  11M>4  the 
people  of  Oregon  by  means  of  an  ini- 
tiative petition,  secured  a  popular  vote 
on  a  thorough-going  direct  Primaries 
Bill.  By  a  large  majority  the  measure 
was  adopted  and  became  law.  It  pro- 
vides for  direct  nominations  for  all 
State  and  county  offices  and  for  many 
municipal  offices,  as  well  as  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  other  words, 
each  party  is  required  to  make  its  nom- 
inations to  office  by  official  ballot,  un- 
der the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
State,  just  as  in  a  regular  election. 
Other  Western  States  have  passed  sim- 
ilar laws  for  direct  primaries;  but  to 
Oregon  belongs  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing put  the  expedient  to  a  practical 
test  in  the  nomination  and  election  of 
a  United  States  Senator.  In  1906,  each 
party  nominated  its  candidate  at  a 
primary  election;  these  nominations 
were  then  printed  on  the  State  bal- 
lot like  nominations  to  State  and 
county  offices,  and  the  candidate 
having  a  plurality  of  votes  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  Senatorshlp.  Four  years 
previously,  the  people  had  expressed 
their  choice  In  much  the  same  way,  un- 
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der  the  Act  of  1901;  but  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  refused  to  regard  it- 
self bound  by  this  vote.      By  Consti- 
tutional law,  the  legislature  was  unde- 
niably invested  with  the  power  to  elect 
United    States    Senators.      When    the 
legislature,  then,  elected  to  the  Senate 
a  man  who  had  not  received  a  single 
popular  vote,  there  was  no  legal  redress 
for  the  disappointed  voters  of  the  State. 
So,  too,  in  this  election  of  1906,  there 
was  no  legal  way  by  which  the  legisla- 
ture could  be  bound  to  obey  the  popu- 
lar vote,  which  technically  was  nothing 
but   a    recommendation.       Not   to    be 
balked  a  second  time,  the  citizens  of 
Oregon  hit  upon  a  clever  device  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.      On  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  the  legislature,  the 
parties  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Primaries  Act  which  per- 
mitted them  to  pledge  their  nominees 
always  to  "vote  for  that  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senator  in  Congress 
who  has  received  the  highest  number  of 
the  people's  votes  for  that  position  at 
the  general  election  next  preceding  the 
election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress,  with- 
out   regard    to    my    individual    prefer- 
ence."'     Should  a  candidate  decline  to 
accept  such  a  pledge,  the  law  provided 
that  he  might  sign  a  second  statement, 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  consider  the 
vote  of   the  people  as  "nothing  more 
than  a  recommendation,  which  1  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  disregard,  if  the  reason 
for  doing  so  seems  to  me  to  be  suffi- 
cient."     In  the  existing  state  of  public 
opinion,  most  candidates  for  the  legis- 
lature   hesitated    to    sign    the    second 
statement   and    affront   their   constitu- 
ents, so  that  in  the  legislature  which 
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met  after  the  election  a  majority  were 
found  to  be  pledged  to  obey  the  popu- 
lar vote.  The  outcome  was  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  of  the  candidate  who 
had  received  a  plurality  of  votes  in 
the  popular  election. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  triumph.  That  the  legis- 
latures of  other  States  will  consent 
without  a  struggle  to  abdicate  their 
Constitutional  right  to  elect  United 
States  Senators  is  not  likely.  Kven  in 
Oregon,  the  outcome  will  be  doubtful, 
if  ever  a  Republican  legislature  is 
called  upon  to  elect  a  Democratic  can- 
didate who  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
popular  vote.  Nevertheless,  in  at  least 
one  notable  instance  a  Federal  Senator 
has  been  elected  by  popular  vote,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  express  mandate  of  the 
Constitution. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Senate  hus 
never  gone  to  the  length  of  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  establish- 
ing a  Second  Chamber.  The  value  of 
a  revising  chamber  has  been  too  often 
demonstrated  to  permit  scepticism 
with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
bi-cameral  system.  Since  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  ceased  to  be  a  de- 
liberative body, — and  one  of  the  great- 
est speakers  of  the  House  thanked  God 
for  it, — the  Senate  has  a  graver  re- 
sponsibility than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. With  its  opportunity  for  unre- 
stricted debate,  with  its  greater  so- 
briety, and  with  its  capacity  for  leader- 
ship, it  should  serve  the  Republic  more 
effectively.  But  its  efficiency  will  be 
demonstrated  by  its  success  in  convinc- 
ing the  people  that  it  is  amenable  to 
IH>pular  control. 

Allen  Johnson. 
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On  August  28  next  by  the  Russian 
Calendar,  a  date  which  corresponds 
with  September  10  of  our  own,  Count 
Leo  N.  Tolstoy  will  complete  his  eight- 
ieth year,  and  there  is  a  plan  afoot  for 
giving  the  event  an  international  cele- 
bration. It  will  be  an  event  of  inter- 
national interest.  Home-loving,  home- 
keeping,  most  Russian  of  the  Russians, 
of  all  great  authors,  perhaps,  the  one 
who  owes  least  to  the  literature  and 
civilization  of  other  countries,  Tolstoy 
is  read  and  discussed  and  quarrelled 
about  all  the  world  over.  There  are 
plenty  of  causes  for  quarrelling.  To 
some,  his  Socialism  is  not  only  abhor- 
rent, but  a  betrayal  of  bis  great  artistic 
gifts;  to  others,  it  is  the  essence  of  his 
worth.  To  some  he  is  a  renegade,  a 
reactionary,  one  who  would  pull  the 
world  back  into  a  darkness  from  which 
it  only  emerged  after  ages  of  effort;  to 
others,  he  is  the  apostle  of  a  new  light 
and  truth.  To  some  he  is  the  first 
great  philosopher  of  art;  while  others 
declare  him  completely  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  aesthetics.  And  while 
some  find  two  Tolstoys,  and  are  ready 
to  acclaim  the  author  of  "War  and 
Peace,"  of  "Anna  Karenina,"  of  "Child- 
hood," "Boyhood,"  and  "Youth,"  of 
"The  Cossacks"  and  "Polikoushka," 
but  have  no  good  word  for  him  after 
lifts  "conversion"  late  in  the  'seventies 
—for  the  Tolstoy  of  "The  Kreutzer  So- 
nata," "What  is  Art?"  and  "My  Confes- 
sion"— there  are  others  who  maintain 
that  the  two  Tolstoys  are  one  and  the 
sa me,  and  that  the  later  works,  the  So- 
cialistic, the  religious,  and  contra  muiir 
dum  writings,  are  merely  the  inevitable 
development  of  the  earlier,  though  it  is 
possible,  indeed,  to  fix  the  date  at 
which  that  development  took  a  marked 
and  sudden  stride  forward.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  expressed  in  this  way. 
From  bis  earliest  days  there  were  two 
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Tolstoys,  the  boy  who  lashed  his  back, 
with  a  rope,  and  the  boy  who  lay  in 
bed  and  ate  sweet  things  and  read  nov- 
els. The  spiritual  and  the  physical  in 
him  were  both  acute,  and  always  in  op- 
position. Circumstances  ruled  that 
until  he  was  fifty  he  should  regard  the 
antagonism  chiefly  from  the  physical 
side;  and  so  we  have  the  great  novels 
crowded  with  brilliant  figures  of  men 
and  women  whose  physical  presence  is 
so  keenly  noted  and  so  vividly  ex- 
pressed as  to  seem  sometimes  almost 
oppressive.  Then  came  what  looks 
like  a  revulsion,  but  was  only  a  shift- 
ing of  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  old  antagonism  was  regarded;  and 
thenceforth  we  have  the  doctrine  of  re- 
nunciation, the  declaration  of  war  on 
the  body,  the  definite  attempt  to  foster 
the  spiritual  life  by  the  mortification 
of  the  physical.  But  this  was  a  ten- 
dency that  may  be  clearly  traced 
throughout  the  "pre-con version"  writ- 
ings; it  was  not  new,  any  more  than  the 
capital  point  of  Tolstoy's  philosophy 
was  new — the  brotherhood  of  man. 
That  idea  can  be  traced  in  his  writings 
long  before  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  1861  or  the  efforts  to  improve 
the  education  of  the  children  on  his  es- 
tates which  the  young  landed  proprie- 
tor and  ex-offlcer  made  by  teaching  in 
the  schools  in  person  as  well  as  by 
writing.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his 
most  hideous  pictures  of  peasant-life, 
like  The  Power  of  Darkness,  as  well  as 
of  his  highest  dreams  of  the  future;  it 
is  the  mainspring  of  that  bomb- 
shell "What  is  Art?"  the  explosion 
of  which  set  all  but  the  most 
level-headed  scampering  for  protec- 
tion to  old  formula?;  it  has  been  the 
principle  guiding  his  life  since  days 
long  before  he  discovered  that  It  was 
useless  to  give  away  money  while  you 
had  any  money  left,  to  give  anything, 
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unless,  like  Ibsen*s  Brand,  3011  gave  all. 
The  exact  degree  to  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  into  practice  his 
doctrine  of  equality  and  renunciation  is 
a  question  that  does  not  concern  the 
value  of  his  teaching  to  the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  many  disputes,  then, 
which  have  long  raged  round  his  name, 
there  is  a  Tolstoy  whom  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  may  unite  to  honor. 
A  great  novelist;  a  great  writer  who 
has  consistently  regarded  literature, 
not  as  a  remote  art,  but  as  a  means  for 
the  expression  of  what  he  had  to  say, 
who  has  dared  to  regret  that  some  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  poems  were  not 
written  in  prose,  and  has  braved  the 
charges  of  Philistinism  and  aesthetic 
barbarity  for  the  sake  of  being  true  to 
himself;  a  profound  and  original 
thinker,  who  has  thrown  off  all  bonds 
of  tradition,  use,  and  respect,  and  tried 
every  opinion  and  principle  in  life  and 
art  by  the  touchstone  of  his  own  great 
intelligence;  a  social  reformer  who, 
whatever  the  value  of  his  theories,  has 
consistently  preached  one  invaluable 
truth — he  is  one  to  whom  homage  Is 
due  alike  from  men  of  letters,  from 
philosophers,  from  plain  men,  and  from 
the  humblest  of  those  whose  cause  he 
has  championed. 

It  is  significant  that  the  movement 
for  celebrating  his  eightieth  birthday 
has  its  origin  in  Russia,  where  the  cen- 
tral committee  (which  includes  men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  among  them 
even  a  brother  of  M.  Stolypiu)  has  for- 
mulated the  proposals.  "Peace"  is  to 
be  the  watchword;  political  dfferences 
are  to  be  buried,  and  opponents  in  pol- 
itics and  social  science  are  to  meet  on 
the  common  ground  of  what  all  may 
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admire  in  Tolstoy.  We  learn  that  it  is 
even  possible  that  a  Bill  may  be  intro- 
duced and  passed  in  the  Duma  making 
the  day  a  public  holiday.  In  Paris  a 
committee  has  been  formed  which  in- 
cludes M.  Anatole  France,  M.  Leroy 
Beaulleu,  and  the  Marquis  Melchlor  de 
Vogue;  and  in  consequence  of  a  flying 
visit  paid  to  London  by  M.  Stakhovitch, 
the  secretary  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, an  English  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Hagberg  Wright,  of  the 
London  Library,  is  the  honorary  secre- 
tary and  Dr.  Edmund  Gosse  the  pres- 
ident, is  now  in  process  of  formation. 
It  includes  already  the  names  of  Mr. 
George  Meredith,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
the  Hon.  Maurice  Baring,  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  Mrs.  Garnett.  Mr. 
G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  Laurence  Irving, 
Sir  Donald  M.  Wallace,  Mr.  Aylmer 
Maude,  and  Professor  Vinogradoff, 
while  a  "Tolstoy  Fund"  has  been 
opened  at  Messrs.  Barclay's,  1,  Pall- 
mall  East.  The  central  committee  in- 
vites representatives  of  literature  and 
social  progress  to  unite  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburg or  Moscow,  and  to  present  an 
International  address  to  Count  Tolstoy. 
It  is  possible  that  Yasnaia  Pollana,  his 
home,  may  be  secured  as  a  public  pos- 
session; and  a  third  part  of  the  scheme 
will  have  the  warm  approval  of  his  ad- 
mirers— that  a  cheap  edition  of  his 
principal  works  should  be  published  in 
the  leading  languages  of  Europe. 
Few  authors  have  suffered  so  much  as 
Tolstoy  from  the  censorship  at  home, 
and  premature  and  unauthorized,  net 
to  mention  wilfully  falsified,  transla- 
tion abroad. 
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'  That  quadrennial  cataclysm  which 
Americans  vainly  seek  to  attenuate  by 
calling  it  a  Presidential  election  is  now 
in  full  swing.  It  promises  to  be.  in 
one  respect,  unique.  When  appeals  to 
the  country  are  regulated  not  by  the 
needs  of  politics,  but  in  obedience  to 
an  immutable  time-table,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  there  will  be  any  real 
issues  to  set  before  the  people.  in 
1886  an  election  and  a  worthy  issue 
had  the  good  fortune  to  coincide,  in 
1900,  though  the  election  punctually 
put  in  its  appearance,  it  found  only  the 
tail  end  of  an  issue  waiting  to  receive 
it.  In  1904  the  contest,  so  far  as  polit- 
ical questions  were  concerned,  was 
'Wholly  factitious  and  decided  nothing 
except  that  the  American  people  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Judge  Parker. 
This  year,  not  even  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  disguise  the  fact  that  person- 
alities and  not  policies  are  to  be  the 
pivot  of  the  campaign.  The  three 
most  prominent  candidates  before  the 
electorate  at  this  moment  are  Mr.  Tart 
and  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  Republican  and 
Mr.  Bryan  on  the  Democratic  side.  All 
three  subscribe  practically  without 
reservation  to  the  Roosevelt  policies. 
Mr.  Bryan  claims  that  he  blazed  the 
trail  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  since 
macadamized.  Mr.  Taft,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's right-hand  man,  himself  shares 
in  the  responsibility  for  the  measures 
and  policy  of  the  administration.  Mr. 
Hughes  endorses  all  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
done  and  tried  to  do.  It  Is  abundantly 
clear  that  no  candidate  less  radical 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  any  chance. 
It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  people  wish 
the  President's  programme  to  be  car- 
ried on.  All,  therefore,  that  they  have 
to  decide  Is  whether  it  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  with  Mr. 
Taft's  thoroughness,  with  the  some- 
what milder  methods  that  seem  more 


consonant  with  Mr.  Hughes's  tempera- 
ment, or  with  Mr.  Bryan's  declamatory 
and  often  ill-balanced  intensity.  Such 
an  agreement  on  measures  has  not  be- 
fore been  known  in  American  history. 
The  platforms  that  are  now  being 
adopted  by  the  State  conventions, 
whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  are 
in  substance  indistinguishable.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  message  of  last  week  ad- 
vocating amendments  to  the  Anti- 
Trust  laws,  an  employers'  liability  Act, 
and  further  labor  legislation,  was  no- 
where received  with  more  favor  than 
among  his  nominal  opponents.  The 
leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
has  pledged  the  support  of  his  follow- 
ers in  giving  effect  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  Republican  President. 
Parties  have,  for  the  moment,  ceased 
to  exist.  There  is  just  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  programme  and  nothing  more. 
The  phenomenon  is  unnatural,  is  un- 
healthy, and  cannot  endure.  It  repre- 
sents not  a  fixed  condition,  but  a  phase 
in  a  great  and  deeply  interesting  pro- 
cess of  transformation.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  the  American  parties  have 
been  nothing  but  rival  electioneering 
bodies.  One  might  have  searched 
them  in  vain  for  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  veritable  creed.  They  derive  a 
certain  momentum  from  history  and 
tradition;  they  owe  much  to  local  and 
sectional  exigencies;  and  the  mere  im- 
mensity of  their  organizations  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  acquired  a  definite 
legal  status  have  done  much  to  keep 
them  in  being.  Party  spirit  is  prob- 
ably deeper  and  more  bitter  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain: 
party  organization  has  certainly 
reached  a  higher  state  of  mechanical 
finish  than  we  even  dream  of;  and  the 
discussion  of  politics,  or.  rather,  or 
what  is  confidently  assumed  to  be  such, 
Ih  at  once   more   pervasive  and   more 
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personal  than  with  us.  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  it  is  true  that  until  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's accession  the  American  parties 
were  merely  guilds  or  fraternities  of 
politicians  fighting  for  the  spoils. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  distinc- 
tively Republican  or  a  distinctively 
Democratic  policy  or  frame  of  mind. 
Of  beliefs  and  principles,  of  everything, 
indeed,  that  one  might  exalt  by  the 
name  of  a  political  religion,  they  were 
all  but  wholly  destitute.  They  had 
lost  everything  that  we  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  apt  to  think  essential  to  a  polit- 
ical body,  except  office  or  the  hope  or 
it.  That  did  not,  of  course,  prevent 
them  from  behaving  as  though  they 
were  really  parties  with  a  faith.  It 
did  not  prevent  them  from  lining  up  in 
battle  array,  with  banners  and  leaders 
all  complete,  and  fighting  one  another 
as  though  something  serious  were  at  is- 
sue between  them.  They  took  sides, 
but  which  side  each  would  take  was 
determined  by  the  accident  of  chance. 
Their  alignment  on  the  questions  of  the 
day  was  purely  arbitrary  and  fortui- 
tous, dictated,  not  by  convictions,  but 
simply  by  a  sense,  often  shrewd,  often 
amazingly  at  fault,  of  electioneering 
needs.  There  was  no  atmospheric 
change  when  Republicans  succeeded 
Democrats  or  Democrats  Republicans. 
Politics  were  make-believe,  and  parties 
existed  to  manoeuvre  among  unreali- 
ties. 

The  social  protest  which  was  the 
backbone  of  Bryanism  was  the  first 
large  and  clear  sign  that  the  era  of  a 
mechanical  factitiousness  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  that  American  politics 
would  before  long  be  penetrated  by  a 
spirit  of  vitality  and  earnestness.  Un- 
der Mr.  Roosevelt's  regime  the  signs 
have  multiplied.  His  policy  of  the 
"square  deal"  cut  clean  across  the  tra- 
ditional lines  of  party  division.  It 
fitted  in  with  none  of  the  old  formulce 
and  catch-words.  It  was  a  national 
and  not  in  any  sense  a  factional  policy. 


not  a  movement  of  Republicans  against 
Democrats,  but  of  the  people  against 
the    plutocracy.       Mr.    Roosevelt    has 
initiated   two   campaigns   against   the 
American  money-power.    One  is  aimed 
at    capital,    the    other    at    capitalists. 
The  first  campaign,  by  an  unsparing  in- 
vestigation  of   the  Trusts,   by   an   In- 
creasing strictness  of   Federal   super- 
vision over  their  conduct,  and  by  the 
resumption  of  franchises  and  conces- 
sions heedlessly  granted  in  past  years, 
essays  to  bring  under  public  control 
whatever  is  excessive  and  against  the 
commonweal  in  the  powers  of  organ- 
ized wealth,  and  to  prevent  the  pro- 
moter and  the  financier  from  profiting 
at  the  expense  of  the  community.    The 
second  campaign  deals  rather  with  the 
millionaire  as  a  private  citizen  and  Is 
designed  to  extract  from  him  a  fair  re-' 
turn  for  the  wealth  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  amass.      Those  who  opposed 
these  policies  did  so  not  as  Republicans 
or  Democrats  but  simply  as  Conserva- 
tives, speaking  the  universal  language 
of  Conservatism.      Those  who  favored 
them  did  so  as  Radicals  sans  phrase. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  short,  has  been  the 
means  of  launching  issues  that  appeal 
more  to   men's  fundamental  opinions 
about  politics  and  society  than  to  their 
party    affiliations.      He    has    brought 
home  to  the  people  the  emptiness  of  the 
old  parties  and  their  lack  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  facts  of  America's 
economic  conditions.       We   see  many 
tokens    that    Republicans    and   Demo- 
crats with  their  obsolete   mummeries 
will  soon  mean  less  than  nothing  to  a 
nation  that  is  girding  itself  to  wrest  Its 
liberties  from  the  plutocratic  grip.    A 
process   of   realignment    is   going   on. 
Not  all  Republicans  are  Conservatives, 
nor  all  Democrats  Radicals.      The  per- 
vasive social  unrest,  the  new  turn  of 
the   people   for  open-minded   cross-ex- 
amination of  themselves  and  their  fu- 
ture and  their  institutions,  the  dawning 
sense  of  the  Inadequacies  of  an  eight- 
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•eenth-century  Constitution  in  the  face 
of  twentieth-century  problems,  the 
•emergence  of  a  definite  Labor  Farty 
fired  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  horror  and  shame  of  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  scandals  of  the 
past  few  years,  are  agencies  that  are 
■slowly  splitting  American  politics  into 
The  Nation. 


a  party  of  Conservatives  and  a  party  of 
Radicals,  possibly  into  one  of  the 
Haves  and  another  of  the  Have-nots. 
The  present  identity  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  has  in  it  nothing  stable. 
It  signifies  not  precipitation  but  the 
moment  of  pause  before  a  new  de- 
parture. 


THE  NEW 

The  latest,  but  not  the  last,  of  the 
Utopias  imagined  by  the  political 
•cranks — never  before  so  numerous  as 
they  are  to-day  in  England— is  that 
which  flies  the  Red  Flag.  Here  is  a 
•description  of  the  Socialistic  State  in 
the  club-footed  verse  which  is  shouted 
rather  than  sung  by  the  posterity  of 
Karl  Marx: — 

When  all  mankind  are  workers, 

And  no  drones  in  the  hive; 
Oh,  what  a  happy,  glorious  time 

They'll  have  who  are  alive. 
This  world  will  be  a  garden, 

An  Eden  full  of  bliss; 
Oh,  brother — sister — won't  you  strive 

For  such  a  state  as  this? 

I  have  heard  these  indistinguishable 
4ines  given  by  a  crowd  nine-tenths  un- 
washed, two-thirds  inspired  with  the 
nobility  of  beer,  and  one-half  wander- 
ers in  London's  "Paradise  of  Odd 
Jobs,"  where  the  hopeless,  helpless, 
urban  tramp  is  manufactured  out  of  the 
•casually  employed.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  each  singer,  in  the  momen- 
tary exaltation  of  his  soul,  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  the  Golden  Age  would  be- 
gin the  moment  all  industry  was  or- 
ganized and  managed  by  the  State. 
that  the  vices  of  which  he  himself  was 
more  or  less  ashamed  from  time  to 
time — distaste  for  water  and  soap, 
chronic  beerlness,  hatred  of  regular 
work — would  at  once  be  cured  when 
the  State  had  become  his  master. 
There  was  nobody  to  remind  these  poor 
people  that  Socialism,  if  it  has  any  po- 
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litical  meaning  at  all,  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  form  of  govern- 
ment— which  would  be  no  government 
at  all  if  it  did  not  subject  them  to  dis- 
cipline and  punish  them  for  their  sins 
of  omission  and  commission.  Each 
singer's  conception  of  Socialism  was 
vast,  roseate,  incommunicable — and  it 
was  touched  with  the  deadly  emotion 
of  self-pl|y  which  can  always  persuade 
a  man  that,  if  only  he  had  more  money 
or  more  leisure  or  more  work,  or  more 
something  else,  he  had  it  in  him  to  be 
a  perfect  citizen.  That  is  why  this 
dream  of  the  Socialistic  State  is  so  in- 
finitely alluring  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  on 
the  maxim  "Know  thyself."  Such 
l>eople  see  the  polity  of  the  Socialists 
as  an  idealized  land  inhabited  by  their 
idealized  selves.  In  other  words,  So- 
cialism is  that  state  of  the  mind  which, 
for  example,  permits  the  drunkard  to 
believe  that  a  change  of  environment 
would  cure  him  painlessly  of  the  taste 
for  too  much  strong  drink.  Let  us  ex- 
amine three  recently  published  works 
on  Socialism x  in  order  to  see  what 
light  they  throw  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  professed  Socialist  has  con- 
trived to  deceive  himself. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  has  a  wide — 
certainly  not  a  profound — knowledge  of 
science  and  is  also  a  virtuoso  in  the  use 

» ••  New  Worlds  for  Old/'  by  H.  G.  Wells 

i London:  Constable,  6s.);  "The  Socialist 
lovement  in  England,"  by  Brougham  Villlers 
(London:  Fisher  Unwin,  10s.  6d.);  "British 
Socialism,"  by  J.  Ellis  Barker  (London:  Smith, 
Elder,  10s.  6d.). 
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of  words,  is  the  mildest-mannered  So- 
cialist in  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Flag. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Socialists  whose  root-principle  is 
Proudhon's  statement  that  "Property  is 
Robbery."  For  this  reason  he  must 
be  classed  with  that  politically  impo- 
tent class  which  might  be  described  as 
the  New  Fabians,  those  who  do  not  re- 
pudiate the  compensation  of  individual 
property-owners.  "We  live  to-day," 
he  writes,  "in  a  vast  tradition  of  rela- 
tionships in  which  the  rightfulness  of 
that  kind  of  private  property  is  as- 
sumed, and  suddenly,  instantly,  to  deny 
and  abolish  it  would  be — I  write  this 
as  a  convinced  and  thorough  Socialist 
—quite  the  most  dreadful  catastrophe 
human  society  could  experience."  it 
follows  that,  in  his  deliberate  opinion, 
the  process  of  expropriation  must  be 
gradual,  each  step  towards  the  Social- 
istic State  being  brought  about  by  an 
educational  propaganda.  Nor  does  he 
think  that,  when  his  ideal  is  realized, 
it  will  give  "equal  rights  ...  to  the 
eagle  and  the  dove"  (to  quote  another 
song  of  Socialism)  since  observation 
has  convinced  him  that  all  men  are 
not  born  equal  and  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  eliminate  their  inequalities 
of  capacity  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  student  of  science  who 
refuses  to  ignore  facts,  he  knows  that 
all  great  social  changes — e.g.  that  from 
feudalism  to  the  modern  forms  of  rep- 
resentative institutions  —  have  been 
gradually  accomplished,  and  he  will  not 
admit  that  the  rule  of  Natura  non  tacit 
saltum  is  to  be  abrogated  at  the  wish 
of  the  militant  class  of  Socialists  who 
think  that  their  Golden  Age  will  be  the 
sudden  sequel  of  a  world-wide  class- 
war.  Yet,  underlying  all  this  show  of 
common-sense,  the  root-fallacies  of  the 
movement  can  be  discerned.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  wastage  resulting  from 
free  competition  in  making  and  selling. 
But  he  does  not  admit  that  all  A 
makes,   even   if   B   undersells  him.    is 


sold,  and  sold  more  cheaply  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  he  makes- 
no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  stimulus  of 
competition  in  increasing  the  output  of 
commodities.  He  does  not  prove — no 
Socialist  has  yet  proved  it— that  there 
will  be  a  sufficiency  of  necessaries,  to 
say  nothing  of  necessary  luxuries,  for 
the  whole  world  if  this  spur  of  competi- 
tion be  removed.  Nor  does  he  say 
what  legal  sanction  is  to  enforce  public 
opinion,  when  a  subject  of  the  Social- 
ist State  refuses  to  co-operate  with  his. 
fellows  in  providing  for  the  nation. 
Again,  in  his  imagination  the  State 
becomes  an  invisible  entity;  he  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  monstrous  bureaucracy 
— a  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  magni- 
fied a  thousand  times— which  would  be 
responsible  for  the  organization  and 
control  of  Industry,  and  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  the  visible  arm  of  the  State. 
He  draws  a  most  poetical  picture  of  the 
realized  ideal  of  the  Socialistic  State 
which  contains  some  of  the  most 
charming  prose  he  has  ever  written. 
But,  when  he  deals  with  the  realities 
of  to-day,  he  heaps  together  all  the 
hideous  facts  and  shows  us  nothing 
that  is  pleasant.  It  is  all  a  piece  of  lit- 
erary special  pleading — this  contrast 
between  the  seamy  side  of  actuality 
and  the  glittering  fabric  of  a  poetic 
vision.  The  poet  in  him  has  deceived 
the  scientist  in  him;  he  is  just  as  much 
self -deceived  as  any  of  the  humble  vic- 
tims of  self-pity,  who  dream  on  noble 
beer  and  yet  see  themselves  beerless  in 
the  dream.  Whether  it  be  the  poet's 
temperament  or  a  pot  of  ale  which 
causes  a  man  to  be  illogical,  is  nothing 
to  the  logician.  It  is  the  illogical  re- 
sult which  matters. 

Mr.  Villiers  is  Mr.  Wells  reduced 
from  poetry  to  prose.  His  book  has 
what  used  to  be  called  a  "Balliol  intro- 
duction" in  my  Oxford  days.  He  be- 
gins with  a  generalization,  and  goes  on 
to  a  second  and  a  third,  and  so  on — 
there  are  more  generalisations  to  the 
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square  inch  in  his  pages  than  the  most 
portentous  of  prize  essays  that  did  not 
win  a  prize.  The  same  fallacies,  al- 
ready enumerated,  which  lift  Mr.  Wells 
to  the  height  of  his  poetical  argument, 
bear  Mr.  Villiers  down  to  the  bottom 
of  his  abysmal  prose.  Not  being  a  lit- 
erary artist,  the  latter's  form  of  self- 
deception  is  somewhat  different.  Mr. 
Wells  juggles  with  words;  words  jug- 
gle with  Mr.  Villiers — esiiecially  the 
blessed  words  ••liberty,"  ••equality," 
••fraternity,"  ••natural,"  and  the  rest  of 
the  brood.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  the  feeling  of  one  who  es- 
capes from  an  asylum  inhabited  by 
amiable  well-to-do  lunatics,  that  one 
turns  to  Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  gallant  at- 

IV  Outlook. 


tempt  to  produce  a  reasoned  catalogue 
of  Socialistic  ideas  and  ideals.  If  be 
has  not  succeeded  in  compressing  this 
chaos  within  the  covers  of  a  single  vol- 
ume, he  has  proved  that  no  two  Social- 
ists think  alike.  The  roads  of  logic  are 
few  and  straight,  but  lack  of  logic  is  a 
track  less  wilderness,  and  there  these 
self-deceivers  wander  everlastingly, 
forming  knots  that  anon  dissolve  into 
their  component  individuals.  Social- 
ists will  never  decide  on  a  common 
plan  of  action.  And  it  follows  that  no 
serious  effort  will  ever  be  made  to  con- 
struct the  inverted  feudalism,  a  social 
pyramid  balanced  on  its  apex,  which  is 
their  common  inspiration.  If  they  did, 
it  would  tumble  at  a  touch. 

t\  B.  U. 


THE   IDEA    OF    FRIENDSHIP    AS    REVEALED    IN 
WORKS  OF    DICKENS. 


THE 


Every  one  appreciates  a  friend,  and 
in  what  estimation  Dickens  held  friend* 
ship — true  friendship — even  a  cursory 
study  of  his  works  will  show. 
Among  all  classes  of  mankind,  under 
many  diverse  circumstances,  in  health 
and  sickness,  in  affluence  and  poverty, 
In  happiness  and  sorrow, .he  shows  us 
how  one  human  being  may  help  and 
uphold  a  fellow  mortal  by  extending  to 
him  the  friendly  hand  of  kindly  sympa- 
thy. In  his  books  there  is  no  limit  to 
friendship,  there  are  no  class  distinc- 
tions there.  It  is  not  only  "like  to 
like,"  we  never  hear  an  echo  of  the 
phrase  "unequal  friendship."  There 
can  be  no  such  thing,  he  teaches.  No! 
the  poor  may  meet  the  rich  on  equal 
ground  in  the  flowery  lanes  of  friend- 
ship, the  rich  not  even  thinking  it  nec- 
essary to  recognize  that  the  cold  touch 
of  patronage  would  mar  the  strong 
hand  clasp  of  mutual  trust,  confidence 
aad  equality — yes,  equality,  for  Dick- 
ens, although  not  a  Socialist,  shows  us 
that  it  is  the  wan  that  counts,  not  His 


position,  his  rank,  or  his  wealth,  but 
solely  the  man.  His  views  on  friend- 
ship, although  clearly  and  explicitly 
expressed,  are  not  set  forth  in  so  many 
words,  nor  are  they  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  liis  books,  for  man  Is  the 
one  animal  that  has  formed  and  appre- 
ciated such  a  lie  from  the  beginning. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  was  no  need 
for  his  facile  i>en  to  demonstrate  a  fact 
which  has  always  beeu  acknowledged. 
And  it  is  rather  insidiously  and  unob- 
trusively that  the  Socialists'  leaven — 
••the  fraternity  and  equality  of  man" — 
works  through  the  whole.  Dickens 
shows  us  that  mau  was  meant  to 
l>e  a  gregarious  animal,  and  if.  through 
force  of  circumstances,  or  through 
some  flaw  in  his  nature,  either  physical 
or  moral,  he  is  denied  a  human  friend, 
he  will  turn  to  the  brute  creation  for 
comfort.  Bill  Sikes — who  cannot  trust 
Fagin — has  his  dog,  poor  Barnaby 
Kudge  his  raven,  and,  in  the  same  book, 
Hugh,  degraded  and  outcast,  has  his 
cur,   and   at   the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
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though  he  will  ask  for  no  mercy  or  pity 
for  himself,  pleads  for  his  dog. 

But  Dickens  upholds  no  sickly  senti- 
mentality. A  pair  of  ideal  friends. 
Eugene  Wrayburn  ami  Mortimer  Light- 
wood  In  Ovr  Mutual  Friend,  drift 
through  life  together,  from  happy 
school  days  onwards,  with  no  morbid 
analysis  of  their  feelings  for  each  other, 
no  protestations  of  friendship.  Yet 
later  on  one  of  them  acknowledges  that 
he  has  modelled  his  life,  his  feelings, 
his  principles  on  his  friend's:  and  the 
other,  as  he  saunters  through  life  in  a 
bored  and  blase  fashion,  coming  at  last 
to  the  threshold  of  his  life's  tragedy, 
lying  maimed,  disfigured,  and  it  is. 
thought  dying,  does  not  hesitate  to 
throw  dowu  the  barriers  of  restraint 
and  reserve,  and  own  that  the  one  prec- 
ious thing  in  his  hitherto  wasted  and 
selfish  life  had  been  the  love  he  bore 
his  friend.  In  striking  contrast  to 
such  a  friendship  is  that  between  Lit- 
tle Dorrit  and  Maggy.  What  a  wealth 
of  protection,  pity  and  love  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  poor  Maggy — 
whose  darkened  mind  cannot  grasp 
much  in  the  world  around  her — has  a 
true  understanding  of  the  existence  of 
that  love,  and  a  perfect  trust  in  it. 

Dickens  has  many  illustrations  or 
such  friendships-^*  he  love  of  the 
strong  for  the  weak — awakeued  by  the 
pity  that  is  akin  to  love.  We  have  the 
watchful  care  and  unselfish  solicitude 
of  Nicholas  Nickleby  for  poor  Smike, 
which  continued  through  poverty  and 
adversity  to  prosperity,  and  at  last  to 
the  peaceful  death-bed,  when  both  felt 
that  such  a  friendship  was  not  to  be 
broken,  even  by  Death.  We  have  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Toots  for  little  Paul 
Dombey;  poor  foolish  Toots  even  for- 
gets, for  the  nonce,  his  expensive  tail- 
ors and  his  fancy  waistcoats  in  genu- 
ine pity  for  the  lonely  delicate  child. 
"You're  a  very  small  chap.  Dombey." 
"Yes.  I  am  rather  small."  says  little 
Paul.        Toots    gradually    becomes    at- 


tached to  the  child,  he  follows  him 
about  and  watches  him.  "How  are 
you?"  he  would  say  to  Paul  fifty  times 
a  day.  "Quite  well,  thank  you,  sir." 
"Then  shake  hands,  Dombey,"  and 
when  Paul  dies  Toots  buys  the  shaggy 
mongrel  dog  that  the  little  chap  had 
fondled. 

Then  we  have  the  friendship  of  those 
avIio  admire  the  very  different  charac- 
teristics of  each  other.  Such  was  that 
between  Agnes  and  Dora  in  David  Vop- 
pcrfleld.  Dora's  amiable,  loving  and 
yet  childlike  character  appealing  to  the 
strength  of  that  of  Agnes,  while  Dora's 
dying  request  that  Agnes  should  one 
day  marry  her  husband  showed  how 
she  appreciated  the  nobility,  fidelity 
and  self-abnegation  of  her  friend.  Such 
another  pair  of  friends  were  David 
Copperfield  and  Steerforth.  David  was 
drawn  by  the  inherent  good  qualities  in 
Steerforth's  character,  which  were  la- 
tent, though  not  strong  enough  to  coun- 
terbalance the  evil  effects  of  an  In- 
dulged childhood  and  undisciplined 
youth.  Steerforth  possessed  that  ani- 
mal magnetism  which  is  so  often 
coupled  with  a  winning  personality, 
and  to  David  he  seemed  one  of  those 
born  to  command,  a  veritable  young 
Apollo;  and  Steerforth,  who  could 
choose  his  friends  where  he  pleased, 
and  might  easily  have  chosen  a  more 
useful  friend  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  was  yet  attracted  by  the  single- 
hearted  and  unsuspecting  nature  of 
David;  he  valued  the  good  opinion  of 
poor  innocent  "Daisy"  so  much  that  he 
took  pains  to  hide  from  him  the  selfish, 
egotistical  side  of  his  own  character. 
We  have  rather  an  amusing  contrast 
to  this  broken  friendship  in  the  case  of 
David  and  his  other  friend — Traddles. 
At  first  David  rather  "looks  down"  on 
poor  Traddles  and  undervalues  his 
sterling  qualities,  just  as  he  over- 
estimates Steerforth's.  But  soon  his 
views  readjust  themselves,  and  with 
what    a    masterly    touch    has    Dickens 
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portrayed  the  genial,  happy,  hearty 
scenes  between  the  two  when  the 
broken  strands  of  friendship  are  knit 
together  again! 
^Another  pair  of  real  chums  are  rip 
.and  Herbert  in  Great  Expectation*. 
Their  friendship  commences  in  a  pugi- 
listic encounter  in  a  backyard,  and 
progresses  merrily  through  days  of 
youthful  frolics  and  follies.  They 
share  and  share  alike,  even  to  amorous 
confessions  and  debts;  they  talk  about 
Clara  and  Estelle,  add  up  each  other's 
liabilities  and  enjoy  themselves  to- 
gether generally.  Later  we  have  an 
example  of  how  the  delicate  tine  feel- 
ing of  one  friend  can  find  out  a  way  to 
materially  advance  the  worldly  pros- 
pects of  the  other  without  wouudiug 
his  susceptibility.  Pip  provides  se- 
cretly for  Herbert,  and  through  all  hi& 
own  misfortunes  and  subsequent  pov- 
erty never  acknowledges  what  he  has 
done  for  his  friend,  while  all  through 
these  same  misfortunes  he  is  helped  by 
the  resourceful  energy  and  cheerful 
good  nature  of  Herbert.  The  friend- 
ship between  Rachel  and  Stephen 
Blackpool  in  Hard  Times  is  drawn  on  al- 
most the  same  scale.  Rachel  admires 
and  loves  the  patience  and  heroism 
with  which  Stephen  endures  his  hard 
lot,  and  Stephen  is  helped  by  the  very 
fact  of  knowing  that  there  is  one  friend 
who  stands  by  In  loving  pity,  and 
shares  his  sorrows  with  him. 

We  have  many  examples  of  the 
friendship  of  the  poor  for  each  other. 
Dickens  believed  In  the  true  saying 
"that  It  is  the  poor  who  help  the  poor." 
In  The  Chimes  we  have  the  poor  old 
porter,  Toby  Veck,  and  the  destitute 
Will  Fern.  "Stay."  cried  Trotty, 
catching  at  his  hand.  "Stay!  The 
New  Year  can  never  be  happy  to  me 
if  we  part  like  this,  if  I  see  the  child 
and  you  go  wandering  away,  you  don't 
know  where,  without  a  shelter  for  your 
heads.  Come  home  with  me!  I'm  a 
poor  man.  living  in  a  poor  place:  hut 


I  can  give  you  shelter  for  one  night 
and  never  miss  it.  Come  home  with 
me!"  and  he  spends  his  poor  earnings 
on  a  meal  for  the  two  wanderers  and 
goes  hungry  himself.  Then  there  Is 
the  friendship  of  Riah  -the  despised 
and  much  maligned  Je«  —for  Lizzie 
Hexham  and  Jenny  Wren.  There  is 
nothing  he  can  hope  to  gain  from  such 
poor  waifs  of  humanity,  jet  with  what 
care  and  tenderness  he  watches  over 
them  and  lends  them  all  the  help  in  his 
power.  How  very  just  Dickens  was 
to  give  us  the  character  of  Riah  to  bal- 
ance that  of  Fagin,  and  not  to  add  un- 
justly to  the  libellous  calumnies  di- 
rected against  the  Jews.  In  Oliver 
Ttcist,  too,  we  have  the  light-hearted 
and  roguish  camaraderie  of  Charley 
Bates  and  the  Artful  Dodger.  Wher- 
ever one  is  there  we  find  the  other,  and 
though  the  chagrin  displayed  by  Bates 
at  the  arrest  of  the  Artful  is  very 
amusing,  it  is  none  the  less  real. 

Another  amusing  friendship  is  that 
between  Dick  Swiveller  and  the  Mar- 
chioness. Dick's  drooping  spirits  are 
soon  revived  in  feeding  the  poor  hun- 
gry child,  witnessing  her  delight  over 
the  "early  purl"  and  initiating  her  iii 
the  mysteries  of  the  game  of  cribbage, 
the  subsequent  self-devotion  of  the  lit- 
tle creature  in  nursing  Dick  alone 
through  what  she  calls  "three  long, 
slow  weeks"  Is  described  with  infinite 
charm.  Naturally  Dick  proves  not  un- 
grateful; he  educates  and  provides  for 
the  poor  little  marchioness,  finally  mar- 
ries her,  and  "they  play  many  hundred 
thousand  games  of  cribbage  together, 
and  live  happy  ever  after." 

A  very  strange  friendship  is  that  in 
Hard  Times  between  Louisa  Gradgrlnd 
and  Sissy  Jupe.  Dickens  has  given  us 
a  very  strange  character  in  Louisa, 
fascinating  almost  in  its  exclusive  re- 
serve, its  impassive  stoicism.  And 
this  hard,  brilliant  nature,  which  at 
first  coldly  repulses  the  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate overtures  of  the  kind-hearted 
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Sissy,  is  glad  to  welcome  thein  when 
disillusioned,  distraught  and  hopeless, 
everything  in  the  world  for  her  turns  to 
dust  and  ashes.  Then  she  can  bear 
no  other  presence  near  her,  will  re- 
ceive no  service  that  is  not  rendered  by 
the  loving  ministry  of  the  poor  circus 
girl. 

A  very  striking  contrast  to  the  char- 
acter of  Louisa  is  that  of  Esther  Sum- 
merson  in  Bleak  House.  She  is,  indeed, 
one  of  Dickens's  noblest  characters, 
and  the  friendship  that  existed  between 
Esther  and  Ada  Clare  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  those  Dickens  has 
given  us.  All  through  the  book  this 
friendship  runs  like  a  thread  of  gold, 
and  not  the  least  beautiful  passage  is 
that  which  describes  Esther  lying  in 
the  clutches  of  a  loathsome  disease, 
holding  through  pain  and  unconscious- 
ness the  one  Idea,  the  one  plea — that 
the  door  might  be  barred  to  keep  out 
the  friend  for  whose  presence  she 
longed — but  whose  pitiful  appeals  were 
denied,  lest  she  should  fall  a  victim  to 
the  same  fell  disease. 

Then  how  many  of  us  would  like  to 
have  such  a  pair  of  friends  as  had  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit  in  Tom  Pinch  and  Mark 
Tapley?  Martin's  very  character  is  in- 
fluenced by  them;  we  find  him  in  the 
opening  chapters  self-willed,  obdurate, 
proud  and  selfish,  but  when  be  is  home- 
less and  destitute  he  finds  Tom's  one 
gold  coin  left  for  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  cannot  refuse  it,  and  Mark 
comes  to  him  and  offers  his  cheerful 
services  and  companionship  without 
any  hope  of  a  material  reward.  They 
start  for  America,  and  during  the  voy- 
age Mark's  useful  and  cheery  kind- 
heartedness  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  selfish  apathy  of  Martin.  When 
full  of  brave  ambition  and  hope  they 
reach  the  dismal  marsh  and  swamp 
which  they  have  been  deluded  into  buy- 
ing, Martin's  courage  breaks  down,  but 
not  Mark  Tapley 's.  He  comforts  and 
sustains  his  friend,  and,  when  he  suc- 


cumbs to  the  deadly  malarial  vapors, 
works  for  him  all  day  and  watches  him 
all  night,  worn  with  hard  living  and 
the  unaccustomed  toil  of  a  new  life, 
suiTounded  by  dismal  and  discouraging 
circumstances  of  every  kind,  never 
complaining  or  yielding  in  the  least  de- 
gree. If  ever  he  had  thought  Martin 
selfish  or  inconsiderate  he  then  forgot 
it  all,  never  once  blamed  him  for  their 
desperate  fortunes,  remembered  noth- 
ing but  the  better  qualities  of  bis  fel- 
low-wanderer, and  was  devoted  to  him 
heart  and  hand. 

One  other  of  Dickens's  characters 
owes  its  nobility  to  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship stretched  out  to  lift  it  from  the 
mire  of  degradation.  He  describes  the 
wild  night,  when  Sydney  Carton,  de- 
bauched and  dissipated,  slinks  stealth- 
ily and  unsteadily  to  the  dingy  room, 
where  he  has  to  work  till  dawn:  the 
dim,  dark  river,  the  dull,  overcast  sky, 
the  whole  scene  like  a  lifeless  desert, 
waste  forces  within  him  and  desert  all 
around,  this  man,  who  has  lost  even 
that  last  remnant  of  fallen  human  na- 
ture— self-respect — sees  lying  in  the 
wilderness  before  him  only  a  mirage  of 
honorable  ambition,  self-denial  and  per- 
severance. By  the  touch  of  a  magic 
pen  we  are  shown  that  there  is  no  sad- 
der sight  than  the  man  of  good  abilities 
and  good  emotions,  incapable  of  their 
directed  exercise,  incapable  of  his  own 
help  and  his  own  happiness,  sensible  of 
the  blight  on  him,  and  resigning  him- 
self to  let  it  eat  him  away.  But  that 
is  changed!  The  hand  of  friendship 
draws  him  from  the  slough  of  despair, 
even  though  at  first  he  feels  himself 
helpless  and  hopeless.  He  knows  that 
Lucie  Manette  can  give  him  nothing 
more  than  friendship,  yet  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  can  give  him  even  that, 
that  she  pities  him,  and  believes  him 
capable  of  better  things,  awakens  in 
him  unformed  ideas  of  striving  afresh, 
beginning  anew,  shaking  off  sloth  and 
sensuality  and  fighting  out  an  aban- 
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doned  fight  When  he  realizes  that  he 
can  serve  her  and  those  dear  to  her, 
Ids  reckless  defiance  falls  from  him, 
and  steadily  and  thoroughly  he  devotes 
himself  to  her  service,  he  works  day 
and  night  to  effect  his  ends,  nothing  is 
forgotten;  every  detail  that  will  ensure 
the  success  of  his  scheme  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  carried  out  with  a  quickness  and 
skill  that  does  not  even  allow  those 
The  Dicfrenslan. 


around  to  guess  his  puri>ose.  And 
when  this  purpose  is  achieved,  when 
he  stands  for  execution  in  the  place  of 
Evremonde — Lucie's  husband — it  Is 
with  a  prayer  for  a  merciful  considera- 
tion for  all  his  poor  blindnesses  and 
errors  that  he  peacefully,  almost  gladly, 
gives  his  life  for  his  friend,  and  goes 
to  the  far,  far  better  rest  than  he  had 
ever  known. 

Helen  Robert*. 


THE  INSTINCT  OF  LYING  LOW. 


Is  there  a  wild  beast  or  bird  that, 
taken  by  surprise,  will  not  seek  safety 
in  standing  or  sitting  perfectly  still? 
They  do  It,  of  every  kind  and  size  from 
the  bison  to  the  squirrel,  from  the  os- 
trich to  the  wren;  and  we  have  it  in 
the  action,  or  Inaction,  of  certain 
snakes.  Let  any  woodland  creature 
discover  that  the  enemy  man  is  within 
such  distance  that  flight  without  reveal- 
ing Its  presence  is  impossible,  and  it 
becomes  a  statue  depending  upon  rigid 
immobility  to  escape  notice.  The  effi- 
cacy of  this  is  extraordinary  under  or- 
dinarily favorable  circumstances.  I 
have  stood  within  twenty  yards  of  a 
sambhur  stag  in  dense  jungle  utterly 
unable  to  see  the  antlers  to  which  a  na- 
tive follower  pointed  with  wealth  of 
gesticulation,  and  until  speech  broke 
the  spell  and  the  animal  betrayed  his 
whereabouts  by  turning  to  run  away. 
A  leopard  "drowsing"  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree  almost  overhanging  the  sandy  path 
on  which  human  footsteps  were  inaudi- 
ble even  to  his  ears,  slowly  crouched  a 
little  closer  to  his  perch  and  remained 
stone-still,  eyeing  us  until  the  rifle  too 
quickly  raised  suggested  flight  as  the 
better  part.  The  bison  when  the  first 
alarm  is  close  at  hand  stands  like  a 
statue,  muzzle  thrust  out,  till  he  ascer- 
tains the  direction  whence  danger 
threatens.  It  would  seem  as  though 
every  wild  animal,  whatever  its  bulk, 


were  perfectly  conscious  of  the  exact- 
ness with  which  it  and  its  surroundings 
harmonize,  and  knew  that  movement 
would  betray. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this  in- 
stinct operates  under  conditions  so  un- 
favorable to  concealment  that  even  the 
lowest  intelligence  might  recognize  its 
futility.  The  rabbit,  routed  out  of  its 
retreat  in  the  undergrowth  by  a  dog, 
and  coming  suddenly  upon  man,  will 
crouch  on  the  open  patch  and  remain 
still  for  as  long  as  the  man  has  patience 
to  remain  still  also.  One  of  the  most 
curious  examples  of  confidence  in  im- 
mobility that  ever  came  under  my  no- 
tice was  In  a  wood  in  Norway:  wander- 
ing over  the  deep  tussocks  which  dead- 
ened footfall  I  came  upon  a  squirrel 
busy  with  a  fir  cone  on  a  stump:  I  was 
within  a  few  paces  of  him  before  be 
discovered  me  and  he  sprang  into  the 
nearest  tree,  a  young  pine,  five  feet 
high  or  thereabout.  There  was  n/> 
other  refuge  near,  save  two  trees  be- 
tween us,  and  the  squirrel  decided  that 
safety  lay  in  stillness;  he  sat  upright 
on  a  twig,  one  fore  paw  clasping  the 
main  stem,  the  other  against  his  breast, 
his  head  turned  to  face  me;  and  in  this 
posture  he  remained  as  I  advanced  to 
see  how  close  he  would  suffer  me  to 
approach.  When  six  feet  (as  measured 
afterwards)  separated  us  I  stopped. 
The  squirrel  remained  absolutely  still. 
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his  eyes  fixed  on  ine;  my  hands  were 
behind  and  I  found  my  pulse.  It  was 
at  about  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
beat,  or  well  over  three  minutes,  that 
the  stance  was  closed  by  an  untimely 
sneeze;  this  startled  the  squirrel  and 
he  leapt  to  the  ground  to  find  a  safer  re- 
treat in  a  distant  fir.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  little  creature  should  have  had 
a  sense  of  concealment;  the  tree  was 
a  poor  and  scraggy  thing,  a  stem  and 
three  twigs;  and  there  was  not  a  twig 
of  the  slenderest  between  the  squirrel's 
person  and  my  own.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  relied  upon  immobility  for  his 
safety,  and,  unless  he  timed  his  winks 
to  coincide  with  mine,  he  never  stirred 
an  eyelid. 

No  animal  depends  more  frequently 
or  more  successfully  upon  stillness  in 
danger  than  the  hare.  Approach  a 
hare  in  her  form,  as  you  may  do,  and 
she  prefers  immobility  to  flight.  A  hare 
has  been  known  to  lie  still  while  a 
whole  pack  of  harriers  passed  her  place 
of  concealment;  she  only  moved  when 
one  of  the  hounds  actually  put  his  foot 
on  her.  Reliance  upon  immobility 
reaches  its  height,  as  we  might  expect, 
in  those  creatures  which  most  closely 
resemble  their  habitat:  the  pangolin 
suggests  itself  as  a  striking  example. 
Clinging  with  its  hind  feet  to  the  tree 
trunk,  and  supported  by  the  pressure 
of  its  tail,  it  may  safely  rely  on  being 
mistaken  for  the  broken  stump  of  a 
branch  it  takes  as  its  model. 

Birds  adopt  a  somewhat  similar 
method  when  taken  by  surprise,  more 
particularly  hen-birds  on  the  nest;  but 
here  we  have  reason  in  that  the  depth 
of  the  nest  in  many  cases  affords  real 
concealment  save  to  beak  and  tail.  The 
pheasant  offers  an  accessible  example 
of  the  instinct  under  discussion,  but  the 
bird  does  not  depend  on  immobility  in 
the  attitude  in  which  it  is  surprised,  it 
crouches  and  stretches  the  neck  along 
the  ground;  and  among  dead  leaves,  in 
roiijjh  jrrn*s  or  equally  favorable  sur- 


roundings, thus  becomes  difficult  of  de- 
tection. I  recall  an  instance  of  the 
"keep-still"  instinct  in  a  snake.  Hiding 
through  bamboo  jungle  one  morning  1 
pulled  up  for  some  reason  or  other,  and 
glancing  into  the  bamboo  which  bellied 
over  the  track  saw  within  a  foot  of 
my  face  one  of  the  common  pale-green 
"bamboo  snakes/'  The  reptile  lay  per- 
fectly still  across  the  twigs  facing  me, 
though  within  such  easy  reach  of  my 
hand.  So  admirably  did  it  harmonize 
with  the  green  shoots  and  leaves  that 
detection  of  it  was  the  merest  accident; 
it  was  not  disturbed  by  the  fidgeting  of 
the  fly-worried  horse,  and  lay  there, 
still  as  the  bamboo  twig  it  resembled, 
until  I  shook  its  perch,  when,  appa- 
rently deeming  immobility  "played 
out/'  it  glided  rapidly  away  over  the 
boughs.  We  see  survival  of  the  same 
instinct  in  domestic  animals.  Frighten 
a  cat,  and  if  she  be  uncertain  of  the 
direction  whence  the  danger  threatens 
she  remains  perfectly  still  till  the  point 
is  made  clear  to  her.  Apropos  of  this 
instinct,  may  it  not  be  that  the  trick  of 
shamming  death,  in  which  the  fox, 
among  other  animals,  is  said  to  be  so 
proficient,  is  Its  highest  development? 
As  every  hunting  man  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open  knows,  the  fox  is  a  past-mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  keeping  still  when 
emergency  suggests.  The  supposition 
that  shamming  death  is  simply  an  ar- 
tistic improvement  by  a  clever  animal 
whose  wits  have  been  sharpened  by 
generations  of  pursuit  does  not  seem 
unreasonable:  from  keeping  still  when 
the  enemy  is  witb'n  arm's  length  to 
keeping  still  when  thj  enemy's  hand  is 
actually  upon  him  is  not  a  long  step. 

The  man  who  can  remain  still  when 
necessary  finds  that  wild  creatures  can 
be  deceived,  even  as  they  hope  to  de- 
ceive. I  have  had  so  shy  a  bird  as  a 
willow  wren  perch  upon  my  foot  and 
remain  there  for  an  appreciable  time. 
Sit  still  and  you  shall  see  the  rabbit 
emerge  from  his  burrow — a  step  he  will 
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never  take  if  he  suspect  a  watcher. 
Sit  still  and  you  may  see  the  wild  duck 
with  her  "fleet"  of  ducklings  swim  past 
you  within  twenty  feet  To  him  who 
can  keep  still  come  the  wariest  and  the 
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wildest  creatures  of  woodland  and 
marsh.  It  Is  movement  that  alarms: 
the  motionless  figure  is  unseen,  or,  if 
seen,  is  unrecognized. 

E.  D,  Vitming. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  UNEDUCATED. 


The  attitude  of  the  uneducated 
towards  education  is  not  easy  to  gauge. 
As  a  mass  they  seem  wonderfully  indif- 
ferent to  the  disputes  upon  the  subject 
which  distract  their  political  instruct- 
ors. Yet  the  more  respectable  among 
them  take  a  great  interest  in  their  chil- 
dren's schooling,  and  in  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  each  child's  progress  they 
now  and  then  say  something  which 
reveals  their  feelings  towards  the 
general  question.  Those  whose  work 
brings  them  in  contact  with  the  parents* 
of  children  in  primary  schools  hear 
much  the  same  comments  made  again 
and  again,  and  are  able  to  generalize 
from  them  to  a  limited  extent. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  serves  v  him,  there  are  very 
few  people  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes  who  are  any  longer  in  favor  of 
ignorance.  Regrets  for  fictitious  old 
days  when  boys  and  girls  were  trained 
by  their  fathers  and  mothers  in  all  the 
practical  and  homely  duties  of  life, 
moral  remarks  about  children  who 
learn  nothing  at  school  but  to  despise 
their  parents,  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  an  educated  few  who  desire 
to  live  over  an  Ignorant,  and  therefore, 
as  they  believe,  tractable,  mass.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  among  the  poor 
a  widespread  feeling  in  favor  of  strict 
moderation  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned. So-and-so  "has  done  very  well 
at  school,"  one*  hears,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  good  record  will  help 
him  to  a  good  place.  "The  master  is 
proud  of  him/'  and  so,  one  sees,  are 
the  parents.    "He  is  wonderfully  fond 


of  his  books,"  but  he  is  "getting  big/* 
and  his  mother  thinks  he  has  "had 
quite  enough."  There  is  a  prevalent 
notion  that  "too  much*'  education  disin- 
clines boys  "to  work."  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
this  notion.  Judging  by  Scotland,  one 
would  say  there  was  none,  for  north 
of  the  Tweed  no  antagonism  between 
hand-work  and  brain-work  seems  ever 
to  have  been  felt  The  public-school 
boys,  too,  who  emigrate  find  their 
Latin  and  Greek  no  drawback  on  the 
prairie  or  in  the  backwoods,  and  they 
make  as  good  farmers  and  tea-planters 
as  though  they  had  learned  nothing  be- 
yond reading  and  writing.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  by  those  engaged 
in  the  emigration  of  the  poor  that  the 
most  "superior"  people— the  men  with 
most  education  and  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  life— are  by  no  means  the  most 
successful.  They  feel  a  rougher  life  to 
be  a  "come  down,"  and  lament  the  per- 
formance of  "a  very  different  class  of 
work"  from  that  which  they  had  looked 
forward  to,  especially  for  their  boys. 
It  is  a  pang  to  renounce  a  possible 
gentility,  and  the  educated  who  smile 
at  such  folly  would  do  well  to  reflect 
upon  analogous  follies  in  their  own 
class.  The  fear  of  too  much  education 
may  be  founded,  after  all,  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  life. 

But  if  poor  people  are  anxious  lest 
their  children  should  learn  to  set  too 
much  store  by  book-learning  and  re- 
fuse to  make  their  livings  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows,  they  do  not  take  the 
grudging  view,  so  often  expressed  by 
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their  social  betters,  that  they  must  be 
strictly  kept  from  every  form  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  not  immediately  useful. 
''What  do  the  poor  want  with  knowl- 
edge which  will   bring  them   in  noth- 
ing?" rich  men  say;  yet  they  let  their 
own  sons  learn  many  unremunerative 
things.    The    poor    encourage    accom- 
plishments—they regard  them  as  tend- 
ing to  raise  the  social  standing  of  their 
children— and   undoubtedly  there  is   a 
good    deal    of    latent    artistic    talent 
among  them.    The  present  writer  is  ac- 
quainted with  a   primary  school  in  a 
Surrey  village.      The  scholars  are  all 
the  children  either  of  agricultural  la- 
borers, or  of  gardeners  and  coachmen, 
—what    are    called    "gentlemen's    ser- 
vants."   The  drawing  and   brush  work 
produced  in  it  by  children  under  twelve 
are  remarkable,  and  a  few  children  are 
fired  by  their  school  teaching  to  draw 
from  Nature  at  home,  with  results  bet- 
ter than  those  who  have  never  seen 
them  would  believe  possible.    The  chil- 
dren  and    the   parents   are   alike   de- 
lighted, and  what  harm  is  done?    All 
innocent  hobbies  tend  to  good  discipline 
out  of  school  hours.      The  habit  of  ob- 
servation is  worth  cultivating,  and  is 
civilizing   in  its  effects.    In   the  same 
manner,  singing  gives  great  pleasure, 
and,  teachers  tell  one,  makes  for  disci- 
pline.   Knowledge  of  musical  notation 
leads  many  children  later  on  to  learn  a 
little  music  on  their  own  account,  and 
even  if  it  has  no  positive  effect  for 
good,  it  at  least  tends  to  keep  them 
out   of   mischief,    and   provides   them 
with  rational  amusement.    After  all.  it 
is  not  possible  to  teach  children  noth- 
ing but  the  three  "R's"  if  one  is  to  go 
on  teaching  them  till  they  are  fourteen. 
Any  average  child  will  read  and  write 
by  the  time  it  is  ten  as  well  as  any 
amount  of  practice  can  enable  it  to  do, 
and  if  reading  means  something  more 
than  deciphering  print,  then  it  must  be 
directed  towards  a  variety  of  subjects. 
"But  think  of  the  ratepayer!"  we  hear 


some  one  say.  We  do  not  see  how  in 
this  matter  the  ratepayer  comes  in. 
The  children  do  not  have  a  separate 
teacher  for  each  subject.  In  the  coun- 
try school  of  which  we  have  been 
speak  lug  the  master  and  mistress  teach 
all  that  is  learned,  from  Roman  his- 
tory downwards.  Inferior  water-color 
paints  cost  little,  and  paper  is  cheap 
enough,  though,  of  course,  it  costs 
more  than  the  old-fashioned  slate  the 
blank  surface  of  which  was  hourly  re- 
produced by  licking. 

Two  new  and  admirable  features  of 
the  education  question  appear  as  the 
outcome  of  the  efforts  made  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  to  render  primary  in- 
struction  interesting.      Young  parents 
tell  one  with  almost  as  much  pleasure 
as  is  shown  by  men  and  women  in  the 
professional  class  that   their  children 
are  to  attend  the  same  school  as  they 
themselves    attended,    and    express  a 
lively    interest    in    the    improvements 
which  have  taken  place  since  their  own 
time.    Discipline  in  school  hours,  again, 
has   been   brought  to   a  maximum   of 
perfection   with   a    minimum   of   pun- 
ishment, and  the  present  writer  knows 
of   a   small    school    in   which,    in    the 
unavoidable    absence   of    the    master, 
two  young  women  teachers  kept  com- 
plete   order    for    several    days.    They 
would  be    bold    young    women    who 
could  attempt  such  a  task  in  a  richer 
class  of  life. 

Of  course  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  training  and  education  in  any 
class  of  life.  Education  develops,  but 
does  not  originate.  We  have  yet  to 
find  a  method  of  teaching  energy,  and 
that  strong  bent  of  the  mind  towards 
righteousness  which  we  often  hear  de- 
scribed as  "character"  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  books.  '"Education  gives 
a  boy  a  chance  to  show  what  he's  got 
in  him."  said  a  village  philosopher 
lately  to  the  present  writer,  "but  if 
there  was  nothing  there  when  he  be- 
gan school,  there  will  be  nothing  there 
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when  lie  leaves  off."  We  believe  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  parents  of 
primary-school  scholars  who  think 
about  the  matter  at  all  are  of  a  like 
opinion.  Education  gives  "a  chance." 
It  is  a  means  to  success  and  advance- 
ment, but  one  that  should  never  be  re- 
garded as  an  end  in  itseif.  Now  and 
then,  of  course,  one  comes  across  a 
person  belonging  to  the  working  class 
whose  attitude  to  education  is  entirely 
hostile,  but,  as  we  have  said  above, 
such  cases  are  rare  indeed.  We  lately 
heard  of  a  small  farmer  who  objected 
to  education  on  the  ground  that  it 
"learned  them  craft/*  and  a  few  days 
ago  two  women  were  heard  talking  on 
the  subject   of  education    in  a    South- 

The  Spectator. 


Western  third  -  class  compartment. 
Some  gipsies*  vans  were  to  be  seen  out 
of  the  window,  and  one  of  them  re- 
marked that  she  had  heard  that  the 
education  of  gipsy  children  was 
"talked  of  in  Parliament"  She  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect,  because  she 
thought  it  would  prove  both  edifying 
and  irksome  to  the  gipsy  community. 
Her  companion  did  not  share  her  en- 
thusiasm. They  "lived  rough,"  no 
doubt,  as  it  was,  she  said,  but  in  her 
opinion  education  was  "apt  to  brutal- 
ize." Was  this  some  far-away  echo  of 
a  Shavian  philosophy,  or  was  it 
founded  on  some  exceptional  expe- 
rience? After  all,  if  education  can  only 
"bring  out,"  it  must  in  rare  cases  ac- 
centuate a  bad  character. 
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After  a  year  of  secrecy,  during  which 
some  pretty  wild  guesses  have  been 
made  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  "As 
The  Hague  Ordains:  Journal  of  a  Rus- 
sian Prisoner's  Wife  in  Japan"  (Holt), 
it  is  at  last  revealed  that  she  is  Miss 
filiza  Ruhamah  Scidinore,  a  resident  of 
Washington,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  and 
author  of  a  number  of  standard  books. 
Including  some  on  Alaska.  "Jinriksha 
Days  In  Japan."  "Westward  to  the  Far 
East/'  "China,  the  Long-Lived  Em- 
pire," "Winter  India,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  arranged 
for  the  publication  by  Houghton.  Mif- 
flin &  Company  of  the  tlrst  complete 
and  uniform  edition  of  her  writings. 
This  is  literary  news  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  Mrs.  Ward's  American  read- 
ers, who  will  be  only  too  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  her  books  in  an 
adequate  and  permanent  style.  Fol- 
lowing the  excellent  edition  of  George 
Eliot's   Works,    which   Houglitou.   Mif- 


flin &  Company  have  just  issued,  this 
set  of  Mrs.  Ward's  writings  will  place 
on  the  lists  of  these  publishers  the  com- 
plete works  of  the  two  greatest  Eng- 
lishwomen of  recent  times.  Some  spe- 
cial illustrative  features  are  being 
planned  for  Mrs.  Ward's  works  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
new  edition. 

Stevenson  taught  the  small  child  that 
the  world's  very  fullness  of  "a  number 
of  things"  was  sufficient  for  happiness: 
just  now,  sages  abound  who  teach  that 
one  may  be  healthy,  wise  and  if  not  ex- 
actly wealthy,  at  least  as  good  as 
wealthy  by  merely  declaring  that  one  is 
so,  is  going  to  be  so,  or,  as  Mr.  Eustace 
Mills  prefers,  "is  becoming"  so.  He 
states  this  formula  in  his  "The  Power 
of  Concentration,"  the  fifteenth  book  In 
which  he  has  set  forth  various  phases 
of  his  science  of  living,  and  he  makes  an 
infinite  number  of  wise  suggestions  in 
regard  to  many  acts  which  most  persous 
regard   not  only  as  naturally  involun- 
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tary,  but  as  quite  unmanageable.  It  is 
true  of  bis  book,  as  of  nearly  tbe  entire 
body  of  the  literature  of  self-healing, 
self-cultivation,  self -improvement,  that 
its  essence  may  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  nd  much  of  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  it  is  also  true  that  few  of 
us  discern  it  without  assistance,  and 
that  when  an  author  writes  in  the 
spirit  shown  by  Mr.  Miles  or  Miss  Call, 
or,  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Evans,  the 
American  pioneer  of  mental  self-treat- 
ment, gratitude  and  not  pert  accusa- 
tion should  be  the  reader's  emotion. 
Above  all,  such  a  writer  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  authors  pretending  to 
be  divinely  inspired  and  demanding  ex- 
tortionate prices  for  their  revelation. 
Mr.  Miles's  book  is  worth  close  study, 

worth  concentration.  B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
t 

To  a  mind  not  too  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  Christian  charity,  no  hu- 
man being  is  so  permanently  interest- 
ing as  a  fool.  An  equal  soon  becomes 
a  weariness;  in  time,  one  tires  of  all 
which  one  can  understand  of  a  superior, 
but  the  fool  is  always  new,  always 
unexpected,  always  unaccountable,  a 
wellspring  of  pleasure  and  a  joy  for- 
ever. True,  the  contemplation  of  him 
is  not  wholesome,  for  it  tends  to  Phari- 
saic pufflng-up  and  to  unseemly  be- 
havior, but  it  is  never  dull.  Goethe 
found  the  fool  in  motion  terrible,  but 
he  did  not  find  him  without  interest 
and  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  "Mr. 
Crewe's  Career,"  the  fool  is  never  quiet 
and  the  interest  never  ceases.  Mr. 
Humphrey  Crewe,  millionaire,  well- 
educated,  more  than  ordinarily  well- 
read,  possessed  of  fair  mental  powers; 
was  totally  unable  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  any  other  man  or  woman, 
chiefly  because  he  regarded  himself  as 
superior,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
every  one  in  his  environment.  When 
he  wished  to  be  kind  he  became  patro- 
nizing to  the  verge  of  insult;  when 
he  desired  to  repel,  he  slew  the  self- 


respect  of  those  whom  he  addressed; 
when  he  wooed  a  woman,  he  felt  that  ' 
he  conferred  an  honor;  briefly,  he  Avas 
consistently  a  fool.     Dropped  into  the 
very  centre  of  New  Hampshire  state 
politics,  blind  and  deaf  to  every  real- 
ity about  him,  he  becomes  everybody's 
puppet,  ends  as  everybody's  dupe,  and 
retires  from  the  stage  into  that  most 
ignominious    of     marriages,     that    in 
which    the    bridegroom's    destiny    has 
long  been  perceived  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  movements  of  the  bride's 
mother.      He  is  a  most  exquisite  fool. 
The  lovers  of  the  story  are  a  spirited, 
high-bred  girl,   and  a  man  of  perfect 
integrity,  he  the  son  of  the  lawyer  who 
conducts  the  affairs  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  of 
which  her  father  is  president.    Their 
position  is  not  altogether  new  in  Amer- 
ican   political    fiction,    but    the    detail 
which  sets  this  book  apart  from  half 
a  hundred  others  is  that  the  young  pair 
understand    that   their  elders,    howso- 
ever erring  in  policy,  are  as  honest  in 
intention    as    they    themselves.      The 
seniors  have  worked  for  the  material 
progress   of  the   State,   using   all   the 
tools   put   into   their   hands,   with    no 
doubt  as  to  their  righteousness.    When 
the  end  comes,  the  four  stand  truly 
reconciled,   with   no  ill-feeling  among 
them.      A  new  era  has  begun  in  which 
honesty    is    possible;    the    "old    order 
changeth,  giving  place  to  new."       In 
the   little   crowd   of   supernumeraries, 
farmers,  intelligent  rustic  women;  fash- 
ionable women  only  a  shade  less  fool- 
ish than  Mr.  Crewe  himself,  and  faith- 
ful servitors,  every  individual  is  fully 
animated,     for    no    fraction    of    Mr. 
Churchill's  skill  has  left  him.       Also, 
he  has  brought  out  a  new  type,  the  re- 
former who  takes  his  line  because  he 
sees  that  honesty  is  to  be  fashionable, 
and  he  has  awarded  him  poetic  justice. 
Hamilton  Tooting  is  a  personage  who 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.      The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
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Song'  of  the   Thrush,  Etc. 


SONG  OF  THf  THRUSH. 
[After  the  Welsh  of  Rhys  Ooch.] 

With  daw u '8  rosy  beams 

A  rapture  far  ringing 
Aroused  uie  from  dreams 

And  guided  me  forth. 
Aloft  his  rapt  lay 

A  lone  thrush  was  singing — 
The  Druid  of  day 

To  worshipping  earth. 
And  still  without  falter 
On  Nature's  high  altar 
Ministrant  he  offered 

His  song's  sacrifice. 
Strains  passing  all  words, 

From  G walla's  green  psalter, 
That  Bard  of  the  birds 

Poured  forth  to  the  skies. 
On  the  meadow  bank  green, 

His  orisons  over. 
I  saw  the  thrush  preen 

His  wings  and  his  breast; 
The  clear  honey  dew 

He  sipped  from  the  clover. 
Then  joyously  flew 

To  his  mate  on  her  nest.       , 
And  there  a  love  metre 
He  fashioned  far  sweeter 
Than  ever  in  words 

I  had  woven  before. 
And  with  its  gold  links 

To-night  when  I  greet  her. 
My  Lunet.  raethinks. 

May  love  me  once  more! 

Alfred  Perceval  Grave*. 
The  Spectator, 


But  God  gives  comfort,   and   1  know 
mine  eyes — 
When  I  shall  come  unto  life's  verge — 
will  cast 
One  look  abroad  into  sweet  Paradise, 
And  see  the  ways  He  parted  in  the 
past 
(He    knoweth    why,    for   only    God    Is 
wise) — 
Duty  and  Love — converge  and  meet 
at  last! 

Kate  Metier sh. 

Chambt'iVs  Journal. 


THE  KEEPER. 

God  placed  a  Life  In  my  hand 
As  I  passed  Him  by  on  the  Waste, 

And  He  said,  "Dost  thou  understand?'' 
And  1  answered  "Yea,"  in  my  haste. 

And    the    Life    held    life    aud    waxed 
strong, 

Aud  its  beauty  was  fair  to  see: 
And  it  knew  not  of  right  nor  of  wrong, 

And  went  in  my  ways  with  me. 

But  one  day  it  left  my  care, 
And  stumbled  on,  slow,  behind; 

And  at  last,  from  I  knew  not  where, 
I  heard  its  cry  in  the  wind. 

I  passed  God  by  on  the  Waste — 

1  had  no  Life  in  my  hand — 
And   God    stayed    me   long    from    my 
haste, 
Aud  taught  me  to  understand. 

Alexander  J.  Grant. 

The  Nat  too. 


LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

O  Love!  if  I  seem  heedless  to  thy  call. 
Think'Rt  thou  I  do  not  hear?    Can  I 

not  see 
Flow  narrow  is  the  space  that  parts 
from  me 
The  flower-strewn  pathway  where  thy 

footsteps  fall? 
My  way  lies  through  the  thorns.     How- 
ever small 
The  space  between.  I  may  not  pass 

to  thee; 
So  near  and  yet  so  far  our  ways  must 
be— 
Ay,  side  by  side — until  the  end  of  all! 


SOMETIMES. 


Across  the  fields  of  long  ago 
He  sometimes  comes  to  me. 

A  little  lad  with  face  aglow — 
The  lad  I  used  to  be. 

And  yet  he  smiles  so  wistfully. 

Once  he  has  crept  within — 
I  thiuk  that  he  still  hopes' to  see 

The  man  I  might  have  been! 
Thomas  8.  Jones. 
The  Wlodaor  Magazine. 
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ON   UGLINESS   IN    FICTION. 


It  is  well  that  all  whose  interest  in 
the  fine  arts  is  that  of  consumers,  as 
It  were,  of  artistic  products  should 
every  now  and  then  pause  and  do  their 
best  to  recognize  and  appraise  any  pro- 
nounced tendency  in  the  producers. 
And  we  shall  forestall  a  not  unnatural 
accusation  of  ungraciousness,  if  we  ad- 
mit at  starting  that  there  is  no  need  to 
be  on  the  watch  to  mark  or  to  com- 
mend what  is  good.  Following  the 
Darwinian  theory  in  the  physical  world, 
we  may  say  of  Art  that  its  beneficial 
developments  may  be  left  to  themselves. 
they  will  survive.  But  the  converse 
of  this,  that  untoward  variations.  If 
let  alone,  will  die  out,  is  not  as  true  in 
artistic  as  it  is  in  biological  evolution. 
It  behooves  us  all  therefore  to  be  ever 
on  the  alert,  and  to  watch  whither  the 
Idiosyncrasies  of  artists,  or  our  own 
taste,  or  both,  acting  and  reacting  on 
each  other,  may  be  leading  art. 

It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  there 
flourishes  just  now  a  cult* of  ugliness. 
It  is  not  confined  to  literature,  for  wit- 
ness a  vast  deal  of  the  fashionable  por- 
trait painting,  from  some  even  of  Mr. 
Sargent's  presentments  downwards.  Is 
It  too  much  to  suggest  that  our  paint- 
ers seem  sometimes  to  revel  in  depict- 
ing and  exaggerating  the  defects  of  the 
features  which  they  transfer  to  can- 
vas? Is  there  no  love  of  hideous  con- 
ception in  such  a  picture  as  that  of  Sa- 
tan playing  the  lute  to  a  convent  of 
nuns,  which  we  saw  folk  besieging  in 
the  Royal  Academy  a  season  or  so  ago? 
But  pictures  are  beyond  our  present 
scope;  our  business  is  with  literature. 
And  in  literature,  with  prose  for  the 
moment  rather  than  with  poetry,  other- 
wise Mr.  Davidson's  ballad  of  'The 
Nun*'  were  an  Instance  calling  for  some 
remark.  But  we  propose  now  to  deal 
only  with  prose,  and  of  that  with  a 
single  though  very  important  depart- 
ment, as  times  go,  the  novel. 


There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  straining  after  the  per- 
verse and  the  ugly  in  modern  fiction  Is 
lamentably  actual  and  widely  spread. 
Impurity  and  horror  have  been  ex- 
istent in  literature  from  its  earliest 
days;  but  they  were  never  congenital 
in  its  higher  forms,  nor  conceived  and 
elaborated  for  the  mere  love  of  them. 
Even  the  terrible  crime  and  plot  of  the 
"Agamemnon"  is  but  an  element  in  the 
long  legend  of  the  fated  House  of  Pe- 
lops,  and  was  no  conscious  and  per- 
verse invention  of  ^Eschylus  himself. 
The  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  offer  a  pre- 
sentment so  varied  as  to  be  well-nigh 
exhaustive  of  virtue,  endurance,  truth, 
meekness,  ruffianism,  falseness,  dis- 
honor, and  treason,  as  such  qualities 
were  conceived  at  the  several  epochs 
of  those  i>oems.  But  in  them,  ele- 
ments that  are  repulsive  take  their 
place  as  constituents  of  an  organic 
whole,  in  a  co-ordinate  proportion  pos- 
sibly unconscious,  but  none  the  iess 
artistic,  and  which  leaves  us  without 
auy  trace  of  a  sense  of  offence. 

No  epoch,  however,  has  been  able  to 
claim  a  monopoly  of  any  fault,  and  we 
are  far  from  forgetting  that  the  pro- 
pensity against  which  we  are  protest- 
ing has  existed  from  of  old.  But  our 
own  age  has  achieved  a  bad  eminence 
in  this  manifestation,  and,  indeed,  as 
we  glance  hack  over  the  ceuturies  we 
cannot  recail  any  other  time  when  the 
choice  of  the  disagreeable  has  been  so 
determinedly  avowed.  A  story  is  on 
record,  mythical  it  may  be,  but  still  in- 
structive, that  the  inhabitants  of  some 
(Jrec Ian  city  put  to  death  an  eminent 
sculptor  because  he  had  ventured  to 
make  too  faithful  an  iconic  statue  of  a 
citizen  whose  personal  beauty  was  not 
on  a  level  with  either  his  intellectual 
acquirements  or  his  civic  desert.  Cru- 
cifixion, strangulation,  or  a  bowl  of 
hemlock  might  be  too  strong  a  measure 
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to  take  to-day  with  the  painters  and 
carvers  of  certain  portraits  and  busts, 
or  with  the  writers  of  certain  poems 
and  stories:  but  the  less  drastic  appli- 
cation of  critical  censure  and  literary 
appeal  may  surely  be  forgiven  to  those 
who  feel  that  such  productions  are 
alike  injurious  to  art  itself,  to  its  pro- 
fessors, and  to  the  public,  who  are  at 
once  its  patrons  and  its  pupils. 

Moreover,      the      ancient      statuary, 
whose  fate  we  have  remembered,  prob- 
ably erred  in  the  pursuit  of  accuracy 
alone;  his  subject  was  supplied  to  him, 
and    he    was    not    responsible    for    the 
limbs  or  features  of  his  sitter.     He  did 
not  invent  capriciously,  he  only  copied 
with   undue   fidelity.       The   complaint 
against  our   literary   moderns   is   that 
they  deliberately  set  to  work  to  imag- 
ine the  grotesqueness  in  circumstance 
and  character,  which  they  afterwards 
elaborate   with   the  eagerness  of   love 
and  worship.       It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  this  process  is  but  to  broaden  the 
comprehensiveness  of   beauty,   and   to 
add    to   the   multiplicity   of   its   types. 
We  deny  this  most  strenuously.       We 
have  already  admitted  by  implication 
that  completeness  in  literary  structure 
demands  contrast,  that,  life  being  full 
of  complex  declinations,  it  would  be  a 
sin  of  omission  against  nature  to  pre- 
sent nothing  save  ]>erfection  of  form, 
of  intellect,  and  of  morals;  and  we  may 
further  concede  that  such   symmetry, 
besides  l>eing  faulty  in  its  faultlessness, 
would  be  inexpressibly  monotonous  and 
dull    to    reader,    beholder,    and    artist 
alike.       No  doubt,  balance  as  well  as 
variety  in  the  constitutents  of  a  novel, 
an  epic,  or  a  play  must  be  provided  and 
preserved;  nobility  of  aim  must  be  set 
against    infirmity    of    purpose;    virtue 
must  be  confronted  by  vice;  straight- 
forwardness   pitted    against    duplicity; 
and  even  the  graver  forms  of  villainy 
must  not  go  unpresented  in  their  place 
and  turn.       Sprightliness,  melancholy, 
camion,  rashness,  stupidity,  genius,  gen- 


erosity, and  selfishness  must  all  go  to 
furnish  the  laux  aatura  of  society;  and 
society  after  all  stands  for  the  mate- 
rials of  a  novel.  Where  would  fiction 
be  without  its  Blifils,  its  Pollexfens,  its, 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistones,  its  Lord  Win- 
ters, its  Carkers  and  its  FagiusV  And 
if  such  arch-rogues  are  to  be  retained, 
how  still  more  deplorable  would  be  the 
loss  of  the  spotted  ladies  and  gentle- 
men from  Lady  Bellaston  and  Tom 
Jones  down  to  Becky  Sharp  and  Raw- 
don  Crawley.  In  all  worthy  novels, 
however,  the  sense  of  proportion  pre- 
vails, characters  are  grouped,  and  the 
groups  form  well-fitted  sections  of  an 
harmonious  tesselation.  The  repellent 
is  present,  even  if  unalloyed,  as  an  in- 
gredient, an  accident  in  the  medley,  not 
as  a  main  purpose  to  which  a  few  pup- 
pet-like incidents  are  made  to  subserve, 
or  a  pivot  around  which  they  are  made 
to  revolve. 

Another  plea,  that  the  pleasant  and 
the  beautiful  are  topics  that  have  been 
exhausted,  nlust  be  mentioned  but  only 
to  be  brushed  aside.  Surely  the  more 
complex  life  becomes  the  ampler  is  the 
scope  for  full  and  well-graduated  varie- 
ties, and  the  less  excuse  there  is  for 
the  unredeemed  development  of  some 
single  distasteful  thesis  or  some  intol- 
erable personal  type. 

In  short,  ugliness,  though  it  may  be 
valuable  as  an  accessory  to  the  execu- 
tion, should  never  be  congenital  to  the 
conception,  of  a  story;  and  we  tnwt 
that  the  instances  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently cite  will  at  once  illustrate  our 
contention,  and  justify  our  claim  for 
the  necessity  of  intervention. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  fault  of 
which  we  complain  expresses  a  revolt 
against  a  weakly  and  only  less  blame- 
able  propensity  to  commonplace  pretti- 
ness;  but,  even  so,  though  it  may  ap- 
peal for  sympathy,  it  cannot  earn  par- 
don. If  Scott,  Austen.  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Mr.  Meredith  have 
all  escaped  prettiness  and  yet  have  re- 
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mained  wholesome,  why  not  continue 
the  good  methods  of  five  such  literary 
champions?  We  fear  that  the  only 
candid  answer  to  the  challenge  would 
be  "Because  we  could  not  bend  their 
bows,  couch  their  spears,  handle  their 
rapfers,  or  swing  their  broad-swords: 
and  so  must  try  some  other  weapon." 
Originality  is  the  besetting  passion  of 
the  second-rate,  who  know  not  how  to 
make  their  mark  by  good  work  in  the 
fields,  however  spacious,  however  fer- 
tile, wherein  their  greater  predecessors 
have  roamed  and  toiled.  The  truth  Is 
that  the  yearning  after  originality  is  a 
sure  sign  of  the  lack  of  it;  it  is  a  phase 
of  the  paucity  of  true  invention,  and 
so  of  the  absence  of  genius.  It  seeks 
the  strange,  the  fantastic,  and  the 
perverse,  as  a  refuge  from  the  alterna- 
tive pitfall  of  slavish  imitativeness. 
To  change  the  metaphor,  the  cry  of 
those  who  are  conscious  of  it  is,  "We 
must  not  run  on  in  the  rut,  so  let  us 
fling  up  our  heels,  and  kick  over  the 
traces."  And  yet  a  middle  way  re- 
mains along  which  genius  may  carry 
on  for  many  a  good  stage  yet,  as  the 
three  great  new  novels  of  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan abundantly  testify.  If  that  gen- 
tleman at  some  moments  recalls  Dick- 
ens, at  others  Thackeray,  at  others 
again  Mr.  Meredith,  it  is  as  a  worthy 
recipient  and  transmitter  of  the  torch, 
not  as  a  slave;  as  a  cultivator  intelli- 
gently adopting  the  grand  results  of 
time,  and  not  as  a  mere  gleaner  in  the 
harvest  fields  of  the  past. 

But  here,  once  more,  we  must  not 
generalize  overmuch.  Some  of  the  of- 
fenders of  whom  we  are  thinking  are 
above  the  ranks  of  those  who  only  re- 
bel from  a  consciousness  of  incapacity. 
There  are  men  and  women  writers. 
both,  who  have  shown  that  they  have 
been  given  a  coal  from  the  altar,  but 
who  have  all  the  same  been  guilty  at 
whiles  of  what  we  have  not  scrupled  to 
denounce  as  treason  to  themselves  and 
to  their  art.       Let  us  also  say  at  once 


that  among  the  works  which  we  have 
selected  as  examples  there  will  be 
found  none  that  are  not  of  substantial 
literary  merit,  apart  from  the  one  un- 
derlying flaw.  We  have  deliberately 
discharged  all  trumpery  culprits.  Let 
such  go  howl  for  ever  in  the  forgotten 
fields — to  adapt  what  is  equally  a 
phrase  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  a  remi- 
niscence of  Dante.  Nor  shall  we  deal 
with  works  distinctly  immoral,  that  is, 
of  palpably  unclean  intent.  The  books 
that  lie  before  us  are  by  authors  of 
whose  power  and  position  in  the  liter- 
ary world  we  think,  and  desire  to 
speak,  with  all  proper  resi>ect.  In 
matters  of  art  it  is  only  the  worthy 
who  are  worth  censure;  the  worthless 
must  indeed  be  aggressive  if  they  can- 
not be  passed  by. 

Let  us  confess  that  we  care  more  for 
tlie  writers  than  we  do  for  the  readers 
of  books.  Not  that  we  would  for  one 
moment  be  thought  to  be  so  cynical  as 
to  overlook  the  missionary  office  of  au- 
thors, or  to  ignore  the  baleful  influence 
of  bad  literary  nutriment  upon  those 
who  are  brought  up  upon  it.  In  econ- 
omics it  is  the  consumer,  not  the  pro- 
ducer, who  demands  consideration:  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  economist  to  take 
care  of  the  first,  #wid  to  let  the  second 
take  care  of  himself.  But  in  literature 
the  primary  need  is  the  other  way. 
The  preservation  of  the  self-respect  of 
writers  is  a  sacred  duty  owed  to  them- 
selves and  to  art;  they  are  the  priests 
and  priestesses  of  a  temple  whose  mar- 
bles it  is  their  function  to  keep  scrup- 
ulously clean.  Men  and  women  of  gen- 
ius bring  upon  their  souls  a  lower  de- 
basement by  throwing  themselves  into 
the  enthusiastic  development  of  evil 
and  ugly  types,  than  they  would  by  a 
t'reat  deal  of  actual  personal  miscon- 
duct. To  poison  the  stream  at  its 
fountain  is  worse  than  merely  to  make 
it  turbid  lower  down.  The  subject- 
matter  of  his  main  labor  moulds  the 
man.  and  the  artist  unconsciously  trans 
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forms  himself.  "Use,"  as  one  of 
Shakespeare's  two  Veronese  acquain- 
tances observed,  "breeds  a  habit  in  a 
man,"  and  the  modeller  gradually  be- 
comes assimilated  to  his  own  models. 
Further,  sad  as  the  reflection  may  be,  it 
is  more  easy  to  incline  to  the  lower 
than  to  the  higher,  even  when  unas- 
sisted by  an  audience  or  a  public.  But 
of  the  powerfulness  of  the  last-men- 
tioned factors  who  is  not  conscious? 
What  self-examining  orator  has  not 
had  his  moments  when  confession  has 
been  forced  upon  him  that,  as  his  ca- 
reer has  advanced,  he  has  talked  more 
and  more  down  to  the  level  of  his  audi- 
ences, and  has  slackened  more  aud 
more  in  his  efforts  to  raise  them  to  his 
own  earlier  plane  of  motive,  language, 
and  thought?  Do  we  not  remember 
that  it  is  told  of  one  who,  judged  by 
the  highest  standard,  might  have  been 
even  a  greater  artist  than  he  was, 
that,  when  taken  to  task  for  having  be- 
stowed too  much  of  himself  upon  infan- 
tile subjects,  he  answered  his  monitor 
in  the  phrase,  "One  must  paint  for  the 
mothers"?  And,  in  like  manner,  is  it 
not  only  too  certain  that  a  similar 
quest  of  popularity  has  told  for  much 
in  that  production  of  undesirable  inven- 
tion against  which  we  have  set  our- 
selves to  write? 

There  is  yet  another  natural  propen- 
sity which  prompts  the  selection  of  un- 
savory subjects.  It  is  the  desire  to 
achieve  a  tour  da  force,  to  make  the  dis- 
tasteful palatable,  to  veil  the  hideous, 
it  may  be  even  to  forge  something  ef- 
fective by  way  of  apologia  for  what  is 
outside  the  pale.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  such  attempts  may  not  be 
tinged  with  a  charity  which  must  be 
allowed  to  atone  for  some  part  of  the 
self-glorification  ensuing  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  success.  But  even  ami- 
ability may  be  over-costly,  and  that 
both  to  its  evincer  aud  to  its  witnesses. 
And  the  obscuration  of  a  moral  issue, 
and,  we  will  add,   the  degradation  of 


the  sense  and  standard  of  beauty,  can 
only  work  for  evil  in  each  direction, 
however  or  for  whatever  it  may  have 
been  brought  about. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  what  we 
are  dealing  with  is  that  which  is  apart 
from  and  antecedent  to  "treatment" — 
namely,  the  conception  of  character 
and  plot.  In  many  of  our  coming  il- 
lustrations the  treatment  is  as  blame- 
less as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  the 
hypothesis  once  conceded  that  the  sub- 
ject had  to  be  treated  at  all.  But  it 
is  just  that  necessity  which  we  deny, 
and  the  self-indulgence  which  takes  it 
for  granted  that  we  reprobate. 

We  have  fong  been  made  familiar 
with  the  maxim  "Art  for  Art";  it  is 
the  watchword  of  irresponsible  and  in- 
corrigible cleverness  which  laughs  at 
morality,  while  it  waives  aside  coa- 
trol.  In  France  it  has  produced  the 
worst  excesses  of  the  novel  and  the 
gravest  eccentricities  of  the  Salon.  It 
would  seem  to  be  seriously  spreading 
in  this  country,  and  already  it  has  In- 
fected what,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
wide  diffusion  of  influence,  has  become, 
for  good  or  evil,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant branches  of  literature.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  evil  grow  with- 
out protest.  Fidelity  to  beauty  is  what 
makes  art  powerful  for  good;  and  ugli- 
ness, conversely,  is  the  first  stage  in  that 
broad  road  of  decadence  which  passes 
on  through  shamelessness  in  taste  and 
ends  in  immorality  in  conduct. 

Lest  we  should  be  thought  to  exag- 
gerate this  peril,  we  may  say  that,  with 
the  very  smallest  amount  of  research 
or  assistance,  we  have  recalled  or  col- ' 
lected  some  thirty  novels  of  the  com- 
plete representativeness  of  which  there 
can  be  no  question.  We  feel,  more- 
over, perfectly  sure  that,  had  it  been 
necessary,  we  could  have  doubled  or 
trebled  this  number  without  lowering 
the  standard  of  illustration.  They  are 
all  by  writers  who  have  made  or  are 
making  a  reputation,  and  the  dates  of 
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their  publication  do  not  go  back  beyond 
the  last  fifteen  years.  We  have  read 
carefully  all  those  which  we  have  got 
together.  We  desire  to  speak  of  their 
authors  with  due  respect.  We  are 
even  ready  to  confess  that  in  the 
course  of  our  reading  we  have  been 
many  times  completely  seduced  by 
their  incidental  beauty  and  power  in 
treatment  of  landscape,  in  dialogue, 
and  in  perfectly  legitimate  analysis  of 
character  and  emotion.  Occasionally, 
too  frequently  in  fact,  we  have  resented 
the  barefaced  description  of  incidents 
which  had  best  have  remained  unre- 
corded— irreperta  et  sic  melius  sita — 
but  in  the  main  it  is  against  the  con- 
ceptions selected  for  development 
rather  than  the  methods  of  development 
,  that  we  protest.  We  have  indeed 
lighted  upon  books  which  have  seemed 
to  us  to  have  been  written  avowedly 
as  sallies  in  a  false  crusade  against 
moral  theories  in  which  we  have  been 
educated,  and  with  which  we  still  ven- 
ture to  hold  most  obstinately  that  the 
welfare  of  mankind  is  bound  up.  But 
such  growths  of  the  weed-garden  we 
have  flung  away,  both  as  foreign  to  our 
purpose,  and  as  negligible  monstrosities 
which  at  present  at  all  events  are  best 
left  without  notice  because  they  are  not 
worth  rebuke. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  turned  to  our 
selected  instances.  We  do  not  intend 
to  cite  more  than  half  of  those  at  our 
disposal.  In  no  case  shall  we  give 
more  than  the  briefest  aualysis  of  the 
theme  or  plot  which  is  compatible  with 
its  exposure  as  a  subject  unfit  for 
elaboration.  And  if  it  be  urged  that 
it  is  unfair  thus  to  reduce  a  story  to  its 
bare  poles,  we  answer  that  anatomy 
cannot  be  demonstrated  upon  bodies 
where  the  muscles,  fat,  organs,  and 
skin  impede  access  to  the  bones.  And 
we  insist  once  more  that  our  skeletons 
are  not  laid  bare  from  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  plenlshment  which  we  re- 
move, but  simply  in  order  to  ascertain 


whether  they  do  or  do  not  form  a  basis 
upon  which  any  edifice,  whatever  its 
secondary  merits,  ought  to  have  been 
built  up;  remembering  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bad  substructure  remains 
clear  and  outstanding,  long  after  the 
specious  and  superimposed  pieturesque- 
ness,  pleaded  in  atonement,  has  worn 
out  and  passed  away. 

"The  Village  Tragedy/' »  is  the  earli- 
est in  date  of  all  our  specimens.  It 
is  also  the  earliest  work  of  its  gifted 
authoress,  and  for  this  reason  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  pass  it  by. 
But  it  is  too  clear  and  convincing  an 
instance  of  faulty  conception  in  con- 
trast with  delicate  and  blameless  treat- 
ment to  be  foregone.  An  emigrant 
from  the  country,  having  drifted  to 
London,  is  decoyed  into  marriage  with 
a  worthless  slut  of  a  woman,  and  dies 
leaving  a  daughter  some  fifteen  years 
old.  The  girl  is  delicate,  and  not 
wanting  either  in  moral  instinct  or 
mental  aptitudes.  An  uncle  takes  her 
from  the  clutches  of  the  drunken 
mother  and  carries  her  off  to  his  native 
village  near  Oxford.  He  ami  his  wife, 
or  sister,  it  matters  not  which,  are  liv- 
ing on  a  small  farm.  They  are  hard, 
narrow-minded,  capable  not  only  of 
prejudice,  but  of  the  tyranny  and  cru- 
elty which  are  apt  to  spring  from  it. 
Tlkey  are  never  sympathetic,  and  they 
leave  the  girl  much  to  herself.  She  is 
in  fact  their  household  drudge.  The 
only  companion  possible  to  her  is  a  lad 
on  the  farm,  well-meaning  but  stupid, 
and  himself  a  workhouse  child.  As  his 
father  is  alive  and  apparently  a  fairly 
flourishing  barge-contractor,  it  does  not 
appear  why  he  was  not  originally 
forced  to  support  his  son.  The  two 
young  folk  gradually  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  the  girl's  relatives  are 
made  immediately  to  put  a  bar  upon  all 
further  intercourse  between  them.  A 
quarrel  is  arranged  between  the  aunt 

i  "  The  Village  Tragedy"  by  Margaret  L. 
Woods,  1892. 
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and  niece  over  some  young  turkeys 
which  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have 
neglected,  though  they  have  in  fact 
been  let  out  of  their  hutch  by  a  ma- 
lignant village  idiot  whom  the  aunt  will 
out  of  sheer  perversity  insist  upon  tol- 
erating. The  poor  girl  is  driven  out 
of  the  house  to  find  the  birds,  though 
night  is  coming  on.  A  thunder-storm 
of  preternatural  violence  is  invoked  to 
make  her  condition  desperate,  and  she 
is  found  by  her  lover  drenched  and 
half  dying,  and  taken  by  him  into  a 
ruinous  old  house  where  he  lodges 
alone.  He  brings  her  home  in  tin* 
morning  as  pure  as  when  he  found  her. 
On  learning  where  she  has  passed  the 
night,  her  precious  guardians  refuse  to 
hear  any  explanation,  and  repudiate 
her  for  ever.  A  further  element  is  in- 
troduced in  the  shape  of  an  insouciant 
old  fool  of  a  vicar  and  his  almost 
equally  insouciant  wife.  Either  of 
these,  if  they  had  lifted  a  linger,  could 
have  brought  about  an  immediate  mar- 
riage between  the  two  victims  of  the 
story,  who  are  left  to  an  unhallowed, 
though  otherwise  innocent,  union,  sim- 
ply l>ecause  they  are  misled  into  the 
belief  that  the  man  being  under  twenty 
one  years  of  age  cannot  legally  marry 
without  his  uiwiatural  father's  consent: 
and  this,  for  no  other  earthly  reason 
than  that  of  bringing  about  a  catas- 
trophe, is  withheld.  So  the  two  live  to- 
gether till  a  child  is  on  the  eve  of  birth, 
when  a  chance  young  lady  visitor  at  the 
vicarage  takes  the  trouble  to  get  a  legal 
opinion,  on  receipt  of  which  the  banns 
are  immediately  put  up.  The  lover 
goes  off  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed 
for  his  marriage  to  buy  a  wedding  ring 
in  Oxford  and,  if  you  please,  must 
needs  be  cut  to  pieces  on  his  way  home 
by  the  engine  of  an  express  train  upon 
a  level  crossing  just  outside  the  village. 
The  fatherless  child  is  born.  Th« 
mother  in  despair,  as  soon  as  she  can 
get  about,  tries  to  commit  suicide  and 
murder.       She  is  only  saved  from  both 


by  death — presumably  from  heart 
seizure — which  overtakes  her  on  her 
way  to  the  river.  The  last  touch  of 
ugliness  is  given  by  the  discovery  of 
her  hotly,  with  the  infant  beside  It  in 
the  clutches  of  the  malignant  idiot. 

In  "Wild  Justice"  (1896)  which  is  a 
novelette  in  verse  by  the  same  author- 
ess, the  repellent  postulates  are  even 
darker  than  those  of  "The  Village  Trag- 
.edy."  The  conception  is  that  of  a 
Count  Cenci  transmuted  into  the  tyran- 
nical and  dissolute  head  of  a  petty 
Welsh  household.  So  terrible  have 
the  lives  of  his  family  become,  that 
they  have  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  tormentor.  Foremost  In  the  con- 
spiracy is  the  eldest  sou,  a  hopeless 
cripple  from  the  fact  that  his  father 
in  a  moment  of  irritation  with  his 
mother  had  in  his  infancy  taken  him 
from  his  cradle  and  flung  him  across 
the  room.  The  second  son  is  on  the 
eve  of  flight  from  the  horrors  of  the 
family  existence.  One  daughter  has 
been  already  driven  into  a  madhouse, 
and  a  second  into  a  resolve  to  accept 
the  advances  of  a  chance  admirer,  pre- 
ferring dishonor  to  the  hell  upon  earth 
winch  her  home  has  become.  The 
scheme  of  parricide  is  elaborate  and 
ghastly.  The  house  is  on  an  island  in 
an  estuary.  It  is  partly  accessible  at 
low  tide  by  a  sort  of  natural  causeway, 
narrow,  difficult,  and  bordered  by  fatal 
quicksands  into  which  the  least  devia- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  wayfarer  must 
engulf  him.  The  father  is  in  the  habit 
almost  daily  of  leaving  for  the  main- 
land to  regale  himself  with  drink  and 
debauchery.  He  returns  at  various 
times  of  the  night  or  morning  accord- 
ing to  the  tides.  A  boat,  rowed  usually 
by  one  of  his  children,  is  sent  to  bring 
him  off  from  the  end  of  the  causeway. 
Lanterns  are  placed  along  the  line  to 
guide  his  steps.  A  very  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  guiding  lights,  the  loss  of  a 
few  minutes  in  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
would    l>e   enough   to   lure   the   hated 
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parent  and  husband  to  inevitable  de- 
struction. A  dark  and  moonless  night 
N  chosen.  The  only  meml>er  of  the 
family  not  in  the  plot  is  the  son  who 
has  meditated  clandestine  flight  Him. 
his  mother,  anxious  to  keep  him 
with  her,  has  locked  in  ids  bedroom, 
lie  only  succeeds  in  getting  out  too  late 
to  avert,  but  apparently  in  time  to 
share,  the  fate  of  his  father.  He  and 
Ids  sister  start  in  the  boat  which  was 
neither  intended  nor  destined  to  bring 
the  victim  to  his  home.  A  ghastly 
scene  of  anticipation  is  heightened  by 
the  ejaculatory  accounts  of  the  cripple, 
who  Is  scanning  the  estuary  through  a 
night  telescope.  It  ends  in  a  suggestion, 
rather  than  an  announcement,  that  the 
boat  has  somehow  or  other  been  over- 
turned, and  that,  whether  on  board  of 
it  or  not.  father,  son  and  daughter,  in- 
nocent and  guilty  together,  have  all 
been  drowned.  Could  anything  well 
exceed  this  story  in  its  own  qualities? 
We  regret  that  our  next  three  speci- 
mens should  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
works  of  an  author  for  whose  genius 
we  have  so  sincere  an  admiration  as  we 
have  for  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  tirst  two  are  from  his  "Wessex 
Tales."  and  of  these  we  give  priority  to 
"An  Imaginative  Woman"  (IMS**).  A 
commonplace,  sensible  tradesman  is 
married  to  a  guileless  and  sensitive 
I>crson.  who  is  only  not  as  commonplace 
as  himself  because  she  has  a  feverish 
longing  to  tieconie  a  poetess.  Her 
verses,  however,  never  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  Poets'  Corner  in  country 
newspapers  or  third-rate,  magazines. 
She  lias  watched  with  envy,  alloyed 
with  romantic  sympathy  and  sincere 
admiration,  the  career  of  a  rising  young 
poet  who  really  has  received  a  coal 
from  the  altar.  They  have  never  met. 
they  never  do  meet.  The  husband, 
wife,  and  their  three  children  go  for  a 
holiday  to  "Soieiitsea,"  and  chance 
leads  them  to  a  lodging-house,  part  of 
which  is  usually  occupied  by  her  poetic 


rival  and  idol.  To  oblige  his  landlady, 
he  has  vacated  his  rooms  for  the  period 
of  their  intended  stay.  Shortly  after 
their  arrival,  the  romantic  woman  dis- 
covers the  name  of  the  obliging  occu- 
pant. Her  landlady  is  voluble  and  un- 
stinting in  her  praise  of  the  absent  poet. 
His  photograph  is  produced  and  adored; 
and.  as  one  reads,  one  cannot  but  feel 
grateful,  to  Fate  or  to  Mr.  Hardy,  that 
the  two  personages  never  met.  But  the 
lady  cannot  rest!  the  appearance 
of  a  new  piece  by  the  poet  in- 
duces her  to  start  a  correspondence 
with  him  under  her  masculine  nom  de 
Ithnne.  He  answers  her  in  good  faith, 
taking  her  for  some  young  male  ad- 
mirer of  his  work.  It  is  not  long  be- 
fore she  learns  that,  fatally  upset  by  a 
spiteful  review  of  his  latest  book,  he 
has  committed  suicide.  A  money 
bribe  obtains  from  the  landlady  his 
photograph  and  a  lock  of  his  hair.  She 
makes  no  secret  either  of  her  grief  or 
of  her  relics.  She  admits  them  to  be 
those  of  a  lover  who  has  lately  died. 
Her  husband,  not  much  perturlied.  iden- 
tities the  dead  man.  He  takes  their 
UnlHun  for  granted,  but,  with  the  com- 
forting reflection  that  "women  are  sly 
animals,"  he  goes  to  business  as  usual. 
A  mad  journey  undertaken  by  his  wife 
without!  notice  startles  him.  He  fol- 
lows, and  rinds  her  in  the  cemetery  at 
Solentsea,  crouched  by  the  grave  of 
the  lover  whom  she  has  never  seen. 
He  takes  her  home,  after  having  ac- 
cepted her  protestations  of  innocence, 
which,  however,  are  not  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  that  she  had  never 
met  the  man.  In  a  few  months  she 
dies  in  giving  birth  to  a  child.  In  two 
years'  time  the  widower  remarries. 
While  clearing  out  his  wlfe*s  rooms  to 
prepare  them  for  the  new  occupant,  he 
comes  across  the  photograph  and  lock 
of  hair.  We  prefer  to  tell  the  denoue- 
ment in  Mr.  Hardy's  own  word*: 

Something     struck     him.       Fetching 
the  little  l»oy  who  had  l>eeii  the  death 
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of  his  mother  ...  lie  took  him  on  his 
knee,  held  the  lock  of  hair  against  the 
child's  head,  and  set  up  the  photograph, 
so  that  he  could  compare  the  features. 
.  .  .  "I'm  damned  if  I  didn't  think  so," 
murmured  he:  "then  she  did  play  me 
false  with  that  fellow  at  the  lodg- 
ings! .  .  ." 

The  resemblance  between  the  child  and 
the  stranger  is  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Hardy  upon  grounds  of  medical  and 
physiological  possibilities,  into  which 
we  do  not  choose  to  enter.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  these  possibilities  be- 
got this  thesis  of  his,  and.  to  our  think- 
ing, a  very  gratuitous  and  displeasing 
thesis  it  Is. 

Even  more  repellent,  though  still 
more  powerful,  than  "An  Imaginative 
Woman/'  is  the  third  story  in  the  same 
series  of  "Wessex  Tales,"  called  "The 
Withered  Arm."  The  author's  preface 
leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  the 
ghastly  superstition  depicted  really  ex- 
isted in  "Wessex"  a  century  ago,  ,and 
that  the  tale  itself  is  founded  upon 
fact.  Let  us  hurry  over  our  analysis 
with  all  the  speed  we  may.  A  well-to- 
do  dairy  farmer  has  some  thirteeu 
years  before  the  story  opens  taken  for 
his  mistress  one  of  his  own  milkmaids. 
Ho  has  had  one  son  by  her  and  has  dis- 
carded her.  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
The  time  comes  when  he  brings  home  a 
bride.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  this 
home-coming,  the  wronged  peasant 
woman  goes  to  her  bed,  having  long 
brooded  over  the  account  of  her  hap- 
pier rival  whom  she  has  never  yet  seen, 
but  whose  beauty  and  graciousness  her 
boy.  whom  she  has  bidden  to  observe 
her  at  church  and  elsewhere,  has  inno- 
cently extolled.  She  has  a  terrible 
dream.  The  young  wife  seems  seated 
like  a  nightmare  upon  her  chest.  Mad- 
dened with  horror,  the  dreamer  swings 
cut  her  right  hand  and  seizes  the  spec- 
tre by  its  left  arm,  which  she  clutches 
convulsively;  and,  the  hallucination  still 
strong  upon  her.  she  cries  out  in  wak- 


ing, "Oh,  merciful  Heaven,  that  was 
not  a  dream,  she  was  here!"  The  two 
women  strike  up  a  not  unkindly  inti- 
macy, such  as  might  arise  between  a 
kind  hearted,  unconscious  Lady  Bounti- 
ful and  one  of  her  poorer  neighbors. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  her  charitable 
visits,  the  young  wife  Imparts  to  the 
cottager  the  distressing  fact  that  her 
left  arm  has  begun  to  wither.  She 
bares  it,  and  shows  four  marks  upon 
it  like  finger-prints.  She  dates  the 
evil  from  one  night  when  "sound 
asleep,  and  dreaming  that  she  was  in 
some  strange  place,  a  pain  suddenly 
shot  into  .her  arm  there,  and  was  so 
keen  as  to  awaken  her." 

After  a  while  Rhoda  and  her  boy 
leave  the  neighborhood.  For  some  six 
years  the  poor  sufferer  employs  in  vain 
the  quack  remedies  of  a  village  con- 
jurer to  whom  Rhoda  had  originally, 
and  in  all  good  faith,  introduced-  her. 
The  man  tells  her  at  last  that  the  only 
experiment  he  can  still  suggest  "to  turn 
her  blood"  is  that  she  should  lay  her 
arm  about  the  neck  of  a  hanged  man 
while  yet  warm.  She  contrives  to 
achieve  her  object;  by  means  of  a  bribe 
to  the  hangman  she  is  introduced  into 
the  jail,  and  lays  her  withered  arm 
about  the  neck  of  an  unfortunate  young 
man  who  has  been  hanged  for  arson. 
She  shrieks  to  feel  that  with  the  touch 
"her  blood  has  turned";  but  rises  to 
find  herself  confronted  by  her  husband 
and  Rhoda,  who  have  come  to  the  jail 
to  claim  the  body  of  their  dead  son  . 
for  burial.  She  is  carried  out  Into  the 
town  In  a  state  of  collapse,  and  dies 
there  within  three  days.  Her  hus- 
band sells  his  farm  and  disappears,  to 
follow  her  to  the  grave  two  years  later. 
After  a  while  Rhoda  returns  to  her 
cow-milking  at  the  farm,  and  dies  "an 
old  woman  with  scant  white  hair." 

May  we  not  be  excused  for  the  ex- 
pression of  an  unfeigned  regret  that, 
however  much  of  actuality  there  may 
be  in  It,  Mr.  Hardy,  for  his  own  and  for 
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his  art's  sake,  had  not  left  the  story 
of  Rhoda  Brook  the  villager  and  Ger- 
trude Lodge  the  farmer's  wife  in  undis- 
turbed oblivion. 

We  trust  that  our  irresistible  impulse 
to  cite  a  third  instance  from  Mr.  Hardy 
will  be  accepted  by  him  as  an  indirect 
tribute  by  us  paid  to  his  well-deserved 
renown.  The  story  of  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles"  (1894)  Is  almost  too  well 
known  for  analysis;  but  memories  are 
short.  A  young  and  beautiful  village 
girl  is  entrapped  and  ruined  by  a  heart- 
less fifth-rate  Lothario.  She  undoubt- 
edly resents  the  catastrophe,  and  has 
no  great  love  for  its  perpetrator,  but 
she  lives  on  for  a  time  under  his  pro- 
tection all  the  same.  Eventually  they 
part,  and  she  goes  home.  Her  baby 
Is  born,  and  dies;  and  she  resumes  her 
farm  life  without  any  very  great  loss 
of  caste  among  an  easy-going  com- 
munity. Some  three  years  later  she 
attracts  the  notice  of  a  young  gentle- 
man named  Clare,  who  falls  honorably 
in  love  with  her.  She  returns  his  pas- 
sion unreservedly,  but,  conscientiously 
mindful  of  her  past,  refuses  to  marry 
him.  Several  times  she  is  on  the  eve 
of  confession,  but  the  book  could  not 
have  been  written  if  the  confession  had 
been  made  in  time.  Partly  owing  to 
her  mother's  bad  advice,  but  more  In 
consequence  of  her  lover's  Impatience, 
she  marries  with  her  secret  undis- 
closed. She  speaks  out  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  wedding,  to  the  horror 
of  her  outraged  husband,  who  leaves 
her  forthwith.  He  goes  off  to  Brazil,  as 
had  indeed  been  prearranged  between 
them,  to  see  if  there  is  any  opening 
there  for  agricultural  emigrants.  He 
sends  her  money  from  time  to  time, 
and  encourages  her  to  write  to  him  and 
to  appeal  to  him  for  aid  and  counsel. 
Accidentally,  she  is  left  without  a  word 
from  him  for  a  year  or  two.  She 
takes  no  advantage  of  his  money  pro- 
vision for  her,  and  continues  her  farm 
labor.       Meanwhile,  her  old  lover,  un- 


der circumstances  of  unusual  shaine- 
lessness,  persecutes  her  with  his  atten- 
tions. At  first  she  half-heartedly  re- 
pels him.  But  her  father  dies,  her 
family  are  in  straits,  her  letters  to  her 
husband  have  remained  unanswered, 
and  she  finally  resumes  her  position  as 
the  well-kept  mistress  of  her  seducer. 
The  truth  is  that  her  husband  has  been 
prostrated  by  a  long  illness  in  Brazil, 
and  only  receives  her  last  letters  in  a 
batch,  reposted,  after  his  arrival  home. 
They  are  accompanied  by  two  well- 
meant  notes  of  warning  from  girl 
friends  of  Tess.  He  sets  off  at  once, 
and  ultimately  finds  his  wife  alone  in 
the  lodgings  where- she  is  living  with 
her  paramour.  She  is  richly  dressed, 
and  to  us,  who  know,  it  is  obvious  that 
she  is  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 
But  the  husband  has  come  in  Ignorance 
of  the  facts,  and  supposes  that  she  is 
living  on  the  purchase-money  of  some 
family  jewels  which  he  had  given  her 
an  hour  before  the  original  confession 
of  her  shame.  She  undeceives  him, 
and  after  a  brief  but  impassioned  ex- 
planation they  part.  A  few  hours  later 
on,  in  an  accts  of  loathing,  she  stabs  the 
author  of  her  ruin  in  his  sleep.  The 
murder  is  not  discovered  till  the  next 
morning.  Its  perpetrator  escapes  un- 
noticed from  the  house,  and  comes 
across  her  husband,  who  is  still  wan- 
dering about  the  town.  She  tells  him 
all,  and  they  leave  the  place  together, 
Intending  fo  escape  if  they  can.  But 
the  horror  of  the  story  would  have 
been  Incomplete  if  this  result  had  been 
achieved.  So  they  are  made  to  wan- 
der about  for  many  days,  somewhat 
aimlessly,  but  with  Ideas  of  eventually 
reaching  some  port  or  other.  The  last 
place  they  sleep  In  Is  Stonehengc, 
where  they  are  surprised  by  the  police 
in  the  early  morning.  Tess's  con- 
science never  seems  to  have  prevented 
her  from  sleeping  soundly.  She  takes 
her  arrest  calmly,  and  so.  for  all  we 
are  told  to  the  contrary,  does  her  hus- 
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baud.  The  last  short  chapter  shows 
him  in  company  with  a  sister  of  Tess, 
watching  on  the  heights  above  "Win- 
tonchester'*  the  black  flag  rise  over  the 
jail,  to  herald  the  close  of  this  terrible 
chronicle. 

We  may  admit  that  Mr.  Hardy's  art 
has  spared  us  much  in  the  recital.  He 
is  more  delicate  than  many  of  his  re- 
cent followers  would  have  been.  But 
why  construct  a  story  wholly  and  solely 
upon  treachery,  immorality,  deceit, 
fatuousness,  reiapse,  revenge,  and  mur- 
der, and  then  call  it  by  way  of  a  second 
title,  and  as  a  last  challenge  to  our 
good  sense,  as  well  as  to  our  moral 
and  literary  instincts,  "The  story  of  a 
pure  woman"? 

We  might  have  culled  even  a  more 
unredeemed  instance  of  what  we  are 
seeking  to  expose  in  the  same  author's 
"Jude  the  Obscure."  There,  there  is 
as  much  changing  as  with  Tess,  though 
there  was  no  death  on  the  gallows. 

Mr.  Vachell  is  favorably  known,  and 
his  works  deserve  the  favor.  But  in 
his  novel  "Brothers"  (1904)  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  drift  perilously  near 
to  the  rocks.  From  start  to  finish  its 
plot  is  gratuitously  disagreeable.  Two 
brothers  are  in  the  same  "House"  at 
Harrow.  The  elder  is  handsome,  of 
only  commonplace  ability,  if  of  so 
much;  but  he  has  the  grace  of  getting 
on  already  unpleasantly  developed  and 
backed  by  a  commensurate  amount  of 
unscrupulousness  in  achievement.  The 
younger,  full  of  aspiration,  with  a 
touch  of  genius,  and  by  no  means  desti* 
tute  of  physical  aptitudes,  is  not  the 
less  constructed  for  failure.  He  has 
a  weak  heart  and  an  invincible  nervous 
stammer.  He  adores  his  outwardly 
splendid  brother,  who  is  not  above  hav- 
ing his  school  exercises  done  and  his 
terminal  examinations  prepared  for 
him  by  his  gifted  junior.  In  fact  he 
uses  him  as  a  "crib,"  and  only  too  con- 
sciously exploits  him  who  is  devoutly 
w  illing  to  be  exploited,  and  effaces  him 


who  is  too  sweetly  willing  to  be  ef- 
faced. They  both  take  Orders.  The 
younger,  eloquent  and  original  upon 
pai>er,  after  two  ineffectual  efforts  to 
overcome  his  physical  defect  has  to 
abandon  the  pulpit  and  content  himself 
with  less  showy  but  perhaps  better 
work  in  the  slums  of  Stepney.  The 
elder  rejects  no  means  of  getting  him- 
self into  notice.  He  is  false  enough  to 
preach  sermons  written  by  his  brother 
upon  crucial  occasions  of  his  career, 
and  eventually  obtains  a  bishopric. 
This  is  after  his  good  looks  and  his 
borrowed  intellectual  fascinations  have 
enabled  him  to  supplant  his  unlucky 
brother  in  the  affections  of  the  unsus- 
pecting heroine.  The  deception  is  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  very  end  of  the 
book,  when  the  long-delayed  Marcisse- 
mrni  very  nearly  brings  about  an  elope- 
ment of  the  two  estranged  lovers.  This 
is  fortunately  prevented  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, but  the  lady  dies,  disillusioned 
and  heartbroken,  of  an  attack  of  what 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  call  timely 
typhoid,  while  the  brothers,  reconciled 
in  a  manner,  are  left  to  their  common 
loss.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
main  conception  is  somewhat  lightened, 
though  by  no  means  redeemed,  by  the 
variety  and  elaboration  of  some  of  the 
secondary  characters,  and  by  one  or 
two  pleasanter  by-plots.  But  we  fail 
to  see  why  a  novelist,  who  has  shown 
that  he  can  construct  and  carry  out  so 
good  a  story  as  that  of  "John  Charity," 
should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  in- 
vent such  an  unpleasant  design  as  thaj 
upon  which  "Brothers"  is  built. 

Our  quarrel  with  the  author  of  "The 
Silence  of  Dean  Maltland"  *  is  upon 
similar  grounds.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  subordinate  charm  in  the  book,  and 
some  of  the  characters  are  not  only 
well  imagined,  but  are  gracious,  and 
skilfully  evolved.  But  why  waste  pa- 
thos  and   skill   upon   its   fundamental 

' "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  by  Max- 
well Gray,  1902. 
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idea?  The  story  is  woven  round  u 
young  man  of  good  family,  a  Cam- 
bridge Wrangler,  whom  we  are  to  con- 
sider endowed  with  ambition,  noble  as- 
pirations, delicacy  of  sentiment,  love- 
ableness,  generosity,  and  eloquence, 
and,  lastly,  personal  beauty.  He  has 
an  intimate  friend  as  charming  and 
well  endowed  as  himself,  who  is 
plighted  to  his  twin  sister,  a  girl  as 
gifted  as  her  brother.  The  latter  has 
just  taken  deacon's  orders,  and  is  also 
engaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  baronet, 
within  whose  property  his  father's  rec- 
tory is  situated.  He  has  already  sep- 
arate charge  of  a  small  church  and 
hamlet  hard  by.  Things  being  thus, 
he  falls  into  the  lowest  depths  of  guilt 
with  the  daughter  of  the  baronet's 
coachman.  Nobody  suspects  him.  and 
the  girl  loves  him  too  passionately  to 
expose  him.  Her  father,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  led  to  suspect  the  friend. 
While  the  latter  is  on  a  holiday  visit 
at  the  rectory  the  unhappy  young 
woman  makes  an  appointment  with  her 
betrayer.  The  father  discovers  that 
she  is  about  to  meet  her  unknown 
paramour,  and  lies  in  wait  near  the 
place  of  assignation,  still  suspecting  the 
friend.  The  young  clergyman  arrives 
wearing  a  suit  of  colored  clothes  be- 
longing to  the  other,  which  he  has 
donned  as  a  disguise.  A  struggle  en- 
sues, In  which  the  father  is  killed. 
Suspicion  falls  on  the  friend;  he  is  ar- 
rested, committed  for  trial,  tried,  and 
convicted  of  manslaughter.  The  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  strong  enough, 
but  the  matter  is  clinched  by  the  per- 
jury of  the  girl,  who,  to  shield  her  real 
destroyer,  swears  that  the  man  who 
came  to  meet  her  was  the  father  of  her 
child,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
man.  The  case,  if  it  had  been  true, 
was  obviously  one  for  severe  treatment, 
and  Everard  is  sentenced  to  twenty 
years  of  penal  servitude.  The  traitor 
Maitland  allows  his  friend  to  suffer  in 
his  stead;  and   the  latter  endures  the 


penalty,  knowing  of  the  treason.  H<* 
comes  out  on  a  ticket-of -leave  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  years.  Meanwhile, 
Maitland  has  become  Dean  of  Belmin- 
ster,  is  living  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
and  basking  in  the  brilliance  of  fame; 
he  has  even  been  offered,  and  has  ac- 
cepted, the  bishopric  of  Warham.  A 
chain  of  rapidly  woven  circumstances 
determines  him  to  make  a  belated  rep- 
aration. He  draws  up  his  will,  to 
which  he  appends  "a  circumstantial 
deposition  of  his  guilt.  He  mounts  the 
cathedral  pulpit,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
sermon  upon  remorse  and  repentance, 
he  makes  a  public  declaration  of  all 
the  incidents  of  his  early  crime.  The 
shocked  congregation,  which  includes, 
besides  sundry  county  magnates,  the 
Premier,  who  has  just  appointed  him 
to  Warham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bel- 
minster,  are  (save  for  one  or  two  per- 
sons who  have  become  apprised  of  the 
dreadful  secret)  disposed  to  think  that 
nervous  excitement,  acting  on  a  sys- 
tem enfeebled  by  heart  disease,  has 
culminated  in  madness.  The  church  is 
rapidly  emptied,  but  the  dean,  who  has 
sunk  back  into  his  pulpit  exhausted, 
does  not  descend  as  usual  to  join  the 
procession  of  clergy  and  choir.  He  has 
in  fact  died  in  his  seat.  The  novel 
winds  up  as  one  might  expect.  The 
sister  and  the  much  injured  friend, 
who,  of  course,  receives  a  full  pardon 
and  such  material  restitution  of  prop- 
erty as  could  be  made,  marry;  and  the 
family  circle  becomes  as  happy  as  so 
terrible  an  episode  in  its  history  i>er 
mits. 

"The  Guarded  Flame" "  is  another 
work  that  falls  only  too  fitly  within  our 
category.  Richard  Burgoyne,  a  well- 
to-do  elderly  man,  whom  we  are  bound 
to  accept  as  a  philosopher  of  the  high^ 
est  order,  in  spite  of  the  perplexing 
titles  of  some  of  his  works,  has  mar- 
ried   at    fifty-six    years    of    age    Sybil 

s  ♦»  The  Guarded  Flame,"  by  W.  H.  Maxwell, 

1906. 
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Handle,  a  pretty  girl  of  twenty-three. 
Burgoyne  had  met  her  for  the  first 
time  at  her  father's  funeral.  Kindli- 
ness and  compassion  had  beeu  the 
leading  motives  for  the  marriage  upon 
his  part;  upon  hers  reverence  and  the 
need  of  a  home.  She  had  been  the 
devoted  amanuensis  of  her  father,  an 
eminent  geologist;  and,  doubtless,  Bur- 
goyne hoped  that  she  would  become  to 
himself,  in  his  turn,  a  faithful  and  lov- 
ing helpmate.  For  twelve  years,  when 
the  novel  opens,  she  had  been  ex- 
emplary. The  household  had  then 
lately  been  increased  by  two  inmates — 
Effie,  a  charming  grandniece  of  Bur- 
goyne, and  Stone,  a  brilliant  young 
medical  student,  who  at  twenty-two 
had  seemed  "destined  to  a  big  career," 
but  whose  health  had  broken  down. 
He  had  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Wren, 
the  confidential  friend  and  local  med- 
ical attendant  of  the  Burgoynes,  and 
he  enters  on  the  scene  as  the  compe- 
tent assistant  of  his  employer  in  the 
fields  of  scientific  research.  All  care  is 
taken  to  assure  the  reader  at  the  outset 
not  only  of  the  high  intellectual  plane 
upon  which  each  member  of  this  evenly 
balanced  household  stands,  but  of  their 
amiability,  moral  purpose,  and  staunch- 
ness of  character.  Yet  In  the  course  of 
i\  year  or  two  at  most.  Stone,  who  has 
become  the  affianced  lover  of  the 
pretty,  blameless  and  accomplished  Ef- 
fie. has  made  sudden  and  successful 
love  to  Mrs.  Burgoyne,  and  Effie,  who 
discovers  his  turpitude,  has  committed 
suicide;  Burgoyne,  who  was  hovering 
on  the  borders  of  recovery  after  an  at- 
tack of  paralysis,  has  been  struck  down 
anew  through  having  acted  as  his  own 
detective  in  the  middle  of  the  night; 
and  Stone,  banished  and  discarded,  has 
died  miserably  abroad.  The  philos- 
opher, by  a  miracle,  once  more  re- 
covers, and  we  are  left  to  enjoy,  if  we 
can,  the  picture  of  the  ruined  wife,  for- 
given by  her  broken  but  still  mentally 
active    husband,    moving,    as    of    old. 


about  the  house  which  she  has  helped 
to  make  desolate.  This  she  must  have 
done  for  some  eighteen  years  after  her 
fault,  for  her  husband,  in  the  last  two 
pages  is  said  to  be  then  alive  and  to 
have  reached  his  eighty-sixth  year.  We 
leave  her  in  the  apparent  enjoyment 
of  a  content  and  a  reputation  which 
she  has  by  no  means  deserved. 

Not  only  in  the  conception  of  his 
story,  but  in  the  elaboration  of  its 
main  incidents  does  the  love  of  ugliness 
beset  this  author.  The  first  announce- 
ment of  his  passion  by  Stone  is  as  bru- 
tal and  frankly  sensual  as  it  could  well 
be;  and  its  acceptance  by  the  heroine 
is  correspondingly  facile  and  shocking. 
The  shamelessness  of  the  pair  is  not 
only  acknowledged,  but  most  carefully 
elaborated  and  set  out,  with  ah  atten- 
tion to  minute  detail,  especially  in  the 
scene  of  their  detection,  which  may 
well  be  called  unpardonable.  But  the 
book  shows  undoubted  power,  and  it  is 
in  spite  of  this  acknowledgment  that 
we  ask,  how  can  mere  workmanship 
atone  either  for  such  a  design  itself  or 
for  the  incidental  descriptions  by  aid  of 
which  it  is  worked  out? 

"The  Man  of  Property** 4  is  quarried 
from  a  numerous  upper  middle-class 
family  named  Forsyte.  Three  genera- 
tions of  it  form  the  dramatis  personw. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no- 
body outside  them  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  story  except  an  undesirable 
young  architect  who  is  engaged  to 
marry  June,  a  granddaughter  of  one  of 
the  elders.  The  gradual  estrangement 
of  her  ftanok  from  the  unfortunate  girl, 
and  the  transfer  of  his  worthless  affec- 
tions to  the  beautiful  but  erring  wife  of 
one  of  her  uncles,  are  the  only  threads 
In  the  plot.  The  actual  guilt  of  the 
lovers  is  made  only  too  palpable,  and 
with  a  hardly  less  offensive  plainness 
is  obtruded  the  last  motive  for  the  self- 
abandonment  of  the  wife  by  a  brutish 

«  "  The  Man  of  Property/'  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, 1906. 
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act  of  violence  upon  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band, in  which  he  asserts  that  right 
of  property  which  apparently  gives  its 
title  to  the  book.    The  result  of  this 
•extremity  is  the  elopement  of  the  wife, 
who  goes  off  with  a  valise  and  a  hand- 
bag   to    her    paramour's    apartments. 
She  arrives  there  to  meet,  not  him,  but 
the  girl  whom  she  had  thus  grievously 
outraged,  and  who  up  to  the  time  of 
tier  misconduct  had  been  her  dearest 
friend.      A  scene  takes  place  between 
Medea  and  Olauce,  in  which  Medea  has 
the  best  of  it,  and  Glauce  retires  dis- 
comfited.      The  absence   of  Jason   is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  run  over  by  an  omnibus  in  a  thick 
fog   which   is   made   to   overhang  the 
"West  End  of  London  that .  afternoon. 
•  We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his 
death  was  suicide  or  not,  for  he  had 
been  informed  by  Medea  of  the  out- 
rageous indignity  which  had  been  put 
upon  her,  and  had  parted  from  her  in 
a   frenzy   of  despair,   presumably   un- 
aware of  her  too  long  delayed  resolve 
to  elope  with  him.      At  the  close  of  the 
book  even  June  gives  signs  of  recovery 
from   her  disappointment,   the   family 
are  all  obviously  ready  to  forget  the 
scandal,  and  the  last  page  of  the  novel 
narrates  the  return  of  the  erring  wife  to 
her  husband's  house,  valise,   handbag 
and  all;  her  admission  by  him  in  per- 
son at  the  hall  door;  and  his  summary 
dismissal  of  an  officious  nephew  with 
a  declaration  that  he  intends  to  man- 
age his  own  domestic  affairs  without 
assistance,    We  suppose  that  we  are  in- 
tended to  accept  the  book  as  a  satire 
upon  the  wealthy,  luxurious,  unimagi- 
native folk  of  whom  the  author  tells 
us   that   Society   is   mainly   composed. 
But  his  satire  is  very  gross  and  ugly 
caricature,  and.  as  such,  not  justifiable. 
"Henry  Northcote"  •  is  the  very  pow- 
erfully written  story  of  a  young  man  of 
genius  who  has  been  called  to  the  Bar. 
His  selfishness  Is  as   transcendent  as 
»  "  Henry  Northoote,"  bjr  J.  C.  Snalth,  1908. 


are   his  powers,   and  it  is   hardly  re- 
deemed by  his  enthusiasm  for  social 
reforms,  for  of  this  last  quality  his  bi- 
ographer allows  us  to  see  very  little. 
He    has    impressed   a   great    advocate 
who  has  at  the  last  moment  been  pre- 
vented  by  a  % broken  thigh-bone  from 
defending  a  woman  on  trial  for  her  life. 
The  case  is  so  bad  that  all  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  culprit's  life  has   been  aban- 
doned both  by  her  solicitor  and  coun- 
sel, except  by  a  plea  of  Insanity.      By 
the  advice  of  the  disabled  man  bis  cli- 
ent takes  the  brief  to  Northcote.    The 
latter  impetuously  refuses  to  fight  for 
anything  short  of  acquittal.    So  much 
is  the  experienced  attorney  terrified  by 
the  rashness  and  irritated  by  the  per- 
sistence of  the  trio  that  he  asks  for  his 
brief  back  again.    This  the  young  man 
declines  also  to  concede,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  mistress  of  the  attor- 
ney, who  Is  admitted  to  the  discussion, 
and  whom  the  audacity  and  power  of 
the  barrister  have  fascinated,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  keep  his  retainer  and  to  have 
a  free  hand.      The  trial  comes  on;  the 
guilt  of  the  woman  is  made  only  too 
clear  on  the  evidence  adduced;  but  such 
is  the  eloquence  of  her  defender,  that 
judge,  jury,  and  the  listening  members 
of   the   Bar   are   gradually   overborne. 
The  prisoner  is  acquitted.      Her  advo- 
cate goes  back  to  his  garret  in  "Shep- 
herd's  Inn"   with   fame  achieved  and 
success  assured.      Late  in  the  eveuiu^ 
the  murderess  knocks  at  his  door,  and 
is  admitted.      Her  sobbing  gratitude  is 
gradually   exchanged   for   the   harlot's 
fascinations,  and  she  spends  the  night 
in   his  room.       A  curtain   and  screen 
alone  conceal  her  from  the  dangerous 
inspection  of  his  "bed-maker."      While 
towards  midday,  according  to  his  wont, 
he  is  cooking  his  breakfast,  his  mother 
who   has   slaved  all   his  life  for  him. 
adores  him,  and  believes  in  his  charac- 
ter and  destiny,  and  along  with  her  an 
lnuocent  country  girl  to  whom  he  is  af- 
fianced,   arrive   on   the   scene.       Thev 
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have  conio  post-haste  from  the  country, 
having  read  the  great  news  in  a  morn- 
ing newspaper.  While  they  are  talk- 
ing with  him.  the  heartless  prostitute 
draws  aside  the  curtain  and,  with  hid- 
eous laughter,  discloses  herself,  half 
dressed  and  seated  on  the  bed.  The 
two  honest  and  outraged  women  rush 
from  the  room.  The  guilty  pair  are  left 
together.  The  woman  from  the  first 
takes  it  for  granted  that  her  companion 
will  murder  her  whose  worthless  life 
he  has  once  preserved.  Her  attempt 
to  get  at  a  table-knife  shows  him.  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  herself  whom  she 
intends  should  die,  if  she  can  other- 
wise manage  it.  A  struggle  for  the 
knife  eusues.  We  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  hero  feels  that  he  has  an 
actual  maniac  to  deal  with  now.  He 
throws  her  to  the  ground,  gets  his  pow- 
erful hands  round  her  throat — we  have 
forgotten  to  say  that  he  had  been  an 
athlete  at  school — and  strangles  her. 
He  has  only  just  time  to  drag  her 
body  back  on  to  the  bed  and  redraw 
the  curtain,  when  the  bed-maker  re- 
appears. He  puts  her  off  again,  and 
sends  her  out  for  a  gallon  of  paraffin. 
Her  errand  performed,  and  her  back 
finally  turned,  he  makes  a  sort  of  fu- 
neral pyre  above  and  around  the 
corpse  of  furniture,  books,  bed,  bed- 
ding, and  manuscripts,  drenches  the 
whole  with  paraffin,  and  tires  it. 
Doubly  locking  his  door,  he  escapes 
into  the  street,  with  his  new  briefs  and 
retainers  carefully  secured.  We  are 
treated  to  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  tire,  which  not  only  burns  down  the 
old  rickety  buildings  wherein  his  gar- 
ret was,  but  also  a  great  hotel  and  a 
bank  in  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  obliterates  all  traces  of  his  crime. 
With  ghastly  nonchalance  he  is  made 
to  meet  an  old  acquaintance  in  the 
crowd,  to  whom  he  chats,  and  vouch- 
safes in  a  jaunty  way  to  tell  the  facts 
exactly  as  they  had  taken  place.  His 
I'onipauion.  as  was  of  course  intended. 


treats  the  story  as  a  mad  jest,  and 
laughs  it  off  with  the  remark  "My  dear 
old  lunatic,  what  are  you  talking 
a  bout  V"  As  they  are  walking  away 
Xorthcote  winds  up  the  dialogue  with 
a  prophecy  that  "one  of  these  days  they 
will  make  him  a  judge." 

This  authors  last  book,  "William 
Jordan,  Junior'*  (l!M)7),  is  certainly 
high-fiowii,  fantastic,  some  critic** 
might  even  say  absurd;  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  as  powerful  as  "Henry  Northcote," 
and  it  is  not  ugiy.  Let  us  hoi>e  that 
some  day  he  will  use  his  gift  upon  the 
construction  of  a  story  which  shall  be 
at  once  gracious,  natural,  wholesome, 
and  strong. 

"The  Secret  Agent"  •  is  another  va- 
riant of  the  type.  This  personage  has 
long  been  in  the  employ  of  a  foreign 
embassy.  He  has  given  satisfaction 
to  his  former  chiefs,  but  to  the  present 
ambassador  he  seems  inactive,  le- 
thargic, unprofitable.  He  is  given  to 
understand  that  England  must  be 
startled  into  more  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  suppression  of  the  revolutiona- 
ries whose  refuge  is  London.  He 
must  therefore  turn  himself  into  an 
at/cut  provocateur,  and  provide  some 
telling  outrage.  He  accordingly  plans, 
that  abortive,  but  historic,  explosion 
iu  Greenwich  Park,  which  was  in- 
tended to  work  the  destruction  of  our 
world-famed  observatory.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  group  who  are 
drawn  with  much  skill,  but  upon  whose 
repulsiveness  no  redeeming  Rights  are 
attempted  to  be  thrown.  One  of  their 
number  supplies  him  with  the  neces- 
sary bomb.  He  chooses  for  his  com- 
panion a  half-witted  brother  of  his 
wife.  The  latter,  though  not  unfaith- 
ful hitherto  to  her  uninteresting  hus- 
band, expends  all  the  love  of  which 
her  nature  is  capable  upon  the  boy. 
Following  the  lines  of  the  actual  inci- 
dent, the  boy   is  sent  forward  to  lay 

<>*' The  Secret  Apent,"  by  Joseph   Conrad 
Methaen,  1907. 
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the  bomb  at  the  gate  of  the  observa- 
tory. He  stumbles  in  the  darkness 
over  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  bomb  ex- 
plodes, and  he  is  literally  blown  to 
pieces.  The  husband  makes  full  con- 
fession to  his  wife,  and  gives  into  her 
custody  a  large  sum  of  money  which 
he  has  provided  for  their  flight.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  he  eats  his  supper,  and 
lies  down  peacefully  to  sleep  upon  a 
sofa  in  their  sitting-room.  The  woman 
goes  upstairs,  and  returns  dressed  for 
departure.  After  a  brief  self -colloquy, 
in  her  wrath  and  hate  she  takes  up  a 
carving-knife  and  stabs  the  man  in 
his  sleep.  Smitten,  not  by  remorse, 
but  by  fear  of  the  gallows,  she  leaves 
the  house,  intending  to  commit  suicide 
by  leaping  from  one  of  the  bridges. 
On  her  way  she  meets  with  the  "lady- 
killer,"  of  the  anarchical  group,  and, 
straightway  changing  her  mind,  throws 
herself  into  his  arms.  The  most  in- 
teresting point  to  him  in  her  narrative 
is  her  possession  of  500*.  He  takes 
this  in  charge,  and  procures  two  tickets 
in  the  night-train  for  the  Southampton 
and  St.  Malo  service;  the  tickets  he 
gives  to  his  companion,  and  tucks  her 
up  quietly  in  a  first-class  carriage,  out 
of  which  he  leaps  himself  just  as  the 
train  is  leaving  the  station.  The 
woman  travels  on,  and,  still  haunted 
by  her  terror  of  the  hangman,  goes  on 
board  the  steamer.  In  despair  she 
leaps  overboard  in  mid-Channel,  and 
we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  the 
conspirator  does  with  the  money.  If 
any  embellishment  of  art,  or  service  to 
society,  is  done  by  the  concoction  of 
such  a  story,  clever  as  it  may  be,  we 
confess  that  we  fail  to  detect  either. 

"The  Helpmate," T  which  is  also  a 
book  of  considerable  literary  merit,  has 
been  so  far,  as  it  were,  sweetened  up — 
as  a  carp,  tench,  gurnet,  or  bream 
might  be  flavored  by  some  gravy  or 
other  condimental  disguise — by  refer- 
ences to  spiritual  aspiration,  purity, 
'  «  The  Helpmate,"  by  May  Sinclair,  1907. 
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self-sacrifice,    and    prayer,    that   many 
simple-minded  persons  might  say  of  it 
that  it  was  not  "bad,"  or  was  "rather 
nice."      But  the  very  allusiveness  of  its 
story*  and  the  superficial  delicacy  of  its 
dressing  make  it  seem   to  us  all  the 
more   worthy   of  being  placed   in   our 
index  of  expurgation.       Its  authoress 
conceives  the  idea  of  marrying  a  hand- 
some, well-educated  and  genuine  young 
gentleman  to  a  beautiful,  accomplished 
and  amiable  young  lady.       They  are 
inhabitants   of  a   town   called    in   the 
novel  "Seale-upon-Humber."   The  story 
opens  during  the  first  week  of  their 
honeymoon  at  a  seaside  place  faintly 
disguised    under    the    dialetlc    variant 
"Scarby."       Nothing  had  occurred  to 
smirch  the  polished  surface  of  their  mu- 
tual idealism,  until  by  an  ugly  chance 
Anne  is  made  to  overhear  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  her  husband  is  identified 
as   a  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  suit 
which  has  made  a  local  scandal.      Al- 
though she  ascertains  that  he  has  been 
as    much   sinned    against   as    sinning, 
that  the  affair  has  long  been  over  and 
done  with,  that  he  was  only  one  victim 
out  of  many  of  the  North-country  Circe, 
and  that  he  has  made  no  other  known 
lapse   from   purity,   her   moral   nature 
takes  obstinate  offence.     In  spite  of  ex- 
planation, apology,  entreaty,  devotion, 
and,  as  an  anti-climax,  we  may  add, 
forbearance  and  good  temper,  she — to 
use  a  common  phrase  which  probably 
expresses  the  situation  which  our  au- 
thoress intends  to  convey — "will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him."      They 
abruptly  return  home,  and  she  assumes 
her  position  as  mistress  of  his  house. 
Her  demeanor  is  perfect.      Even  in  the 
privacy  of  home  her  intercourse  with 
him  is  thoroughly  kind  and  even  af- 
fectionate.     But,  for  all  that,  his  ban- 
ishment  is   complete.      At   times   she 
seems  on  the  brink  of  a  perfect  recon- 
ciliation, and  there  must  have  been  a 
moment  when  her  undoubted  love  for 
him  vanquished  the  mainguard  of  her 
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metaphysical    theories    and   her  exag- 
gerated sense  of  self-respect.       They 
have,  indeed,  a  little  girl  born  to  them; 
but  even  that  event  does  not  avail  to 
permanently  raise  the  fortifications  of 
her  puristical  vanity.    At  last  the  not 
unnatural  result '  comes  about.       The 
husband  sinks  to  the  consolation  of  the 
gutter.      The    connection    which     he 
forms  has  an  analogy  to  his  former  en- 
tanglement.     He  is  by  no  means  the 
first  hero  of  little  Maggie's  romance, 
who,  by  the  by,  like  our  old  acquaint- 
ances in  **Te88"  and  "Jude,"  is  declared 
to  have  remained  good  in  spite  of  her 
experiences.      We  may  observe  that  in 
all  these  modern  instances  the  adjec- 
tives "good"  and  "pure"  are  used  in  au 
esoteric  sense  to  which  our  own  studies 
have  not  given  us  access.      This  second 
escapade  of  Walter's  lasts  three  years, 
and  is  only  revealed  to  his  wife  at  last 
by  the  lady  of  the  divorce  court,  who 
persuades  herself  that  in  seeking  the 
interview  arranged  for  the  disclosure 
she  is  neither  actuated  by  malevolence 
nor  by  desire  for  revenge.      After  the 
inevitable  scene  with  his  wife,  the  hus- 
band esteems  himself  finally  dismissed, 
and,     though     habitually     temperate, 
takes  refuge  in  the  bottle.      A  timely 
fit  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  an  un- 
wontedly  long,  bout  of  drunkenness,  is 
invoked  to  bring  his  much-tried,  though 
self -torturing  wife  to  his  side.       She 
nurses  him  slowly  back  to  conscious- 
ness and  health,  and  then,  acknowledg- 
ing herself  as  the  true  cause  of  his 
moral  relapse  and  physical  peril,  sur- 
renders at  discretion.      But  why  con- 
struct such  a  problem?    Was  it  worth 
while  either  to  set  or  to  answer  it,  at 
all  events  coram  populot 

"Her  Majesty's  Rebels,"0  though  re- 
lieved by  the  pleasantness  of  some  of 
its  subordinate  characters,  is  yet  an- 
other instance  of  the  gratuitous  con- 
struction of  an  evil  plot.       Its  main 

8  "  Her  Majesty's  Rebels,"  by  Sidney  Royse 
Lysaght,  1907. 


features  are  quite  indefensible.       Mi- 
chael and  Connor  Desmond  are  broth- 
ers, sons  of  the  last  survivor  of  the 
elder  branch  of  an  old  Irish  Catholic 
family  which  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  younger  under  the  Disabilities  Acts 
of  the  eighteenth  century.       A   half- 
ruined  castle  along  with  a  small  estate 
alone  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  elder 
branch,  while  the  main  residence  and 
property  still  belong  to  Sir  Henry  Des- 
mond, the  representative  of  the  Protes- 
tant supplanters,   who  is  also  a  rich 
English  baronet  and  squire.    Michael 
is  an  unjustifiable  travesty  of  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell.    He  begins  life  as  the 
betrayer  of  a  village  beauty,  whom  he 
afterwards  manages  to  marry  to  a  re- 
spectable young  farmer.     The  husband 
is  murdered  by  an  evicted  tenant  of 
Sir  Henry,  and  Desmond,  with  a  per- 
verse disregard  of  natural  good  feeling, 
elects  himself  to  defend  the  murderer. 
By  this  time  he  has  become  the  leader 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists.      He  negoti- 
ates for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  with  the 
Prime   Minister  of  the  day,   and   Sir 
Henry  Desmond  is  their  intermediary. 
The  last-named  is  engaged  to  the  Pre- 
mier's  niece.      The    baronet   and   his 
flancte  come  to  stay  at  the  Irish  place. 
The  lady  is  left  behind  there  for  some 
weeks  under  the  chaperonage  of  her 
future  sister-in-law.    She  and  Desmond 
lose  no  time  over  a  love-passage.      She 
stays  on  without  her  chaperon  for  a 
few  days,  and,  while  alone,  admits  Mi- 
chael to  her  chamber,  which  is  placed 
conveniently  on  the  ground  floor  with 
French    windows   opening   on   to   the 
lawn.      It  must  be  admitted  that  he  is 
represented  as  willing  to  have  married 
her.       But  she  prefers  her  baronet's 
wealth  and  station,  evades  a  last  as- 
signation with  Michael,  escapes  to  Eng- 
land, is  married  within  a  month,  and 
leaves  our  hero  plants  to.      There  is, 
however,  in  his  neighborhood  a  very 
charming      young      lady,      Kathleen 
O'Brien,  with  whom  his  brother  Con- 
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nor  is  in  love.  He  gains  her  affections, 
supplants  his  brother,  and  is  on  the 
eve  of  marrying  her,  when  Lady 
Desmond  once  more  appears  on  the 
scene.  She  has  been  divorced  in  a 
suit  in  which  Michael  was  the  only  co- 
respondent. She  seeks  an  interview 
with  Kathleen,  who  has  hitherto  re- 
fused to  believe  in  her  lover's  guilt, 
and  informs  her  in  a  fashion  that  car- 
ries conviction  not  only  that  the 
charge  was  true,  but  that  she  is  "about 
to  become  the  mother  of  his  child." 
Kathleen  not  unnaturally  discards  our 
gentleman,  who  is  most  conveniently, 
and  not  inappropriately,  disposed  of  by 
Costello,  the  murderer,  who  insists 
upon  his  procuring  for  him  another 
farm,  and  who  shoots  him  forthwith 
upon  his  contemptuous  refusal.  From 
this  point  the  novel  is  speedily  wound 
up.  Lady  Desmond  dies  in  her  con- 
finement, her  child  is  apparently  to  be 
brought  up  by  Michael's  parents,  and 
Connor  and  Kathleen,  enriched  by  an 
uncle  who  has  returned  with  a  large 
fortune  from  Australia,  are  left  to 
marry.  Is  any  further  comment  nec- 
essary upon  such  a  plot  as  this? 

•The  Thornton  Device"9  is  a  story 
whose  simplicity  is  as  a  translucent 
robe  through  which  its  ugliness  shines. 
Geoffrey  Thornton,  a  middle-aged 
squire  of  ancient  family,  is  living  alone 
with  an  invalid  wife  to  whom  he  is 
tenderly  attached.  He  has  more  or 
less  taken  to  drink,  and  she,  hopelessly 
bedridden,  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of 
slatternly  servants  and  of  a  tyrannical 
nurse.  Madeline  Urquhart,  a  girl 
cousin,  comes  to  live  with  them.  She 
reclaims  the  husband  and  cleanses  the 
Augean  stable  of  the  household.  All 
goes  well  till  she  makes  the  acquain- 
tance in  the  hunting-field  of  Jack  Dela- 
main,  a  neighboring  squire  and  master 
of  the  hounds,  who  is  married  to  an 
American   heiress.      With   scarcely    a 

9  •«  The  Thornton  Device,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Groevenor,  1907. 


show  of  resistance  she  falls  a  victim  to 
his  fascinations.  He,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  behaves  badly  to  her,  and,  as 
soon  as  she  begins  to  despair  of  his 
devotion,  she  turns  to  her  true  friend 
Geoffrey,  confesses  all  to  him,  and  im- 
plores his  help,  which  she  needs  all 
the  more  for  an  obvious  reason.  In  a 
burst  of  not  unnatural  anger,  he  at  first 
refuses  to  have  anything  further  to  do, 
with  her.  We  have  forgotten  to  say 
that  his  wife  has  died,  and  that  Made- 
line has  been  living  on  with  him  and 
his  maiden  sister.  The  wretched  girl 
files  to  London  and  hides  herself. 
Geoffrey,  overtaken  by  remorse  for  hav- 
ing declined  to  help  one  who  had  res- 
cued him  from  ruin,  follows  her  up, 
and  discovers  her.  Another  cousin, 
Lady  Amabel  Farningham,  a  married 
woman,  accompanies  him.  The  un- 
fortunate girl  is  taken  to  Lady  Ama- 
bel's home,  but,  as  soon  as  her  condi- 
tion renders  removal  necessary,  she  is 
transferred  to  an  institution  for  her 
class  of  unfortunates.  Meanwhile, 
Geoffrey  has  had  it  out  with  Delamain. 
He  ends  by  undertaking  himself  to 
marry  Madeline,  and  to  shield  them 
both,  on  one  condition — that  Delamain 
sells  his  estate  and  leaves  the  county. 
The  bargain  made,  the  villain  tries  to 
shufile  out  of  it  upon  a  technical  point, 
but  Geoffrey  is  too  firm  for  him. 
Madeline  utterly  refuses  to  marry  her 
redeemer  till  her  child  is  born;  but  it 
does  not  survive  its  birth  many  days, 
is  hurriedly  baptized,  and  its  name  is 
given  at  the  font  as  Geoffrey  Thornton 
by  its  uncompromising  male  sponsor. 
We  are  left  to  suppose  that  the  mar- 
riage takes  place,  that  Geoffrey  as- 
sumes the  paternity  of  his  hated  neigh- 
bor's offspring,  while  its  unprincipled 
and  uninteresting  parent  rides  off  un- 
scathed. The  sooner  art  shakes  itself 
free  of  such  "devices"  as  this,  how- 
ever well  devised,  the  better. 

A  somewhat  tardily  exhibited  regard 
for  space  Induces  us  to  cut  short  our 
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chain  of  analyses.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  it  sufficiently  long  to  assure  our 
readers  that  the  evil  to  which  they 
point  is  of  sufficiently  frequent  mani- 
festation to  warrant  attention.  But 
we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  our 
stock  of  examples.  Many  of  those 
which  remain  are  such  as  to  render 
any  description  of  them  difficult  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review.  Once  more  let 
us  emphatically  say  that  our  reduction 
to  their  bare  poles  of  the  plots  which 
we  have  given  was  neither  unfairly 
nor  unkindly  meant.  We  have  done 
it  in  order  to  place,  without  confusion 
or  admixture,  one  question  before  con- 
temporary writers  of  fiction:  "Why 
work  upon  a  bad  subject?  Why  pros- 
titute your  undoubted  literary  gifts?" 
All  novels  should  be  contributions  to- 
wards the  liberal  education  of  their 
readers.  Though  not  to  be  obtruded, 
this  purpose  should  be  unswervingly 
kept  in  view.  So  delicately  should  the 
teaching  be  administered  that  it  should 
be  imbibed  almost  insensibly  by  the 
scholar.  None  of  our  really  great 
novelists  have  posed  as  pedagogues; 
but  who  among  us,  all  the  same,  has 
not  felt  that  he  has  risen  up  the  better 
for  having  read  one  of  their  books? 
Have  they  not  laid  bare  to  us  our  fail- 
ings, our  affectations,  our  self-seeking, 
our  vanities,  our  falsenesses? — some 
quality  of  conduct,  positive  or  negative, 
which  has  prevented  us  from  deserving 
that  useful,  if  sartorial  epithet,  "thor- 
ough-stitched"? Do  not  such  writers 
place  before  us  ideals  of  a  practical 
altitude  to  which  we  may  hopefully  as- 
pire, and,  in  contrast  with  them,  lower 
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standards  of  sufficient  likeness  to  our 
own  unassisted  views  of  life  to  strike 
us  with  their  perilous  proximity?  And 
because  such  men  bestow  these  serious 
boons  on  us,  are  they  in  any  way  shorn 
of  their  powers  to  Interest,  excite,  and 
amuse?  How  varied  are  their  charac- 
terizations, how  free  is  their  fun,  how 
sound  their  pathos;  how  true  their  love 
of  landscape,  how  rich  and  vivid  their 
descriptions  of  external  nature!  Have 
we  any  real  need  to  justify  ourselves 
when  we  beg  their  successors  in  art  to 
work  in  the  same  fields  which  they  and 
many  good  men  before  them  have  in- 
deed tilled,  but  which  no  amount  of 
cropping  will  ever  exhaust?  By  all 
means,  in  order  to  achieve  actuality 
give  all  types  and  topics  their  due 
places  in  the  broad  pages  of  art,  just 
as  they  take  them  in  the  life-dramas 
which  we  see  enacted  around  us.  But 
do  not  let  the  evil  and  the  fantastic 
usurp  the  field  of  presentation,  nor  let 
necessary  shadows  grow  till  they  ob- 
scure the  picture,  the  main  qualities 
of  which  should  be  brightness  and 
beauty.  Every  artist  should  remember 
that  his  own  nature  rises  and  sinks 
with  the  choice  of  his  subjects  no  less 
surely  than  it  rises  and  sinks  with  the 
earnestness  of  the  work  which  he  puts 
into  them.  And  of  all  artists  the  novel- 
ist is  specially  bound  to  gauge  his  re- 
sponsibility by  the  reflection  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  novel  is  devoured  by 
larger  crowds  than  those  which  are  ac- 
cessible to  any  other  form  of  didactic 
literature,  its  debasement  spreads 
moral  decadence  over  a  proportionately 
greater  section  of  mankind. 


MECHANISM  AND  LIFE. 


A  strange  phenomenon  in  the  growth 
of  science  is  the  alternation  in  the 
vogue  of  rival  theories;  and  it  has  no- 
where been  more  marked  than  in  the 
domain  of  biology.     During  the  latter 


half  of  the  last  century  the  "mechan- 
ical" or  "physico-chemical"  view  of  life 
laid  claim  to  dogmatic  orthodoxy;  but 
in  the  last  ten  years  the  tide  has 
changed.    There  are  still  many,  indeed. 
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who  reluctantly  admit  the  difficulties 
In  the  way  of  the  proof  of  their  me- 
chanical theory,  but  express  the  fervent 
trust  that  our  growing  knowledge  of 
physics  and  chemistry  will  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  give  a  full  ex- 
planation of  Life  in  terms  of  the  laws 
of  non-living  things.  But  the  majority 
of  the  biologists  of  the  present  gen- 
eration are  inclined  rather  to  chaff 
these  persons  as  the  possessors  of  a 
"cheerful  and  optimistic  temperament" 
than  to  share  their  pious  aspirations. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  survey  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  two  latest 
phases  of  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  collapse  of  the  older  vita  lis  tic 
school  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century— the 
sehool  which  maintained,  as  modern 
vitali8t8  do,  but  in  a  different  way,  that 
no  complete  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  living  beings  can  be  given 
In  terms  of  the  laws  of  non-living 
things— was,  it  would  seem,  largely  due 
to  the  sudden  increase  in  precision  of 
our  physical  ideas,  and  to  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  conception  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  as  well  as  of 
matter.  The  peculiar  behavior  of  living 
beings  had,  down  to  that  period,  been 
referred  to  an  abstract  entity,  called 
"Vital  Force."  When  the  physicists 
had  limited  the  meaning  of  "force"  by 
defining  it  as  an  "acceleration  of  mass," 
when  the  persistence  of  energy  through 
all  Its  transformations  was  recognized, 
and  the  intake  and  output  of  energy  of 
the  living  organism  were  found  to  bal- 
ance as  well  as  those  of  any  machine 
or  apparatus  whatever,  the  term  "Vital 
Force"  lost  its  propriety,  and  had  to  be 
dropped.  Indeed,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  peculiarities  of  living  beings 
could  not  be  classed  as  forms  of  en- 
ergy, force,  or  matter;  and  it  was  easy 
to  disregard  as  mere  lumber  that  qual- 
ity which  found  no  place  in  the  sym- 
metry of  physics  and  chemistry,  to  ig- 
nore, as  an  intruder  into  the  orderly 


laboratory,  the  presence  that  had  no 
name  to  give  to  the  custodian.  A  fur- 
ther encouragement  to  the  anti-vitalist 
lay  in  the  glorious  achievements  of  the 
chemist  who— despite  all  predictions  to 
the  contrary— was  now  producing  by 
combination  and  separation  so  many 
of  those  "organic"  substances  which 
had  hitherto  been  only  found  in  or  pro- 
duced by  living  beings;  while  he  failed 
to  see  that  he  himself  was  also  a  living 
being.  Indeed,  in  the  '70*8  the  current 
belief  among  students  of  Physiology 
was  that  within  a  decade  albumen  and 
other  proteids  would  be  synthetized, 
and  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  pro- 
toplasm would  also  be  manufactured, 
probably  In  a  living  state. 

Again,  the  rise  of  the  Descent  The- 
ory, mainly  due  to  Charles  Darwin's 
presentation  of  it,  had  put  forth  a  sci- 
entific explanation  of  many  biological 
problems  that  had  received  none  there- 
tofore. And  religious  prepossessions 
also  had  their  influence.  Many  free- 
thinkers assumed,  quite  absurdly,  that 
the  mechanical  view  was  antagonistic 
to  all  theistic  hypotheses,  instead  of 
imperatively  requiring  them  as  we 
shall  see;  and  so  it  was  welcomed  by 
such  men  as  Carl  Vogt  and  Ernst 
Haeckel,  the  most  brilliant  and  dog- 
matic of  the  number. 

In  England,  at  least,  the  vitalises  of 
the  period  had  a  bad  time,  and  a  poor 
show:  their  opponents  had  the  advan- 
tage of  recognized  position  and  the 
command  of  the  public  ear;  they  were 
incomparably  the  better  writers;  the 
taunt  of  theological  prepossession  was 
raised,  not  without  reason,  against  the 
vitalists;  and  the  protests  of  that  in- 
articulately verbose  genius,  Lionel 
Beale,  were  overborne  and  swept  out 
of  sight  by  the  brilliantly  lucid  dialectic 
of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  Thus  the 
attitude  of  the  accredited  physiologists 
of  the  day  appeared  to  their  own  stu- 
dents, and  to  the  public  at  large,  to  be 
hostile    to    vitalism    in    any    form    or 
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shape.  I  remember  that  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1887,  one  speaker  hinted  at  a 
vitalistic  explanation.  When  he  sat 
down  a  distinguished  Professor  of 
Physiology  jumped  up,  and  carried  the 
meeting  with  him  by  quoting,  without 
preface,  Bret  Harte'e  well-known 
lines:— 

Do  I  wake?      Do  I  dream? 

Do  I  wander  in  doubt? 
Are  things  what  they  seem, 

Or  is  visions  about? 

We  must  remember  that  the  official 
physiologists  of  the  time  found  their 
main  work,  as  we  shall  see,  in  as- 
certaining with  great  precision  the 
changes,  physical  or  chemical,  at  the 
surfaces  or  at  the  extremities  of  organs. 
To  increase  the  delicacy  and  accuracy 
of  their  observations  they  worked  as 
far  as  possible  with  isolated  organs, 
which,  as  Samuel  Butler  pointed  out 
in  "Erewhon,"  have,  indeed,  the  char- 
acter of  internal  machines  in  relation 
to  the  organism  as  a  whole.  Uncon- 
sciously they  were  impelled  to  magnify 
their  office,  and  to  exaggerate  the  the- 
oretical value  of  their  results;  they  as- 
sumed that  if  more  were  known  of  the 
internal  workings  of  living  beings,  they 
would  all  prove  to  be  of  the  same 
character  as  those  that  lay  in  the  ter- 
ritory they  were  so  brilliantly  explor- 
ing with  the  apparatus  of  the  physicist 
and  the  chemist.  Yet  a  little  considera- 
tion might  have  made  them  hesitate. 
The  processes  of  growth  and  repair  are 
most  essentially  physiological;  and  into 
these  their  manipulations  and  records 
gave  no  insight.  The  narrowness  of 
this  official  school  is  manifest  to  the 
world  in  the  practical  exclusion  from 
its  text  books  of  the  work  done  during 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  on 
the  physiological  processes  of  repro- 
duction and  heredity,  and  in  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  all  progress  within 
this   field  has  been  achieved  by  biol- 


ogists to  whom  the  title  of  physiol- 
ogists is  not  given.  The  reign  of  mech- 
anistic views  is  coincident  with  the 
rise  of  this  official  school  of  physi- 
ologists;  its  decay  is  due  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  broad  physiological 
work  done  outside  the  bounds  of  their 
almost  crystallized  tradition.  Yet  we 
must  remember  that  the  most  distin- 
guished British  teachers  of  the  school 
were  far  from  the  extreme  views  of 
their  disciples,  Just  as  Wilkes  protested 
that  he  was  not  a  Wilkeslte.  My  own 
revered  teacher,  Michael  Foster,  said 
one  day,  when  I  was  pointing  out  cer- 
tain osmotic  relations  In  connection 
with  renal  secretion:  "My  dear  fellow, 
that  isn't  enough;  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  kidney  cell  gets  rid  of  what 
it  wants  to."  And  Burdon-Sandersen 
said,  when  talking  to  me  and  Professor 
Ch.  Richet  in  1900:  "The  real  meaning 
of  life  is  adaptation/*  using  the  word 
evidently  in  the  same  sense  as  "self- 
regulation."  If  all  the  processes  in  a 
factory  were  kept  strictly  secret,  we 
can  imagine  a  checker  at  the  gate  In- 
sisting that  all  that  went  on  inside  was 
some  modification  of  carting;  and  pos- 
sibly he  might  convince  an  outsider  of 
that  strange  doctrine,  on  the  ground 
that  "Bill  is  employed  at  the  factory, 
and  he  ought  to  know/'  We  can  now 
see,  therefore,  that  the  apparent  con- 
sensus of  physiologists  until  recently 
against  vitalism  need  not  have  an  un- 
due weight  with  the  man  in  the  street. 

It  is  always  well  to  have  clear  defi- 
nitions before  us,  or  at  least  clear  in- 
dications of  what  we  mean  by  the  words 
we  use.  Many  a  controversy  has  had 
a  verbal  confusion  at  its  base  on  one 
side  or  on  both,  and  this  question  is  no 
exception.  "Machine,"  "Mechanism," 
meant  originally  a  contrivance,  an  ar- 
rangement by  a'  living  being.  Both 
these  words  have  come  metaphorically 
to  mean  an  arrangement,  an  assem- 
blage of  things  standing  in  a  causa] 
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relation  to  one  another  (in  their  widest 
sense,  including  purely  psychical  rela- 
tions, such  as  the  "mechanism  of  mem- 
ory"). It  is  obvious  that  the  most  out- 
rageous vitalist,  accepting  the  law  of 
causality,  would  not  reject  this  exten- 
sion of  "mechanical"  explanation  in  the 
living  world;  and  in  this  sense  the 
term  ceases  to  have  any  controversial 
value.  I  think  that  a  fair  definition  of 
a  machine1  is  a  portion  or  aggregate 
of  matter  chosen,  fashioned,  or  ar- 
ranged by  a  living  being  to  effect  some 
transformation  in  the  relations  of  mat- 
ter, or  of  energy,  or  both.  This  change 
is  the  object  or  the  purpose  of  the  ma- 
chine, of  the  mechanician  who  makes 
it,  and  in  the  making  of  the  machine 
the  purpose  lies  in  the  future. 

"Mechanism,"  the  more  abstract 
term,  is  that  arrangement  in  a  machine 
concerned  with  its  purpose  or  effect 
Thus,  while  we  should  call  a  selected 
flint  chip,  no  less  than  a  steel  knife, 
a  "machine,"  any  ornamentation  on  the 
latter  would  form  no  part  of  its 
"mechanism"  as  a  knife.  "Mechanics" 
is  the  science  of  machines,  and  has 
been  restricted  to  include  that  dealing 
with  the  equilibrium  and  the  move- 
ments of  solids,  —  readily  extended  to 
those  of  liquids  so  long  as  they  do  not 
change  their  state  of  aggregation.  The 
wider  science — dealing  with  the  equilib- 
rium, strains,  vibrations,  and  move- 
ments, molecular  and  molar,  of  sub- 
stances, so  long  as  they  change  no 
more  than  their  state  of  aggregation, 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous— has  received 
the  name  of  "Physics."  The  science 
dealing  with  interchanges  of  composi- 
tion is  "Chemistry";  and  the  older 
name  of  "Mechanical  School,"  applied 
to  the  antivitalist8,  has  given  way  to 
that  of  "Physico-chemical." 

Before  passing  on,  we  must  examine 
another  term  which  has  been  much 
used  with  little  precision  of  meaning 

1  Though  we  distinguish  the  simplest  forms 
of  machines  %s  "  tools,"  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
cept the  latter  from  our  definition. 


and  much  vagueness  of  Implication. 
"Automaton,"  "automatic,"  which  mean 
self-moving,  were  first  applied  to  hu- 
man or  animal  motions  performed 
without  conscious  will  or  reason,  or 
even  against  these.  Later  they  were 
applied  to  machines  requiring  a  min- 
imum of  manipulation  during  their 
work,  and  also  to  working  models  of 
animals,  with  internal  machinery  de- 
signed to  execute  motions  like  those  of 
the  original.  These  meanings  survive 
to  the  present;  we  may  cite  two  illus- 
trations. We  measure  time  at  the 
present  day  by  counting  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  suspended  weight  or  of  a 
coiled  spring,  and  we  know  that  such 
oscillations  are  gradually  damped  by 
friction,  and  soon  cease:  we  make  the 
automatic  watch  or  clock  by  introduc- 
ing a  coiled  spring  or  a  wound-up 
weight  with  a  train  of  wheels;  thus 
the  oscillations  are  at  the  same  time 
maintained  for  a  long  period,  and  re- 
corded by  the  hands  instead  of  being 
separately  counted.  In  these  respects 
we  have  made  our  time-counters  "au- 
tomatic." Again,  in  the  first  steam- 
engines  of  Newcomen  the  alterations 
in  the  steam-cocks  by  which  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  was  periodically  re- 
versed were  made  by  the  hand  of  a 
boy  in  attendance.  One  boy,  more 
playful  or  more  ingenious  than  his 
mates,  tied  strings  to  various  parts,  and 
so  made  the  reversals  "automatic." 
The  automatism  of  the  machine  is  in 
every  case  the  result  of  the  planning, 
and  has  to  be  explained  by  future  pur- 
pose as  well  as  by  past  manipulation. 
Thus  we  can  differentiate  machines 
from  other  non-living  aggregates  of 
matter  by  their  purpose  in  the  future, 
as  well  as  by  their  history  in  the  past. 
Compare  a  mountain  talus,  a  river,  a 
lake,  with  an  enbankment,  a  canal,  a 
reservoir:  science  finds  no  account  of 
the  past  action  of  a  living  organism, 
no  hint  of  a  future  purpose,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  three  former;  but  both 
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these  have  to  be  forthcoming  for  a  full 
explanation  of  the  three  latter. 

A  machine  is  distinguished  then  from 
other  non-living  aggregates  by  its  defi- 
nite purpose:  in  other  words,  the  pur- 
pose defines  the  machine.  A  sharp- 
edged  flint  becomes  a  machine  when  a 
man  takes  it  up  to  cut  or  to  strike  fire, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  ante- 
cedent cause  of  its  sharp  edge:  it  was, 
however,  a  machine  from  the  outset 
when  it  was  produced  by  a  "knapper" 
who  split  the  original  nodule  to  obtain 
it.  If  there  has  been  a  recent  tendency 
to  overlook  this  keynote  of  the  ma- 
chine idea,  it  is  easy  to  explain  it  by 
reflection  on  our  mental  growth.  The 
young  child  has  not  enough  experience 
of  the  history  and  behavior  of  non- 
living beings  to  understand  the  "How" 
—the  reference  to  their  antecedents 
which  is  the  sole  scientific  explanation 
of  those  that  are  not  machines— his 
only  anxiety  is  the  "WhyV"  By  and 
bye,  as  the  child  gains  experience,  he 
learns  that  for  all  occurrences  that  are 
not  the  actions,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
living  beings,  the  "How"  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  learn  than  the  "Why"; 
and  that  for  many  of  these  things  the 
"Why''  is  unattainable.  Moreover,  in 
many  cases  of  machines,  the  "Why"  is 
so  obvious  and  so  familiar  that  it 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  consideration. 
Thus  every  one  is  interested  in  the 
kinematic  arrangement  of  the  type- 
writer, the  linkage  of  keys,  bars,  and 
types,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  fin- 
gers is  converted  into  a  definite  char- 
acter on  the  paper;  but  the  "Why"  ex- 
plains itseif,  and  is  taken  for  granted. 
Yet  what  physico-chemical  explana- 
tion, what  geometric  description  of  the 
characters  would  adequately  explain 
the  typewriter  to  the  most  intelligent 
of  human  beings,  who,  let  us  suppose, 
Is  a  master  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
but  has  no  conception  of  written 
speech?  It  is  just  this  recoil  from 
childish  anthropomorphism,  carried  to 


an  extreme,  which  explains,  though  it 
does  not  justify,  the  mechanistic  atti- 
tude of  men  of  science  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Accident  may  invent  a  machine;  re- 
flection will  duplicate  it.  The  late 
Prof.  Morrison  WTatson  told  me  that 
his  parrot,  while  playing  with  a  bit 
of  stick  which  it  had  gnawed  to  a 
point,  casually  scratched  his  back  with 
it,  and  evidently  liked  the  sensation. 
Thereafter,  whenever  he  was  given  a 
bit  of  stick,  he  deliberately  sharpened 
it  first,  and  then  used  it  as  a  scratch- 
back.  The  "Wrhy"  now  determined  the 
"How."  If  such  a  simple  machine,  a 
mere  tool  or  implement,  can  receive  its 
full  explanation  only  by  the  admission 
of  what  the  schoolmen  termed  the  "final 
cause,"  how  much  more  does  purpose 
enter  into  the  explanation  of  the  com- 
plex physico-chemical  relations  of  such 
a  machine  as  a  great  electrical  installa- 
tion? Over  and  above  the  relations  of 
forces,  masses,  chemical  composition, 
etc.,  we  must  invoke  the  deliberate  ac- 
tions of  intelligent  beings  foreseeing 
the  future, 

Seeing,  then,  that  to  explain  machines 
we  have  to  invoke  the  foresight  of  in« 
telligent  beings,  the  mechanical  ex- 
planation of  living  beings  demands  for 
its  completion  the  acceptance  in  full 
of  Paley's  "watch  and  design"  argu- 
ment, and  the  trespass  across  the  boun- 
daries of  natural  science  Into  the  do- 
mains of  natural  religion.  And  we 
saw  at  the  outset  that  any  wider  defi- 
nition of  a  "machine"  will  deprive  the 
word  of  all  controversial  value. 

It  is  easy  to  collect  a  few  distinctions 
between  machines  and  organisms.  A 
machine  requires  to  be  set  in  place  to 
perform  its  purpose:  even  if  its  pur- 
pose be  locomotion  it  cannot  direct  it- 
self without  the  intervention  of  an  or- 
ganism; it  cannot,  after  completing  one 
task,  travel  to  a  new  site  of  operations. 
It  may  be  so  far  automatic  as  to  adapt 
itself  to  certain  varying  conditions  of 
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work,  but  the  limits  of  this  self-adjust- 
ment are  always  narrow  in  range  and 
limited  in  character.  It  cannot  com- 
pensate for  the  effects  of  wear  and  tear 
by  taking  up  fresh  material  and  de- 
positing It  in  the  worn  parts,  so  as  to 
restore  their  efficiency;  nor  can  it  form 
afresh  parts  lost  or  destroyed.  It  can- 
not accumulate  material  of  its  own 
kind  so  as  to  produce  machines  of  its 
own  type;  nor  can  It  divide  into  two 
or  more  machines  like  itself.  A  ma- 
chine may,  like  an  organism,  have  for 
its  task  the  raising  of  energy  to  a 
higher  type,  and  storing  it  up;  but 
though  both  can  only  do  this  at  the 
expense  of  the  dissipation  of  other  en- 
ergy, the  machine  does  not  store  up  the 
energy  within  itself,  but  elsewhere. 
Thus  the  electric  plant  raises  a  portion 
of  the  energy  derived  from  the  combus- 
tion of  coal  to  the  form  of  the  energy 
in  the  accumulators,  while  the  rest  of 
the  energy  of  the  coal  is  dissipated  as 
heat  at  a  low  temperature;  but  the 
energy  is  transformed  in  the  turbogen- 
erator, and  stored  In  the  cells  of  the 
accumulator.1 

"Automatic  machines"  are  no  less 
essentially  machines:  they  have  the 
same  disabilities  that  we  have  already 
considered.  If  we  try  now  to  get 
round  the  difficulty  by  calling  animals 
"conscious  automata,"  we  are  using 
contradictory  terms;  indeed,  the  use  of 
"automatism"  in  biology  Is  so  con- 
ducive to  question- begging,  or  at  best 
providing  decent  fig-leaves  for  the 
naked  Ignorance  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  science  to  remove,  that  it  should  be 
wholly  abandoned.  It  is  curious  to 
note  here  again  that  automatism  found 
its  first  great  exponent  in  the  ortho- 
dox Descartes,  and  its  last  in  the  ag- 
nostic Huxley. 

In  the  negative  characters  of  ma- 
chines mentioned  above,  we  have  fore- 

*  Professor  A.  B.  Taylor,  of  Montreal,  has  In- 
sisted on  the  character  of  machines  in  his 
"Elements  of  Metaphysics."  (  London,  1903), 
page*Kf. 


shadowed  the  characters  that  distin- 
guish living  organisms.  Only  the  high- 
est organisms  can  make  complex  ma- 
"  chines,  it  is  true;  but  the  beaver's  dam, 
the  parrot's  scratch-back,  the  nest  of 
the  bird  or  the  Insect,  and  even  the 
cemented  shell  of  the  lowly  Foramin- 
ifer  are  all  included  under  our  defini- 
tion. Yet  we  cannot  adduce  the  pro- 
duction of  machines  as  an  essential  or 
universal  character  of  the  living.  But 
all  do  at  some  period  of  their  existence 
take  into  themselves  substances  alter- 
ing their  composition  and  combination, 
with  the  ultimate  result  that  they  in- 
crease their  substance  In  every  part 
thereby— a  long  perlphrase  for  the  sim- 
ple statement  that  they  grow.  This 
process  is  termed  "assimilation."  This 
must  be  qualified  for  certain  repro- 
ductive cells  that  owe  their  chief  in- 
crease to  the  direct  reception  from  the 
parent  organism  of  chemical  sub- 
stances which  for  the  time  they  only 
store;  ultimately  they  digest  these  in- 
ternal food-supplies,  and  grow  and  mul- 
tiply at  the  expense  of  these  stores. 

Indeed,  while  part  of  the  food  taken 
up  by  the  organism  is  utilized  for  pres- 
ent needs  of  work,  repair  and  growth, 
a  certain  proportion  is  redeposited  in 
reserve  stores  for  the  future  needs  of 
the  organism  itself,  or  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  reproductive  cells  or  off- 
spring, which  are,  as  it  were,  parasites 
for  some  time  after  their  formation. 
Owing  to  these  reserved  stores  that 
exist  in  the  organism,  the  provocation 
of  a  minute  external  change  may  en- 
able it  to  effect  an  absolutely  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  work  by  the  lib- 
eration of  some  of  the  stored  energy: 
the  external  change  is  called  the  "stim- 
ulus," the  discharge  of  energy,  whether 
thus  disproportionate  or  not,  the  "re- 
sponse," and  the  capacity  for  response 
to  stimulus  "irritability."  So  compar- 
able with  this  is  the  discharge  of  a 
projectile  by  the  minute  work  of  a 
trigger,  or  it  may  be  the  still  minuter 
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work  of  an  electric  spark  liberating 
foot-tons  of  energy  in  a  cannon,  that 
organic  response  is  termed  action  & 
detente  (trigger  action)  by  the  French, 
and  Auslosung  (letting  off)  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

On  the  whole,  the  organism  shows  a 
greed  of  energy  and  of  matter,  eventu- 
ating in  the  multiplication  of  its  kind, 
quite  unparalleled  in  the  non-living 
world,  as  was  shown  in  1891  by  Prof. 
John  Joly  in  his  brilliant  essay,  "The 
Abundance  of  Life."  Reproduction  is 
due  to  the  geometrical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  unlimited  growth  through 
this  efficient  greed.  For,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  showed,  if  in  a  growing  body 
the  form  be  retained,  the  ratio  of  sur- 
face to  mass  decreases,  until  at  length 
the  organism  can  no  longer  fulfil  its 
functions  for  want  of  adequate  surface. 
To  remedy  this  disparity— and  here  we 
see  another  indication  of  puri>ose— the 
organism  reproduces  or  multiplies.  It 
may  divide  into  two,  each  half  devel- 
oping to  the  form  of  the  original,  in  the 
lowest  types;  it  may  branch  indefi- 
nitely; it  may  divide  unequally;  it  may 
shed  small  parts  of  itself,  such  as  buds, 
or  simple  reproductive  cells  which, 
alone  or  after  pairing,  reproduce  the 
behavior  of  the  parent  (or  it  may  be 
the  grand-parent).  The  proportionate 
size  of  such  reproductive  cells  to 
the  organism  they  reproduce,  and  which 
has  formed  them  may  be  extremely 
minute— in  man  of  the  order  of  1.5:  1 
million. 

The  utilization  of  part  of  the  food  in 
replacement  of  waste  and  in  repair  is 
familiar  to  us  all:  this  the  organism  ef- 
fects by  itself,  and  for  itself— I  had 
almost  used  the  forbidden  term  "au- 
tomatically." It  not  Infrequently  hap- 
pens that  restoration  goes  beyond  dam- 
age—repair is  greater  than  wear;  so 
that  the  organism  is  all  the  better  for 
the  strain  on  its  working.  Thus,  what 
we  may  call  easy  fatigue  of  a  muscle 
or   group  of    muscles    is   followed    by 


simple  restoration;  but  if  the  fatigue 
be  pushed  to  moderate  distress,  the 
restoration  brings  about  increased 
growth,  strength,  and  efficiency.  No 
machine,  however,  is  the  better  for 
such  straining,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently it  occurs  the  more  serious  Is 
the  resulting  damage. 

Muscles  are  not  alone  endowed  with 
this  privilege:  it  is  general  in  the  or- 
ganism. Bones  contain  systems  of 
struts  and  stays  to  withstand  the 
stresses  to  which  they  are  exposed  nor- 
mally: if  a  broken  bone  sets  askew, 
new  systems  are  formed  to  replace 
those  old  ones  that  have  lost  their 
strength  of  position.  Trees  strengthen 
themselves  by  sending  out  their  roots 
further  on  the  side  that  affords  the 
firmest  anchorage  against  the  uproot- 
ing tendency  of  the  prevailing  winds; 
and  an  unsupported  sapling  develops 
stronger  roots  than  one  that  is  stayed. 
Side  by  side  with  the  power  of  repair 
is  that  of  compensation  for  permanent 
impairment  of  a  portion  of  the  body, 
often  due  to  a  corresponding  increase 
of  efficiency  or  of  growth  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  when  the  respiratory 
capacity  of  one  lung  is  destroyed  by 
disease  the  other  lung  gains  the  power 
of  carrying  on  double  work;  and  if  the 
one  kidney  is  removed  the  other  kid- 
ney enlarges  to  meet  the  twofold  task 
thrown  on  It 

Motile  organisms  travel  actively  to 
obtain  their  supplies;  plants  anchored 
by  their  roots  in  the  soil  send  them  out 
most  freely  in  the  directions  where 
they  will  find  rich  soil  and  water. 
H.  M.  Jennings,  the  most  successful 
observer  of  the  lower  motile  organisms, 
finds  that  even  the  simplest  of  these, 
the  amoeba,  failing  direct  indications 
to  guide  it  to  food,  seeks  it  by  a 
method  of  trial  and  error,  which  may 
well  be  compared  to  the  behavior  of  a 
pointer  "quartering"  the  fields  in 
search  of  game.  Herbert  Spencer  tried 
to  show  that  these  "conservative"  ac- 
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tions  were  the  necessary  result  of  phys- 
ico-chemical laws,  but  in  most  cases  his 
analysis  stops  short  at  the  lucid  re- 
statement of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Thus  In  the  matter  of  reproduction  by 
division,  he  gives  the  very  valid  reason 
we  have  cited  for  the  limits  of  possible 
growth  of  organisms;  but  his  account 
of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  actual 
division  is  inadequate  or  absent.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  true,  a  cell  usually 
divides  across  its  longest  diameter,  a 
method  which  has  a  modicum  of  phys- 
ical justification;  but  in  the  cambium 
(formative  layer)  of  trees  the  division 
is  parallel  to  the  length,  and  rather  in 
accordance  with  the  future  needs  of 
the  plant  than  with  what  we  know  of 
the  existing  physical  conditions.  To 
use  Foster's  words,  the  cell  divides  "as 
it  wants  to,"  or,  rather,  as  the  tree 
wants  it  to. 

While  all  this  must  be  well-known  to 
the  physiologists,  they  have  rather 
busied  themselves  in  the  domain  where 
the  peculiarities  of  the  living  organism 
were  less  marked.  They  have  worked 
at  the  surfaces  or  at  the  ends  to  inves- 
tigate resultant  physical  and  chemical 
effects;  they  have  analyzed  the  chem- 
ical substances  discarded  by  the  organ- 
ism as  waste,  or  obtained  from  Its  no 
longer  living  substance.  But,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  physiology  of  the  or- 
ganism as  «  whole,  the  physiology  of  the 
cell,  the  physiology  of  the  Protista  (or- 
ganisms which  have  the  character  of 
isolated  cells),  no  less  than  embryology 
and  heredity,  have  long  lain  outside 
the  door  of  the  physiological  laboratory, 
and  been  fostered  by  outsiders.  I  may 
be  excused,  then,  if  I  refer  to  an  an- 
alysis that  I  have  made  of  the  normal 
reproduction  by  division  of  the  cell— 
a  study  which,  from  the  minuteness  of 
the  object,  excludes  the  use  of  the  ap- 
"paratus  of  physical  and  chemical  meas- 
urement. The  processes  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  the  following:  —  (1) 
those  known  in  the  non-living  world;  (2) 


those  which  are  known  to  occur  else- 
where in  the  living  organism,  but 
which  have  as  yet  received  no  adequate 
physico-chemical  explanation;  (3)  Mit- 
kokinetism,  a  strain-force  similar  to, 
but  almost  certainly  distinct  from, 
electrostatic  force;  (4)  processes  that 
find  no  clear  equivalent  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  the  general  behavior,  the  or- 
derly way  in  which  the  same  end  is 
in  different  cases  reached  from  differ- 
ent starting  points  and  by  different 
routes,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  liv- 
ing organism. 

The  chemical  processes  of  the  organ- 
ism require  special  attention.  They 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes: 
(1)  the  grosser  actions  that  go  on  in 
cavities  like  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  blood-vessels;  and  (2)  the  local 
changes  that  go  on  within  the  living 
tissues  and  the  cells  themselves.  The 
former  are,  I  believe,  all,  without 
exception,  destructive,  or  retrograde 
changes,  breaking  down  complex  into 
simple  chemical  compounds,  with  lib- 
eration of  energy,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  heat,  dissipative  changes:  and  these 
it  is  usually  easy  to  repeat  in  our  ap- 
paratus of  glass,  metal  and  caoutchouc, 
in  our  laboratory  machines.  But 
in  class  two  we  find,  in  addi- 
tion, many  constructive,  accumulative 
changes,  which  have  not  yet  been  arti- 
licially  repeated;  and  even  among  the 
destructive  ones  no  chemist  has  pro- 
duced those  chemical  ferments,  such 
as  pepsine.  trypsine.  etc.,  which  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  destructive 
changes  of  the  cell  and  of  the  large 
cavities  themselves.  Again,  the  chem- 
ist resorts  constantly  to  isolation  and 
to  separation:  his  vessels  are  of  ma- 
terial that  ,acts  as  an  insulator  or  bar- 
rier to  soakage  ("osmosis"),  to  electric- 
ity, and,  if  needed,  to  heat;  he  resorts 
to  crystallization,  precipitation,  filtra- 
tion, evaporation,  and  congelation;  he 
utilizes  temperatures  ranging  far  above 
the  :*ii-40°  C  of  living  beings,  and  solv- 
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euts  such  as  pure  alchohol.  petrol,  ben- 
zol aud  ether,  which  are  deadly  to  the 
organism. 

Now  the  cell  is  composed  of  colloid 
substance  saturated  with  solutions  of 
electrolytes  pervious  to  electricity,  mod- 
erately conducting  to  heat,  and  remain- 
ing at  a  uniform  temperature  such  as 
outside  the  body  will  not  suffice  for  the 
chemical  transformations  of  the  chem- 
ist, by  which  he  synthetizes  organic 
substances.*  Hence  it  is  admitted  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  trans- 
formations of  the  organism  is  inade- 
quate. But  the  optimistic  mechanicist 
consoles  himself  by  proclaiming  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  col- 
loids is  incomplete.  It  is.  however,  far 
less  incomplete  than  when  this  explana- 
tion was  put  forward  by  Haeckel,  over 
thirty  years  ago:  but  the  growth  of  our 
physico-chemical  knowledge,  immense 
as  it  has  been  in  the  interval,  has  not 
removed  the  difficulties  I  have  men- 
tioned; it  has  not  advanced  the  growth 
of  the  physico-chemical  school;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  coincided  with  its 
ever-increasing  unpopularity  among  bi- 
ologists. 

In  embryology,  the  study  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  complex  organism  from  a 
single  cell,  the  morphological  unit  or 
equivalent  of  a  single  unit  of  the  adult 
body  offers  remarkable  examples  of  the 
peculiar  characters  of  living  organisms. 
The  original  cell  has  for  its  function 
to  grow  at  the  expense  of  its  enclosed 
reserves  until  it  divides  into  two;  and 
this  process  is  repeated  for  some  time 
without  any  marked  differentiation, 
until  there  is  an  aggregate  of  cells 
which  form  in  succession  a  rounded, 
mulberry,-like  heap,  a  hollow  spherical 
aggregate,  and  a  double-sac,  like  a 
lined  skull-cap,  the  hollow  being  the 
primitive  alimentary  cavity.    Only  af- 

3  Much  has  been  written  of  the  molecular 
structure  of  living  protoplasm:  bat  it  seems 
certain  that  living  protoplasm  is  not  a  chem- 
ical substance,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
molecular  structure  in  the  chemical  sense  of 
the  word. 


ter  these  changes  have  taken  place  is 
there  usually  the  beginning  of  differ- 
entiation of  the  cells  among  one  an- 
other for  the  different  tissues  into 
which  they  are  to  be  transformed.  At 
the  first  division  into  two  these  are 
normally  destined  to  give  rise  to  the 
right  and  left  halves  of  the  body  re- 
spectively. The  second  division  spe- 
cializes the  front  from  the  rear.  But 
if  at  these  early  stages  the  embryo  be 
violently  shaken,  the  cells  separate,  and 
may  develop,  each  "on  its  own,"  to 
form  a  complete  animal,  and  not  an 
incomplete  one.  So  if  one  cell  at  an 
early  stage  be  killed  and  the  other  or 
others  be  left  together,  the  result  will 
be  a  complete  animal,  save  in  so  far 
as  deformity  may  be  introduced  by  the 
mechanical  hindrance  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead  cell.  Again,  if  a  com- 
plete embryo  at  the  stage  of  the  hol- 
low sphere  or  of  the  lined  cap  be  cut 
into  two,  either  half  will  develop  into 
a  complete  animal,  and  that  by  direct 
differentiation— not  by  processes  of  re- 
pair and  regeneration.  The  occurrence 
of  such  a  division  by  some  accident  or 
by  causes  that  completely  escape  us 
occurs— very  rarely— in  man,  and  gives 
rise  to  "identical  twins."4 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Galton 
has  found  in  a  number  of  cases  that 
identical  human  twins,  brought  up 
under  different  conditions,  have  had 
grave  diseases  at  the  same  age,  and 
died  at  nearly  the  same  time.  I  as- 
cribe this  to  no  m3'sterious  telepathic 
agency  but  to  the  power  of  the  organ- 
ism to  go  its  own  way  and  to  reach 
its  own  end  under  widely  different  ex- 
ternal conditions. 

*  Twins,  generally,  are  due  to  simultaneous 
development  In  the  uterus  of  distinot  eggs, 
and  they  may  be  of  opposite  sexes;  they  are 
comparable  to  the  brood  of  two  or  mora  that 
most  animals  throw  in  a  single  litter.  "  True" 
or  "  Identical"  twins  appear  to, be  formed  as 


described  above;  they  are  always  of  the  same 
sex,  are  singularly  alike  in  form,  feature  and 
constitution,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  single 


caul.  In  French  they  are  distinguished  from 
jwneaux  as  twons  from  the  conjectural  Latin, 
bi**ot*e$—  "  doublets"  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  George  8and. 
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An   instance  of   this   persistent   ob- 
stinacy of  the  organism  is  to  be  seen 
when  for  a  short  time,  during  the  early 
stages  of  embryonic  development,  the 
"egg"  is  compressed,  so  as  to  lie  in  a 
flatland,  where  all  the  divisions  must 
be  vertical,  and  all  the  cells  lie  in  a 
single  plane.     If  the  pressure  be  now 
removed,  the  cells  group  themselves  so 
as    to    constitute    a    normal    embryo, 
though  the  filiation  of  the  cells  of  its 
different  parts  is  wholly  different  from 
the  normal  arrangement.    Thus,  while 
we  admit  that  development  is  accord- 
ing to  causal  laws,  every  step  being 
conditioned  by  the  antecedent  ones,  we 
cannot  reach  the  threshold  of  complete 
understanding  on  purely  necessitarian 
lines.     Let  us  take  a  parallel  case  on 
our  opponents'  own  mechanical  ground. 
An  engine  breaks  down  on  a  railway, 
and  blocks  one  line  completely  and  se- 
riously.     The    superintendent    of    the 
line  during  the  time  of  blocking  will 
despatch  all  traffic  both  ways  past  the 
block  over  the  free  line,  making  tem- 
porary junctions  and  switches  where 
such  are  needed;  or  he  may  even  send 
the  trains  by  another  route.     It  is,  I 
admit,  possible  to  give  an  account  of 
the  course  pursued  in  terms  of  neces- 
sitarianism only,  each  fact  taking  its 
place  in  a  chain  of  proximate  causes. 
But  the  future  problem  of  getting  as 
many  trains  to  their  destination  as  pos- 
sible with  a  minimum  of  delay  is  never 
absent  from  the  despatch er's  mind;  and 
were  he  In  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
Incapable  of  realizing  the  future,  these 
arrangements  would   be   left   undone. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  mind  of  the 
embryo,  or  of  the  individual  cell,  nor 
even  can  we  say  that  it  has  a  mind; 
but  we  may  safely  say  that  the  future 
Is  one  of  the  determining  factors  of  its 
behavior  under  changed  circumstances, 
and  probably  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions.    To  declare  it  inadmissible  is 
to  clap  the  telescope  to  one's  blind  eye. 
This  power  of  what  we  call  meta- 


phorically %'side-traeklngM  is  in  the  or- 
ganism known  as  "self-regulation": 
most  apparent  in  the  domain  of  em- 
bryology, but  everywhere  present,  and 
including  compensation,  repair  and 
strengthening.  Despite  the  antagonis- 
tic theories  and  practices  of  different 
nations,  races  rarely  die  out.  The 
d  priori  objections  to  compressing  the 
skull  or  tight  lacing  are  obvious  to  all; 
and  yet  the  Flat-head  Indians  and  the 
fine  ladies  of  civilized  nations  continue 
their  respective  practices  with  a  sur- 
prisingly small  amount  of  harm— most 
disconcerting  in  the  latter  case  to  the 
dress-reformer— thanks  to  their  vital 
powers  of  readjustment  and  compensa- 
tion under  widely  different  conditions. 
It  is,  indeed,  consoling  to  think  that 
the  best  meant  efforts  of  the  faddist 
who  carries  theories  based  on  inade- 
quate premises  to  conclusions  in  prac- 
tice that  must  needs  be  erroneous  can- 
not do  one  tithe  of  the  harm  that  would 
be  done  were  our  bodies,  indeed,  ma- 
chines. 

Thus  the  organism  differs  from  a 
machine  in  its  spontaneity  and  in  its 
egotism,  which  may,  however,  be  a 
racial  and  not  a  personal  egotism,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Protistic  parent  that 
loses  its  individuality  in  its  offspring 
when  it  divides,  or  the  insect-mother 
that  dies  in  generation.  The  organism 
grows  itself;  it  adapts  itself  for  its  own 
or  its  racial  needs,  unlike  the  machine 
that  works  for  those  of  the  mechan- 
ician, the  material  organism  which  has 
selfishly  made  it  for  its  own  ends.  This 
was  "well  pointed  out  by  the  late  Sam- 
uel Butler,*  to  whose  stimulating  writ- 
ings I  owe  a  profound  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

To  conclude:  We  may  distinguish  all 
aggregates  of  matter  into  three  classes: 
(1)  Organisms,  which  grow  and  store 

5  Author  of  "  Erewhon."  and  of  "  Life  and 
Habit,"  "Unconscious  Memory,"  Ac.  It  la 
true  that  in  some  places  he  would  seem  to  ig- 
nore the  differences  between  organisms  and 
machines,  but  It  Is  +a«y  to  attach  undue 
weight  to  his  very  seriously  worded  banter. 
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energy  and  matter  for  their  needs  and 
for  those  of  their  lineage,  and  which 
reproduce,  and  are  self -regulated; 

(2)  Machines  which  are  aggregates  of 
matter  not  in  continuity  with  organ- 
isms, and  which  are  selected,  con- 
structed, or  formed  by  an  organism  for 
the  purposes  of  the  organism  itself  or 
of  its  race; 

(3)  Things  at  large,  which  do  not 
come  into  either  category,  and  which 
are  conditioned  by  their  antecedents 
only. 

We  can  no  longer  speak  of  "vital 
force."  Professor  Benjamin  Moore  has 
suggested  the  term  "biotic"  or  "bi- 
ological energy/*  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  equally  unavailable.  If  the 
transformations  of  energy  were  proved 
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to  be  wholly  due  to  material  aggrega- 
tion, we  might  speak  of  "vital  arrange- 
ment." I  think  it  better,  however,  not 
to  go  beyond  the  facts  or  to  use  terms 
connoting  an  unknown  and  assumed 
entity,  such  as  Ockham  would  have 
disallowed*  but  to  content  ourselves 
with  speaking  of  "vital  behavior." 

For  the  preceding  views  I  cannot 
claim  more  than  their  presentment  in 
writing:  they  are  those  acted  on  im- 
plicitly in  practice,  and  more  or  less 
consciously  accepted  in  theory  by  the 
majority  of  working  biologists  (includ- 
ing psychologists)  outside  the  phys- 
iological laboratory,  and  by  a  daily  in- 
creasing proportion  of  those  who  work 
within  its  dignified  portals,  despite  be- 
lated proclamations  to  the  contrary. 
Marcus  Hartog. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TWO  AXES  TO  GBIND 

Two  days  after  Janie's  adventure, 
Gokal  Das  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Scythian  camp,  salaaming  with  ex- 
treme reverence  to  every  person  he  en- 
countered, but  not  stopping  to  exchange 
salutations.  His  goal  was  the  tent  of 
Prince  Pavel  Bakhmatoff,  close  to  that 
of  the  General,  and  here  the  portly 
Hindu  was  evidently  well  known,  for 
the  sentry  allowed  him  to  pass  without 
question.  Prince  Pavel,  extended  at 
his  ease  in  a  long  chair,  and  beguiling 
his  leisure  with  a  scented  cigarette  and 
a  delicately  iniquitous  volume,  barely 
raised  his  heavy  eyelids  in  greeting. 

"I  am  tired  of  you,"  he  said,  in  bad 
Hindustani,  which  must  have  been  pre- 
viously acquired  in  view  of  this  expedi- 
tion. "You  have  assured  me  once, 
twice,  that  you  possessed  information 
that  would  further  my  wishes,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  It  would  almost 
appear  that  you  are  trying  to  make  a 


fool  of  me,  my  very  worthy  friend." 
There  was  an  edge  in  his  voice  which 
suggested  that  the  consequences  of  such 
an  attempt,  even  if  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful, would  not  be  pleasant,  and  Gokal 
Das  prostrated  himself  promptly,  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  his  forehead. 

"Truly  this  abject  slave  can  say  noth- 
ing," he  lamented,  "since  his  zeal  for 
the  service  of  the  Presence  has  be- 
trayed him  into  indiscretion.  But  not 
without  a  cause  would  he  have  in- 
truded his  wretched  carcase  Into  the 
dwelling  of  the  heaven-descended. 
He  has  fresh  news,  and  this  time  it 
does  not  concern  the  baseborn  unbe- 
liever, Ghulam  Qadir,  but  a  dweller  be- 
hind the  curtain." 

Prince  Pavel  closed  his  book,  making 
a  great  parade  of  folding  a  cigarette- 
paper  to  keep  the  place,  yawned  once 
and  again,  then  suddenly  snapped  out, 
"What  have  you  discovered?" 

•  "  Entia  turn  »unt  multiplioanda  praetor  neee*- 
sitatem."  Such  an  unnecessary  entity,  for  In- 
stance, is  the  "  Entelechia"  of  Hans  Driesch, 
which  connotes  the  striving  of  the  organism 
for  Its  ultimate  weal. 
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The  tone  sent  a  thrill  of  alarm 
through  Gokal  Das,  and  it  was  in 
trembling  accents  that  he  replied,  still 
from  his  lowly  position  on  the 
ground — 

"Passing  through  the  village  this 
morning,  this  humble  one  heard  a  dis- 
pute proceeding  between  a  certain  goat- 
herd and  his  employer  about  a  goat 
that  was  lost  The  master  declared 
that  the  man  had  stolen  or  killed  it,  but 
he  swore  with  many  oaths  that  it  had 
escaped  down  the  cliff  on  which  the 
Miss  Sahibs'  hospital  stands.  Then 
all  that  heard  him  raised  the  voice  of 
derision,  crying  that  the  goatherd  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  over,  and  it  lay  dead 
at  the  foot,  but  he  declared  It  was  not 
so,  since  there  were  paths  on  the  face 
of  the  cliff  by  which  he  had  before 
known  goats  to  climb  up  and  down. 
'Nay/  said  he,  'the  English  know 
them  also,  for  two  days  since,  when  I 
was  seeking  this  very  beast,  I  heard  a 
noise  and  looked  over  the  cliff,  and 
there  was  a  woman  from  the  Miss 
Sahibs'  house  crouching  on  one  of  the 
goat-paths  below  me.  I  could  not  see 
who  she  was,  but  she  wore  a  white 
head-dress  fastened  behind,  and  Euro- 
pean clothes.' " 

Gokal  Das  made  an  effective  pause, 
noting  his  listener's  attitude  of  quick- 
ened attention.  Prince  Pavel  knew 
that  only  Janie  and  Vashti  wore  ordi- 
nary nursing  uniform,  the  caps  of 
the  junior  nurses  being  more  like 
veils. 

"And  what  do  you  imagine  she  was 
doing  there?"  he  asked,  as  the  Hindu 
remained  silent. 

"Nay,  sahib,  is  it  not  clear  that  those 
wretched  beings,  the  prisoners  who  es- 
caped, were  concealed  close  by,  and  the 
woman  was  conveying  to  them  food, 
or  a  message?" 

Prince  Pavel  jumped  up.  "You  dare 
to  tell  me  that  there  are  paths  leading 
down  the  cliff,  and  hiding-places  where 
the  fellows  may  be  concealed,  and  you 


have  said  nothing  about  it,  so  that  no 
search  has  been  made  there?" 

Half-dead  with  terror,  Gokal  Das 
needed  the  stimulus  of  a  hearty  kick 
in  the  ribs  before  he  could  be  induced 
to  answer.  "Nay,  sahib,"  he  stam- 
mered at  last,  "this  slave  has  always 
believed  the  cliff  to  be  impossible  of 
ascent.  But  the  woman  may  have 
been  making  signals  to  men  concealed 
further  in  the  hills.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  meddlesome  fellow  Ghulam  Qadir, 
who  is  always  prying  where  he  ought 
not,  has  discovered  a  cave  and  hidden 
them  in  it." 

"Ah,  you  don't  mean  your  old  enemy 
to  escape,  I  see,"  said  Prince  Pavel, 
with  something  like  good  humor.  "Now 
see  here.  I  will  give  you  a  sergeant 
and  fifteen  men.  Do  you  get  ropes  and 
ladders,  and  any  men  skilled  in  climb- 
ing that  you  know  of,  and  examine  the 
cliff  where  the  goatherd  saw  the 
woman.  FJnd  out  especially  whether 
there  is  any  secret  passage  by  which 
she  could  have  reached  the  spof  from 
the   hospital." 

"It  is  an  order,  sahib.  But  she  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  slip  out  at  the 
gate  in  the  side- wall  and  in  again, 
since  the  imp  of  a  boy  that  this  slave 
left  on  the  watch  forsook  his  post  to 
play  with  another.  But  this  humble 
one  was  not  to  blame!"  Gokal  Das 
ended  in  a  crescendo  of  entreaty,  as 
he  gazed  up  at  the  Scythian  who  tow- 
ered above  him. 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  Why 
didn't  you  find  out  what  this  goatherd 
had  seen,  and  bring  me  word  before? 
Then  we  might  have  caught  the  rats 
in  their  hole,  which  we  shall  hardly  do 
now.  But  go  and  examine  the  cliff, 
and  bring  me  word  instantly  if  you  dis- 
cover any  practicable  path,  or  the  en- 
trance to  a  cave.  As  to  the  woman, 
lay  the  hand  of  obedience  upon  the 
mouth  of  discretion.  I  will  deal  with 
her." 

Gokal   Das   wriggled   out,    with    In- 
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numerable  promises  of  silence,  and 
Prince  Pavel  sat  down  to  consider  his 
course.  He  had  no  intention  of  taking 
into  his  confidence  the  fellow-volun- 
teers who  regarded  him  as  their  leader 
and  model,  and  his  uncle  the  General, 
for  a  man  who  had  "lived"  in  his 
youth,  had  distressingly  narrow  views 
as  to  the  distractions  permissible  for 
an  officer  in  war-time.  His  ideal  con- 
fidant would  have  been  Prince  George 
of  Agpur,  but  that  potentate,  who  had 
been  the  recipient  of  much  attention 
from  the  invaders  as  "the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  ruling  houses 
of  Granthistan  to  welcome  the  libera- 
tors of  their  country,"  and  was  now 
practically  the  Rajah's  right  hand,  was 
some  two  days'  journey  down  the  road, 
heading  the  search  for  the  fugitives. 
Still,  there  was  another  kindred  spirit 
available,  in  the  person  of  Dhiyan 
Singh,  a  young  relative  of  the  Rajah, 
who  had  been  appointed  colonel  of  one 
of  the  regiments  which  had  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  their  British  offi- 
cers. Dhiyan  Singh  had  marked  for 
himself  the  post  of  commander-in-chief, 
but  the  army  had  flatly  refused  to  ac- 
cept a  tyro  in  that  character,  and  the 
army,  from  the  part  it  had  taken  in 
the  revolution,  could  make  its  voice 
heard  with  effect.  The  Rajah  had 
promised  his  cousin  that  the  delay  in 
fulfilling  his  wishes  should  be  merely 
temporary,  and  Prince  George  of  Ag- 
pur had  counselled  a  few  weeks'  assid- 
uous study  of  military  matters,  but 
Dhiyan  Singh  had  no  intention  of  yield- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  these  de- 
generate days,  which  demanded  merit, 
or  at  least  capacity,  in  the  holder  of 
high  office.  The  good  old  times  were 
come  back,  in  which  the  representative 
of  his  branch  of  the  family  was  inevita- 
bly titular  commander-in-chief,  and  if 
he  was  kept  out  of  his  rightful  post — 
why,  he  might  choose  to  become  Rajah. 
The  question  of  professional  studies 
remained  in  abeyance,  therefore,  and 


Colonel  Dhiyan  Singh  flaunted  a  re- 
splendent uniform  of  his  own  devising 
before  the  eyes  of  his  imprisoned  prede- 
cessor once  a-day  at  least,  filling  up  his 
time  with  pursuits  even  less  military  in 
character.  To  him,  as  possessed  both 
of  leisure  and  sympathy,  Prince  Pavel 
made  up  his  mind  to  turn,  though  not 
entirely  without  misgiving,  for  he 
doubted  whether  Dhiyan  Singh  was 
endowed  with  that  delicate  sense  of 
honor  so  desirable  between  persons 
united  in  a  nefarious  undertaking. 
His  regiment  was  engaged  in  guarding 
the  prison-camp,  and  Prince  Pavel  rode 
down  to  his  quarters,  to  receive  a 
hearty  welcome,  for  in  spite  of  his 
new  honors,  and  unbounded  opportu- 
nities of  getting  into  mischief,  Dhiyan 
Singh  was  feeling  a  little  bored.  The 
two  knew  each  other  well  enough  to 
make  subterfuge  unnecessary,  and 
Prince  Pavel  plunged  into  his  subject 
at  once. 

"I  have  a  clue  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  prisoners,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
feel  any  interest  in  getting  them 
back?" 

"If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,"  was 
the  reply,  as  Dhiyan  Singh  glanced  at 
his  questioner  with  half-shut  eyes. 
"I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  back, 
you  understand — very  glad,  but  if  they 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  take  to  the 
mountains,  I  am  not  going  up  there  to 
look  for  them.  The  tribes  may  or  may 
not  bring  in  the  one  or  two  who  will  be 
left  after  a  fortnight  or  so." 

"This  will  give  you  no  trouble.  I 
only  want  you  to  appear,  with  a  toler- 
ably imposing  force,  at  the  English 
hospital  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  arrest 
the  Sister — the  woman  your  people  call 
the  Chhoti  Miss  Sahiba— ■ on  a  charge  of 
contriving  the  escape  of  the  prisoners." 

"I  understand.  And  where  are  we 
to  take  her?" 

"Ah,  this  is  the  important  part  of 
it.  I  shall  appear  and  protest  against 
your  action,  and  use  my  influence  with 
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you  to  defer  the  arrest  till  to-niorrow." 

"But  is  it  to  be  deferred  ?" 

"Most  certainly;  but  you  will  post  a 
guard  round  the  hospital/' 

"Well,  you  know  your  own  business 
best/'  said  Dhiyan  Singh,  with  some 
contempt,  "but  why  lose  your  oppor- 
tunity?" 

"I  have  my  uncle  to  think  of;  he 
has  developed  prejudices,"  explained 
Prince  Pavel  glibly.  "When  she  is  ar- 
rested, you  see,  there  must  be  an  in- 
quiry.      The  affair  will  be  known." 

"You  are  as  bad  as  the  English," 
grumbled  Dhiyan  Singh. 

"Because  I  tell  you  that  she  could 
not  disappear  without  a  fuss?  Listen, 
then.  I  stand  her  friend,  I  secure  her 
one  night  more  of  freedom,  but  the  ar- 
rest takes  place  to-morrow,  for  the 
Rajah  upholds  you.  But  when  the 
lady  is  in  prison,  I  find  means  to  offer 
her  a  way  of  escape.  She  has  confi- 
dence In  me,  for  I  have  helped  her  al- 
ready. She  escapes,  and  disappears. 
It  is  her  own  doing,  and  not  even  the 
English  could  blame  either  you  or  me." 

"I  see,"  said  Dhiyan  Singh,  and 
Prince  Pavel  read  in  his  languid  tones 
the  resolution  he  had  expected.  The 
game  he  had  outlined  was  one  at  which 
two  could  play,  but  he  meant  to  be 
the  first 

"You  will  arrive,  then,  in  two  hours 
from  now?"  he  asked.  Dhiyan  Singh 
signified  his  assent,  and  Prince  Pavel 
rode  up  to  St.  Martin's  to  visit  his  sick 
friend. 

Nearly  two  hours  later,  Vashti,  pass- 
ing through  a  passage  at  the  back  of 
the  hospital  building,  felt  her  shoulder 
clutched  in  an  iron  grip.  Turning  an- 
grily, she  found  herself  confronted  by 
the  huge  form  of  Prince  Pavel. 

"What  is  the  Sahib  doing  here?"  she 
demanded,  with  real  courage,  for  the 
inherited  tendency  to  cringe  before  the 
European  was  making  her  knees  shake. 
"Does  he  not  know  that  this  place  is 
pardahr 
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"What  were  you  doing  down  the  cliff 
the  day  before  yesterday,  about  this 
time?"  he  asked,  without  attempting 
to  answer  her. 

"This  feeble  one  down  the  cliff?  I 
have  never  been  there.  No  one  can 
get  down.      There  are  no  paths." 

"Do  you  dare  to  lie  to  me?"  He 
gave  her  a  shake.      "You  were  seen." 

"The  Sahib  must  be  mad,"  said 
Vashti  sullenly.  "Am  I  a  mountain 
sheep?" 

"Do  you  know  what  we  do  with  ob- 
stinate women  in  Scythia?"  he  asked 
her.  "We  whip  them  until  they  con- 
fess. And  that  is  what  will  be  done 
to  you  if  you  persist  in  these  lies. 
You  know  you  went  to  carry  food  to 
the  escaped  English  prisoners.  Yon 
were  seen,  I  tell  you." 

"If  the  Sahib  is  bent  upon  my  death, 
he  must  kill  me,"  was  the  despairing 
answer.  "I  know  nothing  of  any  pris- 
oners, nor  of  the  cliff."  Very  little 
was  needed  to  make  her  break  into  the 
wild  weeping  of  her  country-women, 
and  Prince  Pavel  saw  that  she  was 
sufficiently  frightened. 

"Don't  make  a  noise,"  he  said,  with 
another  shake.  "If  it  was  not  you, 
who  was  it?  It  was  a  woman  dressed 
like  you." 

A  light  broke  upon  Vashti.  "There 
is  only  the  Sister  Miss  Sahib  who 
wears  clothes  like  mine,"  she  said. 
"And  I  saw  her,  that  afternoon,  with 
her  cap  crushed  and  her  apron  torn, 
but  she  looked  like — like  a  martyr," 
with  a  recollection  of  past  studies  in 
church  history. 

"Like  a  martyr?"  The  idea  tickled 
Prince  Pavel  exceedingly.  "At  any 
rate,  you  have  done  your  best  to  make 
her  one.  Now  you  may  go,  but  say 
nothing  of  having  seen  me.  If  you 
do,  there  will  be  another  martyr." 

Vashti  fled,  and  Prince  Pavel  turned 
back  towards  the  Isolation  ward,  just 
in  time  to  escape  Janie,  who  came  hast- 
ily out  of  the  hospital. 
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"Burree,  is  that  you?"  she  called, 
hearing  his  retreating  footsteps.  "I 
want  you  to  come  and  see  that  woman 
the  police  brought  in  yesterday.  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  her  at  all." 

Receiving  no  answer,  she  hurried  to- 
wards the  house,  and  Prince  Pavel, 
hearing  a  commotion  at  the  gate, 
smiled  happily  to  himself.  "I  fancy 
this  will  be  the  last  thought  you  will 
give  to  that  sick  woman  for  some  time, 
little  Sister  Janie!"  he  murmured. 

Janie  paused  in  astonishment  on  the 
verandah  steps  as  Dhiyan  Singh  swag- 
gered across  the  courtyard  with  much 
sword-clanking  and  spur-jingling,  and 
Eleanor,  hearing  the  measured  tramp 
of  his  soldiers,  came  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  moment  he  was 
face  to  face  with  the  two  ladies, 
Dhiyan  Singh's  manner  changed. 

"I  come  on  an  unpleasant  errand/' 
he  said,  with  a  manly  reluctance  very 
attractive  to  see.  "The  Miss  Sahibs 
will  not  attribute  to  the  unfortunate 
messenger  the  acts  of  his  superiors? 
It  is  my  duty  to  arrest  the  Sister  Miss 
Sahiba  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  the  escape  of  the  English  prisoners 
from  the  camp." 

"But  we  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  gasped  Eleanor.  "How  could 
we,  up  here?  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take. Won't  you  send  a  message  to 
the  Rajah,  Sirdar  Sahib,  and  see  if  you 
have  not  misunderstood  him?" 

"It  is  an  order,"  replied  Dhiyan 
Singh  sorrowfully.  "The  Miss  Sahibs 
are  just.  They  understand  the  duty 
of  a  soldier,  and  will  not  make  it 
harder  for  him  than  it  is." 

"But  where  is  your  warrant?"  per- 
sisted Eleanor,  with  a  vague  idea  of 
gaining  time.      Dhiyan  Singh  frowned. 

"In  Bala,  in  these  days,  the  word  of 
his  Highness  is  done  without  a  writing 
to  back  it,"  he  said.  "If  it  will  com- 
fort the  Miss  Sahibs  to  behold  the  ex- 
alted seal,  I  can  send  down  to  the 
camp  for  the  order,  but  I  could  have 


wished  to  spare  the  Sister  Miss  Sahiba 
the  ride  in  the  dark." 

"True;  it  Is  getting  late,"  assented 
Eleanor  mechanically.  "Where  are  you 
going  to  take  her?"  she  added,  with  a 
glimmer  of  hope — "to  the  prison- 
camp?" 

"What!  to  help  the  rest  of  the  prison- 
ers to  escape?"  was  the  swift  reply,, 
and  a  laugh  ran  down  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers,  whose  discipline  had  not  im- 
proved since  their  change  of  masters. 
Dhiyan  Singh  directed  an  awful  frown 
at  them,  then  turned  back  to  Eleanor 
and  Janie  with  an  expression  of  regret- 
ful firmness.  "I  can  delay  no  longer, 
Miss  Sahib.  It  may  be  his  Highness's 
pleasure  to  examine  the  prisoner  to- 
night, but  in  any  case  she  must  be 
placed  in  safe  custody." 

Eleanor  and  Janie  looked  at  each 
other  hopelessly.  "It's  no  good,  Bur- 
ree," said  Janie,  answering  the  depth 
of  anguish  in  her  friend's  eyes;  "I 
must  go." 

"The  Sister  Miss  Sahiba  speaks 
truly,"  said  Dhiyan  Singh.  "And  that 
the  Doctor  Miss  Sahiba  may  credit  the 
sincerity  of  this  humble  well-wisher,  I 
will  exceed  my  orders  by  allowing  the 
prisoner  to  bring  with  her  such  things 
as  she  needs,  and  a  servant-woman — 
not  a  European." 

"We  both  thank  you,  Sirdar  Sahib," 
said  Janie  gratefullly.  "Come,  Burree. 
help  me  to  get  ready." 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  cried  a 
fresh  voice,  and  Prince  Pavel  Bakhma- 
toff  crossed  the  courtyard.  "Why,  Col- 
onel, who  would  have  expected  to  meet 
you  here?" 

"I  am  on  duty,"  was  the  reply,  given 
with  obvious  importance.  "I  am  or- 
dered to  arrest  the  Sister  Miss  Sahiba, 
who  is  accused  of  having  helped  the 
prisoners  to  escape." 

"Sister  Janie?  Nonsense!  Some  one 
has  been  making  a  fool  of  your  durbar. 
This  is  preposterous." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  listen  to  abuse  of 
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my  superiors,  even  from  an  ally/'  said 
Dhlyan  Singh  pompously. 

"Of  course  not;  but  your  order,  as 
affecting  a  European,  ought  to  have 
been  countersigned  by  our  General. 
Was  it?" 

"It  is  not  necessary  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  public  safety.  I  must  do  my 
duty,  despite  my  personal  regret." 

"Well,  look  here.  If  I  pledge  my- 
self that  the  prisoner  shall  be  forth- 
coming in  the  morning,  will  you  leave 
the  arrest  till  then,  while  I  see  if  the 
matter  can't  be  cleared  up?  I  know 
very  well,"  added  Prince  Pavel  pathet- 
ically, "that  I  am  exposing  myself  to 
serious  censure  for  this  interference, 
but  I  would  rather  wreck  my  career 
than  allow  these  ladies  to  be  put  to 
unnecessary  inconvenience." 

"Very  well.  The  risk  is  yours," 
growled  Dhiyan  Singh,  with  a  sulkiness 
which  was  not  at  all  assumed,  since 
his  fellow-conspirator's  highly  chival- 
rous attitude  had  at  once  thrown  his 
own  efforts  into  the  shade.  "After  all, 
the  matter  is  your  affair  more  than 
mine."  The  meaning  tone,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  accom- 
panied it,  were  deliberately  adopted  to 
catch  the  attention  of  Eleanor,  and 
when  her  terrified  eyes  rested  on  him 
Dhiyan  Singh  felt  a  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion. He  had  at  any  rate  put  a 
spoke  in  Prince  Pavel's  wheel.  That 
aspersed  individual  countered  the  blow 
adroitly. 

"As  Colonel  Dhiyan  Singh  says,  the 
affair  is  mine,"  he  observed  with  smil- 
ing insolence.  "An  Asiatic  has  no  cou- 
cern  in  matters  relating  to  Europeans. 
I  follow  you,  Colonel." 

He  bowed  the  astonished  Dhiyan 
Singh  off  the  verandah,  bowed  again 
with  deep  respect  to  Eleanor  and  Janle, 
and  followed  his  confederate  to  the 
gate,  where  Arbuthnot  stood  at  atten- 
tion. Prince  Pavel  was  in  a  good 
humor,  caused  by  a  full  consciousness 
of  his  effective  exit. 


"You  are  a  smart  fellow,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  served?" 

"In  the  Police,  Sahib." 

"I  like  the  look  of  you.  When  we 
march,  I  will  take  you  as  my  servant." 

"This  slave  has  eaten  the  salt  of  the 
Sarkar,  and  he  now  serves  the  Miss 
Sahibs,"  was  the  reply,  respectful  but 
dogged.  Prince  Pavel's  anger  flamed 
out. 

"Understand  that  when  I  choose  a 
servant  I  don't  ask  his  leave,  nor  that 
of  any  one  else.  If  I  have  to  flog  you 
every  step  of  the  way,  you  shall  come." 
He  emphasized  the  threat  by  a  blow 
from  his  riding-whip,  which  Arbuthnot 
warded  off  with  his  arm.  Dhiyan 
Singh,  who  was  preparing  to  mount  his 
horse,  laughed  sneeringly,  and  Prince 
Pavel  remembered  that  he  was  scarcely 
likely  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
ladies  by  assaulting  their  servant 
With  a  muttered  curse  he  passed  on, 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  unsatisfac- 
tory ally  to  the  necessity  for  posting 
sentries  round  the  compound,  and  in 
other  ways  to  patch  up  a  temporary 
truce. 

Eleanor  and  Janie,  left  to  themselves, 
looked  at  one  another  with  incredulous 
eyes.  The  suddenness  of  the  danger, 
and  the  unlooked-for  method  of  deliv- 
erance, made  the  events  of  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  seem  like  a  dream. 
Eleanor  recovered  herself  first. 

"Well,  there's  no  doubt  how  this  in- 
terval is  to  be  used,"  she  said.  "Let 
us  have  Ghulam  Qadir  here." 

Abdul  Husain  was  torn  from  his 
huqqa,  protesting  that  it  was  not  his 
turn  to  go  on  duty  for  an  hour  yet, 
and  established  at  the  gate,  and  Ar- 
buthnot, leaving  his  shoes  at  the  door, 
salaamed  respectfully  to  his  employers. 
Janie,  the  strain  of  the  moment  over, 
had  dropped  helplessly  into  a  chair,  but 
Eleanor  was  standing  erect,  with 
flushed  cheeks. 

"There  is  no  one  outside?"  she  said 
quickly.       "Then  you   must  start  to- 
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night,  and  take  Miss  Wright  by  your 
secret  paths  to  catch  up  Mr.  Brooke's 
party." 

Janie  gazed  at  her  aghast.  "But  I 
won't  go,  Burree!"  she  said,  finding  her 
voice  at  last  Eleanor  went  on  as  if 
she  had  not  spoken. 

"Make  what  arrangements  you  like; 
you  know  better  than  I  do  what  food 
you  will  want.  Tell  me  when  you 
ought  to  start,  and  what  Miss  Wright 
may  take,  and  she  shall  be  ready." 

"Burree,  I  won't  go!  Do  you  think 
I  would  leave  you  all  alone,  to  bear  the 
blame  of  helping  me  to  escape?  I 
won't  be  treated  as  if  I  was  a  baby." 
Arbuthnot  looked  at  Eleanor  as  he 
answered. 

"I  agree  with  you  that  It  Is  the  only 
thing  to  be  done,"  he  said.  "The  neigh- 
borhood Is  getting  a  little  warm  for 
me,  too.  I  will  see  about  the  food. 
A  hold-all  and  a  good  thick  rug  we  can 
manage  to  carry — not  more.  I  will 
bring  Miss  Wright  a  pair  of  grass  san- 
dals; they  will  be  better  than  boots  for 
the  mountain-paths." 

"You  don't  seem  to  understand,"  said 
Janie  with  great  determination,  "that 
I  absolutely  refuse  to  go." 

"I  am  afraid  you  must,"  said  Arbuth- 
not calmly.  "Brooke  and  his  party 
are  not  out  of  danger  yet,  and  we  have 
the  future  to  think  of  as  well.  Miss 
Weston  can  tell  nothing,  for  she  knows 
no  more  than  they  already  suspect. 
You  know  that  they  are  examining  the 
face  of  the  cliff  at  the  spot  where  you 
were  seen  the  other  day?" 

"But  then  they  will  find  out  every- 
thing," cried  Janie.  "If  they  get  down 
to  that  path  they  must  get  to  the 
cave." 

"Oh  no,  they  won't,"  was  the  dry 
reply.  "Most  fortunately,  you  men- 
tioned to  me  that  you  had  been  seen, 
you  know,  and  that  gave  me  time  to 
fake  the  place  a  little.  There  is  no 
path  now — for  the  moment — only  a 
short  ledge,  tapering  to  nothing  at  each 


end.      The  pegs  which  helped  you  to 
reach  it  from  here  are  gone,  and  so  is 
the  bamboo  bridge  which  took  one  to 
the  cave  when  that  corner  was  passed. 
Indeed,  there  are  palpable  traces  that 
you    reached    the   ledge    by    climbing 
straight  down  the  cliff — even  a  frag- 
ment of  your  apron  caught  on  a  jagged 
stone  about  half-way  up.    Of  course,  I 
found  it  somewhere  else,  but  I  took 
the  liberty  of  transferring  it  to  where 
It  would  be  useful  instead  of  danger- 
ous.     And  therefore" — the  voice  had  a 
tone    of    finality    which    forbade    any 
further    attempt    at    opposition — "you 
need  not  say  that  all  is  lost  already,  or 
that  you  might  as  well  stay  here.    We 
will  start  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  Is 
quite  dark,  Miss  Weston.      You  know 
best  how  late  Miss  Wright  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  wards.      Everything  must 
go  on  just  as  usual,  for  you  can't  be 
sure  there  is  not  a  traitor  somewhere. 
I  should  like  to  get  as  far  as  possible 
before  morning,  for  there  Is  a  storm 
coming  up,  which  will  cover  our  traces. 
We  are  In  luck,  for  the  clouds  will  help 
us  in  leaving  here.       It  would  have 
been  very  dangerous  to  get  down  from 
the  roof  in  bright  moonlight,  for  they 
have  sentries  all  round — except  on  the 
cliff-face,"  he  added,  catching  Eleanor's 
look  of  consternation.    "So  please  get 
ready  at  once."      He  salaamed  again, 
and  went  out 

"Burree,"  said  Janie  fiercely,  "I  be- 
lieve you  think  I  would  tell  anything 
I  was  asked.      I  know  he  does." 

"If  believing  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  make  you  go,  you  had  better 
believe  It,"  was  Eleanor's  answer, 
given  wearily.  "Oh,  Janie,  you  know 
I  don't  think  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
isn't  what  you  might  tell,  but  the 
things  they  might  do  to  make  you  tell, 
that  I  am  afraid  of." 

"But  I  don't  trust  Prince  Pavel  at 
all,"  cried  Janie  eagerly.  "I  am  sure 
he  was  only  pretending  to  help  us,  and 
I    would   much    sooner   trust   Dhiyan 
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Singh.       I  never  liked  him  so  much 
before." 

"That's  exactly  it.  My  dear  child, 
those  two  are  in  league.  It  flashed 
upon  me  suddenly  when  Dhiyan  Singh 
tried  to  give  Prince  Pavel  away.  He 
was  trying  to  appear  our  friend,  of 
course,  but  I  am  certain  there  must 
have  been  some  compact  between  them 
before.  You  had  better  take  my  hold- 
all; It  is  newer  than  yours.  I  will 
bring  it  into  your  room." 


"But,  Burree," — Janie  held  her  back 
forcibly, — "listen  to  me  one  minute. 
How  can  you  do  without  me?  Think 
of  the  overwhelming  amount  of  work 
we  have  found  it  for  two  of  us.  How 
could  you  get  through  it  alone?" 

"My  dear  Janie,  I  don't  know.  I 
only  know  you  are  going.  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  horror  of  the  Scythians, 
but  after  this  evening  I  wouldn't  let 
you  stay  here  if  I  had  to  do  all  the 
work  of  the  place  single-handed." 

Sydney  €.  Grier. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  LION-HUNT  IN  THE  EASTERN  TRANSVAAL. 


A  violent  shaking  of  the  frail  screen 
which  closes  the  opening  to  our  reed 
hut,  and  we  awake,  to  find  that  it  is 
the  deadest  hour  of  the  night,  and  to 
catch  the  voice  of  our  head  "boy"  out- 
side the  door,  excitedly  exclaiming, 
"They  are  here,  inkosi;  they  have  ar- 
rived." On  his  last  words  superim- 
poses itself  from  somewhere  in  the 
night  without  a  long-drawn-out  moan, 
falling  in  its  latter  note  to  deepest  bass, 
immediately  followed  by  a  few  short 
coughing  grunts,  which  become  lower 
and  lower  in  tone,  till  they  finally  die 
away  in  a  series  of  scarcely  audible 
sighs— in  fact,  that  unmistakable  voice 
of  the  wilderness  which  even  the  neo- 
phyte can  at  once  recognize,  and  which 
seems  to  express  the  very  spirit  of  the 
virgin  forest,  and  of  nature  in  her 
wildest  and  most  savage,  but  perhaps 
by  no  means  least  attractive  garb. 

Again  it  comes.  The  tense  silence 
seems  to  emphasize  the  volume  of 
sound  which  suddenly  crashes  rudely 
upon  it,  and  then  becomes  almost  op- 
pressive in  its  ominous  potentiality  as 
the  last  faint  sigh  dies  once  more  into 
nothingness.  Nothing  in  wild  nature  is, 
or  can  be,  more  impressive  than  the 
moaning  of  lions  in  the  dead  of  night, 
nor  is  there  any  other  sound  capable 


of  stirring  the  hunter  or  traveller  with 
emotions  of  so  varied  a  character.  On 
the  one  hand,  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  his  transport  animals,  coupled,  pos- 
sibly, with  vain  regrets  that  the  gap 
in  the  thorn-fence  was  not  properly 
repaired,  as  intended,  at  sundown;  on 
the  other,  the  thrilling  anticipation  of 
a  possibly  successful  day  on  the  mor- 
row. 

But  the  spell  is  broken.  The  dogs, 
for  the  moment  cowed  Into  silence, 
now  rend  the  air  with  angry  remon- 
strance, the  horses  snort,  the  cattle  in 
the  kraal  stamp  uneasily,  while  the 
Kaffirs  begin  to  shout  to  each  other 
from  their  huts;  the  flare  of  a  fire,  re- 
plenished by  an  armful  of  dry  sticks, 
shoots  up  and  sheds  a  flickering  light 
upon  the  cattle  kraal  and  the  circle  of 
huts  surrounding  it;  and  when  next 
heard,  the  intruders  have  moved  away 
some  little  distance  from  this  babel 
of  man  and  beast.  A  few  directions 
to  the  head  "boy"  and  we  once  more 
compose  ourselves  to  sleep,  and,  so  far 
as  occasional  frantic  outbursts  from 
our  canine  friends  will  permit,  slumber 
through  the  two  hours  or  so  which  pre- 
cede dawn. 

So  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see, 
every  one  Is  up  and  doing.     Reports 
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soon  come  in,  from  which  it  appears 
that  two  lions— so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  tracks,  a  male  and  a  female 
—having,  in  the  course  of  their  mid- 
night wanderings,  crossed  the  line  of 
our  wagon  and  pack  animals,  which 
arrived  only  just  before  sundown  on 
the  previous  evening,  have  followed  it 
as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
in  which  we  have  spent  the  night;  but, 
checked  by  the  unwelcome  scent  of  hu- 
man beings,  have  not  ventured  nearer 
than  the  edge  of  the  old  mealie  lands 
beyond  the  circle  of  huts.  Here  one 
has  paraded  up  and  down,  padding  the 
loose  soil  everywhere  wTith  great  foot- 
prints; while  the  other,  silently  skirting 
the  village,  has  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  other  side,  where  the  footpath 
leads  down  to  the  river-bank,  in  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  that  the  noise  made 
by  its  companion  will  induce  some 
startled  animal  to  break  away  from  the 
safety  of  human  protection,  to  fall  an 
easy  victim  in  the  outer  darkness. 
Disappointment,  however,  has  upon 
this  occasion  been  their  fate.  With 
the  approach  of  dawn  they  have  drawn 
off,  and  their  tracks  can  be  clearly  de- 
lined  leading  into  the  sand  of  the  dry 
river-bed. 

The  day's  im>gramme  is  now  rapidly 
formulated,  and  communicated  to  the 
natives.  We  are  due  back  at  our  sta- 
tion, some  twenty-three  miles  distant, 
to-day,  and  with  the  recollection  of 
many  a  past  disappointment  rankling 
in  the  mind,  It  is  considered  inadvis- 
able to  do  more  than  modify  the  pro- 
gramme. Accordingly,  the  transport  Is 
instructed  to  move  off  as  originally  in- 
tended, and  to  outspan  at  the  first 
water,  some  ten  miles  distant  on  the 
road  for  home,  and  there  await  our 
arrival,  or  a  message  which  subse- 
quent developments  may  possibly  ren- 
der  necessary. 

In  the  meantime  wre  have  partaken 
of  a  light  breakfast,  put  some  lunch 
into    the    saddle-bags,    and    made    the 


other  necessary  small  preparations  for 
a  possibly  long  day  away  from  camp. 
The  transport  animals  are  turned  out 
for  some  preliminary  grazing  ere  their 
work  begins,  while  we  for  our  part 
set  out  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
good  trackers,  and  a  younger  native  to 
look  after  the  pony  and  dogs— the  lat- 
ter comprising  three  nondescript  curs 
of  doubtful  parentage,  and  a  couple  of 
terriers.  One  of  the  trackers  carries 
a  second  rifle  in  case  of  accidents,  and 
each  has  a  couple  of  the  ordinary  short 
Zulu  assagais,  and  a  knobkerrie. 

The  present  opportunity  is  a  partic- 
ularly welcome  one,  for  there  have 
been  many  tales  of  lions  from  this 
place,  natives  continually  bringing 
stories,  sometimes  of  slain  zebra, 
water-buck,  or  sable,  at  others  of  hav- 
ing walked  right  into  a  troop  of  any- 
thing between  three  and  eight  individ- 
uals, one  of  which  has  been  alleged 
to  be  pure  white!  Accepting  these 
stories  with  the  occasional  allowance 
for  embroidery  which  is  necessary, 
nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  that 
lions  have  been  lately  doing  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  game  hereabouts, 
which  in  a  game  reserve  is  the  one  un- 
forgivable sin;  while  we,  and  other 
members  of  the  staff,  have,  in  spite 
of  many  attempts,  so  far  not  even  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  distant  view  of  the 
marauders,  who  have  invariably  found 
it  inconvenient  heretofore  to  make 
their  visits  synchronize  with  those  of 
a  white  man.  We  are  therefore  not 
unnaturally  a  little  anxious  lest  any 
hitch  should  occur,  for  the  proverbial 
slip  betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip  Is  as 
true  in  this  form  of  sport  as  in  others. 

It  is  a  still  and  delightfully  fresh 
morning  In  the  early  southern  spring. 
The  sun  has  not  yet  risen,  and  the 
mist  lies  low  and  dense  over  the  river- 
bed and  the  hollows  of  the  veld,  but 
it  is  too  early  in  the  season  for  the 
heavy  dews  which  we  shall  have  later 
on,  and  the  occasional  tufts  of  with- 
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ered  grass  which  have  escaped  the  an- 
nual fires  are  as  dry  as  bones.  Out  of 
the  haze  across  the  river  conies  the 
resonant  "kwank,  kwank"  of  an  old 
wildebeeste  bull  calling  to  his  friends 
as  they  leave  the  water  after  their 
early  morning  drink;  but  he  is  invis- 
ible, wrapt  like  all  else  there,  in  an 
opaque  covering,  which  renders  every- 
thing within  it  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  tracks  of  our  quarry  are  easily 
traced  into  the  sand-bed  of  the  nearly 
dry  stream—first  single  prints,  and 
then  others  joining  them  from  the  side. 
"The  old  man  and  his  wife,"  mutter 
the  boys.  Along  the  sand-bed  we  fol- 
low for  some  half  a  mile,  and  so  far 
all  is  plain  sailing,  but  now  the'  tracks 
lead  up  the  left  bank,  and  the  difficult 
part  of  the  work  commences.  The 
ground  is  as  dry  and  as  hard  as  baked 
brick,  no  rain  has  fallen  for  six 
months,  the  grass  has  been  burned  off, 
and  its  black  ashes,  which  might  have 
told  a  ready  tale,  have  long  ago  been 
blown  to  the  four  winds;  only  bare, 
hard  mother-earth,  and  lumps  covered 
with  the  spiky  bases  of  the  burned 
grass,  like  close-cropped  hair  on  a  hu- 
man head,  remain.  However,  the 
trackers  are  old  hands  at  their  busi- 
ness, and  so  continue  to  make  very 
fair,  if  slow,  progress:  a  leaf  disturbed 
here,  a  twig  broken  there,  a  small 
stone  moved,  perhaps  even  part  of  a 
footprint  distinctly  showing  where 
ground  recently  turned  up  by  wild  pigs, 
or  used  as  a  wallow  by  wildebeeste, 
has  been  trodden  upon.  Writing,  take 
it  all  round,  difficult  enough  to  read  by 
the  most  experienced  white  man.  but 
an  open  book  to  the  children  of  the 
wilderness.  Of  course,  the  tracing  of 
any  soft-footed  animal,  such  as  a  lion, 
on  hard  ground,  is  a  very  much  more 
arduous  affair  than  following  up  ungu- 
lates of  any  kind,  whose  hoofs  always 
leave  indentations,  however  faint, 
which  experience  learns  to  recognize. 
And  so  we  continue  to  make  sure   if 


tardy  progress,  the  trackers  losing  no 
Indications,  occasionally  at  fault  and 
stopping  for  a  short  whispered  con- 
sultation, bending  down  with  heads  to- 
gether over  some  doubtful  mark,  then 
moving  on  more  freely  as  the  spoor 
becomes  plainer  for  a  time.  The  dogs 
are  in  leash  behind  with  the  pony. 
There  is  too  much  risk  of  their  run- 
ning ahead,  and  so  perchance  disturb- 
ing our  game  prematurely,  to  allow 
them  to  assist  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  in  this  close  country;  later,  should 
it  be  necessary  to  follow  up  a  wounded 
animal,  their  presence  may  be  both  an 
assistance  and  a  safeguard. 

Our  course  is  now  over  almost  level 
country,  sloping  gradually  up  to  the 
base  of  the  hills  three  miles  to  the 
east,  clothed  in  light  thorn  bush,  in- 
terspersed with  occasional  clumps  of 
larger  trees,  or  with  patches  of  close- 
growing  thorns.  The  sun  has  risen  ere 
this,  and  the  mists,  as  they  lift,  dis- 
close some  of  the  teeming  forest  life 
not  yet  settled  to  the  sleepy  calm 
which  the  hot  rays  will  later  Induce. 

Francolins  scud  away  at  our  ap- 
proach, running  for  the  nearest  shelter- 
ing tuft  of  grass  or  clump  of  bush,  oc- 
casionally taking  to  the  wing  with 
raucous  cries  of  alarm.  On  the  right 
is  heard  the  "rak-kak-kak"  of  a  flock 
of  crested  guinea-fowl,  engaged  upon 
their  matutinal  foraging  expedition;  a 
little  brown  lnungoose  (Heloyale  brttti- 
uula)y  a  variety  peculiar  to  this  country, 
darts  ventre~&-terre  across  the  line,  and 
stops  for  just  one  inquisitive  peep  ere 
vanishing  Into  the  recesses  of  the  for- 
saken ant-hill  within  which  he  and  his 
friends  have  formed  a  populous  colony. 

Everywhere  bird  life  fills  the  air  with 
sound,  and  many  and  strange  are  the 
bush-calls  which  hall  the  early  sun. 
"Kong-kong-koit,  kong-kong-koit,"  cries 
a  bright-colored  shrike  from  the  re- 
cesses of  a  thick  bush.  From  a  tree 
close  by  a  grey  lourie  warns  us  In 
querulous    tones     to     "Go    away,    go 
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away!"  and  we  trust  that  his  apparent 
contempt  for  our  enterprise  may  not 
be  subsequently  justified. 

A  great  martial  eagle  comes  soaring 
overhead,  his  breast  glinting  snowy  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the  guinea-fowl,  at 
the  sight,  redouble  their  clatter,  and 
cower  under  the  shelter  of  the  nearest 
covert.  In  contrast  to  their  behavior,— 
though,  poor  things,  it  is  the  only 
course  open  to  them,— as  the  tyrant  of 
the  air  sweeps  just  above  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  out  dart  a  couple  of  tiny 
birds— bulbuls  most  likely— and  with 
much  clamor  and  fuss,  fluttering  all 
round,  but  always  above  him,  clearly 
inform  him  that  his  presence  is  re- 
sented in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
in  whicb  they  propose  to  make  their 
summer  home.  The  eagle  sails  on,  tak- 
ing no  more  notice  than  does  a  big 
mastiff  of  the  yapping  of  toy  terriers; 
and  the  presumptuous  assailants,  hav- 
ing escorted  him  to  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  safe  distance,  turn  and  fly  back, 
full  of  importance,  to  continue  their 
day's  work. 

As  we  glance  back,  the  last  we  see 
of  the  litle  play  is  the  mighty  bird, 
now  joined  by  bis  mate,  soaring  in 
great  circles  over  the  bush  in  which 
the  guinea-fowl  tremblingly  hide,  and 
evidently  preparing  to  open  active 
operations  against  them.  Now  a  honey 
guide,  with  gentle  twittering,  tries  to 
seduce  us  from  our  path,  flying  from 
tree  to  tree  on  our  left,  and  chattering 
ever  more  volubly  as  we  persist  in 
going  in  what  appears  to  him  to  be 
the  wrong  direction.  But  we  have  no 
time  for  trivialities:  "Suka  wena,  awo!" 
says  Jafuta,  directing  a  volley  of  small 
pebbles  at  our  would-be  conductor, 
who,  disappointed  and  disgusted  with 
our  want  of  enterprise,  thereupon  de- 
parts in  high  dudgeon  to  seek  some 
one  in  more  plastic  mood. 

From  a  patch  of  grass  springs  a 
s  teen  buck,  lying  close,  like  a  hare  In 
her    "form,"    and    covers    some    fifty 


yards  in  graceful  bounds  ere  pulling  up 
to  take  stock  of  us. 

Just  beyond  this,  wildebeeste  tracks 
have  quite  obliterated  the  spoor  which 
we  are  following:  they  have  grazed  all 
over  this  bit  of  veld  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
lions  have  passed  some  considerable 
time,  as  their  tracks  are  completely 
foiled.  Several  long  casts  are  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  fully  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  line  is  once  more  picked  up 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  piece  of  stony 
ground. 

While  we  have  been  slowly  picking 
our  way  along,  time  has  flown:  it  is 
now  nearly  9  A.M.,  and  a  light  breeze, 
destined  to  increase  in  force  as  the 
day  wears  on,  blows  from  the  north 
almost  directly  in  our  faces.  All  Is 
therefore  propitious,  provided  always 
that  the  tracks  continue  to  lead  us  as 
they  are  now  doing.  The  sun  is  not 
yet  unduly  hot,  and  as  we  top  a  small 
ridge,  beneath,  and  in  front  of  us, 
stretches  a  wide  vlei,  almost  green, 
where  here  and  there  a  little  pool  of 
water  still  remains  in  the  bed  of  what 
is  no  doubt  a  torrent  In  summer.  And 
now  truly  here  is  a  sight  to  gladden 
the  eye;  directly  in  front,  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  the  nearest  individuals 
not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, is  a  collection  of  great  game  such 
as  might  recall  stories  of  bygone  days. 
In  the  immediate  foreground,  lazily 
picking  the  shoots  of  young  grass  by 
the  water,  standing  sleepily  about  or 
lying  down,  is  a  herd  of  some  forty 
blue  wildebeeste — quaint  beasts,  huge 
of  head  and  shaggy  of  mane,  the  heavy 
forehand  apparently  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  drooping  hindquarters,  and 
in  contrast  to  the  active  clean-cut 
limbs.  A  little  farther  over,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream-bed,  the  strag- 
glers on  this  side  mingled  with  the 
wildebeeste,  grazes  placidly  a  troop  of 
Burchell's  zebra,  their  black  and  white 
uniforms  shining  in  the  sun,  and  af- 
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fording  no  hint  of  the  great  difficulty 
which  attends  distinguishing  them  from 
the  surrounding  foliage,  when  the  an- 
imals are  standing  in  thick  bush.  It 
is  too  far  away  to  make  out  the 
shadow  stripes  between  the  main  ones 
of  black  and  white,  which  In  this  sub- 
species  (Transvaalerwis)  serve  to  soften 
the  contrast 

Farther  up  the  vlei  to  the  left  are 
some  splendid  sable  antelope,  who 
whisk  their  tails  and  toss  their  scim- 
itared  heads  in  protest  against  the  buz- 
zing flies,  as  they  too  take  their  ease 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  It  is  a 
sight  which,  in  the  Transvaal  at  any 
rate,  can  only  be  seen  in  a  game  re- 
serve. As  we  commence  to  descend 
the  rise,  half  a  dozen  sassaby,  which 
had  been  standing  behind  some  uees 
on  our  right  front,  suddenly  make  off 
at  that  loping  canter  which  appears  so 
cumbersome  and  heavy,  until  you  test 
it  with  your  best  horse,  when  you  are 
liable  to  alter  your  opinion  founded  on 
first  observations,  for  this  is  the  swift- 
est of  all  South  African  antelopes.  The 
movement  of  the  sassaby  arouses  the 
rest  of  the  game.  The  zebra  wheel  up 
like  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  plunging 
and  capering,  with  tossing  manes  and 
elevated  tails;  the  wildebeeste  collect 
in  a  swirling  crowd  before  spreading 
into  a  line  to  face  the  intruders.  The 
sable  swing  into  single  file  and  make 
off  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  then,  like 
the  remainder,  pull  up  to  find  out  ex- 
actly what  is  the  matter.  All  stare 
steadily  at  the  invaders,  but  there  oc- 
curs no  terror-stricken  stampede,  such 
as  in  these  days  of  modern  rifles  and 
swarming  shoot ists  is  the  usual  con- 
comitant of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
human  beings  in  the  midst  of  wild 
game. 

The  spoor  we  are  following  leads 
straight  down  to  the  water,— investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  lions  have  drunk 
here,  and  have  rolled  on  the  soft  grass 
and  scratched  up  the  earth;  a  few  tell- 


tale yellow  hairs  are  even  found  ad- 
hering to  the  grass  blades.  From  this 
point  a  well-defined  game-track  leads 
north-west  up  the  vlei;  the  grass,  of 
a  different  order  to  that  growing  in 
the  arid  veld  surrounding,  is  all  eaten 
short,  and  the  earth  trampled  into  fine 
dust  by  the  hoofs  of  the  herds  of  game 
which  frequent  this  favorite  spot. 
Straight  up  the  path  lead  the  tracks, 
and  albeit  here  and  there  obliterated 
by  later  passage  of  other  animals,  fol- 
lowing them  becomes  an  easy  matter, 
and  there  are  no  checks. 

About  a  mile  takes  us  out  of  this 
pleasant  vlei,  and  a  glance  back  shows 
the  game  very  much  where  it  was 
left,  still  at  times  staring  after  us,  and 
slowly  making  its  way  towards  the 
denser  bush,  where  shelter  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sun's  rays  during  the 
warmer  hours  of  the  day. 

In  front,  at  some  distance,  another 
and  smaller  troop  of  sable  is  still  graz- 
ing on  a  slope,  and  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  its  right  rises  the  first  outly- 
ing spur  of  the  hills  which  we  have 
been  obliquely  approaching  all  morn- 
ing, a  nearly  precipitous  stony  ridge, 
crowned  with  bush,  at  its  feet  a  strip 
of  dense  cover.  The  surrounding 
ground  Is  comparatively  open,  studded 
with  marula  and  thorn  trees. 

The  leading  tracker  stops  suddenly 
and  picks  something  up  from  the  path, 
holding  it  out  for,  inspection  with  a 
significant  grimace:  it  is  a  piece  of  dry 
sable  skin,  bearing  signs  of  mouthing. 
Something  lying  under  some  bushes  a 
little  way  off  the  path  on  the  left  si- 
multaneously attracts  notice,  and  proves 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  sable  cow,  killed 
less  than  a  week  ago;  vultures  and 
jackals  have  picked  the  bones  clean, 
and  in  fact  most  of  them  have  been 
carried  away,  but  the  appearance  of 
those  remaining  shows  the  kill  to  be 
recent,  and  there  Is  clear  proof  that 
our  friends  have  been  hunting  in  this 
neighborhood  for  some  little  time— may 
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even  have  some  favorite  resting-place 
not  far  away. 

The  advance  is,  therefore,  conducted 
with  great  caution,  and  every  bit  of 
cover  in  front  closely  scanned;  but  the 
tracks  lead  straight  up  towards  the 
hill,  and  presently  we  are  brought  up 
short  by  the  patch  of  bush  at  its  base, 
into  which  the  spoor  goes.  The  said 
patch  of  bush  proves  to  be  of  rather 
exceptional  character.  It  is  nearly  rec- 
tangular; the  sides,  which  are  parallel 
with  the  base  of  the  ridge,  are  some 
two  hundred  yards  long,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  side  to  side  is  not  more 
than  sixty  yards.  It  Is  composed  of 
low  but  very  dense  wait-a-bit  thorn- 
bushes,  no  higher  than  a  man's  head, 
but  In  many  places  quite  impenetrable, 
while  through  the  greater  part  of  it 
runs  a  thick  undergrowth  of  evergreen 
leafless  shrub,  as  high  as  the  waist, 
thornless,  but  having  to  be  pushed 
through,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  see  more  than  five  or  six  yards  in 
any  direction. 

Now,  although  as  a  general  rule  lions 
lying  up  for  the  day  prefer  to  have  a 
clear  field  of  view  in  all  directions, 
and  have  no  very  extravagant  ideas  in 
the  matter  of  shade,  still  the  present 
place  offers  such  an  ideal  lair,  over- 
looking as  It  does  the  grazing-ground 
of  several  separate  herds  of  game,  that 
it  would  seem  to  offer  possibilities,  and 
is  certainly  worth  careful  attention;  so, 
leaving  the  boy  with  pony  and  dogs  a 
few  hundred  yards  away,  one  of  the 
trackers  is  directed  to  scale  a  neigh- 
boring tree  and  try  to  see  over  the  bush, 
while  accompanied  by  the  other  we 
quietly  pick  our  way  along  the  near 
edge  of  it,  to  see  if  perchance  tracks 
emerge  from  the  side  or  at  the  farther 
end. 

Half  the  distance  has  not  been 
traversed  when  the  look-out  comes  run- 
ning silently  up,  with  every  sign  of 
excitement,  and  pointing  to  a  spot  al- 
most opposite  to  us  on  the  side  next 


the  hill,   whispers,   "They   are  there!" 

Without  a  word,  and  stepping  lightly, 
the  whole  party  retraces  its  steps  and 
rounds  the  bush  to  the  opposite  side. 
It  now  appears  that,  though  growing 
nearly  up  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  there 
are  nevertheless  a  few  yards  of  open 
if  stony  ground  between,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  make  our  way  along.  The 
rifle  must  be  ready  and  every  step 
cautiously  chosen;  for  if  there  is  to  be 
a  chance  at  all,  it  wiil  be  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  a  quick  one.  Moreover,  the 
dry  sticks  and  loose  stones  underfoot 
render  the  chance  of  an  absolute  sur- 
prise unlikely,  unless  the  animals  are 
very  sound  asleep— which,  as  they  have 
not  fed  last  night,  is  improbable. 

Suddenly,  and  seemingly  almost  at 
our  left  elbow,  comes  a  low  deep  grunt 
such  as  might  emanate  from  a  pig  of 
exaggerated  proportions  and  unlimited 
lung-power.  There  is  no  doubt  we  are 
discovered,  and  it  is  no  use  persevering 
farther  in  this  direction.  Another  plan 
must  be  evolved.  Instructing  one  boy 
to  climb  a  little  way  up  the  rocks  and 
keep  a  good  look-out,  we  run  at  full 
speed  back  the  way  we  came,  round 
the  corner  of  the  bush,  and  make  for 
the  up-wiud  end  of  It.  The  breeze  is 
now  blowing  strongly  from  the  north- 
that  is.  parallel  with  the  length  of  the 
bush,— and  the  chances  are  that  our 
game  will  break  cover  from  the  up- 
wind end. 

Panting,  we  reach  the  desired  spot, 
and  find  that,  while  commanding  a 
view  of  nearly  all  the  north  end,  it  is 
also  possible  to  see  right  back  to  where 
the  pony  is  standing.  The  stem  of  a 
large  tree,  broken  off  in  some  storm 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
lying  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  af- 
fords admirable  cover;  so,  resting  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  upon  it,  we  recover 
our  wind  and  pray  that  we  are  not  too 
late. 

Not  a  sound  comes  from  the  bush; 
only    a    honey-guide   twitters    pertina- 
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ciously  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  be- 
hind us. 

Then  something  catches  the  eye:  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  it  was,  and 
now  it  is  gone.  It  might  have  been  a 
bird  hopping  from  twig  to  twig,  pos- 
sibly a  squirrel;  but  certainly  some- 
thing moved  in  the  bush.  Tense  still- 
ness again  for  more  than  a  minute,  and 
then  undoubtedly,  just  where  the 
thorn-trees  and  undergrowth  thin  out 
into  a  vista  of  bare  twigs  and  long  dry 
spear-grass,  appears  a  tawny  patch 
which  was  not  there  before.  A  warn- 
ing glance  back  at  the  boy,  who  squats 
two  or  three  yards  behind  with  the 
second  rifle,  and  we  slip  down  the 
safety  catch  of  our  weapon  just  as,  in 
absolute  silence,  a  full-grown  lioness 
walks  quietly  out  into  the  open,  some 
seventy  paces  away.  She  must  have 
been  standing  listening  for  some  time 
before  venturing  out;  but  we  are  across 
the  wind  from  her,  and  were  careful 
to  keep  absolutely  still  behind  our 
cover,  so  that  no  doubt  she  concluded 
that  the  coast  was  clear.  Twenty 
yards  will  take  her  into  another  clump 
of  bush,  and  then  good-bye;  so  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Perhaps  this  causes 
some  undue  haste  in  taking  aim;  but 
anyhow,  as  the  report  rings  out,  the 
lioness  pitches  forward  on  her  head, 
half  recovers  herself,  and  crashes  into 
some  thorn-trees,  where  she  remains 
still.  For  a  few  seconds  we  stay  where 
we  are,  covering  her;  but  as  no  further 
movement  takes  place,  walk  slowly  up, 
to  find  the  animal  wedged  into  the  fork 
of  twin  saplings,  her  head  sunk  be- 
tween her  extended  forepaws— the 
former,  as  well  as  the  back  of  the 
neck,  covered  with  blood.  Allowing 
a  little  too  much,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  the  bullet  must,  as  she  walked 
along  with  lowered  head,  have  got  her 
through  the  neck  Instead  of  through 
the  shoulder;  but  it  Is  all  the  same— or 
so  we  complacently  think.  The  look- 
out boy  now  arrives  on  the  scene  to 


say  that  another  lion  came  out  on  his 
side  of  the  bush,  but,  seeing  him. 
growled  and  went  back  again.  "Was 
it  a  male  or  a  female?"  He  doesn't 
know^was  too  excited  to  notice;  he 
thinks  a  male,  because  it  was  very 
big.  We  now  bend  over  to  see  where 
the  bullet  actually  struck,  and  have 
scarcely  become  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  blood  is  still  oozing  from  the 
wound,  when  the  **dead"  lioness  quiv- 
ers and  gives  a  wriggle  preparatory  to 
trying  to  get  up!  It  is  perhaps  lucky 
she  is  well  jammed  between  the  sap- 
lings. The  rifle  is,  of  course,  still  in 
our  hands,  and  it  is  the  work  of  a 
fraction  of  a  second  to  place  a  bullet 
at  close  quarters  through  her  head, 
upon  which  she  finally  collapses.  A 
hurried  investigation  now  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  first  bullet  passed  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck  too  high 
up,  and  only  grazed  the  skull  without 
fracturing  it— a  case  of  mere  temporary 
stunning. 

Anyway  there  is  no  doubt  about  her 
being  dead  now,  so  it  is  time  to  try 
and  settle  accounts  with  her  com- 
panion, who  must  still  be  within  the 
thicket.  A  programme  is  rapidly  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  upon,  and  one  of  the 
boys  races  off  and  soon  returns  leading 
the  dogs,  which,  accompanied  by  the 
two  trackers,  are  to  enter  the  bush 
from  the  windward  side  and  beat  it 
down,  the  while  we  ourselves  take  up 
a  position  somewhere  down  wind.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  lion  will  not 
face  the  noise  and  scent  of  the  beaters, 
but  will  break  back  somewhere  to  lee- 
ward and  afford  the  chance  of  a  shot. 
Accordingly  we  retire  to  where  the 
I>on.v  stands,  order  it  back  another 
three  hundred  yards  for  safety's  sake, 
and  proceed  to  take  up  a  tactical  posi- 
tion, partially  sheltered  from  view  by 
the  stem  of  a  inarula  tree  growing 
some  forty  yards  from  the  south-west- 
ern angle  of  the  bush,  and  commanding 
the  long  side  up  to  the  point  whence 
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the  lioness  was  secured,  and  the  short 
southern  end  up  to  the  base  of  the 
hill,  a  distance  of  something  over  a 
hundred  yards.  A  good  view  is  ob- 
tained of  two  full  sides,  the  beaters 
and  dogs  fill  up  a  third,  leaving  the 
only  open  side  that  next  the  hill,  and 
even  if  the  animal  should  attempt  to 
escape  by  scaling  the  latter,  there  will 
most  likely  be  the  chance  of  a  shot  at 
under  three  hundred  yards. 

The  next  few  minutes  are  rather  ex- 
citing: nearer  and  nearer  approaches 
the  sound  of  the  drive;  the  tapping  of 
spear-hafts  on  trees,  the  running  fire 
of  remarks  kept  up  by  the  beaters  to 
encourage  one  another;  soon  even  the 
noise  made  by  the  dogs  in  brushing 
through  the  undergrowth  can  be  heard; 
but  not  a  sign  so  far  of  anything  else. 
The  swaying  of  the  bushes  as  the  boys 
push  them  aside  can  be  seen  now 
close  at  hand,  and  "No  good,  he  has 
slipped  away  somehow,"  is  the  dom- 
inant thought  in  the  mind,  then— "Why, 
there  are  the  dogs  already,  and  what 
in  the  world  is  the  pony  doing  there?" 
as  a  chestnut  outline  with  three  or  four 
small  objects  around  it  indistinctly 
looms  up  within  the  bush.  The  idea 
has  not  had  time  to  take  proper  shape, 
when  we  realize  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  huge,  gaunt  lioness,  who 
stands  just  on  the  edge  of  the  covert, 
directly  in  our  front,  perfectly  motion- 
less, except  the  head,  which  is  well  up 
and  moving  slowly  from  side  to  side 
as  she  glances  suspiciously  about: 
round  her  feet  run  several  small  cubs, 
rather  larger  than  terriers.  It  is  em- 
inently a  moment  for  action:  an  angry 
lioness  with  young  cubs  Is  not  the  sort 
of  animal  that  one  can  trifle  with  with 
impunity,  and  there  is  a  sinister  look 
about  this  particular  one  which  dis- 
tinctly says  "Look  out!" 

The  very  feeling  that  a  good  deal  may 
depend  upon  the  success  of  the  first 
shot  serves  to  quell  excitement  and  to 
steady    the    fore-sight    on    the    mark, 


and  even  to  bring  to  mind  the  tendency 
of  the  rifle  to  throw  high  at  that  short 
distance.  For  the  rest,  the  chance  is 
a  magnificent  one:  she  has  not  yet  no- 
ticed us,  and  just  as  the  glare  of  her 
eyes  seems  to  focus  in  our  direction 
the  .350  speaks;  its  voice  is  followed 
by  a  succession  of  tremendous  grunts 
and  roars,  as  the  stricken  beast  spins 
round  three  or  four  times,  falls,  rises 
again,  and  then  drops  on  her  right  side, 
still  roaring.  As  she  falls,  a  second  shot 
catches  her,  and  she  lies  still. 

The  last  echo  has  barely  died  away 
when  an  uproar  of  barking  and  snarl- 
ing arises  from  close  at  hand.  Shout- 
ing to  the  boys,  who  have  been  awaiting 
the  course  of  events  in  the  background, 
to  come  along  and  help  to  catch  the 
cubs,  we  only  stop  for  a  moment  to  be 
assured  that  the  mother  Is  really  dead, 
and  rush  on  to  save  her  offspring  from 
the  dogs.  So  dense  Is  the  undergrowth 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  moment 
to  see  what  is  going  on,  or  to  force  a 
way,  except  upon  hands  and  knees,  to 
the  scene  of  present  strife.  When 
eventually,  after  much  rending  of  gar- 
ments and  scratching  of  face  and 
hands,  the  spot  is  attained,  one  of  the 
cubs  is  discovered  on  its  back  putting 
up  a  gallant  but  losing  fight  against 
two  small  dogs  and  one  larger  one. 
The  latter  has  just  succeeded  in  getting 
a  grip,  and  holds  on,  teeth  and  claws 
notwithstanding:  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  separate  the  animals,  and,  when  this 
has  been  done,  a  still  harder  one  to 
secure  the  cub.  who  is  quite  ungrateful 
for  his  rescue,  and  snarls,  scratches, 
and  bites  with  undiminished  ardor,  so 
that  all  the  spare  handkerchiefs  and 
straps  have  to  be  requisitioned  in  order 
to  secure  him  ere  he  can  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  comparative  quiet  A 
queer  little  chap  he  is,  weighing  per- 
haps twelve  pounds,  and  with  a  ridicu- 
lously large  head  in  proportion  to  the 
body;  his  coat,  very  thick  and  soft  and 
fluffy,  and  pitted  all  over  with  dark. 
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nearly  black  spots,  destined  to  fade 
later  in  life.  His  voice  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  age  and  appearance, 
and  its  hoarse  gruff  tones  by  no  means 
suggest  babyhood.  He  is  probably  some 
six  weeks  old.  The  other  cubs  have 
for  the  time  disappeared,  and  the  dogs 
have  all  collected,  attracted  by  the  up- 
roar; so  as  it  is  by  this  time  getting 
most  disagreeably  warm,  a  halt  is 
called,  and  the  water-bottle  inter- 
viewed. 

The  last  lioness  is  certainly  well 
above  the  average  size,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  her  pugs  in  the  morning 
were  mistaken  for  those  of  a  male 
lion.  She  stands  exceptionally  high  at 
the  shoulder,  and  this,  combined  with 
her  dark  color,  almost  excuses  our  mis- 
taking her  for  the  pony  in  the  shade  of 
the  thick  bush:  there  is  a  grim  set 
look  about  her  face  even  in  death, 
which  makes  us  feel  extremely  glad 
that  the  first  shot  was  not  bungled, — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  It  hit  her  just  on 
the  point  of  the  near  shoulder,  and 
traversed  the  body  as  far  as  the  fourth 
rib  on  the  off  side,  so  that  without  the 
aid  of  the  second  shot,  through  the 
heart,  she  was  finished. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two 
lionesses,  very  probably  mother  and 
daughter,  have  been  lying  up  in  this 
patch  of  bush  ever  since  the  birth  of 
the  cubs,  and  preying  on  the  game  in 
the  vicinity:  indeed  an  investigation  of 
the  interior  later  in  the  day  shows  that 
they  have  been  there  for  some  time, 
and  that  the  mother  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  back  tit-bits  each 
morning  for  the  delectation  of  her  off- 
spring. 

Jafuta  and  George  sit  down  to  ex- 
change amenities.  "A wo,"  remarks  the 
former,  "that  gun  shoots  strong;  when 
I  saw  the  spoor  of  the  little  ones.  I  was 
afraid  we  were  going  to  have  trouble. 
Here,  you,  Inyonyoni,  take  the  In- 
kosi's  horse  down  to  the  water,  and 
bring  some  back  for  us;  it  has  been 


thirsty  work,  and  we  deserve  the 
rest." 

Indeed  it  has  not  been  a  bad  morn- 
ing's work;  it  is  so  seldom  that  care- 
fully laid  plans  come  off  in  all  their 
details,  that  it  is  excusable  to  feel 
some  slight  elation.  Thoughts  travel 
back  to  the  last  lion-hunt,  when  after 
painfully  having  followed  the  tracks 
from  rosy  morn  even  unto  dewy  eve, 
through  a  waterless  country,  and  over 
the  most  uncompromising  of  boulders 
and  exasperating  of  shingle,  the  chase 
had  eventually  to  be  abandoned  and  a 
ten-mile  tramp  back  to  camp  under- 
taken in  the  dark,  to  find  on  our  ar- 
rival that  no  supper  had  been  cooked, 
—indeed,  the  water  not  even  fetched. 

Or  the  time  before  that,  when— but 
no  matter:  why  dwell  upon  those  de- 
pressing reminiscences  when  to-day,  at 
any  rate,  Fortune  has  decided  to  put 
on  her  most  gracious  smiles?  Without 
doubt  it  is  a  case  in  which  she  has 
earned  the  fullest  meed  of  thanks,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  scarcity  of 
lions  in  this  Eastern  Transvaal  these 
latter  days.  Of  course  It  was  not  al- 
ways thus.  Native  tradition,  and  even 
memory,  goes  back  to  a  period  when 
they  abounded  past  all  belief,  but  that 
period  is  gone  never  to  return;  and 
fresh  kills,  which  elsewhere  afford  to 
the  hunter  the  opportunity  of  an  al- 
most certain  bag  at  the  expense  of  but 
a  little  midnight  vigilance  and  with 
the  minimum  of  exertion  to  himself, 
are  seldom  happened  upon.  As  a  rule, 
the  game-ranger  has  to  trust  to  hear- 
ing lions  in  the  hush  of  early  dawn, 
and  must  then  make  for  the  approx- 
imate point,  in  the  hope  of  hitting  the 
tracks  and  by  following  them  up  of 
eventually  surprising  the  animals  as 
they  He  sleeping  through  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Or  again,  should  they  be  re- 
ported present  in  a  certain  locality,  he 
must  patrol  the  dry  sand-spruits  for 
many  weary  hours  on  the  chance  of 
picking    up    some    recent    spoor,    and 
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thereafter  following  it  up  in  similar 
manner:  but  many  a  long  blank  day 
necessarily  falls  to  his  lot,  for  if  lions 
are  marked  down  to  one  spot,  unless 
they  happen  to  have  killed  there,  next 
day  there  is  the  one  place  within  a 
twenty-mile  radius  where  it  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  seek  them,  for  they 
are  great  travellers,  and  where  not 
numerous  each  family  has  a  relatively 
large  area  free  to  roam  over  without 
risk  of  trespassing  on  a  neighbor's 
preserve. 

There  are,  however,  compensations 
about  this  method  of  hunting,  and  one 
of  them  is  that  when  success  has  been 
achieved,  the  hard  work  accomplished 
undoubtedly  lends  zest  to  the  satisfac- 
tion experienced  subsequently;  and  af- 
ter all,  walking  the  beast  up  by  fair 
heel-and-toe  work  somehow  appeals 
more  to  the  sporting  instinct  than  does 
firing  at  him  from  a  hunter's  shelter  or 
from  the  branches  of  a  tree  at  mid- 
night, although  these  latter  methods, 
besides  the  success  often  attending 
them,  undoubtedly  form  most  interest- 
ing experiences. 

It  is  already  nearly  noon.  The 
wagon,  with  all  the  camp  equipment, 
is  doubtless  by  now  many  miles  away, 
for  the  chase  has  led  us  in  the  exact 
opposite  direction  to  the  route  taken 
by  our  followers,  and  It  is  necessary 
to  summon  it  back  at  once  if  we  desire 
to  experience  the  comforts  of  bed  and 
supper  this  night.  Moreover,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  obtain  assistance  in  order 
to  carry  the  skins  and  meat  back  to 
camp,  as  well  as  to  ensure  the  safe  and 
speedy  capture  and  conveyance  of  the 
remainder  of  the  family,  who  are  not, 
in  the  meantime,  likely  to  move  far 
away  from  the  spot  in  which  the  whole 
of  their  short  lives  has  hitherto  been 
spent.  Therefore,  while  one  boy  speeds 
off  after  the  distant  wagon,  another, 
In  charge  of  the  vehemently  protesting 
cub,  makes  slower  progress  back  to 
the  village,  with  orders  to  collect  and 


return  with  all  the  natives  he  can  And; 
though,  as  there  had  been  rumors  in 
the  morning  of  a  dance  and  beer-drink 
at  some  neighboring  kraal,  we  have  our 
doubts  as  to  there  being  any  very  im- 
mediate response  to  the  summons. 

We  are  now  left  alone  with  Jafuta: 
the  horse  has  been  off-saddled  and 
knee-haltered,  and,  after  the  self-reli- 
ant method  of  South  African  equines, 
proceeds  leisurely  to  make  his  way  to- 
wards the  more  tempting  pasture  of 
the  valley.  The  sun  blazes  in  the 
zenith  out  of  a  sky  of  brass,  while  the 
north  wind,  like  a  blast  from  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace,  blows  ever  more 
fiercely;  all  the  instincts  cry  for  rest 
and  shade,  but  unless  the  skins  are 
without  delay  taken  off  the  defunct 
lionesses,  lying  exposed  to  the  full 
glare  of  the  midday  sun,  the  hair  on 
their  coats  is  likely  to  slip,  so  that  no 
time  must  be  lost.  There  may  be  hot- 
ter work  than  a  task  of  this  kind  fur- 
nishes, in  shadeless  veld  and  under  the 
combined  conditions  of  tropical  sun 
and  scorching  wind,  but  if  there  is,  we 
have  no  desire  to  experience  it,  and 
when  at  last  it  is  over  and  the  precious 
pelts  placed  under  an  evergreen  bush 
big  enough  to  cover  them,  it  is  with  an 
inexpressible  feeling  of  luxury  and 
ease  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  such 
shade  as  a  leafless  thorn-tree  affords. 
The  sun,  beating  on  the  back  while  we 
bend  to  the  work,  has  made  the  head 
swim  and  ache,  and  luncheon  is.  for 
the  time,  disregarded  until  we  can  get 
reasonably  cool.  Only  the  insect  world 
seems  now  alive,  and  we  envy  its  al- 
most blatant  disregard  of  the  heat,  as 
flies  and  ants  bestow  busy  and  unre- 
mitting attentions  upon  us.  A  couple 
of  little  laughing  doves  were  perched 
on  our  tree,  gasping  from  the  heat,  and 
barely  summon  energy  to  flutter  off  to 
another  one  a  few  yards  away.  In  the 
middle  distance,  the  pony  stands  head 
down  on  the  least  exposed  side  of  a 
patch  of  scrubby  trees;  the  dogs  have 
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long  since  disappeared,  probably  to  lie 
down  In  the  nearest  water-hole;  close 
at  hand,  from  a  slight  depression, 
where  he  has  rolied  under  the  smallest 
of  bushes,  come  the  snores  of  our 
faithful  retainer,  whose  slumbers  the 
most  pertinacious  of  flies  is  unable  to 
discompose.  The  howling  of  the  hor- 
rible wind  Is  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard,  and  one's  skin  parches  and 
every  bit  of  moisture  in  one's  body 
seems  to  dry  up  under  its  influence. 
Sometimes,  to  get  up  and  walk  about 
seems  cooler  than  to  sit  still,  but  no 
sooner  has  one  done  so  than  the  pre- 
vious form  of  discomfort  appears  prefer- 
able. And  so  the  long  hours  pass.  We 
have  eaten,  and  feel  better,  and  the 
sun,  beginning  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
mass  of  haze,  is  declining  towards  the 
west.  The  troop  of  sable,  which  has 
been  invisible  all  day,  now  suddenly 
appears  across  the  valley,  the  animals 
all  staring  fixedly  in  one  direction,  and 
then,  breaking  into  a  canter,  once  more 
disappear  from  sight.  Jafuta  sits  up 
and  rubs  his  eyes,  and  stares  also, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  a  long  file 
of  natives,  women  in  front  loaded  with 
calabashes  and  men  behind  swinging 
sticks,  appears,  threading  its  way  out 
of  the  opposite  bush.  It  is  the  relief 
party  at  last.  With  it  comes  the  boy 
who  took  away  the  lion  cub,  and  from 
him  we  learn  that  the  little  animal  died 
very  soon  after  arriving  at  the  village. 
Probably  the  mauling  he  received  from 
the  dogs  had  been  more  severe  than  it 
had  at  the  time  appeared,  and  doubtless 
his  wants,  In  the  shape  of  water  and 
so  on,  after  arrival,  did  not  receive  any 
great  consideration. 

A  few  curs  have  accompanied  the 
fresh  arrivals,  and  dogs  and  natives 
now  plunge  into  the  lion-bush,  taking 
it  carefully  from  end  to  end.  In  ten 
minutes  two  more  growling  and 
scratching  little  furies  have  been  se- 
cured, and  having  been  this  time  res- 
cued at  once  from  the  dogs,  are  made 


fast  with  wallet-straps  and  stirrup- 
leathers.  They  prove  to  be  a  male  and 
a  female,  and  the  depth  and  volume  of 
their  voices,  when  raised  together  In 
protest,  are  surprising,  coming  from 
animals  so  small. 

The  cutting  up  of  the  carcases  fol- 
lows: no  food  ranks  higher  in  the  na- 
tive mind  than  lion-meat,  and  not  a 
scrap  is  wasted.  Calabashes  are 
stuffed  full  of  blood  and  small  portions, 
men  and  women  are  soon  loaded  up 
with  the  joints,  and  presently  the  pro- 
cession begins  in  the  twilight  to  make 
its  way  homewards.  Following  the 
native  footpaths,  the  distance  Is  greater 
than  it  was  coming  out  in  the  morning, 
and  at  each  kraal  passed  the  people, 
such  of  them  as  do  not  already  form 
a  component  part  of  our  procession, 
come  running  from  beside  the  flicker- 
ing fires,  where  the  mealie  porridge  is 
cooking  in  great  three-legged  pots,  or 
crawling  out  from  the  low-browed  por- 
tals of  their  grass  huts;  fat  little  mites 
In  the  garb  of  nature,  scantily  clad 
young  women,  old  ladles  bent  and 
wrinkled  from  a  life  of  toil,  but  shrilly 
airing  their  views  and  rebuking  with 
but  little  elaboration  of  politeness  any 
younger  member  of  the  community 
rash  enough  to  express  an  opinion  of  a 
different  nature;  here  and  there  an 
old  patriarch,  rheumatic  and  leaning 
on  his  stick,  hobbles  forward  wrapped 
in  his  blanket,  or  an  able-bodied  youth, 
too  indolent  to  come  out  and  help, 
saunters  up  to  exchange  chaff  with,  or 
offer  advice  to,  the  men  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  cubs. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  scanty  pop- 
ulation has  joined  in  what  has  become 
a  kind  of  triumphal  march;  some  one 
commences  singing  one  of  those  deep- 
toned,  interminable  native  chants,  of 
which  the  words  and  chorus,  though 
quite  unpremeditated,  are  readily  taken 
up  by  every  Kaffir  within  hearing,  and 
the  events  of  the  day.  the  doings  of  the 
principal  actors,  past  occurrences  of  a 
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similar  nature,  perhaps  the  singer's 
own  past  exploits,  real  or  fancied,  are 
exhaustively  gone  into,— the  chorus 
keeping  admirable  time,  and  ever  and 
anon,  to  give  emphasis  to  some  special 
point,  clashing  their  sticks  together. 

And  so,  amid  much  shouting  and  re- 
joicing, principally  induced  by  anticipa- 
tion of  the  great  feast  expected  on  the 
morrow,  the  kraal  whence  we  sallied 
forth  early  in  the  morning  is  again 
reached.  By  this  time  It  is  quite  dark, 
nor  are  there  any  signs  of  the  return 
of  the  wagon;  indeed  it  is  a  question 
whether  on  a  moonless  night  such  as 
this  it  will  succeed  in  tracing  Its  way 
by  the  narrow  and  thorn-impeded  bush- 
path  which  is  the  only  available  route. 
For  ourselves,  we  can  sup  very  well 
off  roasted  mealie-cobs,  and  it  is  no 
great  hardship  to  sleep  without  a 
blanket,  but  we  are  anxious  about  the 
cubs:  there  are  neither  boxes,  baskets, 
nor  any  other  means  of  confining  them 
to  be  found  in  the  kraal;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  untie  their  bonds  and  induce 
them  to  drink  some  milk  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  they  have  been  without 
anything  since  the  morning,  and  have 
suffered  considerably  from  fright  as 
well  as  from  their  continuous  and  fran- 
tic struggles  and  vocal  efforts. 

However,  for  the  present  there  seems 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  wait 
patiently.  The  natives,  having  depos- 
ited their  loads,  either  return  to  their 
various  abodes,  their  voices  still  raised 
in  melody  gradually  dying  away  with 
their  receding  steps,  or  squat  down 
round  the  fires  to  smoke  their  beloved 
dagga,  and  go  over  the  day's  doings 
again,  to  an  accompaniment  of  cough- 
ing, choking,  and  shouting,  which 
matches,  if  it  does  not  drown,  the  yelp- 
ing and  growling  of  all  the  dogs  in  the 
neighborhood,  collected  to  mob  the  two 
captives,  which  on  their  side,  safely 
protected  by  the  mud  walls  of  a  hut, 
are  by  no  means  behindhand  in  adding 
their  quota  to  the  general  uproar. 


Amid  all  this  babel  it  is  vain  to  strain 
the  ears  for  sounds  indicative  of  the 
returning  wagon*  and  It  is  not  until  it 
has  actually  arrived  at  the  river— about 
10  P.M.— that  we  have  any  idea  that  it 
is  at  hand.  But  now  the  voice  of  the 
driver  is  heard  uplifted  after  the  un- 
mistakable manner  of  him  who  would 
endeavor  to  urge  on  the  South  African 
trek  ox  to  extra  exertion.  There  is 
undoubtedly  something  wrong,  for  such 
phrases  as  "Links,  Blaauberg,  Bosch- 
mann,  trek  jul  schelms!"  come  with 
wearisome  regularity  from  the  same 
spot,  as  each  ox  in  turn  is  singled  out 
for  admonition,  while  the  great  whip 
cracks  again  and  again  with  reports 
like  pistol-shots. 

The  parties  round  the  fires  break  up, 
and  there  is  a  general  movement  to- 
wards the  drift.  Here  the  oxen  are 
found  to  be  standing  up  to  their  knees 
in  water,  the  wagon  itself  having  just 
reached  that  point  where  the  impetus 
of  descent  from  the  farther  bank  has 
been  lost  and  the  pull-out  commences. 
The  animals  have  had  a  long  day,  and 
are  evidently  relapsing  into  that  state 
of  passive  resistance  so  characteristic 
of  them  when  they  consider  that  they 
have  worked  beyond  the  legitimate 
limit,  and  that  it  is  time  to  chew  the 
cud.  With  heads  down  and  deaf  to  all 
persuasion,  they  appear  quite  prepared 
to  spend  the  night  in  their  present 
position,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  one  little  pull-out  betwixt 
them  and  camp.  Obviously  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  off-load  the  wagon  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  and  the  instructions 
to  that  effect  having  been  given,  the 
covering  sheet  Is  hauled  off,  and  all 
sorts  of  stores  and  impedimenta  are 
passed  down  and  borne  up  to  the  kraal; 
the  darkness  being  responsible  for 
much  shedding  of  smaller  articles 
about  the  banks,  in  the  bush,  and  even 
into  the  water,  some  to  be  retrieved 
scatheless  next  day,  others  to  be  rolled 
shapeless  under  the  hoofs  of  the  oxen 
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and  the  wheels  of  the  wagon.  Natu- 
rally, taking  full  advantage  of  the 
friendly  shades  of  night,  every  one 
does  his  best  to  secure  the  lightest  ar- 
ticle he  can  to  carry,  and  so  while  the 
really  heavy  things,  which  make  a 
tangible  difference  to  the  weight  of  the 
load,  are  left  to  the  very  last,  and  then 
only  removed  by  special  order,  odds 
and  ends,  such  as  writing  materials, 
books,  loose  straps,  and  so  on,  which 
might  well  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main, are  seized  upon  with  avidity, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  quite  impossible 
under  the  circumstances  to  check  the 
waste  of  energy  adequately.  Each  is 
laudably  anxious  that  each  should 
work  hard,  and  there  is  much  reproof 
of  laggards  and  great  stimulation  of 
other  people's  energies  the  while  the 
individual  staggers  off,  with  well-sini- 
u  la  ted  groans  and  sighs,  bearing  a  load 
which  might  possibly  turn  the  scale  at 
five  pounds,  chuckling  to  himself  as 
he  thinks  how  his  neighbor  will  have 
the  more  work  to  do. 

After  a  while  a  lantern  is  unearthed 
from  some  recess,  and  we  are  then  able 
to  take  charge  of  operations  with 
greater  success,  so  that  business  really 
proceeds,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
vehicle  has  been  sufficiently  lightened 
to  render  progress  possible.  Now  with 
every  one  pushing  on  the  wheels  and 
axles,  amid  a  volley  of  yells  and  whip- 
cracks,  it  at  last  makes  a  little  ground; 
the  oxen,  finding  but  slight  strain  on 
the  yokes,  suddenly  make  up  their 
minds  for  another  effort;  the  shouts 
are  redoubled,  and  with  a  groan  and  a 
heave  the  wagon  creaks  up  the  hither 
bank,  and  is  once  more  on  level  and 
firm  ground;  thence  it  is  but  a  few 
hundred  yards   into  camp,   and    while 
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every  one  is  congratulating  and  prais- 
ing himself  at  the  top  of  his  voice  for 
having  done  the  lion's  share  of  the 
work,— every  one,  that  is  to  say,  except- 
ing the  driver,  who  is  by  this  time  too 
hoarse  for  conversation,— we  hurry 
back,  and  having  picked  out  a 
fair-sized  packing-case  from  among 
the  miscellaneous  items  strewing  the 
ground,  and  looked  out  a  hammer  and 
nails,  quickly  form  a  receptacle  for  the 
two  captives,  which,  with  their  limbs 
at  last  unbound,  are  soon  in  compar- 
ative comfort,  and  even  grabbing  sav- 
agely at  a  few  morsels  of  meat  offered 
them  upon  the  end  of  a  stick.  We  can 
elalwrate  better  arrangements  to-mor- 
row. In  the  meantime,  after  a  light 
meal,  it  is  a  luxury  to  be  able  at  last 
to  get  between  the  blankets  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

The  wind  died  down  at  sunset,  and 
the  hot  blustering  day  has  given  place 
to  one  of  those  delightful  still  African 
nights,  when  the  temperature  seems 
the  very  acme  of  perfection,  and  the 
stars  shine  clear  and  steady  out  of  a 
vault  of  deepest  indigo.  The  noises  of 
the  kraal  die  away,  and  there  are  at 
last  only  heard  the  usual  sounds  of  the 
tropical  night,  the  calls  of  the  night 
birds,  the  chirping  of  the  crickets,  and 
the  voices  of  the  bull -frogs.  A  reed- 
buck  whistles  not  far  from  the  kraal, 
warning  his  mate  of  some  danger  real 
or  fancied,  and  from  the  river  comes 
once  the  "kwag.  kwag,  kwag"  of  some 
zebras  slaking  their  thirst.  Prom  far 
away  there  reach  us  more  indefinite 
sounds,  so  faintly  borne  that  they  may 
be  anything,  and  as  we  dimly  speculate 
about  their  nature,  they  merge  into 
the  realm  of  dreamland,  and  we  fall 
asleep. 
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"Munquamne  reponamT" 

Dear  James,  I  have  your  card; 
And,  under  protest,  I  will  go 
Next  Sunday  afternoon  and  throw 
Upon  your  private  picture-show 

A  cursory  regard. 

As  for  my  sense  of  paint, 
I  never  could  contrive  to  tell 
Whether  it's  handled  ill  or  well, 
Though  I  appreciate  the  smell, 

Which  turns  me  sick  and  faint. 

And  I  can  seldom  judge 
What  the  design  is  meant  to  be, 
Or  know,  without  a  printed  key, 
A  "nocturne"  from  a  "symphony," 

Or  either  from  a  smudge. 

Still,  as  your  card  has  shown, 
If  honestly  it  seems  to  you 
My  patronage  is  worth  a  sou 
It*s  not  for  me  to  take  a  view 

Less  sanguine  than  your  own. 

Besides,  I  like  to  think 
I'll  find  some  living  pictures  there 
(Women  of  fashion,  wondrous  fair. 
Come  to  expose  their  fresh  spring- wear) 

And  lots  to  eat  and  drink. 

But  if  I  prattle  Art, 
Praising  your  work's  ideal  aim, 
Don't  hope  to  make  me  buy  the  same, 
If  that  is  your  insidious  game 

I  simply  will  not  part 

For  well  your  conscience  knows 
That  you  in  turn  would  smile  awry. 
Finding  my  humor  fairly  dry, 
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Were  I  to  hint  that  you  should  buy 
The  stuff  that  I  compose. 


Some  day  I'll  hold  a  test: 
I  too  will  circulate  a  card 
And  rope  you  in  to  listen  hard 
While  the  chefs  d'asuvre  of  me  the  bard 

Are  flung  from  off  my  chest. 

Some  sultry  afternoon 
I  picture  you,  profoundly  bored, 
Hearing  my  epic,  Gideon's  Sword, 
Followed  by  Lines  to  One  Adored, 

Jetsam  and  Nuts  in  June. 

Round  you  shall  lie  whole  reams 
Of  order  forms  that  quote  the  charge 
For  luxe-editions  wide  of  marge. 
And  I  will  watch  you  gaze  at  large 

Musing  on  other  themes. 

Owen  Seaman. 


Pouch. 


"LOS  PEARES,  UN  MINUTO." 

The  line  ran  close  beside  the  Minho,  power.  Then,  the  sun  rose  in  all  its 
which  foamed  and  brawled  in  the  deep  glory,  and  as  the  train  slowly  crawled 
channel  it  had  cut  between  the  hills,  past,  jangling  and  creaking  like  a  bul- 
Along  the  banks  thickets  of  oleanders  lock-cart,  all  the  old  agricultural  life. 
grew,  mixed  here  and  there  with  tama-  such  as  that  which  Theocritus  or  Colu- 
risks.  Clouds  of  white  mist,  raised  by  mella  have  described,  was  plain  in  all 
the  sun  after  a  touch  of  frost,  hung  the  beauty  of  its  old-world  siinpleness 
over  everything,  shrouding  the  chest-  and  charm.  Impassive  men  stood  herd- 
nut  forests,  half-way  up  the  trees,  leav-  ing  sheep,  leaning  upon  their  sticks, 
ing  their  tops,  as  it  were,  detached  und  Girls  held  sleek,  coffee-colored  cows 
floating  in  the  air.  by  a  long  rope  to  graze,  and  twirled 

It  lingered  in   the  stacks  of  maize,  their  distaffs,   as   they   watched   them 

making     them     look     like     bee-hives,  eat.     Women  washed  clothes,  at  great 

About    the    curious    little    hutches    of  stone  tanks  fed  by  a  rill  that  issued 

rough  stone,  in  which  the  peasants  in  from  the  rocks,  conducted  in  a  cane, 

Galicia  store  their  Indian  corn,  It  clung,  and  over-arched  with  vines, 

leaving  their  squat  stone  crosses,  sus-  As  they  knelt  in  a  row,  dressed  in 

pended  in  the  air  without  a  base,  as  bright  red  and  yellow  petticoats,  with 

if,  by  a  perpetual  miracle,  they  were  scarlet  handkerchiefs  upon  their  heads, 

sustained,    through    some    mysterious  their  wooden  shoes  appearing  like  ca- 
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noes  behind  their  tucked-up  skirts, 
they  sang,  a  natural,  harsh,  wild  song 
that  penetrated  to  the  marrow  of  the 
bones.  Sometimes  from  other  work- 
ing places  or  from  fields, .  other  high 
voices  answered  them,  and  so  a  dia- 
logue went  on,  just  as  it  passes  be- 
tween birds  unseen  in  a  deep  wood,  all 
in  a  minor  key.  Primitive  bullock- 
wagons,  with  solid  wheels,  and  sides 
of  wicker-work,  like  those  on  Roman 
coins,  slowly  crawled  on  the  roads. 
The  gentle  oxen,  swaying  to  and  fro, 
just  as  a  man  walks,  wrapped  in  a 
Spanish  cloak,  appeared  fabulous  as 
they  turned  towards  each  other,  when 
the  driver  touched  them  with  his  goad, 
or  called  them  by  their  names,  exhort- 
ing them  to  be  themselves  and  pull. 
The  wheels  creaked  with  a  jarring 
sound,  and  seemed  to  sing  as  if  a 
swarm  of  bees  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  axle,  making  a  noise  which,  as  the 
peasants  say,  both  stimulates  the 
beasts  and  frightens  wolves,  and  is 
agreeable  to  those  who  do  not  care  for 
progress  and  modernity,  or  the  sharp 
whiz  of  steam. 

Under  the  brown-tiled  eaves  long 
rows  of  maize-cobs  ripened  in  the  sun, 
and  on  the  bushes  here  and  there  red 
and  blue  rags,  and  petticoats  were 
hung  to  dry,  and  stood  out  blotchily, 
like  colors  on  a  painter's  palette, 
against  the  grass,  and  the  metallic-look- 
ing scrub  of  arbutus. 

In  the  minute  and  old-world  gardens 
grew  patches  of  cabbages,  upon  high 
stalks,  like  that  which  the  old-fash- 
ioned Scotch  knew  as  "long  kale,"  and 
by  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  houses 
plants  of  red  salvia,  and  underneath 
the  pollard  oak  trees,  the  autumn  cro- 
cus spotted  the  grass  like  stars.  Up 
many  of  the  hills  terraces  of  vines,  all 
turning  red  and  purple,  mounted  in 
tiers,  and  through  the  gorges  now  and 
then  a  distant  bagpipe  wailed  like  a 
soul  in  pain. 

As  the  train   wriggled  like  a  snake 


through  tunnels,  the  engine  taking  the 
short  curves  just  as  a  bicyclist  wheels 
in  and  out  of  heavy  traffic  in  a  street, 
creeping  along  the  edge  of  precipices, 
and  then  emerging  once  again  through 
woods  into  the  cultivated  fields,  it 
passed  a  village,  and  drew  up  at  a  lit- 
tle station,  near  the  river's  bank.  A 
crowd  blocked  all  the  place,  and  on  the 
houses  men  stood  gazing;  boys  seated 
in  the  trees  looked  down  upon  the  lines; 
and  as  the  porter,  in  a  nasal  voice, 
called  "Los  Peares,  un  Minuto,"  it  was 
at  once  apparent  that  the  cry  was  quite 
illusory,  for  piles  of  boxes,  bags,  and 
bedding  crowded  the  platform,  whilst 
the  perspiring  station  master  struggled 
in  vain  to  make  a  passage  to  the  train. 
The,  crowd  surged  to  and  fro,  and  to 
the  questions  of  the  passengers,  women 
in  tears,  and  boys  excited  by  the  crush 
and  noise,  replied  that  the  whole  ham- 
let known  as  Val  de  Cabras  was  going 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  taking  their  priest 
with  them,  to  found  another  Val  de 
Cabras,  out  on  the  southern  plains.  As 
always  happens  in  a  country  such  as 
Spain,  where  time  is  of  no  value,  the 
people  rushed  about  as  if  the  Day  of 
Judgment  were  at  hand.  The  station- 
master,  who,  if  no  one  had  been  in  the 
train  would  have  allowed  it  minutes 
Iwyond  its  time,  was  sweating  blood 
and  water  to  get  every  one  on  board. 
Old  women  hugged  their  sons,  and  men 
stood  stifling  down  their  tears,  their 
patched  and  parti-colored  clothes  look- 
ing in  keeping  with  the  scene.  Girls 
raised  an  almost  Arab  wail,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  stood  the  priest, 
a  stalwart,  red-cheeked  countryman, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  people,  who 
held  him,  some  by  his  hands,  some  by 
the  lappel  of  his  coat,  and  all  pressed 
round  him  as  a  swarming  hive  presses 
about  its  queen,  conscious  he  was  the 
centre  of  their  little  world,  wrenched  up 
from  its  foundations  and  so  soon  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  mysterious  continent 
l»eyond  the  seas,  which  either  swallows 
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up  their  fellows,  just  as  a  fish  sucks 
down  a  fly,  or  else  returns  them,  rich 
and  unrecognizable,  at  the  end  of  years. 
And  as  the  people  struggled  round  the 
priest,  those  who  had  elected  to  remain 
liehind,  kissing  his  clothes,  the  men 
grasping  his  hands  in  theirs — hard, 
horny  and  deformed  by  toil — and  ask- 
ing for  his  blessing,  he  turned  now  and 
again  towards  the  gate,  behind  which 
stood  a  row  of  donkeys  and  of  mules, 
tied  up  to  posts,  with  colored  blankets 
on  their  saddles,  and  their  heads  nod- 
ding in  the  sun.  Women,  with  col- 
ored flannel  petticoats,  red,  green,  and 
yellow,  like  a  bed  of  tulips,  clattered 
across  the  platform  in  their  wooden 
clogs,  and  boys  raised  the  shrill  cry 
they  use  in  Portugal  and  in  Galicia 
when  excited,  which  sounds  like  a 
horse  neighing,  and  from  the  crowd  of 
hot,  perspiring  men  and  women  there 
came  a  smell  as  of  wild  animals, 
mixed  with  the  scent  of  bundles  of  salt 
lish,  which  almost  all  of  them  bore  in 
their  hands.  Some  dragged  great  par- 
cels wrapped  in  striped  blankets  tied 
with  innumerable  knots,  and  others 
carried  on  their  shoulders  the  little  ark- 
shaped  trunks,  covered  with  cow  skin 
with  the  hair  on,  that  look  as  if  they 
had  been  made  upon  the  pattern  of  a 
medieval  coffin,  which,  on  a  platform, 
seem  as  if  they  mourned  the  bullock- 
wagon  where  they  had  passed  their 
lives. 

Hard,  knotted  hands  reached  out  and 
grasped,  for  the  last  time,  others  as 
hard  and  toil-stained,  which  were 
thrust  towards  them  through  the  pal- 
ings, and  men  clasped  one  another  with 
their  heads  looking  over  each  other's 
shoulders,  just  as  the  patriarchs  of 
Scripture  embraced  and  wept  upon  each 
others*  breasts,  and  quite  as  naturally. 
A  universal  sob  shook  the  whole  crowd, 
which  billowed  to  and  fro.  like  water 
agitated  in  a  tank,  resisting  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  station  master  to  get  the 
train  away  at  its  appointed  time. 


At  last,  when  all  the  bundles  and 
the  trunks,  the  water-bottles,  and  the 
poor  household  treasures,  which  the  ex- 
cited villagers,  driven  from  their  idyl- 
lic old-world  life  by  weighing-down 
taxation,  were  taking  with  them,  to 
wring  and  salve  their  hearts  in  the 
New  World,  were  put  on  board,  the 
priest  was  left  alone,  holding  a  bulky 
umbrella  in  his  hand.  The  porter 
clanged  upon  the  bell,  the  futile  horn, 
which  hangs  upon  a  nail  in  Spanish 
stations,  tootled  feebly,  and  deep  down 
below,  the  Minho  dashing  through  the 
rocks,  roared  a  farewell  to  those  who, 
in  the  future,  would,  in  the  rivers  they 
would  know,  hear  nothing  but  an  oily 
gurgle,  and  the  occasional  hollow 
sound  of  the  alluvial  soil  as  it  fell  into 
the  deep  and  muddy  stream,  that  had 
undermined  the  banks. 

The  emigrants  all  climbed  into  the 
train,  and  from  the  crowd  assembled 
rose  a  cry,  "The  blessing,  father;  bless 
us  once  more  before  you  go";  but  he, 
standing  with  one  foot  on  the  steps, 
stili  looked  towards  the  palings,  when 
through  the  crowd  a  breathless  boy 
came  forcing  his  way,  and  dragging  by 
a  string  a  white  and  liver-colored 
pointer,  which,  when  it  saw  the  priest, 
rushed  forward,  and  fawned  upon  his 
knees. 

Handing  his  umbrella  to  a  woman  in 
the  train,  he  drew  his  left  hand  hur- 
riedly across  his  face,  leaving  a  snufTy 
mark,  where  it  had  met  the  tear,  and 
then,  patting  the  dog  upon  his  head, 
murmured:  "Adios,  Navarro,"  and  with 
an  effort  and  a  gulp,  steadily  gave  his 
blessing,  as  the  companion  of  his  ram- 
bles whined  and  strained  upon  the  rope. 

Hough,  friendly  hands  stretched  out 
and  drew  the  priest  into  the  train, 
which,  after  jolting  heavily,  began  to 
wind  about  through  the  deep  cuttings 
in  the  rocks,  emerging  now  and  then 
close  to  the  road,  on  which  stood  groups 
of  people,  waving  and  shouting  their 
farewells.       Just  as  it  passed  the  last 
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house  of  the  village  running  close  to 
the  road,  an  olive-colored  man  upon  a 
mule,  stood  in  his  stirrups,  and  with 
uplifted  hand  made  a  cross  in  the  air, 
as  the  train,  gathering  way,  slipped 
past  and,  entering  a  tunnel,  was  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost  to  those  who,  stand- 
ing on  the  platform,  stood  waving 
handkerchiefs,  and  gazed  with  yearn- 
ing eyes  at  the  last  carriages  as  they 
vanished  from  their  sight.  Then  it 
emerged  again  into  the  sun,  and  a  girl 
washing  by  a  stream,  her  donkey  tied 
beside  her,  putting  one  arm  across  its 
neck,  waved  a  red  dripping  petticoat, 
and  the  train,  puffing  and  snorting, 
resolutely  set  its  face  towards  that 
Buenos  Ay  res  which  was  to  make  and 
mar  its  freight. 

It  bore  them  westward  towards  a 
land  bare  of  traditions,  of  vegetation, 
of  everything  that  hitherto  had  made 
their  lives;  a  land  in  which  their  chil- 
dren would  be  educated  men,  not  know- 
ing good  from  evil,  as  their  fathers  in 
a  rudimentary  way  had  dimly  compre- 
hended them,  where  they  would  eat 
their  fill  and  lose  their  individuality, 
becoming  uncomprehending  instru- 
ments of  the  greatness  of  a  vast  em- 
pire, and  from  whence  they  would  re- 
gard Galicia  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
contempt  and  pity,  after  the  fashion  of 
self-educated  men. 

But  every  puff  the  wheezing  engine 
made,  it  took  the  emigrants  further 
away  from  their  old,  hungry,  but 
idyllic  life;  further  away  from  bee- 
hives, made  from  the  section  of  a  cork 
tree,  and  laid  in  rows  amongst  the  lav- 
ender and  thyme;  further  away  from 
the  sleek,  mild-eyed  oxen,  and  from 
the  "romeria,"  where  they  had  danced 
"inuifteiras*'  to  the  sound  of  "gaita" 
and  of  pipe. 

No  more  the  ploughman  in  the  de- 
serted Val  de  Cabras  would  return 
home  at  night,  carrying  his  plough, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  ploughmen  of 
whom   the  Georgics   treat,   or  girls  at 

Thf  Nation. 


evening  time  gather  round  the  steps  of 
the  stone  fountains  and  gossip  as  their 
hooped  wooden  buckets  automatically 
were  filled  through  long  tin  pipes,  fitted 
upon  the  iron  nozzle,  where  the  water 
flowed.  Lovers  would  no  more  linger 
in  the  oak  woods  of  an  evening,  and 
tell  the  tale  that  never  wearies  those 
who  tell  or  listen  to  It,  whether 
amongst  the  cistus-carpeted  "robledos" 
of  Galicia,  or  in  the  alleys  of  a  town. 
Each  jolt  and  jerk  upon  the  coupling 
chain,  and  each  white  bellowing  burst 
of  steam,  left  the  deserted  village  more 
deserted,  more  given  over  to  the  decay 
that  soon  would  settle  on  it,  when  in 
the  winter  nights  the  snow  would  lodge 
unheeded  on  the  roofs,  and  the  wolves 
scamper  through  the  streets. 

And  as  it  twisted  on  the  track,  wind- 
ing and  wheeling  through  the  tunnels, 
and  emerging  now  and  then  into  the 
sunshine,  the  people,  sitting  hunched 
amongst  their  bundles,  broke  Into  a 
high-pitched  song,  which  floated  in  the 
balmy,  pine-scented  air,  and  was  taken 
up  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
train.  Cistus  and  lavender,  thyme, 
burnet,  and  wild  marjoram,  german- 
der, and  the  dead  leaves  of  oak  and 
chestnut,  gave  out  their  aromatic 
scent,  and  floating  in  the  sun,  white 
butterflies  were  borne  across  the 
Minho,  skimming  the  streams,  and 
soaring  steadily  across  the  linns. 

Nature  had  put  on  all  her  charms,  to 
make  the  parting  bitter,  and  to  fix  more 
firmly  an  eternal  sad  recollection  in 
their  minds  of  their  lost  homes.  Noth- 
ing was  left  of  the  departing  village, 
but  the  name,  and  a  few  elders,  who 
had  remained  behind  to  hunger  and 
neglect;  and  in  some  other  village,  per- 
haps, Navarro,  left  to  the  care  of  some 
strange  priest,  sorrowed  and  wondered, 
for  the  great  Power  that  chastens 
whom  He  cares  for,  extends  a  hand 
even  upon  the  dogs  of  those  He  blesses 
with  His  love. 

R.  B.  Cinminffhame  Graham. 
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A  year  passed  and  Dick  was  still  at 
Kordinghee.  The  cold  weather  with 
its  camps  and  shikar  had  been  a  brief 
respite,  but  the  hot  weather  set  in  be- 
fore the  end  of  February.  In  June 
Dick  found  himself  praying  for  the 
rains  that  did  not  come.  In  the  first 
week  of  July  heavy  thunderstorms 
swept  over  Kordinghee,  promising  re- 
lief. A  few  mocking  raindrops  spat- 
tered-on  the  roof  and  the  clouds  passed 
over,  leaving  the  earth  parched.  There 
was  no  green  underfoot,  no  blue  over- 
head, no  color  anywhere;  only  a  cop- 
per earth  melting  in  the  horizon  into  a 
copper  sky. 

When  the  second  week  of  July 
opened,  and  the  monsoon  had  not 
broken,  the  heat  became  almost  unen- 
durable. Since  March  Dick  had  slept 
in  the  garden;  but,  inside  or  out,  sleep 
needed  a  deal  of  wooing.  Through  the 
night  the  brain-fever  bird  shrieked  in 
crescendo  from  the  millingtonia,  a  shrill 
insistent  persecution.  In  the  fields  all 
round,  where  urchins  were  scaring  the 
bats  from  the  mangoes,  the  intermit- 
tent drumming  of  kerosene  oil-tins 
made  night  hideous.  Siva's  bull  broke 
into  Dick's  garden,  .and  nosed  and 
grunted  among  the  withered  Ipomaeas. 
Dick  lay  on  his  Palghat  sleeping-mat 
and  perspired  in  the  still  air.  He  threw 
off  his  pyjama-coat  and  perspired  still. 
When  a  leaf  stirred  he  put  it  on  again 
and  perspired  more.  The  long  shad- 
ows of  the  cocoanut  palms  threw  a  de- 
ceitful shade  across  the  grass  in  which 
there  was  no  coolth.  Their  great 
fronds  glittered  with  a  metallic  sheen. 
The  very  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to 
emit  heat,  and  as  her  silver  car  crossed 
the  sky  Dick  rose  hour  by  hour  and 
dragged  his  bed  farther  into  the 
shade. 


It  was  on  such  a  night  that  the  in- 
former came.  Dick  lay  in  the  border- 
land of  sleep.  He  was  not  awake, 
though  he  heard  all  the  hours  strike. 
He  was  not  asleep,  for  he  knew  he  was 
in  bed  trying  to  sleep.  His  brain  re- 
ceived the  images  of  sleep,  and  was 
only  half  deceived  by  them.  They  took 
the  form  of  conspirators,  lurked  behind 
the  dark  croton  hedge,  passed  stealth- 
ily over  moonlit  spaces  to  stab  victims 
in  the  shadow  beyond  viler  than  them- 
selves. For  a  whole  week  Dick  had 
been  absorbed  in  a  criminal  case  that 
had  baffled  him,  and  that  evening  his 
inspector  had  unravelled  the  intrigue 
for  him,  discovering  subtle  motives 
that  had  been  unintelligible,  revealing 
a  network  of  by -issues  too  sordid  to  be 
believed.  Dick  lived  in  perplexity;  he 
could  not  understand  the  native  mind — 
he  lost  himself  in  the  tortuousness  of  it. 
And  now  at  night  intrigues  thickened 
round  him.  At  ten  he  despised  them 
as  vain  menaces;  at  eleven  he  was  a  lit- 
tle troubled  by  them;  at  twelve  they 
became  uncomfortably  insistent;  at  one 
he  was  mercifully  in  their  grasp. 

And  then  he  heard  a  voice. 

It  is  not  really  a  voice,  he  thought; 
I  am  dreaming  dreams.  None  of  these 
shapes  are  real.  I  must  shake  them 
off:  but  if  I  make  the  effort  I  will  wake 
up,  and  then  I  will  not  be  able  to  go  to 
sleep  again. 

Again  the  voice  spoke:  "Presence, 
Presence,  hear  me, — there  is  trouble.'* 

Dick  turned  over  uneasily  on  his 
side.  The  voice  penetrated  his  dreams. 
Consciousness  came  to  him  like  a  flood, 
sagging  through  his  fiction-haunted 
brain.  The  figure  beside  his  bed  was 
substantial.  He  saw  an  old  man,  a 
priest,  with  a  shaven  head  and  a  thin 
emaciated  figure,  naked  except  for  a 
loin-cloth. 

44 Who  are  you?**  Dick  said,  "and  why 
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have  you  come  to  me  in  the  middle  of 
the  night?" 

"At  what  other  hour  could  I  ap- 
proach the  Presence  unobserved?" 

"What  do  you  want?  what  is  in  your 
mind  that  you  should  be  afraid  to  come 
to  me  by  the  light  of  day?" 

"Lord,    it   is   a   very   secret   matter: 
murder  is  being  done." 
"Where  do  you  come  from?" 
"From  the  palace:  but  it  is  a  very 
secret  matter.      Great  persons  are  con- 
cerned." 

"Speak  openly — conceal  nothing." 
"The  Flower  Wife  is  being  poisoned 
by  Venkata  Sastri." 

"How  do  you  come  by  this?" 
"It  is  known  by  many  in  the  palace." 
"And  who  are  you?    Seat  yourself, 
and  unfold  your  tale." 

The  old  man  sat  on  the  grass,  Bud- 
dha-wise, his  ankles  interlaced:  the 
strong  moonlight  shone  on  his  pate 
and  revealed  every  wrinkle  of  his  brow, 
every  knob  and  depression  of  his  bony 
frame.  It  played  in  the  interstices  of 
his  bead  necklace. 

"Three  months  ago,"  he  said,  "it  be- 
came known  that  Parbuti  Rani  was 
with  child.  Since  that  day  she  has 
been  dying." 

"And  this,  you  think,  is  the  act  of 
Venkata  Sastri  the  Astrologer,  the 
Chandra  Raja's  man?" 

"Sahib,  r  know  it— God  knows  It." 
"Have  you   any  evidence,  any   wit- 
nesses?" 

"They  are  afraid — they  will  not 
speak." 
"And  you — why  dare  you  speak?" 
"Sahib,  I  am  an  old  man.  I  am  wait- 
ing to  die.  What  else  is  there  for  me 
to  fear?  I  am  a  Brahmin  of  Kadain- 
kotah.  The  Raja  sent  me  in  the  train 
of  Parbuti  Bibi  to  Kordinghee.  Your 
honor  knows  the  danger  there  is  for 
her  here.  At  first  Lajvanti  Rani  In- 
stalled a  fakir  in  the  house  to  destroy 
her  with  magical  charms.  Now  Ven- 
kata Sastri  is  employing  poison.     Kord- 


inghee is  an  old  man  without  authority. 
His  mind  is  impaired  with  excess — his 
body  also.    Lajvanti  Rani  is  without 
child — she  is  barren.       If  no  child  is 
born  to  Parbuti,  the  Flower  Wife,  the 
Chandra  Raja  succeeds  to  the  yadi,  and 
after  him  his  sons.      He  is  an  evil  man; 
he  comes  and  goes  in  the  Palace  when 
and   where   he    will,    and   no   word    is 
said." 
"And  has  Parbuti  Rani  no  party?" 
"Sahib,  she  is  of  no  account.       She 
has  only  an  old  waiting-woman  to  tend 
her.      All  the  zenana  ladies  slight  her. 
Before    the    coining   of    the    heir    was 
known   she   wished   to  die.       No  one 
came  near  her  but  left  a  thorn  rank- 
ling.      To  make   her  suffer  indignity 
was  a  game  the  ladies  played.      They 
called  her  *the  pauper  girl.*      She  has 
no  jewels  worth  a  Ugha.x    Kadamkotah 
seut  her  undowered:  her  clothes  were 
mean.      Even  at  her  betrothal  she  was 
shamed.       When  the  nephew  was  in-, 
vested   with   the   holy  thread  she  en- 
treated me  with  tears  to  go  to  her  fa- 
ther and  bring  her  all — all  the  jewels 
in  his  house.      She  wore  them  and  re- 
turned   them    secretly    the   next   day. 
Even  so  she  was  a  poor  woman  among 
the  others.       The  Raja   is  demented. 
Lajvanti   Rani   diverts   his   gifts   cun- 
ningly as  a  ryot  turns  a  water-channel 
into  his  own   fields.       Yet  there  was 
safety  in  it,  for  \Vhere  pride  has  no  legs 
there  is  no  cause  to  fly.     Now  another 
proverb  fits.       Bare  acres  are  a  safe- 
guard when  the  country  is  overrun,  but 
where  the  harvest  is  rich  sword  is  the 
sickle." 
"To  reap  husbandman  and  crop?" 
"To  lay  both  waste.      The  Presence 
is  wise." 
"Does  Kadamkotah  know?" 
"He   is  coming.       The  old  servant 
sent  him  word  that  his  daughter  is  sick. 
But  what  can  he  do?      Three  parts  of 
his  estate  are  mortgaged  to  Kording- 
hee." 
1 A  piece  of  land  nearly  equivalent  to  an  I 
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44 Will  you  lay  an  information  V" 

44 What  would  it  avail,  sahib?  Who 
would  dare  to  act?  The  Sircar  sleeps 
the  other  side  of  the  hills.  The  niu- 
naif  is  a  timid  man;  he  is  avaricious; 
he  is  not  of  the  sahib's  race." 

"The  arm  of  the  Sircar  is  long." 
Dick  said.  But  he  knew  the  old  man 
spoke  the  truth.  A  woman  might  be 
murdered  like  a  rat  in  the  palace  and 
the  world  hear  nothing.  Who  was  to 
enter  the  zenana?  How  was  one  to 
know  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive? 
In  Gooma,  near  by.  Government  had 
paid  an  annuity  to  an  old  dowager 
seven  years  after  she  had  died.  Kord- 
inghee  was  more  remote.  It  was  an 
outlying  subdivision  separated  from 
the  district  to  which  it  was  attached 
officially  by  a  thinly-populated  malari- 
ous mountain-range — an  old-world,  con- 
servative, Brahmin-ridden  place  where 
prejudices  ran  strong  and  authority  re- 
sided in  priests  who  were  guided  in 
their  counsels  by  a  self-interest  to 
which  the  Raja*s  family  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  palace  knew  how  to  minis- 
ter. Caste  was  rigidly  observed  there. 
The  observances  of  ritual  existed  in- 
tact as  they  had  done  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years.  The  Brahmins  enjoyed 
their  prescribed  circle  of  sanctity 
within  a  wide  radius:  pariahs  receded 
at  their  approach,  fearful  lest  they 
should  defile  the  air  they  breathed.  No- 
where was  birth  more  respected. 

The  Raja,  a  Ksatriya,  whose  family 
was  of  immemorial  antiquity,  was  a 
weak-minded  debauchee,  but  not  imbe- 
cile enough  to  be  deposed.  The  col- 
lector of  the  district  had  represented  to 
headquarters  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  that 
the  estate  should  be  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  a  Euro- 
pean manager  appointed.  But  while 
the  proposal  was  being  considered, 
news  of  it  leaked  out  and  was  com- 
municated to  Kordinghee.  where  it  was 
resented  so  bitterly  by  the  Raja's  fam- 


ily that  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop.  Kordinghee  was  a  dangerous 
place  to  stir  up,  and  the  official  world 
was  well  content  if  nothing  was  heard 
of  it.  Thus  the  attitude  of  the  local 
government  to  the  Zemiudari  became 
one  of  those  questions  which  were 
docketed  to  be  taken  in  hand  when 
more  urgent  matters  admitted.  In  the 
meantime  Bose  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
man  for  the  spot.  He  was  not  likely 
to  stir  up  muddy  waters,  or  to  go  an 
inch  beyond  official  orders.  He  might 
be  trusted  never  to  undertake  a  re- 
sponsibility. And  this  '  was  exactly 
what  Government  wanted,  since  they 
had  no  strong  man  of  initiative  thej- 
could  spare  to  put  on  guard  until  their 
views  as  to  the  Kordinghee  question 
had  crystallized  into  something  like  a 
definite  policy. 

Dick  lay  still  and  pondered  over  it 
all.  If  the  Rani  died  suddenly  he 
could  not  act  without  a  civil  warrant 
for  a  post-in ortein.  He  knew  that  Bose 
would  do  nothing.  The  Bengali  was 
much  too  cautious  to  stake  his  official 
career  on  the  word  of  one  irresponsible 
witness,  who  would  almost  certainly 
be  bribed  or  intimidated  to  perjure  him- 
self at  the  trial.  Yet  Dick  was  confi- 
dent that  the  old  man  spoke  the  truth. 

4*I  hear  Bose  Sahib  is  somewhere 
away  in  the  district."  he  said.  "Do 
you  know  where  he  is?" 

"He  is  at  Mahendrapuram." 

Again  Dick  fell  into  silence.  Mahen- 
drapuram  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  away  in  the  hills,  and  there  was 
no  telegraph.  He  revolved  many  is- 
sues in  his  mind.  Whatever  happened 
he  would  do  the  straight,  disinterested 
thing.  Then  all  at  once  he  was  filled 
with  an  illuminating  prescience  of  what 
this  news  might  mean  to  him.  The 
glow  of  imminent  and  decisive  combat, 
the  exaltation  of  a  crisis  to  be  met 
and  determined  by  himself  alone, 
thrilled  through  him.  quickening  his 
pulses.      He  turned  to  the  Brahmin. 
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"Now  leave  me,  old  man,**  he  said. 
"You  did  well  to  come  to  me.  If  the 
Rani  still  lives,  return  at  the  same 
hour  to-morrow  night." 

The  Brahmin  rose.  "If  it  be  God's 
will,"  he  said,  "that  the  Rani  be 
avenged,  the  Presence  is  the  avenger 
chosen." 

When  he  had  gone.  Dick  sank  into  a 
peaceful  sleep.  The  cries  of  the  ur- 
chins scaring  away  the  bats  from  the 
mango-trees  and  the  beating  of  their 
tin  drums  acclaimed  him  leader  as  he 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  men  scattering 
the  rioters.  Then  the  consciousness  of 
Veronica's  presence  interpenetrated  his 
dreams.  She  became  real,  tangible! 
She  was  sitting  by  his  side  under  the 
three  elms  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the 
love-light  in  her  eyes.  And  there  was 
something  of  pride  and  confidence  in 
them  that  had  lurked  there  before  un- 
der the  long  gray  lashes,  but  now  shone 
transcendent  to  consecrate  her  proven 
cavalier.  He  woke  to  the  touch  of  her 
lips.  The  almond-scented  fragrance  of 
them  lingered  with  him  as  the  sun  rose 
at  Kordinghee. 

VI. 

It  was  Wednesday,  and  the  dAk  run- 
ner with  the  English  mail  was  due  at 
Kordinghee  between  six  and  seven  in 
the  morning.  Dick  listened  for  him 
by  his  compound  gate.  The  man  wore 
a  loin-cloth  and  sandals,  and  carried  a 
staff  with  jingling  bells  to  frighten  the 
wild  beasts.  His  long  black  hair  curl- 
ing crisply  upwards  hung  loose  behind 
and  jogged  on  his  shoulders  as  he  ran 
In  time  with  his  bells.  When  he  passed 
Dick  rode  after  him  to  the  post-office. 
He  saw  the  bag  opened,  detached  Ve- 
ronica's large  square  gray  envelope  in 
a  moment,  took  care  that  it  was 
stamped  before  any  other,  and  carried 
it  off  to  his  bungalow. 

Kordinghee  had  entered  so  much 
into  Dick's  soul  that  he  began  to  think 
of  the  life  there  as  the  normal  Anglo- 


Indian  existence.  It  made  Veronica 
seem  so  infinitely  remote.  In  his 
weekly  letters  to  her  he  extenuated 
nothing.  He  dwelt  on  the  loneliness 
and  stagnation  of  the  place,  the  almost 
insupportable  heat  of  it,  the  enervating 
steaminess  of  the  rains,  the  malaria 
which  no  one  escaped,  the  plague  of  in- 
sects and  snakes,  and  the  mould  and 
mildew  that  invaded  everything.  .  He 
explained  that  these  hardships  were  the 
everyday  facts  of  life,  and  that  there 
were  no  luxuries  to  mitigate  them. 
Good  servants  refused  to  stay  in  Kord- 
inghee, and  one  was  waited  on  by  dirty, 
uncouth  men,  who  stole  and  lied  and 
were  incorrigibly  stupid.  Nothing 
could  be  bought  in  the  bazaar  except 
tough  goat  and  chicken.  And  meals 
alternated  between  different  prepara- 
tions of  these  dainties  badly  cooked  in 
rancid  ghee  and  served  up  with  insipid 
native  vegetables. 

Dick  told  Veronica  all  this.  Yet  her 
letters  were  always  cheerful,  making 
light  of  everything,  saying  that  noth- 
ing mattered  so  long  as  she  and  Dick 
were  together,  and  that  the  only  dread- 
ful thing  which  could  happen  would  be 
for  them  to  be  separated  until  she  was 
an  old  woman,  scraggy  and  thirty,  and 
Dick  did  not  care  for  her  any  more. 

She  would  have  come  to  him  if  he 
had  let  her.  But  to  take  advantage  of 
her  courage  and  devotion,  when  she 
insisted  on  doing  so,  knowing  the  kind 
of  life  she  would  have  to  lead, — the 
idea  of  it  never  crossed  Dick's  mind. 

So  he  saw  Veronica  receding  from 
him.  The  months  instead  of  bringing 
them  nearer  seemed  to  leave  them 
farther  apart.  Dick  said  he  had  no 
right  to  marry  until  he  could  send  her 
to  the  hills  for  eight  months  in  the  year 
in  case  he  was  stationed  at  a  place  like 
Kordinghee. 

But  Wednesday  was  always  a  happy 
day.  Veronica's  letter  pierced  the  deep- 
est gloom. 

**I   love  a   hot  climate,"  she   wrote. 
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"Anything  is  better  than  these  horrid 
raw  English  winters,  and  the  summers 
are  getting  almost  as  bad.  I  could 
never  be  lonely  anywhere  so  long  as  I 
had  you.  The  snakes  and  Insects  are 
horrid,  but  we  will  keep  a  man  espe- 
cially to  go  round  killing  them  all  day. 
I  don't  mind  about  the  tough  goat  and 
mutton.  I  never  liked  any  kind  of 
meat  very  much.  Besides,  I  am  learn- 
ing to  cook,  and  I  will  be  able  to  make 
you  the  most  lovely  little  cakes  and 
meringues.  It  is  silly  of  you  not  to  let 
me  come,  Dick,  because  I  know  you 
want  me.  But  it  will  be  all  right.  I 
feel  C3rtaln  we  will  be  together  before 
a  year,  and  not  at  Kordinghee." 

Veronica's  letter  made  him  happier 
than  he  had  ever  been  at  Kordinghee. 
The  vision  of  her,  glad  and  confident 
and  triumphing  in  her  proven  faith  In 
him,  had  come  like  an  omen  on  his  reso- 
lution. Her  caress  at  dawn  was  a 
fairy  spell  which  tumbled  over  all  the 
dragons  of  officialdom.  The  Collector 
of  the  District,  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  the  Deputy  Inspector-General, 
the  Inspector-General  himself,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Presidency,  would  stand 
by  in  helpless  protest,  while  he,  Dick 
French,  Probationary  Acting  Assistant- 
Superintendent  of  Police,  would  enter 
the  lists  and  give  them  a  lead.  They 
had  no  Kordinghee  policy:  then  he 
would  give  them  one.  And  he  would 
take  the  initiative  in  such  a  way  that 
they  would  have  to  see  it  through.  The 
situation  loomed  immense  to  Dick.  It 
played  havoc  with  his  modesty. 

The  day  passed,  and  as  there  had 
been  no  wailing  in  the  street.  Dick 
gathered  that  the  Rani  still  lived.  At 
ha  If -pa  8 1  ten  he  went  to  inspect  the 
sentry  at  the  Treasury.  He  was  strol- 
ling back  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
when  the  old  Brahmin  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  and  stood  in  his 
path. 

"The  Flower  Wife  is  dead,"  he  said. 

"When  did  she  die?" 


"At  nine.  The  day  is  one  of  ill- 
omen  for  the  house.  The  Chandra 
Raja  would  have  been  better  pleased 
if  she  had  passed  in  the  last  phase  of 
the  moon's  orbit." 

"When  is  the  burning?" 

"At  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
ghat." 

"Has  Kadamkotah  come?" 

"He  has  not  yet  come.  What  will 
the  Presence  do?" 

Dick  paused,  regarding  him.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  old  man's  story,  but  he  did 
not  trust  the  man. 

"Your  evidence  will  be  sufficient"  he 
said. 

"Before  God  I  will  give  evidence,"  he 
said.  "But  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I 
am  alone  in  this.  The  others  are 
afraid.  And  if  Kadamkotah  does  not 
come,  where  do  I  stand?" 

"You  say  you  will  give  evidence  be- 
fore God,  but  will  you  give  evidence 
before  man?" 

"I  swear  it.  If  I  do  not  speak  the 
truth,  may  I  have  no  friend  to  lay  me 
on  the  ground  when  I  die." 

Dick  looked  into  his  eyes  and  read 
fear  and  cunning  there.  He  knew  the 
old  man  lied,  but  he  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  Telugus  to  resent  it.  So  far 
the  priest  had  been  instinctively  loyal 
to  his  salt,  but  things  had  reached  a 
crisis  in  which  loyalty  meant  chivalry 
— an  alien  plant  in  that  soil.  Men 
might  die  to  preserve  their  caste  or  for 
a  point  of  ritual,  but  Dick  knew  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Kordinghee  who 
would  sacrifice  himself  for  a  generous 
ideal.  In  his  heart  he  had  not  ex- 
pected it.  The  Brahmin  was  no  longer 
an  ally:  he  was  a  source  of  danger. 

"God  dwells  there  where  truth  is 
respected,"  Dick  quoted.  "The  day 
will  come  when  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  bear  witness.  I  have  a  plan  by 
which  I  think  the  Chandra  Raja  and 
Venkata  Sastri  will  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. Your  evidence  will  be  needed. 
But  I  cannot  act  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
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I  will  first  see  Bose  Sahib.  In  the 
meanwhile  bring  ine  news  of  every- 
thing that  goes  on  inside  the  palace." 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 


The  old  man  was  palpably  relieved- 
He  went  off  thinking  that  Dick  haO 
bowed  to  the  inevitable. 

Edmund  Candler. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


TIPPING. 


The  frequency  with  which  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  tips  is  discussed  ex- 
presses the  degree  of  tyranny  which  it 
is  felt  to  exert.  Yet  the  tyranny,  so 
far  from  being  removed,  becomes  even 
more  firmly  established.  If  the  pres- 
sure of  unorganized  public  opinion 
were  of  any  avail,  tipping  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  last  few  years, 
for  in  every  discussion  of  it — and  there 
have  been  many  in  this  period — it  has 
been  held  to  be  a  nuisance  that  in  many 
respects  ought  to  be  abated.  The  law 
against  illicit  commissions  is  only  one 
manifestation  of  the  state  of  feeling 
about  all  kinds  of  unofficial  or  super- 
numerary payments.  If  mere  opin- 
ion, then,  without  a  regularized  plan 
of  action  were  enough,  the  result  would 
certainly  be  felt  by  this  time.  Yet  we 
read  in  an  article  in  the  Times  that  tip- 
ping has  latterly  spread  to  parts  of  the 
world  where  formerly  no  trace  of  it  ex- 
isted, l>ecause  to  tolerate  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  In- 
dependence. To  take  a  sum  of  money 
which  is  obviously  out  of  proportion, 
and  sometimes  quite  fantastically  so. 
to  the  worth  of  the  services  it  is  sup- 
posed to  reward  is  to  enter  into  a  rela- 
tion of  dependence  to  the  giver  and  by 
implication  to  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority. In  countries  where  every  man 
felt  that  he  was  as  good  as  every  one 
else  people  used  to  scorn  the  small  elee- 
mosynary award  as  an  insult.  A  man 
had  no  superiors.  But  the  writer  in 
the  Times  says  that  nowadays  even 
the  "free  miner"  in  the  Western  States 
of  America  will  accept  a  tip  for  show- 


ing you  round  a  placer  camp,  and  evi- 
dently expects  it.  In  Egypt  and  Tur- 
key, he  says,  the  word  "tip"  is  displac- 
ing 'backsheesh."  In  Loudon  he  fluds 
that  the  tip  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing in  amount  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Formerly  "a  piece  of  silver  was  always 
enough  to  awaken  the  waiter's  smile; 
a  few  coppers  were  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  he  would  bring  you  your  hat 
and  coat  with  the  requisite  deference. 
To-day  the  waiter  at  any  good  West- 
end  restaurant  expects  from  15  to  20 
l>er  cent,  on  the  amount  of  your  bill. 
Anything  else  causes  him  to  cast  on 
you  that  look  which  the  boldest  flinch 
from." 

Does  not  that  last  phrase  suggest  the 
explanation  of  the  progress  of  tipping? 
The  writer  in  the  Times,  many  of  whose 
remarks  seem  to  us  to  be  made  on  quite 
insufficient  evidence,  says  that  it  is 
really  the  fault  of  the  management  of 
the  restaurants.  Of  course  there  are 
several  senses  in  which  we  may  speak 
of  its  being  somebody's  fault;  but  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  writer  appears 
to  intend  it  we  should  say  that  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  fault  of  the  managers. 
With  them  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
supply  and  demand.  They  want  their 
labor  as  cheaply  as  they  can  get  it 
compatibly  with  efficiency,  and  if  the 
waiters  are  known  to  receive  handsome 
tips,  the  managers  can  cut  down  their 
wages,  or  even  exact  from  them  a  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  waiting.  The  rise 
in  the  amount  of  tips  could  be  meas- 
ured almost  exactly  if  we  could  ex- 
amine the  wages-bills  in  the  large  res- 
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tan  rants.  Economically  the  managers 
are  no  more  to  blame  than  the  waiters; 
both  want  to  earn  as  much  as  they  can; 
and  as  self-interest  is  the  impulse  of  all 
industrial  endeavor,  it  is  quite  right 
that  they  should  wish  to  do  so.  If 
any  one  is  to  be  blamed,  it  is  the  giver 
of  the  extravagant  tip,  who  yields  to  a 
kind  of  moral  blackmail,  and  is  intimi- 
dated by  "that  look  which  the  boldest 
flinch  from."  If  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  forcing  up  the  scale  of  tips  were 
to  continue  much  further  than  the  point 
it  is  said  to  have  reached  now,  only  the 
rich  would  be  able  to  purchase  in  cer- 
tain restaurants  the  brief  gratification 
of  the  waiter's  smile  or  immunity  from 
the  terrible  look.  And  unless  eco- 
nomic law  is  suspended  in  the  dealings 
of  the  managers  of  restaurants  and 
their  waiters,  it  is  of  course  true  that 
the  waiter  does  not  profit,  or  at  least 
not  for  long,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
increase  of  tips.  The  competition  be- 
comes greater  for  the  most  auriferous 
appointments,  and  the  managers,  re- 
sponding readily  enough  to  the  chang- 
ing indications,  reduce  the  wages  they 
pay  or  increase  their  exactions.  So 
clear  is  this  to  the  waiters  that  they 
often  try  to  free  themselves  from  the 
system   of  tipping  altogether. 

In   every   discussion   of   tipping   we 
have  observed  that  it  is  common  to  de- 
plore the  difficulties  created  for  women. 
No  doubt  a  woman  who  is,  say,  travel- 
ling abroad  and  is  hectored  by  a  bully 
is  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position;  but 
our  own  conviction  is  that,  so  far  as 
indirectly  creating  temptation  for  bul- 
lies and  extortioners  goes  by  the  habit 
of  overpaying,  women  do  not  compare 
with  men.      Men  yield  more  easily  to 
the  moral  blackmail.    A  man  is  more 
apt  to  feel  that  the  charge  of  a  want  of 
generosity    is    damaging    to    his    sex. 
Men  are  less  bold  than  women  in  pay- 
ing cabmen  the  legal  fare:  they  are  far 
more  sensitive  to  the  "look  which  the 
boldest  flinch  from.'*      But  let  us  add 


that  in  the  case  of  paying  cab-drivers 
there  is  the  reservation,  which  may  be 
a  genuine  argument  or  only  a  conven- 
ient excuse  for  not  resisting,  that  a 
cabman  could  perhaps  not  make  a  Jiv- 
ing if  he  never  got  anything  but  his 
exact  fare.  However  that  may  be, 
we  fancy  that  few  women  inflict  on 
themselves  the  torturing  anxiety  con- 
fessed to  by  the  young  man  in  Candida. 
Candida  asks  him,  with  the  sympathetic 
inflection  of  voice  which  would  wring 
confidences  from  a  stone,  why  he  had 
looked  so  haggard  and  worried  in  the 
cab.  "I  was  thinking,"  is  the  answer, 
"what  I  ought  to  pay  the  cabman." 

Not  all  extra  payments  of  monej*  for 
services    rendered    ought   to   be   cata- 
logued as  tips  to  be  condemned.      It  is 
no   tyranny    if   a   man   wishes   to   ac- 
knowledge in  a  material  way  attentive- 
ness  to  his  comfort  or  interests,  and  the 
giver  gains  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
recipient.      The  tyranny  is  maintained 
and  made  acute  entirely  by  those  who 
are  kind  to  themselves  only  by  being 
unfair  to  others.      The  writer  in  the 
Times  says  that  he  saw  some  one  give 
a  porter  half-a-crown  the  other  day  for 
carrying  a  bag  fifty  yards.      When  this 
person  entered  a   carriage  he  held   a 
kind  of  lev£e  of  porters  at  his  door,  all 
of  course  hoping   that   largess  would 
be    showered    upon    them,    and    mean- 
while neglecting  the  wants  of  poorer 
but  more  sensible,  and  we  might  even 
say  less  selfish,   people.       Heavy  tips 
are  the  pauperization  of  manners.      We 
have  often  noticed  that  men  who  habit- 
ually expect  tips  do  not  say  "Thank 
you"  unless  the  tip  is  above  the  aver- 
age, whereas  a  person  who  habitually 
expects  no  more  than  the  fulfilment  of 
the  terms  of  a  definite  bargain  usually 
does  say  "Thank  you."    An  omnibus 
conductor  who  collects  pennies  without 
a  hope  of  windfalls  says  "Thank  you" 
more  often  than  a  cabdriver.      But  if 
heavy  tips  are  the  ruin  of  good  man- 
ners in  the  receiver,  they  are  frequently 
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a  sign  of  bad  breeding  In  the  giver.  No 
well-bred  person  would  ruthlessly  buy 
popularity  for  himself  at  the  cost  of 
being  utterly  inconsiderate  to  his  fel- 
lows. At  least  if  unnecessarily  heavy 
tipping  is  not  a  sort  of  snobbery,  it 
must  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  Rich 
foreigners  on  going  to  a  country 
cheaper  than  their  own  may  easily 
carry  their  standards  of  payment  with 
them  and  do  harm  unwittingly. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  persons  in 
country  houses  where  their  host  and 
his  servants  are  of  their  own  nation- 
ality. Yet  the  writer  in  the  Times  de- 
clares that  it  is  in  country  houses  that 
the  most  odious  abuses  of  tipping  exist. 
Time  was,  he  tells  us,  when  a  man  of 
moderate  means  could  accept  an  in- 
vitation for  a  "week-end"  knowing  that 
a  pound  would  meet  all  the  necessary 
donations,  or  for  a  day's  shooting  know- 
ing that  the  head-keeper  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  pound,  and  his  assistants 
with  half-sovereigns,  or  even  less.  To- 
day, however,  he  says,  five  times  as 
much  is  expected  and  paid  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  if  you  tip  the  chauffeur, 
or  the  groom  who  drives  the  dog-cart, 
according  to  the  old  scale,  his  manner 
is  apt  to  be  positively  impertinent.  He 
records  the  experience  of  one  of  his 
friends  who  offered  a  head-keeper  two 
sovereigns,  whereupon  the  man  put  his 
hand  behind  his  back  and  said,  "This 
is  a  paper  house,  Sir,"  meaning  that  he 
expected  nothing  less  than  five  pounds. 
He  makes  the  reservation  that  there 
are  still  country  houses  where  such 
things  could  not  happen.  But  his  con- 
clusion is  that  it  is  cheaper  as  a  rule 
to  spend  a  "week-end"  at  a  good  hotel 
than  in  a  rich  friend's  house.  We  are 
sure  that  he  has  overstated  the  case, 
perhaps  allowing  exceptional  Instances 
unfairly  to  bias  his  judgment.  The 
houses  where  such  vulgarity  as  he  de- 
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scribes  is  allowed  to  exist  through  the 
complaisance  or  the  negligence  of  the 
host  are  easily  avoided,  and  certainly 
are  not  numerous.  Our  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  better  class  of 
English  servants  are  extraordinarily 
quick  to  estimate  the  paying  capacity 
of  a  guest,  and  are  very  ready  to  ac- 
cept graciously  a  gift  which  they  think 
in  accordance  with  his  means,  however 
small  it  may  be.  The  writer  in  the 
Times  approves  the  plan  adopted  in  one 
private  house  of  forbidding  all  the  ser- 
vants to  accept  money  individually,  and 
of  establishing  a  general  fund  into 
which  presents  may  be  paid  for  dis- 
tribution at  appointed  times.  Person- 
ally we  should  not  care  for  this  method, 
which  makes  a  private  house  too  much 
like  a  club,  unless  we  were  sure  that 
the  abuses  of  tipping  could  not  be  re- 
moved in  any  other  way.  The  "week- 
end" habit  puts  a  great  strain  on  ser- 
vants, and  they  undoubtedly*  deserve 
extra  pay,  especially  for  the  heavy 
work  on  Sundays.  But  we  believe 
that  if  a  kind  of  tariff  were  generally 
consented  to,  and  it  were  regarded  by 
wellbred  people  as  "not  playing  the 
game"  to  exceed  it,  the  fashion  would 
spread,  and  no  one  need  be  in  doubt  as 
to  what  was  expected  of  him.  Among 
a  certain  class  such  a  tariff  has  long 
existed,  and  Is  not  very  high.  If  it  is 
being  widely  disturbed,  as  the  writer  in 
the  Times  implies,  owing  to  the  action 
of  people  who  do  not  know  any  better, 
it  is  possible,  we  should  think,  to  re- 
affirm it  The  obscure  but  efficient 
machinery  notoriously  exists  for  the 
dissemination  of  a  new  fashion  In 
clothes,  in  the  use  of  a  phrase,  and 
even  in  the  manner  of  shaking  hands. 
Why  should  not  this  machinery  be  defi- 
nitely employed  for  the  desirable  pur- 
pose of  imposing  a  universal  rule  of 
honor  about  tips? 
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•  Ml 88  or  Mrs.  Grace  Livingstone  Hill 
Lutz's  "Marcia  Schuyler"  is  a  tale  of  a 
mad  marriage  which  ended  well  in 
spite  of  probability,  and  if  it  were  re- 
lated with  less  attention  to  unimpor- 
tant particulars,  it  would  be  a  charm- 
ing book.  The  heroine,  to  spare  her  sis- 
ter's betrothed  the  unpleasant  experi- 
ence of  returning  to  his-  home  unmar- 
ried, weds  him  herself  when,  on  the 
day  of  her  bridal,  her  sister  runs  away 
with  another  man.  Being  virtuous 
the  two  thus  hastily  joined  are  happy, 
but  not  until  after  many  days  and 
weeks  of  uncomfortable  endurance  of 
the  surprise  of  his  kindred;  of  the  un- 
kindness  of  a  lady  who  had  marked 
him  for  her  own;  the  attempts  of  his 
errant  love  to  return  to  him,  and  the 
unwelcome  attentions  of  a  rather 
clumsy  Lothario.  Marcia  and  David 
are  a  charming  pair  of  lovers  to  re- 
member, although  one  does  have  to 
linger  over  long  to  learn  their  fate. 
J.  B.  Llppincott  Company. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  to  publish 
Captain  Amundsen's  "The  Northwest 
Passage."  The  book  tells  the  story  of 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments in  the  long  history  of  polar  ex- 
ploration, and  it  would  appear  from 
the  reports  of  those  who  have  read  the 
manuscript,  that  it  tells  it  extremely 
well.  The  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  pronounces  it  the 
roost  important  book  in  its  field  since 
Nansen's  "Farthest  North"  and  Bjorns- 
jerne  Bjornson  writes  that  the  book  is 
the  most  entertaining  among  the  whole 
of  the  North  Pole  literature,  and  adds: 

It  possesses  a  peculiar  property 
which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to.  It 
captivates  the  imagination  of  boys  and 
youths  so  strongly  that  it  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  as  every  page  tells  what  a 
precious  treasure  n  hen  1  thy  and  vigor- 
ous body  is,  and   what  a  courageous 


spirit  it  imparts;  the  result  is  that  your 
Book,  from  the  Polar  Regions,  has  be- 
come a  boon  to  the  Norwegian  youths, 
who  will  strive  to  accomplish  similar 
things. 

Mr.  Holman  Day's  "King  Spruce"  de- 
mands the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  forestry,  in  the  relations  of  small 
capitalists  and  great,  and  in  a  good  love 
story.  Whether  by  good  luck  or  by 
the  reading  of  all  previous  fiction  de- 
scribing Maine  lumbering  from  the 
day  of  "Richard  Edmy"  to  the  present 
year,  the  author  has  avoided  the  hack- 
neyed scenes  and  personages,  and  has 
made  a  story  of  originality  and  power, 
and  he  writes  with  the  ease  of  perfect 
knowledge.  Not  often  does  one  feel 
like  pardoning  a  real  poet  for  laying 
aside  his  lyre  for  another  instrument; 
but,  good  as  Mr.  Day's  verse  is,  his 
story  is  better.  May  Heaven  forgive 
his  publishers  for  calling  it  the  "Lorna 
Doone  of  the  Woods!"  Imagine  John 
Ridd  a  peaceful  looking  college  man 
among  giant  lumber  men,  and  Lorna  a 
lumber  king's  daughter  living  in  her 
father's  comfortable  home!  "King 
Spruce"  has  no  need  of  praise  by  infer- 
ential comparison.   Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  opening  chapters  of  Miss  Alice 
Brown's  "Rose  MacLeod,"  coming  un- 
der attention  while  the  mind  was  yet 
tingling  with  the  impression  of  Miss 
Sedgwick's  "A  Fountain  Sealed,"  en- 
couraged the  suspicion  that  the  two  au- 
thors had  happened  to  encounter  one 
and  the  same  female  prig,  and  had 
yielded  to  the  irresistible  impulse 
natural  to  truthful  and  just  women,  to 
set  her  forth  as  they  saw  her.  Miss 
Brown's  Electra  was  a  shade  less  vol- 
uble and  plausible  than  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's Imogen,  but  she  was  almost 
equally  addicted  to  clothing  ugly  inten- 
tions In  fine  words,  and  she  had  not 
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Imogen's  excuse  of  inheriting  disagree- 
able traits  and  unfounded  prejudices, 
and  one  half -feared  that  she,  too,  was 
eventually  to  triumph  over  the  finer 
natures  to  which  she  was  opposed. 
Evidently  Miss  Brown's  book  must 
have  been  completed  before  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's was  published,  and  what  more 
probable  than  that  they  should  choose 
similar  paths  for  similar  characters? 
The  event  proved  the  fear  to  have  been 
groundless,  and  the  sole  victim  of  Elec- 
tro's temperament  is  herself,  and  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  "Rose  MacLeod" 
one  sees  her  going  forth  to  certain 
discomfiture  and  most  unpleasant  en- 
lightenment, and  instead  of  her  steal- 
ing the  lover  of  a  better  woman,  her 
own  escapes  from  her.  As  to  the  other 
personages  in  the  two  stories,  none  in 
the  later  reflects  any  in  the  earlier,  al- 
though possibly  Markham  MacLeod 
may  be  no  bad  likeness  of  Imogen's  fa- 
ther, who  must  have  been  a  miracle  of 
moral  ugliness,  but  MacLeod's  daugh- 
ter, Rose,  is  evidently  "only  the  child  of 
her  mother."  Reared  by  him,  in  the 
sophistries  of  certain  sects  of  world 
reformers,  she  has  innocently  sinned 
against  social  laws,  but  is  too  clear  of 
intellect  and  just  in  reasoning  to  reckon 
herself  as  needing  repentance,  and 
quite  impervious  to  the  assaults  of 
Electro's  narrow  bigotry.  Victorious 
against  her,  she  triumphs  also  in  win- 
ning the  man  whom  she  loves  to  aban- 
don his  position  of  self-abnegation  and 
to  do  himself  justice,  and  she  success- 
fully frees  herself  from  the  bondage 
into  which  her  father  casts  nearly  all 
who  come  under  his  influence.  In  Mac- 
Leod himself,  although  he  is  visible  in 
but  a  few  scenes,  Miss  Brown  has  made 
a  masterly  sketch  of  the  "philan- 
thropic" charlatan,  strong,  voluble,  un- 
scrupulous, overwhelming,  resolved 
against  laboring  with  his  hands,  the 
monstrous  parasite  of  human  foolish- 
ness, and  especially  of  feminine  foolish- 
ness.      The  type  appeared  and  re-ap- 


peared so  often  among  the  English 
speaking  races  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  it  has  been  studied  many 
times,  but  its  blighting  Influence  upon 
those  placed  under  its  shadow  has 
never  been  better  exhibited.  The 
most  original  and  most  striking  charac- 
ters of  the  tale  remain  for  comment; 
first  Osmond,  the  deformed  man  re- 
deemed from  the  bondage  of  his  defect* 
partly  by  his  grandmother's  devotion, 
and  partly  by  his  own  magnificent  force 
of  character,  the  successful  antagonist 
of  evil  in  others,  the  man  who  has  con- 
quered self  and  therefore  dreads 
naught  under  the  hollow  sky;  and  sec- 
ond, Madam  Fulton,  the  perpetual 
child,  whose  moral  sense  has  never  de- 
veloped, but  whose  charm  is  such  that 
the  most  severe  word  that  one  can  ap- 
ply to  her  most  mischievous  prank  is 
"naughty."  If  Osmond  be  a  noble  con- 
ception. Madam  Fulton  is  a  miracle  of 
delicacy.  A  tiny  Dresden  figure,  she 
smiles  elusively  as  she  meditates  upon 
the  book  of  reminiscences,  which  she 
"made  up,"  in  pure  irresponsibility,  be- 
cause she  wanted  money,  and  it  was 
such  fun;  her  pretty  head  is  poised  au- 
daciously as  she  silences  Electro's  plat- 
itudes, and  frightens  her  now  with 
strong  "words,  and  now  with  coquetrleB 
with  her  old  lover,  faithful  to  her  for 
fifty  years  and  tenderly  desirous  of 
making  her  last  days  happy.  The 
wicked  pleasure  of  watching  the  en- 
counters between  her  and  her  painfully 
good  granddaughter,  and  her  acceptance 
of  her  old  lover's  devotion  would  make 
a  book  otherwise  dull  worth  more  thao 
one  reading,  but  they  are  added  to  Rose 
MacLeod  rather  as  a  relief  to  the  se- 
rious plot,  than  as  a  part  of  it.  Old 
lovers  are  not  so  common  in  fiction  that 
Madam  Fulton  and  Billy  Stark  may 
not  be  remembered  for  many  a  season, 
even  remembered  perhaps  when  Os- 
mond is  forgotten.  Houghton,  Mlffllu 
&  Co. 
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All  postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so.    Drafts,  checks,  express 
and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Living  Age  Co. 
Single  Copies  of  The  Lrvme  Age,  16  cents. 
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HOMEKEEPING  HEARTS. 

My  shepherd  sings  of  homely  wit, 

The  simple  things  of  love, 
This  world,  rude  men,  that  strive  in  It 

The  strong  Heaven  up  above. 

Brown  birds  that  sing  upon  the  trees. 
Quaint  flowers  that  open  wide. 

The  stars  that  from  Heaven's  canopies 
Swing  out  at  evening  tide. 

My  shepherd  sings  of  homely  ways. 

No  sterner  is  his  tune 
Than  the  dull  round  of  toilsome  days. 

The  weary  heart  at  noon; 

No  longer  than  the  woman's  clasp 
Tired  shoulders  round  about. 

Nor  stronger  than  the  cottage  hasp 
That  shuts  the  whole  world  out. 

Thus  by  my  door  my  threads  I  twine, 
Happy  the  whole  day  long 

To  bear  this  simple  heart  of  mine 
That  reaches  to  his  song. 

Agnes  Grozier  Herbert son. 

Tu**  Windsor  Magazine, 


THE  VISION. 

I  come  from  lonely  downs  and  silent 
woods, 

'With  winter  in  my  heart,  a  withered 
world, 

A  heavy  weight  of  dark  and  sorrowful 
things, 

Ami  all  my  dreams  spread  out  their 
rainbow  wings, 

Aud  turn  again  to  those  bright  solitudes 

Where  Beauty  met  me  in  a  thousand 
moods. 

And  all  her  shining  banners  were  un- 
furled. .  .  . 

And  where  I  snatched  from  the  sweet 
hands  of  Spring 

A  crystal  cup  and  drank  a  mystic  wine. 

And  walked  alone  a  secret  perfumed 
way, 

And  saw  the  glittering  Angels  at  their 
play, 

And  heard  the  golden  birds  of  Heaven 
sing, 

And  woke  ...  to  find  white  lilies  clus- 
tering 

And  all  the  emerald  wood  an  empty 

v  shrine, 

Fragrant  with  myrrh  aud  frankincense 
and  spice, 


And  echoing  yet  the  flutes  of  Para- 
dise. .  . . 

Olive  Dougla*. 

The  Academy, 


BALLADE     OF     THE     WORLD     IN 
SHADOW. 

Dead   are  the   gods  that  our  fathers 
knew. 
Less  than  the  least  of  their  chariot- 
eers, 
One  with  the  Titans  they  overthrew. 
Borne  on  the  wind  of  the  faithless 

years 
As  the  blown  dust  of  a  people's  fears 
Are  the  strown  fires  of  their  wisdom's 
breath; 
Mocking  with  laughter  its  saints  and 
seers, 
The  mad   world   sweeps   through   the 
dark  to  death. 

Keeping    course    through    the    endless 
blue, 
Blind   with  sorrow  and  spent  with 
Jeers, 
The    old    world    swings    through    the 
worlds  made  new. 
Fond  and  vain  are  the  pomps  man 

rears. 
All  his  life  is  a  wind  that  veers — 
Time  the  old  in  his  wisdom  saith— 

Dost  lies  light  on  your  dancing  peers. 
The   mad   world   sweeps   through   the 
dark  to  death. 

Rose-time  fades  to  the  time  of  rue. 

Love  is  a  vessel  that  no  man  steers. 

Now,  ere  the  singers  be  faint  and  few. 

Mouthing    dumbly,    with    deafened 

ears, 
Sing,    make    merry,    and    kiss   your 
dears: 
For  the  world  is  weary,  and  hasteneth, 
Down    the    shadow    no    dawn-star 
clears, 
The   mad   world   sweeps  through   the 
dark  to  death. 

UENTOI. 
Rust-red  halberds  and  broken  spears. 

Prime,  they  are  spoil  for  Astoreth. 
She  is  the  last  lover  each  man  hears. 
The  mad  world  sweeps  through  the 
dark  to  death. 

Ethel  Talbot. 

The  Nation, 
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THE  PRESENT  TENDENCIES  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


If  about  the  year  1830t  a  little  before 
or  after  the  battle  of  Hernani,  some 
foreign  editor  had  thought  of  interro- 
gating a  French  writer  upon  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  French  literature,  I 
imagine  that  the  answer  would  have 
been  easy  and  clear.  The  French  au- 
thor would  have  replied  pretty  much 
to  this  effect:  "We  have  two  opposite 
schools,  the  Classicists  and  the  Ro- 
manticists. The  one  school  is  gaining 
and  the  other  losing  ground  every  day. 
The  Classicists  are  bent  on  maintaining 
all  ancient  forms,  as  consecrated  bv 
tradition — the  pompous  Ode.  the  majes- 
tic Alexandrines,  divided  into  two  heni- 
istichs  and  marching  two  and  two;  the 
tragedy  with  its  three  unities;  aca- 
demic eloquence  and  light  poetry;  such 
are  the  Conservatives.  The  Romantic- 
ists want  to  overturn  all  that;  to 
crumble  up  the  verse,  to  introduce  a 
familiar  style  into  poetry  and  eloquence 
and  accurate  expressions  and  the  pic- 
turesque into  language,  to  enlarge  all 
I  boundaries  and  mingle  all  forms-  these 
are  the  Revolutionaries/'  If  asked  to 
define  more  precisely  the  spirit  of  Ro- 
manticism and  show  in  what  essential 
points  it  differed  from  Classicism,  our 
author  would  perhaps  have  found  more 
difficulty;  but  he  could  at  least  have 
said  that  Romanticism  was  in  revolt 
against  social  and  moral  as  well  as  lit- 
erary rules,  that  being  strongly  colored 
by  Individualism  It  declared  for  the 
passions — whatever  their  objects  or 
forms — a  kind  of  worship  which  glori- 
fied them  and  thought  of  nothing  less 
than  using  them  to  "purify  the  soul*'  as 
they  used  to  say  In  Corneille's  time; 
that  it  prized  imagination  more  than 
reason.  Shakespeare  rather  than  Ra- 
cine, the  Gothic  cathedrals  above  the 
Parthenon;  and  our  questioner  would 
have  arrived  at  an  idea  sufficiently 
dear,  though  somewhat  summary  and 


simplified,  of  the  two  currents  in 
French  literature  then  in  vogue;  the 
one  strong  like  a  river  continually 
swelled  by  new  affluents  and  about  to 
overflow  its  banks,  the  other  like  a  riv- 
ulet whose  source  has  run  dry  and 
which  has  only  a  few  drops  of  water  in 
its  arid  bed. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  same 
question  had  been  put  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  say  at  the  end  of  that 
year  1857  which  witnessed  the  appear- 
ance of  Gustave  Flaubert's  Madame 
Bovarp,  of  Charles  Baudelaire's  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mai,  and  of  Hippolyte  Taine's 
first  Essays  in  Criticism  and  History,  all 
this  coming  two  years  later  than  the 
Demi-monde  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fits. 
It  would  still  have  been  possible  to  re- 
ply without  any  great  trouble.  "Cer- 
tainly," one  would  have  said,  "Roman- 
ticism is  not  dead,  and  its  masters  hold 
their  prestige.  Did  not  Victor  Hugo 
only  last  year  send  to  us  from  his  place 
of  exile  Les  Contemplations  t  Is  not 
Michelet  still  the  most  admired  of  all 
who  give  themselves  to  recalling  the 
past?  Is  not  Georges  Sand  the  most 
fashionable  of  romancers  and  Dumas 
pere  the  most  popular?  And  if  Mus- 
set  is  just  dead,  is  not  Lamartine  still 
alive  and  at  work,  though  in  old  age? 
Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
wind  has  changed.  The  Romantic 
rhetoric  has  had  its  day;  the  young 
writers  avoid  its  grandiloquent  decla- 
mations and  look  for  expressions  more 
nicely  moulded  to  the  thought;  grand 
gestures,  extravagant  sensibility,  tem- 
pestuous passion  are  coming  to  look  a 
little  ridiculous;  people  are  trying  to 
express  with  precision  the  sentiments 
which  they  feel  without  inflating  them, 
to  describe  life  as  it  really  is,  without 
embellishment  or  make-up:  the  refine- 
ments and  methods  of  exact  science 
tend  to  intrude  into  criticism,  and  it 
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may  be  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  it  will  be  proposed  to  apply  to 
history  and  literature  a  procedure  like 
that  which  is  used  in  natural  history." 
Again,  any  one  can  easily  make  out 
the  main  outlines  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  pass  over  a  somewhat  shorter 
period.  So  many  events  have  hap- 
pened that  ideas  have  moved  faster. 
The  Empire  is  fallen  and  the  Republic 
installed— the  Republic  of  which  Thiers 
said— as  was  still  believed— "The  Re- 
public will  be  Conservative  or  it  will 
cease  to  exist."  We  are  in  1878. 
Sully-Prudhomme  is  publishing  La  Jus- 
tice, last  year  Emlle  Zola  produced 
L'Assommoir,  which  has  made  a  great 
stir,  and  is  about  to  be  staged,  and  Al- 
phonse  Daudet  Le  Nabab.  Taine  is 
working  at  the  continuation  of  his 
Origines  de  la  France  Contempvraine. 
Brunetiere  has  begun  in  the  Revue  de* 
deux  Mondes  the  series  of  his  solid  and 
vigorous  articles.  The  splendid  old  age 
of  Victor  Hugo  in  its  decline  touches 
with  gold  what  remains  of  Romantic- 
ism, like  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
falling  on  a  ruin.  Renan  lends  to 
everything  that  he  touches  the  grace  of 
his  wonderful  spirit  Dumas  fits,  Emile 
Augier,  Sardou  reign  supreme  at  the 
theatre,  where  Henri  Becque  has  al- 
ready made  his  dtbut  with  works  which 
hardly  seem  to  give  promise  of  Les 
Corbeaux,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 
waiting  its  time  in  the  portfolios  of  the 
Comtdie  Francaise.  It  has  become  a 
more  difficult  task  to  disengage  amid 
these  various  elements  any  common 
traits.  But  if  the  law  of  differentia- 
tion is  at  work  as  usual,  if  there  is  a 
multiplication  of  programmes,  if  aes- 
thetics are  tending  to  split  up,  there  is 
at  least  one  word,  one  ticket,  which 
forms  the  strategic  point  in  the  literary 
battle:  it  is  the  word  Naturalism.  Zola 
invented  it,  or  at  all  events  brought  it 
out;  it  was  he  who  had  searched  for  its 
formula,  and  discovered  it  in  the  course 
of   a   somewhat  rapid  expedition  into 


the  MMicinc  Experknentale  of  Claude 
Bernard.  The  word  has  made  its  for- 
tune; it  applies  to  philosophic  as  well 
as  to  literary  tendencies.  Zola  indeed 
tries  to  introduce  it  into  politics  when 
he  declares  that  the  Republic  "will  be 
Naturalist  or  It  will  cease  to  exist." 
Two  camps  are  formed;  people  are  for 
or  against  Naturalism.  To  be  against 
it  is  not  a  positive  programme;  the 
army  of  the  opponents  is  composed  of 
very  heterogeneous  elements;  it  is  not 
yet  perceived  that  the  same  is  also  true 
of  its  partisans.  Remarkable  as  are 
the  works  which  it  has  produced.  Natu- 
ralism has  not  lasted  ten  years.  Its 
walls  have  been  breached  ever  since 
1885,  ruin  threatens  it.  Carried  away 
by  its  doctrine,  it  had  gone  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  positivism,  and  had 
withdrawn  further  and  further  from  all 
interest  in  the  inner  life.  Now  come 
the  psychologists,  who  are  bringing 
back  into  credit  the  delicate  or  refined 
study  of  the  feelings.  Now  come  also 
the  Moralists  who  discuss  their  prob- 
lems. Naturalism  disdains  poetry,  but 
Verlalne  comes  In  with  a  growing  repu- 
tation, and  restores  it  to  the  favor  of 
les  jeunes;  the  symbolists  and  deca- 
dents unite  or  quarrel  among  them- 
selves; small  schools  are  multiplied  like 
so  many  heretical  chapels  round  a 
church.  To  answer  the  question  sup- 
posed to  be  put,  it  would  now  be  need- 
ful to  adopt  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
to  take  the  risk  of  laborious  definitions, 
to  measure  the  degrees  of  yes  and  no, 
distinguishing  different  noisy  doctrines 
which  never  enjoy  a  to-morrow,  or 
works  whose  renown  is  totally  forgot- 
ten. 

However,  all  these  little  chapels 
tumble  down  one  after  the  other.  We 
no  longer  even  look  for  labels  to  stick 
on  the  bottles.  One  of  them  objects 
to  all  "isms,"  though  these  are  so  con- 
venient; another  to  all  "schools,'* 
though  they  bring  such  charming  com- 
radeship   and    help    to    make    works 
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known.  Every  one  retires  to  his  own 
corner  and  works  for  himself.  Mas- 
set  once  said: 

Je  ne  sais  comment  je  vais  je  ne  sais  ou. 

This  saying  is  more  and  more  descrip- 
tive of  every  one.  And  here  we  see 
the  first  and  most  striking  characteris- 
tic of  our  literature  of  the  present  day; 
It  has  no  general  tendencies  which  can 
readily  be  defined  or  explained.  It 
moves  because  everything  moves,  it 
marches  rapidly  because  everything 
marches  rapidly,  it  evolves  because 
everything  evolves.  But  we  must  re- 
nounce the  task  of  finding  a  formula 
for  it,  or  stating  in  a  few  clear  words 
in  what  direction  or  to  what  destiny  it 
is  moving.  All  that  can  be  attempted 
Is  to  indicate  a  few  luminous  points 
which  can  perhaps  be  distinguished; 
and  even  so  there  is  no  little  risk  of 
deceiving  oneself,  as  often  happens 
when  one  attempts  definitions  of  this 
kind. 


But  first  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on 
the  first  characteristic  which  I  have 
Just  indicated — the  lack  of  general  ten- 
dencies. A  phenomenon  has  appeared 
in  our  literature  somewhat  like  what 
we  have  long  since  perceived  in  mod- 
ern architecture:  it  is  composite,  dis- 
parate, formed  out  of  elements  the 
sources  of  which  can  be  traced  and 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  it.  The 
greatest  success  in  our  theatre  in  late 
years  has  been  attained  by  a  romantic 
drama — the  best  in  my  opinion  of  all 
romantic  dramas — Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
1807.  Two  or  three  days  after  the 
triumph  of  this  play,  the  brilliance  of 
which  remains  unparalleled,  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  our  psychological 
drama — I  am  tempted  to  speak  of  it  as 
classical,  almost  Racinian — he  Passt, 
by  Georges  de  Porto-Riche,  passed  al- 
most without  notice.  From  that  mo- 
ment various  pieces  in  verse  arose  here 


and  there,  the  form  of  which  recalled 
that  of  Cyrano,  and  they  reaped  occa- 
sionally some  of  its  success,  but  at  the 
same  time  works  of  all  sorts  abounded, 
sad,  merry,  vulgar,  realistic,  fantastic, 
impressionist,  plays  with  a  purpose, 
comedies  of  incident,  dishevelled  plays 
derived  from  the  old  melodrama  and 
popular  plays  derived  from  L'Assom- 
moir.  The  public,  teased  and  irreso- 
lute, threw  itself  now  in  one  direction, 
now  in  another,  hailing  with  joy  to- 
day the  thing  it  had  hissed  down  yes- 
terday, or  vice  versa,  unconscious  of  its 
own  doings.  The  managers  required 
the  theatrical  providers  to  change  their 
style  according  to  what  was  in  vogue; 
either  simultaneously  or  in  turn  every 
recipe  was  tried,  just  as  people  fly 
desperately  to  every  remedy  in  a  case 
of  illness.  A  small  number  of  writers, 
amongst  whom  should  be  mentioned 
the  author  of  La  Course  du  Flambeau, 
M.  Paul  Hervleu,  held  on  their  own 
way  through  this  hustling,  allowing 
none  of  these  Illusions  of  art  or  of  suc- 
cess to  solicit  or  distract  them. 

It  is  indeed  on  the  stage  that  this 
phenomenon  of  dissipation  is  most 
striking,  because  there  its  characteris- 
tics are  to  some  extent  naturally  exag- 
gerated. But  it  must  also  be  said  of 
other  branches  of  literature.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  only  to  run  through 
the  names  of  our  best  read  poets 
amongst  those  who  have  made  a  repu- 
tation during  the  last  twenty  years: 
Samain,  M.  Henri  de  Regnier,  M.  Au- 
guste  Dorchain,  M.  Jean  Richepin,  M. 
Rivoir,  Mme.  de  Noailles,  Mme.  Ge- 
rard d'Houvllle,  M.  Fernand  Gregh,  etc. 
We  need  only  write  down  these  names 
side  by  side  to  realize  at  once  how 
distinctly  Impossible  it  would  be  to 
unite  them  under  a  common  denomi- 
nator. Exposed  to  the  same  influ- 
ences, living  at  the  same  period  in  the 
same  city  and  breathing  the  same  air. 
one  would  almost  say  they  had  set 
themselves  the  task  of  disproving  the 
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theory  of  the  medium  in  which  most 
of  them  have  been  reared. 

Nor  is  there  any  greater  unity  in  the 
novel.  Yet  there,  to  speak  truly,  the 
technique  has  become,  as  it  were, 
equalized;  our  novel  writers  have 
adopted  forms  which  are  similar  or 
which  at  any  rate  might  be  grouped 
into  several  chief  types.  But  the  mat- 
ter which  flows  through  them  is  a  prod- 
uct of  many  alloys.  The  one  whose 
evolution  has  perhaps  been  broadest, 
M.  Paul  Bourget,  began  by  re-establish- 
ing in  a  place  of  honor  the  old  analyt- 
ical novel  (Gruelle  Enigme,  1885);  and 
now  in  his  more  recent  books  he  ap- 
pears to  be  returning  more  and  more 
to  the  Balzac  tradition.  Amongst  the 
rest  there  are  some  who  carry  on  the 
line  of  Naturalism,  and  I  should  men- 
tion in  that  class  an  extremely  remark- 
able but  little-known  book,  Les  Circon- 
stances  de  la  Vie,  by  M.  C.  F.  Ramuz 
(1907);  and  there  are  some,  like  M.  Ele- 
mir  Bourges,  who  are  moving  towards 
Romanticism  through  the  most  refined 
(esthetics;  some,  like  the  Rosny  broth- 
ers, lean  readily  on  scientific  theories 
and  principles;  some  again,  such  as 
Mme.  Marcelle  Tinayre  or  the  brothers 
Margueritte  in  some  of  their  writings, 
remain  above  all  things  psychological; 
and  others  resolutely  attack  social  prob- 
lems, such  as  M.  Marcel  Prevost  and 
M.  Ren6  Bazin  in  their  later  books. 
And  has  not  some  attempt  been  made, 
in  the  footprints  of  M.  Anatole  France, 
to  revive  the  philosophical  novel  and 
the  libertine  or  philosophical  tale  of  the 
eighteenth  century?  So  that  every 
path  is  being  pursued,  haphazard,  and 
on  this  account  one  is  forced  to  admit 
that  there  are  no  general  characteris- 
tics outstanding  in  the  run  of  the 
French  novel  of  to-day. 

It  is  possible  that  the  increased  dif- 
fusion of  foreign  literatures  amongst 
us  has  partly  contributed  to  the  crea- 
ation  and  maintenance  of  this  incohe- 
rence.     It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 


facts  of  the  period  in  which  we  live— 
a  fact  it  is  very  important  to  empha- 
size. Not  that  there  is  anything 
unique  or  new  about  it  in  the  history  of 
our  literature;  France  has  always  been 
much  more  accessible  to  these  infiltra- 
tions than  certain  critics  are  prepared 
to  believe.  She  has  hardly  ever  been 
exclusively  herself  except  in  her  Clas- 
sical period;  before  that  she  had  be- 
come strongly  "Italianized"  and  "Span- 
iardized"  with  Concini,  Mazarin,  the 
Corneille  of  the  Gid  and  the  Menteur, 
les  PrMeuses,  Le  Cavalier  Marin.  Af- 
ter that  period  the  first  Romanticists, 
breaking  away  from  the  degenerate 
Classicists,  renounced  their  national 
masters,  and  went  in  search  of  models 
pretty  well  everywhere.  But  the  mod- 
els concerned  were  always  relatively 
ancient:  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Calderon. 
Their  poetical  matter  had  undergone 
the  crystallization  of  time.  From  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  contemporaries, 
only  the  secrets  of  art,  of  form  and  of 
aesthetics  could  be  sought  from  them; 
thus,  less  direct  and  farther  removed, 
their  action  could  only  be  beneficent, 
and  in  fact  it  worked  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  preceding  age;  they 
were  followed  from  afar  and  their  po- 
etry was  absorbed  without  being  imi- 
tated. Very  differently  have  things 
happened  in  these  latter  years;  the  ma- 
terial which  has  come  over  the  fron- 
tiers from  foreign  literatures  has  been 
quite  hot  and  fresh;  and  its  influence 
has  at  once  become  both  more  active  . 
and  somewhat  sterilizing.  Again,  up  till 
now,  we  have  scarcely  been  acquainted 
with  any  but  our  nearest  neighbors, 
those  who  issued,  like  ourselves,  from 
the  Latin  or  Carlovingian  world.  And 
now  in  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
seen  the  arrival  of  very  different  races, 
distant  peoples,  hitherto  unknown, 
"new"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
who  are  mingling  with  ours  thoughts 
which   have  been  governed  by  quite 
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other  influences,  and  ripened  by  other 
light  and  other  skies.  Is  it  surprising 
that  these  thoughts  have  disturbed  and 
troubled  us,  drawn  us  from  our  normal 
circle  and  at  times  misled  us  and 
thrown  us  into  excesses  contrary  to  our 
true  temperament?  The  intervention 
in  our  development  of  the  Russian  nov- 
elists, which  M.  E.  M.  de  Vogite  has 
described  in  his  famous  and  epoch-mak- 
ing book  (Le  Roman  Russe,  188(5),  and 
then  the  intervention  of  Ibsen,  have 
been  facts  of  the  first  importance.  We 
were  aware  of  it  soon  enough,  and  for 
my  part  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it 
long  ago.  But  what  we  perceived 
rather  confusedly  some  fifteen  years 
ago  we  can  see  more  clearly  to-day. 

A  well-informed  critical  study  would 
have  fine  play  in  following  out  in  our 
literature  the  traces  of  those  invasions, 
and  of  others  also.  The  ve,ry  hour- 
could  be  marked  when  certain  general 
ideas,  which  later  became  common 
ground  and  have  penetrated  to  our 
habits  and  even  to  our  legislation,  slow 
as  it  is  to  change,  entered  upon  the 
scene  and  into  our  books — the  "religion 
of  human  suffering,*'  certain  very  Slav 
forms  of  pity,  the  "rights  of  the  soul,'" 
the  "duty  to  oneself,''  etc.  It  would 
point  out  that  this  intrusion  of  essen- 
tially "northern"  conceptions  had  been 
correspondingly  met  by  an  energetic 
effort  of  our  writers  to  break  with  the 
traditional  framework  of  our  literature 
which  Romanticism  had  done  less  to 
shatter  than  it  was  apt  to  say,  to  en- 
large its  proportions  and  dimensions,  to 
come  nearer  to  the  vast  and  variable 
forms  in  which  the  English  or  Russian 
novels  move,  to  throw  the  stage  open  to 
moral  problems  out  of  which  Ibsen  had 
been  able  to  produce  such  powerfully 
dramatic  effects.  In  pursuing  his  in- 
quiry the  critic  would  indeed  in  no  way 
minimize  our  writers,  nor  make  them 
out  mere  imitators  or  pale  reflections; 
he  would  simply  show  that  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  we  live  thought  can  no- 


where, if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  be 
so  nationally  exclusive;  and  he  would 
show  this  even  in  the  case  of  the  young 
masters  who  are  most  resolutely  at- 
tached to  French  tradition  and  patriot- 
ism— of  M.  Maurice  Barrfcs,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  impregnated  with  Ger- 
manism and  yet  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
great  French  writer.  Is  this  a  good 
thing,  or  is  it  a  misfortune?  I  cannot 
tell.  The  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones and  many  other  inventions 
which  have,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years,  transformed  the  conditions  of 
our  public  and  private  life,  may  be  dis- 
cussed to  infinity,  and  so  may  such 
things  as  democracy,  universal  suf- 
frage, parliamentary  rfyime,  or  personal 
and  compulsory  military  service.  But 
these  things  are  facts,  and  whatever 
one  may  think  of  them  in  the  tribunal 
of  the  conscience,  they  must  be  ac- 
cepted and  reckoned  with.  In  the 
same  way,  perhaps,  with  time,  these 
influences  which  seem  to  us  full  of 
peril  to  our  taste  and  to  our  character, 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  assimi- 
lated, will  in  the  end  become  unified 
and  blended:  perhaps  there  will  come  to 
be  in  the  various  tongues  but  one  single 
"world"  literature,  as  it  has  already 
been  styled,  and  which  has  already  sev- 
eral illustrious  representatives;  perhaps 
we  shall  see  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  writers  whose  works  appear  every- 
where almost  at  the  same  time,  and 
whose  glory  or  popularity  has  no  na- 
tionality. Such  a  result  would  not  be 
achieved,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
some  wastage;  it  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  strongly  accentuated  characters,  of 
the  most  picturesque  elements,  of  that 
local  truth  which  is  always  so  savory, 
but  which  could  not  be  equally  interest- 
ing to  all  the  capitals.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  difficulty  in  believing  that 
good  literature  will  gain  In  beauty  if 
It  continues  its  progress  in  the  direction 
of  cosmopolitanism.      But  it  is  not  In 
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this  domain  alone  that  a  transforma- 
tion is  being  accomplished,  and  that  a 
prodigious  monotony  is  spreading  over 
the  world, 

I  said  above  that,  feeling  powerless 
to  define  with  any  precision  the  "pres- 
ent tendencies  of  French  literature,"  I 
would  endeavor  at  least  to  indicate 
some  essential  points  which  would  be 
of  assistance  in  seeing  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth.  The  invasion  of  foreign 
literatures,  or,  to  speak  exactly,  of  for- 
eign contemporary  writers,  is  the  first, 
and  its  importance  has  been  asserted 
more  than  once.  I  shall  next  describe 
the  growing  interest  in  historical  stud- 
ies of  a  particular  kind. 

This  is  not  new  either.  During  the 
romantic  period  a  certain  number  of 
historical  works  contributed  largely  to 
the  formation  and  diffusion  of  the  new 
literary  ideal;  the  names  of  Augustin 
Thierry,  of  the  Lamartine  of  les  Qiron- 
dins,  and  especially  of  Michelet,  suffice 
to  recall  all  that  Romanticism  owes  to 
history.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  celebrated  productions,  it 
remained  in  the  background.  The 
poets,  playwrights  and  novelists  al- 
ready engrossed  the  largest  share  of  the 
public  favor.  No  historical  success,  not 
even  les  Girondins,  can  be  compared 
with  the  success  of  such  poems  as  the 
early  Meditations,  of  dramas  like  Chat- 
terton  or  Anthony,  of  novels  like  Les 
Miserable*,  or  the  Jvif  Errant,  or  even 
the  Troi8  Mousquet  aires.  Again,  these 
great  historical  works  depended  on  no 
very  strict  method,  nor  even  often  on 
very  careful  documentary  evidence; 
they  were  more  like  vast  essays  in 
which  a  great  writer  expressed  his 
thought  by  the  artistic  correlation  of 
still  recent  events,  which  were  known 
and  which  he  knew  often  better  from 
the  yet  palpitating  accounts  of  wit- 
nesses than  from  authentic  papers. 
His  readers  still  felt  the  vibrations  and 
shudderings  in  the  atmosphere  around 


them.  History  in  these  works  was 
blended  with  the  pamphlet,  and  it 
would  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  at  times  to  trace  the  line  of 
demarcation,  so  contagious  was  the  pas- 
sion which  flowed  through  their  ardent 
pages.  Charmed  to  let  themselves  be 
carried  along  on  irresistible  currents, 
readers  accepted  them  without  criti- 
cism, infinitely  more  susceptible  to  the 
domination  of  talent  than  curious  for 
information  or  desirous  of  seeking  the 
truth. 

Since  those  times,  however,  history 
has  undergone  a  singular  transforma- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  it  has  enlarged 
the  area  of  its  investigations  and  per- 
fected its  method;  on  the  other  it  has 
become  intimate,  unconstrained  and 
specialized.  We  have  historians  who 
are,  above  all,  learned  men,  such  as 
MM.  Seignobos,  Aulard,  Langlois;  we 
have  some  who  are  also  artists,  like 
MM.  Houssaye,  d'Haussonville,  Vandal, 
Masson;  and  we  have  others  who  are 
novelists  as  well,  to  look  for  what  may 
be  called  the  romances  of  history,  or 
if  you  will,  the  dramatic  events  which 
are  "human  documents"  rather  than 
for  historical  documents,  and  they  cap- 
tivate their  readers,  as  a  novel  does, 
by  miscellaneous  facts  and  causes  ctle~ 
bres.  This  form  of  history  has  greatly 
extended  during  the  last  few  years; 
and  it  must  henceforth  be  given  a  place 
side  by  side  with  the  novel,  whose  long 
vogue  it  threatens,  and  whose  great  cir- 
culations it  rivals.  Besides,  Is  not  this 
good  training?  All  forms  of  narrative 
are  analogous;  whether  the  writer 
draws  on  his  inventive  imagination  or 
on  his  documents  to  defray  the  cost  of 
his  stories,  he  employs  methods  which 
are  very  similar.  I  would  add  that ' 
the  fictions  of  the  novelist  may  have 
their  truth,  and  that  per  contra  it  is 
well  to  distrust  the  "truths"  of  history. 
The  latter  are  indeed  very  uncertain, 
however  perfect  the  methods  employed. 
In  dealing  with  facts,  dates,  politics, 
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history  may  no  doubt  realize  Its  pro- 
gramme, but  then  it  only  pleases  the 
specialists,  the  inquirers  and  the 
learned.  When  it  takes  in  hand  per- 
sonages— aud  that  is  what  the  public 
expect  of  it — its  certainties  are  not 
much  more  solid  than  those  of  the 
novel;  but  they  give  the  illusion  of  be- 
ing so,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  ro- 
mantic history  greatly  pleases  our  con- 
temporaries. In  it  they  can  nurse  and 
delude  their  growing  taste  for  exacti- 
tude, and  lull  their  misgivings  as  to 
"what  never  really  happened."  The 
authenticity  of  established  names  and 
dates  quickly  throws  events  into  daz- 
zling light  to  their  eyes.  The  histori- 
cal apparatus  succeeds  in  imposing  on 
them.  Its  domain,  they  consider,  is 
outside  the  imagination  of  the  narra- 
tor; they  ask  for  no  more.  It  is  with 
a  slight  contempt  that  we  lay  down  the 
novel  to  open  a  history  book.  We  are 
persuaded  that  the  latter  is  less  decep- 
tive than  the  former.  This  may  not 
be  true;  but  what  does  that  matter? 
Nothing  increases  the  intensity  of  one's 
emotions  so  much  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  believe  or  to  imagine  that  one  is  not 
experiencing  them  for  nothing,  and 
that  they  have  their  foundation  or  their 
Justification  in  "real  truth." 

One  result  which  we  may  consider 
has  been  achieved  by  this  great  de- 
velopment of  romantic  history  is  the 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  the 
historical  romance,  which,  however,  is 
adorned  by  the  books  of  M.  Maurice 
Mandron  (Le  tournoi  de  Vouplassnns, 
Gaint-Cendre,  etc.).  The  expressions  I 
have  used  serve  to  show  that  there  is 
not  much  more  in  it  than  a  transposing 
of  words;  but  this  transposition  has  per- 
haps a  meaning  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  bring  out  in  my  conclusions. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  affairs  of 
public  life  arouse  the  most  passionate 
interest,  and  in  which  the  conflict  of 
parties  and  the  struggles  of  classes  too 
often  take  a  most  violent  form,  one 


may  expect  to  see  social  questions  in- 
vade the  field  of  literature.  This  is 
what  has  happened  in  fact — not,  in- 
deed, in  poetry,  which  occupies  a  re- 
served territory,  an  "ivory  tower" 
whose  windows  do  not  open  on  the 
street,  but  in  the  drama,  and  still  more 
in  the  novel.  This  feature  is  doubt- 
less no  newer  than  the  one  last  men- 
tioned. Every  one  knows  the  favor 
accorded  to  social  literature  during  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Georges  Sand  made  herself 
illustrious  side  by  side  with  Pierre  Le- 
roux,  who  was  fighting  on  the  field  of 
action,  and  that  Eugene  Stie  achieved 
in  this  line  his  most  popular  successes. 
But  what  is  striking,  wjhat  is  peculiar 
to  our  day,  is  the  degree  of  penetration 
attained  by  social  ideas,  the  general  in- 
terest they  awaken,  the  ease  with 
which  they  develop  in  regions  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  barred. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  reaction  against 
Naturalism  was  marked  by  the  revival 
of  the  psychological  novel;  to-day  we 
see  the  very  writers  who  started  and 
worked  that  movement  abandoning 
their  studies  of  passion  and  sentiment 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  problems, 
of  an  entirely  different  order,  which  ex- 
ercise our  hard-working  democracy. 
M.  Paul  Bourget  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  this.  None  more  resolutely 
than  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  early 
days  to  the  subterranean  regions  of  the 
life  of  the  intellect.  Nor  is  there  any 
one  to-day  who  has  thrown  himself 
with  such  intense  mental  struggle  into 
the  general  consideration  of  the  com- 
plicated processes  of  our  new  social  or- 
ganization. That  he  examines  it  from 
the  most  resolutely  and  passionately 
reactionary  point  of  view  does  not  mat- 
ter. What  interests  us  is  that  this 
"psychologist"  has  become  a  "sociolo- 
gist." and  that  the  passions  of  the 
heart  which  formerly  attracted  him  by 
the  beauty  of  their  play  no  longer  af- 
fect him  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
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connected  with  public  passions,  or 
serve  to  explain  them.  At  the  other 
extreme  is  M.  Paul  Margueritte,  whose 
case  is  no  less  significant.  He  also  be- 
gan with  the  psychological  novel,  with 
those  moving  and  profound  books  en- 
titled Jours  d'tpreuve,  La  Force  des 
C  hoses,  La  Tourmente.  And  his  recent 
works,  written  in  collaboration  with  his 
younger  brother,  almost  all  seek  to 
demonstrate  some  social  theme,  unless, 
like  Ij€  Pii8tne  or  Vanity  they  are  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  equilibrium  of  people's  existence 
caused  by  the  medley  of  classes  and  of 
fortunes.  But  here  we  see  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  symptomatic.  This 
delicate  artist,  having  given  an  account 
of  his  childhood's  memories,  is  not  able 
to  resist  the  unfortunate  temptation  to 
review  them  from  his  present  angle  of 
vision;  and  he  has  spoilt  a  charming 
book,  a  subtle  and  seductive  study  of 
a  child's  soul,  for  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
claiming himself  a  good  Republican!  M. 
Paul  Bourget  and  the  brothers  Margue- 
ritte  are  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
views  of  the  social  phenomena  they  ob- 
serve; to  the  former  these  phenomena 
testify  to  a  total  disintegration;  to  the 
latter  they  announce  the  approach  of  a 
new  era,  in  which  there  will  be  more 
happiness  and  more  justice;  but  both 
the  latter  and  the  former  put  the  same 
ardent  zeal  and  the  same  preaching 
fervor  into  works  whose  forms  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  such  uses  without 
damage.  Legions  block  the  way  behind 
them,  and  what  astonishes  me  is  that 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  dictum  arise 
— a  pendant  to  other  celebrated  formu- 
la?, and  one  good  enough  to  tempt  our 
prophets — literature  will  either  be  so- 
cial or  it  will  cease  to  exist. 

Social  and  political;  since  these  two 
words  are  equally  inseparable  from  one 
another,  now  because  they  mingle,  and 
now  because  they  are  in  contradiction. 
Politics  besides  are  a  powerful  source 
of  interest  and  of  drama,  a  veritable 


passion  which  must  now  be  ranked 
with  other  passions.  In  democratic 
countries  especially  it  absorbs  and  de- 
vours a  number  of  live  forces.  It 
spreads  like  a  contagion,  it  is  the  soul 
of  all  great  incidents,  it  increases  the 
resonance  of  all  the  big  trials,  it  is  a 
marvellous  "bouillon  de  culture"  for  all 
the  microbes  which  move  in  the  veins- 
and  viscera  of  the  body  of  the  nation* 
M.  Jules  Lemaltre  in  his  DtpuM  Lcveou* 
M.  Maurice  Barrea  in  his  Journte  Par- 
letimtfaire  and  his  triology  VEnergie  Na- 
tionale,  M.  Georges  Lecomte  in  Le& 
Valets,  and  many  others  in  how  many 
novels,  plays  and  vaudevilles  have 
striven  to  draw  dramatic  power  or 
comic  effect  from  this  source;  some- 
times they  have  succeeded.  Tragic 
events,  violent  catastrophes,  "affaires" 
which  have  had  a  formidable  notoriety, 
and  one  of  which  has  perhaps  changed 
the  course  of  our  destinies,  prove  how 
rich,  varied,  striking,  terrible  are  the 
elements  which  politics  afford  to  our 
art.  The  misfortune  is  that  reality, 
an  artist  wiser  than  the  cleverest* 
shapes  this  burning  matter  in  such  a 
way  that  no  one  can  touch  it  after  her 
without  either  extinguishing  it  or  cool- 
ing it  down.  Amongst  all  the  works 
inspired  by  the  great  "affaires'*  of  this 
later  period — and  every  one  knows 
there  have  been  enough  of  them — I 
know  only  of  the  first  part  of  Leurs  fig- 
ures in  which  the  artist  has  been  able 
to  extract  from  his  subject  all  the  emo- 
tion which  it  carried.  Except  in  that 
instance  not  one  of  them  has  given  us 
such  thrills  as  were  furnished  by  the 
daily  reports  thrown  together  by  hur- 
ried journalists  who  left  all  their  elo- 
quence to  the  facts  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  permanent  charac- 
teristics of  our  literature  is  that  it  has 
always  given  an  important  rdte— one, 
if  you  will,  out  of  all  proportion — to  the 
passions  of  love.  The  description  of 
the  struggles  in  which  love  engages  in 
the  conflict   with   duty,   which  never 
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tires  the  French  public,  is  the  theme 
of  almost  all  classical  tragedy,  and 
of  the  greater  number  of  our  famous 
novels,  from  the  Princesse  de  Oleves  by 
Madame  de  Lafayette  to  La  Maison  du 
Pich4  by  Marcelle  Tinayre,  passing  by 
the  Lys  dans  la  ValUe  of  Balzac,  Valen- 
tine by  Georges  Sand,  and,  indeed,  how 
many  others!  This  topic  may,  no 
doubt,  still  be  found  in  our  present 
productions,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
it  is  the  whole  soul  or  the  whole  mar- 
row of  them.  The  reason  is  that, 
slowly  as  our  habits  change,  they  are 
nevertheless  in  process  of  change.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  relax- 
ing, as  peevish  spirits  maintain,  or 
whether  they  are  better  or  worse  than 
of  old.  This  alone  is  certain,  that  they 
are  no  longer  quite  the  same.  In 
cases,  of  passion,  as  well  as  in  others, 
the  idea  of  duty,  from  which  Corneille, 
for  instance,  drew  such  magnificent  ef- 
fects, has  lost  part  of  its  rigor,  and 
nothing  more  is  required  to  modify 
large  sections  of  literary  matter.  How, 
for  example,  could  an  inward  struggle 
have  the  same  violence  in  the  minds 
of  husband  and  wife  united  by  bonds 
which  they  consider  indissoluble,  as  it 
has  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know 
that  they  can  break  them  by  means  of 
some  legal  manoeuvre,  for  which  they 
have  only  to  refer  to  a  solicitor  and  an 
advocate?  Can  you  expect  lovers  to 
judge  their  passion  with  the  same  se- 
verity and  to  struggle  against  it  with 
the  same  energy  whether  they  deem  it 
eternally  guilty,  condemned  and  peril- 
ous to  their  honor,  or,  on  the  contrary 
susceptible,  after  some  little  inconven- 
iences, of  receiving  all  the  sanctions  of 
the  law  and  of  public  opinion?  One  of 
the  essential  "springs'*  of  literary 
mechanism  has  been  loosened  by  the 
more  and  more  widespread  idea  of  the 
dissolubility  of  marriage.  The  trouble 
is  to  replace  it.  And  in  seeking  this, 
the  most  original  writers  have  taken 
to  describing  not  the  conflicts  of  pas- 


sion with  duty,  but  its  struggles  with 
itself,  its  spontaneous  anguish,  the 
tragic  fires  which  it  sets  alight,  and  in 
which  it  is  consumed,  and  more  than 
ever  it  is  a  case  of  "Venus  tout  entiere 
a  sa  proie  attachee"  In  invading  these 
hearts  which  are  detached  from  all  re- 
ligious or  moral  faith,  and  from  all 
"prejudices,"  social  or  worldly,  Venua 
no  longer  meets  with  the  barriers 
which  she  formerly  had  to  overthrow; 
she  is  none  the  less  cruel  for  that,  and 
finds  a  thousand  new  ways  of  torturing 
her  victims.  In  this  kind  of  work  the 
Theatre  d' Amour  by  Georges  de  Porto- 
Kiche  is  particularly  characteristic.  In* 
this  piece  we  see  persons  who  are  ab- 
solutely engrossed  by  their  passion  suf- 
fering to  the  point  of  despair  without 
ever  asking  themselves  whether  it  is 
puilty  or  not,  and  only  because  they 
look  to  find  in  it  happiness  or  certainty, 
l>eace  or  exaltation,  security  with  ca- 
price, pleasure  with  dignity,  without 
attaining  to  a  reconciliation  of  these 
contraries.  So  that  in  each  essential 
scene  and  at  each  issue  they  are  crying 
out  at  the  everlasting  misery  of  their 
hearts:  "Alas,  we  have  rent  one  an- 
other like  two  enemies;  irreparable 
words  have  been  said,  I  have  misunder- 
stood you,  you  have  deceived  me,  and 
there  I  am.  We  might  almost  believe 
that  we  are  riveted  to  one  another  by 
all  the  evil  we  have  done  to  each  other, 
by  all  the  infamies  we  have  thrown  in- 
each  other's  faces.  What  a  degrada- 
tion!" *  Or,  again,  that  poignant  cry 
of  Dominique,  in  Le  Passt,  when  she  re- 
jects the  advances  of  her  old  lover, 
whom  she  still  loves  and  who  urges 
her:  "Oh,  my  youth,  my  youth!  to  have 
lost  it  whilst  you  were  not  there!  To 
have  it  no  longer  when  now  at  last 
you  love  me,  and  I  need  it  so  much! 
Alas!  Alas!  I  would  give  you  my 
whole  life,  and  I  am  hardly  beautiful 
enough  for  a  caprice."  ■    If  I  were  to* 

1  Amoureute  ill  8. 
«  Le  Posit,  v.  14. 
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say  that  there  is  nothng  more  human, 
nothing  profounder  in  PMdre  or  in  Ba- 
jazet,  should  I  be  believed?  Yet  here 
passion  is  the  sole  subject;  it  is  of  that 
alone  that  she  thinks;  no  duty  confronts 
her;  it  is  on  her  own  account  that  she 
is  distressed;  she  is  indeed  her  own  ex- 
ecutioner— and  the  torture  is  perfect 
In  pieces  like  he  Voleur,  which  had  a 
triumph  last  year,  or  Samson,  which  is 
being  played  with  success  at  this  mo- 
ment, M.  Bernstein  appears  to  have 
pursued  with  less  art  and  more  brutal- 
ity, a  parallel  path,  and  I  find  it  rather 
curious  to  note  the  pleasure  which  the 
public  takes  in  its  cruel  studies  of  pas- 
sion— pure  and  simple,  if  one  may  say 
so.  They  always  seem  more  immoral 
than  those  in  which  the  old  conflicts 
were  described,  even  if  they  end  iu  the 
most  lamentable  defeats;  it  is  perhaps 
because  they  are  really  non-moral. 
Spectators  and  readers  of  average  judg- 
ment admit  that  passion  carries  it  over 
duty,  vice  over  virtue,  and  evil  over 
good;  but  they  have  more  difficulty  in 
consenting  simply  to  obliterate  the  line 
of  demarcation.  "Entre  les  deux  sen- 
tiers  dont  U  ne  teste  rim" • 

1  am  quite  aware  that  foreign  read- 
ers make  most  serious  complaint  against 
our  writers  of  this  tendency.  Shall  I 
undertake  their  defence?  It  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  the  sub- 
ject I  have  set  myself.  Yet  I  can- 
not refrain  from  reminding  read- 
ers before  I  pass  on  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  a  writer,  so  long  as  he  is 
sincere,  and  does  not  seek  scandals  for 
unnecessary  reasons,  has  an  absolute 
right  to  represent  life  just  as  he  sees, 
observes  or  conceives  it.  He  does  not 
compel  any  one  to  read  his  novels,  or 
to  listen  to  his  plays.  But  if  the  pub- 
lic, who  are  responsible  for  the  choice 
of  their  reading,  or  of  the  plays  they 
see,   have  full  liberty  to  avoid   them 

*  Masaet.    "  Between  the  two  paths  of  which 
nothing  remains." 


when  they  consider  them  unwholesome, 
it  is  important  that  the  writer  should 
preserve  his  liberty  to  treat  every  sub- 
ject as  he  understands  it,  with  such 
reservations  only  as  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  maintain,  and  of  which  he  must  be 
the  judge. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  clear 
unity  in  the  ideas,  as  a  whole,  which 
constitute  the  framework  of  our  liter- 
ature, it  is  no  easier  to  discover  any 
such  unity  in  its  forms,  whether  one 
examines  its  various  classes,  its  moulds, 
its  phraseology,  or  its  vocabulary. 

I  said  above  that  history  appears  to 
be  at  this  moment  the  subject  preferred 
by  readers.  Yet  it  does  not  occupy 
the  kind  of  regal  position  which  trag- 
edy held,  for  instance,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  it  is  a  mere  preference 
and  no  more,  a  vogue  which  answers  to 
the  long-continued  favor  of  the  novel. 
The  novel,  indeed,  which,  with  its  con- 
venient framework  and  its  intentional 
laxity,  suits  so  well  the  literary  taste  of 
a  democratic  age,  a  taste  necessarily 
somewhat  worn,  held  that  regal  posi- 
tion for  a  short  period,  the  period  in 
which  the  great  works  of  Emile  Zola, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  and  then  Guy  de 
Maupassant  were  appearing.  But  it- 
has  lost  it.  In  spite  of  the  talent  dis- 
played by  our  present  novelists, 
amongst  whom  there  are  many  besides 
the  few  I  have  had  occasion  to  name 
who  deserve  mention — in  spite  of  the 
fact  again  that  several  of  them  handle 
their  tools  admirably  and  wield  them 
with  a  splendidly  sure  hand,  and  al- 
though a  very  numerous  public  is  no 
more  weary  of  new  editions  of  famous 
novels  than  the  publishers  are  of  offer- 
ing them,  yet  the  novel  no  longer  at- 
tracts exclusive  attention,  it  is  no 
longer  the  most  effective  means  of 
making  one's  name,  of  becoming  cele- 
brated, or  of  spreading  one's  ideas. 
The  theatre,  which  fifteen  years  ago 
seemed  to  be  falling  into  decay,  has 
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regained  its  lost  ground  and  found  its 
vein — to  apply  to  it  the  word  which 
has  served  as  the  title  of  one  of  its 
greatest    successes    and    has    brought 
good  fortune  to  Alfred  Gapus.      With 
its  emotions,  its  expansive  power,  its 
seductions,   and   its  enormous   profits, 
the  theatre  keeps  its  prestige  among 
authors  as  well  as  with  the  crowd;  it 
has  consequently  taken  from  the  novel 
some  of  its  best  representatives,  such 
as  Paul  Hervieu,  and  one  feels  that  its 
attractive  force  is  acting  on  others  also. 
Paul   Bourget  felt   it  recently,   as   is 
proved  by  the  great  success  of  the  play 
he  wrote  with  a  young  collaborator,  af- 
ter his  novel,  Un  divorce.    It  is  much 
the  same  with  poetry,  which  the  Natu- 
ralists    had     excommunicated.     And 
there  are  some  narrower  literary  walks, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  the  astonishing 
popularity  of  which  should  be  noticed. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  lecture,  dear 
both  to  the  fashionable  and  to  the  pop- 
ulace, which  for  some  takes  the  place 
of  reading  and  for  others  provides  an 
intellectual  and  easily-digested  sketch 
of  the  topics  of  discussion  or  conversa- 
tion, a  way  of  spending  an  idle  hour, 
and  of  seeing  one's  friends  and  being 
seen.      Perhaps    it    partly    owes    its 
vogue  to  the  marvellous  art  displayed 
by  Brunetiere  in  this  line.      We  have 
no  other  lecturer  to-day  to  be  compared 
with  him  for  the  masterly  arrangement 
of  his  material,  his  beauty  of  style,  the 
solidity  of  his  information  and  his  won- 
derful authority  in  speaking;  qualities 
which    made    his    ten    lessons   on    the 
Ortgines  de  VKncyvloiMie,,  delivered  in 
1905  before  the  Lecture  Society,  quite 
unforgettable     and     supreme.       Those 
only  who  heard  them  can  know  their 
full   value.     But   Ren6   Douniie,   Jules 
Lemaltre  and  some  others  still  main- 
tain this   kind  of  exercise   nt   a    very 
honorable  level.       Perhaps  the  lecture 
will  be  the  last  refuse  of  oratory,  for 
one  cannot  say  that  it  has  disappeared, 
though  it  is  in  process  of  transforma- 


tion. We  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
a  sacred  orator  of  equal  renown  to  La- 
cordaire  or  Didon;  and  if  Lent  sermons 
still  attract  a  respectable  audience,  the 
merit  is  perhaps  not  due  to  the  talent 
of  the  preachers.  On  the  other  hand 
the  young  members  of  the  bar,  such 
as  Me.  Henri  Robert,  Me.  Chenu,  Me. 
Decori  and  several  others,  are  on  the 
high  road  to  a  revival  of  its  models, 
and  the  creation  of  an  art  which, 
whilst  breaking  away  from  the  old 
traditions  of  eloquence,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  object,  and  gains  a  po- 
sition by  qualities  which  are  displayed 
and  perfected  from  day  to  day,  so  that 
a  speech  made  by  one  of  them  which 
has  no  vestige  of  resemblance  to  the 
famous  utterances  of  Jules  Favre  or 
Lachaud  is  a  masterpiece  of  precision, 
vigor,  faultless  clarity  and  persuasive 
logic.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  political  speaking,  the  changed  style 
of  which  was  ushered  in  by  such  men 
as  Waldeck-Rousseau,  Clemenceau,  Ri- 
bot,  Poincar4.  Though  perhaps  less 
clever  and  less  perfected  in  their  art 
the  Parliamentarians  who  compel  at- 
tention tend  more  and  more  to  bring 
their  method  into  line  with  that  which 
succeeds  in  the  Courts. 

I  should  fall  too  far  short  of  a  com- 
plete view  if  I  omitted  to  mention,  if 
only  as  a  reminder,  the  songs  (chansons) 
which  are  applauded  by  a  certain  pub- 
lic (I  verily  believe  foreigners  and  tour- 
ists form  the  majority  of  them)  in  res- 
taurants. They  have  a  pieturesque- 
ness  of  a  more  or  less  artificial  or 
highly  spiced  description;  the  ancient 
Chat  Noir,  which  was  the  first  and  the 
most  successful,  has,  I  think,  never 
been  surpassed. 

History,  the  novel,  the  drama,  po- 
etry and  oratory  have  always  devel- 
oped on  parallel  lines,  each  having  its 
periods  of  popularity  and  of  reverse. 
Hut  the  lecture  and  the  souk  have  now 
taken  on  an  importance  which  they 
have  never  had  before. 
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Are  there  in  form — that  is  to  say 
ia  language,  style  and  vocabulary — 
any  general  characteristics  which  tend 
to  prevail?  One  of  the  salient  facts  of 
the  present  and  preceding  periods  has 
been  the  triumph  of  impressionism  in 
painting.  The  art  critics  contributed 
largely  to  preparing  the  way  for  it. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  sensation 
caused  by  the  article  on  "The  Salon" 
of  1866,  which  Emile  Zola  wrote  in 
VEvenement,  and  afterwards  brought 
out  in  a  pamphlet  in  order  to  explain 
the  formulae  of  the  young  School,  to 
trace  its  programme,  and  to  defend  its 
master,  Edouard  Manet,  then  the  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute.  Forty  years 
have  gone  by  since  that  manifesto,  and 
the  battle  has  long  since  been  won. 
The  Olympic,  by  Manet,  which  was  the 
centre  point  of  the  conflict,  is  at  the 
Louvre;  and  no  one  cares  to  deny  that 
it  is  in  its  right  place  beside  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  French  School.  The 
canvases  of  Paul  Cezanne — to  whom 
that  very  "Salon"  of  1866  was  dedi- 
cated— of  Claude  Monnet  and  of  others 
are  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  and 
the  impressionist  aesthetics  more  or  less 
inspire  every  new  production.  Sim- 
ilarly we  have  experienced  and  still 
possess  a  literary  impressionism,  the 
fortune  of  which  has  been  less 
splendid,  but  whose  characteristics 
somewhat  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  impressionist  painters.  No  draw- 
ing, very  little  composition,  a  great 
deal  of  light  and  movement  and 
color;  tones  which  clash  violently 
or  dissolve  boldly:  "blots"  which 
fix  a  rapid  impression,  often  confused 
and  unexplained;  personal  and  fleeting 
vision  preferred  to  a  more  considered, 
attentive  and  synthetic  view;  violent 
effects  obtained  by  surprise;  the  sen- 
tence as  it  were  deprived  of  backbone, 
and  every  effort  of  art  devoted  to  the 
wording;  among  these  efforts  the  ad- 
jective in  description  and  the  noun  in 
dialogue  claiming  even  greater  impor- 


tance at  the  expense  of  the  verb.  Cer- 
tain brilliant  successes,  particularly  in 
the  theatre,  would  incline  us  to  say 
that  this  tendency  has  a  greater  preva- 
lence than  ever;  but  it  will  not  do  to 
forget  that  along  with  these  pieces,  in 
which  all  the  interest  lies  in  the  clash- 
ing of  situations  or  events,  and  not  tin- 
frequently  common  expressions  and  in- 
coherent cries  take  the  place  of  a  dia- 
logue reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  we 
have  seen  others  appear  whose  lan- 
guage and  structure  are  as  severe  as 
one  could  wish,  such  as  those  of 
Georges  de  Porto-Riche  and  Paul  Her- 
vieu  and  some  of  Henri  Lavedan's  and 
the  last  of  Maurice  Dounay.  No  novels 
have  ever  been  more  skilfully  con- 
structed than  those  of  Paul  Bourget, 
written  in  better  language  than  those 
of  Rene  Bazin,  carried  through  with 
finer  art  than  those  of  Marcelle  Tin- 
ayre,  or  richer  in  narrative  power  than 
those  of  Marcel  Provost,  nor  can  there 
be  found  in  all  our  poetry  gems  of 
grander  style  than  some  of  the  pieces 
of  Henri  de  Regnier,  especially  in  his 
new  book,  La  Sandale  Aitee.  The  con- 
trast between  these  two  tendencies, 
from  which  I  shall  try  presently  to 
draw  a  lesson,  is  evident  enough.  The 
only  trait  which  they  have  in  common 
is  the  taste  for  enriching  their  vocab- 
ulary; almost  all  writers  love  to  disin- 
ter old-fashioned  words,  to  discover 
expressive  or  dainty  expressions  rarely 
in  use,  to  make  search  for  exact  or 
highly  decorated  terms,  sometimes  even 
among  the  provincialisms  which  used 
to  be  so  loftily  despised.  It  is  in  effect 
a  continuation  of  the  movement  initi- 
ated by  the  Romantics — perhaps  some- 
what moderated  by  good  taste  and 
discrimination? 

Have  I  now  sufficiently  shown  what 
a  glance  over  our  contemporary  litera- 
ture permits  us  to  state  at  the  first 
blush:  that  there  is  no  predominant 
school  of  writers,  no  common  direction, 
and  that  the  whole  of  our  literary  pro- 
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♦duct Ion  is  above  all  heterogeneous  and 
■composite?  Nevertheless  one  seems 
sometimes  to  discern  amidst  these  di- 
verse elements  one  feature  which, 
though  not  enough  to  give  It  a  charac- 
ter of  unity,  may  perhaps  serve  to 
.guide  future  critics  in  disentangling  the 
skein;  It  is  the  desire  for  truth  in  paint- 
ing life  and  describing  feelings.  We  can 
see  at  once  whence  comes  this  dis- 
position, it  springs  out  of  the  reaction 
Against  Romanticism,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  delighted  in  exaggerating 
facts,  falsifying  proportions,  over-col- 
oring characters,  swelling  out  passions, 
and  was  never  satisfied  without  fren- 
zied rhetoric  and  word-painting.  As 
has  been  seen  above,  it  was  the  chief 
task  of  the  best  writers  of  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  get 
rid  of  these  artifices  and  expel  the 
virus  which  poisoned  them.  They  did 
not  always  succeed;  traces  of  Roman- 
ticism are  found  in  Baudelaire,  in  the 
Flaubert  of  Salammbo  or  the  Visitation 
de  Saint-Antoine.  At  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  his  "Naturalist**  campaign, 
Zola  himself  lamented  that  he  was 
still  a  Romanticist  in  spite  of  himself: 
and  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  we 
fall  back  in  later  years  upon  the  perma- 
nent dispositions  of  our  nature  which 
nte  had  for  a  time  effaced,  he  became 
more  and  more  Romantic  as  years  went 
on,  so  that  his  latest  novels  seem  quite 
opposite  to  the  methods  he  had  laid 
«down  and  the  most  successful  examples 
•of  his  best  period,  and  recalled  some- 
what the  prophetic  style  of  Victor 
Hugo's  latest  manner.  Still  sacrific- 
ing to  the  idol,  these  writers  had  at 
least  denounced  the  character  of  their 
alloy;  it  was  their  chief  merit  and  their 

discovery. 

After  them  others  came,  who  per- 
haps served  the  cause  better  by  their 
collective  effort  than  by  any  remark- 
able works.  Their  i>ersonal  reputation 
is  undoubtedly  less;  that  is  because  tal- 
ent in  these  days  is  current  and  wide- 


spread; every  one  obtains  an  honest 
share,  as  in  the  case  of  a  too  large 
class  of  co-heirs,  while  no  one  is  so  fav- 
ored as  to  attain  that  kind  of  "royalty" 
which  Victor  Hugo  enjoyed  for  so 
long,  nor  even  the  disputed  dictator- 
ship of  Zola,  who  succeeded  him  as  a 
tribune  succeeds  to  an  Emperor.  But 
in  substance,  different  as  they  are  from 
each  other,  Impressionists  or  Classic- 
ists or  Realists  or  "Humanists."  or  un- 
classified as  they  may  be,  our  writers 
have  all  in  common  that  love  of  truth 
in  observation  and  in  expression  which 
is  the  characteristic  and  the  glory  of  all 
their  efforts,  however  incomplete. 
Take  the  most  artistic  among  them, 
say  Henri  de  Regnier:  you  can  see 
that  the  exactness  of  his  terms  is  to  his 
mind  inseparable  from  their  beauty. 
Listen  to  one  of  our  best  plays,  open 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  novels,  you 
will  carry  away  the  same  Impression: 
the  work  may  be  different  in  genius,  in 
spontaneity,  in  power,  in  abundance; 
probably  it  may  be  so;  but  at  least  the 
author  does  not  try  to  inflate  it  in  order 
to  put  the  reader  off,  in  the  insufferable 
manner  of  the  Romanticists,  great  and 
small.  Take  one  of  the  books  of  his- 
tory of  which  I  have  spoken,  or  a  book 
of  literary  history,  or  even  of  criticism ; 
the  same  quality  will  strike  you;  you 
will  find  the  writer  going  carefully  by 
short  steps,  resting  on  his  documents 
as  on  a  pair  of  crutches,  not  hunting 
for  effects,  but  relying  for  intensity 
upou  the  force  of  the  events  he  relates 
lather  than  upon  the  more  or  less  bril- 
liant manner  in  which  he  relates  them. 
And  this  characteristic  is  really,  I 
think,  the  only  one  which  I  can  dis- 
cover every  where,  or  at  least  of  which 
I  can  discover  all  around  me  recogniza- 
ble traces,  even  when  it  is  actually  de- 
faced or  lost.  By  its  means  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  judging  the  period  I  live  in. 
Romanticism  was  a  luxurious  and  in- 
toxicating vapor  bath  which  interrupted 
the  traditional  course  of  French  litera- 
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ture,  though  it  made  a  splendid  sensa- 
tion and  was  an  interlude  by  no  means 
to  be  regretted.  After  this  formidable 
shock,  comparable  with  that  which  it 
suffered  in  the  time  of  Ronsard,  or 
later  on  when,  with  the  young  Pierre 
Corneille  and  the  Spaniards,  it  failed  to 
invent  Romanticism  two  centuries  be- 
fore its  time,  our  literature  has  re- 
turned to  its  normal  route  and  has 
pieced  its  broken  threads  together 
again.      We  are  Classicists  to  our  mar- 
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row;  we  had  ceased  to  be  so;  we  are 
tryiug  to  become  Classicists  again.  Id 
that  saying  I  would  sum  up  my  opin- 
ion on  the  general  tendencies  of  our  lit- 
erature at  the  present  time;  but,  if 
accepted  at  all,  it  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted without  taking  account  of  the 
variety  of  works  and  of  characters 
which  I  have  here  observed  upon,  and 
this  reservation  will  suffice  to  moderate 
whatever  in  my  verdict  would  other- 
wise be  too  general  or  too  absolute. 
Edouard  Rod. 
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The  first  time  I  heard  Carlyle's 
name,  or  knew  of  his  existence,  was  in 
the  winter  of  1840-41,  when  I  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Theological  Society  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  A  paper 
having  been  read  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  some  of  the  others  offering 
their  criticisms  on  it,  one  of  these — 
Paul  by  surname — said  that  some  of 
the  views  of  the  paper  resembled  what 
he  had  been  reading  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  that  extraordinary  man,  Mr. 
Carlyle.  Greatly  interested  in  what  I 
had  heard,  I  inquired  more  about  this 
Mr.  Carlyle  before  the  meeting  was 
over,  was  informed  that  the  publica- 
tion was  called  "Chartism,"  and  was 
promised  a  copy  on  loan.  This  was  by 
Mr.  Paul  himself,  who.  I  think,  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  members  who  at 
that  time  was  wiser  than  the  rest  in 
knowing  something  about  Carlyle. 
Having  read  the  thin  volume  of  the 
"Chartism,*'  with  what  impressions  I 
cannot  now  remember  precisely,  I  was 
anxious  for  more  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. This  came  in  the  form  of  the 
"Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero-Wor- 
ship,''  which  had  been  delivered  in  Lon- 
don in   1&A0,   and   had  just  been  pub- 

•  These  Memories  were  written  mainly  be' 
tween  1888  and  1885;  and  some  additions  were 
made  at  a  later  date.  —  F.  M. 


lished.  I  read  the  book,  I  remember, 
with  great  avidity,  chiefly  in  walks  to 
the  Corstorphines  and  Craigcrook,  and 
was  so  interested  and  roused  by  it  that 
I  wrote  to  my  friend  Alexander  Bain 
in  Aberdeen,  with  whom  I  was  then  in 
correspondence,  describing  the  extreme 
novelty  of  its  character,  and  advising 
him  by  all  means  to  procure  a  copy. 
After  a  vain  search,  he  had  concluded 
that  there  was  not  a  copy  in  all  Aber- 
deen, when  he  found  one  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  Unitarian  minister,  of  Eng- 
lish birth  and  breeding,  and  more  alert 
to  new  lights  from  the  south  than  the 
Aberdonians  among  whom  he  had  set- 
tled. This  poor  man,  I  heard,  died 
not  long  afterwards  by  suicide. 

Books  were  far  less  accessible  in 
those  days  than  they  are  now;  and 
though,  in  addition  to  Carlyle's  "Char- 
tism" (1839)  and  his  "Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship"  (1840),  there  were  already 
out  in  the  world  his  "Translation  of 
Wilhelm  Meister"  (1824),  his  "Life  of 
Schiller"  (1825),  his  "Specimens  of  Ger- 
man Romance"  (1S27),  his  "French  Rev- 
olution" (1837),  his  "Sartor  Itesartus" 
(in  book-form  since  1838).  and  his  "Col- 
lected Miscellanies"  (1838),  my  ac- 
quaintance with  these,  or  with  most 
of  them,  had  to  be  postponed.  Some 
of    the    "Miscellauies"    I    must    have 
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read  in  the  course  of  1841,  and  perhaps 
the  "French  Revolution";  but  "Sartor 
Resartus*'  lay  over  for  about  three 
years  more.  Meanwhile  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
Carlyle  personally,  and  the  singular 
reputation  he  had  made  for  himself 
among  the  Londoners. 

The  chief  medium  of  this  information 
was  the  Mr.  John  Robertson  of  wnom 
several  mentions  are  made  in  Mill's  Au- 
tobiography, and  also  in  Mr.  Froude's 
Life  of  Carlyle,  and  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
Letters.  No  one  could  guess  from 
these  casual  mentions  what  an  ener- 
getic and  really  remarkable  fellow  this 
Robertson  himself  was  in  his  day,  or 
what  a  strange  romance,  tragic  on  the 
whole,  his  life  would  seem  if  it  could 
be  all  told.  As  far  as  to  the  point  of 
my  present  concern  with  him,  the  main 
facts  are  that,  having  been  brought  up 
in  his  youth  to  the  trade  of  a  cooper  in 
Aberdeen,  but  having  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  superior  abilities,  and  so 
been  provided,  at  Glasgow  and  else- 
where, with  the  education  necessary 
for  preachership  and  ministry  among 
the  Scottish  Congregationalists,  he  had 
forsaken  that  destination,  gone  to  Lon- 
don as  a  literary  adventurer,  and,  after 
.some  time  of  hard  struggle  there,  at- 
tained what  was  to  be  the  summit  of 
his  success  in  this  world.  This  was  a 
literary  friendship  with  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  the  editorship,  or  rather  as- 
sistant-editorship, under  Mill,  of  "The 
London  and  Westminster  Review," 
during  the  three  years,  or  thereabouts, 
from  1837  to  1840,  when  it  was  en- 
tirely Mill's  property.  It  was  Robert- 
son who,  in  January  1839,  during  Mill's 
absence  abroad,  gave  such  offence  to 
Carlyle,  Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  by  break- 
ing off  the  negotiation  which  had  been 
begun  for  an  article  from  Carlyle  on 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  intimating  to  Car- 
lyle that  "he  meant  to  do  Cromwell 
himself."  Mill's  proprietorship  of  the 
"Review"  having  ceased  early  in  1840, 
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Robertson  was  thenceforward  once 
more  adrift  in  the  London  world;  but 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  editor  of  such 
a  periodical  still  stood  him  in  good 
stead;  and  he  found  occupation  enough, 
chiefly  in  writing  for  newspapers.  At 
all  events,  as  the  only  Aberdonian 
known  to  Bain  and  myself  who  had 
settled  in  London  with  some  effect  of 
brilliancy  in  the  literary  department,  he 
was  a  star  of  no  small  interest  to  us 
two.  Bain  had  known  him  in  his 
early  Aberdonian  days,  and  had  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  him  in  1830, 
during  the  brief  visit  which  Robertson 
then  paid  to  Aberdeen.  Through  Bain 
I  must  have  heard  of  him  from  about 
that  time,  and  perhaps  seen  one  or  two 
pieces  of  his  writing;  but  it  was  not  till 
1841,  just  after  Carlyle  had  dawned 
upon  me  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, that  Robertson  and  I  actually 
met.  For  some  reason  or  other — I 
rather  think  it  was  because  he  was  feel- 
ing his  way  to  the  possibility  of  being 
returned  to  Parliament  for  some  Scot- 
tish constituency  in  the  then  great  non- 
Intrusionist  interest  in  kirk  politics — he 
was  on  another  visit  to  Scotland.  He 
was  in  Edinburgh  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  seeing  much  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
others;  and  it  was  then  that,  by  his 
own  appointment,  we  came  first  to- 
gether. At  my  first  meeting  with  him 
at  his  hotel,  the  Black  Bull  in  Leith 
Street,  and  in  subsequent  walks  with 
him  through  the  Edinburgh  streets  and 
suburbs,  he  opened  his  budget  of  Lon- 
don news  in  the  most  profuse  fashion. 
I  had  never  had  such  a  godsend  of 
gossip  about  men  and  things  of  note  in 
the  great  metropolis.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  whet  of  the  appetite  for 
what  came  later  in  the  same  year. 
Robertson,  having  gone  north  from 
Edinburgh  to  his  native  Aberdeen,  had 
made  up  his  mind  for  a  longer  stay 
there  than  he  originally  intended;  and 
when  I  went  thither  for  my  autumn 
holiday,  which  was  to  extend  through 
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the  months  of  August  and  September, 
I  fouud  him  still  there  in  constant  con- 
fabulation with  Bain,  and  ready  to  re- 
sume confabulation  with  me.  What 
confabulations  there  were!  Almost 
daily,  through  those  autumn  weeks,  we 
three— Robertson,  Bain,  and  myself — 
were  together  in  our  walks:  our  most 
frequent  walks  being  to  the  Aberdeen 
Links,  where,  either  on  the  slope  of  the 
Broad  Hill  looking  down  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  or  in  one  of  the  sand-bunk- 
ers amid  the  bents  closer  to  the  sea- 
roar,  we  would  sit  for  hours  talking  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Robert- 
son always  the  talker-in-chief,  and  en- 
tertaining us,  his  willing  listeners,  with 
eudless  stories  and  anecdotes  of  Lou- 
don notabilities  and  London  literary 
life.  As  Bain  has  already  made  pub- 
lic, in  his  brief  recollection  of  those 
Aberdeen  confabulations  in  the  autumn 
of  1841,  given  at  p.  63  of  his  volume  en- 
titled "John  Stuart  Mill:  a  Criticism," 
Robertson's  talk  with  us  ran  much  on 
Mill;  and  indeed  it  was  then,  and  by 
Robertson's  means,  that  there  began 
through  the  post  that  direct  communi- 
cation between  Bain  and  Mill  which 
ripened  afterwards  into  so  important 
an  intimacy.  But  Carlyle  was  another 
of  Robertson's  favorite  subjects.  It 
was  a  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  the  impression  which  Carlyle 
had  by  that  time  made  on  all  who  were 
within  his  circle  that  there  had  been 
formed  in  Robertson,  even  then,  that 
habit  of  always  speaking  of  Carlyle,  al- 
ways recurring  to  Carlyle,  after  any 
range  of  the  conversation  among  other 
things,  which  I  was  to  observe  for  the 
next  forty  years  in  every  person,  with- 
out exception,  that  had  come  within 
Carlyle's  Influence,  whether  personally 
or  through  his  books.  In  1841  Robert- 
sou  could  not.  for  any  half  hour  to- 
gether, keep  ofT  Carlyle.  He  was  rep- 
resented to  us  as  a  man  sni  generis,  a 
man  after  no  fashion  known  among  the 
moderns,  a  man  to  be  seen  rather  than 


described.  We  were  told,  amoug  other 
things,  of  his  terrible  dyspepsia,  bin 
domineering  ascendancy  in  talk,  his 
sarcastic  humor,  and  his  general  grim- 
ness  and  contradictoriness.  There 
was  nothing  ill-natured  in  these 
sketches  of  Carlyle  for  us  by  Robert- 
son, though  perhaps  more  of  a  fascina- 
tion for  what  could  be  reported  as  Car- 
lyle's oddities  than  of  real  reverence. 
Robertson  did  not  even  spare  himself 
when  he  would  illustrate  for  us  Car- 
lyle's relations  to  people  about  him.  It 
so  chanced,  though  Mr.  Froude  does 
not  mention  the  fact,  that  Robertson 
had  carried  out  his  Intention,  that  had 
so  offended  Carlyle,  of  "doing  Crom- 
well" himself  in  "The  London  and 
Westminster."  There  had,  indeed, 
been  nothing  unnatural  or  absurd  in 
that  intention;  for  Robertson  had  been 
trained  among  the  Independents  or 
Congregationalists,  the  only  portion  of 
British  Society  that  had  preserved  a 
tradition  of  Cromwell  more  affectionate 
and  respectful  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed generally,  and  might  easily, 
therefore,  at  a  time  when  Carlyle  was 
but  groping  into  the  Cromwell  subject, 
and  his  views  of  it  were  unknown, 
imagine  that  such  a  subject  would  be 
safer  in  his  own  hands  than  in  Car- 
lyle's.  Accordingly,  in  the  number  of 
the  "Review"  for  October  1889,  there 
had  duly  appeared  the  projected  arti- 
cle on  Cromwell  from  Robertson's  own 
pen.  By  the  time  of  our  Aberdeen 
confabulations  I  must  have  read  this 
article;  and  my  recollection  of  my  ju- 
venile impressions  of  it.  whatever  I 
might  think  of  it  now.  is  that  it  was  an 
excellent  article,  setting  forth  with 
some  care  and  ability,  and  with  some 
passages  of  literary  beauty,  a  view  of 
Cromwell  which  must  have  been  then 
quite  new  to  the  majority  of  .readers. 
At  all  events,  Robertson  had  contin- 
ued to  think  of  it  as  his  masterpiece; 
and  it  was  with  something  like  a  sense 
of  grievance  that  he  told  us  of  a  small 
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passage-at-arms  between  himself  and 
Cariyle  relating  to  this  article,  some 
months  after  it  had  been  published. 
Cariyle,  who  had  meanwhile  been 
working  more  at  Cromwell,  though  still 
only  in  a  tentative  fashion,  had  made 
Cromwell  the  chief  subject  of  one  of 
his  lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero  Wor- 
ship in  the  season  of  1840.  Robertson 
had  attended  the  lecture,  and,  having 
followed  Cariyle  into  the  retiring-room 
after  it  was  over,  had  said  somewhat 
excitedly  and  imprudently,  "I  am  glad 
to  see,  Cariyle,  that  you  have  adopted 
my  theory  of  Cromwell."  The  knock- 
down reply  had  come  at  once,  in  these 
words:  "Didn't  know,  sir,  that  you  had 
a  theory  of  Cromwell."  Though  this 
was  a  story  at  Robertson's  own  ex- 
pense, it  was  told  without  much  resent- 
ment, as  a  mere  example  of  Cariyle' a 
ways. 

Another  person  from  whom,  about 
the  same  time,  I  received  information 
about  Cariyle  personally,  though  more 
at  secondhand,  was  my  friend  and 
class-fellow  in  Edinburgh  University, 
Alexander  Johnston  Ross,  receutly 
vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Stepney,  and  now 
rector  of  Snelston  in  Derbyshire.1  At 
the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance  with 
each  other  in  the  University,  Ross  had 
just  returned  from  a  residence  in  Ma- 
deira, where  an  elder  brother  of  his 
was  settled  in  medical  practice.  He 
had  there  seen  a  good  deal  of  John 
Sterling,  whose  stay  in  Madeira  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  through  the  winter 
of  1887-88,  is  now  one  of  the  memora- 
bilia of  the  history  of  that  island. 
Alexander  Ross,  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  sympathetic  of  men,  and  with  a 
range  of  literary  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments, and  of  cultivation  by 
travel,  much  beyond  what  was  then 
common  among  Scottish  students,  had 
been  so  fascinated  by  Sterling  that  he 
could  not  help  describing  him  to  me, 

1  Written  after  April  98,  1888,  wheD.'Dr.  Boss 
was  instituted  Rector  of  Snelston.  Dr.  Boss 
died  February  18, 1887.- F.M 


and  repeating  to  me  this  and  that  from 
Sterling's  conversation.  He  was,  in 
fact,  full  of  Sterling,— though  then  lit- 
tle foreseeing  the  close  relationship  into 
which  he  himself  was  to  be  brought 
with  the  Sterling  family  by  his  mar- 
riage, long  after  Sterling's  death,  with 
one  of  Sterling's  daughters.  Sterling 
was  then  a  totally  new  name  to  me; 
and  I  was  more  interested  in  what 
Ross  could  tell  me  of  Sterling's  talk 
about  his  friend  Cariyle.  At  the  time 
of  Sterling's  Madeira  visit,  he  had 
known  Cariyle  about  three  years;  and 
it  would  appear  that  he  also,  wherever 
he  went,  had  Carlyle's  name  always  on 
his  lips.  Hence  Ross  had  preceded 
me  considerably  in  his  knowledge  of 
Cariyle,  and  was  able  to  give  me,  at 
second-hand  from  Sterling,  particulars 
about  Cariyle  in  addition  to  those  I 
had  from  Robertson. 

From  some  time  in  1842,  and  through 
the  whole  of  1843  (a  year  famous  in 
Scottish  annals  as  that  of  the  Disrup- 
tion of  the  Scottish  National  Church), 
my  occupation  was  that  of  editing  an 
Aberdeen  weekly  newspaper.  It  was 
about  the  middle  point  of  this  editor- 
ship, in  the  summer  of  1843,  that  I  al- 
lowed myself  a  fortnight's  holiday  for 
a  visit  to  London.  It  was  my  first 
visit  to  the  great  capital,  my  first  ex- 
cursion out  of  Scotland,  and,  of  course, 
a  stirring  affair  for  me.  I  remember 
well  my  voyage  of  two  days  and  two 
nights  in  the  steamer  from  Aberdeen, 
and  the  faces  of  some  of  my  fellow- 
passengers.3  We  came  up  the  Thames 
in  the  dark,  and  had  moored  in  the 
stream  a  little  way  off  the  landing-place, 
in  one  of  the  docks  about  Wapping.  I 
can  remember  the  astonishing  effect  of 
the  sight  of  the  lines  of  wharves  and 
warehouses  with  glaring  names  upon 
them,  and  of  the  crowd  of  craft  in  the 
river,  when  we  went  up  on  deck  in  the 
early  dawn;  the  boatmen  waiting  In 

9  My  father  used  to  tell  as  that  in  those  day  a 
there  was  always  a  chaplain  on  board  on  these 
voyages  between  Aberdeen  and  London— P.M. 
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great  numbers  to  carry  the  passengers 
and  their  luggage  ashore;  the  diffi- 
culty, at  that  early  hour,  of  procuring  a 
cab.  The  nearest  cab-stand  seemed  to 
be  at  the  Tower,  or  thereabouts;  and 
it  was  only  by  bargaining  with  one  or 
other  of  the  ragamuffins  loafing  about 
the  wharf  that  a  cab  could  be  fetched 
thence  into  the  Wapping  neighborhood, 
already  astir  with  other  traffic,  and 
blocked  up  with  bales  and  wagons. 
The  cab.  I  had  thus  bespoken  came  at 
last,  wriggling  its  way  through  these 
obstacles  to  a  vacant'  spot,  the  messen- 
ger perched  beside  the  driver,  and 
sharp  for  his  recompense.  Inside  the 
ricketty  box,  and  on  the  move  into  the 
veritable  London,  the  drive  of  four  or 
five  miles  seemed  interminable.  Streets, 
streets,  streets,  at  first  chokingly  nar- 
row and  monotonously  alike,  but  grad- 
ually broader  and  more  various;  and  in 
every  street  shops  and  their  sign- 
boards, shops  and  their  signboards,  till 
one  grew  dizzy  with  looking  out!  Such 
an  impression  of  vastness  and  populous- 
uess  one  had  never  received  before:  at 
first,  from  the  earliness  of  the  hour,  a 
sleepy  populousness;  and  not  till  one 
was  well  through  the  city  did  one  be- 
gin to  feel  into  what  an  enormous  ag- 
gregate of  wakeful  humanity  one  had 
come.  It  was  about  break  fast- time 
when  I  was  deposited  at  my  destina- 
tion— the  lodgings  of  my  friend  Alex- 
ander Bain,  in  one  of  the  quiet  streets 
to  the  north  of  Oxford  Street. 

Besides  Bain,  whose  guest  I  was  to 
be  during  my  stay,  there  were  two 
other  friends  of  mine  in  London,  who 
were  Bain's  friends  as  well.  One 
was  John  Robertson,  already  for  both 
of  us  a  connecting-link  with  London, 
and  the  other  was  Dr.  Thomas  Clark, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  then  up  in  London 
on  the  business  of  a  patent  of  his  for 
softening  hard  water.  We  four  were 
much  together,  and  it  was  under  their 
convoy  that  I  went  about  and  acquired 


what  little  knowledge  of  London  was 
to  be  acquired  in  my  fortnight's  holi- 
day. My  recollections  of  those  walks 
of  ours  about  London  in  that  first  fort- 
night of  my  acquaintance  with  it,  so 
long  ago,  seem  now  to  distribute  them- 
selves Into  two  main  routes — the  east- 
ern route,  citywards,  and  the  western 
route,  by  Piccadilly.  From  that  day  to 
this  I  have  retained  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness for  that  route  to  the  city  which, 
persisting  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  Strand  and  down  the  gentle  slope 
of  Fleet  Street,  ascends  to  St,  Paul's 
by  Ludgate  Hill,  and  then,  skirting  St. 
Paul's,  reaches  the  Mansion-House  and 
the  rest  of  the  heart  of  the  City  by 
thronged  Cheapside.  It  is  into  that 
route,  populous  and  noisy  though  it 
always  is,  that  I  invariably  let  myself 
be  lured.  But  the  route  is  not  now  the 
sa me  for  the  eye  as  when  I  first  knew 
it.  Much  of  the  antlqueness,  much  of 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  house- 
frontage  on  both  sides,  much  of  what 
reminded  one  so  pleasantly  and 
quaintly  of  historical  old  London,  has 
disappeared  since  the  summer  after- 
noons and  evenings  when  I  first  made 
acquaintance  with  it  Old  Temple 
Bar  is  gone,  whose  archway  separated 
the  Strand  from  Fleet  Street;  some  old 
houses  that  lingered  in  that  vicinity 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  are  also 
gone;  spaces  have  been  cleared  and  cov- 
ered with  new  buildings;  the  Cannon 
Street  siding  draws  off  the  traffic  from 
old  Cheapside;  antlqueness  and  pictur- 
esqueness have  given  way  everywhere 
to  convenience.  In  particular,  no  one 
descending  Fleet  Street  now  on  a  sum- 
mer evening,  and  having  his  view  up 
Ludgate  Hill  to  St.  Paul's  interrupted 
by  the  ugly  railway-viaduct  which  ban 
been  thrown  across  the  junction  at 
Farringdon  Street,  can  imagine  how 
beautiful  that  bit  of  London  used  to 
be;  how  like  some  pictured  bit  of  an 
old  Continental  town,  when  the  Cathe- 
dral and  its  precincts  were  tinged  with 
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the  gold  of  the  setting  sun.  How 
much  of  my  time  was  passed  in  mere 
sauntering  along  the  line  of  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Strand,  and  taking  in  the  im- 
pressions there  to  be  obtained  of  Lon- 
don life  and  bustle,  I  can  hardly  say. 

The  other,  the  Piccadilly  route  from 
Leicester  Square  westward,  with  the 
Green  Park  and  St  James's  Park  on  one 
side  and  Hyde  Park  on  the  other,  was 
much  in  favor  with  my  companions,  and 
therefore  with  myself.  Here,  indeed, 
there  was  delightful  variety  enough; 
and  always  opposite  Apsley  House,  the 
great  Duke  then  still  alive  and  tenant- 
ing it,  there  was  a  pause  for  one  earn- 
est look,  due  to  it  on  that  account. 

On  our  return  from  one  long  west- 
ward excursion,  late  one  summer  even- 
ing, we  again — Robertson  leading  us — 
turned  into  the  Green  Park,  and  sat 
for  a  silent  minute  or  two,  on  a  seat 
a  little  within  the  Park,  but  facing  the 
Piccadilly  houses;  and  it  was  then  and 
there  that  I  had  the  first  sensation  of 
the  phenomenon  that  I  have  verified 
since  by  I  know  not  how  many  repeti- 
tions. I  called  it  then  the  Roar  of 
Piccadilly;  and  that  is  the  name  by 
which  I  still  think  of  it. 

Ceaselessly  on  your  ear.  from  that 
spot  within  the  Green  Park,  ceaselessly 
and  not  intermittently,  there  comes  a 
roar  or  boom,  as  if  all  the  noises  of  all 
the  wheels  of  all  the  carriages  in  cre- 
ation were  mingled  and  ground  to- 
gether into  one  subdued,  hoarse,  moan- 
ing hum,  not  unpleasing,  but  melan- 
choly and  mystical.  The  passing  car- 
riages in  Piccadilly  itself  and  the  ad- 
jacent streets,  furnish  really,  I  suppose, 
all  the  sound;  but,  In  listening,  one  can 
hardly  believe  this,  so  unbroken  is  the 
roar,  so  equable,  and  seeming  to  con- 
sist of  such  a  complex  amalgam  of 
noises  gathered  far  and  near  over  an 
area  of  unknown  miles.  A  similar 
roar,  also  characteristic  of  London,  is 
audible  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's;  but 
that  vertical  or  ascending  roar  from 


London  lying  beneath  may  be  distin- 
guished, if  I  may  trust  my  own  recol- 
lection of  it,  from  the  horizontal  roar 
that  comes  to  you  from  the  London  of 
your  own  level  as  you  are  seated  medf- 
tatively  in  the  Green  Park,  just  off 
Piccadilly.  All  day,  and,  I  believe,  all 
night,  It  goes  on,  one  and  the  same, 
and  without  an  instant  of  stop.  Doubt- 
less it  has  been  modified  somewhat  at- 
tenuated somewhat,  by  improvements 
of  the  material  for  street  paving,  and 
by  the  Invention  of  elastic  tyres  for 
wheels;  but  essentially  it  is  indestructi- 
ble.' I  heard  it  first  nearly  sixty  years 
ago; 4  I  heard  it  in  my  last  visit  to 
London;  while  I  write  this,  four  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  it,  I  know  it  is 
there,  the  ceaseless  Roar  of  Piocadilly. 
Melancholy  I  have  called  it;  but  that 
may  depend  on  the  mood  of  the  lis- 
tener. Certainly  to  a  stranger  in  Lon- 
don, beginning  his  chances  of  fortune 
there,  or  looking  forward  to  that  like- 
lihood, I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
saddening  than  a  solitary  reverie  on 
one  of  those  seats  in  the  Green  Park, 
with  that  roar  of  Piccadilly  as  contin- 
uous in  his  ear  as  if  a  sea-shell  were 
held  close  to  it  and  telling  of  the  piti- 
less immensity  of  life  and  motion  amid 
which  he,  one  poor  atom  more,  means 
to  find  a  home.  Let  him,  therefore, 
stand  up,  and,  if  it  is  late  in  the  after- 
noon, make  his  way,  as  I  did,  into  the 
adjacent  Hyde  Park,  where  by  this 
time  all  the  rank  and  wealth  and 
beauty  are  beginning  their  slow  proces- 
sion of  mutual  review  in  the  great  car- 
riage-drive between  Apsley  House  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine  at  the 
entry  to  Kensington  Gardens.  There 
is  noise  there,  too,  and  matter  enough 
to  continue  the  mood  of  sadness  in  one 
who  feels  himself  but  a  solitary  young 
alien  among  the  files  of  pedestrians  by 
the  side  of  the  vast  whirl;  but,  on  the 

3  Motors  have  changed  its  character  greatly. 
-P.M. 

*  This  passage  was  written  at  a  later  date* 
apparently  after  1900.— F.  M. 
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whole,  all  other  feelings  yield  to  the  ex- 
hilaration, the  splendid  interest  and  va- 
riety of  the  spectacle.  This  is  London 
in  full  season,  and  in  its  most  glorious 
conflux;  and  where  in  the  world  besides 
can  there  be  seen  such  a  gathered 
tulip-show  of  radiant  faces  and  dresses, 
blazing  liveries,  magnificent  equipages? 
To  a  provincial,  beholding  the  spectacle 
for  the  first  time,  I  am  not  sure  but 
the  horses  are  as  impressive  a  part  of 
it,  as  memorable  a  revelation  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  metropolis,  as  the 
assembled  aristocracy  of  human  beings. 
Goodish  horses  are  to  be  seen  any- 
where; but  hardly  till  one  has  been  in 
Hyde  Park,  in  a  late  afternoon  between 
April  and  August,  when  the  stream  of 
carriages  is  in  motion  on  the  carriage- 
drive,  and  there  are  still  riders  enough 
in  Rotten  Row,  is  the  idea  of  what  a 
horse  may  be  made  perfect  by  abun- 
dance of  illustration.  After  that  you 
know  a  good  horse  at  first  sight  for 
ever,  and  look  askance  at  the  poor  tri- 
angular brutes  that  pass  for  horses 
where  people  know  no  better. 

One  night  I  went  to  the  opera  in  her 
Majesty's  Theatre;  and,  though  Grisi 
was  then  in  her  prime,  and  In  her  great 
part  of  Norma,  I  have  a  less  definite 
recollection  of  her  singing  than  of  that 
of  the  gigantic  Lablache,  with  his  enor- 
mous bass  voice,  in  the  character  of  the 
Arch-Druid:  the  mere  thunder  of  that 
one  voice,  I  suppose,  was  then  more 
within  my  appreciation  than  anything 
in  the  operatic  art.  After  the  opera 
came  a  ballet,  with  Taglioni,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  as  the  chief  dancer. 
More  vague  than  my  recollection  of  my 
first  visit  to  the  opera  is  that  of  my 
first  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  the  temporary 
House,  which  served  for  the  Commons 
in  the  interval  between  the  burning  of 
the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
building  of  the  new  Houses.  Nothing 
of  special  importance  can  have  been 
going  on,  for  I  can  recall  nothing  ex- 


cept the  appearance  of  things  in  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  round  about  me,  and 
one  gray-haired  veteran,  who  sat  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  front  row,  atten- 
tive to  the  proceedings  underneath. 
This,  I  was  told,  was  Mr.  Horace 
Twlsse,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  now  the  writer  of  the  daily 
summaries  of  the  debates  for  "The 
Times"  newspaper.  To  obtain  a  seat 
next  to  Horace  Twisse  in  the  Gallery, 
I  was  told,  was  heaven  itself,  when  he 
was  in  a  communicative  humor. 

Though  but  once  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  my  fortnight,  I  was 
several  times  in  the  vicinity  of  Palace 
Yard  about  the  hour  when  the  Houses 
met,  on  the  chance  of  a  glimpse  of  the 
parliamentary  notabilities.  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I  rather  think  it  was 
then  that  I  had  my  first  sight  of  the 
old  Dulse  of  Wellington.  He  was  rid- 
ing slowly  along  Parliament  Street  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  groom  be- 
hind him  at  a  little  distance.  He 
was  dressed  to  the  extreme  of  neatness, 
in  a  blue  frock-coat  and  white  trousers, 
with  a  hat  of  peculiarly  narrow  rim,  to 
which  every  now  and  then  he  raised 
his  right  forefinger  in  a  mechanical 
way,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  saluta- 
tions of  reverence  which  he  either  saw, 
or  knew  to  be  going  on,  among  the 
passers-by  on  the  pavement  on  his  left. 
Keeping  alongside  of  him  on  that  pave- 
ment for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  with 
such  a  thrill  in  my  veins  as  I  have 
rarely  felt  at  the  first  sight  of  any 
other  man,  I  observed  him  closely. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  bony 
spareness  of  his  figure,  with  indica- 
tions of  feebleness  in  the  joints,  as  if  he 
might  have  difficulty  in  alighting  from 
his  horse,  and  the  intense  whiteness, 
the  absolute  bloodlessness,  of  his  face. 
It  was  all  bone,  marble-white  bone, 
without  a  tinge  of  color.  The  aquiline 
nose  and  strong  jaw  were  just  as  all 
the  world  had  known  them  to  be  from 
the  portraits;  but  I  observed  that  Ms 
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lower  jaw  hung  heavily  and  somewhat 
tremulously,  keeping  his  mouth  a  little 
open;  but  that  seemed  to  be  against  his 
will,  and  every  now  and  then  it  closed 
strongly  with  the  upper,  almost  with 
a  kind  of  snap,  as  if  to  bring  his  face 
into  the  younger  and  more  firm  expres- 
sion which  he  preferred.  No  physiog- 
nomy that  I  have  ever  seen,  aquiline- 
nosed  or  any  other,  has  in  the  least 
resembled  the  Iron  Duke's^  Very  dif- 
ferent, at  all  events,  was  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  my  first  sight  of  whom 
was  certainly  in  this  visit  of  1843, 
when  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  third  year  of  his  second  and 
most  famous  Premiership.  My  sight 
of  him  was  purely  accidental,  but  with 
some  oddity  of  circumstance:  Robert- 
son and  I  were  walking  towards  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  had  reached 
a  crossing  just  beyond  Whitehall,  when 
a  whisper  from  Robertson  made  me 
aware  that  a  portly,  fair-haired  gen- 
tleman, with  a  smiling  and  somewhat 
cat-like  expression,  who  was  advanc- 
ing towards  us,  on  the  arm  of  a  friend, 
among  several  other  pedestrians  from 
the  opposite  side,  was  the  Premier  him- 
self. The  whisper  came  too  late;  for, 
what  with  the  mixing  of  the  two  cross- 
tides  of  pedestrians,  what  with  the  in- 
tentness  of  my  curiosity,  I  wavered  a 
little.  Sir  Robert  had  perceived,  I 
think,  the  inadvertence  and  its  cause, 
and  good-humoredly  adjusted-  himself 
to  the  little  difficult?'.  At  all  events, 
it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  stepped 
aside,  and  not  I.  When  he  and  his 
friend  had  passed,  Robertson  indulged 
in  a  long  fit  of  hilarity  over  the  inci- 
dent; but  I  did  not  yet  foresee  all  that 
he  was  to  make  of  it.  He  was  the 
London  correspondent  for  several  pro- 
vincial newspapers;  and,  taking  up  one 
of  these  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  when 
I  had  returned  north,  I  found  a  para- 

*  There  are  two  almost  identical  versions  of 
this  passage  in  MB.  One  of  them  my  father 
sent  as  a  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity Magazine,  "  The  Student,'*  a  year  or 
wo  ago.— f7M. 


graph  in  it  magnifying  the  adventure 
most  mischievously.  It  described  the 
first  wanderings  of  an  anonymous 
young  innocent  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, who,  in  his  anxiety  to  improve  his 
opportunities  of  meeting  eminent  per- 
sonages, had  almost  come  into  personal 
collision  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  his 
country.  I  could  guess  at  once  who 
was  the  author  of  this  concoction,  and 
learnt  also  to  what  devices  a  London 
correspondent  may  descend  when  he  is 
composing  his  weekly  letter,  and  has 
actually  nothing  to  put  into  it. 

What  one  shall  remember,  and  what 
one  shall  forget,  out  of  the  incidents  of 
a  fortnight  of  one's  life,  is  a  most  ca- 
pricious mystery.  Why,  having  for- 
gotten so  many  things  of  that  fort- 
night, should  I  remember  so  distinctly 
an  evening  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
Tavistock  Hotel,  in  Covent  Garden? 
Dr.  Clark  was  staying  at  the  Tavistock, 
then  a  very  popular  hotel.  Bain  and 
I  went  one  evening  to  sup  with  him 
there,  and  it  was  the  first  London  ho- 
tel I  became  acquainted  with.  We 
sat,  we  three,  at  one  of  the  little  tables 
in  the  long  coffee-room,  supping  and 
chatting,  while  most  of  the  other  tables 
In  the  room  were  occupied  by  other 
parties,  similarly  engaged.  Up  and 
down  among  them,  in  the  middle  pas- 
sage between  the  two  sets  of  tables,  an 
elderly  gentleman  was  walking,  who 
seemed  to  take  a  benevolent  interest 
in  all  the  supping  groups,  and  to  show 
it  by  his  now  and  then  directing  the 
waiters  to  any  table  where  their  ser- 
vices were  wanted.  He  looked  like 
a  superannuated  Indian  official,  or  re- 
tired merchant,  and  was,  we  were  told, 
a  bachelor  gentleman  of  property,  who 
had  made  the  Tavistock  his  home  for 
ever  so  many  years,  so  that  several 
generations  of  waiters  had  come  and 
gone  in  his  time,  and  the  present  gen- 
eration of  the  hotel  regarded  him  with 
the  deference  due  to  the  oldest  resi- 
dent.   There  was  a  novelty  to  me  in 
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the  conception  of  such  permanent  do- 
mestication in  a  hotel,  to  be  closed  per- 
haps by  death  in  it,  and  funeral  from 
it;  and  I  looked  at  the  kindly  peripa- 
tetic with  interest  accordingly.  Not 
till  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards 
was  I  again  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
Tavistock.  It  seemed  hardly  changed 
in  the  long  interval,  and  I  recognized 
the  very  table  at  which  Bain  and  I  had 
sat  with  Clark;  but,  though  the  tables 
were  all  full  as  they  had  been  then, 
the  guests  were  wholly  a  new  com- 
pany, and  the  old  gentleman  was  no 
longer  walking  up  and  down.  Clark 
himself  had  been  long  dead;  and  I 
thought  of  his  massive  form,  so  famil- 
iar to  me  once,  and  those  energies 
and  forces  of  his  great  brain,  which 
had  been  baulked  by  a  certain  indo- 
lence, by  ill-health,  and  a  too  early 
death. 

From  this  first  visit  to  London  in  the 
summer  of  1843,  I  date  two  of  the  most 
memorable  friendships  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  form.  It  was  then  that, 
going  with  Bain  one  afternoon  to  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  I  was  introduced  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  his  room  in  the  Old  In- 
dia House;  and  one  evening,  during 
this  fortnight  also,  I  was  taken  by  Rob- 
ertson to  see  Mill  at  his  mother's  house 
in  Kensington  Square,  where  he  and 
others  of  the  family  were  then  living. 
Robertson  was  still  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  Mill,  though  their  business 
connection  had  ceased  in  1840.  Rob- 
ertson's presence  had  always  a  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  Mill,  and  the  con- 
versation between  them  that  evening 
was  especially  animated  and  interest- 
ing. One  lively  phrase  of  Mill's  I  par- 
ticularly remember,  because  of  its  auto- 
biographical significance.  I  am  sure  of 
the  phrase,  though  I  have  but  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  occasion  of  it,  or  the 
context.  The  talk  had  turned,  I  think, 
on  Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  influence, 
with  some  question  whether  there 
could  then  be  a  muster  in  London  of 


Bentham's  remaining  disciples  in  suf- 
ficient number,  and  of  sufficient  mark, 
to  attest  the  permanence  of  his  influ- 
ence. One  or  two  persons  had,  I 
think,  been  mentioned  by  Robertson  as 
likely  to  be  conspicuous  in  such  a  mus- 
ter, when  Mill  smilingly  struck  in: 
"And  I  am  Peter,  who  denied  his  Mas- 
ter." Though  smilingly  uttered,  it  was 
not  all  a  jest 

It  was  during  this  fortnight's  visit, 
also,  that  Robertson  took  me  one  after- 
noon to  Chelsea  for  a  call  at  5  Cheyne 
Row.  To  his  disappointment  and  my 
own,  Carlyle  happened  not  then  to  be 
in  town,  but  away  on  some  country 
ramble.  Mr.  Froude's  Biography  re- 
minds me  that  he  must  have  been  on 
that  trip  to  South  Wales,  and  stay  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Redwood  of  Llandough, 
with  which  he  refreshed  himself  in 
July  1843,  a  month  or  two  after  the 
publication  of  his  "Past  and  Present." 
But,  though  it  was  a  disappointment 
to  me  not  to  see  the  great  man  him- 
self, we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  most 
kind  reception  by  Mrs.  Carlyle.  and  of 
a  talk  with  her  alone,  for  more  than 
an  hour,  in  the  little  upstairs  drawing- 
room.  Her  conversation,  which  was 
more  free  and  abundant  than  it  prob- 
ably would  have  been  had  Carlyle  been 
there,  impressed  me  greatly.  She  had, 
as  I  found  then,  and  as  is  proved  by 
some  of  her  now  published  Letters,  a 
real  liking  for  Robertson,  though  apt  to 
make  fun  of  him  when  opportunity  of- 
fered; and  Robertson's  energetic  ways 
had  always  an  Inspiriting  effect  on  peo- 
ple he  was  with,  drawing  them  out 
admirably,  and  starting  topics.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
impression  made  upon  me  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  remarkable  lady,  as 
she  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  in  a 
corner  of  the  sofa,  talking  to  the  burly 
Robertson,  herself  so  fragile  in  form, 
with  a  delicately  cut  and  rather  pained 
face  of  dun-pale  hue,  very  dark  hair, 
smoothed  on  both  sides  of  an  unusually 
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broad  forehead,  and  large,  soft,  and 
lustrous  eyes  of  a  gypsy  black.  Some- 
thing in  her  face  and  expression,  then 
and  afterwards,  would  occasionally  re- 
mind me  of  portraits  I  had  seen  of  the 
young  Voltaire;  and  the  brilliance  of 
her  conversation,  and  even  the  style  of 
it,  bore  out  the  resemblance.  She  was, 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
witty  talkers,  full  of  light  esprit,  and, 
though  generally  suppressing  herself 
when  her  husband  was  present,  quite 
as  delightfully  copious  as  he  was,  both 
in  themes  and  words,  when  she  had  to 
be  his  substitute.  Though  her  style 
and  manner  of  thinking  had  undoubt-. 
edly  been  influenced  by  him,  an  aborig- 
inal difference  had  been  preserved.  Her 
most  characteristic  vein  was  the  sa- 
tirical; Hvithin  this,  the  form  to  which 
she  tended  most  was  the  satirical  nar- 
rative; and  the  narratives  in  which  she 
most  excelled  were  stories  of  things 
that  had  recently  happened  to  herself, 
or  within  the  circle  of  her  acquain- 
tance. There  may  have  been  several 
such  in  the  course  of  the  hour  or  more 
during  which  we  sat  with  her;  but  I 
remember  one  only.  It  was  about  an 
adventure  she  had  had  with  a  builder 
or  surveyor  in  the  neighborhood. 
Gheyne  Row  consisted,  and  still  con- 
sists,' of  but  one  row  of  inhabited 
houses,  going  off  from  the  Thames  at 
right  angles,  the  opposite  side  of  the 
quiet  street  exhibiting  hardly  anything 
in  the  shape  of  houses,  but  mainly  a 
length  of  high  brick  wall.  On  this 
walled  side,  just  opposite  the  windows 
of  the  houses,  was  a  row  of  lime-trees, 
giving  a  pleasant,  semi-rustic  effect  to 
the  whole  street.  On  account  of  some 
new  building  operations  or  projects, 
there  had  been  a  proposal  to  cut  down 
the  trees;  and,  as  Carlyle's  house  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  row,  and  he 
was  renewing  his  lease  of  it  for  a 
longer  term,  his  exasperation  over  this 
proposal  seems  to  have  been  greater 
*  Written  about  1886. 


than  that  of  most  of  his  neighbors. 
There  had  been,  I  think,  remonstrance 
or  negotiation  on  the  subject  already; 
but  it  had  remained  for  Mrs.  Carlyle  to 
take  decisive  action.  Seeing  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  affair,  or  his  official,  stand- 
ing one  morning  beside  one  of  the 
trees,  with  a  workman  or  two  about 
him,  as  if  the  fell  moment  had  come, 
she  had  gone  over  to  him,  as  she  in- 
formed us,  and,  after  some  fresh  re- 
monstrance, had  calmly  informed  him 
that  if  he  did  not  desist,  or  if  she 
saw  him  there  again,  she  would  fetch 
a  pistol  and  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 
The  man  seemed  frightened,  she  said, 
and  the  trees  were  saved.  That  some- 
thing of  the  sort  happened,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  I  have  as  little  doubt  that 
the  reality  was  considerably  improved 
in  the  telling.  She  could  make  a  pic- 
turesque and  witty  story  out  of  any- 
thing whatever.  This  I  had  seen  amply 
proved  before  we  took  our  leave.  Rob- 
ertson had  been  the  chief  colloquist 
during  our  call,  but  Mrs.  Carlyle  had 
been  very  kindly  to  me.  I  had  been 
introduced  to  her  as  a  young  Scottish 
editor  up  in  London  for  a  holiday;  and 
I  had  reason  afterwards  to  know  that 
she  had  looked  at  me  with  some  atten- 
tion, and  been  interested  in  the  fact 
that  there  could  be  a  newspaper  editor 
of  such  extreme  juvenility.' 

It  was  again  in  Robertson's  company 
that,  not  long  after  my  second  arrival 
in  London  in  1844,  I  paid  my  second 
visit  to  5  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  and 
this  time  I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  Car- 
lyle himself  at  last  It  was  in  the 
evening.  We  found  Carlyle  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle  together  in  the  drawing-room 
without  any  other  company, — Mrs.  Car- 
lyle seated  on  the  sofa,  much  as  we 
had  left  her  some  months  before,  with 
some  sewing-work  in  her  hands,  and 
Carlyle  at  a  small  side-table  by  the 

i  Mrs.  Carlyle's  own  account  of  this  visit  is 
given  in  her  letter  to  Carlyle  published  In 
<TNew  Letters  and  Memorials  or  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle,"  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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wall  opposite  the  windows,  engaged  for 
the  moment  in  writing  a  letter.  He 
rose  on  our  entry,  received  us  very 
courteously,  and  bade  us  sit  down,  and 
he  would  soon  finish  what  he  was 
about.  I  had  therefore  but  barely  ob- 
served his  tall  lean  figure  as  he  rose 
in  his  brownish  dressing-gown, — taller 
than  I  had  expected, — when  he  was 
again  at  the  side-table,  penning  his  let- 
ter, with  his  back  to  us,  as  we  talked 
about  this  and  that  with  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
About  ten  minutes  must  have  passed, 
he  silently  scribbling  all  the  while  with 
his  back  to  us  and  our  talk,  when  a 
question  from  Mrs.  Carlyle  brought  us 
the  first  words  from  his  voice  that  I 
now  distinctly  recollect.  Robertson 
had  been  saying  something  to  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle about  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
had  asked  her,  as  she  seemed  to  know 
more  about  them  than  he  did,  to  what 
extent  they  were  Christians  in  their 
tenets.  "Do  they  believe  In  Jesus 
Christ ?"  was  his  mode  of  framing  the 
question.  "Carlyle,  do  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  believe  in  Jesus  Christ?"  she 
called  out,  referring  the  question  to  her 
husband  as  a  better  authority  than  her- 
self. "0,  like  winkinT  was  his  im- 
mediate reply,  without  turning  round. 
Strange  that  I  should  recollect  chiefly 
this,  and  our  laugh  over  it,  out  of  all 
that  passed  in  that  first  meeting  of 
mine  with  Carlyle.  For,  his  letter 
done,  he  turned  round  and  joined  in 
the  conversation,  rapidly  took  the  lead 
in  it,  as  was  his  wont,  and  entertained 
ns  most  agreeably  with  quite  a  miscel- 
lany of  things  in  his  characteristic 
style,  laughter  still  predominant,  the 
robust  Robertson  apparently  suiting 
him  very  well  as  a  listener,  and  serving 
excellently  as  a  stimulus.  More  vivid 
in  my  memory  now  than  the  matter  of 
the  talk  is  the  impression  made  on  me 
by  Carlyle' 8  powerful  head  and  face; 
the  hair  then  dark  and  thick,  without 
a  sign  of  grizzle,  the  complexion  a 
strong    bilious-ruddy,    the    brow   over- 


hanging and  cliff-like,  the  eyes  deep- 
sunk  and  aggressive,  and  the  firm 
mouth  and  chin  then  closely  shaven. 
All  in  all,  with  his  lean,  erect  figure, 
then  over  five  feet  eleven  inches  in 
height,  and  the  peculiar  bilious-ruddy 
of  his  face,  he  was,  apart  from  the 
fire  of  genius  in  his  eyes  and  flowing 
through  his  talk,  not  unlike  some  Scot- 
tish farmer  or  other  rustic  of  unusually 
strong  and  wiry  constitution,  living 
much  in  the  open  air.  His  Annandale 
accent  contributed  to  this  resemblance. 
His  vocabulary  and  grammar  were  of 
the  purest  and  most  stately  English; 
and  the  Scotticism,  which  was  very 
marked,  was  wholly  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  intonation.  Like  Scotsmen 
generally,  from  whatever  district  of 
Scotland,  he  enunciated  each  syllable  of 
every  word  with  a  deliberation  and 
emphasis  unusual  with  English  speak- 
ers, giving  each,  as  it  were,  a  good  bite 
before  letting  It  go.  The  West  Border 
intonation  was  intensified,  in  his  case, 
by  a  peculiarity  which  was  either 
wholly  his  own.  or  a  special  character- 
istic of  the  Carlyles  of  Ecclefechan. 
He  spoke  always  with  a  distinct  lyri- 
cal chaunt; — not  the  monotonous  and 
whining  sing-song,  mainly  of  pulpit 
origin,  one  hears  occasionally  among 
Scotsmen,  and  which  is  suggestive  too 
often  of  hyprocisy  and  a  desire  to  cheat 
you,  but  a  bold  and  varying  chaunt,  as 
of  a  man  not  ashamed  to  let  his  voice 
rise  and  fall,  and  obey  by  instinctive 
modulation  every  flexure  of  his  mean- 
ing and  feeling.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had 
caught  something  of  this  lyrical  chaunt, 
by  sympathy  and  companionship;  and 
the  slighter  Scotticism  of  her  voice  was 
distinguished  also  by  a  pleasant  habit 
of  lyrical  rise  and  cadence. 

From  that  evening,  early  in  1844, 
I  was  to  know  Carlyle  well,  and  in- 
creasingly well.  When  we  took  our 
leave,  somewhere  aften  ten  o'clock,  he 
accompanied  us  to  the  door,  and  was 
pleased  to  say  something  to  the  effect 
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that  be  Loped  to  see  me  again  as  often     each  other  with  some  alarm  as  to  what 


as  I  could  make  it  convenient  There 
could  have  been  no  motive  for  this  but 
the  sheerest  natural  kindliness, — the 
kindliness  of  a  veteran  man  of  letters 
to  a  youngster  of  his  own  nation  who 
did  not  appear  immodest  but  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  somewhat  des- 
perate attempt  of  a  literary  life  in  Lon- 
don, without  resources  and  without 
definite  prospects.  Long  afterwards, 
when  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  dead,  he  told 
me  that  she  had  taken  to  me  very  affec- 
tionately from  the  first  and  that  he  had 
never  forgotten  that  fact  Indeed,  it 
must  have  been  only  in  my  second  or 
third  visit  to  Cheyne  Row,  after  that 
first  one  In  which  I  saw  them  both  to- 
gether, that  Mrs.  Carlyle  confided  to 
me  that  Carlyle  and  she  had  talked  to 
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might  become  of  me  in  London,  with 
only  Robertson  for  my  mentor. 

There  was  little  fear  on  this  head. 
The  young  Telemachus  was  pretty 
tough  and  self-willed  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  not  apt  to  be  led  against  his  own 
inclination  by  any  mentor.  Robertson 
and  I  remained  good  friends  for  some 
years  beyond  my  present  date,  and  I 
continued  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him 
till  he  vanished  from  the  London  scene 
altogether.  But  when  Mrs.  Carlyle 
spoke  to  me  I  was  beginning  already 
to  take  my  own  walks  and  make  my 
own  acquaintanceships.  The  acquain- 
tanceship begun  at  5  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  was  naturally  one  which, 
without  being  obtrusive,  I  did  not  cease 
to  cultivate. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OUT  IXTO  THB  WORLD 

The  die  was  cast,  and  Janie, 
very  miserable  and  extremely  rebel- 
lious in  mind,  was  meekly  following 
Arbuthnot  through  unknown  perils  in 
the  dark.  They  were  roped  together, 
and  his  hand  was  always  ready  to  help 
her  round  a  difficult  corner,  or  to  guide 
her  feet  to  the  right  spot  in  a  steep 
descent,  but  she  was  much  too  angry 
to  talk  to  him.  Whatever  difficulties 
presented  themselves,  she  set  her  teeth 
and  obeyed  her  guide  implicitly,  too 
proud  to  show  fear  or  shrinking  to  the 
man  who  had  conspired  with  Burree  to 
make  her  do  what  she  was  determined 
not  to  do.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her 
conscious  recollection  that  such  un  out- 
rage had  been  offered  her — to  be  forced 
to  yield  without  being  allowed  time  to 
arrange  her  feelings  and  bring  herself 
to  a  more  or  less  willing  compliance — 


and  it  made  it  all  the  worse  that  her 
attitude  had  been  unquestionably  high 
and  heroic.  Eleanor  she  could  for- 
give— presently,  but  Arbuthnot's  con- 
duct was  unpardonable.  He  pretended 
that  nothing  was  wrong,  giving  his  di- 
rections curtly,  and  making  no  attempt 
at  apology,  as  if  the  difficulties  of  the 
path  were  the  only  things  of  any  im- 
portance. He  betrayed  so  little  excite- 
ment, even  at  the  most  alarming  points, 
that  Janie  was  lulled  into  believing 
that  their  way  was  much  less  danger- 
ous than  it  really  was,  but  she  could 
not  withhold  a  grudging  admiration 
from  the  absolute  certainty  with  which 
he  seemed  to  find  his  way  in  the  dark. 
Moreover,  though  burdened  with  her 
hold-all,  strapped  on  his  back  like  a 
knapsack,  and  a  water-bottle  and  a  bag 
of  food  at  his  side,  he  was  able  to 
climb  up  and  down  the  most  hopeless 
places  with  the  help  of  a  bamboo  a 
good  deal  taller  than  himself,  with  a 
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hook  at  one  end  and  a  spike  at  the 
other,  and  foot-rests  contrived  at  inter- 
vals in  its  length,  which  served  alter- 
nately as  an  alpenstock,  a  hand-rail, 
and  a  ladder. 

The  storm  still  held  off,  though  the 
thunder  had  been  rolling  among  the 
mountains  all  night,  and  when  the 
cloudy  skies  were  pierced  by  sufficient 
light  to  make  the  surrounding  objects 
gray  instead  of  black,  Arbuthnot 
paused  upon  a  ledge  rather  wider  than 
usual,  and  found  Janie  a  seat  on  a 
large  stone.  She  realized  afterwards 
that  she  had  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
valley,  and  to  the  way  they  were 
going. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  he  asked. 
"Quite  done?" 

Pride  stimulated  Janie  to  answer 
airily,  "Oh  dear,  no;  I  could  go  a  good 
deal  farther,"  and  reaped  its  fit  reward 
when  Arbuthnot  took  her  promptly  at 
her  word. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  of  that,"  he  said. 
"If  you  were  quite  tired  out,  I  know 
of  a  hollow  in  the  hill  above  here 
which  would  Just  shelter  us,  but  it's 
not  a  good  place  really,  and  we  might 
get  flooded  out  if  there's  much  rain. 
But  if  you  can  hold  on  for  two  hours 
more,  we  could  get  to  a  cave  that 
might  have  been  made  for  a  hiding- 
place,  where  we  should  be  perfectly 
safe  both  from  rain  and  from  anybody 
that  might  be  looking  for  us.  Think 
you  can  manage  it?" 

The  tears  were  very  near  Janie's 
eyes,  but  she  could  not  in  honor  recede 
from  her  position,  and  she  nodded.  He 
brought  some  native  bread  and  dried 
apricots  out  of  his  bag. 

"Just  a  little  now,  to  help  you  along," 
he  said.  "When  we  get  to  the  cave, 
we'll  have  supper,  or  breakfast  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it.  Have 
you  a  handkerchief?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Janie,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Because  I  should  prefer  to  blindfold 


you  over  this  part  of  the  way.  It's  not 
very  nice  looking  down." 

"But  how  can  I  walk  if  I  can't 
see?" 

He  laughed.  "How  have  you  been 
walking  all  night?  Do  you  know,  I 
shouldn't  care  to  show  you  by  daylight 
some  of  the  places  you  passed  quite 
happily.  I  don't  think  I  would  even 
have  brought  you  if  it  had  been  moon- 
light. But  if  you  trusted  me  to  get 
you  through  in  the  dark,  do  you  think  I 
shall  be  less  careful  in  the  light?" 

"If  I  was  very  careful  not  to  look 
down?"  said  Janie  tremulously;  "if  I 
did  exactly  as  you  told  me?  It  isn't 
that  I  don't  trust  you,  but  it's  such  a 
horrid  Idea " 

He  pointed  up  the  cliff.  "It's  either 
that  makeshift  shelter  for  the  day,  or 
going  on  blindfolded,"  he  said;  and 
Janie  took  out  her  handkerchief  and 
gave  it  to  him,  knowing  as  she  did  so 
that  if  he  tied  it  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  the  bandage's  slipping,  or 
of  her  seeing  over  or  under  it.  She 
had  a  miserable  feeling  of  helplessness 
when  they  started  again,  and  she  de- 
vised a  refined  form  of  torture  for  her- 
self by  trying  to  determine  from  Ar- 
buthnot's  tone  when  the  worst  bits  of 
road  were  at  hand.  Otherwise  their 
progress  was  much  as  before — some- 
times climbing  up,  sometimes  sliding 
down,  sometimes  crawling  along  ledges 
or  rounding  impossible  corners.  The 
air  became  very  oppressive  as  the 
storm  grew  nearer,  and  Janie,  though 
she  had  nothing  to  carry,  found  her 
cloak  intolerably  heavy.  She  was 
wearing  the  hood  over  her  head,  in- 
stead of  a  hat,  so  that  any  one  seeing 
her  casually  from  a  distance,  or  in  the 
dusk,  might  take  her  for  a  native 
woman,  and  she  durst  not  drop  it,  even 
when  her  hands  were  free  to  unfasten 
it  Presently  she  was  glad  to  wrap 
it  round  her  again,  for  heavy  drops  be- 
gan to  fall,  and  their  last  climb,  which 
seemed  to  her  to  be  up  a  perpendicular 
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cliff,  was  in  the  face  of  pelting  rain, 
while  the  thunder  sounded  close  over- 
head. Arbuthnot  hurried  her  across 
a  kind  of  platform  of  rock,  then  under 
a  shelter  of  some  sort,  for  the  rain 
seemed  to  have  ceased  to  fall,  though 
she  could  hear  it  outside,  and  made  her 
sit  down  on  a  piece  of  rock,  while  he 
took  the  bandage  from  her  eyes. 

"You  have  done  well!"  he  said,  and 
Janie  glowed  with  pride  at  the  com- 
mendation, so  low  had  fatigue  and 
alarm  brought  her.  "I  never  should 
have  thought  a  woman  could  hold  out 
as  you  have  done.  Now  let  me  wrap 
the  rug  round  you  while  we  have 
something  to  eat.  I  wish  I  dared 
make  a  fire  to  get  you  some  tea,  but 
you  can  never  tell  that  there's  not  a 
goatherd  or  some  one  on  the  watch 
across  the  valley." 

He  had  some  cold  meat  in  his  bag,  as 
well  as  the  fruit  and  chapatis,  and  Ja- 
nie submitted  to  have  her  share  made 
into  rough  sandwiches,  which  she  was 
almost  too  tired  to  eat.  It  did  not  es- 
cape her  that  as  Arbuthnot  worked  and 
talked,  his  eyes  were  perpetually 
searching  the  depths  of  the  cave,  and 
at  last,  rather  frightened,  she  asked 
him  what  he  was  looking  for. 

**I  was  trying  to  make  out  whether 
Brooke  and  his  party  had  been  here," 
he  answered  at  once;  "and  I  should  say 
it's  pretty  clear  they  haven't.  That 
means  that  they  spent  their  first  day 
in  the  hollow  I  told  you  of,  which  must 
have  been  fairly  close  quarters  for  so 
many,  and  passed  this  place,  without 
stopping,  on  the  second  night.  It 
shows,  as  I  hoped,  that  we  are  travel- 
ling faster  than  they  are.  You  can 
imagine  that  when  you  have  to  get 
thirty  fellows  over  the  various  bad 
places  we  have  passed,  it  takes  longer 
than  with  only  two.  And  I'll  offer  you 
this  handsome  testimonial,  Miss 
Wright.  I'd  rather  guide  you  than 
Cholmeley-Smith,  any  day." 
"Poor     Mr.     Brooke!"     said     Janie. 


"Then   when  do  you   think   we  shall 
overtake  them?" 

"If  the  storm  stops  in  time  for  us  to 
go  on  to-night,  and  if  you  can  keep  up 
the  pace,  I  should  say  we  ought  to 
come  upon  them  before  morning.  I 
tell  you  why  I  expect  it  Of  course 
the  crux  of  our  journey  is  the  crossing 
of  the  road.  We  have  to  keep  along  it 
for  a  mile  or  two,  because  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  other  path  whatever — so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover — for 
that  distance.  After  that  we  get  on 
to  our  goat-tracks  again,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  Well,  you 
know  it's  very  seldom  that  the  road 
is  absolutely  clear,  especially  just  now, 
when  they  are  patrolling  it  for  our  spe- 
cial benefit.  Brooke  and  his  lot  were 
to  lie  up  in  a  cave  something  like  this 
until  the  proper  moment  came  to  get 
across.  I  calculate  that  it's  about  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  they 
must  waste  one  night  in  that  way,  and 
if  we  have  anything  like  luck,  they  will 
will  waste  two.  They  had  two  nights' 
start  of  us,  but  if  we  do  the  same  dis- 
tance in  a  night  and  a  half,  we  ought 
to  come  on  them  in  that  cave  well  be- 
fore dawn  to-morrow.  Then,  when  we 
go  on,  we'll  rig  up  some  sort  of  con- 
trivance to  carry  you  in,  so  that  you 
won't  have  so  much  walking  to  do." 

In  her  own  mind  Janie  thought  that 
she  would  prefer  to  trust  to  her  own 
feet,  if  the  paths  farther  on  were  any- 
thing like  these,  but  she  expressed  suit- 
able gratitude  as  well  as  overpowering 
drowsiness  would  allow  her.  Arbuth- 
not jumped  up  suddenly. 

"You're  tired  to  death,"  he  said. 
"Let  me  take  your  rug  and  things  into 
the  back  of  the  cave.  Have  you  ever 
slept  on  the  ground  before?  Just  lis- 
ten to  the  rain!  I  must  say  I'm  glad 
we  didn't  decide  on  that  very  inferior 
cave  two  hours  ago.  But  you'll  hardly 
even  hear  the  thunder  in  here,  and  this 
projecting  rock  will  quite  prevent  your 
seeing  the  lightning."       He  struck  a 
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match,  and  went  round  the  inner  cave 
with  it,  that  she  might  see  there  was 
no  fear  of  snakes,  then  arranged  her 
rug  and  hold-all  for  a  bed  behind  the 
sheltering  rock.  "Now  is  there  any- 
thing else  I  can  do?" 

"No,  thank  you.  Thank  you  so 
much."  But  Arbuthnot  had  scarcely 
returned  to  the  outer  cave,  where  he 
was  unrolling  his  choga,  which  he  had 
carried  with  the  rug,  when  Janie  ap- 
peared again,  apparently  wide  awake. 
"Oh,  can  we  go  back?"  she  cried. 

He  glanced  out  at  the  pouring  rain. 
"How  far?"  he  asked.  "Have  you 
dropped  something?" 

"Back   to   St.   Martin's." 

"Cer-talnly  not,"  was  the  decisive  an- 
swer. "Look  here.  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter get  to  bed." 

"But  you  don't  know  what  a  dread- 
ful thing  I  have  done!"  cried  Janie. 
"There  was  a  sick  woman  brought  in 
by  the  Rajahs  police  yesterday — no, 
the  day  before — they  picked  her  np  by 
the  roadside.  It  seemed  like  pneu- 
monia, but  we  couldn't  be  sure,  and  if 
the  isolation  ward  had  been  available 
we  should  have  put  her  there.  As  it 
was,  she  had  to  be  in  the  large  ward, 
and  yesterday  afternoon  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  looked  very  like  smallpox. 
I  was  just  going  to  call  Burree  to  come 
and  look  at  her,  and  then  all  this  hap- 
pened, and  I  never  remembered  her 
again  till  now.  And  she  will  infect  all 
the  other  patients,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  will  die,  and  the  hospital  will  get 
a  bad  name,  and  Burree  will  be  worked 
to  death "  She  broke  down  hope- 
lessly, and  could  scarcely  bring  out, 
"Oh.  please  let  us  go  back  at  once." 

"Impossible,"  said  Arbuthnot.  "In 
any  case,  the  mischief  is  done  now. 
All  your  nurses  and  people  are  vacci- 
nated, of  course?  Then  what  good 
could  you  do  by  going  back?  Trust 
Miss  Weston  to  find  out  what's  the 
matter  when  she  sees  the  patient.  And 
it  strikes  me  that  you  and  Miss  Weston 


too  may  be  very  thankful  if  it  is  small- 
pox. She  might  have  got  Into  trouble 
about  your  escaping,  but  the  Scythians 
will  think  twice  before  they  will  either 
take  her  from  an  Infected  house  or 
leave  the  disease  to  spread  without  her 
to  cope  with  it.  So  go  to  sleep  quietly, 
and  make  np  your  mind  that  it's  mil 
for  the  best" 

Utterly  crushed,  Janie  obeyed— out- 
wardly, for  she  was  inwardly  per- 
suaded that  she  should  never  sleep 
again.  But  extreme  fatigue  was  vic- 
torious over  not  only  remorse  but  a 
rocky  couch  and  the  warfare  of  the 
elements,  and  she  slept  until  it  was 
once  more  dark,  and  Arbuthnot's  voice 
called  to  her.  , 

"Oh,  is  It  time?  Ought  we  to  be 
starting?"  she  asked,  looking  out 
hastily. 

"No,  unfortunately.  I  thought  you 
ought  to  have  something  to  eat,  but 
after  that  you  can  go  to  sleep 
again.  Listen!  the  rain  is  as  bad  as 
ever." 

"But  we  shall  waste  a  night,"  said 
Janie  in  consternation,  after  listening 
to  the  pitiless  downpour. 

"Of  course,  but  then  so  will  Brooke 
and  his  lot.  They  can't  get  on  any 
more  than  we  can,  and  the  pursuit  will 
have  to  be  dropped  too,  so  it's  not  as 
bad  as  it  might  have  been.  This  is 
the  last  of  the  meat,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 
We  shall  have  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  on  chapati  and  apricots  after 
this,  till  we  come  up  with  the  rest.** 

Janie  wondered  how  much  chapati 
there  was  left,  but  she  knew  better 
than  to  ask  inconvenient  questions,  and 
contented  herself  with  seeing  that  Ar- 
buthnot took  his  proper  share  ef  the 
food,  which  was  divided  by  the  light  of 
a  candle-end  set  well  in  the  shelter  of 
the  rock.  Of  water,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  no  lack,  for  a  small  torrent  was 
rushing  across  the  platform  outside  the 
cave. 
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"I'm  afraid  this  rain  will  mean  floods 
in  Bala — and  just  at  harvest-time," 
said  Janie. 

"The  worst  thing  for  us  will  be  if  it 
washes  away  the  road/'  said  Arbuth- 
not.  "A  certain  amount  would  have 
been  useful,  to  prevent  our  being 
traced,  but  I  don't  like  its  going  on  so 
long." 

"But  could  we  be  traced,  in  any 
case?" 

"Hardly,  unless  there  was  a  traitor 
in  your  camp.  By  the  bye,  how  was 
it  that  you  didn't  remember  that  small- 
pox woman  when  you  went  round  the 
wards  last  night?  I  thought  you  al- 
ways made  a  final  inspection  last  thing, 
and  you  were  to  do  just  as  usual.  Of 
course,  if  you  didn't " 

"Oh,  but  it  was  because  something 
dreadful  happened,"  said  Janie,  her 
face  clouding.  "Burree  and  I  were 
packing  my  things  when  Vashti  came 
rushing  in,  and  threw  a  handful  of 
rupees  on  the  floor,  and  cried  out,  'Miss 
Sahib,  I  am  Judas,  and  this  is  the  price 
of  blood!'  We  couldn't  get  her  to  tell 
us  what  had  happened  for  quite  a  long 
time,  but  at  last  we  made  out  that 
Trince  Pavel  had  left  the  money  with 
Abdul  Husain  for  her,  saying  that  it 
was  in  discharge  of  a  debt.  It  seems 
that  he  thought  it  was  she  who  was 
seen  on  the  cliff  on  Saturday,  and  in 
trying  to  make  her  admit  it  he  fright- 
ened her  so  much  that  she  confessed 
it  was  me." 

Arbuthnot  extinguished  the  candle- 
end  carefully.  "I  thought  as  much," 
he  said.  "They  went  to  the  point  with 
such  deadly  precision  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  all  bluff.  But  I  hope  Miss 
Weston  restrained  her  indignation  so 
far  as  not  to  fire  the  girl  out  that 
night" 

"Fire  her  out?"  said  Janie.  "Why, 
it  was  talking  to  her  and  trying  to 
comfort  her  that  made  us  so  late.  Bur- 
ree said  they  would  go  round  the  wards 
when  I  was  gone." 


"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  girl 
will  be  kept  on?" 

"Of  course.  You  don't  know  how 
miserable  she  was.  Burree  thinks,  and 
I  think" — the  addition  was  so  unneces- 
sary that  Arbuthnot  smothered  a 
laugh — "that  this  trouble  was  just 
what  Vashti  needed.  She  had  got 
rather  proud  and  self-confident  because 
she  was  so  far  above  the  others,  and 
this  fall  may  show  her  her  own  weak- 
ness. She  might  make  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  things,  you  see." 

Arbuthnot  considered  the  mixture  of 
metaphors  gravely.  "I'm  sure  it  is 
very  heroic  and  forgiving  of  you  both, 
and  I  hope  the  young  person  with  the 
Biblical  name  will  act  accordingly,"  he 
said  at  last.  "And  what  became  of 
the  reward  of  unrighteousness?  I  hope 
most  fervently,"  as  Janie  hesitated 
rather  guiltily,  "that  Miss  Weston  is 
not  intending  to  throw  it  in  Prince 
Pavel's  face,  or  do  anything  else  dra- 
matic and  foolish?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Janie,  finding,  appar- 
ently, some  difficulty  in  answering. 
"The  fact  is — well,  you  know,  we 
haven't  had  our  salaries  or  the  hospital 
money  this  month,  and  we  have  to  pay 
the  people  and  feed  them  just  as  usual. 
And  food  is  much  more  expensive  now 
than  it  generally  is,  because  the  cook 
can't  go  to  the  bazar,  and  we  have  to 
buy  just  what  the  people  choose  to 
bring  to  the  door." 

"You  mean  you  are  actually  short  of 
money?" 

"We  often  are,  in  ordinary  times,  but 
uow  we  are  very  nearly  destitute. 
Burree  has  had  to  give  the  people  chits 
and  a  food  allowance  instead  of  their 
wages;  and  good  Miss  D'Costa  brought 
out  a  little  hoard  she  had  saved  up  and 
insisted  on  lending  it,  but  that  was 
nearly  gone.  Vashti's  rupees  will 
keep  us  for  a  week." 

"Well,  this  is  one  of  the  funniest 
ways  of  disposing  of  a  bribe  that  I  ever 
heard  of.      But  is  there  no  one  in  Bala 
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who  would  advance  you  anything?" 

"Poor  Dr.  Weaver  is  our  secretary, 
of  course;  but  even  if  we  were  allowed 
to  communicate  with  him,  how  could  he 
send  us  any  money?  And  we  have 
nothing  valuable  enough  to  sell — ex- 
cept surgical  instruments,  and  who 
would  want  to  buy  them?" 

"I  wish  to  goodness  Miss  Weston 
had  spoken  to  me.  I  could  have  gone 
to  Sheonath,  and  got  her  an  advance 
on  a  note  of  hand  or  bill  of  some  sort." 

"But  who  would  have  lent  us  any- 
thing?" 

"Why,  the  soucars,  of  course — for  a 
consideration." 

"But  they  would  think  we  should 
never  be  able  to  pay." 

"Not  they.  They  would  be  very  glad 
to  hedge,  having  put  a  considerable 
amount  on  the  Scythians.  You  see, 
Miss  Weston  and  you  are  quite  con- 
vinced we  shall  win — aren't  you? — and 
the  soucars  have  a  horrible  fear  that 
we  may,  so  they  would  be  quite  ready 
to  do  business  at  treble  the  ordinary 
rates." 

"I  wish  we  had  known!"  sighed  Ja- 
il ie.  "But  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
send  Burree  some  money  from  Gajn- 
ipur." 

"Why,  how  do  you  expect  to  get 
any?" 

"I  have  brought  a  cheque,"  explained 
Janie  with  pride,  "for  the  amount  of 
her  month's  salary  and  mine.  I  shall 
send  it  all  to  her  by  the  first  possible 
opportunity,  and  get  something  to  do 
to  support  myself.  Nurses  are  sure 
to  be  wanted." 

"You  seem  to  have  planned  it  out 
most  carefully,"  said  Arbuthuot.  "Cer- 
tainly nurses  and  doctors  will  be  in 
greater  demand  than  any  other  Euro- 
peans— except  soldiers.  I'm  afraid. 
But  how  do  you  expect  to  get  your 
money  up  to  Bala?" 

Janie  hesitated  again.  "Well,  you 
see,"  she  said,  "I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing that  as  you   were  so   anxious   to 


keep  your  path  a  secret,  you  must  mean 
to  use  it  again." 

"And  so  could  act  as  your  messenger? 
Quite  so;  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  what  I  hope  to  use  that  path  for 
is  to  guide  a  British  force  along  it 
when  the  time  comes  for  clearing 
things  up,  to  take  the  Scythians  in 
Bala  in  the  rear,  and  cut  them  off  from 
Bala-tarin.  But,"  hearing  her  gasp  of 
disappointment,  "don't  be  afraid.  It's, 
quite  likely  that  I  may  have  to  go  up 
again  before  that,  in  a  different  dis- 
guise, and  then  I'll  do  my  best  to  re- 
victual  the  fortress.  But  now,  what 
do  you  think  of  getting  some  more  rest* 
in  case  the  rain  stops  before  morning, 
and  I  see  any  chance  of  getting  as  far 
as  Brooke's  cave?" 

"It  seems  so  lazy  to  sleep  all  day 
•  and   all   night,"   lamented  Janie,   and 
ended  her  protest  with  an  irrepressible- 
yawn. 

"Scarcely,  when  you  had  no  rest  last 
night,  and  very  hard  walking.  You 
may  be  sure  I'll  call  you  if  there's  any 
hope  of  going  on." 

But  the  rain  continued  pitilessly  all 
night,  and  when,  in  the  small  hours,. 
Janie  was  rudely  awakened,  it  was  not 
by  Arbuthnot's  voice.  A  dull  distant 
rumbling  filled  the  air,  and  the  ground 
seemed  to  rock. 

"Oh,  what  Is  it?"  she  cried,  terrinetK 
"Did  you  hear  it?  Could  it  be  guns— 
or  an  earthquake?" 

"A  landslip  farther  along  the  valley,. 
I  should  say,"  replied  Arbuthnot's 
voice  from  the  doorway  of  the  outer 
cave.  "There's  nothing  to  be  seen  from 
here.  Don't  be  frightened.  There 
are  no  overhanging  rocks  just  near 
this  place." 

It  was  easy  to  say,  "Don't  be  fright- 
ened," but  less  easy  to  accept  the  ad- 
vice. For  the  first  time  Janie  became 
conscious  of  the  extreme  hardness  of 
her  rocky  couch,  as  she  tried  in  vain  to 
sleep,  or  woke  from  a  momentary  dose 
with  a  start  of  terror.      Happily,  no* 
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further  shocks  followed,  and  she  fell  at 
last  into  a  troubled  sleep  which  lasted 
till  morning.  The  rain  was  still  pour- 
ing down  when  she  joined  Arbuthnot 
in  the  outer  cave,  and  she  noticed  that 
the  proportion  of  fruit  in  the  morning 
meal  was  larger,  and  that  of  bread 
smaller,  than  heretofore. 

"Let  us  go  on  without  minding  the 
weather,"  she  said  courageously,  when 
they  had  finished. 

"I  shall  very  likely  go  out  and  scout 
a  bit,  but  I  can't  take  you.  Ladies 
have  a  perfect  genius  for  getting 
drenched.  It's  their  clothes,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  don't  mind  getting  wet,"  indig- 
nantly. 

"Oh,  quite  so;  but  if  you  will  just 
imagine  what  a  predicament  I  should 
be  in  if  you  got  fever  in  our  present 
circumstances,  you'll  see  that  it 
wouldn't  do.  Shall  you  mind  being 
left  alone?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all.  I  have  some  work," 
and  a  half-knitted  jersey  for  Kama] 
Sahib  made  its  appearance  from  the 
depths  of  the  hold-all.  Jnnie  can 
hardly  have  Intended  it,  but  her  tone 
expressed  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt  the  superiority  of  busy  woman 
over  idle  man.  She  set  to  work  with 
intense  Industry,  and  Arbuthnot.  sit- 
ting hugging  his  knees  in  native  fash- 
ion, watched  her  with  half-shut  eyes. 
He  did  not  remember  seeing  her  with- 
out a  cap  before,  and  he  found  him- 
self thinking  that  it  was  a  shame  for 
girls  whose  hair  had  little  curls  in  it  to 
wear  caps,  however  smart  and  busi- 
nesslike and  awe-inspiring  they  might 
look  in  them.  Presently  she  looked 
up  sharply,  but  he  was  not  to  be  taken 
by  surprise. 

"I  know  I'm  a  worm,"  he  said  hum- 
bly. "I  do  feel  it,  I  assure  you.  I 
should  never  have  dreamt  of  bringing 
crochet,  or  any  sort  of  sewing,  on  a 
journey  like  this.  You  and  Miss  Wes- 
ton have  the  power,   more  than   any 
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women  I  ever  met,  of  making  one  feel 
one  has  no  business  to  be  alive.  I 
suppose  It's  good  for  one,  or  you 
wouldn't  do  It.  There  can  be  no  other 
earthly  reason  why  you  should  try  to 
blind  yourself  by  working  in  this  twi- 
light." 

"I  can  knit  with  my  eyes  shut,"  said 
Janie  frigidly. 

"Oh,  my  goodness!"  groaned  Arbuth- 
not. and  after  a  moment  he  rose  and 
looked  out  into  the  rain.  "Well,  I 
think  I'll  go,"  he  said.  "At  any  rate, 
no  one  else  will  be  about,  and  perhaps 
I  can  get  to  Brooke." 

Pride  kept  Janie  silent  until  he  was 
actually  lowering  his  climbing-pole  over 
the  edge  of  the  platform.  Then,  much 
against  her  will,  the  words  broke  from 
her,  "But  what — what  am  I  to  do  if — 
if  you  don't  come  back?" 

"I  really  haven't  the  faintest  idea," 
said  Arbuthnot  cheerfully.  Then  he 
relented.  "I  have  every  intention  of 
coming  back,  and  not  leaving  you  ma- 
rooned on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  As  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  you  may  no- 
tice, I  have  left  you  all  the  food.  If 
by  any  chance  I  should  not  come  back, 
hold  out  here  as  long  as  you  can,  and 
I  will  bring  or  send  help  to  you  some- 
how." 

And  he  departed,  leaving  Janie  to  a 
very  long  and  lonely  day.  Her  con- 
science told  her  that  she  had  been  un- 
grateful, aud  was  not  behaving  as  Bur- 
ree  would  have  expected  of  her,  and 
her  only  bright  moment  was  when,  af- 
ter hours  of  unremitting  toil,  she  came 
to  the  end  of  her  wool.  She  had  not 
been  so  provident,  after  all,  as  she  had 
wished  Arbuthnot  to  think.  Then, 
with  a  mischievous  smile,  she  drew  out 
the  pins,  and  deliberately  unravelled 
the  jersey  almost  to  the  beginning. 

"I  can't  lose  that  excellent  moral  ef- 
fect," she  said  to  herself,  as  she  wound 
the  wool  into  a  ball  again. 

It  struck  her  that  the  rain  was  grow- 
ing a  little  less  heavy  towards  evening, 
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and  Arbutbnot  confirmed  the  supposi- 
tion when  he  came  in,  tired,  drenched 
and  plastered  with  mud.  He  eyed 
the  untempting  food  greedily. 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  waited  tea  for 
me — so  to  speak,"  he  said,  wrapping 
himself  in  his  choga.  "If  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  eat  before  talking.  It's  been 
a  long  day." 

Janle  acquiesced  at  once,  and  sat 
down  opposite  him.  She  was  almost 
as  hungry  as  he  was,  for  she  had  had 
no  heart  to  eat  earlier,  and  had  also 
found  that  It  is  possible  to  tire  of  the 
simple  life,  as  represented  by  a  bread 
and  fruit  diet.  Neither  of  them  felt 
any  inclination  to  quarrel  with  the  fare 
now,  but  when  Janie  would  have 
drawn  the  bag  towards  her  to  get  out 
a  fresh  supply  for  him,  Arbuthnot 
stopped  her  with  a  motion  of  his  hand. 

"It's  a  policy  of  economy  and  re- 
trenchment now/'  he  said. 

"Why?   Didn't  you  find  Mr.  Brooke?" 

"He  and  the  rest  left  the  cave  the 


night  before  last — the  night  we  started 
from  St  Martin's.  I  had  told  Brooke 
to  leave  a  message  for  me,  and  there 
it  was.  I  should  have  said  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  find 
the  road  clear  the  first  night  they  tried 
it,  but  that  was  their  luck.  Jolly  bad 
luck  for  us!"  he  added. 

"Then  they  crossed  the  road  two 
nights  ago?  But  they  must  have  been 
stopped  by  the  storm  since,  and  yon 
say  we  travel  faster  than  they  do,  and 
you  know  the  way?  It  only  means 
that  we  shall  catch  them  up  in  two 
nights,  instead  of  in  one,  if  the  road 
is  clear." 

"The  road  doesn't  exist,"  said  Ar- 
buthnot. 

"What?      Oh,  that  earthquake?" 

"It  was  a  landslip,  as  I  thought. 
The  road  is  gone  for  several  miles  be- 
yond Brooke's  cave.  We  may  hope 
that  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  get 
across,  but  we  are  cut  off." 

Sydney  C.  Grier. 


(To  be  continued,) 


OSMAN  DIGNA. 


Ten  years  have  passed  since  Mahdism 
came  to  its  end.  Its  death  was  greater 
than  its  life.  Who  has  forgotten  even 
now  the  story  of  its  euthanasia?  De- 
feated, abandoned,  and  pursued,  the 
Khalifa,  with  his  Emirs  round  him, 
turned  to  confront  their  hunters,  knelt 
on  their  praying-mats  in  the  desert, 
and  waited,  praising  the  greatness  of 
God,  their  faces  to  Mecca  and  the  en- 
emy, while  the  bullets  mowed  them 
down. 

I  saw  the  scene  rehearsed  the  other 
day  by  one  who  had  survived  the  act 
of  faith.  An  old  man  now,  with  white 
beard  sharply  outlined  against  an  al- 
most ebony  skin,  his  fine  features  and 
lithe,  tall  form  told  of  his  Arab  de- 
scent. The  fragment  of  an  arm  hung 
at  his  side,  to  remind  him  of  that  tre- 


mendous moment.  He  told  his  tale 
with  the  smile  of  a  child,  and  the  brev- 
ity of  a  soldier.  "There  were  the  Eng- 
lish, and  here  were  we,  with  the  Kha- 
lifa in  our  midst.  We  got  down  from 
our  camels.  He  gave  the  word  and  led 
our  prayers" — and  here  the  old  man 
fell  on  his  knees  and  prostrated  himself 
before  Allah,  and  the  shower  of  lead 
which  his  old  ears  still  heard  around 
him.  "They  were  all  killed,  and  I 
was  wounded." 
"And  why,"  I  asked,  "did  you  do  it?" 
"It  was  the  hour  of  prayer." 
The  answer.  I  think,  was  finer  than 
the  deed.  It  robbed  it  of  the  color  of 
the  theatre  in  which  history  has 
painted  it.  Those  Arab  chieftains 
were  not  posing  before  heaven  and  the 
enemy.      They  had  no  thought  of  mak> 
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ing  a  superb  end.  The  hour  of  prayer 
had  come,  and  they  knelt  as  habit  and 
ritual  prescribed.  They  had  knelt  be- 
fore in  rain-storms  and  dust-storms. 
They  knelt  as  simply  amid  the  infidel 
bullets. 

It  was  in  a  prison  that  I  heard  the 
tale.  A  sentry  stood  at  the  door  with 
fixed  bayonet,  and  the  gaoler  listened 
at  my  side  with  a  tolerant  smile.  The 
British  public  consigned  the  Khalifa 
and  his  Emirs  to  the  temple  of  fame. 
The  Egyptian  War  Office  burled  the 
survivors  in  the  prison  of  Damietta. 
Gaunt  and  forbidding,  it  stands  beside 
a  hospital  and  a  court-house  in  a  bleak 
enclosure  beside  the  Nile.  There  is  in 
all  Egypt  no  damper  or  colder  place 
than  this  decaying  sea-port  among  the 
swamps.  One  prisoner  had  died — "of 
the  damp/'  his  brother  said.  Another, 
who  used  to  sit  all  day  beside  a  brazier, 
has  been  transferred  to  a  prison  in  the 
South.  Seven  remain,  counting  the 
years  of  their  exile,  and  hoping  faintly 
for  release. 

One  by  one  I  visited  their  rooms. 
Bach  room  housed  a  family  which 
boasts  its  princely  rank.  The  stone  floor 
was  neatly  sanded,  the  bare  walls  ir- 
reproachably whitewashed.  Each  room 
had  its  little  truckle  beds,  and  its  plat- 
form on  which  the  prisoner's  wife  sat 
cross-legged  with  her  babies  round  her. 
Every  morning  the  children  of  captiv- 
ity sally  out  to  the  freedom  of  school, 
and  their  parents  watch  behind  the 
bayonet  of  the  sentinel  for  their  re- 
turn. A  paternal  Government  is  teach- 
ing scientific  agriculture  to  the  boys, 
and  some  have  already  received  posts 
in  the  Soudan.  The  parents  count  the 
uneventful  years.  The  routine  of  the 
prison  is  rarely  broken.  Sometimes, 
they  told  me,  they  are  allowed  to  sun 
themselves  in  the  doorway.  From 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  sundown 
they  may  walk  in  the  courtyard.  Oc- 
casionally, at  Bairam,  a  relative  is  al- 
lowed by  special  permission  of  the  War 


Office  to  visit  their  prison.  They  do 
not  smoke;  they  play  no  games,  rigid 
Puritans  that  they  are.  Reading  is 
not  for  them  in  the  category  of  pleas- 
ures. I  asked  if  they  had  any  pas- 
times. They  answered  gravely  and 
without  affectation,  "We  say  our 
prayers." 

Who  are  they,  these  untried  prison- 
ers, who  are  expiating  an  indefinite 
sentence,  soldiers  to  whom  no  parole 
has  been  offered?  Six  belong  to  the 
Baggara  tribe;  two  are  cousins  of  the 
Khalifa;  one  is  the  son  of  his  desig- 
nated successor.  Two  are  now  old 
men,  beyond  the  age  when  men  dream 
of  raids  and  revolts.  Four  were  mere 
lads  when  the  prison  doors  closed  upon 
them.  They  have  ripened  and  married 
and  bred  children  in  captivity.  One 
of  the  four  was  a  boy  of  twelve  when 
first  he  was  captured;  the  other  three 
ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  They 
are  prisoners,  not  for  any  part  which 
they  can  have  played  in  the  bloody 
past,  but  simply  because  they  reckon 
their  descent  from  the  Mahdi's  Emirs. 
The  memory  of  the  angry  past  is  al- 
ready faint  in  their  minds,  and  no  spir- 
itual exaltation  sustains  them.  They 
stood  together  in  the  corridor  as  I  took 
leave  of  them,  a  file  of  broken  and  sub- 
missive men.  In  a  sort  of  chorus  they 
solemnly  renounced  all  faith  in  the 
Mahdi.  Latterly,  indeed,  they  told 
me,  even  in  the  days  of  Khalifa,  they 
had  ceased  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
Prophet.  They  had  followed  the  Kha- 
lifa simply  as  kinsmen  and  loyal  clans- 
men. For  the  rest,  as  they  put  it, 
"Has  not  the  Soudan  become  even  as 
Egypt,  and  is  not  the  English  Govern- 
ment our  father?"  Recollecting  a  cer- 
tain answer  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  enquired  if  they  did  not 
dread  the  vengeance  of  their  private 
enemies,  for  that,  I  believe,  is  now  the 
pretext  for  their  imprisonment.  No, 
they  answered;  their  relatives  In  the 
Soudan  are  safe;  why  should  they  fear? 
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There  was  yet  a  seventh  prisoner, 
the  most  famous  of  them  all — Osman 
Digna.  We  paused  at  his  door,  and 
the  gaoler,  peering  cautiously  through 
the  peep-hole,  bade  us  wait,  for  the 
old  man  was  at  prayer.  He  rose  at 
length — a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  stately  in 
his  white  robe  and  simple  turban. 
Courteous,  yet  taciturn,  he  answered 
my  questions  curtly  and  with  indif- 
ferent negatives.  He  was  well  and 
vigorous.  He  complained  of  nothing. 
He  asked  for  nothing,  not  even  liberty. 
I  began  to  despair  of  gaining  his  con- 
fidence. Neither  wife  nor  child  shared 
his  captivity.  A  single  book,  carefully 
folded  in  a  threadbare  linen  cover,  gave 
the  only  clue  to  his  occupations.  "He 
eats,"  whispered  the  gaoler,  "only  once 
a  day,  and  does  not  mix  with  the  other 
prisoners."  He  was  talking  now  more 
rapidly  to  my  interpreter,  and  his 
hoarse,  guttural  voice  betrayed  a  note 
of  excitement.  A  series  of  unintelligi- 
ble questions  reached  me,  one  after  the 
other.  "What  Government  was  it 
which  held  him  prisoner?"  "What  is 
the  place  you  call  a  prison?"  "He  has 
something  to  say,"  whispered  the  inter- 
preter; "let  him  talk." 

"In  the  years  before  the  Mahdi 
arose,"  the  hoarse,  eager  voice  was 
saying,  "the  world  walked  in  ignorance 
and  darkness.  It  had  forgotten  God, 
and  nowhere  was  the  Law  obeyed. 
The  Book  was  forgotten,  and  even  the 
Sultan  ruled  by  man-made  laws.  Are 
not  the  Laws  by  which  men  should 
walk  set  forth  in  the  Koran?  Yet  the 
Sultan  had  made  laws  of  his  own  in- 
vention for  the  government  of  the 
earth.  Then  God  spoke  to  the  Mahdi, 
and  he  arose,  the  Prophet  whose  com- 
ing is  foretold  in  the  Book.  The 
Mahdi  summoned  the  Sultan  to  obedi- 
ence, saying.  'Arise,  and  repent,  and 
rule  by  the  Law  of  the  Book.'  If  the 
Sultan  had  obeyed,  the  Mahdi  would 
have  retired,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  prayer.      But  the  Sultan  would 


not  hear,  neither  would  the  Egyptians 
transmit  the  message. 

"Now,  when  God  saw  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  Sultan,  and  that  he  ruled 
by  man-made  laws,  and  would  not 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Mahdi,  His 
Prophet,  he  sent  a  scourge  to  punish 
the  Turks  and  the  Egyptians.  That 
scourge  was  the  English.  They  have 
taken  Egypt.  It  is  the  Lord's  judg- 
ment on  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid." 

Here  the  old  man  paused.  Rising  to 
his  full  height,  he  spoke  again,  bis 
voice  clear  and  authoritative  at  last. 
"Know,  too,"  he  went  on,  "that  I  also 
am  a  Prophet,  the  interpreter  of  God, 
even  as  you  are  the  interpreter  of  this 
Englishman."  He  clutched  his  throat. 
"The  voice  is  mine,  but  the  words  I 
speak  are  the  words  which  God  has 
given  me.  To  me,  Osman  Digna,  Is 
given  a  message.  I  am  a  Prophet, 
even  as  Mahomet  was  a  Prophet  My 
commission  from  God  came  to  me  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  I  went  to 
him  at  Kordofan,  where  he  was  with 
the  Khalifa,  when  I  heard  that  the 
English  were  coming  from  India,  and 
the  Mahdi  made  me  his  equal.  He 
gave  me  a  letter,  and  sealed  it  with  his 
seal,  and  in  the  letter  was  written,  'Let 
him  who  obeys  us,  obey  you,  and  let 
him  who  honors  us,  honor  you  also.' 
Thus  he  did  that  the  prophecy  might 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  Book  obeyed.  For 
it  in  written.  'We  sent  unto  them  two 
apostles,  but  they  charged  them  with 
imposture.  Wherefore  we  strengthened 
them  with  a  third.'  (Koran,  Sura  36.) 
I  am  that  third. 

"Then  it  was  that  the  Mahdi  gave 
me  this  Book"  (he  snatched  the  old 
linen-covered  Koran  from  his  bed), 
"and  bade  me  keep  it,  and  rule  by  it, 
and  restore  its  Law  to  the  earth. 

"I  am  a  prisoner.  But  I  hold  the 
Book.  To  whom  shall  I  transmit  the 
Book  which  is  the  very  Law  of  God?" 
(He  held  it  in  his  sinuous  brown  fin- 
gers, as  Moses   might  have  held  the 
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tablets  when  he  came  down  from  Sinai 
— a  man  of  the  same  race,  living  in 
the  same  communion  with  God,  un- 
troubled by  the  march  of  the  centuries 
and  the  decay  of  faith.)  "To  whom 
shall  I  transmit  it?  To  the  Sultan? 
To  the  Khedive?  To  the  King  of  the 
English?  Nay,  but  God  has  taken 
care  of  His  Book.  Am  I  not  the  pris- 
oner of  the  English?  Is  not  the  Book 
in  their  care  and  charge? 

"Hear,  then,  my  message.  God  has 
chosen  out  the  English,  for  he  saw  that 
they  are  the  strongest.  He  has  or- 
dered the  world  to  walk  after  the  ordi- 
nances of  His  Book.  He  has  placed 
His  Book  and  His  Prophet  in  the 
keeping  of  the  English.  The  Lord 
has  ordered  the  English  to  spread 
Islam,  and  to  destroy  *its  foes. 
The  English  are  now  the  prophets 
of  Islam.  Hear  the  voice  of  God. 
It  is  written  in  the  Book,  'The  Lord 
chose  out  Adam  and  Abraham/  I  say 
onto  you,  /The  Lord  has  chosen  the 
English/  Are  they  not  the  first  in 
war?  Have  they  not  captured  the 
Book  and  imprisoned  its  Prophet? 
Let  the  Egyptians  be  humble  before 
them" — he  glowered  at  his  gaoler — 
"they  are  Moslems  only  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  English.  So  Is  my  mission 
ended.  I  have  waited  for  this  day.  I 
have  transmitted  my  message  by  your 
hamd  to  the  English  people.  I  am 
nappy*  for  my  message  is  spoken." 

The  old  man  was  silent  at  last  The 
centuries  had  rolled  backwards  in  his 

TH  Nation. 


white-washed  cell.  I  had  seen  Sinai 
and  Mecca,  and  talked  with  a  patri- 
arch who  was  young  with  Moses,  and 
contemporary  with  Mahomet  He  had 
wrestled  with  facts  and  destiny,  and 
woven  from  it  a  philosophy  of  history, 
as  naive  and  as  cogent  as  Daniel's. 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  word/'  "In 
the  beginning  was  the  fact/'  Osman 
Digna  is  of  Faust's  opinion.  The  Eng- 
lish are  his  fact.  He  has  found  a 
place  for  us  in  his  scheme  of  things. 

We  came  rapidly  down  from  Sinai. 
The  gaoler  was  looking  impatiently  at 
his  watch.  The  six  dervishes  were 
waiting  anxiously  at  the  door.  They 
assured  me  that  they  regarded  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Prophet  with  abhor- 
rence. They  believed,  indeed,  that  he 
was  mad.  For  two  years  he  had  been 
imprisoned  in  solitude.  Then  they 
were  allowed  to  see  him;  but  for 
twenty  months  he  lay  on  his  bed  and 
spoke  to  no  one.  Then  he  began  to 
talk  of  his  message;  the  Government 
must  not  blame  them. 

Nine  years  of  prison  have  done  their 
work.  The  little  men  have  grown  ser- 
vile.     The  great  man  is  mad. 

"I  fought  against  him  in  the  Sou- 
dan," said  the  gaoler,  as  we  left  the 
prison.  "He  was  a  wonderful  soldier 
—just  like  De  Wet.  Is  De  Wet  also 
In  prison?" 

"No,  Captain,  De  Wet  is  not  in 
prison.  De  Wet  Is  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown." 

H.  N.  Brailsford. 


AFGHANISTAN:  THE  BUFFER  STATE. 


Owing  to  the  mutual  jealousy  of  two 
European  nations,  whose  ambitions 
and  methods  of  realizing  them  are  as 
wide  as  the  Poles  apart,  there  exists 
in  the  very  heart  of  Asia  a  semi-inde- 
pendent state  to  which  we  have  given 


the  name  "Afghanistan."  Its  divers 
peoples  are  bound  together  by  no  com- 
mon tie  save  this  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  powerful  neighbors,  which  has 
herded  some  four  million  souls  in  a  ter- 
ritory  almost   twice   as   large  as   the 
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British  Isles  under  a  common  name 
and  a  common  ruler.  This  state,  with 
its  congeries  of  uncivilized,  ignorant, 
superstitious,  and  fanatical  inhabitants, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  pivot  on  which 
the  peace  and  possibly  the  whole  future 
of  Southern  Asia  depends. 

The  late  Amir— the  title  which  Af- 
ghanistan gives  to  its  potentate— once 
likened  his  kingdom  to  a  lake  on  which 
floated  a  swan.  On  one  bank  there 
lay,  .watching  and  waiting,  an  old  ti- 
gress; on  the  other  was  assembled  a 
pack  of  greedy  wolves.  When  the 
swan,  by  which  presumably  he  symbol- 
ized himself,  approached  too  near  to 
one  bank,  the  tigress  clawed  out  some 
of  his  feathers.  When  he  neared  the 
opposite  bank,  the  wolves  tried  to  tear 
him  in  pieces.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  keep  secure  from  either  foe  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  which,  he  thanked 
God,  was  still  deep,  and  in  His  mercy 
would  never  dry  up.  The  wolves  repre- 
sented the  Russians,  whose  Central 
Asian  khanates  march  with  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Afghan  territory.  The 
old  tigress  was  the  British  power  in 
India. 

For  its  safety  as  an  independent 
state  we  have  made  ourselves  responsi- 
ble. But  the  conditions  in  Central  Asia 
have  completely  altered  from  those 
which  obtained  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  and  the  rdle  of  Afghanistan  has 
correspondingly  changed.  That  roie 
is  now  one  which  is  of  considerable 
import  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  inde- 
I>eudent  of  party  or  creed;  and  it  be- 
hooves us,  therefore,  to  see  that  this 
state  duly  fulfils  in  the  proper  spirit 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  it. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  pur- 
pose that  a  mission  from  the  Indian 
Government  was  despatched  from  Pe- 
shawur  on  17th  November  1904,  to  dis- 
cuss various  outstanding  questions 
with  the  Amir  Habibullah  Khan.  That 
mission,  after  a  five  months'  stay  at 
Kabul,    returned   with    an    agreement 


which  has  been  published  in  ewtm*o,  and 
which  involves  mutual  obligations. 
Since  then  Afghanistan  and  its  ruler 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  politi- 
cal arena,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances a  brief  survey  of  the  country 
and  its  peoples  may  be  opportune. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  at  the  out- 
set that  Afghanistan,  as  we  know  it,  is 
not  the  land  exclusively  of  Afghans, 
nor  do  Afghans  inhabit  only  that  tract 
of  country  which  bears  their  name. 
The  term  was  originally  applied,  like 
the  term  "Afghan"  itself,  by  foreigners, 
and  applied  erroneously;  and  it  denotes 
the  territory  over  which  the  Duranl 
chief  holds  sway.  In  that  territory  the 
Afghans  are  neither  the  most  ancient, 
nor  the  wealthiest  nor  the  most  power- 
ful section*,  but,  owing  to  the  common 
use  of  the  term  by  Persian  and  Indian 
authorities,  the  Amir  now  styles  him- 
self King  of  the  State  of  Afghanistan. 

This  state  consists  of  a  square,  moun- 
tainous, irregular  plateau,  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square 
miles  in  area,  at  an  altitude  varying  in 
parts  from  three  thousand  to  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Owing  to  its  geographical  and  political 
situation,  it  is  known  as  a  "buffer 
state,"  being  sandwiched  between  our 
Indian  possessions  and  the  Asiatic  do- 
minions of  the  Czar.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, it  extends  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  west  to  east,  with  a 
narrow  arm  in  the  north-east  corner 
which  projects  some  three  hundred 
miles  farther  east  It  is  intersected  by 
ridges  of  great  height  and  valleys  of 
varying  breadth,  which  render  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  valueless 
for  agricultural  purposes,  difficult  to 
traverse,  and  almost  Impossible  to  gov- 
ern satisfactorily.  Its  climate,  as  may 
be  gauged  from  its  physical  characteris- 
tics. Is  variable,  with  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  very  trying  to  those  not  In- 
ured to  such  variations.      Many  of  its 
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▼alleys  are  as  uninhabitable  in  the  hot 
season,  when  the  deadly  simoon  is  prev- 
alent, as  are  the  mountainous  districts 
during  the  winter  months.  For  this 
reason  the  population  outwlth  the  few 
towns  is  largely  nomadic,  the  pastoral 
section  of  it  being  necessarily  so.  To 
these  natural  disadvantages,  and  the 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sur- 
mounting or  circumventing  them,  it 
owes  in  great  measure  its  continued  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  kingdom. 

Afghanistan  is  divided  into  five  prov- 
inces or  districts,  each  of  which  is  ruled 
by  a  Governor,  to  whom  the  various 
tribal  chiefs  and  riryahs  are  responsi- 
ble. These  Governors  are  appointed 
by  the  Amir,  and  are  removable  by  his 
sovereign  will.  The  whole  system  of 
government  is  feudal,  and  only  the 
iron  hand  of  the  Amirs,  ruthlessly  em- 
ployed, has  kept  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments composing  the  state  in  proper 
subjection.  Internecine  strife  has  been 
the  chronic  condition  of  the  country 
from  its  earliest  times,  and  the  long 
and  ceaseless  struggle  for  mastery  has 
frequently  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
North  of  the  mountain  belt  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  northern  frontier  is 
the  province  of  Afghan  Turkestan. 
Northeast  of  the  Turkestan  province  is 
that  of  Badakshan,  the  ancient  Bac- 
tria,  long  coveted  by  Russia  and  added 
to  Afghanistan  by  Dost  Mohammed  in 
1859. 

The  three  remaining  provinces  are 
named  from  their  principal  towns — 
Herat,  Kabul,  and  Kandahar,  names 
familiar  in  history.  Herat,  on  the  ex- 
treme west  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  has  long 
been  designated  "the  key  to  India." 
Whether  or  not  it  merits  that  distinc- 
tion is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  conflict- 
ing views  have  been  from  time  to  time 
set  forth  by  military  and  political  strat- 
egists. Its  importance  has  of  recent 
yean  been  considerably  discounted  by 


our  improved  position  in  Baluchistan; 
but  the  possibilities  attached  to  its  pos- 
session have  formed  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion which  has  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion involved  us  in  a  costly  war  with 
Persia,  and  on  other  occasions  has 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  European 
conflagration.  The  fact  remains  that 
it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  Russia  should 
she  ever  deem  it  advisable  to  move 
against  it.  The  move  would  assuredly 
be  a  casus  belli,  as  a  direct  menace  to 
our  Interests  in  the  Middle  East,  inde- 
pendent of  our  agreement  with  the 
Amir.  The  whole  province  is  a  fertile 
granary  capable  of  supporting  a  consid- 
erable force,  and  the  fortress  of  Herat 
commands  the  road  which  leads  to 
Kandahar  and  Kabul,  and  thence  to  In- 
dia. The  Herat  valley  extends  for 
two  hundred  miles,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Hari  Rud.  The  city,  like  other 
Afghan  cities,  is  dominated  by  a  cita- 
del on  a  central  eminence,  and  the 
town  proper  lies  around  the  base  be- 
tween it  and  the  external  surrounding 
wall.  In  its  present  state  resistance 
for  any  length  of  time  to  an  army 
equipped  with  modern  appliances  would 
be  futile.  The  inhabitants  are  Iran- 
ians, and  quite  alien  to  the  Afghan 
rulers  and  to  their  Turkoman  neigh- 
bors in  the  adjoining  province  on  the 
north. 

Kandahar  is  the  southern  province, 
and  of  most  importance  to  this  coun- 
try. Its  chief  town  is  the  largest  in 
Afghanistan,  though  not  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  is  but  seventy  miles  from  our 
frontier  station  at  Chaman,  which  is 
connected  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  of  railway  with  our  great 
fortress  of  Quetta.  It  has  been  occu- 
pied on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
British  troops,  and  at  Maiwand,  just 
beyond  it,  occurred  one  of  the  greatest 
disasters  to  the  British  arms  when 
Burrow's  Brigade  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  hordes  of  Ayub  Khan,  necessitating 
that  brilliant  march  of  General  Roberts 
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from  Kabul  to  Kandahar.  The  prov- 
ince Is  generally  open  country,  but  dry 
and  parched,  except  in  the  valleys 
watered  by  the  numerous  streams 
which  go  to  form  the  Helmund  river. 
The  caravan- track  to  Herat  passes  by 
Girishk  and  Farrah,  the  former  fort 
being  in  the  rich  alluvial  district  of 
Zaminduwar.  noted  as  being  the  most 
fanatical  centre  and  the  home  of  Ghazi- 
dom.  South  of  the  irrigated  region 
along  the  Helmund  valley  is  open 
desert  of  sand  and  scrub.  The  distance 
from  Herat  to  Kandahar  as  the  crow 
flies  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles;  but  the  only  route  is  the  khafla 
track,  which  leads  south  from  Herat 
to  Farrah  along  the  Persian  frontier, 
and  thence  to  Girishk,  where  it  crosses 
the  Helmund,  the  whole  route  extend- 
ing to  over  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles. 

From  Kandahar  north  to  Kabul 
there  is  an  excellent  road,  and  on  this 
line  prosi>erous  Afghanistan  may  be 
said  to  lie.  Here  is  the  country  of  the 
Ghilzai  tribes,  the  powindahs  whose 
trading-caravans  traverse  the  frontier 
passes  and  spread  over  the  Punjab.  On 
this  route  is  the  strong  fortress  of 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai  and  the  famous  city  of 
Ghazni,  once  the  capital  of  a  mighty 
empire  aud  the  seat  of  two  dynasties. 
It  is  situated  on  a  tableland  of  the 
Paghman  range,  a  branch  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  all  that  remains  of  its 
former  glories  are  the  ruins  of  its  forts 
aud  the  tomb  of  its  greatest  ruler. 
Near  Ghazni  is  the  Sher  Dahan  Pass, 
the  only  formidable  part  of  the  route. 

Kabul,  the  capital  of  the  remaining 
province  and  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
seat  of  its  sovereign  and  supreme  Gov- 
ernment, is  about  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Ghazni  and  In  almost  the  same 
latitude  as  Herat.  The  three  cities,  in- 
deed, form  the  points  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle whose  base  is  about  four  hundred 
miles  and  sides  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.     Kabul  is  built  on  a  plain 


at  an  altitude  of  over  seven  thousand 
feet,  and  is  a  dirty,  insanitary  city,  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  with  the 
gorges  of  the  Kabul  river  leading  into 
fertile  valleys  beyond.  It  has  also  sup- 
plied its  dark  pages  in  our  history,  and 
has  been  occupied  by  our  troops.  It  is 
approached  from  India  by  the  Khyber 
Pass,  the  most  famous  of  the  defiles 
which  connect  Afghanistan  with  the 
Punjab.  The  province  has  several  val- 
leys noted  for  their  fruits,  and  the 
available  agricultural  ground  is  exten- 
sively irrigated  by  canals.  The  whole 
of  the  Kabul  basin  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile. 

The  boundary-lines  of  Afghanistan 
have  undergone  so  many  alterations 
and  rectifications  both  north  and  south 
that  the  parable  of  the  swan  attributed 
to  the  late  Amir  Abdurrahman  Khan  is 
not  without  significance.  Feathers  have 
undoubtedly  been  freely  abstracted;  but 
the  present  boundaries  as  fixed  by  va- 
rious Commissions  and  treaties  were 
finally  ratified  by  the  Anglo-Russian 
Commission  of  1885,  after  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Merv;  and  during  this 
demarcation  the  historical  Panjdeh  sen- 
sation occurred  which  brought  us  to 
the  verge  of  a  Russian  war.  but  which 
nevertheless  resulted  in  Russia  obtain- 
ing all  she  had  bargained  for.  Be- 
tween the  actual  frontiers  of  India  and 
Afghanistan  from  the  Gumal  to  the 
Khyber  are  the  tribal  lands  of  the 
Waziris  and  of  the  Orakzais  and  Afridis 
of  the  Tirah,  who  still  retain  their  in- 
dependence. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  original  Iranian  stock 
is  found  in  the  Tajiks,  who  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Persians  in  language  and 
habits,  and  are  hence  known  as  Parsi- 
wans.  They  are  found  in  western 
Afghanistan,  principally  in  the  Herat 
province,  usually  as  agricultural  labor- 
ers subservient  to  their  Afghan  mas- 
ters. 
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The  true  Afghans,  as  distinguished 
from  the  "affiliated  Afghans/'  as  they 
have  been  termed,  are  those  of  the  Du- 
rani  tribes,  who,  calling  themselves 
Ben-i-Israel,  claim  descent  from  the  lost 
ten  tribes  who  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  his  tra- 
ditions, his  family  nomenclature,  and 
even  in  his  characteristic  features,  the 
Durani  betrays  a  trace  of  Hebraic  ori- 
gin. They  are  the  most  numerous  of 
Afghan  tribes,  and  inhabit  southern 
Afghanistan  chiefly,  and  particularly 
the  district  of  Zamindawar.  The  sec- 
tion was  originally  known  as  Abdali, 
the  term  Durani  dating  only  from  the 
days  of  Ahmed  Shah.  The  tribe  has 
three  main  divisions,  and  to  one  of 
them,  the  Barakzai,  the  present  royal 
house,  founded  by  Dost  Mohammed, 
belongs.  The  Duranis  are  the  most 
warlike  and  most  fanatical  of  the  tribes. 
and  have  always  retained  the  supreme 
power  by  reason  of  their  prowess,  their 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  their  con- 
trol of  the  best  arms  and  ammunition. 
They  have  always  been  our  bitterest 
foes. 

Next  to  the  Duranis  or  true  Afghaus. 
are  the  Ghilzais,  who  are  of  Turkish 
extraction.  They  form,  as  already  in- 
dicated, the  trading  part  of  the  com- 
munity; and  while  they  have  never 
given  a  ruler  to  the  land  they  now  In- 
habit, they  have  provided  occupants 
for  the  throne  of  Persia.  They  are  a 
powerful  section,  and  without  their 
support  no  Amir  could  long  retain  the 
throne  of  Kabul. 

The  tribes  which  occupy  the  central 
mountainous  zone  are  of  Mongol  origin, 
relics  of  the  invasion  of  Genghis  Khun. 
These  Hazaras,  as  they  are  termed. 
have  always  maintained  an  amount  of 
independence  which  has  been  trouble- 
some to  the  Afghan  Amirs,  as  their 
mountain  fastnesses  are  so  difficult  to 
penetrate.  They,  too.  are  Shiah  Mo- 
hammedans, and  their  language  is  a 
Persian   dialect.    They    are   a   sturdy. 


wiry  race  of  Highlanders  like  the 
Gurkhas  and  Dogras  of  Northern  In- 
dia, free  from  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Pathans,  and  favorable  to  the  British 
power.  They  are  excellent  workmen 
and  soldiers,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  have  enlisted  in  our  native  regi- 
ments on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Af- 
ghan corps  of  sappers  and  miners  is 
recruited  from  the  Hazara  tribes. 

Another  section  of  the  population 
which,  until  nearly  decimated  by  the 
armies  of  the  Amir  a  few  years 
ago,  always  retained  its  independ- 
ence is  that  occupying  Ka  Arista  n 
between  the  Kabul  and  Chitral  rivers. 
These  tribes  are  In  reality  tribal  rem- 
nants of  divers  kinds  speaking  many 
dialects,  and  having  absolutely  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Afghans  or  Ghil- 
zais, and  little  with  each  other.  They 
are  of  Aryan  stock,  and  have  never  as 
a  people  embraced  the  Mussulman 
faith.  Hence  their  name  "Kafir," 
which  signifies  "infidel." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
chronic  internecine  strife  which  has 
ever  prevailed  in  Afghanistan  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  mixed  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation. After  the  Afghan  war  of  1878 
Shere  All  fled,  and  died  in  exile.  His 
son  Yakub  Khan,  who  succeeded,  gave 
us  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak.  The  Cav- 
ngnari  mission  went  to  Kabul,  and  was 
wiped  out  by  the  fanatical  Afghans,  a 
procedure  which  necessitated  another 
war,  and  Yakub  was  deported  to  India. 
But  meantime  Ayub  Khan,  marching 
from  Herat  on  Kabul,  attacked  a  Brit- 
ish force  at  Maiwand.  annihilated  a 
brigade,  and  entered  Kandahar.  The 
result  is  recent  history.  Ayub  Khan, 
always  a  popular  hero,  was  worsted  by 
General  Roberts  and  deported  to  In- 
dia, while  Abdurrahman  Khan,  the  eld- 
est grandson  of  Dost  Mohammed,  was 
offered  the  throne.  His  position  was 
by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses,  and  he  had 
a  rebellious  cousin,  Issak  Khan,  to  deal 
with,  against  whom  he  was  fortunate 
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enough  to  be  successful  through  no  tac- 
tics of  his  own.  He  soon,  however, 
proved  himself  a  wise  and  strong  ruler, 
and  was  given  a  subsidy  from  the  In- 
dian Exchequer.  The  original  purpose 
of  this  grant  was  defined  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Ripon,  in  which,  after  dis- 
cussing the  difficulties  besetting  the  sit- 
uation, and  accepting  the  Amir's  pro- 
testations of  loyalty  and  assurance  of 
good  faith,  he  continued:  "Impressed 
by  these  considerations,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  offer  to  your  Highness  per- 
sonally, as  an  aid  towards  meeting  the 
present  difficulties  in  the  management 
of  your  state,  a  subsidy  of  twelve  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year,  payable  monthly,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  your 
troops  and  to  the  other  measures  re- 
quired for  the  defence  of  your  north- 
western frontier."  The  reply  of  the 
Amir  was  in  grateful  and  cordial  terms. 
Ten  years  later  an  addition  of  six  lacs 
was  made,  and  it  was  agreed  to  assist 
the  Amir  with  material  and  munitions 
of  war.  That  the  arrangement  proved 
a  wholly  one-sided  affair  may  be  gauged 
from  the  opinion  subsequently  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Roberts,  who  in  Af- 
ghan affairs  could  speak  with  authority: 
"Abdurrahman  Khan  appeared  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  he  owed  every- 
thing to  us,  and  that  but  for  our  sup- 
port and  lavish  aid  in  money  and  muni- 
tions of  war  he  could  neither  have 
gained  nor  held  the  throne  of  Kabul. 
He  mistook  the  patience  and  forbear- 
ance with  which  we  bore  his  fits  of 
temper  for  weakness,  and  was  encour- 
aged in  an  overweening  and  altogether 
unjustifiable  idea  of  his  own  impor- 
tance." 

The  situation,  therefore,  during  the 
rule  of  the  late  Amir  may  be  summa- 
rized thus:  During  the  twenty-one 
years  he  held  the  reins  of  power  he 
provided  a  welcome  halt  to  incessant 
turmoil  by  methods  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord with  Durani  precedence.  Every 
possible  enemy  was  simply  "removed." 


He  profited  by  our  every  difficulty,  re* 
ceived  some  three  millions  of  our  gold, 
and  gave  nothing  In  exchange.  Tracts 
of  territory  which  he  allowed  us  to  ab- 
sorb owed  him  no  real  allegiance,  were- 
indeed  but  thorns  in  the  flesh;  their  in- 
habitants could  never  be  controlled,, 
and  proved  a  constant  source  of  trouble^ 
While  with  our  money  and  moral  sup- 
port he  consolidated  his  own  power,, 
built  factories  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, made  roads,  and  trained  his  army^ 
he  gave  absolutely  no  facility  for  Brit- 
ish trade  with  his  dominions.  Few- 
Europeans  were  admitted  within  his 
realm;  railways  and  telegraphs  were 
rigorously  excluded;  education  was  at 
a  standstill.  Our  frontier  foes  were* 
ever  accorded  an  asylum;  our  traders 
were  subjected  to  prohibitive  dues.  At 
his  death  trade  with  Afghanistan  was 
less  than  on  his  accession,  with  no  hope- 
of  betterment,  and  we  who  clamor  for 
the  open  door  in  China  and  elsewhere 
were  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  political  situation  calmly  to  acqui- 
esce. 

To-day  the  situation  is  somewhat 
improved.  Abdurrahman  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  bis  eldest 
son,  Habibullah  Khan,  reigns  in  his 
stead.  Habibullah  has  broken  several 
traditions  since  he  ascended  the  Afghan 
throne.  Despite  the  rule  that  the  heir 
should  not  leave  the  country,  his  eldest 
son,  the  Sardar  Inayatullah  Khan,, 
paid  a  lengthy  visit  to  the  Viceroy  at 
Calcutta.  This  was  followed  by  a 
visit  from  the  Amir  himself  which  can- 
not but  be  productive  of  ultimate  good. 
No  wholesale  massacres  have  been 
found  necessary  to  establish  Habibul- 
lah's  throne,  and  he  has  encouraged  the 
return  of  political  refugees,  high  per- 
sonages whose  lives  in  Afghanistan 
would  not  have  been  worth  a  day's 
purchase  in  the  time  of  his  wily  father. 
He  is  imbued  with  a  desire  to  further 
the  interior  trade  and  communications 
in  his  country,  and  he  is  willing  to  im~ 
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prove  his   relations   with    the   Indian 
Government.      So  far  good. 

But  of  infinitely  more  importance 
will  be  the  future  policy  of  Habibullah 
towards  Indian  trade  and  commerce. 
Upon  this  his  sovereign  existence  must 
eventually  depend.  Hitherto  he  has 
manifested  an  antipathy  to  such  com- 
mercial development  as  did  his  for- 
bears, but  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be 
educated  to  see  the  folly  of  this  course. 
Our  frontiers  have  been  strengthened 
on  scientific  lines,  and  our  former  help- 
lessness has  been  minimized.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  6tatu8  quo  ante  to  be  in- 
definitely maintained,  by  which  India 
pays  the  Amir  to  stifle  her  trade. 
Times  have  changed  in  great  measure 
since  the  days  of  Shere  Ali  and  Ayub 
Khan — times  and  also  men;  and  the 
question  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  be 
considered  on  a  commercial  basis 
whether  the  enormous  subsidy  granted 
to  the  Amir  is  justified  by  results  under 
the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen. 
The  terms  of  the  original  subsidy  to  his 
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father  are  very  clear.  Were  the  new 
Amir  sufficiently  enlightened  to  grasp 
the  situation,  he  might  firmly  secure 
himself  on  his  throne  by  permitting  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  telegraphic 
service  throughout  his  kingdom,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Indian  railway  system 
from  Cbaman  to  Kandahar,  and  from 
Jamrud  to  Kabul,  and  eventually  the 
union  of  these  cities  by  a  line  through 
Ghazni.  By  such  means  he  would  ob- 
tain the  earliest  possible  and  most  ac- 
curate Information  of  impending 
troubles,  and  be  able  to  mass  and  main- 
tain his  troops  where  and  when  occa- 
sion required;  he  would  provide  em- 
ployment for  a  great  mass  of  his  sub- 
jects, encourage  trade  with  the  Punjab 
and  Central  India,  and  conduce  to  the 
wealth  and  welfare  of  his  people. 
Otherwise,  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  himself  and  his  country  is 
one  of  those  vexing  problems  whose  ul- 
timate issue  we  cannot  speculate  upon 
without   the  .  gravest   anxiety. 
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The  police  force  at  Kordinghee 
amounted  to  sixty  men.  There  were 
twenty  rifles  of  the  military  police, 
twenty-five  town  constables  armed 
with  lathis,  and  fifteen  men  in  the 
Thana  armed  with  batons. 

Dick  ordered  the  three  detachments 
to  be  in  readiness  at  two  o'clock.  When 
he  was  giving  directions  to  his  In- 
spector in  the  morning  he  took  care, 
though  he  said  nothing  openly,  to  leave 
an  impression  that  he  expected  a  riot. 
The  Inspector  was  too  well-drilled  to 
say  anything  which  might  imply  that 
the  Police  Sahib  had  expressed  uneasi- 
ness. He  received  the  orders  stolidly. 
But  before  Dick  left  he  insinuated  a 
compliment  about  the  general  quietness 


of  the  place  and  the  absence  of  crime 
and  discontent,  and  Dick  knew  the 
man  had  no  suspicions.  His  order  to 
turn  out  in  the  blistering  sun  at  two 
was  put  down  to  the  overflow  of  waste 
vitality,  the  inscrutable  restlessness  of 
sahibs  from  which  all  men  suffered. 

Dick  laid  his  plans  secretly.  He  sta- 
tioned a  man  in  mufti  at  the  palace 
gate  to  watch  events,  and  to  send  him 
word  if  there  were  any  signs  of  hurry- 
ing on  the  funeral.  At  two  o'clock  he 
<sent  a  messenger  to  Bose  at  Mahendra- 
puram.  asking  him  for  a  warrant  for  a 
post-mortem,  and  telling  him  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  proper  civil  author- 
ity he  was  acting  in  anticipation  of 
sanction.  The  letter  would  take  two 
or  three  days  to  reach  him.      He  also 
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wrote  to  the  Collector  of  the  district 
saying  that  Bose  was  away,  and  that, 
acting  upon  secret  information,  he  in- 
tended to  hold  a  post-mortem  on  the 
Rani's  body.  He  excused  himself  for 
not  telegraphing  on  account  of  the  ur- 
gent need  of  secrecy.  At  half-past  two 
he  rode  to  the  police  lines.  At  three 
he  mustered  his  men.  Half  an  hour 
later  they  were  formed  up  on  either 
side  of  the  road  to  the  Raja's  burning 
ghat.  No  one,  not  even  the  men  them- 
selves, had  a  notion  that  they  were 
there  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
keep  the  road. 

Soon  the  wail  of  the  mourners  began 
to  rise  and  fall  in  the  distance.  Dick 
wondered  if  his  low-caste  policemen 
would  dare  to  place  their  hands  upon 
the  bier.  To  the  superstitious  the 
thing  was  sacrosanct,  unapproachable 
to  men  of  their  caste,  for  it  bore  a 
•corpse,  a  woman,  a  Ksatriya,  a  Raja's 
wife,  invisible  at  all  times. 

As  the  din  grew  louder  the  untur- 
baned  crowd  of  mourners  appeared 
round  a  bend  of  the  road.  In  front 
walked  the  chief  of  the  funeral,  bear- 
ing the  Are  that  was  to  light  the  fu- 
neral pile.  Four  Brahmins  carried  the 
litter  behind.  As  it  came  into  view 
the  bier  was  halted  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  while  the  Brahmins  placed 
rice  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  Dick 
braced  himself.  He  recognized  many 
of  the  Raja's  relatives  round  the  corpse. 
Vast  multitudes  of  the  townspeople  and 
ryots  from  neighboring  villages  closed 
in  behind,  eager,  excited,  apathetic,  cu- 
rious. Wild  and  discordant  music 
filled  the  air,  breaking  forth  abruptly 
and  dying  away  in  dramatic  spurts 
and  lulls  inspiring  dread. 

The  bearers  were  not  fifty  yards 
from  the  gate  when  Dick,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  his  horse  at  the  end  of  the 
ranks  nearest  the  procession,  gave  the 
order  to  form  in  double  line  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road.  In  ten  seconds  his 
men.  Instead  of  lining  the  road,  were 


formed  in  a  position  to  bar  the  advance 
of  the  funeral.  Policemen  and  car- 
riers faced  one  another  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. The  movement  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  that  for  a  moment  not 
a  word  was  said.  Then  the  old  man 
who  carried  the  fire  at  the  head  of  the 
mourners  cried  out — "What  has  hap- 
pened?   What  has  happened?" 

Dick  rode  up  to  the  Inspector. 

'The  orders  are  to  seize  the  corpse," 
he  said.  "Foul  play  is  suspected. 
There  will  be  a  post-mortem." 

The  man  saluted  mechanically.  He 
looked  at  Dick;  he  looked  at  his  little 
knot  of  men.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
crowd. 

"Sahib,"  he  said,  "they  will  never 
permit.    They  are  a  hundred  to  one." 

"Never  mind,"  Dick  said.  "I'll  break 
any  man  who  holds  back.  Form  a 
cordon  round  the  corpse.  I  will  order 
the  bearers  to  carry  the  bier  to  the  hos- 
pital. If  they  refuse,  choose  six  of 
your  best  men  and  give  them  the 
lead." 

Dick  bellowed  the  orders  again  so 
that  all  the  world  could  hear.  The 
police  hesitated  and  held  back.  He 
dismounted  and  advanced  to  the  bier. 
The  bearers  looked  at  him  in  dismay, 
like  men  arrested  on  a  capital  charge. 
A  group  of  court  officials  pressed  for- 
ward chattering  and  gesticulating 
wildly.  Dick  repeated  the  order.  The 
bearers  shook  their  heads  doggedly. 
He  called  six  of  the  men  he  trusted 
best  and  gave  each  his  place  by  the 
bier  and  told  them  to  press  on  with  it, 
and  carry  it  themselves  if  the  bearers 
refused.  He  ordered  the  Inspector  to 
form  an  advanced  guard  with  fifteen 
men.  He  stationed  as  many  on  each 
side,  each  party  under  a  head  constable, 
and  he  held  the  rear  with  his  twenty 
military  police. 

The  moment  the  first  policeman  pot 
his  hand  on  the  bier  the  mob  rushed 
in  angrily  from  behind,  and  Dick  -and 
his  men  beat  them  back  with  the  butt- 
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ends  of  their  rifles.  Stones  flew,  and 
the  men  were  embroiled.  Dick's  spir- 
its rose.  They  were  committed  to  it, 
and  that  was  half  the  battle. 

"Make  haste!"  he  cried  to  the  escort; 
"I  will  keep  them  back.  They  are 
•running  to  the  town  for  lathis.  Only 
get  the  corpse  into  the  hospital  before 
they  attack/' 

He  fought  a  rearguard  action  all  the 
way.  A  stone  smashed  his  right  ear. 
He  countered  a  lathi  stroke,  and  felled 
the  man  who  struck.  Five  of  his  men 
were  disabled.  A  score  or  more  of  the 
rioters  were  wounded,  and  one  was 
left  with  a  broken  skull. 

At  the  hospital  there  was  a  pause. 
The  mob  held  back,  waiting  reinforce- 
ments. Dick  lined  the  verandah  with 
his  rifles,  and  ordered  them  to  fire  a 
volley  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  if 
they  attacked,  and  if  that  did  not  stop 
them,  to  Are  into  them  till  they  dis- 
persed. 

As  they  mounted  the  hospital  steps 
Dick  caught  a  glimpse  of  Venkata  Sas- 
tri  Inside.  When  he  entered  the 
apothecary  had  disappeared  into  an- 
other room.  The  astrologer  salaamed 
to  Dick  politely,  and  explained  that  he 
had  come  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything 
to  allay  the  riot.  His  explanation  was 
cut  short  by  the  Raja's  secretary,  who 
drove  up  in  a  landau. 

"This  is  a  very  serious  affair,  Mr. 
French,''  he  said  as  he  waddled  up  the 
steps.  "The  populace  is  highly  in- 
censed at  insult  offered  to  deceased 
corpse.  I  warn  you  if  you  proceed 
with  the  post-mortem  there  will  be  a 
very  sanguinary  affray.  Your  own 
life  is  in  danger." 

"You  are  right,"  Dick  said,  "there 
Is  likely  to  be  shooting.  In  the  mean- 
time, this  is  no  place  for  men  of  peace. 
You   have  a  carriage." 

"You  are  no  doubt  acting  under  or- 
ders," the  Babu  said. 
"That  is  my  business." 
"Are  you  aware  that  the  post-mortem 


is  illegal  without  a  warrant  from  Mr. 
Bose?" 

"The  post-mortem  will  be  held  im- 
mediately," Dick  said  with  finality. 

The  Babu  was  saying  something  about 
irregularity  of  precedure  when  a  volley 
from  the  verandah  silenced  the  protest 
on  his  lips.  This  tremendous  and  un- 
answerable comment  left  him  bleached 
and  speechless. 
Dick  was  at  the  door  in  a  moment. 
"That's  right — fire  over  their  heads 
till  they  close,"  he  shouted.  "By  Jove! 
here  is  one  of  them  that  means  busi- 
ness." 

It  was  Jai  Singh,  the  boasting, 
bhang-eating,  ex-sepoy,  Rajput  dnrwan 
of  the  Raja's  palace.  He  came  on 
brandishing  a  lathi  in  both  hands  over 
his  head.  A  single  shot  dropped  him 
among  the  era  tons  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  with  a  bullet  through  his  shoul- 
der. The  few  braves  who  followed 
turned  and  fled. 

"One  more  volley  over  their  heads," 
Dick  cried,  "Just  to  put  the  fear  of  God 
into  them,  and  fire  high." 

But  the  menace  was  superfluous. 
Jai  Singh's  repulse  was  the  sign  of  a 
general  stampede.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  compound  was  empty.  Not  a  liv- 
ing soul  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  ex- 
cept the  two  saises  taking  cover  be- 
hind the  landau. 
Dick  entered  the  hospital. 
"Babu,"  he  said,  "you  can  go  on  with 
the  post-mortem." 

He  addressed  the  legs  of  the  apoth- 
ecary, which  were  to  be  seen  i>eeping 
out  from  under  the  charpoy  where  he 
and  the  secretary  had  hidden  them- 
selves at  the  first  shot.  Venkata  Sas- 
tri  was  standing  by  the  door.  His 
perfect  composure  made  Dick  uneasy. 
It  was  not  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
had  anything  to  fear.  Dick  wondered 
what  untapped  resources  of  evil  the 
astrologer  possessed  that  he  did  not 
resist  the  post-mortem.  But  it  was 
not  difficult  to  guess. 
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The  astrologer  and  the  secretary 
drove  off  without  much  persuasion. 
The  Brahmin  wore  a  saffron  shawl 
thrown  over  his  left  shoulder.  The 
other  shoulder,  naked  and  hairy,  was 
silhouetted  against  the  plush  cushions 
of  the  landau  in  a  way  that  suggested 
an  alliance  of  the  most  sinister  progress 
with  original  sin.  As  Dick  watched 
the  purple  and  yellow  anachronism  dis- 
appear along  the  road  to  the  palace 
his  heart  sank  for  the  first  time. 

VIII. 

The  result  of  the  post-mortem  was 
known  all  over  Kordinghee  that  night. 
The  apothecary  found  no  traces  of  poi- 
soning; he  reported  that  the  Rani  had 
died  of  heart-failure.  The  composure 
of  Venkata  Sastrl  had  not  been  feigned. 
He  believed  that  he  had  bought  se- 
curity. It  was  safer,  he  thought, 
than  to  resist  the  investigation.  The 
apothecary  was  to  receive  ten  thousand 
rupees  and  the  palace  favor. 

But  the  astrologer  was  much  too  as- 
tute to  believe  that  Dick's  resources 
were  exhausted.  He  thought  that  the 
next  move  of  the  police  would  be  to 
send  the  Rani's  remains  to  the  Civil 
Surgeon  of  Ganjam  under  escort.  The 
journey  would  take  four  days'  double 
marches,  and  in  the  meantime  he  had 
another  card  to  play.  Venkata  Sas- 
tri's  surmise  was  not  far  from  the 
mark.  Dick  did  not  leave  the  hospital 
until  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had 
been  packed  and  sealed  in  his  pres- 
ence. Then  he  left  a  strong  guard 
over  them  and  rode  back  to  the  bunga- 
low. He  telegraphed  to  the  Collector 
of  the  district  and  the  Superintendent 
of  police  telling  them  what  he  had 
done,  and  to  the  head  constables  of  all 
the  Thanas  between  Kordinghee  and 
Kalingapatam  directing  them  to  send 
relays  to  meet  him.  The  sealed  packet 
was  destined  for  the  chemical  examiner 
of  Madras,  a  functionary  of  whom 
Venkata  Sastri  had  never  heard.       It 


was  to  be  shipped  by  sea  from  Kalin- 
gapatam. 

Dick  expected  another  attack  on  the 
road.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
palace  folk  would  be  busy  inciting  the 
mob  to  recover  the  outraged  Rani's 
corpse,  that  it  might  be  carried  to  the 
burning  ghat  and  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  immemorial  rites  of  her  an- 
cestors. He  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
dark  intrigue  that  was  afoot.  The 
first  hint  of  it  was  the  loss  of  his 
seal. 

Venkata  Sastri  had  too  little  faith  In 
the  courage  of  the  Telugus  to  risk  an- 
other engagement  with  the  police.  But 
the  diversion  caused  by  the  riot  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
whole  force  round  the  hospital,  gave 
him  a  chance  that  he  did  not  scrapie  to 
take  advantage  of.  At  half -past  eleven 
in  the  night  an  old  ryot,  from  a  hamlet 
half  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  came  to 
the  hospital  with  a  tale  that  his  daugh- 
ter had  been  abducted.  He  and  his 
son-in-law  had  gone  to  Kordinghee, 
leaving  the  girl  alone  with  the  wife  of 
a  servant.  The  woman  said  that  she 
saw  three  unfamiliar  looking  figures  en- 
ter the  house,  at  which  she  was  so 
frightened  that  she  had  hidden  herself 
in  an  old  disused  well.  She  heard  the 
girl  scream  frantically,  but  her  cries 
had  become  fainter  and  fainter  as  if 
she  had  been  gagged.  At  last  when 
the  house  was  still,  after  waiting  a 
very  long  while,  the  old  woman  plucked 
up  courage  enough  to  enter  it  She 
found  that  the  unhappy  girl  had  been 
carried  away.  Nothing  else  in  the 
house  was  touched. 

A  sub-inspector  and  three  men  were 
despatched  to  the  spot  at  once.  Dick 
was  astonished.  It  was  a  most  un- 
likely story,  and  a  suspicion  crossed 
his  mind  that  the  affair  was  a  ruse  to 
divert  his  attention.  He  asked  the  In- 
spector if  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  case 
of  forcible  abduction  in  the  neighbor- 
hood before.     The  Inspector  said  that 
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be  had  not,  though  they  were  common 
in  the  Punjab. 

The  apothecary,  who  had  been  kept 
unwillingly  on  the  scene,  said  it  was 
natural  that  strange  crimes  should  be 
committed  when  all  the  police  were  col- 
lected in  one  spot.  Some  badmash  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
kidnap  a  bride. 

The  Inspector  asked  Dick  in  a  whis- 
per if  he  saw  any  connection  between 
the  girl's  abduction  and  the  loss  of  his 
seal. 

Dick  looked  at  him  incredulously. 
"You  don't  say  that  you  think  these 
fiends  in  hell  mean  to  use  the  old  man's 
daughter  as  a  substitute?*' 

Blackwood's    Magaxtne. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"Whom  cau  you  trust,  Sahib?  No 
one  is  incorruptible.  The  thing  might 
be  done  in  half  an  hour  in  the  night 
here,  or  in  Ganjani,  or  on  the  road, 
and  a  poor  man  earn  the  best  part  of 
a  village  for  being  asleep." 

"You  are  right,"  Dick  said.  "You 
had  better  He  down.  We  will  have 
to  start  an  hour  before  sunrise. 
I  will  leave  the  abduction  case  to 
Haghava  Rao." 

Dick  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ride 
beside  the  Rani's  remains  all  day,  to 
sleep  by  them  all  night,  and  never  to 
leave  the  packet  until  he  had  seen  it 
safely  embarked  on  the  ship. 

Edmund  Candler. 


FASHIONABLE     PHILOSOPHY     AT     OXFORD     AND 

HARVARD. 


Pig-philosophy,  as  Carlyle  called  it, 
is  going  out  of  fashion;  that  is,  mate- 
rialism  of  the   baser  sort.       Not  the 
veiled   materialism   of  the  pessimistic 
Schopenhauer,  which  was  Idealism  of  a 
thoroughgoing   type,   though   the   con- 
clusions to  which  it  led  would  satisfy 
the    most    sceptical    of    scoffers,    the 
gloomiest  of  dyspeptics;  but  the  "uni- 
versal nescience,"  as  Mr.  Lilly  calls  it, 
the  universal  nescience  in  terms  of  ma- 
terialism in  which  he  who  accepts  the 
teaching   of   Schopenhauer,    or   indeed 
that  of  Huxley  or  of  Ty  tidal,  finds  him- 
self inextricably  entangled,  expressing 
"a  crude  disbelief  in  whatever  lies  out- 
side the   senses'   grasp;   which   disbe- 
lief, appearing  in  a  positive  form,  is  the 
ancient  doctrine  that  ginger  is  hot  in 
the  mouth."  l    Now  although  the  crude 
materialist  Is  justly  regarded  as  some- 
thing  of   a    prig,    if   not   a   philistine. 
among  the  better  educated  of  our  time. 
another  aspect  of  the  same  all-embrac- 

1  «•  Modern    Pessimism"    In   "  Many    Man- 
sions," by  W.  8.  Lilly. 


iug  nescience  has  riveted  itself  once 
more  in  the  minds  of  many  whom  to 
describe  as  rude  agnostics  might  very 
justly  be  considered  rude.      The  mod- 
ern revival  of  pragmatism,  or  the  the- 
ory that  the  ultimate  reality  in  Nature 
is  Will,  as  Professor  William  James 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  are  trying  to 
convince  us,  is  in  truth  not  much  more 
or  less  thau  the  Idealism  of  Schopen- 
hauer served  up  In  a  more  up-to-date 
dressing  with  perhaps  not  a  little  Ox- 
ford  sauce  and   Harvard  relish.       Of 
course  it  will  be  said  Protagoras  was 
their    tutor    and    master.      But    then 
should    it   not   also   be   admitted   that 
Schopenhauer  was  their  real  mentor  in 
more  recent  times,  and  that  in  the  re- 
mote past  Buddha  was  the  real  founder 
of  their  school,  though  Schopenhauer, 
like  Professor  James  and  Mr.  Schiller, 
knew  perhaps  as  little,  and  cared  less, 
about  the  Buddha  Gautama  as  did  Pro- 
tagoras or  the  host  that  followed  him? 
There  is  a  saying  of  Max  Mttller's 
that  "all  higher  knowledge  is  gained  by 
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comparison  and  rests  on  comparison." 
If  so  It  were,  then  no  more  Interesting 
task  could  present  itself  to  our  minds 
than  to  draw  the  comparison  between 
the  chief  features  of  this  fashionable 
will-philosophy  of  Oxford  and  Harvard, 
known  as  "humanism,"  and  the  mate- 
rialistic idealism  of  Schopenhauer  in 
their  relation  to  the  great  philosophic 
systems  of  China  and  Tibet  and  all  the 
greater  wisdom  of  the  East.  Huxley, 
in  his  Romanes  Lecture  on  "Evolution 
and  Ethics,"  recognizes  the  place  that 
Gautama  occupied,  not  merely  as  a 
religious  teacher  but  as  the  true  founder 
of  idealistic  thought — the  precursor  of 
Berkeley  and  of  Hume.  And  Mr.  Lilly 
points  out  the  resemblance  between  his 
teaching,  as  regards  the  d  jyriori  ele- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  with  that 
of  Kant;  and  of  Kant's  pupil  and  fol- 
lower, though  somewhat  a  i>erverter, 
the  same  magnificent  but  pessimistic 
Schopenhauer,  whom  we  venture  to  re- 
gard in  truth  as  the  pragmatist  of  prag- 
matists  of  recent  times.  The  ideality 
of  the  world  is  Schopenhauer's  first 
position.  The  external  universe  is  a 
cerebral  phenomenon.  "The  world  of 
phenomena,  known  in  sensuous  percep- 
tion, exists  only  for  our  percipient 
minds,  its  essential  nature  therefore  is 
mental  representation."  As  Mr.  Lilly 
puts  it:  "It  depends  upon  mental  ac- 
tivity, and  ceases  to  exist  when  the 
percipient  mind  ceases.  Is  there  be- 
hind this  phenomenal  world  a  Reality, 
an  Absolute  Existence,  an  Ultimate 
Fact?  Hume  says  No.  Schopenhauer 
holds  that  there  is,  and  that  Reality, 
that  Absolute  Existence,  that  Ultimate 
Fact  he  designates  Will."  And  Berkeley 
held  it  was  also  Will,  the  Will  of  God. 
Mr.  Oxenford,  who  was  the  first  to 
display  an  appreciation  of  Schopen- 
hauer's "true  rank  in  the  province  of 
philosophic  speculation."  tells  us  (as 
Mr.  Lilly  recalls),  in  the  Westminster 
Itcvinc  in  1853,  that  "Gravitation,  elec- 
tricity, and.  in  fact,  every  form  of  ac- 


tion, from  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  tbe 
foundation  of  a  republic,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Will  and  nothing  more,  de- 
veloping itself  in  a  series  of  manifesta- 
tions, which  rise  in  a  graduated  scale 
from  the  so-called  laws  of  matter  to 
that  consciousness  which  in  inferior  an- 
imals reaches  the  state  of  sensibility 
and  understanding  (in  Schopenhauer's 
sense)  and  in  Man  reaches  that  higher 
state  called  Reason."  The  Will  Is  the 
ihiuq  i>er  *r,  the  thing  In  itself  of  Kant, 
the  noumenon  or  ultimate  reality  which 
gives  rise  to  our  perception.  It  is  the 
potential  power  in  Nature  waiting  to 
assert  itself  when  the  opportunity  ar- 
rives. But  that  power,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  whether  potentially  or  actually, 
must — as  Berkeley  held,  and  Lotze  too 
— already  exist  as  a  perception,  in  some 
form  or  another,  in  some  mind;  else  it 
must  be  something  of  the  nature  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  "unknowable," 
which  is  In  Itself  unmeaning.  Hence, 
as  Lotze  held,  there  must  be  an  abso- 
lute self-conscious  mind  in  whom  or 
by  whom  this  external  reality — be  it 
only  potential  will-power — is  all  the 
while  in  some  sense  or  other  not  only 
perceptible,  but  actually  perceived. 

A  critic  in  the  Cambridge  Review  de- 
scribes this  view  of  the  world,  as  I 
have  put  it  in  the  Origin  of  Life,  as 
some  nonsense  of  my  own.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  nonsense  of  my  own  when 
so  modified,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  said  illustrious  critic  was  more 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  Pig-philos- 
ophy of  Epicurus  than  the  lofty  ideal- 
ism of  one  of  the  giant  intellects  which 
Germany  has  contributed  to  learning 
at  a  period  when  she  eclipsed  all  En- 
rope  in  intellectual  thought  But  this 
en  passant  for  this  very  unjust  steward. 
Professor  James  and  Mr.  Schiller  are 
more  in  earnest,  and  It  has  given  me 
much  pleasure  to  peruse  some  of  their 
recent   writings,9    approximating   as    I 

*  "  The  Will  to  Believe"  and  "  Pragmatist 
Philosophy,"  by  William  James.  "  8tadtoa  In 
Humanism,"  by  F.  C.  8.  Schiller. 
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think  they  do  to  a  system  of  thought 
which  the  scientific  world  will  sooner 
or    later,    in    some    form    or   another, 
be    compelled    to    adopt.      They    will 
perhaps  forgive  me  if  I  seem  more  ec- 
lectic than  even  in  the  pragmatic  sys- 
tem they  would  claim  to  be.      Though 
Will  be  the  ultimate  factor  in  Nature, 
there  is  no  reason  why  in  the  highest 
development  it  should  not  also  be  self- 
conscious  and  know  that  it  is  Will  that 
wills,  as  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Schiller 
seem  to  know.      They  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  psychology  and  mechan- 
ism of  the  Intellect,  rather  than  with 
the  problem  of  reality.      And  even  if 
that  ultimate  reality  proves  to  be  will- 
power,  it  would   none   the  less  be  a 
reality.      Men  are  men,  or  ought  to  be 
men,    before    they    are    philosophers. 
And  the  wish,  or  the  will,  is  father 
to  the  thought.       That  a  pragmatist 
should  become  self-conscious  is  no  ar- 
gument against  pragmatism,  as  Hege- 
lians seem  to  think,  nor  against  Hege- 
lism  as  some  pragmatists  seem  ready 
to  avow.       In  its  practical   aspect  it 
leads  to  one  or  other  of  two  views;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  can  actually  de- 
cide between  them.     Does   it  lead  to 
gross  materialism  and  utilitarianism,  as 
Schopenhauer   maintained,   or  does   it 
lend  support  to  the  ethical  system  which 
Buddha  based  upon  it?    It  seems  im- 
possible to  say.     So  long  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  we  live  in  a  world  without 
God,  as  the  Buddha  and  Schopenhauer 
maintained,  the  basis  of  that  morality 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  real  but  fictitious. 
But  if  moral  law  is  not  merely  a  con- 
venient utilitarian  system,  nor  even  the 
rigorous  law  of  Nature  without  pur- 
pose, but  rather  the  law  or  mode  of 
Tbe  Outlook. 


operation  of  a  mind  working  for  a  pur- 
pose for  a  higher  good,  the  system  of 
Lotze  affords  a  substantial  basis  for 
the  reality  of  the  world  and  that  Moral 
Law. 

Mr.   Lilly  reminds  us  of  'a   curious 
passage  in  Gwinner  wherein  Schopen- 
hauer  is    said    to    have   been    deeply 
moved  upon  seeing  a  picture  of  Ranc€, 
the  saintly  founder  of  La  Trappe*    "He 
gazed  upon  it  for  a  long  time,  and  then, 
turning  away  with  a  pained  look,  said 
'That  is  a  matter  of  Grace.' "      "The 
explanation,"  Mr.  Lilly  adds,  "is  that, 
in  this  moment  at  least  of  his  dark 
and    ignoble    existence,    Religion    had 
found  out  Schopenhauer";  that  the  light 
which,  beaming  from  the  holy  ascetic's 
face,  dazzled  and  dismayed  him,  was  in 
truth    a    reflection    of    that  uncreated 
light  —  aetemum    atque    iiideflciens  — 
which  the  pure  in  heart  see,  and  which 
is   the   "life   and    the   light   of   men." 
Similar  instances  have  been   recorded 
by  Kenan  in  his  correspondence  with 
Bert  helot — two    microscopically    atten- 
tive minds  who  once  or  twice  perhaps 
thought  that  Nature  might  also  be  seen 
through  a  telescope  as  well  as  through 
a  microscope.      The  intellectual  pleas- 
ure which  the  pessimism  of  Schopen- 
hauer affords  is  no  doubt  useful  be- 
cause it  is  intellectual.      So  is  that  of 
some  more  modern  pragmatists.    But 
if  that  which  gives  us  solace  can  also 
be  shown  to  be  true,  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  humanity  is  he  who  can  es- 
tablish it;  even  as  a  Lotze  might  seem 
to  have  done  it,  or,  as  Schopenhauer  is 
said  to  have  once  admitted,  as  an  artist 
might  appear  to  demonstrate  it  in  a 
Ranch's  face. 

John  Butler  Burke. 
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MR,  ROOSEVELT  ON  THE  MISUSE  OF  WEALTH. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  plays  an  exceptional 
and  a  very  useful  part  in  the  formation 
of  public  opinion.     The  singular  frank- 
ness which  characterizes  some  of  his 
speeches  could  hardly  be  shown  in  any 
I»ositlon   but   that  which    he   actually 
Holds.    A  King  necessarily  speaks  with 
reserve    upon    almost    every    question 
that    comes    before    him.      Even    the 
Czar  has  to  consider  the  efTect  of  what 
he  may  say  on  the  tasks  which  he  has 
imposed  on  his  Ministers;  and  Sover- 
eigns more  fettered  by  Constitutional 
limitations  find  their  highest  wisdom  in 
leaving  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
public  matters  to  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  them.      Still 
less  is  the  French  President  his  own 
master  in  point  of  speech-making.      In 
the  first  instance,  he  is  as  much  the 
representative  of  a  particular  party  as 
the    Prime    Minister    himself,    and    in 
what  in  France  seems  the  highly  un- 
likely event  of  a  sudden  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
not  long  outstay   the  politicians  who 
placed  him  in  his  high  office.      This  is 
not  a  position  likely  to  suggest  or  en- 
courage freedom  of  utterance.       The 
President  of  the  United  States  suffers 
from  none  of  these  disadvantages.    He 
is  the  elected  representative,  no  doubt, 
of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  which 
divide   the  American  democracy;   but 
his  Ministers  are  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  his  relations  with  the  Legislature 
have  none  of  the  intimacy  which  char- 
acterizes those  of  a  party  leader  to  his 
Parliamentary  supporters.      No  living 
ruler  is  so  little  responsible  to  any  judg- 
ment but  his  own.      He  speaks,  indeed, 
with  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
millions  of  votes;   but  he  speaks  also 
with  the  freedom  born  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  when  he  lays  down  his  office 
he  passes  out  of  active  political  life, 


and  leaves  his  words  to  be  judged  by 
their  own  intrinsic  value. 

Mr.    Roosevelt's   latest    Message   to 
Congress  is  the  most  outspoken  even 
of  the  remarkable  series  to  which  it  be- 
longs.    The  subject  is  one  that  he  has 
often  handled, — the  misuse  of  wealth 
by  that  small  section  of  the  community 
which    possesses    it     in    exceptional 
amounts.       The  special  form  of  this 
misuse  against  which  his  attack  is  di- 
rected is  of  course  his  old  enemy  the 
Trusts.      The    President    sees    clearly 
that    the    "tasteless   and   extravagant 
luxury"  which  is  sometimes  associated 
with  great  riches  can  give  no  real  pleas- 
ure to  any  one.    A  man  who  is  able  to 
gratify  every  fancy  that  occurs  to  him 
inevitably  finds  that  the  process  yields 
enjoyment  so  long  as  it  is  new,  but  no 
longer.  The  multiplication  of  pleasures 
becomes  in  the  end  a  fight  against  the 
depressing  influences  of  custom,  and  in 
this  contest  custom  always  wins.    The 
one  joy  which  remains  to  the  end  is 
that   which   comes   from    the    use   of 
power  and  the  control  of  men.    A  gi- 
gantic Trust  is  a  machine  for  riding 
down  every  rival  whom  you  have  not 
enlisted  in  your  own  enterprise,  and  in 
the  sleepless  watchfulness  which  the 
conduct  of  vast  speculations  demands 
there  is  a  large  store  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment     But  it  is  enjoyment  that  of 
necessity    belongs    only    to    the    few. 
Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  great  busi- 
ness capacity  is  an  hereditary  quality, 
and  the  third  generation  is  as  eager 
to  add  to  its  possessions  as  the  first 
was  to  start  collecting  them.      But  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  rare.      More 
commonly  the  undertaking  by  which 
the  fortune  was  made  no  longer  gives 
either  employment  or  interest  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  made  it.    They 
are    thrown    back    on    the    "nominal 
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pleasures"  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
nounces as  so  undeserving  of  the  name 
they  bear.  This  is  the  kind  of  wealth 
that  does  so  much  to  encourage  Social- 
ism. When  private  ownership  is  re- 
garded simply  as  ministering  to  luxury, 
which  is  not  saved  from  being  mis- 
chievous by  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
idiotic,  when  self-indulgence  has  made 
the  body  "soft"  and  the  face  "hard  and 
cruel" — these  are  touches  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's picture — when  the  family  takes 
no  root  in  the  country,  and  the  son  is 
a  fool  and  the  daughter  a  foreign  Prin- 
cess, and  when  the  rich  man  can  point 
to  no  one  who  is  really  happier  for  the 
money  he  has  squandered,  the  ground 
is  cleared  for  the  gospel  of  public  own- 
ership. Why,  ask  those  who  preach 
it,  should  the  State  tolerate  the  exist- 
ence of  wealth  by  which  no  one  benefits 
when  there  are  so  many  fields  of  enter- 
prise lying  unused  for  any  higher  pur- 
pose than  the  demoralization  of  its  pos- 
sessors? Let  the  community  resume 
the  rights  which  it  alone  can  be  sure  of 
using  for  the  real  good  of  individual 
men  and  women.  Let  us,  in  fact,  save 
the  millionaire  from  himself. 

Those  who  have  no  belief  in  this  way 
out  of  the  difficulty — who  have,  indeed, 
a  firm  conviction  that  to  take  it  would 
.only  perpetuate  the  same  evils — will 
feel  most  sympathy  with  President 
Roosevelt's  attack.  It  is  Impossible 
for  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth  to  be 
merely  useless.  If  he  does  nothing 
worse  than  neglect  every  opportunity 
that  his  riches  give  him,  he  has  put  ar- 
guments into  the  mouth  of  every  So- 
cialist writer  or  speaker.  It  is  truth 
that  these  arguments  leave  out  of  sight 
two  very  important  facts, — that  unless 
the  owner  locks  up  his  money  in  a  safe 
and  takes  out  just  so  much  as  is 
wanted  to  supply  each  day's  waste,  it 
must  be  profitably  used  by  others, 
though  not  by  him;  and  that  we  have 
no  certainty  that  the  men  who  in  a  So- 
cialist community  would  have  the  man- 


agement of  the  public  purse  would  not 
repeat  under  different  names  and  by 
different  methods  the  same  wealth- 
wasting  process.  If  the  useless  rich 
man  could  be  got  rid  of  in  any  way 
which  would  not  make  those  who 
would  take  his  place  equally,  if  differ- 
ently, hurtful  to  the  commnuity,  we 
should  see  him  disappear  with  entire 
composure.  But  this  is  what  we  have 
no  right  to  count  on.  A  state  of 
things  in  which  every  man  shall  be 
left  free  to  employ  his  money  as  he 
chooses,  while  at  the  same  time  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  that 
he  shall  choose  nothing  which  does  not 
promote  the  general  good,  cannot  exist 
outside  Utopia.  We  are  perpetually 
confronted  by  the  necessity  of  tolera- 
ting many  questionable,  or  less  ques- 
tionable, uses  of  liberty  because  we 
cannot  retain  the  possession  of  it  at 
any  less  cost.  The  State  cannot  dic- 
tate to  the  rich  man  how  he  shall 
bring  up  his  son,  or  to  whom  he 
shall  marry  his  daughter,  or  how 
much  money  he  shall  spend  on 
building  palaces  or  giving  entertain- 
ments in  which  the  one  element  of 
pleasure  is  the  thought  that  never  be- 
fore has  so  much  money  been  spent  on 
a  single  meal.  At  least  it  cannot  take 
in  hand  the  ordering  of  these  things  un- 
less it  is  prepared  to  bring  them  under 
some  general  prohibition  which  will  be 
found  in  practice  to  forbid  outlays 
which  no  reasonable  person  wishes  to 
discourage.  Liberty,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, means  freedom  to  order  your  life 
for  yourself  (so  long,  that  is,  as  you 
do  not  so  order  it  as  to  prevent  others 
from  doing  the  like);  and  mankind  is 
so  ready  to  be  wise  for  other  people 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  give  the  least  en- 
couragement to  the  exercise  of  this  dan- 
gerous faculty.  Consequently,  we  can 
but  wonder  that  very  rich  men  so 
easily  let  slip  occasions  of  doing  pub- 
lic service,  which,  properly  employed 
would,  we  honestly  believe,  give  them 
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more  real  pleasure  than  any  which 
their  present  expenditure  can  give 
them.  The  field  is  a  large  one,  and 
it  is  limited  to  no  one  country.  Great 
wealth  is  almost  always  cosmopolitan 
in  its  origin,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  spent  at  home  if  the 
owner  prefers  to  spend  it  abroad.  If 
the  rich  man  dislikes  the  English  cli- 
mate or  English  habits,  let  him  live  in 
the  Riviera,  or  on  the  Italian  lakes,  or 
in  Africa.  All  that  we  would  ask  of 
him  is  that  the  neighborhood  he 
chooses  should  be  the  better  for  his 
preference.  If  this  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect, if  he  cannot  endure  being  obliged 
to  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
place,  let  him  become  a  beneficent 
wanderer,  and  in  really  fine  buildings, 
in  well-endowed  hospitals  or  other  char- 
ities, in  the  prompt  execution  of  pub- 
lic works  for  which  the  State  cannot 
at  present  find  money,  leave  evidences 
of  his  passage  which  shall  endure  in 
the  recollection  of  his  momentary 
neighbors  long  after  it  has  faded  from 
his  own.  Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
sermon  will  make  any  converts  we  do 
not  know;  but  it  is  so  far  like  other  and 

The  Spectator. 


more  commonplace  sermons  that,  if  It 
were  but  translated  into  action,  those 
whom  it  had  influenced  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  how  much  they  bad 
gained  by  laying  it  to  heart.  The  con- 
sciousness that  you  have  so  used  your 
wealth  as  to  benefit  instead  of  injuring 
others,  that  you  have  made  the  coun- 
tries in  which  you  lived  or  the  towns 
in  which  you  have  stayed  the  better 
for  your  residence  or  your  visit,  that 
you  have  shown  the  world  that  private 
property  may  be  used  for  the  general 
good  as  truly  as  though  it  belonged  to 
the  community,  has  in  it  more  solid 
elements  of  enjoyment  than  such  retro- 
spects as  those  from  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  save  his  country.  So  long 
as  there  are  cities  to  be  reconstructed, 
collections  to  be  properly  housed,  de- 
pendents to  be  made  happy,  wealth  has 
uses  which  may  .give  all  its  possessors 
a  kind  of  pleasure  which  as  yet  only 
some  of  them  have  tasted.  If  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Message  could  but  make 
rich  men  believe  this,  the  service  he  has 
now  done  his  countrymen  would  be 
greater  than  all  that  have  gone  be- 
fore it. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART. 


Eastern  story  preserves  the  record  of 
many  careers  more  romantic — from 
Marco  Polo's  governorship  of  Yang- 
chow  under  Kublai  Khan  to  the 
achievements  of  soldiers  of  fortune  in 
Hindostan — but  there  have  been  few 
more  remarkable  and  few  so  beneficent 
as  that  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  under  the 
Government  of  China.  The  occasion  of 
his  departure  for  Europe  on  well- 
earned  furlough,  after  nearly  fifty-four 
years  of  residence,  broken  only  by  two 
short  visits  to  Europe,  has  been  fit- 
tingly recognized  as  opportune  for 
an  appreciation  of  his  services.  It 
would  be  singular  if  the  public  impres- 


sion upon  any  matter  connected  with 
China  were  free  from  error:  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a  preva- 
lent belief  that  Sir  Robert  originated 
the  great  Service  with  which  he  is  iden- 
tified, and  that  his  tenure  of  the  Inspec- 
tor-Generalship has  been  coincident 
with  his  residence  in  the  East  His  ar- 
rival in  China  coincided,  certainly,  with 
the  inception  of  the  Customs,  for  he 
went  out  in  1854  to  join  the  British 
Consular  Service,  while  the  Customs 
originated  in  the  fiscal  chaos  that  cul- 
minated with  the  capture  of  Shanghai 
by  the  Triad  rebels  in  that  same  year. 
Trade  was  going  on,  but  authority  was 
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absent  and  the  collection  of  duties  bad 
slipped  from  paralyzed  hands  when  It 
was  agreed  between  the  British, 
French  and  United  States  Consuls  and 
the  Taotal  that  the  latter  should  ap- 
point one  or  more  foreigners  to  act  as 
Inspectors  of  Customs,  with  a  mixed 
staff  of  foreigners  and  Chinese  as  sub- 
ordinates. It  was  arranged  further, 
in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  that  the  Con- 
sular representative  of  each  Power 
should  nominate  one  Inspector,  the 
three  to  form  a  Board.  The  first  Brit- 
ish Inspector — Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Thomas)  Wade — resigned  In  1855,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay  who, 
as  the  French  and  United  States  Con- 
suls ceased  to  nominate  representatives, 
shortly  became  sole  Inspector.  The 
arrangement  applied  as  yet,  however, 
only  to  Shanghai.  It  was  extended  to 
other  Treaty  Ports  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin,  Mr.  Lay  becoming  Inspector- 
General;  and  it  was  when  he  retired 
(In  1863)  In  consequence  of  misunder- 
standing about  the  flotilla  of  gunboats 
which  Captain  Sherard  Osborne  had 
been  commissioned  to  procure  for  ser- 
vice on  the  Chinese  coast  and  rivers, 
that  Mr.  Hart  who  had  entered  the 
Customs  Service  in  '59,  succeeded  him. 
The  Service  was,  of  course,  then  in 
its  infancy,  some  thirteen  ports  only 
being  open  to  trade,  and  it  fell  to  Sir 
Robert  Hart  to  develop  its  strength 
and  organization  as  commerce  ex- 
panded and  places  of  access  were 
multiplied  in  succeeding  years.  It 
is  needless  to  emphasize  a  success 
which  is  universally  acknowledged. 
What  that  success  Implies  may  be  best 
realized  by  contrasting  his  administra- 
tion with  the  conditions  that  it  super- 
seded. "Official  laxity"  (we  quote  from 
a  memorandum  published  in  a  Blue- 
book  of  1865)  "had  fostered  official  dis- 
honesty, and  hand-in-hand  with  it 
stalked  individual  rapacity.  The  aim 
of  the  Executive  had  been  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  merchant, 


and  to  report  as  little  to  the  head  of 
the  Department  as  possible;  and,  con- 
versely, the  Interest  of  the  merchant 
had  naturally  been  to  pay  the  least  pos- 
sible amount.  .  .  .  Operations  passed 
through  so  many  hands  .  .  .  that  the 
necessary  result  was  to  keep  the  higher 
offices  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  real 
value  of  this  branch  of  the  national 
revenue.  On  the  official  side  each  one 
looked  to  the  dexterity  of  his  manipu- 
lations for  support  in  his  unsalaried — 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  to-be-by- 
him-paid-for — position;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  each  trader,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, had  to  beat  down  or  evade  the 
official  demands  so  as,  if  not  able  to 
gain  better  terms,  at  least  to  secure 
equality  with  his  neighbor."  Instead 
of  this  tissue  of  corruption  Sir  Robert 
leaves  behind  him  a  Service  adminis- 
tered with  probity  and  exactitude,  a 
considerable  and  safe  revenue,  and  a 
system  of  statistics  which  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  equal  in  lucidity  and  grasp 
to  any  in  the  world.  Looking  on  this 
picture  and  on  that,  one  may  compre- 
hend the  anxiety  displayed  by  foreign 
merchants  Interested  in  China  trade 
when  the  famous  Decree  establishing 
Chinese  control  evoked  the  protests 
which  the  China  Association  voiced  two 
years  ago.  It  seemed  to  us  at  the 
time,  and  it  seems  to  us  still,  regretta- 
ble that  Sir  Robert  did  not  resist  that 
Innovation  and  resign,  if  necessary,  in 
protest,  in  the  interests  of  China  itself 
as  well  as  of  the  great  Service  which 
he  controls.  It  was  an  innovation  con- 
trary in  spirit  to  the  stipulation  in  the 
Anglo-German  Loan  Agreements  of 
1896  and  1898  that  "the  administration 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms should  remain  as  then  constituted 
during  the  currency  of  those  loans," 
and  was  calculated — like  the  jealousy 
shown  of  the  Foreign  Municipality  at 
Shanghai — to  excite  distrust  where  im- 
itation would  ensure  sympathy  and 
goodwill. 
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Yet  that  the  Chinese  appreciate  Sir 
Robert  Hart's  services  and  personality, 
even  while  trying  characteristically  to 
lessen  his  powers,  is  shown  by  the 
tasks  entrusted  to  him  equally  with  the 
dignities  conferred  on  him  during  his 
career.  For  his  services  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  administration  of  the 
Customs.  To  him  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  creating  and  financing,  out  of 
the  Tonnage  Dues,  the  excellent  light- 
house system  on  the  Chinese  coast.  To 
him  was  entrusted  the  creation,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  a  Postal  Service  which 
excites  surprise  as  well  as  commenda- 
tion by  its  efficiency  after  so  brief  a 
term.  He  has  acted  as  trusted  adviser 
to  the  Chinese  Government  in  many 
known  and  probably  many  more  un- 
known ways.  It  was  to  a  member 
of  the  Customs  Service,  Mr.  J.  D.  Camp- 
bell, that  was  entrusted,  under  Sir  Rob- 
ert's guidance,  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  with  France  about  Tongklng,  in 
1885.  It  was  another  member  of  the 
Service,  Mr.  James  Hart  who  was  com- 
missioned to  arrange  terms  of  inter- 
course between  India  and  Tibet  in  1803. 
If  China  was  to  take  part  in  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  Sir  Robert  was  en- 
trusted with  the  arrangements;  and  it 
is  in  recognition  partly  of  such  services 
as  well  as  of  his  distinguished  adminis- 
tration of  the  Customs,  that  honors 
have  been  conferred  upon  him  not  only 
by  his  own  country,  but  by  almost 
every  European  Court  More  gratify- 
ing, too,  than  baronetcies  and  Grand 
Crosses  will  be  the  recollection  he  car- 
ries with  him  that  he  was  once  offered 
(in  1885),  and  even  gazetted  to,  the  post 
of  British  Minister  at  Peking.  The  ap- 
pointment was  declined  because  It  ap- 
peared likely  to  jeopardize  the  admin- 
istration of  the  great  Service  with 
which  his  reputation  was  bound  up, 
but  the  offer  must  rank  high  among 
the  gratifying  recollections  of  which 
he  bears  away  with  him  not  a  few. 
The  appointment  was  criticized,  as  Sir 


Robert  himself  has  been  critlciied.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  a  man  holding  his 
unique  position  should  escape  criticism; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  his  actions  and 
utterances  have  been  influenced  at 
times  by  what  has  been  called  the  hyp- 
notic effect  of  prolonged  residence  in 
Peking.  Few  who  have  lived  long 
there  have  altogether  withstood  it.  Sir 
Robert  resisted  it  longer  than  most  men 
in  his  position  would  have  done.  It 
was  not  indeed  till  after  the  Boxer  ris- 
ing that  he  appeared  to  succumb;  and 
it  is  perhaps  only  another  of  the  para- 
doxes we  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
in  the  Celestial  Empire,  that  an  experi- 
ence of  Chinese  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude which  might  have  been  expected 
to  cure  and  cauterize  Chinese  leanings 
seems  really  to  have  intensified  theiu. 
We  are  concerned,  however,  less  to 
criticize  views  and  sympathies  which 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  endemic 
within  the  walls  of  Peking  than  to  re- 
view the  achievements  of  a  distin- 
guished career.  And  we  cannot  better 
.  complete  our  design  than  by  citing  a 
generous  avowal,  quoted  by  Dr.  Morri- 
son from  a  Chinese  newspaper,  that 
"ever  maintaining  the  highest  stand- 
ard [Sir  Robert  Hart]  has  always  en- 
joyed the  Throne's  confidence  and 
gained  a  glorious  name  throughout  the 
world.  .  .  .  Never  has  the  employment 
of  a  foreign  statesman  been  so  fruit- 
ful of  success.  Such  long-maintained 
trust  such  faith  growing  deeper  and 
deeper  on  one  side,  such  generous  af- 
fection and  sustained  diligence  on  the 
other1'  transcend  the  faculty  of  expres- 
sion; and  the  writer  concludes  with 
the  expression  of  a  hope,  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  shared  by  the  Throne, 
"that  this  loyal  servant  will  return  to 
China,  towards  which  though  absent 
he  still  is  looking  in  spirit."  It  would 
have  been  to  the  credit  of  the  Chinese 
press  if  like  views  had  been  more  gen- 
erally proclaimed,  but  their  expression 
—in  Peking,   at  any   rate — seems   to 
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have  been  reserved  for  a  paper  edited 
by  a  Japanese!  It  would  have  been 
to  the  credit  also  of  the  great  Chinese 
officers  of  State  if  they  had  figured 
more  numerously  In  the  international 
gathering  that  assembled  to  wish  Sir 
Robert  Hart  good-bye.  There  Is,  we 
are  glad  to  be  told,  evidence  that  edu- 
cated Chinese  do  realize  the  great 
services  which  he  has  rendered.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  national  van- 
ity that  the  recognition  should  be 
grudgingly  expressed. 
The  Saturday  Review. 


Sir  Robert  has  reached  an  age  when 
initiative  is  apt  to  fail,  but  when 
knowledge  has  accumulated  and  judg- 
ment is  often  only  matured.  He  is 
leaving  at  a  critical  period  in  the  for- 
tunes of  China,  and  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble completely  to  fill  his  place  because 
his  experience  has  been  unique.  If  It 
fail  to  induce  him  to  return,  the  Im- 
perial Government  will,  be  fortunate  if 
it  can  put  in  his  stead  one  combining 
approximately  equal  knowledge  with  a 
less  burden  of  years. 


"SOMEHOW  GOOD." 


If  it  were  necessary  to  account  for 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  popularity,  I  should 
be  inclined  from  among  other  obvious 
causes  to  select  one  in  particular:  that 
he  writes  for  those  who,  to  quote  Mr. 
Henry  James,  "like  to  read  with  the 
senses  as  well  as  with  the  reason." 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  work  is  cheerfully 
concrete,  showing  indeed  an  impartial 
delight  in  the  material  world  seldom 
found  unimpaired  in  the  years  that 
bring  introspection.  His  characters 
also  make  their  first  appeal  to  eye  and 
ear,  following  the  practice  of  life.  It 
would  be  convenient,  a  saving  of  bar- 
ren friendships  and  of  much  talk  at 
cross  purposes,  if  our  fellow-creatures 
would  introduce  themselves  psycholog- 
ically scheduled  as  possessing  such  and 
such  distinctive  habits,  tastes,  and  he- 
reditary tempers.  Something  of  the 
kind — when  science  has  taken  polite 
society  in  hand — we  may  one  day  see 
accomplished.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
embark  on  new  acquaintances  with  no 
more  preliminary  light  than  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  outer  man,  from  ges- 
tures and  tones  of  voice  more  or  less 
constrained,  and  fragments  of  talk 
more  or  less  insincere.       Long  after- 
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wards  only  do  we  learn  the  intricate 
mechanism  controlling  solid  structures 
grown  familiar,  though  capable  of  al- 
tering strangely  to  an  altered  point  of 
view.  Mr.  De  Morgan's  people  take 
gradual  shape  in  much  the  same  way. 
They  are  not  only  alive  but — more  rare 
in  books — have  a  distinct  faculty  of 
growing.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say 
exactly  how  it  is  Mr.  De  Morgan  builds 
up  his  men  and  women  until  they  live 
and  move  and  speak  almost  with  audi- 
ble sound.  He  is  a  master  of  detail, 
but  his  method  Is  not  in  the  main  de- 
scriptive, still  less  analytic,  but  rather 
one  of  suggestion.  Here  and  there  we 
may  complain  that  the  process  is  long 
drawn  out,  needlessly  minute,  but  the 
final  result  is  successful  beyond  all  cav- 
illing. 

It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  De  Morgan 
can  achieve  his  end  by  more  direct  and 
economical  means  when  he  chooses,  aa 
we  see  in  one  of  the  minor  characters 
of  "Somehow  Good,"  Jack  Roper,  the 
"real  major."  Twice  for  a  short  space 
of  time  we  are  shown  the  purple-faced 
asthmatic  old  Anglo-Indian  "talking 
himself  hoarse  about  society"  in  the 
Hurkura  club;  starting  the  hounds  of 
gossip  on  the  tracks  of  "that  very 
channin'     woman,"     Mrs.     Rosamond 
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Nightingale;  in  idle  vanity  likely  to 
work  more  mischief  than  the  combined 
malice  of  the  widow  Vereker  and  Mrs. 
Professor  Sales  Wilson,  though  in  aim 
he  is  innocence  itself:  "Don't  you  go 
puttin'  it  about  that  /  told  you  any- 
thin*!  You  know  I  make  it  a  rule — a 
guidin'  rule — never  to  say  anything! 
You  follow  that  rule  through  life,  my 
boy!  Take  the  word  of  an  old  fellow 
that's  seen  a  deal  of  service,  and  just 
you  hold  your  tongue!"  An  arrant  old 
gossip,  a  club  bore,  b(>te  oomme  an  vieux 
militaHre.  But  that  his  garrulity  hits 
the  main  business  in  hand,  he  claims 
our  interest  hardly  at  all.  The  author 
puts  him  on  the  stage  again,  and  our 
sum  of  knowledge  is  barely  Increased; 
a  little  more  hard  swearing,  a  few 
more  blundering  indiscretions,  gallant 
but  clumsy  attempts  at  retrieval  for 
the  sake  of  somebody's  daughter  to 
whom  the  first  page  of  her  own  history 
must  at  all  costs  remain  dark;  a 
glimpse  of  year-long  cronyshlp  with  the 
much  older  major,  Sally's  Colonel 
Lund  ("I  kuoo  our  friend  Lund  forty- 
six  years  agd  in.  Delhi.  Forty — six — 
years,  and  all  that  time,  if  you'll  be- 
lieve me,  the  same  obstinate  moole"); 
of  the  foolhardlness  with  which  habits 
of  friendship  will  inspire  old  age — 
what,  after  all,  has  the  author  done? 
Very  little  it  seems,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  few  pages  Jack  Roper  becomes 
one  most  intimately  known,  and  his 
sudden,  pitiful,  obscure  exit  from  life, 
stealing  an  involuntary  march  on  that 
of  the  "other  Major,"  the  least  forget- 
table thing  in  the  book. 

These  central  chapters  with  their 
simple  concentrated  narrative,  force  of 
vision,  and  fine  restraint  are  an  inter- 
esting commentary  on  certain  criti- 
cisms with  which  some  of  us  have  tem- 
pered our  welcome  of  Mr.  De  Morgan. 
For  agreed  as  we  are  that  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan's success  is  deserved,  we  are  yet 
more  agreed  that  his  deserved  success 
has  had  very  little  to  do  with  art.    Mr. 


De  Morgan  is  like  a  stranger  who  has 
safely  traversed  a  difficult  and  hostile 
country  provided  with  neither  guide 
nor  safe-conduct.  He  has  been  con- 
gratulated on  his  feat,  but  official  dig- 
nity has  hastened  to  point  out  that, 
strictly  speaking,  he  ought  to  have  per- 
ished by  the  way.  This,  by  all  the 
rules,  should  have  been  the  fate  of  one 
possessing  neither  form  nor  reticence, 
nor  care  for  art.  In  the  Interests  of 
discipline,  reflections  in  this  strain, 
mildly  reproachful,  we  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  make,  though  perhaps  we  do 
not  quite  mean  all  the  severe  things 
we  say.  For  if  Mr.  De  Morgan's  hu- 
mor is  unrestrained — and  none  the 
worse  for  that — we  see  quite  weU  that 
in  his  pathos  there  is  an  admirable  ret- 
icence. And  we  must  admit  that  if 
there  is  no  care  for  art,  say  in  the 
scenes  grouped  round  the  death  of  Col- 
onel Lund — then  art  has  taken  care  of 
an  ungrateful  child.  "Joseph  Vance" 
and  "Allce-for-Short"  undoubtedly 
were  overloaded,  and  might  have  cast 
some  of  their  cargo  with  advantage, 
but  only  pedantry  will  find  the  same 
fault  with  "Somehow  Good."  The 
movement,  indeed,  is  leisurely  (since 
when  has  art  been  in  so  great  a  hurry?) 
and  digressions — not  without  method — 
certainly  there  are,  but  if  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan sins  here,  he  sins  in  high  company. 
There  remains  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
style,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  has 
shocked  us  not  a  little.  If  to  express 
your  thought  in  the  form  of  common 
speech  is  to  be  heretic  against  art,  then 
Mr.  De  Morgan  is  hopelessly  heretical. 
With  much  modesty  he  confesses  that 
an  "intermittent"  style  is  his  only 
means  of  imparting  information,  but 
it  is  admissible  to  believe  that  had 
others  more  orthodox  been  open  to  him 
he  had  still  selected  this  one.  Mr. 
De  Morgan  claims  to  write  as  a  close 
observer  of  the  actual,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  the  actual  as  regards  human 
intercourse.     "Very  rarely  indeed  does 
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a  human  creature  say  what  it  means. 
.  .  .  The  congenial  soil  in  which  the 
fruit  of  intelligence  ripens  is  sugges- 
tion." Deliberately,  one  must  think, 
Mr.  De  Morgan  has  chosen  the  "dis- 
jointed lines  of  talk"  in  real  life  to  be 
the  medium  of  his  expression.  He 
seeks  of  set  purpose  the  colloquial 
phrase,  as  another  strives  for  the  re- 
mote epithet.  "Try  to  mean  what 
you  want  to  say  and  leave  the  diction- 
ary to  take  care  of  itself"  is  a  maxim 
dropped  by  the  author,  but  though  in 
a  sense  he  leaves  the  dictionary  to  take 
care  of  itself,  his  is  the  writing  of  one 
more  than  commonly  Interested  in 
words  and  their  use  and  misuse.  Much 
of  the  author's  humor — like  Lewis  Car- 
roll's— has  this  intellectual  interest  at 
the  base.  We  see  it  in  Mr.  Pritchard 
the  builder,  who  inadvertently  re-chris- 
tened Mrs.  Nightingale's  villa,  and  de- 
fended his  error  on  the  ground  that 
"the  names  were  morally  the  same, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  allow  a  variation 
in  the  letters  to  Impose  on  our  imagi- 
nation. The  two  names  had  been  ap- 
plied to  very  different  turns  out  abroad 
certainly;  but  then  they  did  all  sorts 
of  things  abroad.  If  Saratoga,  why  not 
Krakatoa?  .  .  .  Mere  differences  of 
words  ought  not  to  tell  upon  a  healthy 
mind."  We  see  it  In  the  German 
baron  catching  up  a  lady's  sentiment: 
"How  sweet  the  singing  sounds  under 
the  starlight"  by  the  correction:  "It 
would  sount  the  same  in  the  tay  dime, 
the  flbrations  are  the  same";  in  Pro- 
fessor Sales  Wilson  who  dissects  the 
conversational  ambiguities  of  his  fam- 
ily with  a  malicious  enjoyment  second 
only  to  that  with  which  he  proves  pre- 
tentious sciolists  to  be  "mere"  beyond 
a  doubt;  in  Mrs.  Vereker,  whose  pre- 
cise violations  of  sense  almost  Impose 
upon  the  imagination:  "My  dear,  you 
*aid  nothing,  but  if  your  father  could 
have  heard  what  you  did  not  say  you 
know  very  well  what  he  would  have 
thought";  in  the  singular  boy  who  has 


no  way  of  communicating  with  his 
species  but  through  defiances  and  refu- 
tations, and  in  the  running  commen- 
tary throughout  the  narrative  on  con- 
fusions of  thought  and  speech.  To 
the  same  cause  it  is  doubtless  due  that 
the  book  contains  many  more  charac- 
ters than  visibly  appear.  Thus,  the 
author  has  a  way — slightly  disconcert- 
ing, as  when  your  horse  changes  his 
leg  as  he  canters — of  giving  place  to 
some  unknown  speaker  of  whose  dia- 
lect he  has  momentary  need.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  carpet-stretcher's 
jeremiad  has  perhaps  no  defensible 
cause  of  existence,  other  than  the  au- 
thor's love  of  technical  jargon  in  an  il- 
literate mouth,  but  who  would  wish  the 
delightful  soliloquy  away? 

In  the  same  free  and  confidential 
manner  as  of  one  who  talks  rather 
than  writes,  Mr.  De  Morgan  with 
equal  felicity  will  put  before  you  an 
evening  party  or  a  fight  in  a  London 
slum;  midsummer  weather  or  the  fore- 
boding that  is  in  a  rough  night  closing 
over  the  sea;  an  old  man's  dying  or  the 
flirtations  of  Sally  and  "Prosy"  Vere- 
ker. But  the  means  of  transmission, 
if  it  is  to  be  admitted  as  style  at  all, 
is  certainly  an  undress  style.  It  is 
not  a  style  for  Sundays  nor  for  the  li- 
brary. The  tool  is  excellently  fitted 
to  Its  purpose  and  to  the  workman's 
hand,  but  it  was  never  forged  in  any 
workshop  of  art.  This  has  been  our 
conclusion,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  books  essentially  masculine 
in  character  have  been  praised  in 
terms  more  usually  reserved  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  untutored  sex. 
Of  the  majority  of  novels  published,  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  off-hand  whether 
they  are  written  by  men  or  by  women. 
With  Mr.  De  Morgan's  books  the  ques- 
tion could  never  arise.  It  does  not 
need  the  name  on  the  title-page  nor 
the  traditional  ring  in  such  a  sentence 
as  this:  "Sally  was  no  lawyer.  We 
do  not  love  her  the  less  for  our  part," 
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to  tell  us  the  author's  sex.  For  good 
or  111  we  have  here  indisputably  such 
books  as  women  never  yet  have  writ- 
ten and  In  all  probability  never  will 
write.  It  is  singular,  therefore,  and 
slightly  entertaining  to  note  how  some 
of  us  have  elected  to  express  our  com- 
mendation exclusively  In  terms  suggest- 
ing attributes  mildly  feminine  and  pas- 
sive— "charm,"  "knack,"  "sense  of 
character,"  "nice  observation,"  and  the 
like.  It  is  true  that  prominent  aspects 
of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  work  deserve 
words  of  quite  another  import  but  that 
cannot  be  helped.  Those  others  are 
big  words,  sacred  to  works  of  art  and 
the  artificers,  and  Mr.  De  Morgan  has 
only  himself  to  blame— did  not  the 
road  of  observance  lie  open  before  him? 
— if  he  has  had  to  be  content  with 
lesser  adjectives,  denoting  lesser  gifts, 
blind  nature's  "casual  dew." 

In  Boston,  says  Mr.  Wells — and  his 
Boston  has  no  geographical  limits — 
only  the  authors  of  works  "toned  and 
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seasoned"  may  be  lectured  upon  with- 
out Indecorum.  Mr.  De  Morgan,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  may  never  be  included  in 
company  so  select.  This  is  regretta- 
ble; but  after  all  perhaps  it  does  not 
very  much  signify.  There  are  books 
which  are  better  to  talk  about  than  to 
read.  Mr.  De  Morgan's,  it  may  be, 
are  better  to  read  than  to  talk  about. 
Read  at  all  events  they  are,  and  doubt- 
less for  various  good  reasons  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  Though  possibly,  human- 
nature  being  what  it  is,  if  some  high- 
nosed  Bostonian,  snuffing  the  air  for  a 
taint  of  Philistinism,  come  upon  us 
while  we  read,  we  shall  thrust  "Joseph 
Vance"  or  "Allce-for-Short"  or  "Some- 
how Good"  Into  the  background,  and' 
draw  forward  works  mellowed  by  age 
or  imitation  and  discuss,  with  such  de- 
corum as  we  can  muster,  the  immor- 
tals, or  some  modern  maker  of  a 
smooth  and  elaborate  mosaic  easily 
recognized  as  style. 

Eleanor  Cecil. 


THE    SAILOR'S   KNOT. 


Scene  —  A  dressing- room.  Time  —  8 Jo 
A.M.  He,  tclth  his  right  arm  in  a 
sling,  is  standing  in  front  of  a  looking- 
glass.  He  is  without  coat,  waistcoat, 
collar  and  tie.  She  is  advancing  to- 
ward him  with  collar  and  tie  in  her 
hand. 

She.  I  really  think  I  could  do  it 
better  from  the  front  It's  so  awk- 
ward putting  my  arms  around  your 
neck  from  the  back.  I  never  can  see 
properly  what  I  am  doing. 

He.  Oh,  very  well,  have  it  your  own 
way.  (Tunis  round  and  faces  her.)  It's 
a  turn-down  collar,  and  you'll  have  to 
put  the  tie  in  first. 

She.  Which  side  ought  the  long  end 
to  be? 


He.  On  the  right  side.  Now  do  be* 
careful. 

She.    Don't  you  worry.      I  know  my 
right  hand. 
[She  faces  collar,  and  with  considerable 

difficulty  proceeds  to  put  tie  in  with 

long  end  on  her  own  right.] 

He.  There,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it! 
You've  done  it  wrong! 

She.  I  haven't!  (Flaunting  the  collar 
in  his  face.) 

He.    You  have!    I  told  you  to  put  the 
long  end  on  the  right  side,  and  you've 
got  it  on  the  left. 
[He  attempts  to  snatch  collar  with  Ait 

left  hand.    She  retreats  a  pace  or  two.]. 

She.  I  know  you  said  the  right 
side,  and  I've  got  it  on  the  right 
side. 
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He  (in  despair).    Very  well,  then,  pnt 
it  on  me  and  you'll  see. 
[She  puts  it  round  his  neck,  and  contem- 
plates her  work.] 

She  (triumphantly).  There,  it  is  on 
my  right. 

He  (in  irritation).  Yes,  but  it's  on 
my  left! 

She.  Oh,  that* s  what  you  meant, 
was  it?  Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  the 
very  beginning? 

[Removes     collar     and     readjusts     tie 
properly.] 

He.    I  did  say  so,  only  you  wouldn't 
understand  me.    Now,  come,  do  hurry 
up  and  let's  get  the  thing  done. 
[She  fixes  collar  at  the  back,  and  then 

begins  a  desperate  battle  with  the  front 

stud.] 

He  (as  the  battle  proceeds).    Oh — ow — 
ugh — ouch!    Don't  pinch.  Wow!  Wow! 
You're  choking  me! 
[Gasps,  gurgles,  and  becomes  purple  in 
the  face.] 

She  (shaking  him  as  a  terrier  shakes  a 
rat,  and  speaking  with  set  teeth).  I'll— 
do— it— or— die!  Keep  still,  can't  you. 
Let  me  get  my  thumb  In  at  the  back  of 
that  stud.  There,  done  it. 
[She  lets  go  of  him,  and  he  sinks  doicn  on 

a  chair.     The   breakfast  gong  sounds, 

and  steps  are  heard  pattering  down  the 

stairs.       Children   begin  to  shout  be- 
low.] 

Punch. 


Site.    There's    the    gong!      Get    up 

quick,  and  let  me  tie  it. 
He  (rising  meekly).    You  can't  do  it. 

No  woman  can  tie  a  tie  properly. 
She.    Stuff    and    nonsense!      Which 

end  first? 
He.    Wind  the  long  end  twice  round 

the  short  end. 

[She  does  this.] 
She.    Next,  please. 
He  (looking  over  her  shoulder  into  the 

glass).    Pass  it  up.      No,  not  in  front. 

At  the  back — at  the  back,  I  say!      Oh, 

that's  all  wrong.       You'll  have  to  do 

it  from  behind. 
She  (attempting  to  do  this).    I  can't 

reach  properly.      You  must  make  your- 
self   shorter.      That's    better.      Now 

say  it  all  again. 
He  (repeating  the  formula  while  she 

watches  him  in   the  glass).    Wind   the 

long  end — no,  no,  not  that  way — from 

above.  Not  three  times,  only  twice! 
She  (firmly).    I   won't  do  any   more 

unless  you  shut  your  eyes. 

[He  shuts  them  submissively,  and  she  pro- 
ceeds with  her  dreadful  work.  Chil- 
dren's screams  are  heard  from  below.] 
She  (giving   a   final   tug   to    the   tie). 

There,   it's  done!       I   must  go  to  the 

children.    (Dashes  off.) 

He  (opening  Iris  eyes  and  looking  into 

the    glass).       Good     Heavens!       She's 

done  it  in  a  bow! 

(Scene  closes.) 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BICH  MAN. 


It  was  a  road  as  shelterless  and  bare 
as  any  road  In  Connacht.  On  one  side 
there  was  a  far-reaching  bog,  on  the 
other  side  little  fields,  cold  with  tracts 
of  water.  You  faced  the  Connacht 
hills,  bleak  and  treeless,  with  little 
streams  across  them  like  threads  of 
steel.  There  was  a  solitary  figure  on 
the  road— a  woman  with  bare  feet  and 
ragged  clothes.  She  was  bent,  and  used 
a  stick;  but  she  carried  herself  swiftly, 


and  had  something  of  a  challenge  in 
her  face.  Her  toothless  mouth  was 
tightly  closed,  her  chin  protruded, 
wisps  of  hair  fell  about  her  distrustful 
eyes.  She  was  an  isolated  individual, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  communicate 
the  sensations  and  facts  that  made  up 
her  life.  Irish  speakers  would  call  the 
woman  a  "shuler."  The  word  is  liter- 
ally the  same  as  "tramp,"  but  it  car- 
ries no  anti-social  suggestion.    None  of 
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the  lonely  cabins  about  would  refuse 
her  hospitality;  she  would  get  shelter 
for  the  night  in  any  one  of  them,  the 
sack  of  chaff  beside  the  smouldering 
fire,  the  share  in  the  household  bit.  But 
though  she  slept  by  their  fires  and  ate 
their  potatoes  and  salt  this  woman 
was  apart  from  them,  and  apart  from 
all  those  who  lived  in  houses,  who 
tilled  their  fields,  and  reared  up  sons 
and  daughters;  she  had  been  moulded 
by  unkind  forces,  the  silence  of  the 
roads,  the  bitterness  of  the  winds,  the 
long  hours  of  hunger.  She  moved 
swiftly  along  the  shelterless  road,  mut- 
tering to  herself,  for  the  appetite  was 
planning  within  her.  There  on  her 
way  was  a  certain  village,  but  before 
going  through  it  she  would  give  herself 
a  while  of  contentment.  She  took  a 
short  pipe  out  of  her  pocket  and  sought 
the  sheltered  side  of  a  bush.  Then  ghe 
drew  her  feet  under  her  clothes  and 
sucked  in  the  satisfaction  of  tobacco 

You  may  be  sure  the  shuler  saw 
through  the  village,  though  her  gaze 
was  across  the  road.  Midway  on  the 
village  street  there  was  a  great  house; 
it  was  two  stories  above  the  cottages, 
and  a  story  higher  than  the  other 
shops.  It  was  set  high  above  its  neigh- 
bors, but  to  many  its  height  repre- 
sented effort,  ability,  discipline.  It 
was  the  house  of  Michael  Gilsenin. 
farmer,  shopkeeper,  local  councillor. 
"Gilsenin,  the  Gombeen  man,"  the 
shuler  muttered,  and  she  spat  out.  Now 
the  phrase  i4Gombeen  man"  would  sig- 
nify a  grasping  peasant  dealer,  who 
squeezed  riches  out  of  the  poverty  of 
his  class,  and  few  people  spoke  of 
Michael  Gilsenin  as  a  Gombeen  man; 
but  his  townsmen  and  the  peasants 
around  would  tell  you  that  Michael 
Gilsenin  had  the  open  hand  for  the 
poor,  and  that  he  never  denied  them 
the  bag  of  meal,  nor  the  sack  of  seed- 
potatoes;  no,  nor  the  few  pounds  that 
would  bring  a  boy  or  youth  the  pros- 
perity of  America.    To  the  woman  on 


the  ditch  Michael  Gilsenin  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  worldly  prosperity. 
It  was  said— and  the  shuler  exclaimed 
on  Heaven  at  the  thought  — that 
Michael's  two  daughters  would  receive 
dowries  of  a  thousand  pounds  each. 
Michael  had  furnished  the  new  chapel 
at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  pounds;  he 
had  bought  recently  a  great  stock  of 
horses  and  cattle;  he  had  built  sheds 
and  stables  behind  his  shop.  And  Mi- 
chael Gilsenin  had  created  all  his  good 
fortune  by  his  own  effort.  The  shuler 
wondered  what  bad  luck  eternal  Jus- 
tice would  send  on  his  household  to 
balance  this  prosperity.  And  in  her 
backward-reaching  mind,  the  shuler 
could  rake  out  only  one  thing  to 
Michael's  discredit.  This  was  his 
treatment  of  Thady,  his  elder  brother. 
It  was  Thady  who  owned  the  cabin 
and  the  farm  on  which  the  Gilsenins 
had  begun  their  lives.  Michael  had  re- 
duced his  grasping  and  slow-witted 
brother  to  subordination,  and  he  had 
used  his  brother's  inheritance  to  for- 
ward himself.  In  forwarding  himself 
Michael  had  forwarded  the  family, 
Thady  included,  and  now,  instead  of 
life  in  a  cabin,  Thady  had  a  place  In  a 
great  house.  Michael  was  old  now,  the 
shuler  mused,  he  was  nearly  as  old  as 
herself.  It  was  well  for  those  who 
would  come  after  him.  His  daughters 
had  dowries  that  made  them  the  talk 
of  Connacht,  and  his  son  would  suc- 
ceed to  stock,  farms,  and  shop.  The 
shuler  stretched  out  her  neck  and 
looked  down  the  road  and  in  to  the  vil- 
lage street.  She  saw  the  tall  grey 
building,  the  house  of  stone  with  the 
slated  roof  and  the  many  windows. 
And  she  saw  a  man  hobbling  out  of  the 
village.  He  had  two  sticks  under  him 
for  he  was  bent  with  the  pains.  The 
man  was  Thady  Gilsenin,  Michael's 
brother. 

Thady  Gilsenin  was  grudging  and 
hard-fisted  to  the  beggars,  but  he  al- 
ways stayed  to  have  speech  with  them. 
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His  affinities  were  with  these  people  of 
the  roads.  By  his  hardness  and  mean- 
ness, by  his  isolation  and  his  ailments, 
he  was  kin  to  the  shuler  and  her  like. 
She  quenched  the  pipe,  hid  it  under 
her  clothes,  and  waited  for  Thady  Gil- 
senln. 

He  stood  before  her,  a  grey  figure 
leaning  on  two  sticks.  His  hands  were 
swollen  with  the  pains,  their  joints 
were  raised  and  shining. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  said  Thady,  "you're 
round  this  way  again,  I  see." 

"My  coming  won't  be  any  loss  to  you. 
Thady  Gilsenin,"  the  shuler  returned. 
Thady  turned  round  and  looked  back 
at  the  big  house. 

"And  how  Is  the  decent  man,  your 
brother?"  asked  the  shuler,  "and  how 
are  his  daughters,  the  fine  growing 
girls?" 

"His  fine  daughters  are  well  enough," 
said  Thady,  turning  round. 

"There  will  be  a  grand  marriage  here 
some  day,"  said  the  shuler,  "I'm  living 
on  the  thought  of  that  marriage." 

"It's    not    marriage    that's    on    our 
minds,"  Thady  said,  in  a  resigned  way. 
The  shuler  was  quick  to  detect  some- 
thing in  his  tone. 
"Is  it  death?"  she  asked. 
"Ay,    ma'am,    Death,"    said    Thady; 
"Death  comes  to  us  all." 

"And  it  is  Michael  that  Is  likely  to 
die?" 
"Michael  himself,"  said  Thady. 
This  to  the  tramp  was  as  the  news 
of  revolution  to  men  of  desperate  for- 
tune. The  death  of  Michael  Gilsenin 
would  be  a  revolution  with  spoils  and 
without  dangers.  She  was  thrilled 
with  expectancy,  and  she  said  aloud: 
"O  God,  receive  the  prayers  of  the 
poor,  and  be  merciful  to  Michael  Gil- 
Benin  this  day  and  this  night  May  an- 
gels watch  over  him.  May  he  receive 
a  portion  of  the  bed  of  heaven  through 
the  gracious  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Mother  of  God.  May  he  reign  in  splen- 
dour  through    eternity.    Amen,    amen. 


amen."  And  crying  out  this  she  rose 
to  her  feet.  "I'm  going  to  his  house," 
she  said.  "I'll  go  down  on  my  two 
knees  and  I'll  pray  for  the  soul  of  Mi- 
chael Gilsenin,  the  man  who  was  good 
to  the  poor."  She  went  towards  the 
village  striking  her  breast  and  mutter- 
ing cries.  Thady  stood  for  a  moment, 
looking  after  her;  then  he  began  to 
hobble  forward  on  his  two  sticks.  They 
were  like  a  pair  of  old  crows,  hopping 
down  the  village,  towards  the  house  of 
Michael  Gilsenin. 

She  could  never  have  imagined  such 
comforts  and  conveniences  as  she  saw 
now  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man. 
There  was  the  bed,  large  enough  to 
hold  three  people,  with  its  stiff  hanging 
and  its  stiff  counterpane,  its  fine  sheets, 
its  blankets  and  quilt,  its  heap  of  soft 
pillows.  There  was  the  carpet  warm 
under  her  own  feet,  and  then  the  cur- 
tains to  the  window  that  shut  out  the 
noise  and  the  glare.  A  small  table  with 
fruit  and  wine  was  by  the  bed,  and  a 
red  lamp  burnt  perpetually  before  the 
image  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  so  the 
wasting  body  and  the  awakening  soul 
had  their  comforts  and  their  conve- 
nience. Michael's  two  daughters  were 
in  the  room.  They  stood  there  broken 
and  listless;  they  had  just  come  out  of 
the  convent  and  this  was  their  noviti- 
ate in  grief.  The  shuler  noted  how  rich 
was  the  stuff  in  their  black  dresses, 
and  noted,  too,  their  white  hands,  and 
the  clever  shape  of  their  dresses.  As 
for  the  dying  man,  she  gave  no  heed 
to  him  after  the  first  encounter.  He 
was  near  his  hour,  and  she  had  looked 
too  often  upon  the  coming  of  death. 

They  gave  her  a  bed  in  the  loft,  and 
she  lay  that  night  above  the  stable  that 
was  back  of  the  great  house.  She  had 
warmed  herself  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
had  taken  her  fill  of  tea,  and  now  she 
smoked  and  mused,  well  satisfied  with 
herself.  "This  night  I'm  better  off  than 
the  man  in  the  wide  bed,"  she  said  to 
herself.    "I'm  better  off  than  you  this 
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night,  Michael  Gilseniu,  for  all  your 
lands  and  shops  and  well-dressed 
daughters.  I'm  better  off  than  you  this 
night,  Michael  Gilsenln,  for  all  your 
stock  and  riches.  Faith,  I  can  hear 
your  cattle  stir  in  the  sheds,  and  in  a 
while  you  won't  even  hear  the  rain 
upon  the  grass.  You  have  children  to 
come  after  you,  Michael  Gilseniii,  but 
that's  not  much  after  all,  for  they'll 
forget  yon  when  they've  come  from  the 
burial.  Ay,  they  will  in  truth!  I've 
forgotten  the  man  that  lay  beside  me, 
and  the  child  that  I  carried  in  my 
arms."  She  pulled  a  sack  over  her  feet 
and  knees  and  up  to  the  waist,  and 
sleep  came  to  her  on  the  straw.  But 
she  was  awake  and  felt  the  tremor 
through  the  house,  when  Death  came 
and  took  his  dues.  From  that  onward 
her  sleep  was  broken,  for  people  had 
come  and  horses  were  being  brought 
out  of  the  stable.  Once  old  Thady 
came  out,  and  the  shuler  heard  him 
mutter  about  the  loss  In  hay  and  oats. 

When  she  came  down  to  the  yard 
she  saw  a  well-dressed  young  man 
tending  his  horse.  One  of  Michael's 
daughters  came  and  stood  with  the 
young  man,  and  the  two  talked  earu- 

The  Nation. 


estly  together.  The  shuler  knelt  down 
on  a  flag  and  began  sobbing  and  clap- 
ping her  hands,  she  was  working  up 
to  a  paroxysm,  bnt  gradually,  for  she 
wanted  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
pair  without  distressing  them  overmuch. 
The  girl  went  Indoors,  and  the  young 
man  followed  her.  The  shnler  saw 
two  empty  bottles;  they  were  worth  a 
penny.  She  hid  them  under  her  dress 
and  went  into  the  house.  She  made  her 
way  to  the  front  door,  passing  by 
many  people.  People  of  importance 
were  coming,  and  in  such  an  assembly 
something  surely  wonld  be  gained.  She 
stood  by  the  street  door  and  watched 
the  great  people  come,  priests,  doctors, 
lawyers,  shopkeepers  and  councillors. 
She  stood  there  like  an  old  carrion 
bird,  her  eyes  were  keen  with  greed, 
and  her  outstretched  hand  was  shaking. 
She  heard  old  Thady  saying,  "Now, 
thank  God,  we  can  be  clear  for  the  day 
of  the  fair.  I  was  thinking  that  he 
would  still  be  with  us  on  the  fair  day, 
and  we  would  have  to  close  the  shop, 
and  that  would  be  a  great  loss  to  us. 
Now  we  can  have  everything  cleared 
off  in  time.  God  be  good  to  Michael's 
soul." 

Padraie  Colum. 
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When  in  the  year  2000  some  one 
shall  write  "Methods  and  Manners  of 
Twentieth  Century  Female  Authors," 
how  interesting  will  be  the  chapter  de- 
scribing the  ways  in  which  was  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  upon  which  were 
based  some  of  their  "best  sellers!" 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  said  that  the  en- 
tirely disreputable  woman  who  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  Potter's  latest  heroine  is  of 
American  birth  but  otherwise  reflects 
her  English  sisters  drawn  by  English 
women,  and  is  no  more  and  no  less  a 
subject  for  art.  The  hero  of  the 
hook,  a  resolute  money-getter,  is  a 
good  portrait.      The  title  of  the  book, 


"The  Golden  Ladder,"  seems  to  im- 
ply that  his  efforts  to  win  a 
fortune  are  similar  in  moral  quality 
to  those  which  the  heroine  makes  to  es- 
cape from  honest  work.  Only  those 
who  have  pursued  the  same  course  of 
study  as  the  author  can  say  whether 
or  not  her  view  is  correct.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

"Yolanda  of  Cyprus,"  Mr.  Cale  Young 
Rice's  new  play,  to  be  performed  in 
Chicago  next  winter,  is  now  published 
in  book  form,  possibly  a  wise  precau- 
tion against  overtaxing  the  intelligence 
of  its  future  audience,  for  it  is  so  com- 
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plicated  a  piece  of  intrigue  that  misun- 
derstanding would  be  pardonable. 
The  heroine  allows  herself  to  fall  un- 
der suspicion  of  sin,  and  at  last  per- 
mits herself  to  be  married  to  a  villain 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  reputation 
of  the  mother  of  her  betrothed,  and  yet 
happiness  comes  to  her  in  the  end. 
The  four  acts  are  all  too  short  to  array 
the  incidents  intelligibly,  and  the  feat 
is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  utter 
absence  of  scrupulosity  in  all  the  char- 
acters, a  quality  placing  them  beyond 
contemporary  sympathy.  Still  it  is 
possible  that  a  company  of  extraordi- 
nary artists  might  make  the  perform- 
ance impressive,  and  as  literature  the 
drama  rises  above  the  average,  for  it 
contains  some  admirable  passages, 
and  portrays  a  villainous  woman  of 
strong  character.  The  McClure  Com- 
pany. 

Of  late  years,  the  American  has 
taken  to  studying  himself  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  home,  its  surroundings, 
furniture,  and  belongings,  and  writes 
voluminously  of  his  ways  in  making  a 
nest  or  a  den  for  himself,  and  in  con- 
templating the  adjacent  dens  and  nests 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  Generally,  his 
spirit  is  benevolent  and  kindly,  and  his 
confessions  and  comments  are  pleasant 
if  not  profound  reading.  Miss  Zephine 
Humphrey's  "Over  Against  Green 
Peak"  tells  of  a  delightful  house  in 
Dorset,  Vt,  in  which  "Aunt  Jane,"  "Su- 
san" and  the  author  settled  themselves 
and  a  recently  inherited  library;  and 
learned  to  love  their  natural  surround- 
ings, their  neighbors,  and  even  their 
predecessors  in  the  habitation  of  the 
house.  It  is  a  thoroughly  agreeable 
little  book,  and  although  one  hardly 
expects  it  to  climb  to  the  altitude  of  a 
best  or  even  of  a  second  "best  seller," 
one  can  figure  it  as  keeping  its  place 
for  many  a  year  among  beloved  vol- 
.  uraes,  to  be  presented  half  a  century 
hence  to  the  attention  of  youth  with. 


"Ah,  they  don't  write  such  books  as 
that,  nowadays."    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thomas  Travis  is  the  author  of 
a  book  entitled  "The  Young  Malefac- 
tor" (T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.  publishers) 
which  embodies  the  fruits  of  close  and 
thorough  study  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. If  it  is  true  that  the  worst 
use  to  which  a  man  can  be  put  is  to 
hang  him,  it  is  at  least  equally  true 
that  the  worst  use  to  which  a  boy  can 
be  put  is  to  send  him  to  jail,  therein 
to  be  instructed  in  all  courses  of  crime. 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay,  whose  wise 
administration  of  the  juvenile  court  at 
Denver  Illustrates  this  principle,  fur- 
nishes an  Introduction  to  Mr.  Travis's 
volume,  and  is  in  turn  warmly  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Travis  for  the  splen- 
did work  he  has  done  in  halting  the 
downward  course  of  "the  young  male- 
factor.*' Mere  sentiment  is  one  thing; 
practical  experiment  with  methods  of 
making  bad  boys  better  is  quite  an- 
other. It  is  this  practical  element 
which  gives  Mr.  Travis's  study  value 
and  Importance;  and  all  who  are  inter- 
ested, as  parents  or  teachers,  in  the 
right  training  of  boys  and  all  who  feel 
a  patriotic  concern  in  the  America  of 
the  next  generation  which  is  to  be  very 
largely  what  the  boys  of  to-day  may 
make  it  will  find  instruction  and  profit 
in  this  book. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter's  "Socialists  at 
Work"  seems  to  be  written  for  the  re- 
moval of  two  species  of  ignorance;  that 
which  declares  the  socialist  group  to  be 
small  and  weak,  and  that  which,  in 
the  face  of  speeches  and  books  inciting 
to  murder  and  sedition  fancies  that  it 
is  utterly  harmless.  For  the  former 
group,  he  has  figures  and  statistics, 
history  and  biography;  for  the  latter 
he  has  accounts  of  organizations  hith- 
erto active  chiefly  for  good,  but  fur- 
nishing no  pledge  that  some  ambitious 
leader  may  not  to-morrow  use  them  for 
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evil  ends,  but  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  he  presents  them  for  this  purpose. 
He  regards  them  with  approval,  but  as 
he  writes  truthfully  he  does  not  con- 
ceal the  possibility  of  their  malversa- 
tion. The  book  describes  the  Social 
Democracy  of  Germany;  the  Socialist 
Party  in  France  and  in  Italy,  the  Brit- 
ish and  Belgian  Labor  Parties;  and 
then  gives  a  chapter  to  "The  Program 
of  Socialism,"  and  follows  it  by  "Social- 
ism and  Social  Reform";  "Socialism  in 
the  Parliaments";  "Socialism  in  Art 
and  Literature,"  and  "The  Interna- 
tional." Also,  it  presents  the  pictures 
of  the  leaders  and  a  highly  instructive 
group  of  portraits  they  are.  In  the 
chapter  on  "The  German  Social  De- 
mocracy" Mr.  Hunter  exults  over  the 
results  of  socialism  such  as  the  hun- 
dred million  annually  paid  to  the  work- 
ing man  by  the  state  insurance  system; 
the  state  ownership  of  mines  and  rail- 
ways and  other  natural  resources  and 
public  utilities;  the  taxation  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  bear  lightly  on  the  poor; 
the  Improvements  of  the  workman's 
hours  and  wages.  He  omits  to  say  that 
the  prices  of  manufactured  articles 
have  advanced  and  that  the  credit  of 
the  country  has  depreciated,  and  that 
all  salaried  classes,  whether  paid  by 
private  enterprises,  by  the  universities 
or  by  the  state,  are  discontented.  The 
book  is  instructive  and  should  be  read 
by  all  who  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
scope  and  desires  of  Socialism,  but  to 
permit  its  spirit  to  take  possession  of 
one's  mind  is  unwise  for  it  takes  much 
for  granted  which  still  remains  un- 
proved.     The  Macmlllan  Company. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Ameri- 
cans will  read  M.  Ren6  Bazin's  "The 
Nun"  with  such  perfect  sympathy  as 
the  author's  own  countrymen  and 
co-religionists,  but  by  the  picture 
which  he  presents,  they  must  be  pro- 
foundly moved  for  there  is  nothing  sad- 
der   in    the    literature    of    the    hour. 


The  five  sisters  of  whom  his  heroine  is 
one  are  not  cast  out  utterly  penniless; 
each  has  forty  francs,  eight  whole  dol- 
lars, from  the  mother-house  of  their 
order,  and  a  "charitable  lady"  clothes 
each  of  them  in  one  of  those  unuttera- 
ble second-hand  black  costumes  that 
come  forth  to  dress  the  victims  of 
earthquake,  flood,  or  fire.  The  world 
which  they  had  renounced  has  no  work 
for  them,  there  is  no  sense  of 
permanence  in  the  uncomfortable 
niches  which  four  of  them  make  for 
themselves,  and  always  they  bend  be- 
neath the  burden  of  living  outside  the 
beloved  fold  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves  for  life.  Pascale,  poor  lit- 
tle orphan  Pascale,  youngest  and  most 
beloved  of  the  band,  takes  shelter  with 
her  only  kinswoman,  to  become  the 
victim  of  her  son,  a  man  reared 
in  schools  from  which  thoughts 
of  God  and  religion  were  excluded  as  if 
pestilential,  and  despising  and  hating 
piety  with  his  whole  soul.  With 
Ingenious  brutality  he  pursues  her 
to  lower  and  lower  depths  of  degra- 
dation, murdering  her  at  last  be- 
cause nothing  but  life  is  left  for  him  to 
take  from  her.  He  is  the  latest 
version  of  Jacques  Bonhomme,  of 
the  Red,  of  the  petroleur,  hating  God 
and  his  worshippers  as  they  hated  the 
feudal  lord,  the  aristocrat,  and  the  rich, 
and  as  the  poor  little  nun  is  a  reproach 
to  her  country  so  he  is  a  warning. 
Having  killed  her  he  vanishes  and  her 
four  sisters  spend  a  little  bequest  be* 
stowed  upon  one  of  them  by  charity, 
in  buying  her  a  grave  and  giving  her 
Christian  burial,  and  then  they  creep 
away  to  the  iron  isolation  of  utter  pov- 
erty. This  is  the  story.  The  auxiliary 
passages,  the  picture  of  Pascale  in  the 
home  of  her  girlhood,  the  firmly  drawn 
portraits  of  the  other  nuns;  the  exquis- 
itely selfish  old  priest,  and  the  devoted 
abb6  are  full  of  merit,  but  it  is  Pascale 
who  is  the  significant  figure.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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To  a  Lady  of  the  Eighteenth  Century \  etc. 


TO  A  LADY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY,  IN  MEMORY  OF 

METASTASIO. 

Nice,  though  your  lips  of  coral 

Now  are  dust; 
And  the  schoolboy  scans  the  moral 
Graven  on  your  broken  bust. 

In  the  gilt  barocco  chapel 

After  Mass; 
Where  ten  coats  with  broidered  lapel 
Bent  when  Nice  used  to  pass. 

Still  perchance  your  spirit  hovers 

Where  the  lute 
And  the  voices  of  your  lovers 
Chimed,  but  now  are  gone  and  mute. 

Where  the  lonely  arbor's  hollow 

Shadier  grows, 
And  the  butterflies  can  follow 
Fearlessly  to  kiss  the  rose. 

And  you  smile  because  a  poet 

A  la  mode 
Flouted  you;  and  then,  we  know  it, 
Wrote  an  abject  palinode. 

For    your    hands,     though     light    as 
feathers, 
jHeld  him  tight: 
Love  was  made  to  last  all  weathers, 
Not  to  change  with  day  and  night. 

L. 


SONGS  OF  THE  ROAD. 
I. 

His  song  of  dawn  outsoars  the  joyful 
bird, 
Swift  on  the  weary  road  his  footfall 
comes; 

The   dusty   air  that   by   his   stride   is 
stirred 
Beats  with  a  buoyant  march  of  fairy 
drums. 

"Awake,  O  Earth!  thine  ancient  slum- 
ber break; 

To  the  new  day,  O  slumbrous  Earth, 
awake!" 

Yet  long  ago  that  merry  march  began, 
His  feet  are  older  than  the  path  they 
tread; 


His  music  is  the  morning-song  of  man, 
His  stride  the  stride  of  all  the  valiant 

dead; 
His  youngest  hopes  are  memories,  and 

his   eyes 
Deep  with  the  old,  old  dream  that  never 

dies. 

II. 

Turn  back,  my  Soul,  no  longer  set 
Thy  peace  upon  the  years  to  come: 

Turn  back,  the  land  of  thy  regret 
Holds     nothing     doubtful,     nothing 
dumb. 

There  are  the  voices,  there  the  scenes 
That  make  thy  life  in  living  truth 

A  tale  of  heroes  and  of  queens, 
Fairer  than  all  the  hopes  of  youth. 
Henry  Newbolt. 
The  Spectator. 


TO  A  LINNET. 

Nay,  preen  again  thy  painted  breast 

And  preen  thy  wing, 

No  menace  to  thy  folded  nest 

Or  thee  I  bring, 

I  come  upon  thy  whin  and  weed 

To  have  thee  sing. 

Because  a  near  and  heavy  need 

To  sing  is  mine, 

I  bring  an  im melodious  reed 

To  school  at  thine. 

A  lucky  hour  finds  Fate  at  fault, 

Fate  most  malign, 

Its  end  must  fall  with  dread  assault, 

Shift  how  I  will. 

Sweet  master,  teach  me  to  exalt 

My  coming  ill, 

Teach  thou  my  pipe  while  learn  it  may 

Some  little  skill, 

For  I  that  fear  and  cannot  stay 
The  poisoned  whip, 
Would  know  with  song  to  put  away 
A  craven  lip. 

Ralph  Hodgmm. 

TIm  Sftturiaj  Beriew. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES. 


The  first  thing  to  be  said  of  the  Pres- 
idential possibilities  of  1908  is  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  one  of  them.  He 
has  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the 
contest.  He  announced  immediately 
after  the  election  of  1904  that  he  would 
neither  be  a  candidate  for  nor  accept 
another  nomination,  basing  his  decision 
on  "the  wise  custom"  which  since 
Washington's  day  has  limited  the  Pres- 
ident to  two  terms  of  office.  This 
decision  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  since  re- 
iterated with  an  emphasis  that  practi- 
cally all  his  countrymen  have  been  con- 
strained to  accept  as  final.  There  are 
some,  indeed,  who  still  maintain  that 
the  last  word  on  the  subject  rests,  not 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  with  the  people 
or  with  the  party,  who  deny  the  right 
of  a  man  in  his  position  thus  to  efface 
himself,  and  who  hint  that  the  Conven- 
tion when  it  meets  may  after  all  insist 
upon  nominating  him.  I  would  as 
readily  undertake  to  predict  the  price 
of  one  of  Mr.  Harriman's  stocks  six 
months  hence  as  to  forecast  the  out- 
come of  an  American  political  Conven- 
tion when  feelings  run  high  and  candi- 
dates are  many.  Nothing  is  impossi- 
ble to  such  an  assembly  under  such 
conditions,  and  to  dismiss  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's nomination  as  inconceivable  Is  to 
l>etray  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  pictur- 
esque capabilities  of  American  politics 
for  which  there  is  really  no  justifica- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  business  depres- 
sion and  of  the  prejudice  against  a 
third  term,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  my  judg- 
ment, Is  by  far  the  strongest  candidate 
that  the  Republicans  could  put  for- 
ward. The  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
march  beneath  his  banner  again;  its 
leaders,  or  some  of  them,  and  their  al- 
lies in  the  world  of  high  finance,  while 
more  than  ever  embittered  against  the 
President,  are  aware  that  his  hold  over 


the  masses  is  Immeasurably  greater 
than  theirs;  the  "plain  people"  still 
look  upon  him  as  their  only  effective 
champion  against  the  alliance  of  cor- 
porate wealth  with  conscienceless  poli- 
tics; still  believe  that  he,  if  any  man, 
can  free  the  country  from  the  domina- 
tion of  millionaires  in  league  with 
bosses;  still  approve  his  policies,  and 
would  rather  see  them  carried  on  by 
his  own  hands  than  by  those  of  an  un- 
derstudy. These  are  considerations 
that  in  the  surcharged  atmosphere  of 
a  political  Convention  might  at  any  mo- 
ment acquire  an  irresistible  force.  My 
New  York  friends  assure  me  that  this 
is  altogether  to  misread  the  situation, 
that  the  American  people  have  defi- 
nitely swept  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  his 
pedestal,  have  agreed  in  throwing  upon 
him  the  blame  for  the  recent  panic, 
and  are  unanimously  longing  for  a  re- 
turn to  caution  and  conservatism. 
They  declare  that  not  only  could  Mr. 
Roosevelt  not  be  nominated,  but  that, 
if  he  were  nominated,  his  defeat  at  the 
polls  would  be  sure  and  crushing.  I 
have  long  ceased,  however,  to  take  my 
cue  on  things  American  from  New 
York,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
on  this  matter,  as  on  most  others,  the 
great  city  on  Manhattan  Island  is  tem- 
peramentally incapable  either  of  appre- 
ciating or  of  Interpreting  American  sen- 
timent. Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  very  prob- 
able, has  lost  something  of  his  influ- 
ence and  popularity,  but  he  could  lose 
a  good  deal  more  and  still  remain  by 
all  odds  the  most  powerful,  trusted, 
and  commanding  figure  in  the  Republi- 
can ranks.  His  nomination,  therefore, 
though  unlikely,  is  not  incredible.  De- 
mocracy is  not  easily  baulked  of  hav- 
ing its  way  with  its  favorites,  and  it  is 
just  on  the  cards  that  such  a  summons 
may  yet  be  addressed  to  President 
Roosevelt  as  Lord  Palmerston  received 
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during  the  Crimean  war  from  the 
British  nation.  Whether  it  would 
meet  with  a  similar  reception  is  a  point 
on  which  I  cannot  stop  to  speculate. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose 
to  insist  that  while  there  exists  a  re- 
mote chance  that  in  spite  of  himself 
the  nomination  may  at  the  last  moment 
be  offered  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  is  not 
and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  it. 

There  cannot,  however,  be  much 
doubt  that  the  President,  while  un- 
willing to  succeed  himself,  is  anxious 
to  influence  the  choice  of  his  successor, 
and  that  Mr.  William  H.  Taft  is  the 
man  on  whom  he  has  staked  his  hopes. 
Indeed,  if  anything  could  induce  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  seek  or  accept  a  renoml- 
nation,  it  would  be  the  prospect  that 
otherwise  the  Republican  candidate 
might  be  a  man  belonging  to  the  Con- 
servative wing  of  the  party,  and  either 
openly  or  secretly  opposed  to  the  Roose- 
velt policies.  The  President  desires 
two  things  of  his  successor.  He  wishes 
him  to  be  a  Republican,  and  he  wishes 
him  to  be  a  thorough-going  subscriber 
to  the  programme  of  asserting  the 
power  of  the  Government  over  the  big 
corpora tions,  of  preserving  the  national 
resources  from  the  wasteful  grip  of  the 
speculator,  and  of  building  up  a  strong 
and  efficient  navy.  Mr.  Taft  possesses 
these  qualifications.  Both  politically 
and  personally  he  stands  nearer  to  the 
President  than  any  other  member  of 
his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who 
makes  a  secret  of  nothing,  has  not  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  preference  for 
Mr  Taft  as  the  Republican  nominee. 
His  enemies  have  even  accused  him 
of  distributing  Federal  patronage  with 
an  eye  to  enlisting  political  support  for 
the  Secretary  of  War,  a  charge  he 
hotly  rebutted  a  few  weeks  ago  in  one 
of  his  overwhelming  rejoinders.  But 
no  one  affects  to  dispute  that  Mr.  Taft 
is  the  Administration  candidate.  It 
helps  him  in  one  way.  it  injures  him  in 
another,    to  have   to  come   before   the 


Convention  in  that  capacity.  It  at 
once  focusses  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
the  innumerable  Interests  that  are  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  lends  to 
his  candidature  a  supposititious  appear- 
ance, and  to  some  extent  handicaps  the 
effort  to  consider  it  solely  on  its  merits. 
It  leads  people  to  see  In  Mr.  Taft  an 
understudy  foisted  upon  them  In  the 
absence  of  a  rather  self-willed  princi- 
pal. Moreover,  it  arouses  a  political 
instinct  which  has  more  than  once  ope- 
rated decisively  in  American  history, 
an  instinct  of  resentment  against  the 
President  who  attempts  to  nominate 
his  own  successor.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  such  action  is  an  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  popular  choice,  that  It 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  creation  of 
a  sort  of  Presidential  dynasty  or  of  a 
not  less  objectionable  camarilla.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  so  long  as  he  lives 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  White  House,  should  not  continue 
to  be  the  most  active  and  powerful 
factor  in  American  politics.  No  one 
expects  him  to  lapse  into  the  obscurity 
which  tradition  has  hitherto  prescribed 
for  Presidents  who  have  completed 
their  second  term  of  office.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  being  again  a 
candidate  in  1912.  When  he  leaves 
the  White  House  next  March  it  may  be 
only  a  little  while  before  he  reappears 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue as  one  of  the  Senators  from  New 
York  State.  In  any  event  men  feel 
that  a  vote  given  for  Mr.  Taft  is  a  vote 
not  merely  for  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
but  for  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself  as,  at  any  rate,  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly some  sensitive  consciences 
whom  the  prospect  troubles  and  who 
see  in  it  a  danger  to  "free  institutions" 
and  the  possibility  of  the  "man  on 
horseback."  But  my  impression  Is 
that  though  Mr.  Taft  loses  something 
by  an  identification  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
so  close  that  it  almost  overshadows  his 
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own  qualifications  for  the  Presidency, 
he  gains  far  more  than  he  loses.  I 
take  it  as  axiomatic  that  no  man  can 
this  year  be  elected  to  the  White  House 
who  is  not  at  least  as  Radical  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  There  may  be  some  chance 
for  a  candidate  who  is  more  Radical; 
there  is  none  for  a  candidate  who  is 
less.  Mr.  Taft  has  the  supreme  ad- 
vantage of  being  officially  associated 
with,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  credit  for,  a  politi- 
cal programme  supported,  as  I  believe, 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  destined  to  be  the  supreme 
Issue  at  the  coming  election. 

Moreover,  he  is  in  every  sense  a  big 
man.  Both  in  character  and  capacity 
he  fully  measures  up  to  the  exacting 
standard  which  six  and  a  half  years 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  accustomed  the 
American  people  to  expect  from  their 
Presidents.  He  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  old  political  type  of  President  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  He  has  never 
sat  in  Congress;  he  has  only  once  been 
a  candidate  for  office;  the  present  is 
literally  his  first  experience  of  the  or- 
dinary kind  of  political  campaign;  and 
to  bosses,  deals,  machines,  and  com- 
mittee-room intrigues  he  owes  nothing 
whatever.  His  career  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  great  and  difficult  tasks  un- 
selfishly undertaken  and  carried 
through  with  an  unfailing  and  seem- 
ingly effortless  competence.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  gathered  around  him  a  body 
of  public  servants  who  are  nowhere 
surpassed,  I  question  whether  they 'are 
anywhere  equalled,  for  efficiency,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  an  absolute  devotion  to 
their  country's  interests.  Many  of 
them  are  poor  men,  without  private 
means,  who  have  voluntarily  aban- 
doned high  professional  ambitions  and 
turned  their  backs  on  the  rewards  of 
business  to  serve  their  country  on  sala- 
ries that  are  not  merely  inadequate, 
but  indecently  so.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  who  is  not  constantly  assailed 


by  offers  of  positions  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  finance,  and  the  law  that 
would  satisfy  every  material  ambition 
with  which  he  began  life.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  who  could  not,  if  he 
chose,  earn  outside  Washington  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  the  income  on 
which  he  economizes  as  a  State  official. 
But  these  men  are  as  indifferent  to 
money  and  to  the  power  that  money 
brings  as  to  the  allurements  of  New- 
port and  New  York,  or  to  merely  per- 
sonal distinctions,  or  to  the  commer- 
ciallzed  ideals  which  the  great  bulk  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  accept  with- 
out question.  They  are  content,  and 
more  than  content,  to  sink  themselves 
in  the  national  service  without  a 
thought  of  private  advancement,  and 
often  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  worldly 
honors,  and  to  toil  on  invigorated  by 
the  infectiousness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
lead  and  companionship,  and  sustained 
by  their  own  native  impulse  to  make 
of  patriotism  an  efficient  instrument  of 
public  betterment.  Of  these  men  Mr. 
Taft  is  an  admirable  type.  The  son 
of  an  Ohio  judge  who  had  served  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  Attorney-General 
under  Grant,  and  who  afterwards  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  two  years  after  leaving 
Yale.  I  do  not  propose  to  review  his 
career  in  any  detail.  Some  minor  le- 
gal offices  came  quickly  in  his  way; 
before  he  was  thirty  he  was  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio; 
President  Harrison  summoned  him 
three  years  later  to  Washington  as  So- 
licitor-General of  the  United  States; 
and  in  1802.  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he 
returned  to  Cincinnati  as  a  Federal 
Judge  on  the  famous  Sixth  Circuit. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  a  Solid  tor- 
General  who  had  won.  as  Mr.  Taft  did, 
every  case  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  a  prize  that  any  legal  firm  in  the 
country  would  have  been  glad  to  se- 
cure.      But  Mr.  Taft  was  not  to  be 
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tempted  by  even  the  most  attractive 
offers  of  partnerships.  Though  a 
powerful  and  persuasive  advocate,  he 
felt,  and  I  should  say  rightly  felt,  that 
the  true  bent  of  his  mind  and  nature 
was  preponderantly  judicial.  With 
all  the  rewards  of  the  profession  to 
choose  from,  he  elected  to  become  a 
Federal  judge  at  the  exiguous  salary  of 
£1,200  a  year.  The  choice  marked  the 
heights  he  was  determined  to  climb. 
His  supreme  and  dominating  ambition 
•  — and  an  American  lawyer  can  have 
no  higher  one — was  to  rise  to  a  seat  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  times  this  ambition  has  been 
within  his  grasp,  and  three  times  he 
has  turned  from  it  in  obedience  to 
what  he  judged  to  be  a  higher  call. 
Mr.  McKinley  dragged  him  from  the 
bench  in  1900  to  make  him  President  of 
the  Philippine  Commission.  The  sum- 
mons meant  for  Mr.  Taft  the  sacrifice 
of  all  he  had  hoped  and  worked  for, 
but  he  obeyed  it  unhesitatingly.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  examine  or 
even  to  indicate  the  policy  of  colonial 
administration  he  inaugurated.  By  all 
except  the  Americans  both  its  methods 
and  its  principles  have  been  severely 
criticized.  On  two  points,  however, 
there  is  unanimity.  One  is  that  Mr. 
Taft  gained  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree the  trust  and  affections  of  the 
Filipinos.  The  other  is  that  his  settle- 
ment of  the  friars'  question  by  per- 
sonal negotiations  with  the  Vatican 
was  a  masterpiece  of  bold  and  uncon- 
ventional diplomacy.  When  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  was  disbanded  Mr. 
Taft  became  the  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  problems  of  tropi- 
cal government  quickly  fascinated  him. 
Two  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  occurred  while  he  was 
grappling  with  them.  Each  was  of- 
fered to  him;  both  were  declined. 
More  clearly,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
American   lie  has  realized  the  magni- 


tude of  the  civilizing  mission  which 
the  possession  of  the  Philippines  im- 
poses upon  the  United. States;  and  he 
has  allowed  neither  ill-health,  nor  dis- 
couragement, nor  popular  apathy,  nor 
the  fractious  provincialism  of  Con- 
gress to  deter  him  from  striving  to 
bring  it  home  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Filipinos  have  in  him  a  firm  and  vigi- 
lant guardian,  who  puts  their  interests 
first  and  foremost  in  his  scheme  of  pol- 
icy, who  will  save  them,  if  he  can* 
from  exploitation  by  speculative  syn- 
dicates, and  who  will  fight  to  the  last 
for  granting  them  free  trade  with  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  tobacco  and  sugar  growers  of 
the  Southern  States.  He  has  consis- 
tently done  all  he  can  to  deal  honestly 
by  them,  and  to  induce  Americans  to 
look  the  problems  of  their  government 
squarely  In  the  face;  and,  however 
much  time  and  experience  may  dis- 
parage some  of  his  theories,  and  espe- 
cially his  theory  that  local  self-govern- 
ment, elective  bodies,  conventions,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  democracy  are 
more  important  than  industrial  devel- 
opment and  the  training  of  character, 
nothing  can  take  from  him  the  honor 
of  having  set  up  and  endeavored  to 
popularize  a  high  ideal  of  just  and  dis- 
interested administration.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  in  1905  he  organ- 
ized and  personally  conducted  a  tour 
of  Congressmen  round  the  archipelago, 
and  that  last  autumn,  just  when  opin- 
ion was  beginning  to  concentrate  on 
him  as  a  Presidential  possibility,  he 
gave  politics  the  go-by  and  absented 
himself  from  the  United  States  for  sev- 
eral critical  months  in  order  to  preside 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  Filipino  Leg- 
islature. 

It  was  in  1904  that  he  returned  to 
Washington  as  Secretary  of  War,  an 
office,  I  suspect,  which  was  chiefly  at- 
tractive to  him  because  in  it  are  in- 
cluded the  functions  of  a  colonial  de- 
partment.     Mr.  Taft  very  soon  made 
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himself  known  as  the  handy  man  of 
the  Administration.      Whenever  some 
peculiarly  difficult  or  complex  problem 
arose  he  was  at  once  deputed  to  solve 
it      Work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  for 
instance,  is  disorganized,  and  threatens 
to  stop  through  the  friction  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  Boards  and  the  resignation 
of  one  engineer-ln-chlef  after  another. 
Mr.  Taft  visits  the  Isthmus,  looks  into 
things,  decides  that  the  army  engineers 
are  the  men  to  "dig  the  ditch,"  and  all 
is   peace  and  progress.    Cuba,   again, 
conducts  itself  by  the  usual  Spanish- 
American  route  to  the  very  brink  of 
revolution.      Mr.  Taft  steps  in,  exam- 
ines,   humors,    conciliates,    takes   over 
the  whole  business  of  government,  and 
almost  makes  the  outside  world  ques- 
tion the  gravity  of  the  situation  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  adjusts  it.      The 
American    and   Japanese   papers,    and 
the  people  who  read  them,  scowl  at  one 
another  over  the  immigration  difficulty. 
Mr.  Taft,  en  route  for  the  Philippines, 
calls   in    at   Tokyo,    has    an    audience 
with  the  Mikado,  and  straightway  the 
rumors  of  trouble  are  dissolved  in  a 
douche   of   sanity.       An   ugly   contro- 
versy of  personal  charges  and  recrimi- 
nations breaks  out  between  two  Ameri- 
can diplomats.       It  is  a  matter  alto- 
gether outside  Mr.  Taft's  department, 
yet  it  goes  to  him  for  settlement,  and 
he  settles  it.     "Go  over  and  see  Taft 
about  it,"  is  a  formula  so  often  on  the 
President's  lips  that  it  has  passed  into 
the  slang  of  the  day,  and  the  War  Sec- 
retary's    nickname,     "General     Utility 
Bill/'  gives  both  the  popular  and  the 
official  measure  of  his  capacities.     He 
has  a  peculiar  gift  of  lubricating  sa- 
gacity.    He  radiates  jollity  and  concil- 
iation.      All  men  instinctively  like  and 
trust    this    huge    good-humored    giant, 
whose    mere    physical    immensity    im- 
presses one  with  a  sort  of  guarantee  of 
invincibility.      He      crashes      trrough 
problems  and  tangles  with  the  all-con- 
quering certainty  of  a  smiling,  patient, 


supremely  hdman  steam-roller.     I  have 
met  no  one,  even   In   America,   more 
wholly  destitute  of  fussiness  and  af- 
fectation.   Nothing  seems  to  flurry  him 
or  to  break  through  his  reserves  of  ge- 
nial placidity.       Though  scarcely  less 
badgered  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself, 
he  never  explodes.    He  has  the  even- 
ness of  temper,  the  cheery  self-conti- 
nence,   which   it   would    be    positively 
dangerous   for  a   man  of  his  colossal 
bulk  not  to  have.     There  is  a  hearty 
and   most  winning  naturalness  in  his 
intercourse  with  people.      He  has  all 
of  the  average  American's  Indifference 
to  externals  and  appearances — a  snap- 
shot of  Mr.  Taft,  seated  at  his  official 
desk,  would  make  an  admirable  study 
of  democracy  in  undress.      His  mind,  I 
should  judge,  is  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
rather  than  a  pliable  instrument.       It 
works  with  a  ponderous,  probing  thor- 
oughness.     One  would  not  look  to  Mr. 
Taft  for  any   original  contribution   to 
the   philosophy    of   politics   any    more 
than  one  would  expect  him  to  bubble 
forth  in  epigrams.       He  is  not  a  man 
of  wide  reading  or  of  diversified  intel- 
lectual  interests   and   has  as  little  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  many-sidedness  as  of 
his  flashing  alertness  or  his  somewhat 
volcanic  temperament.     But  his  quali- 
ties, if  of  the  minor  order  of  merit,  are 
strong,  genuine,  and  serviceable.       He 
has   had   far  more  than   the  ordinary 
candidate's  experience  of  men  and  af- 
fairs and  high  responsibilities,  and  Mr. 
Taft,  like  Cobden,  is  one  of  those  men 
on  whom  no  experience  is  wasted.     His 
administrative    aptitudes    are    unques- 
tionable.     He  has  that  kind  of  imper- 
sonal  disentangling  mind,   of  perspec- 
tive and  judicial  balance,  which,  when 
united    with    an    engaging   personality 
and  a  dependable  character,  makes  its 
possessor  a  court  of  final  appeal  for  pri- 
vate   friends    and    public    colleagues, 
Mr.  Taft  is  one  of  the  most  palpably 
honest  men  I   have  ever  encountered. 
He  is  honest  even  in  his  politics.      In- 
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deed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
liis  politics  arc  comprised  in  saying 
at  might  out  precisely  what  he  thinks. 
He  is  almost  as  incapable  as  Lord  Rose- 
ln>ry  himself,  though  from  widely  dif- 
ferent causes,  of  the  distortions  of  par- 
tisanship. That,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  professional  politi- 
cians do  not  relish  him.  He  is  wholly 
scornful  of  the  time-serving  manoeu- 
vres, the  intimate  deals  and  propitia- 
tions, they  expect  a  Presidential  candi- 
date to  practise.  Only  a  year  or  two 
ago  he  took  a  leading  part  in  smashing 
the  Republican  machine  in  his  native 
State  of  Ohio.  He  tells  the  Southern 
Republicans,  whose  votes  may  be  a  de- 
cisive factor  in  the  nominating  Conven- 
tion, that  they  "represent  little  save 
31  factional  chase  for  Federal  offices  in 
which  business  men  and  men  of  sub- 
stance in  the  community  have  no  desire 
to  enter" — which  is  true,  unpalatable, 
and  gloriously  impolitic.  lie  refuses 
to  allow  his  followers  to  contest  the 
delegations  of  any  State  that  has  a 
"favorite  son"  in  the  field.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  roundly  tells  his  coun- 
trymen that  their  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  is  "a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion." and  rebukes  them  for  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Chinese.  There  is  no 
quibbling  about  Mr.  Taft.  Like  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  is  t lit*  best  of  politicians, 
because  he  never  "plays  politics." 
Like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  will  prove  a 
candidate  all  the  more  formidable  be- 
cause he  never  troubles  about  the 
vote*.  He  suffers,  however,  from  cer- 
tan  disadvantages.  With  practically 
the  whole  of  his  active  life  divided 
between  the  Court-house  in  Cincinnati, 
the  Philippines,  and  Washington,  he 
lias  had  little  r  ha  nee  of  becoming  per- 
sonally known  to  the  bulk  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Hitherto  they  have  had  to 
judge  him  at  a  distance.  Hut  with 
every  week  that  passes  he  is  becoming 
better  known,  and  though  little  of  an 
orator,  letter  liked.       The  Labor  men 


cherish  an  old  grudge  against  him  be- 
cause, as  a  judge  in  Ohio,  certain  of  his 
decisions  helped  to  perpetuate  the 
abuse  of  "government  by  Injunction." 
The  negroes,  who  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  more  than  one  State,  are  In- 
censed against  him  l>ecause  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  he  agreed  to.  though  he 
did  not  himself  propose,  the  disband- 
ment  of  an  entire  negro  regiment,  some 
of  whose  members  were  suspected  of 
having  "shot  up"  a  Southern  t^wnlet. 
Tlie  high  Protectionists  do  not  like  him 
because  he  has  come  out  squarely  for 
tariff  revision,  and  incessantly  advo- 
cates a  reduction  of  duties  on  Philip- 
pine imports  into  the  United  States. 
The  Conservatives  suspect  him  because 
he  subscribes  unreservedly  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  and  because  any  Ad- 
ministration over  which  he  presided 
would  be  indistinguishable  in  its  gen- 
eral aims,  however  much  it  might  dif- 
fer in  temper  and  methods,  from  the 
present  rijime.  And  "the  politicians," 
1  need  scarcely  add.  instinctively  dis- 
trust a  man  of  Mr.  Tuft's  independ- 
ence, and  will  only  accept  and  support 
him  as  a  Presidential  candidate  to 
avoid  the  yet  greater  catastrophe  of  a 
party  defeat.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Taft 
is  by  far  the  strongest  and  best 
equipped  Republican  wjio  has  entered 
the  race  for  the  nomination.  I  believe 
he  will  win  it.  More  than  that.  I  be- 
lieve he  will  l>e  elected. 

Another  candidate,  of  a  very  differ- 
ent type,  ami  with  a  very  different 
way  of  recommending  himself  to  the 
electorate,  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks. That  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  pa- 
triot is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  but  a  patriot  would 
ever  dream  of  accepting  so  thankless 
ami  futile  an  offlcc.  Except  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, no  Vice-President  in  American 
history  has  ever  been  elected  President. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  post  is  the 
grave  of  a   man's  political  ambitions. 
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It    carries    with    it    no    duties    worth 
speaking  of,  no  political  authority,  and 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  social  pres- 
tige.      It  remains  as  John  Adams  de- 
scribed it,  "the  most  insignificant  office 
that  ever  the  mind  of  man  contrived 
or   his   imagination   conceived."       Mr. 
Fairbanks,  however,  has  made  a  valo- 
rous effort  to  turn  its  insignificance  to 
account,  and  to  use  it  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Presidency  itself.      He  is 
Indiana's  "favorite  sou,"  and  has  long 
been  accounted  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Republicans  in  the  State.       For 
some  years    he   represented   it  in   the 
Senate.      He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
on  his  father's  farm  in  Ohio,  and  raised 
himself,  by  an  industry  and  abstemi- 
ousness that  would  not  have  disgraced 
his    Puritan    ancestors — there    was    a 
Fayerbanks  in  Cromwell's  army — to  a 
high  position  among  the  lawyers  of  his 
adopted  State.      His  clients  were  prin- 
cipally    the     big     corporations.       Mr. 
Fairbanks    is    a    man    of    very    great 
wealth,   and,   though   his  record   as  a 
citizen   is  all   to   his  credit.   I  do  not 
think    that    a    man    with    a    fortune 
mainly     derived     from     serving     the 
Trusts  is  likely  to  api>eal  to  the  pres- 
ent  temper   of    the    American    people. 
Yet  no  one  has  striven   more   assidu- 
ously   to    ingratiate   himself    with    the 
masses.     Perhaps  he  has  striven  a  lit- 
tle   too    obviously.        Perhaps    he    has 
failed  for  the  very  reason  that   those 
who  try  to  be  popular  never  are.      Mr. 
Fairbanks  has  rivalled   Mr.   Bryan   in 
the   number  of   his  speeches  and   the 
extent  of  his  campaign  tours.      Yet  he 
makes   no    impression    on    the   people. 
They   find    him    cold,    remote,    unmag- 
netic,  too  self-centred,  a  little  sly  and 
stilted.       The  American  comic  papers 
exhaust    themselves    in    the   effort    to 
bring  out  the  refrigerating  qualities  of 
4The  Indiana  Iceberg."       Mr.   Dooley, 
during  the  election  of  1904,  described 
how    Mr.    Fairbanks    was   everywhere 
received  with  a  "shiver  of  delight"  and 


how  the  "audjeences"  wrapped  them- 
selves lii  furs  to  listen  to  him.  If  he 
could  have  five  minutes'  private  talk 
with  every  voter  in  the  country  he 
would  stand  a  better  chance,  for  few 
men  in  private  life  can  trim  a  com- 
pliment more  neatly;  but  a  platform 
sterilizes  him.  Since  he  became  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  adopted 
less  public  methods  of  currying  favor. 
His  agents  scour  the  country  endeavor- 
ing to  drum  up  "Fairbanks  sentiment"; 
an  extremely  active  Press  bureau 
works  overtime  on  his  behalf;  and  his 
residence  in  Washington  is  a  revolving- 
wheel  of  electioneering  dinners  and  re- 
ceptions. Moreover,  Mr.  Fairbanks 
has  made  himself  "solid"  with  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Senate  over 
which  he  presides.  The  big  moneyed 
interests,  the  Reactionaries,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  named  them,  favor  him, 
and  many  astute  politicians  believe  he 
will  be  nominated.  It  is  the  kind  of 
belief  to  which  politicians  who  are 
merely  astute  naturally  incline. 

A  much  more  appealing  figure  than 
the  Vice-President  is  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon.  Mr.  Cannon  is  seventy-two 
years  old.  a  lean,  wiry,  Lincoln-like 
man.  and  as  hard  and  spry  and  as 
quick  on  the  verbal  trigger  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself.  He  is  the  David 
Harum  of  American  politics.  Every- 
thing about  him  proclaims  him  to  be 
at  once  and  overwhelmingly  one  of  the 
"plain  people."  If  he  has  a  single  af- 
fectation, it  is  to  be  thought  even  more 
like  Lincoln  than  he  really  is.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two  men  goes 
deeper  than  mere  appearances.  Both 
belong  to  the  homely  frontier  type,  and 
Mr.  Cannon,  if  he  has  little  of  Lincoln's 
grandeur  and  nobility,  is  not  so  very 
much  his  inferior  in  quaint  humor,  in 
clear-eyed  common-sense,  in  kindliness, 
in  courage,  in  naturalness:  while  as  a 
story-teller  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  even  Lincoln  could  have  surpassed 
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him.  Except  for  a  talk  or  a  walk 
with  President  Roosevelt,  Washington 
has  no  experience  to  offer  more  en- 
thralling or  more  absolutely  American 
than  half  an  hour  in  the  Speaker's 
room.  He  comes  briskly  In,  cracking 
jokes  in  paternal  fashion  with  half  a 
dozen  Congressmen.  There  is  no  dis- 
robing to  be  done,  no  full-bottomed  wig 
to  be  laid  aside.  The  only  difference 
between  the  Speaker's  costume  in  the 
chair  and  out  of  it  is  that  in  the  latter 
state  a  few  more  waistcoat  buttons  are 
relieved  of  their  functions.  The  in- 
evitable cigar  is  popped  in  the  mouth 
at  a  wholly  incredible  angle,  is  rolled 
and  chewed  with  succulent  relish,  is 
at  last  reluctantly  lit,  and  in  a  very 
short  while  the  spare  and  agile  figure 
in  the  careless  sack  suit  is  streaked 
with  tobacco  ash,  and  the  floor  all 
round  bears  witness  to  his  indulgence 
in  the  Great  American  Habit.  "Un- 
cle Joe"  has  his  own  standard  of  the 
proprieties,  and,  like  everything  else  in 
his  composition,  it  is  self-evolved  and 
wholly  without  artificiality  of  any 
kind.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  he 
used  to  take  off  his  collar  and  roll  up 
hie  sleeves  in  the  excitement  of  debate, 
just  as  he  would  remove  his  coat  when 
diuing  with  the  harvest  hands  at  home 
in  Illinois.  He  speaks  two  languages. 
One  is  the  English  you  would  expect 
from  the  Speaker  of  the  American 
House  of  Representatives;  the  other  is 
the  clipped,  terse,  vigorously  pictur- 
esque vernacular  of  the  West.  One 
remarks  these  details  for  their  absolute 
congruity  with  the  man.  One  forgets 
them  when  he  starts  to  talk,  when  the 
sharp,  shrewd  face  lights  up,  and  the 
thin  compressiou  of  the  lips  relaxes 
and  the  arms  begin  their  sledge-ham- 
mer gesticulations  and  yarns  innumer- 
able and  inimitable,  pointed  at  times 
with  an  honest  Rabelaisian  humor, 
break  from  him.  Mr.  Cannon  has  sat 
in  the  House  for  over  thirty  years.  He 
knows    the    last    least    motive    behind 


every  move  in  the  political  game,  and 
in  mastering  it  himself  he  has  learned 
to  take  men  and  things  just  as  he  finds 
them,  with  an  all-comprehending  tran- 
quility. Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to 
fool  "Uncle  Joe"  or  to  make  him  budge 
an  inch  when  his  mirid  was  made  up 
to  "stand  pat."  The  same  thrift  that 
brought  him  a  fortune  before  he  was 
flve-and-thirty  made  him  in  the  House 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  waste  and 
extravagance.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  he 
quickly  made  himself  known  and  felt 
as  the  Cerberus  of  the  Treasury.  As 
Speaker  of  the  House  his  influence  over 
the  actual  course  of  legislation  equals 
at  all  times,  and  often  exceeds,  that  of 
the  President.  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes* 
but  it  is  Mr.  Cannon  who  disposes. 
Economy  and  the  Republican  Party  are 
his  lodestars,  and  his  devotion  to  both 
and  the  racy  wholesomeness  of  the 
man,  the  freshness  of  heart  and  emo- 
tion that  joins  with  his  wide-edged  sa- 
gacity to  make  him  so  "typically  Amer- 
ican," his  rugged  elemental  humanity, 
have  won  for  him  a  large  tribute  of 
popular  pride  and  affection.  If  he 
were  fifteen  years  younger  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  would  al- 
most certainly  be  his.  Even  as  it  is 
he  has  a  decided  political  following. 
The  Illinois  delegation  will  battle  for 
him  to  the  last,  and  the  unbending  Pro- 
tectionists and  all  who  distrust  the 
new  Radicalism  would  find  In  him  per- 
haps their  most  genuine  representative* 
There  are  several  other  Republicans 
who  are  also  more  or  less  in  the  run- 
ning for  the  nomination.  One  of  them 
is  Mr.  Cortelyou,  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Thirteen  years  ago 
Mr.  Cortelyou  occupied  the  exceedingly 
modest  post  of  stenographer  to  the 
Fourth- Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
An  opportune  recommendation  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  White  House  as  a 
subordinate  member  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
staff  of  secretaries,  the  first  Republican 
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probably  who  ever  found  himself  in 
the  immediate  official  entourage  of  a 
Democratic  President.  Mr.  Cleveland 
passed  him  on  to  Mr.  McKinley,  who  in 
1900  made  him  his  private  secretary. 
A  private  secretary  with  the  right  ca- 
pacities becomes  a  sort  of  ninth  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and  is  at  all  times 
better  placed  than  the  official  Ministers 
for  influencing  the  Presidential  mind. 
Mr.  Cortelyou  showed  himself  a  mas- 
ter of  his  calling.  He  is  a  tireless 
worker,  always,  whatever  the  emer- 
gency, master  of  himself,  and  endowed 
to  an  almost  un-American  degree  with 
the  virtues  of  reticence  and  discretion. 
He  served  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  ably  as 
he  had  served  Presidents  Cleveland 
and  McKinley,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  promoting  him 
to  Cabinet  rank.  Within  the  last  five 
years  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  created,  organ- 
ized, and  presided  over  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  youngest 
and  quite  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  Government  offices;  has  conducted 
the  Republican  campaign  in  a  Presi- 
dential election;  has  been  Postmaster- 
General,  and  for  the  past  twelve 
months  has  held  the  portfolio  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  record 
without  parallel  in  American  or  any 
other  politics.  The  country  knows  lit- 
tle of  Mr.  Cortelyou  personally;  it 
thinks  of  him  rather  as  an  embodiment 
of  all  the  efficiencies  than  as  a  human 
being.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  in- 
stinctive and  impersonal  trust  in  his 
capacity  and  level-headedness  that 
Englishmen  feel  in  Sir  Edward  Gray's 
management  of  foreign  affairs.  Mr. 
Cortelyou  is  still  only  five-and-forty, 
and  whether  in  politics  or  commerce 
his  future  is  bound  to  be  distinguished. 
His  friends  believe  in  him  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  may  conceivably  spring 
him  upon  the  Convention  as  a  dark 
horse.  His  private  opinions  on  the 
Roosevelt  policies  have  never  been  dis- 
closed, but  they  are  thought,  and  proba- 


bly with  reason,  to  be  critical  an.l 
lukewarm.  No  State  has  yet  pro- 
nounced for  him,  but  it  is  understood 
that  Wall  Street,  which  was  delighted 
by  his  handling  of  the  recent  credit 
crisis,  is  quietly  canvassing  on  his  be- 
half, and  that  the  "conservative  inter- 
ests," anxious  above  all  things  to  de- 
feat Mr.  Taft,  would  willingly  rally 
round  Mr.  Cortelyou.  I  question,  how- 
ever, whether  he  will  lend  himself  to 
their  manoeuvers,  even. to  the  extent  of 
avowing  himself  a  candidate.  He  is 
a  possibility  but  no  more. 

Another  and  more  open  aspirant  for 
the  nomination  is  Senator  Knox,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  other  claims  to 
the  honor  besides  that  of  being  the 
"best-dressed  man  in  Washington/* 
As  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  on  his  shoulders  that 
there  devolved  the  legal  direction  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  campaign  against  the 
law-breaking  corporations.  It  was 
a  case  of  poacher  turned  gamekeeper, 
for  Mr.  Knox's  principal  clients  in  his 
private  practice  had  hitherto  been 
found  among  corporations  of  the  same 
type  as  those  he  was  called  upon  to 
prosecute.  He  did  his  duty,  how- 
ever, with  great  skill  and  vigor,  and 
from  a  powerful  address  which  he  de- 
livered a  few  weeks  ago  I  gather  that 
the  cause  of  Federal  supervision  over 
the  railways  and  other  inter-State  com- 
mon carriers  has  his  sincere  approval. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  real  ability,  an 
omnivorous  reader,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  authority  in  America  on  the 
law  and  practice  of  the  Constitution — 
a  small,  clapper  man,  fifty-six  years  old, 
with  a  cool,  self-confident,  rather  con-  ' 
soq uen tial  air,  nnd  a  massive  forehead 
surmounting  a  bland,  unwrinkled  face, 
that  is  believed  to  be  by  no  means  so 
guileless  as  it  looks.  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Knox  has  spoken  impressively  and 
courageously  both  for  and  against  cer- 
tain items  on  the  Roosevelt  programme, 
and  his  words  carry  weight.      By  tem- 
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peru  men t  and  affiliation  he  belongs  to 
the  Conservative  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  he  is  not  a  Reactionary. 
His  nomination  is  improbable,  if  only 
because  of  his  too  close  identity  with 
the  corporations,  but  no  candidate  who 
conies  before  the  Convention  with  the 
backing  of  such  a  State  as  Pennsyl- 
vania can  be  altogether  ignored.  The 
Senate  supplies  two  other  Republican 
candidates  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Fora- 
ker  and  Mr.  La  Follette.  Senator 
Foraker  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  most  pertina- 
cious opponents.  He  fought  the  Rail- 
road Rate  Bill,  he  fought  the  admission 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  the 
Union  as  separate  States;  he  fought 
especially  the  disbandment  of  the  negro 
regiment.  He  is  eloquent,  rich,  popu- 
lar, a  consummately  astute  and  dex- 
terous politician,  and  has  long  been 
reckoned  one  of  the  firmest  friends 
that  the  Trusts  possess  in  either  House 
of  Congress.  An  Ohio  man,  like  Mr. 
Taft,  he  is  the  War  Secretary's  imme- 
diate rival  for  the  control  of  the  Ohio 
delegation,  a  delegation  which,  since 
Senator  Hanna's  death,  has  been  prac- 
tically at  his  beck  and  call,  but  which 
is  not.  I  imagine,  likely  to  remain  so 
much  longer.  Outside  of  his  native 
State.  Senator  Foraker  can  look  for 
little  support,  though  his  championship 
of  the  negroes  may  win  for  him  a  cer- 
tain following  among  the  colored  del- 
egates from  the  South,  who,  however, 
are  also  the  object  of  Mr.  Fairbanks* 
special  attentions.  His  nomination  is 
out  of  the  question;  the  utmost  his 
candidature  can  effect  is  to  defeat 
or  to  delay  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Taft 
Senator  La  Follette  is  a  politician  of 
a  very  different  kidney.  He  is,  in- 
deed, the  only  Republican  candidate 
who  is  more  Radical  than  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Thrice  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
he  has  stood,  with  a  determination  and 
a  resource  that  have  won  him  the  en- 
thusiastic devotion   of   the   northwest, 


for  three  great  principles,  the  nomina- 
tion of  all  candidates  by  direct  vote, 
the  rigorous  taxation  of  all  public-ser- 
vice corporations  and  the  State  regula- 
tion of  railway  rates.  His  integrity, 
courage,  and  intense  earnestness  are 
questioned  by  no  one.  They  have  sur- 
vived three  years'  experience  of  the 
Senate,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  de- 
pressing and  impervious  body  in  which 
a  reformer  with  a  mission  is  ever  likely 
to  find  himself;  and  they  will  carry  him 
further  yet.  Outside  the  White  House 
there  is  no  more  wholesome  and  reso- 
lute force  in  American  politics,  and  few 
more  engaging  personalities  than  Sena- 
tor La  Follette.  When  the  country  is 
in  the  mood  to  advance  as  far  beyond 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  advanced  beyond  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's,  it  will  turn  to  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette. So  far  as  I  can  see,  that  is  not 
its  present  mood.  But  the  Senator  is 
only  fifty-three;  he  can  well  afford  to 
wait. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  all  mention  of 
Mr.  Taft's  most  formidable  competitor. 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  a  new  man  in  American  pol- 
itics, but  not  an  untried  one.  He  first 
brought  himself  into  national  promi- 
nence by  the  brilliancy  with  which  he 
conducted  the  inquiry  into  the  insur- 
ance scandals.  It  was  a  great  legal 
achievement  and  a  great  public  service, 
and  it  led  to  his  being  thrust  upon  the 
Republican  party  as  **the  people's"  can- 
didate for  the  Governorship  of  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Hughes  was  fortu- 
nate in  his  opponent;  the  contest  in 
which  he  was  pitted  against  Mr. 
Hearst  engaged,  as  any  contest  in 
which  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  protagonist  al- 
ways does  and  will,  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  He  was  still  more 
fortunate  not  merely  in  being  elected, 
but  in  being  the  only  Republican  on  the 
ticket  who  was  elected.  The  emphasis 
and  singularity  of  his  success  acutely 
challenged  the  national  interest,  which 
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is  never,  in  any  case,  indifferent  to  what 
is  happening  in  New  York.      The  Gov- 
ernorship of   that   State,   next   to   the 
Presidency  itself,  is  the  most  exacting 
and  influential  post  in  the  whole  range 
of  American  officialdom;  and  whoever 
occupies  it  finds  himself  inevitably  in 
the  full  glare  of  the   limelight.     Mr. 
Hughes  has  made  an  admirably  capable, 
bold  and  unconventional  Governor.  He 
has  aroused,  says  a  New  York  journal 
that  always  chooses  its  words  with  care, 
"the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  in- 
dependent citizens  regardless  of  party." 
His  attitude  on  the  test  question  of  ap- 
pointments  has  been   Rooseveltian   in 
its  indifference  to  politics  and  its  re- 
morseless   insistence    upon    efficiency. 
He    has    governed    absolutely    In    the 
open,  without  any  kitchen  Cabinet,  or 
back-stairs    conferences,    or    a    body- 
guard  of    private-ear   bosses,   or   any 
other  of  the  familiar  aids  to  American 
administration.      He  has  fulfilled  with 
unexceptionable  vigilance  and  courage 
the  first  duty  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
American  Governors,  that  of  protect- 
ing the  people  from  their  legislators. 
He  has  forced  through  a  reluctant  as- 
sembly the  sanest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive measure  that  has  yet  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States  for  the  regulation 
of  public-service  corporations.      But  if 
he  has  summoned  public  opinion  to  his 
assistance  in  storming  the  strongholds 
of  bossism   and  jobbery,   he   has  not 
hesitated  to  stand  up  to  the  masses 
when   he   thought   they   were   wrong. 
In  one  conspicuous  instance  he  vetoed 
a  measure  that  had  behind  it  a  wide 
popular    backing,    a    measure    that    a 
timid    or    merely    political    Governor 
would    at    once    have    signed.      Mr. 
Hughes  not  only  vetoed  it,  but  did  so 
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in  a  message  of  such  arresting  cogency 
that  the  whole  State,  the  whole  Union 
indeed,  was  converted  by  it,  and  the 
masses  yielded  him  that  instantaneous 
confidence  that  is  only  to  be  won  by 
the  man  who  will  chastise  and  cor- 
rect them.  The  Governor  of  New 
York  State  stands  altogether  on  the 
Rooseveltian  plane  of  public  conduct. 
He  is  still  a  young  man,  some  five 
years  junior  to  the  President  He  has 
balance,  self-control,  a  steady,  temper- 
ate mind.  To  be  isolated  does  not  ter- 
rify him.  He  is  a  Roosevelt  pitched 
in  a  minor  key,  working  through  his  in- 
tellect rather  than  through  his  in- 
stincts, not  less  self-reliant  than  the 
President,  but  lacking  his  infectious  in- 
dividuality and  pursuing  his  aim  with 
a  patience,  a  touch  of  austere  and  al- 
most solemn  deliberation,  and  an  un- 
dramatic  fair-mindedness  that  are 
somewhat  alien  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tem- 
perament. Politically,  the  two  men 
are  at  bottom  in  agreement,  though  the 
belief  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  be  less 
sensational  and  disturbing  in  his  meth- 
ods, more  circumspect  and  restrained, 
Inclines  the  Conservatives  to  regard 
lilra  with  favor  and  even  to  prefer  him 
to  Mr.  Taft.  Outside  of  New  York 
Mr.  Hughes  is  little  more  than  a  name, 
but  a  familiar  name  and  an  esteemed 
one.  With  his  native  State  behind 
him  he  will  undoubtedly  prove  Mr. 
Taft'8  strongest  opponent.  Which  of 
the  two  will  be  chosen  to  confront  Mr. 
Bryan,  whose  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
crats is  inevitable,  is  the  question 
around  which  all  American  politics  at 
this  moment  are  revolving.  I  have 
already  stated  my  belief  that  the 
choice  will  fall  on  Mr.  Taft. 

Sydney  Bronk*. 
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A  MASTER  OF  THE  SONNET:    EUGENE  LEE-HAMILTON. 

Born  1845.    Died  September  7,  1907. 


It  was  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca  In 
1877  that  I  first  saw  the  poet  whose 
friendship  I  was  privileged  to  possess 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

At  that  date  he  seemed  to  be  perma- 
nently invalided,  doomed  to  a  linger- 
ing and  painful  death.  Always  lying 
flat  on  his  back,  often  too  suffering  to 
bear  the  light,  or  be  moved  from  his 
room.  On  his  easier  days  he  took  the 
air  in  a  carriage  specially  arranged  to 
contain  his  mattress  couch.  The  de- 
voted mother  who  was  always  watch- 
ing over  him  would  occasionally  halt 
to  speak  to  some  passing  friend.  Then, 
the  brim  of  his  broad  felt  hat  being 
tilted  up,  one  would  see  the  poet's 
luminous,  youthful  eyes,  and  hear  a 
kind  word  or  so  from  his'  patient  lips. 
Usually,  however,  in  those  days  the 
slowly  pacing  horse  was  not  pulled  up, 
and  Mrs.  Paget's  friendly  gesture 
would  show  that  her  son  was  not  to  be 
disturbed. 

We  were  already  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Paget,  and  her  young  daughter 
Violet,  better  known  to  fame  by  her 
pseudonym  Vernon  Lee;  and,  In  our 
summer  at  the  Bagni.  were  specially 
introduced  to  their  cherished  Invalid 
during  his  daily  drives  through  the 
valley. 

After  that,  the  carriage  would  some- 
times stop,  and  the  recumbent  figure 
would  give  us  a  friendly  glance,  and 
say  a  few  words  in  his  singularly 
clear  and  pleasant  voice,  often  asking 
some  pregnant  question  respecting  the 
state  of  public  affairs. 

In  this  fashion  acquaintance  ripened 
fast  into  friendship,  for  although  he 
could  only  talk  for  a  few  moments  at 
a  time,  and  was  frequently  too  ill  to 
leave  his  room,  we  had  constant  news 
of  him  from  his  mother,  and  became 
very  intimate  with  his  sister,  who  was 


then  busy  with  her  wonderful  first 
book— Italy  in  the  XVIIlth  Century 
—which,  in  1908,  has  leapt  to  new  life 
in  an  enlarged  and  well-illustrated  edi- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Paget  was  fitted  to  be  the 
mother  of  exceptionally  gifted  chil- 
dren. She  was  a  small,  slender,  deli- 
cate woman  whose  gentleness  and  ap- 
parent timidity  were  merely  the  outer 
sheath  of  a  singularly  energetic  and 
thoughtful  nature.  She  had  a  highly 
cultivated  mind  and  much  literary 
taste,  being  a  perfect  mistress  of  Eng- 
lish style  and  diction.  In  sober  earn- 
est it  may  be  said  that  she  spoke  "like 
a  book"— a  very  well-written  book;  and 
undoubtedly  her' children  derived  from 
her  their  unusual  wealth  of  words  and 
gift  of  expression. 

In  spite  of  her  own  feeble  health 
she  had  followed  a  rigid  system  for  the 
development  of  their  minds  in  early 
youth  on  certain  fixed  lines.  She  had 
taken  them  to  different  countries  in  or- 
der to  provide  them  with  all  the  ex- 
periences she  thought  necessary  for 
their  training,  while  shutting  them  off 
from  everything  that  was  alien  to  the 
prescribed  course  of  instruction.  Thus, 
if  missing  some  of  the  ordinary  pleas- 
ures of  childhood,  they  enjoyed  intel- 
lectual advantages  of  a  most  unusual 
kind.  As  the  result  of  this  strictly  pri- 
vate education,  Lee-Hamilton  went  up 
to  Oxford  so  soundly  equipped  that  he 
won  a  scholarship  during  his  first 
term.  But  in  after  years  he  would  de- 
clare that  it  was  a  mistake  to  enter 
college  without  having  gone  to  a  pub- 
lic school,  since  his  ignorance  of 
school-boy  life  had  kept  him  rather  out 
of  touch  with  his  Oxford  contempora- 
ries. 

But.  in  any  case,  we  may  feel  sore 
that    his    poetic   temperament    excep- 
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tional  attainments  and  fiery  ambitions 
would  have  sufficed  to  keep  him  apart 
from  the  common  run  of  undergrad- 
uates. 

Besides  reading  hard  and  to  the  best 
effect,  he  joined  in  ail  outdoor  games 
and  sports  with  an  eagerness  that  is 
explained  by  their  novel  charm  for  one 
who  had  been  held  apart  from  boyish 
pleasures.  Once  at  Oxford  he  certainly 
burnt  his  candle  at  both  ends.  In 
work  as  in  play  his  energy  seemed  in- 
exhaustible; yet  while  apparently  in 
perfect  health  he  occasionally  showed 
signs  of  overstrained  nerves. 

In  1869  he  left  Oxford,  immediately 
passed  into  the  Foreign  Office,  aud  six 
months  later  was  appointed  attach^  to 
the  British  Legation  in  Paris. 

Owing  to  his  early  experiences  of 
French  life,  and  complete  mastery  of 
the  French  language,  he  was  eminently 
fitted  for  this  post.  But  when  the 
Franco-German  War  broke  out  he  was 
terribly  overworked,  and  during  its 
course  had  many  exciting  experiences 
lK>th  in  Paris  and  Tours. 

Some  of  the  pieces  in  his  first  volume 
of  poems  (Poems  ami  Tranwiitts. 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1878)  embody  his 
impressions  of  the  Siege,  and  reveal 
the  lofty  humanity  that  was  the 
groundwork  of  his  nature.  If  his 
technique  and  power  of  expression  were 
still  imperfect  at  that  date,  there  was 
no  flaw  in  the  poet's  soul;  and.  besides 
showing  the  fruits  of  unusually  wide 
reading,  he  displayed  exceptional  force 
of  imagination. 

What  leisure  indeed  could  he  have 
for  the  niceties  of  versification  during 
the  strain  and  stress  of  that  dreadful 
time  in  the  beleaguered  capital,  with 
philanthropic  work  added  to  official  du- 
ties? or  during  the  wild  excesses  of 
which  Paris  became  the  scene? 

Nor  did  the  restoration  of  peace  grant 
him  breathing  space,  for  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  sent  to  Geneva  to  attend 
the  Alabama  Convention,  the  illness  of 


his  colleague  doubled  his  labors.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  when  completely 
worn  out,  he  was  transferred  to  our  Le- 
gation at  Lisbon,  and  at  first  his  de- 
light at  the  change  of  air  and  scene 
seemed  to  act  as  a  restorative  to  his 
failing  health.  Then,  suddenly,  he  col- 
lapsed altogether;  losing  the  use  of  his 
legs,  and  suffering  agonies  of  pain. 

Doctors  came  and  went  to  little  ef- 
fect, and  by  most  of  them  his  malady 
was  soon  pronounced  to  be  a  most  per- 
ilous case  of  cerebro-spiual  disease. 

By  the  following  year  (1874)  all  hope 
of  recovery  seemed  gone;  and  thus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  this  promising 
young  diplomatist  and  budding  poet 
had  to  renounce  all  his  ambitions  and 
try  to  resigu  himself  to  a  lingering 
death.  But  even  in  this  desperate 
plight,  and  racked  with  paiu,  his 
strength  of  character  was  displayed. 

There  was  no  escape  for  him,  said 
the  Faculty.  Very  well,  then  why  sub- 
mit to  useless  torment? 

Accordingly,  refusing  all  medlcai 
treatment  he  would  only  accept  his 
dear  mother's  care  and  assistance.  So 
by  slow  stages  she  brought  him  to  her 
own  home  in  Italy,  henceforth  his 
adopted  country. 

Despite  his  prolonged  sufferings  his 
brain  power  and  energy  of  will  were 
Intact.  He  employed  every  brief  res- 
pite from  pain  in  solving  mathematical 
problems,  revising  early  poems— a  lint» 
or  go  at  a  time — or  dictating  a  scrap 
of  some  new  sonnet.  And  instead  of 
lamenting  over  the  ruin  of  his  pros- 
pects he  eagerly  superintended  the 
studies  of  his  beioved  and  most  pre- 
cocious half-sister,  Violet. 

It  was  now,  in  the  quiet  of  his  Ital- 
ian sick-room,  while  accepting  his  fat<? 
with  dignity,  and  patiently  awaiting 
the  final  release,  that  he  began  to  com- 
pose his  sonnets  and  to  make  his  mas- 
terly translations  from  Leopard!  and 
Goethe.  It  was  just  line  by  line,  very 
often  word  by  word,  that  he  produced 
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soine  of  his  finest  sonnets  during  th? 
next  years  of  his  illness,  between  1874 
and  1880.  And  among  those  sonnets 
are  included  the  delicate  flights  of 
fancy  on  the  "Death  of  Puck"  that 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  Fairy- 
land of  Youth. 

Yet  about  the  same  time  he  was  com- 
posing some  of  the  weirdest  bits  of 
tragedy,  such  as  his  morbidly  powerful 
poem,  "The  Raft,"  and  "Sister  Mary  of 
the  Plague";  also,  perhaps,  his  dashing 
but  equally  tragic  'The  Hunting  of  the 
King."  As  we  all  know  that  monoto- 
nous days  may  breed  nights  of  wildest 
dreams,  we  may  hold  that  enforced  se- 
clusion led  him  to  seek  relief  in  wild 
flights  of  fancy.  Probably  their  charm 
for  him  lay  in  being  so  entirely  op- 
posed to  his  own  disposition  and  sur- 
roundings. They  represented  brute 
force  and  free  movement  to  one  nailed 
to  a  bed  of  pain.  His  poetic  gift  was 
not  only  intact,  but  likewise  developing 
in  various  new  directions,  while  his 
beautiful  Sonnets  of  the  Wingless  Hours, 
containing  a  few  pathetic  allusions  to 
his  bodily  ills,  prove  what  advance  he 
had  achieved  in  the  machinery  of  his 
art. 

Also,  Vernon  Lee  could  tell  us  how 
keenly  he  rejoiced  in  her  rapid  suc- 
cess, and  testify  to  his  value  as  her 
literary  adviser;  while  all  know  the  ef- 
fect of  her  companionship  in  lightening 
his  sadder  moods.  Having  flred  her 
with  some  of  his  own  perished  ambi- 
tions he  found  his  reward  in  her 
triumphs.  Though  sometimes  differing 
from  her  on  certain  literary  details, 
every  passing  discord  was  speedily  re- 
solved into  some  fresh  harmony. 

One  noteworthy  sign  of  this  sufferer's 
mental  force  was  his  constant  interest 
in  all  great  political  questions.  Once,  I 
remember,  at  a  time  when  only  able  to 
talk  to  a  friend  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, he  insistently  begged  to  be  in- 
loriued  a*  to  the  exact  position  of  pub- 
lic a  flairs  in   Italy,  and  the  character- 


istics of  all   the  leading  men  in   Par- 
liament and  Senate. 

Doubtless  this  constant  activity  of 
the  brain  helped  to  nourish  his  recuper- 
ative force,  and  gradually— at  snail's, 
pace  —  served  to  vanquish  his  com- 
plaint. 

At  any  rate  the  original  diagnosis  or 
his  case  had  been  far  too  pessimistic, 
for  at  long  last,  and  dating,  I  think,, 
from  the  time  when  the  family  left 
their  Florence  flat,  and  settled  in  the 
pleasant  Villa  Palmerino  among  vine- 
yards and  olive-groves  a  few  miles 
away,  certain  signs  of  improvement  be- 
gan to  appear  in  his  general  condition. 

But  they  were  such  faint  signs  as  to 
be  almost  unheeded  by  the  patient  him- 
self. 

Having  long  renounced  every  hope  of 
recovery  he  could  not  realize  that  any 
change  should  be  for  the  better.  Hi> 
had  tried  too  many  doctors  in  vain,  so 
refused  to  consult  any  more. 

But  his  sister  had  heard  of  a  foreign 
specialist  who  had  succeeded  in  curing 
cases  of  the  same  nature.  Accordingly 
she  consulted  him  on  her  own  resi»oii- 
sibility,  and,  by  applying  the  treatment 
he  prescribed,  gradually  roused  her 
brother's  will  to  be  cured. 

Evidently  the  main  disease,  and  Its 
accompanying  nervous  prostration  were- 
both  diminishing. 

The  first  triumph  came  the  day  that 
the  sick  man  discovered  he  could  stand 
on  his  feet  for  two  minutes.  Then,  still 
more  gradually,  with  many  throw- 
backs,  power  of  movement  returned,, 
but  it  was  only  in  1894  that  the  mi- 
racle was  completed,  and  Lee-Hamilton 
restored  to  the  active  world  of  men. 

Save  for  a  very  slight  limp,  there 
was  no  outer  trace  of  invalidism.  He 
seemed  to  have  regained  his  lost  youth 
at  a  bound,  for  he  re-entered  society 
with  all  the  zest  of  an  undergradute. 

It  was  touching  to  see  his  enjoyment 
of  the  simplest  pleasures,  and  to  note 
his  perfect  unselfishness,  his  eagerness. 
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to  devote  his  new-born  strength  to  oth- 
ers' needs. 

For  instance,  when  a  boy -cousin  had 
an  accident  while  staying  with  him  on 
a  Christmas  visit,  and  remained  laid 
up  for  months,  Lee-Hamilton  not  only 
nursed  him  with  the  tenderest  care, 
but— to  compensate  the  boy  for  the  loss 
of  a  school  term— taught  him  French, 
and  coached  him  in  military  history; 
while  enlisting  juvenile  friends  in 
Florence  to  help  to  amuse  him. 

Before  this  one  saw  him  devotedly 
nursing  his  beloved  mother  during  the 
long  illness  that  preceded  her  death.  I 
remember  how  earnestly,  when  all  was 
over,  he  expressed  his  thankfulness  at 
having  recovered  in  time  to  give  her 
some  small  portion  of  the  infinite  care 
she  had  lavished  upon  him  during  his 
twenty  years  of  pain. 

Our  friend's  resuscitation  had  at  first 
one  most  unexpected  consequence.  His 
poetical  gift  seemed  to  have  deserted 
him. 

His  first  work  Poems  and  Transcripts 
had  appeared  in  1878;  God's  Saints  and 
Men,  1880;  The  New  Medusa,  1882; 
Apollo  and  Marsyas,  1884;  Imaginary 
Sonnets,  1888;  The  Fountain  of  Youth, 
1801;  while  his  best-known  work,  Son- 
nets of  the  Wingless  Hours,  composed  at 
various  periods  during  his  illness,  was 
collected  in  book  form  just  before  he 
returned  to  the  world  in  1894.  Between 
that  year  and  1808  his  sole  output  was 
a  translation  of  Dante's  Inferno. 

It  almost  looked  as  though  his  imag- 
ination could  only  work  freely  In  com- 
plete seclusion.  Probably  the  first 
breath  of  the  outer  world  had  an  intox- 
icating effect  on  one  so  long  shut  off 
from  it,  and  whose  nature  was  so  re- 
sponsive to  all  human  sympathies  and 
claims. 

He  loved  to  see  his  friends,  was 
deeply  interested  in  their  ideas  and 
deeds,  while  specially  eager  for  details 
of  the  high  politics  in  which,  but  for 
his    terrible    illness,    he    would    have 
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played  so  distinguished  a  part.  Yet  he 
never  spoke  repiningly  of  his  broken 
career,  and  fixed  his  hopes  on  the  suc- 
cess of  younger  aspirants. 

Soon  after  his  miraculous  recovery 
he  not  only  revisited  old  haunts  and 
old  friends  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
but  went  over  to  America  and  Canada; 
feeding  his  eager  mind  with  a  multi- 
tude of  new  impressions,  observing 
men  and  things  with  vigorous  zest. 
Then  he  came  back  to  his  true  home 
in  Italy,  and  presently  met  there  his 
future  wife,  Annie  B.  Holdsworth  the 
well-known  novelist. 

His  fortunate  marriage  with  her  not 
only  opened  a  new  career  for  him  as 
the  most  devoted  of  husbands,  but  im- 
mediately revived  his  poetic  power. 
For  it  was  during  his  woodland  honey- 
moon in  Hampshire  that  he  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  his  gifted  wife,  the 
delightful  little  volume  of  Forest  Notes 
(1809). 

But  even  in  those  joyous  hours  he 
felt  now  and  again  the  chill  of  future 
trouble.  For  instance,  when  he  sings 
in  "The  Passing  Wing": 

Oh,  would  that  time  were  one  immense 

To-day 
That  we  might  sit  for  ever  where  birds 

sing, 
Amid   these  ripe  hot  ferns  that   light 

winds  sway, 
Safe  from  the  morrow,  and  the  Past's 

dark  thing; 
Oh,  would  that  Love  could  make  the 

wood-dream  stay, 
And     stop    Time's    broad,    inexorable 

wing. 

* 
Soon  after  their  marriage  the  happy 
pair  settled  down  in  their  "grey  old 
villa"  near  the  Palmerino  where  his 
sister  still  dwelt,  and  for  a  few  years 
all  went  well  with  them.  They  wroter 
they  traveled,  they  entertained  hosts 
of  friends. 

But  although  the  poet's  health  seemed! 
firmly  re-established,  it  was  not  proof 
against  sorrow   and  anxiety.    Exactly 
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when  the  cup  of  happiness  seemed  full 
to  the  brim,  the  immiuent  danger  of 
his  wife  on  the  birth  of  the  eagerly 
desired  child  who  was  to  crown  their 
bliss,  undermined  his  strength.  Never- 
theless, he  struggled  on  bravely  dur- 
ing his  wife's  prolonged  illness,  think- 
ing only  of  her  and  the  precious  bal>e, 
while  never  free  from  anxiety  for  the 
one  or  the  other. 

When  things  began  to  improve  I  often 
found  him  at  his  desk  working  at  his 
tragedy  Ezelin,  with  the  child's  cradle 
by  his  chair.  The  sight  of  his  sleeping 
babe,  the  touch  of  her  hand,  made  him 
forget  all  fears  and  gave  wings  to  his 
pen.  But  he  never  regained  his  lost 
strength;  and  the  following  year  when 
his  idolized  child  fell  a  victim  to  men- 
ingitis his  health  was  practically  shat- 
tered by  the  blow,  though  he  strove  to 
hide  its  effects  from  his  wife. 

Grief  had  on  him  the  effect  of  joy. 
He  began  to  write  again,  and  born  of 
his  sorrow  came  the  incomparable  son- 
net sequence  Mimma  Bella;  In  Memory 
of  a  Little  Life,  which  will  endure  as 
his  most  perfect  work. 

But  he  soon  fell  ill  and  one  malady 
followed  another  in  lamentably  quick 
succession.  Surgical  treatment  in 
Switzerland  cured  him  of  one  com- 
plaint, but  his  nerves  were  irretrieva- 
bly shaken;  and  his  heart  became  dan- 
gerously weak. 

Then  in  November,  1900,  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  ac- 
companied by  other  even  more  alarm- 
ing symptoms.  Still  one  did  not  lose 
hope,  for  there  were  frequent  rallies; 
he  even  regained  some  power  of 
movement,  showed  all  his  usual  inter- 
est In  men  and  things,  enjoyed  receiv- 
ing his  friends  in  the  shady  villa  gar- 
-den.  and  read  much,  although  unable  to 
hold  a  pen. 

When  spring  merged  into  summer  it 
became  necessary  to  take  him  to  some 
cooler  spot  within  a  day's  journey  from 
Florence;  so  the  Baths  of  Lucca  were 


chosen,  and  a  hillside  villa  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  old  quarters  was  found 
for  him.  At  first  he  rather  shrank  from 
revisiting  the  scene  of  so  many  painful 
memories,  but  soon,  I  think,  he  looked 
forward  to  regaining  his  health  there. 

I  saw  my  old  friend  for  the  last  time 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  He 
seemed  very  cheerful,  and  solely 
troubled  by  having  to  sit  idle  while  his 
wife  was  so  busy  with  the  packing. 

He  not  only  l>ore  the  journey  well, 
but  truly  enjoyed  it,  and  at  first  seemed 
decidedly  better  for  the  change.  But, 
in  one  respeet,  he  was  a  difficult  pa- 
tient to  manage,  for  his  active  brain 
always  craved  the  stimulus  of  social 
intercourse.  He  could  not  resign  him- 
self to  quiet  rest  in  the  open  air.  In- 
stead, he  exhausted  his  energies  by 
taking  long  drives,  paying  visits  to  one 
or  two  cherished  friends,  and  receiving 
all  who  called  upon  him. 

Before  long  the  final  break-down 
came.  Yet  during  a  brief  rally  just  be- 
fore his  death  he  spent  several  hours 
in  explaining  to  a  youthful  poet— who 
was  regretting  his  inability  to  write 
sonnets— the  whole  technique  of  the 
difficult  art  of  which  he  himself  was 
so  perfect  a  master. 

In  fact,  his  last  work  was  the  wreath 
of  sonnets,1  in  memory  of  his  lost 
child,  that  only  appeared  in  print  after 
he  had  been  laid  to  rest  beside  her  In 
Florence. 

He  died  at  Villa  Pierotti,  Bagni  di 
•Lucca  on  the  seventh  of  September,  the 
day  fixed  for  his  return  to  the  home  he 
loved  so  well. 

Now  the  literary  world  Is  ringing 
with  praise  of  Lee- Ha  mil  ton  as  present- 
day  England's  greatest  writer  of  son- 
nets. His  sonnets,  in  fact,  have  the 
sovereign  charm  of  spontaneity.  With 
him  thought  and  emotion  fitted  natur- 
ally into  that  difficult  form  of  verse. 
In  restudying  his  complete  works  one 

'  Vide  Thb  Living  Ao»,  December  7.  1S0T. 
*»  Mimma  Bella;  In  Memory  of  a  Little  lit:" 
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is  amazed  anew  by  hte  wealth  of  out- 
of-the-way  learning,  and  unusual  range 
of  imagination.  Side  by  side  with 
delicate,  playful  pieces  full  of  tender- 
ness and  charm  one  finds  scenes  of 
rugged  and  even  ghastly  force.  In  cer- 
tain pages  instinct  with  morbid  power 
one  suddenly  discovers  passages  of  the 
truest  serenity  and  kindliness. 

His  earlier  works  contain  many  au- 
tobiographical touches,  but  their  un- 
avoidable melancholy  is  always  tem- 
pered by  heroic  resignation.  In  "The 
Sufferer"  he  describes  his  fight  against 
the  unseen  foe,  disease;  and  how,  when 
all  is  lost, 

He  subsides  into  patience  and  sadness. 
Bearing  his  burden  in  peace,  writhing 

in  spirit  no  more; 
Helpless  and>  guiltless  he  lives,  and  the 

worthiest  parts  of  his  being 
Grow  and  develop  with  time,  bearing  a 

fruit  that  is  sweet. 
Higher  he  looks  for  the  good  which  the 

world  can  no  longer  afford  him; 
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Less  of  a  man  than  before,  nearer  the 
angels  he  stands. 

If  poets  be  rare,  rarer  still  are  hu- 
man beings  of  Lee-Hamilton's  I>eauti- 
ful  nature.  After  his  long  sufferings  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  had  he 
reappeared  in  the  world  as  a  moody 
self-centred  egotist.  Instead,  he  came 
forth  full  of  altruistic,  youthful  im- 
pulses, full  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
in  every  relation  of  life. 

Unheeding  the  years  he  had  lost,  he 
was  no  less  generous  of  time  than  of 
trouble;  and  as  ready  to  be  helpful  in 
tiresome  little  details  as  in  the  greater 
causes  he  had  at  heart. 

No*  one  who  knew  him  can  cease  to 
mourn  his  loss;  for  all  his  life  he  prac- 
tised the  ideal  of  conduct  of  which  he 
wrote  in  "Wine  of  Omar  Khayyani": 

Oh,  just  because  we  have  no  life  but 

this, 
Put  it  to  use;  be  noble  while  you  can; 
Search,  help,  create;  then  pass  into  the 

night. 

I  si  nd  [i    Villari. 

Florence,   1908. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

IN  THE  BNBMTfS  CAMP 


For  a  moment  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  kept  Janie  silent,  then  she  ral- 
lied her  forces  bravely. 

"Must  we  go  back,  then?  I  am  quite 
ready  to  do  it  if  you  think  it  is  right. 
Only  let  us  have  a  few  minutes  at  St. 
Martin's  before  we  give  ourselves  up." 

An  involuntary  smile  crossed  Ar- 
buthnot's  face.  "You  won't  see  St. 
Martin's  again  for  some  time,  if  I  can 
help  it,"  he  said.  "No,  I  don't  propose 
to  give  ourselves  up— quite  the  con- 
trary. Only,  unfortunately,  the  worst 
part  of  our  journey  is  still  before  us, 
and  we  thought  it  was  over." 

"Never  mind.  We  have  had  a  good 
rest,"  said  Janie  resolutely. 


"You'll  find  it  was  needed.  Well,  if 
the  rain  stops,  as  it  seems  to  be  going 
to  do,  are  you  game  for  trying  to  get 
as  far  as  Brooke's  cave  by  morning?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"I  wouldn't  take  you  there  so  soon  if 
I  could  help  it,  for  we  have  to  go 
right  down  into  the  valley,  and  the 
mud  is  something  awfuL  But  the  food 
question  is  pressing,  you  see,  and  I 
know  that  bit  of  path  well  enough  to 
do  it  in  the  dark.  From  there  I  can 
hunt  for  some  way  of  getting  across 
the  landslip." 

"And  getting  to  the  road?"  asked 
Janie. 

"No,  we  must  avoid  the  road  now 
like  i>oison.  The  Scythians  are  bound 
to  bring  down  coolies  from  Bala  and 
repair  it  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
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sake  of  their  train-wrecking  bands, 
who  are  cut  off  from  their  base.  They 
will  have  surveying-parties  at  both 
ends  of  the  landslip  as  soon  as  the  rain 
stops,  we  may  be  sure,  and  what  we 
must  try  to  do  is  to  cut  in  between 
them,  and  get  to  our  path,  on  the  other 
side  of  where  the  road  was,  before 
they  meet." 

"Then  you  mustn't  leave  me  behind 
while  you  scout,  in  case  you  have  to 
waste  time  in  coming  back  for  me," 
said  Janie. 

"That's  true.  The  first  chance  of  a 
j)racticable  path  that  I  come  across  we 
must  take.  And  now  you  had  better 
get  as  much  sleep  as  you  can  before 
we  start." 

It  was  a  very  muddy  and  wet  and 
weary  Janie  that  staggered  into  the 
cave  near  the  landslip  just  before 
dawn.  The  mud  added  so  immensely 
to  the  difficulty  of  walking  that  her 
first  night's  mountaineering  experi- 
ences seemed  like  child's  play  in  the 
retrospect.  She  fell  asleep  as  soon  as 
she  lay  down,  without  waiting  for  any 
food,  and  Arbuthnot  hailed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  farther  a  spot 
which  had  struck  him  as  hopeful  on 
the  previous  day.  Leaving  the-  bag  of 
food — sadly  depleted  now — near  her,  he 
stole  out,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  sun's 
first  rays  contemplated  the  under-cliff 
formed  by  the  vast  fall  of  rocks  and 
earth.  For  some  miles  from  this  point 
the  road  had  been  blasted  out  in  the 
face  of  the  cliffs,  passing  under  over- 
hanging rocks,  and  now  road  and  rocks 
lay  together  in  confusion  in  the  valley. 
The  river  which  flowed  there,  already 
swollen  by  the  rain  into  a  torrent,  had 
been  dammed  up  by  the  fall,  and  its 
waters  were  now  accumulating  into  a 
lake  which  must  before  long  either 
sweep  away  the  dtbris  in  its  course  or 
force  a  passage  over  it.  Before  this 
could  happen,  however,  the  water 
would  in  all  probability  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  cave — a  fact  which  in- 


creased- Arbuthnot's  eagerness  to  es- 
cape from  it.  The  mass  of  dtbris  it- 
self presented  a  steep  slope,  seamed  in 
all  directions  with  the  courses  of  tem- 
porary torrents,  which  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  rain  that  had  fallen  since 
the  landslip,  and  were  already  run- 
ning feebly.  It  was  one  of  these  that 
had  seemed  to  him  to  offer  a  possible 
means  of  climbing  the  slope  diagonally, 
and  as  he  looked  at  it  from  below  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  was  continued 
on  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  cliff 
above,  where  the  water  had  first  found 
a  channel  for  itself  in  a  fault  or  fis- 
sure of  the  rock.  It  was  true  that 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  thia 
point  would  land  him  in  an  unknown 
country,  where,  as  he  had  told  Janie, 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  any  paths,  but  it  would  be  hard,  he 
thought  to  himself,  if  with  necessity  to- 
spur  him  on,  he  could  not  find  or  make 
one.  The  greatest  danger  sprang 
from  another  cause — the  fact  that  the 
diagonal  path  was  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  Bala  end  of  the 
landslip,  so  that,  if  the  Scythian  sur- 
veyors had  any  enterprise  at  all,  they 
might  be  expected  to  penetrate  suffi- 
ciently far  to  see  figures  ascending  it. 
But  at  the  moment  Arbuthnot  remem- 
bered this  he  noticed  that  as  the  ray* 
of  the  sun  became  more  powerful,  a 
mist  was  gathering  over  the  rain- 
soaked  slope,  and  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  approach  of  one  of  the- 
thick  mountain-fogs,  such  as  had  often 
baffled  and  worried  him  in  former  ex- 
peditions, but  which  was  now  likely  to* 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Still, 
this  mist  might  prove  to  be  merely 
temporary,  and  in  this  case  there  wa» 
no  time  to  lose. 

With  a  determination  which  seemed 
absolute  cruelty  to  its  object,  he  hur- 
ried back  to  the  cave  and  woke  Janie, 
who  found  it  hard  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  cheerful  heroism  she  had  attained 
the  evening  before.      Arbuthnot  made* 
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her  eat  some  of  the  dried  fruit,  pro- 
vided her  with  a  fresh  pair  of  grass 
sandals  which  he  had  with  him — her 
own  were  so  laden  with  earth  that  she 
could  hardly  lift  her  feet — and  helped 
her  to  scrape  off  her  skirt  some  of  the 
half-dried  mud  that  made  it  almost  too 
heavy  to  walk  in.  Then,  by  dint  of  al- 
ternate scolding  and  encouragement,  he 
got  her  out  of  the  cave  and  to  the  foot 
of  the  under-cliff,  and  by  this  time  the 
movement  and  fresh  air  had  roused  her 
sufficiently  for  her  to  understand  what 
was  to  be  done  and  its  urgency.  The 
stream  had  already  ceased  to  run  down 
the  path  they  were  to  follow,  but  it 
was  very  wet,  and  the  foothold  varied 
between  slippery  rock  and  soft  moist 
earth.  Arbuthnot  called  a  halt  several 
times  that  he  might  disencumber  Ja- 
nie  of  a  little  of  the  mud  which  ac- 
cumulated persistently  upon  her,  but  he 
durst  not  allow  her  to  rest,  for  they 
were  now  approaching  what  had  been 
the  level  of  the  road.  The  fog  was 
so  thick  that  when  they  were  climbing, 
the  rope  which  held  them  together  was 
the  only  sign  to  each  of  the  other's  pres- 
ence, and  when  they  ventured  to  speak, 
their  low  voices  sounded  ghastly  and 
muffled.  But  the  worst  moment  came 
when  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
slope,  and  were  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  take  breath,  with  the  scar  which  had 
shown  to  Arbuthnot  where  the  road 
had  been  some  twenty  feet  above  their 
heads.  From  their  left,  the  direction 
from  which  they  had  come,  but  on  a 
level  with  their  present  position,  came 
voices  speaking  in  Scythian,  and  ap- 
parently close  at  hand. 

"Hush!  they're  farther  off  than  they 
sound,"  muttered  Arbuthnot,  in  answer 
to  Janie's  horrified  exclamation,  and 
she  cowered  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock 
while  he  tried  to  make  out  what  was 
being  said.  Not  until,  even  to  her 
anxious  ears,  it  was  clear  that  the 
voices  were  receding  did  he  give  up 
the  attempt 


"They  are  trying  to  find  out  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  before  setting  to 
work  on  the  road,"  he  said,  "but  they 
think  exploring  without  ropes  in  a  fog 
isn't  good  enough.  That  gives  us  time 
to  make  ourselves  scarce.  Shall  we 
go  on?" 

There  was  nothing  but  rock  under- 
foot now,  and  the  climbing-pole  was 
frequently  in  requisition.  Once  again 
Arbuthnot  blessed  the  fog,  since  Janle 
could  not  see  the  gradually  Increasing 
depth  beneath  her  as  she  hung  like  a 
fly  on  the  cliff's  face.  He  knew  that 
her  strength  and  spirit  were  being 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  but  to  allow  her 
to  stop  and  realize  the  full  danger  of 
the  work  in  hand  would  only  mean  that 
she  would  remain  paralyzed  where  she 
was,  unable  either  to  finish  the  ascent 
or  descend  again  to  the  slope.  He 
hated  himself  for  the  things  he  said 
to  spur  her  to  fresh  efforts  in  that 
nightmare  of  a  climb,  but  what  was  to 
be  done?  He  meant  to  make  up  for 
his  brutality  by  warm  commendation 
when  they  reached  the  top  at  last,  but 
Janie  defeated  his  good  intentions  by 
fainting,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
It  was  not  exactly  a  fainting-fit,  rather 
a  stupor  born  of  exhaustion,  and  after 
the  first  horrible  moment  when  he 
thought  that  she  was  dead,  Arbuthnot 
decided  not  to  try  to  revive  her  until 
he  had  found  some  sort  of  shelter.  It 
had  seemed  to  him  in  the  morning  that 
from  one  point  of  view  he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  building  of  some  kind — 
or  at  any  rate,  of  something  that  was 
the  handiwork  of  man — which  he 
thought  might  be  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  huts  erected  when  the  road  was 
made,  to  accommodate  the  coolies  who 
built  it.  Marking  his  path  at  every 
few  steps  with  the  spike  at  the  end  of 
his  climbing-pole,  he  walked  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  left,  but  finding 
himself  still  confronted  by  nothing  but 
bare  rocks,  returned  and  walked  the 
same  distance  to  the  right.      Still  un- 
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successful,  he  tried  to  place  himself  in 
imagination  in  the  position  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  a  result,  turned  again  to  the 
left,  but  obliquely.  This  time  he  was 
rewarded  by  coming  upon  the  hut  he 
had  seen,  the  only  one  still  standing 
of  several  that  had  once  been  grouped 
here.  This  one  had  evidently  been  oc- 
cupied very  recently,  for  the  roof  was 
intact  and  there  was  an  attempt  at  a 
door.  Inside  was  a  rude  charpoy  and 
some  cooking-vessels,  while  in  the  cook- 
ing-place the  charcoal  was  still  smoul- 
dering, and — greatest  prize  of  all — a 
pile  of  cha paths  was  ranged  on  a  stone. 
Arbuthnot  broke  off  a  piece  of  one  and 
tasted  it. 

"One  or  two  days  old,"  he  said. 
"That's  all  right,  then.  It  was  the 
landslip  frightened  these  people  away 
— not  plague.  They  must  have  thought 
the  whole  place  was  going,  to  have 
rushed  out  without  even  taking  their 
food  and  potst  How  soon  will  they  be 
back  to  see  what's  left?  Not  to-night, 
I  trust — with  this  fog.  If  they  should 
turn  up,  they'll  find  visitors  in  pos- 
session." 

He  groped  back  to  where  he  had 
left  Janie,  and  carried  her  to  the  hut 
without  rousing  her.  She  did  not  wake 
even  when  he  tried  to  make  her  drink 
some  tea  which  he  had  concocted  in 
one  of  the  cooking-pots,  and  at  last  he 
let  her  alone,  and  ate  his  solitary  sup- 
per. Lying  down  at  the  door  of  the 
hut,  where  any  intruder  must  of  neces- 
sity disturb  him,  he  fell  into  a  sleep  al- 
most as  deep  as  hers,  which  lasted  un- 
til nearly  noon  the  next  day.  The 
sun's  rays  were  still  obscured  by  the 
fog.  or  he  must  have  waked  earlier. 
There  was  no  question  of  continuing 
the  march,  for  Janie  could  only  be 
roused  with  difficulty  to  take  some 
food,  and  fell  asleep  again  immediately, 
and  moreover,  Arbuthnot  did  not  know 
what  direction  to  take.  There  must  be 
some  path  leading  to  this  rocky  pla- 
teau, by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 


hut  were  accustomed  to  reach  it,  and 
not  very  far  to  the  right,  certainly  not 
more  than  a  mile  away,  must  be  the 
secret  track,  running  roughly  parallel 
with  the  road,  which  Mr.  Brooke  and 
his  party  were  to  take,  but  was  there 
any  way  from  one  to  the  other?  For 
the  moment,  however,  the  chief  point 
was  to  find  some  means  of  leaving  the 
plateau,  which  was  practically  a  cul-de- 
sac,  since  to  descend  the  cliff  again  was 
a  feat  hardly  to  be  contemplated  in 
cold  blood.  With  rope  and  climbing- 
pole  Arbuthnot  left  the  hut,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  exploring  as  well  as 
he  could  without  the  aid  of  sight.  He 
did  not  find  what  he  had  hoped  for,  a 
path  leading  to  the  right,  but  there  was 
a  kind  of  rude  descent  at  right  angles 
with  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  it  was 
clear  that  this  was  the  way  they  must 
take.  He  followed  it  a  short  distance, 
to  make  sure  that  it  did  lead  to  a  path 
of  some  sort,  and  then  returned  to  the 
hut,  to  find  Janie  awake  and  putting 
things  tidy,  much  scandalized  by  his 
amateur  housekeeping.  She  accepted 
his  flat  that,  fog  or  no  fog,  they  must 
go  on  in  the  morning,  meekly  and  with- 
out enthusiasm,  and  when  the  time 
came,  made  him  angry  by  insisting  on 
leaving  a  few  pice  she  had  in  her 
pocket  as  payment  for  the  chapatis.  In 
vain  he  pointed  out  that  a  bear  might 
be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  hut 
and  eaten  the  food,  but  scarcely  to 
have  left  payment;  she  retorted  that 
honesty  was  honesty,  and  she,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, was  not  going  to  steal  poor 
people's  bread  without  paying  for  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  dispute,  a  dig- 
nified silence  reigned  during  the  first 
part  of  the  day's  journey,  in  which  Ar- 
buthnot found  philosophical  comfort, 
when  he  thought  of  it,  for  if  Janie 
had  asked  him  where  they  were  going, 
what  could  he  have  said?  The  fog 
still  continued,  and  the  path  turned 
and  twisted  in  the  most  perplexing 
way,  though  at  length,  to  his  great  sat- 
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isfaction,  he  discovered  by  the  aid  of 
his  compass  that  it  was  taking  a  de- 
cided trend  to  the  right 

That -night  was  spent  in  a  friendly 
cave  which  Arbuthnot  thought  he  re- 
membered visiting  in  one  of  his  former 
journeys,  and  the  fact  gave  him  con- 
siderable encouragement,  as  showing 
that  they  must  at  last  be  approaching 
Mr.  Brooke's  route.  It  was  true  that 
much  valuable  time  had  been  unavoid- 
ably wasted,  but  once  in  the  right 
path,  Arbuthnot  could  not  help  hoping 
that  the  easier  travelling,  and  the  prob- 
ability that  the  larger  party  had  been 
detained  by  the  fog,  would  render  it 
possible  to  overtake  them.  Much 
sooner  than  he  expected  the  next  day, 
they  came  upon  a  well-trodden  path 
leading  inland  from  the  river  and  the 
road,  up  the  bed  of  a  nullah.  The  fog 
made  it  impossible  to  distinguish  land- 
marks, but  he  had  felt  certain  that 
when  they  first  struck  the  nullah  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  down  it  for 
some  distance  before  coming  on  the 
path,  which  left  it  and  struck  to  the 
south-west  at  a  point  about  two  miles 
from  the  road.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  their  devious  course  of  the  day  be- 
fore must  have  confused  his  reckoning, 
and  brought  him  much  nearer  to  the 
road  than  he  had  imagined,  and  he 
turned  cheerfully  to  the  left,  promising 
Janie  that  a  few  minutes  would  bring 
them  to  the  right  path,  and  that  when 
they  had  gone  in  the  new  direction  for 
about  an  hour  they  would  come  to  a 
most  satisfactory  cave,  where  there 
ought  to  be  some  dry  wood  for  a  fire, 
"unless  Brooke  and  his  lot  have  used 
it  all  up." 

But  after  an  hour's  walking  the  new 
path  had  not  appeared,  and  still  the 
marks  of  many  feet  led  up  the  nullah. 
Could  they  have  missed  the  place?  Ar- 
buthnot wondered;  but  if  so,  whose 
were  the  footprints?  Could  it  be  that 
Mr.  Brooke  and  his  party  had  found 
the  path  blocked,  possibly  by  another 


landslip,  and  had  had  to  make  their 
way  round?  This  was  a  dreadful  pos- 
sibility, and  Arbuthnot  resolved  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  Janie  for  the  pres- 
ent. But  evening  was  coming  on,  and 
some  sort  of  shelter  from  the  fog  and 
darkness  ought  to  be  found.  He  was 
at  his  wits'  end,  when  Janie  pointed  out 
a  curious  lightening  of  the  gloom  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  nullah — rather 
a  change  in  the  color  of  the  fog  than 
an  appreciable  relief  from  it. 

"There  must  be  a  break  there,"  she 
sa Id.  "Surely  that  would  be  the  sun- 
set?" 

"I  don't  know.  We  could  hardly 
see  the  sunset  at  that  level  from  where 
we  are  standing.     It  might  be  a  fire." 

"Mr.  Brooke's?"  cried  Janie  joyfully. 

"We'll  hope  so.  Yes,  the  path  turns 
here.  It's  not  my  path,  of  course,  but 
he  may  have  found  another.  Shall  we 
risk  it?  Will  you  wait  here  while  I  go 
forward  and  scout?" 

"But  who  else  would  have  a  fire 
here?  Oh,  don't  leave  me;  it  would  be 
so  dreadful  alone  in  the  fog.  Let  me 
come." 

*At  a  loss  what  to  do,  Arbuthnot 
yielded,  and  helped  her  down  into 
the  torrent-bed — which  seemed  to  have 
been  often  crossed  just  here — and  up 
the  other  side,  the  faint  glow  in  front 
of  them  becoming  more  pronounced  as 
they  advanced.  They  stood  panting 
at  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent,  and  be- 
fore they  had  found  breath  to  utter  a 
word,  a  hoarse  voice  challenged  them, 
and  Arbuthnot  found  a  bayonet  at  his 
breast.  With  a  presence  of  mind 
which  Janie  could  never  sufficiently  ad- 
mire, he  answered  in  Hindustani,  hur- 
ried, entreating,  broken  with  terror,  be- 
seechiug  mercy.  His  speech  gave  her 
a  moment  to  collect  herself,  and  she 
stopped  him  with  a  curt  command  in 
Hindustani,  then  addressed  the  sentry 
in  English. 

"Please  take  me  to  your  officer.  I 
am  an  English  lady,  and  this  is  my  ser- 
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vnnt.  We  have  lost  our  way  in  the 
mountains." 

The  words  were  unintelligible,  but 
the  tone  was  not,  though  Arbuthnot 
averred  afterwards  that  the  sentry 
thought  Janie  was  demanding  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  on  her  way.  Still  keep- 
ing his  bayonet  pointed,  the  man  jerked 
his  left  thumb  over  his  shoulder, 
growled  out  a  word  or  two  which  Ja- 
nie interpreted  as  a  command  to  pro- 
ceed, and  on  their  obeying,  stepped 
nimbly  behind  them,  evidently  deter- 
mined not  to  be  attacked  in  the  rear. 
Another  sentry  challenged  them  before 
they  had  gone  far  along  the  rocky  path, 
and  before  long  they  were  met  by  a 
guard  headed  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer.  The  guard  surrounded  them 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  escorted  them 
through  a  narrow  passage  in  the  rock, 
through  which  came  the  glow  of  the 
fire  they  had  seen.  There  were  several 
fires  burning  in  the  cup-like  hollow 
they  now  entered,  and  the  forms  of 
men  could  be  seen  round  them  dimly 
in  the  fog.  How  large  the  place  was, 
or  what  was  the  size  of  the  force  it 
;accommodated,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish, but  habitations  of  various 
kinds  were  visible — a  few  tents,  and  a 
number  of  huts  sunk  into  the  ground 
or  built  of  loose  stones  piled  together. 
Two  or  three  officers  met  the  prisoners 
and  their  guard,  and  an  informal  in- 
quiry ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  sentry  from  the  brink  of  the  nullah 
appeared  to  receive  hearty  commenda- 
tion. Then  one  of  the  officers,  evi- 
dently the  captain,  turned  to  Arbuth- 
not and  put  some  questions  to  him  in 
Scythian,  only  to  be  met  by  a  torrent  of 
eager,  deprecating  Hindustani.  Once 
more  Janie  put  him  aside  with  a  regal 
gesture. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said  in  French,  "I 
don't  know  why  my  servant  is  to  be 
terrified  in  this  way.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  answer  any  questions  you  wish  to 
ask.      It  is  true  that  necessity,  rather 


than  choice,  has  made  me  your  guest, 
but  I  can  assure  you  one  welcomes  the 
sight  of  civilized  people  after  a  week 
in  the  mountains.  Ah,  how  delightful 
to  see  a  fire  again!  May  I  warm  my 
hands?" 

To  her  surprise  the  captain  made  a 
movement  to  stop  her,  but  contented 
himself  with  walking  beside  her  to  the 
fire  and  watching  her  narrowly  as  she 
knelt  down  and  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  the  blaze.  It  did  not  strike  her 
why  the  action  should  appear  sus- 
picious, and  she  chattered  on. 

"You  will  grant  us  shelter  for  to- 
night, monsieur?  It  is  not  much  we 
ask — the  smallest  tent,  a  hut  even.  My 
servant  is  accustomed  to  sleeping  out 
of  doors,  and  I  have  learnt  by  this  time 
to  sleep  on  the  ground.  Then  we  will 
go  on  and  not  trouble  you." 

The  captain  seemed  to  be  struggling 
with  uncontrollable  emotion.  "But 
yes,  mademoiselle;  we  will  certainly 
grant  you  shelter  for  the  night,"  he 
said. 

"Thank  you  so  much.  And  perhaps 
— something  to  eat?" 

"Mademoiselle  is  starving!"  said  a 
younger  officer  reproachfully,  "and  we 
bring  her  here  to  watch  our  fellows 
at  supper." 

"If  mademoiselle  would  honor  us  by 
becoming  our  guest?"  suggested  the 
captain,  with  a  certain  hint  of  irony 
that  kept  Janie's  fears  on  the  alert. 
But  at  least  she  had  turned  these  men's 
attention  from  Arbuthnot  to  herself, 
which  was  the  point  of  chief  impor- 
tance. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  she  re- 
plied, rising  promptly.  "One  does  not 
fare  luxuriously  in  the  mountains, 
messieurs." 

"Mademoiselle  comes  all  the  way 
from  Gajnipur?"  asked  the  captain, 
leading  the  way  towards  one  of  the 
tents. 

"But  no,  monsieur — from  Bala,  on 
the  contrary.       I  am  attached  to  the 
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mission  hospital  you  see  as  you  come 
-down  the  road  from  Bala-tarin." 

"Ah,  where  that  proUg6  of  the  Gen- 
eral's is  being  nursed — young  what's- 
his-name?"  growled  the  captain. 

"Count  Evgueni  Filaretovitch  Kra- 
sinsky,"  replied  Janie  unsuspiciously, 
and  only  then  perceived  that  she  had 
■escaped  a  trap.  The  captain  spoke 
more  politely  as  he  lifted  the  flap  of 
the  tent 

"This  tent  was  prepared  for — a  dis- 
tinguished personage — who  has  not  yet 
arrived.  Until  he  does,  it  is  entirely  at 
the  service  of  mademoiselle.  Supper 
will  be  ready  in  five  minutes." 

Even  Arbuthnot  was  astonished  by 
the  change  which  Janie,  impelled  by 
the  feeling  that  everything  depended 
on  her,  contrived  to  effect  in  her  out- 
ward appearance  in  that  Ave  minutes. 
The  ever-useful  hold-all  provided  her 
with  a  cap,  collar,  and  cuffs,  and  a  Red 
•Cross  brassard,  together  with  an  apron 
which  concealed  her  muddy  skirt,  and 
she  had  discarded  the  unlovely  sandals 
In  favor  of  shoes.  The  captain  and 
his  subordinate  welcomed  her  with  en- 
thusiasm, insisted  on  introducing  a  low- 
ering youth  with  a  hangdog  expres- 
sion who  they  told  her  was  the  surgeon, 
and  escorted  her  at  once  to  the  mess- 
tent.  They  were  the  only  officers  left 
In  the  camp,  they  informed  her. 

"But  how  is  this?"  demanded  the  cap- 
tain, as  Arbuthnot  followed  them  in. 
*4Do  your  servants  take  their  places  at 
table  with  their  employers,  mademoi- 
selle?" 

"Monsieur!"  exclaimed  Janie,  with 
all  the  scandalized  displeasure  she 
•could  assume.  "My  servant  was  about 
to  wait  on  me  during  the  meal,  as  our 
■custom  is.  But  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will 
•dispense  with  his  services." 

"By  no  means,  mademoiselle.  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  species  of  practi- 
cal Christianity  usual  in  the  missions," 
said  the  captain,  with  perfect  coolness, 
and  Janie  realized  that  she  was  by  no 


means  out  of  the  wood  yet.  She  took 
her  seat  on  the  camp-chair  to  which 
he  handed  her,  the  lieutenant  being  ac- 
commodated with  a  box  instead,  and 
Arbuthnot  stood  behind  her  as  though 
to  the  manner  born.  For  a  time  the 
officers  vied  with  each  other  in  keeping 
their  guest's  plate  supplied,  and  then, 
without  any  warning,  the  captain  in- 
quired casually — 

"And  pray,  mademoiselle,  why  did 
you  leave  Bala?" 

Honesty  was  the  only  policy  for  Ja- 
nie. but  her  heart  beat  faster  as  she 
answered,  trying  to  adopt  the  same 
tone.  "You  see,  monsieur,  I  was  sus- 
I>ected  of  helping  some  English  pris- 
oners to  escape,  and  I  was  frightened." 

The  captain  looked  unfeignedly  as- 
tonished. "And  may  one  ask  whether 
the  suspicion  was  justified?"  he  in- 
quired. 

Janie  considered  the  question  before 
answering.  "No,  monsieur,  I  did  not 
help  them  to  escape,"  she  said;  "but  I 
sent  a  message  to  warn  them  that  I 
feared  their  plan  was  discovered." 

"And  that  might  have  deterred  them 
instead  of  assisting  them?"  smiled  the 
captain.  "I  wonder  you  didn't  de- 
mand a  reward  instead  of  punishment, 
mademoiselle." 

"I  don't  expect  either,"  said  Janie, 
hoping  her  smile  was  as  natural  as  his. 
"All  I  ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  pass." 

"All?  so  little!"  sighed  the  captain. 
"But  in  war-time  a  little  may  mean  a 
great  deal.  I  fear,  mademoiselle,  that 
in  your  hurry  you  may  have  come  away 
without  the  formality  of  obtaining  a 
pass?" 

"Yes,  I  did,"  confessed  Janie.  "But 
I  thought  you  had  a  way  of  letting 
non-combatants  pass  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  or  something  of  that  kind?" 

The  captain  laughed  outright.  "But 
not  without  a  pass,  mademoiselle.  And 
even  if  you  had  one,  I  regret  to  say  we 
could  not  let  you  go  on  now  that  you 
have   wandered  here.       For  you   see, 
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mademoiselle,  we  are  modest  people, 
we  here.  We  do  not  wish  our  location 
published  abroad.  In  fact,  we  are  here 
incognito" 

"Oh!*'  said  Janie,  as  innocently  as  she 
could,  "Do  you  mean  that  I  must  stay 
here  too,  then?" 

"Since  it  is  impossible  for  the  mo- 
ment for  you  to  return  to  Bala,  made- 
moiselle. I  am  sorry  to  say  you  must. 
But  rest  assured  that  whatever  we  can 
do  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  camp-life 
for  a  lady  of  so  much  spirit  and  intrep- 
idity shall  be  done.  I  am  sure  our 
worthy  doctor  will  also  be  delighted  to 
welcome  the  advice  of  such  an  author- 
ity in  the  regulation  of  his  hospital/' 

"Oh,  I  should  be  delighted  if  I  could 
help  in  any  way,"  said  Janie,  glancing 
at  the  doctor,  who  scowled.  There- 
after she  felt  as  if  the  sword  of  Damo- 
cles hung  over  her,  and  it  was  a  relief 
when  she  was  allowed  to  retire  to  her 
tent.  A  disagreeable  surprise  awaited 
her  there,  however,  for  her  belongings 
had  evidently  been  searched.  She 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  suspicious 
among  them,  but  it  was  unpleasant  to 
And  that  even  Eleanor's  photograph, 
which  fitted  into  a  little  pocket  in  the 
cover  of   her  Bible,   had   been   rudely 


taken  out  and  examined.  Presently 
she  heard  Arbuthnot  moving  about  at 
the  door  of  the  tent,  and  holding  out 
her  shoes,  which  had  become  mouldy 
In  the  cave,  she  spoke  to  him  in  Hin- 
dustani. 

"I  am  ready  to  escape  the  moment 
you  call  me.  I  shall  sleep  in  my  san- 
dals and  everything." 

Arbuthnot  took  the  shoes,  and  grum- 
bled, "They're  posting  a  special  sentry 
over  the  tent.      I've  been  searched." 

"So  have  my  things.  Did  they  find 
anything  on  you?"  She  took  back  one 
of  the  shoes,  and  indicated  the  worst 
patch  of  mould. 

"There  was  nothing  to  find,  but  they 
took  away  my  knife  and  revolver  and 
compass.  The  climbing-pole,  of  course, 
they  had  already." 

"But  why  is  it?  What  do  they 
think?" 

"They  think,"  said  Arbuthnot,  receiv- 
ing the  shoe  again  and  examining  it 
sceptically,  "that  you  are  a  very  clever 
spy  carrying  a  secret  message." 

Janie  was  thunderstruck.  "But  I 
thought  I  bad  got  on  so  well!"  she  said. 
He  looked  at  her  with  great  solemnity. 

"It  didn't  occur  to  you  that  you  were 
overdoing  it  just  a  little?"  he  said. 

Sydney  V.  drier. 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  MODERN  ART  CRITICISM. 


The  function  of  criticism,  we  often 
hear,  is  to  explain  and  analyze,  to  help 
us  to  appreciate  and  savor  what  has 
been  already  produced  rather  than  to 
produce  something  fresh.  Nothing  ever 
came  out  of  criticism;  the  critical  fac- 
ulty must  follow  the  creative,  it  cannot 
precede  it.  These  are  common  sayings, 
and  if  we  look  to  the  great  creative 
epochs  of  the  past  they  seem  to  be  jus- 
tified—at least  one  does  not  gather 
that  the  great  Greek  creative  epoch,  or 


the  Renaissance  epoch,  was  accompan- 
ied by  any  adequately  vigorous  and 
profound  philosophy  of  criticism.  Crit- 
icism came  afterwards,  when  the  crea- 
tive faculty  had  shown  the  way,  and 
proceeded  to  analyze  and  explain  what 
had  been  done;  but  certainly  it  did  not 
initiate  nor  even  direct  and  superin- 
tend either  movement.  We  must  allow 
due  weight  to  these  precedents,  but 
they  do  not  in  themselves  decide  the 
question.    The  mere  fact  that  the  ere* 
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ative  faculty,  in  the  periods  of  its  high- 
est activity  in  the  past,  has  proceeded 
on  its  own  intuition  and  without  aid 
from  the  critical  faculty  is  not  in  itself 
proof  positive  that  it  must  always  pro- 
ceed eo.  Suppose  It  were  shown  that 
circumstances  during  the  Greek  and 
Renaissance  movements  were  such  as 
necessarily  to  keep  before  the  eye  of 
art  one  fixed  and  definite  standpoint, 
and,  moreover,  were  such  as  to  impose 
certain  salutary  restrictions  and  lim- 
itations, so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  artist  to  wander  into  exuberance 
and  redundancy,  then  it  might  not 
seem  unaccountable  that  those  move- 
ments should  have  developed  in  the 
way  they  did,  with  such  coherence  and 
sense  of  purpose,  even  though  they  had 
no  conscious  critical  reasoning  to  aid 
them.  And  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
in  our  day  these  circumstances  were 
changed,  that  the  fixed  and  definite 
standpoint  was  swept  away  and  the 
salutary  restrictions  and  limitations  re- 
moved, so  that  these  influences  oper- 
ated no  longer  towards  the  evolution  of 
an  art  epoch;  then  we  might,  perhaps, 
come  to  see  the  critical  faculty  in  a 
new  light.  We  might  come  to  see  in 
it  the  substitute,  the  natural  and  only 
possible  substitute,  for  circumstances 
which  in  earlier  civilizations  had  built 
up  the  greatest  eras  of  creative  art. 
We  might  come  to  see  In  it  a  means 
of  inculcating,  in  the  form  of  a  ra- 
tional theory,  the  discipline  and  stabil- 
ity of  purpose  which  those  vanished 
circumstances  once  imposed  automati- 
cally. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  modern  art 
that  to  an  entire  doubt  as  to  its  own 
aims  and  principles  it  unites  an  extra- 
ordinarily highly-developed  gift  of 
manual  dexterity  and  great  technical 
knowledge.  It  can  paint  or  carve  any- 
thing It  likes  exactly  in  the  manner  it 
likes;  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
know  in  the  least  what  to  paint  or 
carve,  or  with  what  purpose  to  paint 


or  carve  it.  This  combination  of  a 
practised  and  fluent  hand  with  a 
vaguely  groping  and  distracted  mind 
Is  comparatively  new  in  the  history  of 
art.  Its  consequences  have  only  been 
realized  since  the  successful  pre- 
Raphaelite  revolt  against  authority  and 
law  let  loose  upon  us  the  whole  flood 
of  a  hitherto  controlled  and  organized 
dexterity.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
junction is  a  natural  one,  for  the  very 
possession  of  unlimited  powers  of  exe- 
cution Is  bound  to  render  the  task  of 
evolving  a  sound  and  authoritative 
theory  of  art  in  some  ways  more  diffi- 
cult. In  the  rise  of  an  art,  when  its 
attempts  to  express  life  are  attended 
by  a  very  slowly-yielding  ignorance  of 
how  to  express  anything  at  all,  and  by 
a  total  lack  of  fluency  and  facility  in 
execution,  this  very  ignorance  and  lack 
of  fluency  are  a  safeguard  to  it.  They 
keep  it  in  the  right  way  because  they 
insure  that  all  subjects  and  objects  de- 
lineated shall  be  such  as  possess  un- 
usual importance  and  significance,  such 
as  strike  the  artists'  attention  with  pe- 
culiar and  reiterated  force,  and  which 
it  is  worth  making  a  determined  effort 
to  portray.  In  this  way  a  slowly-mov- 
ing and  laborious  art  is  driven  by  its 
own  shortcomings  to  practise  methods 
of  selection.  It  is  saved  from  the  acci- 
dental and  the  trivial,  from  distracting 
detail  and  meaningless  superfluity,  not 
because  it  knows  better  than  to  yield 
to  their  solicitations,  but  because  it 
does  not  iwssess  the  skill  to  depict  such 
things.  It  goes  right  because  it  can- 
not go  wrong.  Throughout  the  earlier 
stages  at  least  of  the  Greek  epoch,  as 
throughout  the  Renaissance,  it  is  very 
apparent  that  sculptor  and  painter  are 
steadied  and  kept  to  a  certain  path  be- 
cause this  is  their  easiest  course.  They 
do  not  wander,  they  do  not  indulge  in 
those  individual  eccentricities  and 
whims  which  effectually  disperse  the 
force  of  a  creative  movement,  simply 
because  they  cannot.      The  hand  has 
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not  acquired  the  facility  of  execution 
which  will  permit  of  the  representation 
of  such  slight  themes. 

If  the  reader  will  glance  at  the  course 
of  Italian  painting  from  Giotto  to 
Raphael,  he  will  easily  perceive  how 
the  most  fruitful  and  powerful  tradi- 
tion in  Christian  art  was  shepherded 
for  generations  by  the  ignorance  and 
lack  of  dexterity  of  its  practitioners. 
The  development  of  painting  in  Italy 
keeps  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculty.  It  has  its 
rise  in  the  first  movement  of  in- 
tellect; and  as  intellect  moves  on 
step  by  step,  widening  the  range  of  its 
observation  and  interest,  so  painting 
moves  hand  in  hand  with  it,  recording 
its  conquests,  and  in  its  own  artistic 
progress  registering  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  age.  The  limitations  in 
early  Renaissance  painting  are  limita- 
tions in  intellectual  development.  They 
stand  for  the,  as  yet,  dark  places  of 
the  mind  and  chronicle  the  steps  of  a 
transition  from  a  state  of  intellectual 
indifference  to  a  state  of  complete  in- 
tellectual sensibility. 

This  mental  transition  and  the  de- 
grees by  which  it  Is  accomplished  are 
the  governing  factors  in  Renaissance 
art.  A  "great  intellectual  awakening/' 
as  we  call  the  Renaissance,  implies  an 
aroused  consciousness  of  the  character, 
form  and  substance  of  things.  It  sub- 
stitutes for  the  vague  acceptance  of 
appearances  common  to  the  pre-intellec- 
tual  age  an  active  examination  of 
structure  and  contents,  and  for  indefi- 
nite emotions  definite  ideas.  "Moving 
about  in  worlds  not  realized"  may  ex- 
press the  mental  attitude  of  a  pre-intel- 
lectual  age;  to  realize  the  world  Is  the 
task  of  intellect. 

And  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  task 
mind  and  eye  work  together  and  con- 
stantly act  and  re-act  upon  each  other. 
He  who  looks  at  things  with  the  eye 
of  intellect  sees  them  with  a  new  pre- 
cision and  accuracy.    He  is  driven  by 


the  intellect  itself  so  to  see  them.  In- 
tent on  probing  into  the  nature  of 
things,  on  divining  their  purpose  and 
composition,  and  whence  they  came 
and  whither  they  are  going,  and  a 
thousand  other  facts  about  them,  the 
intellect  must  needs  in  all  these  matters 
employ  the  eye  to  collect  data  for  it, 
and  this  in  turn  results  in  a  new  dis- 
cernment and  discriminative  power  im- 
parted to  the  sense  of  sight  So  that 
the  desires  of  the  mind  to  distinguish 
"accurately  and  define  exactly  grow  by 
degrees  into  unconscious  properties  of 
vision,  and  seeing  with  the  mind,  as  it 
may  be  called,  becomes  seeing  in  a 
new  and  more  positive  sense  of  the 
word. 

One  main  effect,  then,  of  that  great 
intellectual  awakening  which  we  date 
from  the  Renaissance  was  that  it 
taught  men  to  see  in  the  intellectual 
way,  with  a  new  exactitude  and  dis- 
crimination, and  with  a  suddenly  en- 
hanced comprehension  of  the  reality  of 
what  they  looked  at.  But  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  intellectual  awak- 
ening itself  came  all  at  once.  Men  did 
not  get  up  one  fine  morning  and  gaze 
about  them  with  a  full-fledged  curios- 
ity which  embraced  equally  all  objects 
in  view.  No,  the  awakening  came  grad- 
ually, and  step  by  step.  It  challenged 
the  most  obviously  interesting  and  im- 
portant things  first,  and  by  degrees  ex- 
tended its  survey  to  others  more  re- 
mote. Now  the  most  obviously  inter- 
esting and  important  thing  to  mankind 
is  man.  Accordingly  it  is  upon  man 
that  dawning  intellectual  curiosity  first 
concentrates  its  attention.  Man's  as- 
pect and  appearance,  the  motives  of  his 
conduct,  the  causes  of  his  happiness  or 
unhappiness,  his  past  history  and  fu- 
ture fate,  the  evil  or  beneficent  in- 
fluences that  attend  upon  him,  these 
are  the  questions  which  the  conscious 
attention  that  springs  from  Intellect 
first  proceeds  to  examine.  Love  of  hu- 
man intercourse  and  delight  in  human 
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society  are  the  most  attractive  charac- 
teristics of  what,  for  this  reason,  has 
been  well  called  the  Humanist  move- 
ment As  a  matter  of  mental  culture 
and  thought,  this  central ity  of  man 
gave  a  definite  point  of  view  to  the 
intellectuallsm  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
importance  and  significance  of  all  ob- 
jects were  calculated  in  terms  of  hu- 
man relationship.  Those  things  which 
partook  intimately  of  the  human  lot 
were  more  important;  those  which  re- 
motely affected  it  were  less  important; 
while  those  which  were  so  far  removed 
as  to  be  apparently  cut  off  from  It  al- 
together were  devoid  of  any  impor- 
tance or  significance  whatever. 

This  is  the  course  of  development  fol- 
lowed by  the  Renaissance  intellectually. 
Man  was  the  source  of  interest,  and 
things  outside  man  derived  their  inter- 
est from  the  closeness  of  their  connec- 
tion with  him.  Moreover,  this  interest 
was  conferred  in  several  well-marked 
degrees  of  intensity.  After  man  him- 
self, the  next  In  order  of  things  that 
conscious  attention  begins  to  investi- 
gate Is  man's  own  handiwork;  every- 
thing man  had  made  and  constructed 
and  is  daily  making  and  constructing, 
his  clothes  and  jewels,  his  pots  and 
pans,  his  utensils  and  ornaments,  his 
churches  and  palaces,  all  these  things 
the  newly-awakened  curiosity  begins 
to  turn  over  and  examine,  eager  to 
comprehend  their  laws  of  construction, 
and  analyze  their  adaptability  to  their 
several  ends.  This  is  the  first  step,  and 
then,  after  a  considerable  pause,  awak- 
ened curiosity  finds  time  to  turn  from 
man  and  man's  creations  to  the  nature 
around  him.  First  it  reaches  out  to 
those  features  which  form  what  we 
call  tame  nature,  the  nature  of  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds,  closely  bound  up 
with  the  daily  habits  of  men;  and  then 
it  goes  on  slowly  and  tentatively  to  deal 
with  remoter  objects  and  certain  as- 
pects *>f  wild  nature.  Anyone  even 
cursorily  acquainted  with  the  Renais- 


sance will  recognize  these  stages  In 
its  progress.  He  will  agree  that  man 
himself  is  the  centre  and  source  of  in- 
terest of  the  whole  movement;  that 
from  this  centre  Interest  overflowed  first 
on  to  man's  creations,  taking  effect  in 
the  many-sided  activity  in  art  and 
craftsmanship  we  are  all  so  familiar 
with,  and  next  to  that  humanised  side 
of  nature  which  could  be  associated 
with  pleasant  society  and  culture  and 
the  walks  and  talks  of  scholars.  A  so- 
ciety which  Identifies  man  as  its  cen- 
tre and  source  of  interest  is  bound  to 
follow  these  lines  of  development,  and 
indeed  in  the  series  of  expansions 
through  which  it  moved,  Italian  intel- 
lectuallsm was  only  following  the  ear- 
lier intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks. 

Now  this  intellectual  expansion,  with 
Its  gradual  conquests  and  ordered  mo- 
tion, is  what  determines  the  course  of 
Renaissance  painting.  The  capacity  to 
represent  figures  and  objects  and  land- 
scapes as  they  are,  to  transfer  their 
miniature  appearance  to  canvas,  is  an 
intellectual  capacity.  We  spoke  just 
now  of  that-  sharpening  of  the  sight, 
that  sense  of  exact  and  conscious  scru- 
tiny, which  the  awakened  mind  be- 
stows upon  the  eye.  This  it  is  which 
confers  the  power  of  natural  represen- 
tation, for  to  draw  things  as  they  are 
requires  that  realization  of  their  ap- 
pearance and  structure  which  only  in- 
tellectual comprehension  gives.  This 
is  a  statement  which  we  can  easily 
verify.  The  broad  and  general  differ- 
ence between  Eastern  and  Western  life 
is  that  the  former,  however  richly  en- 
dowed with  emotional  qualities,  lacks 
the  Western  intellectuallsm.  The  whole 
civilization  of  the  East  is  compara- 
tively deficient  in  the  practical,  logical, 
rational  characteristics  of  the  West. 
The  contrast  between  Western  and 
Eastern  politics,  Western  and  Eastern 
governments,  Western  and  Eastern  his- 
tory. Western  and  Eastern  literature 
and  learning  and  science  is  that  the 
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former  all  show  powerful  truces  of  the 
rule  of  intellect,  whereas  the  latter  do 
not.  This  is  a  fact  so  placarded 
across  the  face  of  the  universe  as  not 
I  think,  to  admit  of  question.  Now 
glance  through  Oriental  art  and  ob- 
serve how  the  effects  of  this  intellec- 
tual want  make  themselves  felt.  Look 
at  the  groups  of  animals  and  land- 
scapes, but  more  especially  at  the  hu- 
man figures,  in  Chinese  art,  in  Japan- 
ese art,  in  Indian  art.  In  Persian  art. 
and  in  the  old  art  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  The  same  disability  links 
them  all  together,  a  lack,  namely,  of 
the  power  of  natural  representation.  I 
am  aware  of  the  slight  qualifications 
which  have  to  be  introduced  to  this 
general  statement,  and  that  here  and 
there  in  regard  to  certain  objects  or 
animals  the  power  of  natural  represen- 
tation has  been  attained  by  Orientals. 
But  in  the  main  the  statement  is  true. 
Incapable  of  natural  representation,  the 
Oriental  is  driven  to  suggest  the  orig- 
inals by  arbitrary  formulas  and  con- 
ventions, perpetually  reiterated  and  ar- 
ranged, much  as  a  child  might  arrange 
them  who  was  ignorant  of  foreshorten- 
ing and  perspective,  in  fiat  detachment 
like  the  pattern  on  a  wall  paper.  This 
naive  and  unreal  character,  running  all 
through  Oriental  art,  opposes  the  whole 
mass  of  it  to  the  whole  mass  of  West- 
ern art  which  reproduces  things  as 
they  actually  appear.  No  doubt  the 
rudiments  of  vision  are  the  same  in  an 
Oriental  as  in  a  European,  but  the 
Oriental  is  not  conscious  of  how  he 
sees.  He  does  not  see  with  the  brain; 
that  keen,  analytical  quality  of  sight 
which  arises,  as  we  said,  from  the  eye 
being  used  as  an  instrument  of  the  in- 
tellect, is  absent  from  his  vision;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  power  of 
natural  representation  is  abseut  from 
his  art.  These  two— intellectual  devel- 
opment and  the  i>ower  of  natural  rep- 
resentation—are Indissoluble.  When- 
ever and   wherever  a  race  exhibits  in 


its  life  and  literature  the  marks  of  in- 
tellectual capacity,  its  art  will  exhibit 
knowledge  of  natural  representation. 
Whenever  and  wherever  a  race  fails  in 
intellectual  power,  however  great  its 
progress  along  emotional  lines,  it  will 
fail  in  art  to  represent  naturally.  You 
can  only  get  out  of  art  what  life  puts 
into  it.  The  contribution  of  Intellect  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Oriental  art  because 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Oriental  life. 

The  power  then  to  reproduce  a  thing 
pictorial ly  in  its  real  likeness  depends 
upon  an  intellectual  realization  of  it. 
We  shall  not  be  able  to  draw  and  paint 
it  correctly  until  we  have  that  realiza- 
tion; but  as  soon  as  we  attain  to  such 
a  realization  we  shall  be  able  to  draw 
and  paint  it.  Now  the  awakening  of 
intellect,  as  was  pointed  out  came  by 
degrees;  therefore,  since  the  power  to 
draw  rightly  depends  on  intellect,  that 
too.  must  come  by  degrees.  The 
awakening  intellect  extended  itself  in 
successive,  more  or  less  definable,  ra- 
diations from  man,  its  source  and  cen- 
tre, to  man's  handiwork,  from  man's 
handiwork  to  familiar  and  domesti- 
cated nature  and  finally  to  more  remote 
and  wilder  nature.  The  power  to  draw 
rightly  must  follow  the  same  lines  of 
development. 

It  should  be  easy  to  show,  in  brief 
outline,  that  it  did  so.  So  long  as  the 
Byzantine  tradition  lasts,  nothing,  not 
even  the  figures,  is  realized  intellec- 
tually. The  attitudes,  stiff  and  angu- 
lar, are  not  real  attitudes.  The  long 
cadaverous  faces  are  not  real  faces. 
The  reiteration  of  the  same  stereotyped 
features  allies  such  treatment  with  the 
Oriental  in  all  ages.  Intellect  has  not 
got  hold  of  the  subject  matter  of  these 
drawings.  It  is  before  the  awakening. 
Ere  the  thirteenth  century  is  out,  how- 
ever, there  are  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing change.  These  first  occur  In  the  fig- 
ures, which  begin  to  break  their  flat; 
hieroglyphical  postures  and  come  to 
life.    They  soon  appear  In  various  attt- 
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tudes  instead  of  always  in  the  same  at- 
titude, they  are  of  various  types  in- 
stead of  always  the  same  type,  and 
the  faces  express  various  intelligible 
human  emotions  instead  of  no  emotions 
at  all  They  move  and  act,  stiffly  it  is 
true  and  within  a  very  limited  range 
of  movement;  still  the  consciousness  of 
their  real  nature  begins  to  stir  in  them. 
It  is,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  for  one 
who  looks  upon  art  as  the  expression 
of  life,  the  most  touching  and  pathetic 
movement  in  the  whole  of  her  history. 
Of  all  discoveries  none  ever  brought  in 
such  immediate,  rich  results  as  the  dis- 
covery of  man  by  man.  The  interest 
of  man,  of  the  motives,  emotions  and 
ideas  that  stir  his  mind,  that  change, 
and  are  to  be  traced  in,  the  expression 
of  his  face,  that  prompt  the  appropri- 
ate postures  of  his  body  and  gestures 
of  his  limbs,  all  this,  the  intimate,  in- 
tellectual consciousness  of  all  this,  is 
the  new  stimulus  which  the  mind  of 
the  age  is  applying  to  the  eye.  It  is  a 
time  of  extraordinarily  keen  delight  in 
human  fellowship  and  intercourse,  a 
time  when  the  pleasures  of  society  be- 
gin to  be  first  consciously  felt  and  then 
to  be  cultivated  and  enhanced.  A  new 
ideal  of  life  and  manners,  a  new  com- 
prehension and  power  of  sympathy,  a 
new  gentleness  and  urbanity  are  com- 
ing into  being.  We  conceive  the  youth 
of  the  Renaissance  gazing  at  each  other 
with  eyes  in  which  delight  and  a 
dawning  recognition  are  dispelling  the 
old  insensibility.  Such  was  the  gaze 
by  which  the  Oriental  emaciations  of 
Byzantine  art  were  roused  to  life. 
"Those  are  not  real  cheeks,  real  cheeks 
are  round  and  ruddy.  Those  are  not 
real  eyes,  nor  that  a  real  body,  nor  are 
those  limbs  and  hands  and  feet  real." 
Thus  the  artist  felt;  but  before  he,  as 
spokesman  of  his  age,  felt  it,  what  a 
new  power  of  observation  must  have 
come  into  men's  eyes,  and  with  how 
hitherto  unfelt  a  desire  to  appreciate 
the   significance   and    beauty  of    faces 


and  forms  and  expression  and  gestures 
must  men  and  women  in  those  days 
have  begun  to  gaze  at  each  other! 

This  is  the  first  step.  Man  lives  for 
man  in  real  life,  and  forthwith  man 
begins  tq  live  for  the  artist  on  his  can- 
vas. But  not  much  else  lives.  For  the 
most  part  the  blank  cold  background, 
blotting  out  all  save  the  figures,  still 
meets  the  claims  of  the  universe  with  a 
blank  negation.  Soon,  however,  inter- 
est spreads.  The  works  of  men's  hands 
form,  as  we  said,  the  next  sphere  it  is 
to  conquer,  and  of  such  works  that 
which  far  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  es- 
timation of  citizens  so  proud  of  the 
civic  dignity  and  grandeur  of  their  sev- 
eral cities  as  the  Italians,  was  necessa- 
rily architecture.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Renaissance,  architecture, 
as  must  be  the  case  in  all  great  epochs 
of  art,  was  the  pursuit  and  industry 
which  most  engaged  attention,  and  the 
new  spirit  that  thenceforth  began  to 
animate  this  art  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  change  of  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  age.  It  is  true  that  the  en- 
thusiasm which  backed  up  the  name- 
less Gothic  architects  and  master  ma- 
sons was  at  least  as  powerful  and  uni- 
versal as  that  which  encouraged  Bru- 
nei leschi  or  Bramante.  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  notice  is  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  two  enthusiasms  is  totally 
different.  The  mediaeval  enthusiasm  is 
emotional,  the  Renaissance  enthusiasm 
intellectual.  The  Gothic  cathedrals 
grew  spontaneously  as  unpremeditated, 
unreasoned  expressions  of  feeling  and 
temperament.  The  Renaissance  build- 
ings are  carefully  adjusted,  logical 
structures,  planned  to  produce  inten- 
tional effects  of  symmetry  or  grandeur. 
Whether  they  produce  those  effects 
need  not  be  considered;  all-  we  have  to 
observe  is  that,  with  the  Renaissance, 
we  come  all  at  once  to  a  reasoning, 
self -conscious,  self-analyzing  style  of 
architecture,  a  style  which  sets  itself 
to   handle   and   examine    intellectually 
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the    problems    contained    in    the    art. 

Architecture,  then,  was  the  branch  of 
man's  handiwork  which,  in  the  Renais- 
sance age,  especially  attracted  the  in- 
tellectual interest  which  alone  makes  a 
thing  realizable  and  paintable  to  the 
artist. 

Accordingly  it  is  the  subject  in 
which,  after  the  figures,  painting 
makes  most  decisive  and  earliest  prog- 
ress. Before  the  thirteenth  century  is 
out  architectural  accessories  are  intro- 
duced as  a  setting  to  the  awakening 
figures.  They  are  invariably  executed 
with  a  new  care  and  closeness  of  at- 
tention, the  mouldings  and  details  be- 
ing drawn  with  fastidious  precision, 
while  the  character  of  the  structure  is 
fully  realized  and  rendered.  It  is,  in- 
deed, often  over-realized,  and  with  too 
complete  a  consciousness  of  the  func- 
tion and  formation  of  columns,  archi- 
traves and  cornices;  the  consequence 
being  that  buildings,  in  Renaissance 
painting  generally,  are  apt  to  assert 
themselves  too  vigorously  and  with 
something  of  the  harsh  exactitude  of 
an  architect's  plans.  So  enamoured  is 
the  artist  of  the  Intellectual  interest  of 
this  subject  that  he  cannot  deny  himself* 
the  pleasure  of  articulating  every  de^- 
tail  of  it.  More,  he  cannot  help  intro- 
ducing it  even  amongst  the  most  incon- 
gruous surroundings.  Stately  pleasure 
domes  or  classic  temples  must  start  up 
in  the  wilderness,  or  be  perched  on  in- 
accessible crags;  and  the  crib  at  Beth- 
lehem must  be  sheltered  by  a  Corin- 
thian pediment. 

And  what  renders  the  strength  and 
realism  of  the  architectural  drawing 
the  more  remarkable  is  that  the  scenes 
amid  which  it  commonly  occurs  are,  as 
regards  their  natural  features,  ren- 
dered, at  first,  with  an  entire  and, 
later,  with  a  partial  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  eye  turns  from  some  diffi- 
cult, elaborate  structure,  a  triumph  of 
realistic  painting,  to  a  river  indicated 
by  parallel  white  lines  and  some  fish 


cruising  about  on  the  surface,  or  to  a 
foreground  of  a  dull,  whitish  grey  in 
texture  neither  soil  nor  rock,  but  of  the- 
nature,  apparently,  of  pipe-clay,  or  to> 
certain  shapeless  peaks  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  same  white  clay  as  the- 
foreground,  with  two  or  three  trees,  in 
make  and  shape  like  enormous  black 
toad-stools,  poised  on  their  summits.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  have  marked 
for  us  more  clearly  the  limits  to  which 
intellectual  realization  had  reached.  On. 
the  one  side  of  those  limits  all  is  life 
and  accuracy,  on  the  other  all  is  dull 
Insensibility  and  images  without  char- 
acter or  life.  The  awakening  Intellect 
has  realized  figures  and  has  realized 
buildings,  but  rivers  and  rocks,  the 
common  earth  and  mountain  peaks,  it 
has  not  realized  at  all.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  features  certain 
formulae  are  reiterated  and  acquiesced 
in  with  almost  the  apathy  of  the  old 
Byzantine  days.  The  stratification  of 
rock,  the  outcrops  of  ledges,  the  ripples, 
on  water,  the  shapes  of  clouds  and 
many  other  natural  objects  are  indi- 
cated by  conventions  which  are  re- 
peated quite  in  the  Oriental  spirit  for 
centuries.  Progress  in  these  regions. 
remote  from  humanity  was  slow.  Even 
so  penetrative  a  genius  as  Leonardo 
never  came  to  perceive  that  the  savage- 
rocks  possessed  a  character  of  their 
own,  and  structural  laws  of  their 
own,  which  made  them  worthy  of  be- 
ing painted,  and  which  needed  realiza- 
tion if  they  were  to  be  painted  prop- 
erly. He  had  never  looked  at  rocks, 
with  the  eye  of  intellect,  and  he- 
painted  them  accordingly  as  if  they 
had  been  made  of  cheese. 

But  if  progress,  In  dealing  with 
scenes  of  wild  nature,  Is  slow*,  it  Is 
much  more  rapid  in  the  rendering  of 
domesticated  or  tame  nature.  The  col- 
ored flower-heads  that  peeped  from  the 
grass  at  man's  feet,  the  trees,  symmet- 
rical and  cultured,  which  grew  around 
their  villas,  or  tempted  them  by  their- 
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promise  of  cool  shade  to  ascend  the 
gentle  eminence  on  which  they  stood, 
these  were  the  artists'  first  subjects; 
and  it  is  with  these  as  with  the  archi- 
tecture,—no  sooner  is  attention  once 
turned  upon  them  than  they  are  ren- 
dered with  a  perfect  articulation  of  leaf 
and  petal  which  testifies  to  the  new 
comprehension  which  has  suddenly 
seized  upon  them.  But  still  the  limit 
of  intellectual  realization,  the  point  it 
has  attained  to  but  beyond  which  it 
cannot  yet  penetrate,  though  pushed 
back  a  step,  remains  clearly  marked; 
for  while  the  surrounding  shrubs  and 
flowers  are  wrought  with  a  perfect  del- 
icacy of  discrimination,  the  hills  and 
earth  are  pipe-clay  still,  and  the  rocks 
mere  shapeless  dumplings.  The  old 
suddenness  of  transition  from  knowl- 
edge to  ignorance  remains.  As  a  man 
standing  in  the  heart  of  a  mist  sees  the 
vapour  lift  and  recoil,  uncovering  by 
degrees  the  nearer  objects  while  still 
obstructing  the  remote,  so  is  it  with  the 
intellectual  range,  and  so  with  the  ar- 
tistic capacity  of  the  Renaissance. 
Man;  man  plus  architecture  and 
clothes;  man  plus  architecture  and 
clothes  plus  a  few  flowers  and  trees; 
man  plus  architecture  and  clothes,  plus 
a  few  flowers  and  trees,  plus  an  enlarg- 
ing area  gradually  extending  to  things 
remote,  but  never  quite  mastering  the 
absolutely  wild,— these  are  the  degrees 
of  enlightenment.  From  man  as 
the  centre  of  all  interest  intellectual 
realization  proceeds,  and  as  it  pro* 
ceeds,  working  outwards,  first  one 
set  of  objects  and  then  another  is  com- 
prehended, rendered  definable,  and  so 
brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  artist. 
Thus  most  Renaissance  pictures— all  of 
them  which  comprise  a  sufficiently  wide 
range  of  subject  matter— are  to  some 
extent  shared  between  knowledge  and 
ignorance.  How  far  knowledge  has 
got,  to  what  extent  it  has  penetrated 
the  whole  picture,  will,  of  course,  de-. 
pend  chiefly  ou.the  period  at  which  the 
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work  was  painted;  but  until  the  ascend- 
ing movement  comes  to  an  end  and  art 
begins  to  decline  into  anarchy,  there  re- 
main always  moods  of  nature  not  real- 
ized, not  pain  table;  and  so  in  every 
work  of  adequate  range  the  limit  of 
intellectual  realization  will  be  dis- 
tinctly apparent.  Once  let  this  idea  be 
entertained  and  the  reader  will  find,  as 
he  walks  through  the  rooms  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  that  his  eye  will  easily 
learn  to  distinguish  the  intellectual 
range  of  most  of  the  works.  For  ex- 
ample, in  "The  Nativity/'  by  Luca 
Signorelli,  the  figures,  attitudes,  faces, 
expressions,  movements  are  all  free 
and  expressive;  the  little  flowers  and 
herbs  and  grasses  in  the  foreground  are 
exquisitely  realized  and  reproduced;  the 
temple  in  the  middle  distance  is  drawn 
with  the  most  determined  correctness, 
as  also  are  the  battlements  and  tow- 
ers of  the  town  on  the  hill;  but  the 
crags  and  rocky  declivities  which  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  composition  are 
not  in  the  least  like  natural  stones  and 
cliffs,  but  are  merely  the  perpetuation 
of  certain  dull  formulae  accepted  as  sig- 
nifying the  real  things  by  artists  whose 
comprehension  had  never  grasped  their 
actual  appearances.  A  still  more  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  same  limita- 
tion is  Mantegna's  "Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den," in  which  the  figures,  near  and 
distant,  are  drawn  with  easy  mastery, 
in  which,  too,  the  white  Jerusalem 
walls  and  towers,  and  all  the  delicate 
architecture  of  the  city  are  elaborated 
with  exquisite  accuracy,  yet  in  which 
the  wild  peaks  and  rocky  landscape  are 
executed  with  a  complete  and  child-like 
unconsciousness  of  their  real  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  maintained  in  explana- 
tion of  such  limitations  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  Renaissance  art  progressed 
from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  dinV 
cult.  On  the  contrary  the  reverse  Js 
rather  the  case.  The  success  achieved 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  ease  hi( 
achieving   it.    Of  all   subjects   the  h*U- 
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man  form,  with  its  infinite  variety  of 
gesture  and  expression,  dependent  on 
minute   inflections   in  drawing,   is  the 
most  difficult  to  master;  after  figures, 
architecture,  with  its  complex  perspec- 
tive and  the  demand  it  makes  on  ex- 
actitude of  line,  is  the  next  most  diffi- 
cult, while  when  we  come  to  nature, 
the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  foreground 
are  certainly   much   harder  to   render 
than  the  wilder  and  remoter  features 
of    the    landscape.    Any    student    of 
water-color  painting  at  the  present  day 
could  draw  a  wild  landscape  with  a 
truth  which  no  painter  of  the  Renais- 
sance could  have  rivalled;  and  it  would 
be  only  as  he  approached  the  more  dif- 
ficult features  in  composition  that  he 
would    find    Renaissance    art    forging 
ahead  of  him.    The  cause  of  success  or 
failure,  in  the  case  of  Renaissance  art, 
does  not  therefore  lie  in  ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  execution.    It  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  fact  that  as  we  make  the 
transition  from   wild  nature  to  tame, 
from  tame  nature  to  man's  handiwork, 
and  from  man's  handiwork  to  man,  we 
are  moving  from  the  outskirts  of  a  cir- 
cle towards  the  center  of  it,  which  is 
man  himself,  and  consequently,   with 
every  step  we  take,  the  appeal  to  hu- 
man interest  increases  in  power  and 
intensity.      This  human  interest  it  is, 
this  power,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  in- 
tellectually realizing  the  object  looked 
at,  which  is  the  proper  clue  to  the  prog- 
ress made.    Let  intellect  catch  hold,  let 
it  inform  the  eye  with  its  desire  for 
penetrating,   measuring,   defining,    and 
whether  the  thing  looked  at  be  diffi- 
cult or  easy  to  draw  the  artist  will  soon 
learn  to  draw  it.    Let  intellect  fail  to 
catch  hold,  fail  to  direct  the  eye,  and 
though    the   object    be    comparatively 
easy  to  represent  he  will  find  himself 
helpless  before  it. 

I  think  it  will  be  felt  that  art  thus 
regarded,  thus  watched  as  it  tracks  the 
mind,  throws  some  light  on  the  psy- 
chological aspect  of  the  Renaissance. 


We  know  the  fascination  of  that  epoch. 
It   marks   the   emergence,   after   long 
eclipse,  of  a  faculty  destined  to  assert 
in  our  own  times  an  almost  unques- 
tioned despotism  over  the  mind.    Any 
means  which  make  the  mind  of  that 
age  more  realizable  to  us,  therefore— 
which  help  us  to  trace  and  follow  the 
movements  of  the  new  faculty,  to  ob- 
serve in  what  directions  it  first  assays 
its  powers,  and  In  what  manner  and 
with  what  results  it  makes  its  Influence 
felt— must  needs  be  of  importance.  And 
if  once  we  conceive  artistic  activity  as 
based  on  Intellectual,  we  have  at  once 
a  visible  clue  to  the  whole  intellectual 
development.      We  have,  for  example, 
the  dominating  position  of  Florence  de- 
fined with  a  new  clearness.  In  the  case 
of  several  schools  of  art,  analyzed  by 
Mr.    Berenson    in   his   lately-published 
"Northern  Painters,"  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Florentine  influence  Is  always  the 
fruitful  and  progressive  one,  and  that 
motives  derived  from  other  sources  al- 
ways tend  to  sterility.    This  will  seem 
natural  enough  if  we  recognize  that  ar- 
tistic progress  was  made  possible  by 
intellectual  progress,   for  there  is   no 
question  for  a  moment  of  Florence's  in- 
tellectual   supremacy.    What    the    Re- 
naissance, as  a  whole,  did  for  art  was 
to  turn  it  into  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  intellectualized  life,  and  it 
was  because  Florence  led  the  way  In 
matters  of  intellect  that  she  led  the 
way  in  matters  of  art.    Side  by  side  at 
the  rise  of  the  new  epoch  stand  the 
two  great  Florentine  figures  of  Dante 
and  Giotto,   like   a   pair  of  mountain 
springs,  from  which  the  twin  rivers  of 
literature  and  art  flow  down  to  the 
valleys  and  the  plain;  dealing,  both  of 
them,  with  the  more  momentous  issues 
of  man's  fate,  and  dealing  with  them 
with  that  new,  unmistakable  and  terri- 
ble force  of  intellectual  realisation  of 
which  they  were  the  first  appointed  in- 
struments. Down  from  Dante  stretches 
a  line  of  poets  and  prose  writers  whose 
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study  is  still  man,  but  who  develop  by 
degrees  a  more  and  more  familiar  and 
mundane  intimacy  with  their  subject; 
while  down  from  Giotto  stretch  the 
Renaissance  painters,  pursuing  a  like 
course,  and  handling  by  degrees  more 
familiarly  all  the  circumstances  of  hu- 
man life.  The  literary  impulse  thus 
given  is  to  end  in  the  minute  realiza- 
tions of  the  modern  novel.  The  artis- 
tic impulse  thus  given  is  to  end  in  the 
correspondingly  minute  realizations  of 
modern  painting.  But  the  two,  at  every 
stage  of  their  development,  are  insep- 
arable, for  they  both  alike  result  from 
the  intellect's  widening  survey  or 
closer  scrutiny. 

But  although,  this  being  the  case,  we 
might,  as,  indeed,  we  generally  do,  ap- 
proach our  subject  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  and  perhaps  from  sev- 
eral other  points  of  view  besides,  yet 
I  cannot  help  doubting  whether  any  of 
these  methods  of  study,  or  all  com- 
bined, would  give  us  the  same  vivid 
perception  of  the  course  followed  by 
the  movement  as  is  to  be  gained  from 
painting.  Does  one  reader  in  fifty  real- 
ize the  meaning  of  that  dull  phrase  of 
ours,  "the  awakening  of  the  intellect," 
which  we  have  repeated  till  it  has  be- 
come a  mere  formula?  Does  one  reader 
in  fifty  realize  it  as  an  active  process, 
with  tangible  results  and  methods,  and 
a  regular  scheme  of  development  of  its 
own?  I  venture  to  doubt  if  an  histor- 
ical, political,  or  literary  study  of  the 
subject  could  endow  it  with  such  a  liv- 
ing interest.  But  consider  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the  view  of  painting  thut  has 
been  suggested.  Watch  the  operation 
of  the  new  faculty  touching  into  life, 
like  a  magic  wand,  the  figures  and 
countenances  of  men  and  women; 
thence  moving  on  to  things  most  soaked 
with  human  interest,  and  so  by  de- 
grees to  others  more  removed.  Watch 
the  mental  activity  thus  rendered  vis- 
ible, creeping  and  spreading  from  stage 
to  stage,  giving  realism  to  each  thing 


as  it  reaches  and  grasps  it.  Does  not 
such  a  manifestation  of  its  activity, 
thus  laid  on  the  canvas  before  our 
eyes,  quicken  our  old  phrase  with  a 
new  meaning,  and  enable  us  to  realize 
the  intellectual  awakening  as  a  vital 
process. 

And  now  will  the  reader  consider  our 
own  case  and  the  depth  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Renaissance  art  and 
ours.  The  old  limitations  no  longer  in 
these  days  exist.  So  completely  has 
the  modern  mind  become  lntellectual- 
ized,  and  so  completely  has  it  intellec- 
tuallzed  the  eye,  that  the  modern  artist 
can  paint  anything.  Not  wild  nature 
only,  throwing  it  all,  just  as  it  is,  upon 
the  canvas,  and  not  all  the  dally  inci- 
dents and  moments  of  human  life  only, 
fugitive  glimpses  seen  one  minute  and 
gone  the  next,  yet  caught  with  the  ex- 
traordinarily swift  intellectual  percep- 
tion of  modern  sight— not  these  thing* 
only  can  the  artist  of  to-day  paint,  but 
atmospheric  effects  of  shadows,  and  re- 
flections and  mists;  of  sunbeams  in  the 
air  and  upon  the  leaves  and  grass— ef- 
fects so  aerial  and  evanescent  that  they 
seem  scarcely  palpable  to  sight  itself. 
The  change  would  seem  all  in  favor  of 
ourselves.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
deal  only  with  a  very  limited  range  of 
subjects,  modern  art  can  deal  with, 
can  realize,  the  universe.  Its  sphere 
of  interest  and  its  sphere  of  capacity 
are  alike  indefinitely  enlarged,  and  in 
this  sense  the  task  which  Renaissance 
art  set  out  to  accomplish,  the  task  of 
converting  painting  into  an  adequate 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  intellec- 
tualized  life,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
achieved.  But  there  Is  something  to  set 
against  this.  Our  facility  in  represen- 
tation, our  miscellaneous  and  universal 
range  of  interest,  threaten  us  with  pit- 
falls from  which  Renaissance  art  was 
exempt.  The  man  who  can  draw  but 
little,  and  that  little  all  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  cannot  widely  err,  T&e 
man  who  can  draw  anything  from  any 
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point  of  view  is  liable  to  infinite  er- 
ror. There  might  be  no  great  occasion 
to  preach  the  need  of  selection  and  the 
evils  of  redundancy  to  an  artist  who 
could  paint  only  a  bunch  of  cyclamen, 
a  praying  saint  and  an  acacia  tree; 
but  how  widely  different  does  the  case 
become  when  we  have  to  do  with 
artists  who  can  paint  rocks  and  dew, 
and  the  tangle  of  woods  and  street 
crowds,  and  'buses  and  hansoms,  and 
all  the  motley  panorama  and  topsy- 
turveydom  of  natural  and  human  life 
all  over  the  world! 

This  is  the  difference  that  puts  mod- 
ern criticism  on.  a  new  footing.  In- 
stinctively we  look  to  the  Renaissance, 
the  greatest  creative  epoch  in  painting 
of  Christian  times,  for  instruction  and 
guidance  in  the  art.  We  do  so  because 
we  feel  that  the  coherence,  significance 
and  simplicity  of  that  art  are  the  essen- 
tial qualifications  for  all  effective  art, 
that  all  art  is  effective  only  in  so  far 
as  it  possesses  these  qualities,  and  that 
our  own  art  must  somehow  or  other  at- 
tain to  them  if  it  is  ever  to  express 
anything  at  all  with  clearness  and 
power.  Doubtless  we  are  right.  The 
qualities  of  Renaissance  art  are 
the  qualities  of  great  art  in  all  ages, 
and  we  cannot  too  clearly  recognize  it 
But  also  we  cannot  too  clearly  under- 
stand that  it  is  impos8ible.for  us  to  at- 
tain to  these  qualities  by  the  road  by 
which  the  Italians  attained  to  them. 
We  have  lost  the  old  human  centrali- 
zation and  the  strict  limitations  in 
executive  range  of  Renaissance  art 
which  were  such  safeguards,  which 
forced  coherence,  significance,  and  sim- 
plicity on  their  generation,  so  that  that 
generation  could  do  without  a  thought- 
ful and  sound  critical  theory  of  art. 
Those  safeguards  and  restraints  have 
vanished.  Nothing  any  longer  forces 
coherence,  significance  and  simplicity 
upon  us,  and  therefore  we  cannot  do 
without  a  thoughtful  and  soudd  critical, 
theory  of  art.    We  who  know  enough 


to  go  wrong  must  know  enough  to  go 
right.  If  the  reader  would  realize  how 
grave  a  peril  facility  of  execution,  un- 
gulded  and  unrestrained,  may  become, 
he  has  but  to  glance  around  at  the  an- 
archy and  confusion  which  have  every- 
where Invaded  the  domain  of  art. 
Never  were  energy  and  activity  In  that 
domain  so  universal  as  at  present,  yet 
never  was  the  direction  which  all  this 
energy  and  activity  should  take  more 
obscure.  One  knows  not  whether  to 
marvel  most  at  the  volume  of  the 
yearly  output  which  this  energy  is  re- 
sponsible for,  or  at  the  number  of  spas- 
modic and  contradictory  Impulses  In 
which  it  fritters  itself  away.  Looking: 
down  once  on  to  the  great  cataract 
south  of  Wady  Haifa,  which  the-Arabs 
call  the  "Belly  of  Stone,"  I  saw  below 
me  a  vast  expanse  of  scattered  boul- 
ders among  which  the  water  gushed 
and  foamed,  spouting  in  a  thousand 
petty  channels,  sometimes  in  this  direc- 
tion, sometimes  in  that,  so  that  In  the 
chaos  and  din  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish any  forward  movement  at  all. 
Never  was  the  progress  of  water  In  less 
proportion  to  its  energy.  Voluble  yet 
incoherent,  eager  yet  aimless,  of  such 
a  kind  is  the  activity  which  possesses 
modern  art.  No  one  will  deny  what  all 
lament  The  speculation  at  the  back 
of  every  mind  is,  how  are  we  to  regain 
the  coherence  and  simplicity  we  have 
lost;  how  are  we  to  curb  and  control 
this  terrible  dexterity  which  takes  the 
impress  of  every  random  whim  with 
such  fatal  facility? 

Will  the  art  of  criticism  prove  equal 
to  such  a  task?  Intellect  with  its 
realization  of  the  actual  appearance 
and  structure  of  things,  has  given  us 
the  dexterity;  will  intellect  pressed 
further  and  revealing  inward  princi- 
ples of  coherence  and  order,  teach  ns 
how  to  curb  and  control  it?  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  criticism  can 
ever  stand  us  in  the  stead  of  creative 
genius,  still  less  that  it  can  be  a  tab-  . 
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stitute  for  those  profound  impulses  of 
emotion  and  faith  which  unite  whole 
populations  in  a  common  endeavor  and 
are  the  main  instruments  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  artistic  epochs.  Criticism  will 
never  of  itself  generate  a  great  cre- 
ative epoch.  It  may,  however,  prepare 
the  way  for  such  an  epoch,  and  it  may 
greatly  enhance  its  value  when  it 
comes.  And  in  the  meantime,  while  we 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  it 
may  instil  the  beginnings  of  a  purpose 
and  a  concerted  aim  into  the  experi- 
ments of  the  hour  by  formulating  a 
body  of  authoritative  ideas  which  may 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  too  facile  in- 
dulgence in  personal  vagaries,  and  sug- 
gest to  all  earnest  people  the  existence 
of  certain  assured  clues  amid  the  laby- 
rinth of  alternatives  around  them. 

This  is  the  task  cut  out  for  modern 
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art  criticism.  The  new  circumstances 
under  which  art  is  now  carried  on  are 
forcing  every  year  more  peremptorily 
this  duty  upon  it.  To  share  the  enthu- 
siasms of  the  moment,  to  follow  in- 
stead of  guiding  public  opinion,  is  an 
easy  critical  method  and  one  sure  of 
reward,  for  he  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  recognition  who  supplies  us 
with  reasons  for  liking  what  we  like 
already.  But  it  is  not  by  such  means 
that  criticism  will  justify  its  claim  to 
be  considered  a  serious  intellectual  vo- 
cation. That  claim  it  can  justify  only 
by  shouldering  the  new  responsibility 
cast  upon  it  and  setting  itself  to  build 
up  a  code  of  laws  which  shall  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  old  executive  limi- 
tations in  controlling  and  concentrating 
the  creative  faculty 

L.  March  Philllpps. 
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IX. 
For  a  month  at  least  the  Kordiughee 
case  was  talked  about  all  over  India. 
When  the  trial  was  going  on,  "The  Pio- 
neer" devoted  three  columns  to  it  every 
day.  The  "Koihais"  of  Madras  were 
absorbed  in  it,  and  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
oars  nobody  talked  of  anything  else. 

In  the  beginning  public  interest  had 
been  aroused  by  the  rumor  of  a  rebel- 
lion somewhere  away  in  the  back  of 
Ganjam.  There  was  a  story  that  a 
young  police  assistant  had  seized  the 
body  of  a  high-caste  Rani  from  the 
funeral  pyre  in  anticipation  of  a  war- 
rant which  the  civil  authorities  had  af- 
terwards refused.  The  whole  district 
was  said  to  be  in  a  ferment,  and  there 
had  been  several  riots  in  which  the 
young  man,  whose  name  was  French, 
had  been  seriously  wounded.  The  boy, 
of  course,  was  officially  execrated.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  acted  on  a  cock- 


and-bull  story  without  evidence.  He 
could  not  produce  a  single  witness  to 
support  his  suspicion  of  foul  play,  and 
the  medical  man  who  had  conducted 
the  post-mortem  reported  that  the  Rani 
had  died  of  heart-failure. 

At  this  early  stage  Dick's  conduct 
in  the  affair  was  more  discussed  than 
the  political  difficulties  his  action  called 
into  being.  Had  there  been  a  magis- 
trate of  any  character  on  the  spot  Dick 
might  have  fared  better.  But  unfortu- 
nately Bose  was  the  medium  of  official 
communication,  and  he  took  care  to 
leave  an  impression  that  Dick  had  acted 
irresponsibly  and  without  deliberation. 
In  a  confidential  letter  to  the  Collector, 
Bose  had  attributed  "Mr.  French's 
blunder  to  his  credulity,  his  ignorance 
of  the  country,  and  his  inherent  inabil- 
ity to  understand  the  serious  nature  of 
the  issues  involved."  The  Bengali 
added  that  no  circumstances  had  come 
to  his  notice  which  would  justify  him 
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in  issuing  a  warrant  for  the  seizure  of 
the  corpse. 

So  Dick  was  to  be  made  the  scape- 
goat. There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  He 
was  generally  voted  a  scatter-brained 
young  ass,  but  his  pluck  was  admitted 
on  all  sides.  The  case  offered  gne  of 
those  interesting  psychological  prob- 
lems that  attract  men  who  study  the 
odd  effects  of  the  East  on  their  neigh- 
bor's character.  Dick  was  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  Waltair  Club. 

"French  must  have  been  just  a  little 
bit  jumpy,"  the  doctor  said.  "I  put  it 
down  to  112°  in  the  shade." 

"I  believe  he  is  Irish,"  said  Macpher- 
son. 

"He  was  certainly  not  ower  canny," 
said  O'Hagan. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said 
Lisle,  "Kordinghee  is  a  queer  place. 
Young  Bennett  shot  himself  there.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  French  had 
run  amOk." 

Then  entered  Bradley,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  whose  assistant  Dick 
had  been  at  Waltair,  a  walking  moun- 
tain of  kindliness. 

"You  are  talking  of  French,"  he  said. 
"The  boy  has  stuff  in  him.  You  must 
remember  all  we  have  heard  of  this 
business  emanates  from  Bose.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  French  came 
out  top  after  all." 

A  week  afterwards  it  was  known 
that  the  chemical  examiner  in  Madras 
had  found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  of 
Farbuti  Bibi.  The  Chandra  Raja,  Ven- 
kata  Sastri,  and  Jagannadham,  the 
cook,  were  arrested  and  committed  for 
trial.  Dick  was  escorting  them  to 
Kallngapatan. 

That  was  the  second  stage  of  the 
affair.  As  the  trial  went  on,  it 
became  clear  to  every  one  that 
Dick  had  shown  an  unusual  force 
of  character  for  a  young  man  of 
his  years.  He  had  laid  his  plans  with 
great  tact  and  secrecy,  acted  with 
quickness  and  decision,  and  carried  the 


thing  through  with  the  most  resolute 
courage.  A  suspicion  of  his  intentions 
would  have  defeated  the  scheme,  bat 
he  had  known  how  to  hold  his  counsel. 
The  men  at  his  back  were  all  Telugus, 
men  of  the  same  prejudices  and  the 
same  moral  and  physical  weakness  as 
the  mob  he  had  hoodwinked  and  de- 
feated. It  was  Dick's  personality  that 
had  driven  them  to  it.  The  boy  was 
something  of  a  leader. 

Yet  what  one  admired  most  was  the 
thing  that  damned  him,  the  moral  cour- 
age he  had  shown  in  running  the  whole 
business  on  his  own  initiative,  blandly 
bandaging  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born 
as  if  they  were  timid  and  meddlesome 
children,  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way  un- 
til it  was  too  late  to  interfere.  It  was 
an  amazing  piece  of  impudence.  But 
there  was  hardly  a  policeman  In 
the  Presidency  who  would  not  have 
liked  to  slap  him  on  the  back 
for  it. 

But  Dick  was  by  no  means  cleared. 
A  verdict  for  the  prosecution  would 
only  partially  justify  his  action.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  case  dragged  on 
with  frequent  postponements.  The 
line  taken  up  by  the  defence  was  that 
Farbuti  Bibi  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  arsenic,  as  many  native  women 
do,  for  a  tonic.  A  letter  was  produced, 
written  by  the  Rani  to  her  father,  the 
Raja  of  Kadamkotah,  in  which  she  re- 
ferred to  the  purchase  of  the  drug.  The 
old  Raja  was  summoned  to  the  trial, 
and  confirmed  the  genuineness  of  his 
daughter's  letter.  Among  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  was  one  Chetty,  a  shop- 
keeper from  the  bazaar,  who  had  sold 
arsenic  to  the  Rani's  confidential  ser- 
vant. This  man,  Poniah  by  name,  said 
It  was  no  secret  that  Parbuti  Bibi 
took  arsenic,  and  he  said  he  could  pro- 
duce the  Identical  phial,  half-empty,  as 
it  had  been  found  in  her  apartment  In 
the  zenana.  The  phial  was  not  called 
for  in  court,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
proving  its  identity — the  hostile  attl- 
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tude  of  the  mob  having  made  an  in- 
vestigation impossible. 

Things  were  not  going  well  for  the 
prosecution  when,  on  the  thirteenth 
day,  a  new  and  sensational  element  en- 
tered into  the  case.  Raghava  Rao, 
Dick's  sub-inspector,  had  discovered 
that  the  ryot's  daughter,  who  had  been 
kidnapped  the  night  of  the  Kordinghee 
affair,  had  been  murdered  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards,  and,  he  had  collected 
circumstantial  evidence  to  show  that 
the  crime  was  traceable  to  a  Brahmin, 
Rama  Rao.  who  had  already  figured  in 
the  case  as  a  witness,  and  was 
known  to  be  in  collusion  with  the 
Chandra  Raja.  He  continued  to  ap- 
pear in  the  trial,  though  in  a  different 
rMe. 

This  new  complication  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  the  inner  politics 
of  Kordinghee.  The  right  or  wrong 
of  the  postmortem  question  was  forgot- 
ten. The  revelation  involved  greater 
issues.  Those  who  had  followed  the 
trial — and  the  number  included  the 
greater  part  of  literate  India — were 
now  mainly  concerned  with  the  dark 
and  hidden  system  of  crime  which  it 
disclosed,  bringing  to  light  a  state  of 
things  more  generally  suspected  than 
realized.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that 
a  similar  regime  existed  in  other  obscure 
corners  of  the  Presidency,  and  there 
was  a  feeling  that  a  few  more  men  of 
French's  type  would  do  a  world  of 
good. 

Venkata  Sastri  and  the  Chandra 
Raja  had  pursued  their  ends  with  an 
unscrupulousness  and  callous  indiffer- 
ence that  seemed  to  imply  a  sense  of 
impunity,  justified  no  doubt  by  the  pal- 
ace records.  Every  servant,  priest 
and  parasite  of  the  family  knew  that 
Parbuti  Rani  was  being  poisoned,  and 
they  knew  that  the  ryot's  daughter  had 
been  kidnapped  as  a  substitute  to  take 
her  place  at  the  post-mortem.  Yet  the 
palace  walls  breathed  no  secret  beyond 
the  vague  and  indifferent  rumors  that 


penetrated  to  the  bazaar.  The  one 
moonlight  informer  had  vanished  like 
a  phantom.  The  accident  of  Dick's 
presence  alone  had  disturbed  the 
black  ooze  of  undredged  wickedness 
and  intrigue  that  had  collected  in 
the  stagnant  backwater  of  Kording- 
hee. 

The  new  turn  that  the  case  had  taken 
left  a  moral  certainty  of  the  guilt  of 
the  three  accused,  though  it  contributed 
very  little  towards  their  conviction. 
As  the  trial  proceeded  the  Prosecutor 
made  it  clear  that  the  Chandra  Raja 
was  implicated  in  the  second  murder. 
Yet  no  amount  of  cross-examination 
could  extract  the  shadow  or  suggestion 
of  a  motive  for  It  from  any  of  the 
witnesses.  The  connection  between 
the  two  murders  was  evident,  but 
it  did  not  directly  advance  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth 
day  the  case  for  the  defence  hung  on  a 
thread.  The  servant,  Poniah,  was 
challenged  unexpectedly  to  produce  the 
phial  of  arsenic  which  was  alleged  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Rani's  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  her  death. 

After  an  interval  the  phial  was 
brought  into  court.  "Will  you  swear," 
the  Public  Prosecutor  asked  him,  "that 
this  bottle  Is  the  identical  one  pur- 
chased by  the  Rani,  and  that  the  con- 
tents have  not  been  touched  since  she 
died?" 

The  witness  swore  piously.  He  was 
palpably  relieved,  thinking  that  at  last 
his  evidence  was  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Two  other  important  witnesses,  both 
of  them  inmates  of  the  palace,  were 
called  upon  to  identify  the  phial  as  the 
one  purchased  by  the  Rani.  They 
pledged  themselves  solemnly. 

The  phial  was  then  handed  to  the 
civil  surgeon,  who  was  in  court  at  the 
time,  and  he  was  asked  to  specify  the 
kind  of  arsenic  it  contained. 

"It  is  yellow  arsenic,"  he  said. 
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The  Public  Prosecutor  rose  again. 

"May  I  trouble  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "to 
inform  the  court  as  to  what  species  of 
arsenic  was  found  In  the  stomach/' 
There  was  a  significant  pause.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
minutes,  yet  it  seemed  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Dick  felt  that  his  offi- 
cial career  hung  on  the  answer.  The 
judge  glanced  through  a  file  of  pa- 
pers on  his  desk,  selected  one,  and 
opened  it. 

"It  was  white  arsenic,"  he  said. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  was  ut- 
terly discredited. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  trial  that 
Jagaunadbam,  the  cook,  turned  Queen's 
evidence  to  save  his  ugly  worthless 
skin.  He  stated  that  Veukata  Sastri 
had  personally  instigated  him  to  poison 
Parbuti  Rani,  promising  to  pay  him 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  rupees  in  cash, 
besides  other  rewards  for  his  services; 
that  the  Chandra  Raja  was  also  in  the 
plot,  and  that  Rama  Rao  and  two  ac- 
complices, Ard  Narayan  and  Pad- 
manappadu,  had  received  a  thousand 
rupees  each  for  the  murder  of  the  ryot's 
daughter,  and  were  to  have  received 
another  thousand  rupees  if  they  had 
succeeded  in  substituting  her  remains 
for  those  of  Parbuti  Rani.  This  evi- 
dence was  corroborated  in  every  mate- 
rial point. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Veukata 
Sastri,  Rama  Rao,  Ard  Narayan,  and 
Padmanappadu  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  Chandra  Raja,  for  political 
reasons,  was  let  off  with  transportation 
for  life,  and  the  approver,  Jaganna- 
dham,  was  granted  a  formal  pardon. 
The  apothecary  was  committed  for  bri- 
bery  and  corruption,  and  spent  the 
next  seven  years  of  his  life  in  the 
Andamans. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  trial  the 
Inspector  General  of  Police  was  din- 
ing with  the  Governor  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

"It  has  been  a   most  wholesome  ex- 


ample," the  Governor  was  saying,  "and 
the  publicity  of  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  We  must  teach  these  intrigu- 
ing palace  Brahmins  that  they  are  not 
beyond  our  reach.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  Zenana  in  a  place  like  Kordinghee 
is  as  isolated  as  a  rock  in  the  Pa- 
cific." 

"It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  them,"  the 
Inspector  said.  "These  Zemindars 
possess  unbounded  influence." 

"That  Police  boy  seems  to  have  a 
cool  head.  I  hear  he  had  no  business 
to  seize  the  corpse.  Didn't  he  act 
without  a  warrant?" 

"It  was  a  techinal  breach  of  disci- 
pline, sir.  But  Bose,  the  assistant 
magistrate,  is  a  negligible  man.  He 
would  never  have  plucked  up  courage 
to  issue  the  warrant.  It  was  lucky 
he  was  away  from  Kordinghee.  for  If 
it  had  not  l>een  for  French  being  there 
alone,  not  one  of  these  men  would  have 
got  their  deserts." 

"I  like  a  boy  who  is  not  afraid  of 
responsibility." 

"French  comes  of  good  slock,  sir; 
he  will  do  well." 

"Are  you  going  to  send  him  back  to 
Kordinghee?" 

"I  am  transferring  him  to  Lingapu- 
ram.  Bruce  is  on  leave,  and  the  place 
needs  a  strong  man.  He  is  very  young 
for  the  i>ost,  and  some  of  his  seniors 
won't  like  it;  but  I  think  he  will  do." 

Dick  cabled  to  Veronica  the  result 
of  the  trial  and  the  news  of  his  pro- 
motion to  acting  superintendent  on  five 
hundred  rupees  a-month.  "Come  out 
as  soon  as  you  can,"  he  added. 

He  met  her  in  Bombay  in  November. 
He  had  two  months'  leave,  and  they 
spent  their  honeymoon  travelling 
among  the  old  cities  of  the  north. 
The  Taj,  the  Golden  Temple,  the  Ku- 
tab  Minar,  Chitore.  the  Palace  of 
Amber,  the  ruins  of  Fatebpur  Sikri, 
were  enveloped  for  them  in  a  haze  of 
loveliness  that  transcended  their 
dreams. 
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•*Oh,  Dick!  It  is  too  lovely/'  Veronica 
said.      "I  am  afraid." 

They  were  drifting  down  the  Ganges 
at  Benares  by  the  light  of  a  crescent 
moon.       Dick  detached  a  gold  locket 

Blackwood'i  Magaslne, 


from  the  end  of  his  watchchain.  It 
was  the  first  pledge  Veronica  had 
given  him.  He  threw  it  into  the 
wrinkled  silver-embossed  stream,  and 
the  jealous  gods  were  propitiated. 

Edmund  Candler. 


TROPICAL  CLIMATES  IN  THE  POLAR  REGIONS. 


A  comparison  of  the  condition  of  any 
region  of  the  earth's  surface  in  two  far 
distant  periods  is  a  study  of  extraordi- 
nary fascination,  giving  rise  to  reflec- 
tion of  a  still  wider  range.  Such  a 
•comparison  is  most  striking  in  the  polar 
regions,  because  the  contrast  is  much 
greater  than  elsewhere.  Let  us  turn, 
then,  to  the  discoverers  of  traces  of  the 
very  earliest  age  in  the  regions  of  the 
pole.  It  was  here  that  the  present 
writer  first  began  to  read  "sermons  in 
stones." 

Early  in  September  1850  the  ships 
■employed  in  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expedition  were  fast  to  an 
Icefloe  which  barred  their  way  to  the 
westward.  Winter  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  the  ships  had  to  win- 
ter in  the  open  pack  between  Griffith 
-and  Cornwallis  Island  in  74°  34'N..  95° 
2Xy  W.  Any  one  can  see  the  place 
on  a  map  by  looking  where  Lancaster 
Sound  opens  to  the  westward  from 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  carrying  his  eye 
Jiloug  Barrow's  Strait. 

Being  fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  rather 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  north 
side  of  Griffith  Island,  we  were  able  to 
make  frequent  excursions  to  the  shore. 
r  I  and  my  companion,  the  present  Ad- 
miral Sir  Vesey  Hamilton,  took  many 
walks  along  the  beach,  and  up  the  ra- 
vines of  Griffith  Island.  The  northern 
side  consists  of  an  imposing  line  of 
lofty  cliffs,  ton  miles  long,  with  a  talus 
xnid  beach,  broken  at  distant  intervals 
by  snow-covered  ravines,  where  beet- 
ling cliffs  rise  high  above  the  white 
slopes.      As  we  strolled  along  the  boul- 


der-strewn beach,  we  were  much  in- 
terested by  the  numerous  fossils.  The 
first  that  attracted  our  attention  was 
a  flat  slab  covered  with  the  long,  many- 
jointed  stems  of  encrinites,  some  sepa- 
rate perforated  joints  like  little  beads. 
Soon  we  came  upon  many  more  of  these 
slabs  scattered  over  the  beach.  There 
were  also  two  species  of  orthooeras, 
one  afterwards  receiving  the  name  of 
Griffithi,  three  or  four  brachiopod  bi- 
valves, and  some  corals. 

After  exploring  the  beach  for  several 
days,  we  went  up  one  of  the  ravines 
whence  there  were  glorious  views  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  ice  to  Cornwallis 
Island,  and  the  double  hills  of  Cape 
Hotham  marvellonsly  refracted.  In 
this  ravine  we  were  able  to  keep  warm 
by  tobogganing  down  its  sides,  and 
here  we  repeated  our  parts  for  the 
theatricals.  But  my  researches  were 
not  stopped  by  the  snow  of  the  ravine. 
Eventually  I  got  l)eyond  it,  and  reached 
the  gentler  sloi>e  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island,  where  a  more  interesting 
discovery  of  fossils  awaited  me.  For 
on  these  southern  slopes  the  frost  had 
detached  many  trilobites  from  the 
overhaugiug  rocks,  singular  crusta- 
ceans of  a  remote  age,  whose  presence 
completed  the  revelation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  region  now  occupied  by 
Griffith  Island,  in  the  distant  past. 

We  thus  came  to  know  the  fossils  of 
Griffith  Island,  and  were  able  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  condition  of 
the  region  in  two  far  distant  ages.  Per- 
sonally, we  knew  islands  bound  in  per- 
petual frost,  with  the  temperature  at 
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— 50°  in  March,  and  the  sea  covered 
with  ice  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 
But  looking  back  over  countless  ages, 
there  was  a  change  indeed.  With 
the  inind'8  eye  we  could  picture  to  our- 
selves a  warm  tropical  sea  extending 
to  the  pole,  probably  a  shallow  sea, 
with  a  hot  steaming  mist  banging  over 
it.  The  fossils  of  Griffith  Island  told 
us  of  the  tenants  of  this  warm  sea. 
The  trilobites  were  crustaceans  with 
armor  in  transverse  lines,  so  that  they 
could  roll  themselves  up  like  hedge- 
bogs,  and  many  were  found  rolled  up. 
There  were  also  two  deep  longitudinal 
furrows  which  divided  the  back  into 
three  lobes.  We  never  found  a  head, 
but  this  missing  part  is  well  known  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  trilo- 
bites probably  lived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hot  primeval  sea,  and  with  them 
were  great  crowds  of  bmchiopoda,  bi- 
valve-molluscs with  two  shells  not  con- 
nected by  a  hinge.  Their  abundance 
indicates  a  plentiful  supply  of  minute 
organic  life  in  the  Silurian  seas.  There 
were  corals  and  madrepores,  and  for- 
ests of  the  beautiful  stone-lilies  (e/icrt- 
nites).  On  the  surface  of  the  Silurian 
polar  sea  sailed  several  kinds  of  ortho- 
ceras,  including  the  Orthoceras  QrifJWii, 
a  cephalopod  like  a  nautilus  uncoiled 
and  extended  in  a  straight  line,  with 
cells  like  a  nautilus,  and  smooth  septa. 
If  a  nautilus  may  be  compared  to  a 
ship,  the  orthoceras  is  a  canoe,  the 
prototype  and  first  development  of  the 
more  perfect  form.  It  pursued  a  free 
swimming  life,  "highly  organized  for 
the  catching  and  destroying  of  the 
weaker  marine  animals,  the  lords  of 
the  organic  world  in  their  day." 

Thus,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fos- 
sils on  Griffith  Island,  we  were  able  to 
build  up,  in  imagination,  the  condition 
of  the  same  region  with  all  the  deni- 
zens of  its  tropical  sea,  countless  ages 
before  it  became  a  group  of  frozen  is- 
lands wtih  an  ice-covered  sea.  The 
comparison  of   the   two   periods   must 


add  immensely  to  the  interest  of 
frozen  regions. 

Another  comparison  may  be  made 
between  Melville  and  Banks  Islands 
with  their  frozen  soil  and  rigorous  win- 
ter, and  the  same  region  when  covered 
with  tropical  vegetation.  There  was 
indeed  a  contrast  Now  there  is  a  cli- 
mate of  extreme  severity.  McOlnre 
must  have  perished  with  all  his  people 
if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by  the  JBeso- 
tution.  The  Griffith  Island  region  was 
once  a  warm  Silurian  sea.  That  of 
Melville  and  Banks  Islands  was  all  for- 
est-covered land.  It  is  now  a  mass  of 
closegrained  white  sandstone,  contain- 
ing numerous  beds  of  bituminous  coal,. 
and  scarcely  any  marine  fossils.  In 
former  ages  there  were  forests  now 
represented  by  the  coal-beds — forests 
which  flourished  for  centuries,  and 
then  came  to  an  end.  But  there  are 
later  evidences  of  the  vegetation, 
either  growing  in  situ  or  drifted.  Ott 
Ballast  Beach,  on  the  northwest  side 
of  Banks  Island,  there  are  great  ac- 
cumulations of  fossil  trees  lying  about 
from  the  seashore  to  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet.  Layers  of  trees  (Abie* 
alba)  were  visible,  obtruding  from  the 
rock.  In  one  ravine  there  was  a  mass 
of  wood  for  a  thickness  of  forty  feet. 
A  cone  of  spruce  fir  and  some  wood 
had  been  fossilized  by  brown  hematite* 
All  this  timber  is,  of  course,  much  later 
than  the  coal  vegetation.  It  resem- 
bles the  present  driftwood.  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison  was  of  opinion  that, 
at  the  period  of  its  deposition,  large 
portions  of  the  Parry  Islands  were  sub- 
merged. Trees  and  cones  were  drifted 
from  the  nearest  lands  on  which  they 
grew,  and  were  eventually  deposited  oik 
submarine  rocks.  Then  there  was  a 
gradual  elevation  of  land,  carryings 
with  it  the  drifted  timber.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  wood  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw 
would  become  rotten;  whilst  those 
which  remained  enclosed  in  mud,  when* 
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brought  to  light  by  the  opening  of  ra- 
vines or  other  accidental  causes,  pre- 
sent a  fresh  appearance.  The  wood 
has  been  preserved  in  Its  ligneous  state 
for  thousands  of  years,  owing  to  the 
excessive  cold  of  the  region, 

Although  the  winter  in  Banks  and 
Melville  Islands  is  rigorous,  the  sum- 
mers are  times  when  the  land  is  visited 
by  game,  and  the  Arctic  flora  is  com- 
paratively rich.  Numbers  of  geese 
and  ducks  breed  round  the  lakes  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Banks  Island,  and 
there  are  herds  of  musk  oxen  (followed 
by  their  enemies  the  wolves),  reindeer, 
hares,  ptarmigan,  and  lemmings. 

The  comparison  is  between  the  Arc- 
tic Banks  and  Melville  Islands  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  dense  forests  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  on  the  same 
sites.  Then  the  land  of  forest  slowly 
subsided,  and  was  covered  with  an  ice- 
less  sea.  The  submerged  land  was 
thickly  strewn  with  masses  of  drift- 
wood, and  in  the  course  of  ages  it  rose 
again  with  its  forests  converted  into 
bituminous  coal,  and  its  ravines  piled 
thick  with  the  driftwood,  and  it  rose 
again  into  an  Arctic  climate.  Here 
the  sequence  is  more  complete.  We 
can  imagine  the  growth  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  primeval  forests,  while 
the  subsidence  and  upheaval  explain 
the  presence  of  wood  in  the  ravines  of 
Ballast  Beach. 

The  greatest  interest  of  all,  in  the 
history  of  the  polar  regions,  lies  in  the 
semi-tropical  forest  which  covered  the 
Arctic  continent  in  the  miocene  period. 
The  discovery  of  this  flora,  which  has 
also  been  found  to  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  was  first  made  at 
a  place  called  Atanekerdluk,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland.  The  island 
of  Disco  consists  of  a  vast  tableland 
rising  to  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  and  cov- 
ered with  an  ice-cap,  with  slopes  de- 
scending from  it,  ending  in  valleys  and 
low  land  under  the  cliffs.  The  greater 
part  of  Disco  is  formed  of  gneiss,  with 


an  overflow  of  basalt  forming  a  thick 
cap.  The  northern  shore  of  Disco  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  Green- 
land, here  known  as  the  Noursoak  Pe- 
ninsula, by  a  channel  called  the  Wai- 
gat, and  at  the  head  of  it  there  is  a 
discharging  glacier,  whence  icebergs 
break  off  and  float  down  the  Waigat 
into  Davies  Strait*  Opposite  to  Disco, 
on  the  Noursoak  Peninsula,  is  the  fos- 
sil-bearing cliff  of  Atanekerdluk. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Waigat  there  is 
a  miocene  formation,  consisting  of 
shale  and  sandstone  with  numerous 
impressions  of  fossil  plants,  and  hori- 
zontal strata  of  coal.  A  cap  of  basalt, 
due  to  subsequent  volcanic  action,  over- 
lies the  miocene  rocks,  and  forms  the 
upper  part  of  the  cliffs.  The  whole 
section  is  shown  on  the  cliff  rising 
from  the  seashore  at  Rittenbenks  Kol- 
brott  on  the  north  coast  of  Disco,  but 
the  greatest  number  of  fossil  plants  has 
been  found  at  Atanekerdluk  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Waigat,  where  a 
steep  hill  rises  to  1,080  feet  The 
rock  in  which  the  fossils  are  generally 
found  is  a  sparry  iron  ore,  turning  red- 
dish brown  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Collections  of  fossils  were  made  by 
Captain  Inglefleld,  Dr.  Rink,  Baron 
Nordenskiftld,  and  others.  These  col- 
lections were  entrusted  to  Professor 
Oswald  Heer,  who  in  1868  startled  the 
scientific  world  by  the  announcement 
that  there  was  a  rich  sub-tropical  for- 
est in  Greenland  in  Tertiary  times. 

It  was  not  until  July  1875  that  I 
visited  this  interesting  locality,  when  I 
was  on  board  H.M.S.  Valorous,  coaling 
from  the  seams  at  the  Rittenbenks  Kol- 
brott.  The  famous  fossil-cliff  at  Ata- 
nekerdluk, on  the  other  side  of  the  Wai- 
gat, was  a  point  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est, and  on  July  18,  at  1.30  P.M.,  we 
started  in, a  sailing  cutter  to  visit  it 
The  wind  was  foul,  and  it  took  us  up- 
wards of  five  hours,  beating  up  amidst 
numerous  icebergs  and  loose  berg 
pieces,  before  we  reached  the  harbor 
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of  Atanekerdluk.  The  hills  rise 
abruptly  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  end- 
ing in  sharp  basaltic  peaks  and  ser- 
rated ridges.  I  visited  the  lower  part 
of  the  section  described  by  former  col- 
lectors. The  fossil  strata  are  of  fer- 
ruginous clay,  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 
I  crossed  a  sandy  isthmus  which  forms 
the  harbor,  and  first'  came  upon  a  mass 
of  bright  purple  flowers  (Epilobium 
alpinum),  then  ascending  a  ravine  for 
about  four  hundred  feet  From  this 
point  I  was  able  to  study  NordekiOld's 
section — shales,  with  thin  sand-beds, 
and  coal-seams,  the  whole  crossed  by 
vast  dykes  of  eruptive  rock  which  are 
weathered  out  into  distinct  walls  on 
either  side  of  the  ravine,  or  occasion- 
ally into  conical  pillars.  One  of  these 
pillars  is  called  "Rink's  Obelisk,"  after 
the  well-known  Danish  author. 

It  came  on  to  blow  hard  with  rain, 
and  threatening  dark  clouds  were 
banking  up  across  the  Disco  moun- 
tains. The  scene  was  indescribably 
wild  and  grand.  A  perfect  army  of 
icebergs  was  drifting  down  the  Waigat, 
some  of  them  of  great  height,  peering 
up  through  the  wild  scud  and  mist, 
while  overhead  a  gleam  of  sun,  now 
and  again,  brought  out  a  peak  of  the 
Disco  range  in  bright  relief,  amidst  the 
dark  clouds.  We  hurried  down  to  the 
beach  and  found  the  boat's  crew  cook- 
ing with  the  boat's  stove  under  the  lee 
of  a  spare  sail.  But  it  was  time  to  be 
off,  and  the  wind  carried  the  boat 
swiftly  out  of  the  harbor  with  only  the 
squared  oars.  Then  we  hoisted  a 
close-reefed  foresail,  and  scudded  be- 
fore the  squalls  at  a  furious  pace,  the 
boat  breasting  and  dashing  through  the 
waves,  while  the  white  spray  curled 
arouud  us  and  flew  from  the  bows. 
The  spray  also  dashed  wildly  over  the 
icebergs  which  were  drifting  down  the 
Waigat  rapidly,  calves  crashing  off  them 
with  loud  reports.  It  was  no  easy  task 
to  steer  clear  of  these  bergs,  so  thickly 
were  they  crowded  together,  and  once 


a  shift  of  wind,  in  a  squall,  took  us 
aback,  but  there  was  plenty  of  way 
on,  which  saved  the  boat.  It  was  a 
wild  and  somewhat  dangerous  passage, 
and  we  did  not  get  back  to  the  ship 
until  11  P-M. 

This  personal  experience  is  given,  in 
order  to  present  a  sketch  of  Ataneker- 
dluk and  its  surroundings  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Now  let  us  look  back  over 
the  ages,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Heer,  let  us  see  what  would 
be  the  conditions,  in  the  same  locality, 
during  the  miocene  age. 

The  climate  was  at  least  30°  warmer, 
for  some  of  the  plants  that  were  dis- 
covered will  not  ripen  their  fruit  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  65°  Fahr.  The 
country  was  covered  with  a  magnifi- 
cent forest  Oak,  beech,  and  elm  trees 
spread  their  branches  over  an  under- 
growth of  ferns  and  mosses.  There, 
too,  were  birch  trees  and  chestnuts, 
planes,  and  poplars,  seven  species  of 
pines,  five  trees  of  the  fig  tribe,  cassias, 
two  kinds  of  cycas,  walnut  trees  and 
junipers,  six  kinds  of  viburnum  (Guelder 
rose),  three  of  <myr8%ney  willows,  and 
many  ferns  and  mosses.  There  were 
also  two  kinds  of  oinnamomum,  eleven 
leguminous  trees,  and  magnolias.  There 
were  twelve  species  of  sequoias,  the 
most  representative,  the  Sequoia  Langs- 
dorfU  requiring  a  semi-tropical  climate. 

Such  a  glorious  forest,  for  the  beauty 
and  wonderful  variety  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, is  unrivalled  by  anything  in  the 
world  we  now  inhabit.  In  its  vast  ex- 
tent it  is  also  without  a  rival.  The 
very  same  miocene  forest  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Spitsbergen,  limes,  junipers, 
and  poplars  growing  as  far  north  as 
78°  36'.  From  still  further  north,  in 
81°  45'  N.,  Colonel  Fellden  brought 
from  the  coal-beds  discovered  there  the 
evidence  that  a  miocene  forest  once 
flourished,  consisting  of  ten  species  of 
conifers,  elm  and  birch  trees,  poplars, 
cypress,  and  willows. 

The  assumption  is  justified  that  ail 
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the  Arctic  continent  up  to  the  pole,  if 
there  was  land  there,  was  once  covered 
by  this  splendid  miocene  forest.  The 
distribution  of  land  and  water  was 
very  different  in  miocene  times,  when 
there  must  have  been  an  extensive  po- 
lar continent,  clothed  with  forest.  The 
winter  darkness  In  the  far  north  is  not 
a  great  difficulty,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  darkness  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  sun's  ab- 
sence. The  warmth  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain;  though  its  existence  is  made 
certain  by  the  presence  of  sub-tropical 
vegetation. 

In  a  very  remarkable  book  called 
"Paradise  Found,"  by  William  F.  War- 
ren, published  at  Boston  in  1885,  it  is 
contended  that  the  pole  was  not  only 
the  mother  region  of  all  plants,  but 
also  of  all  animals.  Thoughtful  men 
have  looked  to  the  regions  round  the 
poles  as  the  direction  whence  vegetable 
and  animal  life  have  spread  themselves 
over  the  world.  This  gives  a  general 
and  not  only  a  local  interest  to  the 
study  of  the  polar  regions  in  geologi- 
cal times,  when  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  a  tropical  or  a  sub-tropical 
climate.  For  we  must  recognize  that 
it  is  to  the  polar  regions  that  we  must 
turn  for  the  explanation  of  many  im- 
portant problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  without  the  aid  of  polar  dis- 
coveries. 

The  story  of  the  north  polar  miocene 
forests  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  con- 
siderable detail  by  Professor  Oswald 
Heer.  It  gives  rise  to  many  specula- 
tions; but  above  all  it  must  impress 
every  thinking  mind  with  the  import- 
ance of  making  similar  discoveries  in 
the  Antarctic  regions.  They  must  tell 
the  same  story.       Captain   Scott  dis- 
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covered  a  long  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  far  south,  composed  of 
sandstone  capped  by  basalt,  like  the 
island  of  Disco.  The  furthest  south- 
ern peaks,  in  82°  to  83°,  were  12,000 
feet  high,  so  that  there  was  no  symp- 
tom of  any  termination  of  the  range. 
It  probably  extends  over  the  pole.  One 
vegetable  fossil  was  found,  but  so  in- 
jured by  contact  with  a  flow  of  basalt 
that  it  could  not  be  identified.  Still 
it  points  to  the  probability  that  further 
investigations  would  be  rewarded.  Dr. 
Blanford  has  recorded  an  opinion  that 
sedimentary  rocks,  containing  remains 
of  plants  and  vertebrate  animals,  may 
be  largely  developed  in  the  Antarctic 
continent.  He  holds  that  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous  or  Olossopteris  flora 
came  from  the  far  south,  travelled 
north,  and  replaced  the  older  Sigillaria 
flora.  Be  this  so  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  problems  of  world-wide 
interest  await  solution  in  the  Antarctic 
regions.  Deductions,  from  various 
I>oints  of  view,  all  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary  pe- 
riod, and  later,  Antarctica  was  a  warm 
region  quite  iceless,  and  with  an  iceless 
sea.  The  south  pole  may  be  supposed 
to  have  performed  the  same  function  in 
the  distribution  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life  over  the  southern  hemisphere 
as  the  north  pole  is  believed  to  have 
done  over  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of 
continuing  researches  in  the  far  south. 
Not  only  is  the  interest  of  the  history 
of  the  polar  regions  enhanced,  but 
problems  of  world-wide  importance 
may  be  solved  by  the  study  of  periods 
when  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates, 
prevailed  in  the  polar  regions. 

Clements  R.  Markham. 
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THE  DEAN'S  DILEMMA. 


The  Dean  of  Tilchester  Cathedral  sat 
in  his  cosy  study,  surrounded  by 
shelves  laden  with  the  books  he  loved. 
He  was  engaged  on  the  draft  of  one  of 
those  sermons  in  which  orthodox  truths 
were  cleverly  intermixed  with  much 
criticism — pointed  satirical  criticism — 
of  both  local  and  national  evils. 

These  "social  sermons**  of  the  Dean 
were  making  him  famous.  Regarding 
certain  national  questions  he  had  oc- 
casionally "said  things*'  which  had  been 
deemed  worthy  of  headlines  in  the 
morning  papers,  but  bis  strictures  on 
certain  local  and  parochial  affairs  had 
in  some  cases  been  warmly  resented. 
A  plain  man  might  have  thought  the 
Dean  to  be  rather  meddlesome  and  at 
this  particular  time  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  youths  at  Tilchester  College, 
of  which  the  Dean  was  chaplain,  and 
other  young  men  in  the  town  were 
feeling  rather  sore  about  his  criticisms. 
Nevertheless,  they  loved  the  Dean,  for 
he  possessed  certain  sportsman-like 
qualities  which  made  him  in  most 
things  one  of  themselves. 

He  was  alone  and  quiet,  for  the  hour 
was  very  late — how  late  he  had  not 
troubled  to  And  out,  for  he  was  deep  in 
his  work.  As  bis  big  body  bent  over 
the  desk,  on  which  a  steady  light  was 
thrown  by  a  shaded  reading-lamp,  he 
looked  much  older  than  his  fifty  years. 
His  hair  was  gray  and  his  clean-shaven 
face  had  many  thoughtful  lines. 

Suddenly  he  ceased  writing,  laid  his 
pen  down,  and  sat  upright.  Faintly 
he  heard  the  sound  ef  some  one  stir- 
ring iu  the  next  room.  There  was  the 
click  of  a  lock  and  a  light  but  percepti- 
ble footfall.  The  next  apartment  was 
the  dining-room,  and  in  the  ordinary 
way  no  one  would  be  there  at  that  late 
hour.  The  household,  he  knew,  had 
retired  to  rest  some  time  ago.  He  sat 
for  a  moment  and  wondered  who  the 
intruder  might  be. 


The  Dean,  though  a  man  of  peace, 
did  not  lack  physical  courage.  He 
rose  deliberately  from  his  chair,  took 
the  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  threw  open 
the  study  door.  The  hall  was  in  dark- 
ness, but  the  Dean  became  conscious 
that  in  the  darkness  there  was  some- 
thing which  moved.  He  turned  his 
lamp  round  quickly,  and  saw  in  the 
yellow  glare  of  the  light  a  man  wear- 
ing the  broad-arrow  uniform  of  a  con- 
vict— a  young  man  with  a  thin,  pale 
face,  and  eyes  which  seemed  to  reflect 
more  sorrow  than  ferocity. 

The  Dean  started,  and  then  a  smile 
crept  to  his  lips — an  inscrutable  smile 
which  would  have  told  the  convict  noth- 
ing even  if  he  had  seen  it.  "You  have 
escaped  from  the  jail,*'  the  Dean  said. 
"You  have — er — burglariously  entered 
my  house  seeking  to  find  food  and 
clothes  and  anything  else.  A  veritable 
thief  in  the  night.      Isn*t  that  so?" 

The  man's  voice  was  hoarse.  "Only 
food  and  clothes,**  he  murmured;  "tout 
"    He  paused  and  looked  around. 

"Come  in  here,**  said  the  Dean,  seised 
with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"Perhaps,**  said  the  man,  "if  you  wlH 
let  me  go  1*11  make  no  trouble." 

The  Dean  drew  himself  up,  fiercely 
restraining  a  desire  to  laugh.  "No,  no 
—I  insist,*'  he  said.  He  stepped  back, 
Ktill  holding  the  lamp  aloft,  and  the 
ma n,  after  a  quick,  nervous  glance  to 
right  and  left,  followed  him.  "Sit 
down.**  The  Dean  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  voice  firm. 

Again  there  was  a  nervous  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  convict;  but  he  did 
as  he  was  told,  sinking  into  the  Dean's 
easy-chair  with  the  air  of  a  tired  man. 
"I  don't  know  what  you  intend  to  do," 
lie  said;  "but  I  have  taken  none  of  your 
property.  Give  me  some  refreshment, 
and,  if  you  will,  let  me  go  out  Into  the 
night  again.  I  ask  you  not  to  give  me 
up,  but  I — I  expect  you  will.     Give  me 
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something  to  eat,  and  if  you  will  you 
can  then  call  for  assistance."  Having 
•poken,  the  man  closed  his  eyes  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  a  stranger  to 
eleep. 

The  Dean  took  a  box  of  biscuits  from 
a  sideboard.  "Eat  some  of  these/'  he 
said,  "and  if  you  will  promise  not  to 
move  I  will  fetch  you  something  more 
appetizing." 

The  man  nodded  readily  and  helped 
himself  to  a  biscuit. 

As  the  Dean  left  the  room  his  smile 
came  perilously  near  to  a  chuckle.  In 
a  few  seconds  he  returned  with  a  cold 
chicken,  some  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

The  man  murmured  his  thanks,  and 
attacked  the  food  with  an  amount  of 
vigor  which  even  the  Dean  found  as- 
tonishing. Meanwhile  the  latter  made 
himself  busy  with  a  corkscrew. 

"Admirable!"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
aat  down  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
crumpled  note  which  had  been  deliv- 
ered the  previous  day.  As  he  read 
be  nodded  and  smiled,  and  occasionally 
he  turned  one  twinkling  eye  upou  his 
visitor,  who  seemed  to  recognize  that 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  superior 
force. 

"What  is  the  time?"  asked  the  man 
presently,  pushing  away  the  plate  from 
which  he  had  partaken  of  a  substantial 
oieaL 

"I'm  afraid  it  Is  late,"  answered  the 
Dean,  consulting  his  watch.  "A  quar- 
ter past  two,  to  be  precise.  I  have  a 
weakness  for  late  hours." 

"To  which  weakness,  coupled  with 
more  admirable  qualities,  I  owe  my  ex- 
cellent supper,"  said  the  man  with  a 
calmness  which  was  remarkable. 

The  Dean  coughed.  "I'm  afraid,"  he 
said,  replacing  the  letter  in  his  pocket, 
"I'm  not  quite  so  disinterested  as  I 
seem." 

The  man  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 
"Ah!  you  have  telephoned  to  the  police, 
then?" 


"No,  no."  The  Dean  extended  his 
hands.  "You  quite  misunderstand  me. 
I  haven't  a  telephone  in  the  house,  and 
to  call  a  servant  would — er — rather  in- 
terfere with  the  carrying  out  of  my 
object." 

The  strange  visitor  stared  at  his  host. 
He  also  glanced  at  the  door.  It  was 
locked. 

The  Dean  observed  him  closely. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have  ventured  to 
lock  the  door  for  the  sake  of  privacy; 
also,  to  discourage  any  desire  on  your 
part  for  an  immediate  departure.  I 
do  not  think  you  are  quite  yourself  to- 
night, and  you  might  be  rash  enough 
to  run  out  into  the  night  again.  With 
those  clothes  you  are  wearing  you 
might  excite  some  serious  misunder- 
standing in  the  breasts  of  ordinarily 
peaceful  citizens." 

The  man  stirred  uneasily.  "Pray 
tell  me  your  little — your  object  in  be- 
friending me  so  far.  Unless  I  mis- 
judge you,  sir,  you  are  not  the  man  to 
delight  in  torturing  a  fellow-creature; 
least  of  all  when  that  fellow-creature 
happens  to  be  a  hunted  convict,  inno- 
cent of  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
convicted." 

Again  a  ghost  of  a  smile  played 
round  the  features  of  the  Dean.  He 
found  the  phrase  a  "hunted  convict" 
singing  in  his  ears.  "Not  at  all,"  he 
said;  "but  am  I  wrong  in  presuming 
you  to  be  an  educated  man?" 

"In  that  you  are  correct,"  was  the 
reply. 

There  was  something  In  the  man's 
manner  of  speaking  which  appealed  to 
the  Dean.  "He  is  really  admirable," 
he  murmured  to  himself.  To  the  man 
in  the  chair  he  said,  "Your  being  an 
educated  man  may  help  you  to  appre- 
ciate, even  though  your  views  have 
been  somewhat  narrowed  recently" — 
he  dwelt  fondly  on  the  words — "what 
is  in  my  mind.  You  may  possibly  have 
heard  of  me.  I  am  the  Dean  of  Til- 
chester  Cathedral." 
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The  man  nodded  politely,  but  his  eyes 
retained  that  curious  expression  of  .min- 
gled sorrow  and  indifference  which  so 
interested  the  Dean, 

4*As  the  Dean  of  Tilchester,"  went  on 
the  reverend  gentleman,  "I  am  brought 
into  touch  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
Please  don't  think  I  am  saying  any- 
thing personal  now.  Some  of  my  du- 
ties are  not  pleasant  but  you  will  un- 
derstand they  are  duties  and  therefore 
not  to  be  disregarded.  I  make  a  point 
of  knowing  all  my  congregation  per- 
sonally, or  as  many  as  1  can  get  to 
know;  and  recently,  as  even  you  may 
have  heard,  I  have  been  preaching  a 
series  of  sermons  and  giving  lectures 
— portions  of  which  have  been  reported 
in  the  newspapers— designed  to  throw 
light  not  only  on  burning  social  ques- 
tions, but  on  some  of  the  lesser  weak- 
nesses of  mankind.  These  sermons 
have  brought  some  popularity  in  cer- 
tain quarters;  in  other  quarters  they 
have,  I  fancy,  made  me  rather  notori- 
ous. In  my  own  district  here  they 
have  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  talk. 
I  don't  wish  to  weary  you,  but  I  de- 
sire to  make  my  position  quite  clear. 
Please  understand  that  I  always  en- 
deavor to  act  conscientiously." 

The  man  in  the  chair  nodded  wear- 
ily. He  also  looked  at  the  door  and 
the  window.  The  Dean  pretended  not 
to  notice. 

"As  an  instance  of  my  thoroughness 
— I  always  pride  myself  on  doing  things 
thoroughly,"  continued  the  speaker, 
smiling  inscrutably — "I  may  mention 
that  the  male  youth  of  this  district  (I 
must  confess  they  are  a  somewhat  tur- 
bulent youth,  given  at  times  to  wild 
talk  and  even  wilder  doings)  have  re- 
cently taken  exception  to  some  of  my 
— er — criticisms  on  a  questionable  form 
of  entertainment  which  they  hare 
thought  fit  to  indulge  In.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  private  theatricals.  Private 
theatricals,  I  agree,  may  serve  a  very 
good  purpose;  but  when  they  are  given 


over  to  pandering  to  the  crudest 
tionalism— the  kind  of  stuff  errand-boys 
delight  in — I  am  opposed  to  them.  As 
all  these  young  men  are  really  very 
good  at  heart,  it  has  pained  me  that 
they  should  seek  to  ape  villains  audi 
scoundrels.  In  fact,  I  said  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  achieve  any 
success  in  this  line;  but,  such  Is  the* 
perversity  of  human  nature,  this  par- 
ticular criticism  has  hurt  them  more 
than  anything  else.  But  I  merely  men- 
tion this  in  passing." 

The  man  did  not  move.  He  sat  with> 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  Dean's  bookcase,, 
evidently  listening  intently. 

With  twitching  lips  the  Dean  pro- 
ceeded: "So  much  to  explain  some  of 
my  difficulties.  Now  I  will  come  to> 
the  point.  When  you  arrived  here— 
I  think  it  was  by  the  dining-room  win- 
dow you  elected  to  come — I  was  en- 
gaged on  one  of  my  social  sermons.  I 
was  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  man 
who  might  be  down  in  the  world — such 
as  you  are — but  yet  who  was  not  wholly 
insensible  to  good  influences,  as  I  trust 
you  are  not.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  be  able  to  give  me  some- 
valuable  assistance.  Pardon  me  if  I 
say  that  I  look  upon  you  as  a  valuable- 
unman  document  as  one  who  is  fallen 
but  not  lost." 

A  wave  of  color  swept  over  the  man's* 
face.  As  the  Dean  observed  it,  the* 
ghost  of  a  smile  once  more  played 
round  bis  lips. 

The  couvict  moved  uneasily.  "What. 
is  it  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"Just  this,"  said  the  Dean.  "Tell 
me  tuMefly  whether,  in  your  heart,  you,. 
who  know  much  of  crime,  do  not  think* 
I  have  acted  rightly  in  making  this* 
stand  against  the  popularizing  of  crime, 
even  if  I  have  employed  gentle 
casm  which  may  have  wounded 
vain  youths  who  think — who 
they  can  emulate  those  steeped  In 
crime." 

For  the  moment  the  man  looked  ] 
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plexert.       "What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me?"  he  asked. 

"That  will  depend  on  the  frankness 
of  your  answer,"  said  the  Dean. 

The  man  held  up  his  hand.  "You 
may  take  it  from  me,  sir,  as  my  firm 
opinion/*  he  said  in  his  low,  weak 
voice,  "that  you  are  doing  quite  right, 
and  that  these  young  fellows  are  fools 
if  they  don't  appreciate  what  a  Jolly 
good  parson  they  happen  to  have.  I 
have  met  a  good  many  parsons,  but" — 
with  a  look  at  the  empty  bottle — 
"never  one  like  you  before." 

The  Dean  smiled.  "He  is  really  ex- 
cellent," he  murmured  to  himself.  "Do 
you,"  he  asked,  "mind  writing  those 
words  as  a — a  memento  of  your  visit? 
Of  course,  in  the  circumstances,  I 
should  not  ask  you  to  sign  your  name." 
The  man  hesitated,  and  then  took 
the  pen  and  paper  handed  to  him  and 
wrote  what  amounted  to  a  testimonial 
for  the  Dean. 

The  Dean  read  the  paper  and  care- 
fully folded  It  "Thank  you,"  he  said. 
"Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I — I  feel  I  have  been  dreaming," 
said  the  man,  possibly  influenced  by 
the  Dean's  burgundy;  "but  if  you  are 
playing  it  straight  I  should  ask  for  a 
change  and  safe  opportunity  of  wishing 
you  'good-morning.' " 

"You  shall  have  both,"  said  the 
Dean.     "Pardon  me  one  moment." 

As  he  left  the  room — the  door  of 
which  he  left  wide  open — the  Dean 
murmured  to  himself,  "Admirable!" 
nor  did  he  try  to  keep  back  the  smile 
then.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the 
man  had  readily  adapted  himself  to 
circumstances.  If  he  had  been  familiar 
with  the  stage,  as  he  was  not,  he  would 
have  said  the  man  had  "taken  every 
cue." 

Left  alone,  the  man  looked  around  in 
a  manner  which  betokened  bewilder- 
ment. What  he  said  to  himself  was, 
"Well,  Tm  blessed!  He's  as  mad  as 
a  hatter." 
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The  Dean  returned  promptly. 
"These  are  all  I  can  lay  hands  on." 
he  said,  producing  a  very  old  clerical 
suit,  a  pair  of  boots,  collar  (which  fas- 
tened at  the  back)  and  a  round  felt  bat. 
"I  think  the — er — disguise  will  be  per- 
fect." Again  the  Dean  smiled,  but  It 
was  hardly  the  smile  of  a  good  Samari- 
tan. He  had  an  entertaining  vision  of 
his  visitor  dressed  in  that  rusty  suit  be- 
ing compelled  to  walk  in  the  light  of 
day  (for  the  dawn  had  broken)  through 
the  streets  of  Tilchester. 

But  if  the  man  had  any  qualms  oo 
that  point  he  concealed  them.  Indeed, 
he  rather  astonished  the  Dean  by  his 
ready  and  grateful  acceptance  of  the 
clothes.  With  the  round  felt  bat  be 
appeared  particularly  pleased. '  Like  m 
methodical  person  be  proceeded  to 
make  a  bundle  of  his  prison  clothes. 

"1  will  see  that  they  are  locked  up 
somewhere,"   said  the  Dean. 

"Better  destroy  them,"  remarked  the 
man. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  the  Dean,  look- 
ing vastly  amused.  "At  any  rate,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  take  them  with 
you." 

The  strange  guest  agreed,  and  was 
escorted  to  the  front  door  by  the  Dean, 
who  remarked,  "As  a  rule  I  don't 
think  I  am  credited  with  a  sense  of 
humor." 

For  the  first  time  the  man  grinned. 
"You  have  more  than  that,"  he  said, 
and  strode  down  the  path  with  a 
smart,  firm  step. 

"He  keeps  it  up  admirably,"  said  the 
Dean,  watching  his  movements* 

Then  be  went  back  to  his  study  and 
laughed — laughed  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  "I  really  believe  he 
thought  he  took  me  in,"  he  muttered; 
"but  forewarned  is  forearmed.  Witb 
these  things" — he  fondly  tapped  the 
testimonial  and  the  discarded  clothes — 
"in  my  possession  I  don't  think  he  will 
appreciate  tjie  joke.  It  was  really 
good  of  Arthur  to  let  me  know." 
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He  again  took  the  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  re-read  it  musingly: 

Tilchester  College. 
Dear  Uncle, — Just  a  line  about  those 
theatricals.  As  you  know,  the  fellows 
do  not  take  your  criticism  at  all  kindly, 
and  they  are  determined  to  play  The 
Hunted  Convict  with  realistic  effects. 
We  have  a  fellow  down  from  London 
named  Murray — he  is  a  first-rate  ama- 
teur actor,  and  belongs  to  a  Tilchester 
family — and  he  is  to  take  the  part  of 
the  convict.  What  I  want  to  say, 
however,  is  this:  in  consequence  of 
your  remarks  about  their  abilities,  they 
are  arranging  a  rather  bad  practical 
.  joke — namely,  Murray,  dressed  in  pri- 
son clothes,  is  going  to  get  into  your 
house  and  ask  for  assistance  as  an  es- 
caped convict.  The  other  fellows  are 
to  be  about  in  case  anything  goes 
wrong.  There  is  a  wager  on,  and  if 
Murray  gets  through  all  right  he  will 
make  a  bit.  (Excuse  my  slang.)  I 
have  only  just  heard  of  this,  as  the 
fellows  did  not  like  to  let  me  into  the 
secret.  I  really  think  it  is  going  too 
far,  as  a  chap  dressed  as  a  convict 
might  give  Aunt  Mary  a  bad  fright. 
Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Arthur  Latcson. 

The  Dean  of  Tilchester  wen*  to  bed 
with  a  happy  smile  on  his  face,  and 
even  forgot  to  dream. 

When  he  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  breakfast-table  he  did  not  look  like 
a  man  who  had  been  keeping  late 
hours.  The  thought  that  he  had  got 
even,  in  his  own  way,  with  some  of  the 
turbulent  youths  of  Tilchester,  who 
were  content  to  take  learning  but  not 
moral  guidance  from  him,  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction. 

As  his  wife  was  In  delicate  health  the 
Dean  breakfasted  alone,  and  relieved 
:the  solitude  of  his  meal  by  an  occa- 
sional laugh.  Over  his  second  cup  of 
coffee  he  read  his  letters,  as  was  his 
custom.  He  saw  that  one  was  in  his 
nephew's  handwriting,  and  he  turned 
fo  it  with  an  amused  smile. 


But  the  smile  disappeared  as  he  read. 
The  letter  ran: 

Tilchester  College. 
Dear  Uncle, — A  few  words  to  say  that 
you  need  have  no  fears  about  the  pro- 
posed joke.  The  presenting  of  The 
Hunted  Convict  has  been  abandoned,  as 
Murray  sprained  his  ankle  rather 
badly  a  few  days  ago.  As  soon  as  he 
is  well  he  will  have  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  is  due  for  an  examina- 
tion, so  there  will  be  no  opportunities 
for  rehearsal.  None  of  the  other  fel- 
lows are  equal  to  the  part 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Arthur  Lawson. 

The  letter  dropped  from  the  hand  of 
the  Dean  on  to  the  carpet.  An  ashen 
color  stole  over  his  face,  and  he  had  a 
feeling  of  being  suddenly  unwell. 

Mechanically  he  put  out  his  hand  and 
grasped  the  fatal  letter  again  and  quite 
convinced  himself  that  he  was  not 
dreaming.  Not  a  joke  after  all!  What 
had  he  done? 

He  rose  unsteadily  and  walked  to  the 
door.  Reason  prompted  him  to  go  to 
the  study  and  make  sure  that  the 
much-valued  mementoes  of  the  mid- 
night drama  were  safe  under  lock  and 
key.  He  fully  realized  that  on  any 
occasion  of  this  sort  great  presence  of 
mind  was  required. 

In  the  hall  he  encountered  a  mafei. 
Noticing  an  unusual  pallor  about  his 
cheeks,  she  inquired  whether  she  could 
bring  him  anything. 

"Bridget"  he  faltered,  "I  am  going 
Into  the  study  to— to  work.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  disturbed  on  any  account." 

Later  in  the  morning  the  first  edition 
of  the  evening  paper  was  laid  on  the 
Dean's  table.  His  hands  shook  as  he 
picked  it  up.  On  the  front  page.  In 
glaring  type,  he  read: 

Daring  sscape  of  a  convict  from  TUche*- 
ter  Jail. 

There  followed  some  meagre  details 
of  a  warder  being  surprised  and  a 
bunch  of  keys  taken  from  him.     There 
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was  also  a  personal  description  of  the 
convict  in  question,  who,  it  seemed, 
had  been  sentenced  under  the  name  of 
Thomas  Brown  to  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  forgery.  The  Dean 
found  that  the  description  was  pain- 
fully accurate. 

During  those  days  in  which  the  hue 
and  cry  continued  the  Dean  suffered 
#reat  mental  agony-  That  part  of 
him  which  was  a  law-abiding  citizen 
and  a  clergyman  came  into  violent  eon- 
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filet  with  the  more  human  part.  He 
was  in  a  terrible  dilemma  as  to  what 
in  the  circumstances/  he  ought  to  do. 
His  ultimate  decision  to  do  nothing  ex- 
cept take  a  much-needed  holiday  was 
confirmed  through  the  agency  of  the 
postman.  One  morning  he  received  a 
parcel  containing  an  old  suit  of  clergy- 
man's clothes  and  an  unsigned  letter 
bearing  a  foreign  postmark,  in  which 
he  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  timely 
assistance  to  a  gentleman  in  distress. 
Edward  John  Prior. 


THE  RUSSIAN  HORIZON. 


If  this  epoch  goes  down  to  history, 
as  it  assuredly  will,  as  a  period  of 
criminal  waste  in  all  departments  of 
life,  modern  Russia  will  be  held  up  as 
an  example  of  this  waste  in  its  ex- 
tremest  and  most  abominable  form. 
For,  in  addition  to  that  squandering  of 
human  material  which  is  »involved  in 
the  economic  conditions  under  which 
all  civilized  nations  now  live,  Russia 
has  to  endure  the  wanton  destruction 
which  is  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  a  great  political  and  social  upheaval. 
The  endless  procession  of  over-crowded 
trains  bearing  away  to  the  great  rub- 
bish-heap of  Siberia  the  best  blood, 
brain  and  spirit  of  the  nation;  the  great 
foundling  hospital  of  Moscow  which  is 
said  to  deposit  annually  thousands  of 
victims  in  the  river  that  runs  beneath 
its  walls;  the  countless  numbers  of 
famishing  or  homeless  peasants;  the 
burning  villages  and  the  burning 
chateaux;  the  periodical  outbursts  of 
blood-lust  and  religious  fanaticism, 
egged  on  by  political  intrigue,  directed 
against  the  unfortunate  children  of 
Israel,  the  despised;  the  very  advo- 
cates of  law  and  brotherhood  arming 
themselves  with  the  most  deadly  instru- 
ments of  destruction  and  seeking  to 
establish    their    new    social    order    by 


blowing  their  opponents  to  pieces— 
what  are  all  these  but  Indications  of 
colossal  waste,  waste  of  life,  of  wealth, 
of  intellect,  of  every  material  out  of 
which  alone  the  future  can  be  built? 
Were  a  normal  state  of  affairs  to  be 
re-established  in  Russia  to-morrow,  she 
would  still  take  years  to  recover  from 
the  enormous  weight  of  debt  which 
her  extravagant  administrators  have 
heaped  up  with  reckless  improvidence: 
and  in  other  and  more  vital  matters 
than  finance,  how  soon  would  she  re- 
cover? Perhaps  not  for  generations. 
But,  alas!  to-morrow  will  see  no  es- 
tablishment of  normal  conditions. 

Yet  the  so-called  Russian  Government 
upon  which  rests  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  this  anarchical  state  of  affairs, 
seems  at  the  present  moment  to  be  in 
a  stronger  position  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one  the  double-headed  eagle  has 
emerged  from  the  great  storm-cloud  of 
1905  with  wings  stronger  and  beaks 
sharper  than  ever.  In  the  hour  of 
distress  a  few  concessions  were  wrung 
from  the  Tsar,  but  though  he  followed 
the  constitutional  tack  for  a  while,  he 
is  now  busy  reefing  his  canvas.  The 
Duma  still  exists,  but  without  its 
rmison  &etr$,  for  it  no  longer  represents 
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the  people.    Stolypin,    the   astute   "pa- 
cificator," has  managed  to  coop  the  lion 
within  the  cage  of  autocracy,  and  if  it 
still  occasionally  growls,  out  conies  the 
whip  followed  by  submission  and  "par- 
don."   Meanwhile  the  members  of  the 
last  Duma  are  being  prosecuted  for  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  their  con- 
stituents,   which    is    what    they    were 
elected  to  do.    Legal  trial,  however,  is 
at   best   an   expensive,    laborious   and 
risky  way  of  going  to  work,  and  one 
only  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  somehow  attracted  the  attention 
of  Europe.    For  the  obscurer  and  more 
extreme  sections  of  the  army  of  liberty 
there  is  the  summary  and  effective  "ad- 
ministrative order,"  which  has  already 
filled  the  prisons  of  Russia   to   over- 
flowing.    So    much    for    the    imperial 
guarantees  of  liberty  of  speech  and  lib- 
erty of  person.  The  liberty  of  the  press 
is  best  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  so 
many    papers    have    been    suppressed 
within  the  past  year  in  Russia  that  one 
of  the  three  largest  paper  mills  in  Fin- 
land has  just  been  forced  to  close  down 
in    consequence,    turning    loose    some 
thousand    employees.    The     Tsar    has 
violated    his    promises,    but    what    of 
that?    To    the    bureaucratic     mind    a 
promise  is  for  use,  not  for  fulfilment. 

Truly,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  re- 
action has  laid  its  dead  hand  upon 
every  promise  of  progress,  every  hope 
for  the  future.  This  is  well  brought 
out  by  the  altered  tone  of  that  small 
talk  of  society  which  always  responds 
so  rapidly  to  any  change  in  the  polit- 
ical atmosphere.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
ix)ssible  for  a  lady  to  remark  to  the 
assembled  company  in  a  St.  Peters- 
burg drawing-room  that  her  belief  was 
that  nothing  would  come  of  all  this 
pother  until  the  whole  imperial  fam- 
ily had  been  blown  into  space.  The 
following  story  shows  how  far  the  pen- 
dulum has  since  swung  to  the  right. 
The  mother  of  a  friend  of  mine  who 
owns  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Moscow  was  present  at  a  large  dinner- 
party.   Politics  in  Russia  are   too  vi- 
tal to  be  held  back  as  a  topic  of  con- 
versation   until    the    ladies    have   lied 
from  the  reek  of  the  masculine  cigar,, 
and  the  subject  of  terrorism  was  soon 
being  discussed  in  general  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  thirty  to  forty  guests.  How 
was  the  movement  to  be  stamped  out? 
was    the   problem,     and    the    solution 
which  seemed  to  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  majority  was  that  for  every  po- 
lice officer  killed  five  political  prisoner* 
should  be  hanged,  for  every  superior 
officer    ten,    and    for .  every    governor 
twenty.    This  point  having  been  satis- 
factorily    settled,     the     conversation 
turned  to    the    peasant    question.    My 
friend's  mother  finding  herself  appar- 
ently the  only  person  in  the  room  with 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  liberal  ideas* 
had  kept  a  judicious  silence  up  to'  this 
point,  but  now  her  neighbor,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the   province,    turned   to  her 
and  remarked,  "Baroness ,  don*t 


you  ever  have  disturbances  among  the 
peasants  on  your  property?"     "Oh  yes, 
occasionally,"    she    replied.    "In    that 
case,"  returned  the  governor  Impress- 
ively, "there   is   but  one   thing  to    be- 
done.    Send  for  me  at  once  and  I  will 
come  and  burn  a  few  villages  for  you." 
"Surely  that  would  do  little  good,"  she- 
remarked;  "the  poor  things  would  only 
murder  me  in  my  bed  on  the  first  op- 
portunity."   Such  simplicity  of  outlook 
seemed  half  to  amuse,  half  to  irritate 
the  worthy  governor.    "I  assure  you," 
he  added,  as  if  closing  the  topic,  "you 
are  quite  mistaken;  the  course  I  propose- 
Is  an  unfailing  remedy.    I  have  myself 
tried  it  upon  several  occasions,  and  it 
has  always  answered  admirably." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  rulers, 
of  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1908.  it  would  be  easy  to 
throw  more  detail  into  the  picture  of* 
this  long-suffering  and  oppressed  coun- 
try, to  tell  a  hundred  tales  of  shame 
and  horror  which  would  scarcely  bear* 
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the  printing,  and  would  scarcely  And 
•credence  if  printed;  to  throw  light,  for 
example,  upon  the  plight  of  the  brave, 
wretched  women  who  have  cheerfully 
risked  life  and  the  honor  which  is  more 
than  life  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
women  for  the  most  part  of  great  re- 
finement and  intelligence,  thousands  of 
whom  are  lying  at  this  moment  rotting. 
ten  to  a  tiny  cell,  in  the  great  prisons 
<*f  Russia.  But  it  has  all  been  told  be- 
fore. The  inhabitants  of  happier  coun- 
tries find  it  impossible  to  realize  the 
lot  of  their  Russian  brothers;  for  a  tale 
however  long  and  however  oft  re- 
peated is  but  a  tale  after  all.  Moreover, 
after  a  time  it  becomes  wearisome,  like 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  in  the  dark- 
ness outside  a  house  full  of  light  and 
comfort. 

Let  us  turn  and  consider  the  situa- 
tion, not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
present  misery,  but  from  that  of  hope 
for  the  future.  Let  us  lift  our  eyes 
from  the  squalor,  degradation  and  suf- 
fering at  our  feet,  and  search  the  ho- 
rizon for  some  faint  glow,  however  in- 
significant, of  the  dawn.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Duma,  which 
has  attracted,  as  those  who  first  con- 
voked it  intended,  so  much  attention  in 
parliamentary  .  countries,  has  never 
been,  In  the  opinion  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  of  any  impor- 
tance whatsoever.  The  lack  of  interest 
shown  by  the  people  in  the  various 
elections  has  been  taken  as  a  sign  of 
the  political  Incapacity  of  the  race.  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  As  most  of  the  electorate 
realized  from  the  outset,  the  Duma 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  stepping-stone 
towards  constitutional  government  It 
was  a  toy  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment found  it  convenient  to  flourish  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  European  onlook- 
ers to  keep  them  happy  while  it  went 
on  with  its  work  of  stamping  out  all 
real  signs  of  constitutional  growth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  no  political  institu- 
tions, however  well  advertised,  can  be 


of  the  slightest  use  to  Russia  while  the 
theory  of  autocracy  still  remains  su- 
preme. The  Duma  has  been  of  double 
service  to  the  Government.  It  has  en- 
abled them  to  float  loans,  while  it  has 
brought  to  the  fore  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  determined  spirits  iu  the 
country,  who  cau  now  be  conveniently 
despatched  to  Siberia.  But  it  has  not 
brought  the  country  oue  step  nearer  to 
the  solution  of  its  problems.  The  law- 
yers and  professors  who  form  the 
"Cadet"  party  have  made  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  apply  their  reading  of  history 
and  their  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law  to  their  own  country,  and  to  use 
the  Duma  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
of  constitutionalism,  to  be  driven  by 
gentle  and  almost  imperceptible  taps 
into  the  heart  of  autocracy.  But  the 
cancer  from  which  Russia  suffers  can- 
not be  cured  by  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment; it  needs  the  surgeon  with  his 
knife.  The  "Cadets"  have  failed,  and 
their  failure,  which  is  one  cause  of  the 
present  depression,  has  proved  that  the 
revolutionaries  have  been  right  from 
the  very  beginning;  nothing  can  be 
done  to  improve  matters  until  auto- 
cracy and  all  it  symbolizes  has  been 
destroyed  root  and  branch. 

What  then  are  the  revolutionaries  do- 
ing? At  first  sight  their  condition 
seems  hardly  more  promising,  and  far 
more  uncomfortable  than  that  of  the 
"Cadets."  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact 
Information  in  these  matters,  but  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  arrests  made  recently  among  the 
revolutionaries,  which  is  a  sign  of 
weakness  and  lack  of  confidence,  if 
not  of  secret  treachery,  in*  the  ranks. 
Many  of  Stolypin's  recent  catches  have 
been  men  and  women  of  great  impor- 
tance, among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
that  noble  veteran  Nicholas  Tchaykov- 
sky,  the  father  of  the  revolution.  Yet, 
In  spite  of  all  this,  the  revolutionary 
work  is  going  forward.  The  events  of 
1905  marked  a  turning  point  In  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  revolution.  Previously 
propaganda  had  been  carried  on  chiefly 
among  the  town  workers,  but  the  fail- 
ure of  the  .great  strike  and  of  the  Mos- 
cow rising  proved  that  the  proletariate 
were  not  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
fight  single-handed  against  the  forces 
of  autocracy.  The  realization  of  this 
tended  to  take  the  lead  of  affairs  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Social  Democrats 
and  put  it  into  those  of  the  Social  Rev- 
olutionaries. The  Social  Democratic 
doctrine  that  salvation  cometh  from 
the  proletariate  alone  was  disproved 
by  facts,  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries 
who  had  always  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  peasantry  have,  during 
the  past  two  years,  come  more  and 
more  to  the  fore,  the  more  intelligent 
among  the  Social  Democrats  having 
joined  their  ranks.  The  task  this  party 
sets  before  it  is  that  of  converting  the 
peasantry  and  the  army. 

The  success  of  this  propaganda  work 
has  exceeded  the  hopes  of  those  who 
initiated  it.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
the  first  Duma,  the  peasants  have  for 
the  most  part  lost  their  last  vestige  of 
faith  in  the  Tsar,  and  openly  curse  him 
in  the  roundest  terms.  In  many  places 
they  are  almost  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  summer  of  1906  a  number 
of  villages  sent  in  demands  to  the  land- 
lords for  a  reduction  of  their  rent  to  a 
quarter  of  its  previous  amount,  and  the 
majority  of  the  demands  were  granted. 
In  the  Volga  district  indeed  peasants 
are  dictating  not  merely  to  the  land- 
lords but  also  to  the  officials. 

An  even  more  significant  sign  of  the 
times  is  the  increasing  quantity  of  out- 
law bands  who  rove  the  country. 
Some  of  these  no  doubt  are  recruited 
from  the  criminal  section  of  the  com- 
munity, who  are  ever  ready  to  turn 
the  weakness  of  the  executive  to  their 
own  purpose.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  urged  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  large  criminal  class  is  a  sign 
of  the  dissolution  of  society,  and,  fur- 


ther, that  the  majority  of  these  out- 
laws have  been  forced  to  become  mo  toy 
circumstances.  Their  ranks  are  filled 
from  many  sources.  First,  there  are 
the  deserters  from  the  army,  the  num- 
bers of  which  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  a  few  months  ago  four  hun- 
dred of  them  met  together  at  Baku  and 
began  laying  down  the  law  to  the 
neighborhood  by  issuing  proclamations. 
Then  there  are  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  the  unemployed,  created  by 
the  dislocation  of  industries  and  the 
burning  villages,  and  these  take  to  rob- 
bery to  earn  their  daily  bread.  Hun- 
dreds of  peasants  also,  who  have  been 
persecuted  by  the  police  and  driven* 
from  their  homes  for  suspected  rev- 
olutionary opinions,  go  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  this  desperate  and  anti-bureau- 
cratic element,  which  has  nothing  to> 
lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  a  rev- 
olution. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  out- 
law bands  is  that  known  as  the  "wood- 
land brothers,"  which  dwells  in  the 
Ural  mountains.  Its  captain  is  one 
•Lbov,  a  huge  peasant  who  has  been  a 
worker  in  a  Government  gun  factory, 
and  ah  artilleryman  in  the  Japanese 
war.  He  took  part  in  the  troubles  of 
the  winter  of  1905-6,  was  marked  down- 
by  the  police  because  of  his  size,  and* 
was  forced  to  flee  to  the  mountains. 
Soon  other  fugitives  and  discontents 
began  to  gather  round  him,  and  com- 
menced to  organize  attacks  upon  the 
police,  and  to  "expropriate"  Govern- 
ment money.  The  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  repeatedly  petitioned' 
against  the  Government  drink-shojp* 
which  exercise  so  demoralising  an' hi-' 
fluence  throughout  Russia.  Lbov  mated 
these  drink-shops  an  especial  object' of 
his  attack,  and  is  said  to  have  almost 
rid  the  district  of  them.  The  "wood- 
land brothers"  dispersed  for  the  win- 
ter, but  the  spring  will  doubtless  see1 
them  in  action  again.  A  similar  band 
at  Vletka,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  oc^u^ 
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pies  itself  in  expel liug  obnoxious  offi- 
cials and  landlords  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  certain  other  localities  the 
peasants  are  clamoring  to  the  revolu- 
tionaries for  arms,  while  Incendiarism 
is  rampant  all  over  the  country,  and 
more  especially  in  the  province  of 
Kherson.  Scarcely  -a  day  passes  but 
some  manor  is  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  landlords  combine  and  send  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  Government, 
with  prayers  for  the  assistance  of  Cos- 
sacks, but  this  is  an  expensive  busi- 
ness, and,  moreover,  the  Cossacks  very 
soon  begin  to  fraternize  with  the  peo- 
ple they  are  hired  to  suppress.  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  the  country  popula- 
tion is  already  stirring  itself.  The  Im- 
movable moujik  is  moving.  The  peo- 
ple are  already  taking  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  discovering  meth- 
ods of  combating  the  Government. 
While  Stolypin  Is  congratulating  him- 
self in  Petersburg  over  the  triumph  of 
reaction,  the  type  of  warfare  just  Indi- 
cated is  daily  on  the  increase,  and  will 
in  the  future  become  a  recognized  In- 
stitution. And  the  present  state  of 
Russia  Is  such  that  one  must  welcome 
this  chaos  as  the  first  step  towards  a 
new  cosmos. 

Further,  where  the  peasant  leads  the 
army  must  follow,  for  the  army  Is  only 
a  proportion  of  the  peasantry  under 
anus.  Every  year  some  250.000  new 
recruits  are  enlisted,  which  means  that 
a  third  of  the  army  is  always  new 
blood,  and  as  time  goes  on  this  new 
blood  Is  more  and  more  revolutionary. 
Of  the  enlistment  which  took  place  last 
autumn  I  do  not  possess  any  figures, 
but  that  of  November  1900  was  a  per- 
fect fiasco  as  far  as  the  north-west 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  con- 
cerned. Only  fifty  per  cent,  of  those 
upon  whom  the  lot  fell  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  those  who  did  made  no 
secret  of  their  revolutionary  intentions, 
even  going  to  the  length  of  singing  the 
Marseillaise  within  earshot  of  the  offi- 


cers.   There  can   be   no  doubt   that  a 
vast   proportion   of   the   Russian    mili- 
tary are  at  this  moment  heart  and  soul 
with   the  revolution,   but,   and   this  is 
the    important    point,    they    have    ik> 
leaders.      The  officers  are  almost  to  a 
man  reactionary,  owing  to  the  training" 
they  get  In  the  military  schools.      Id 
the  early  days  of  the  movement  things 
were   different,    and    many    an    officer 
was  numbered  among  the  adherents  of 
progress.    But  under  Alexander  III  a 
new  type  of  military   school   was  es- 
tablished,    with     a     curriculum     from 
which  all  science,  or  anything  else  of 
an  enlightening  nature,   was  carefully 
excluded.    The  typical    Russian   officer 
of   to-day   is  superficially   a   charming 
person.    His  manners  are  perfect,  and 
since  he  Invariably  speaks  several  lan- 
guages fluently,  he  strikes  you,  espe- 
cially if  you  happen  to  be  an  English- 
man,  as  a   very  accomplished   person. 
Yet  he  is,  if  you  come  to  know  him  bet- 
ter, the  most  ignorant  and  often  the 
most  brutal  of  mortals.    He  can  write 
none  of  the  languages  he  has  picked  up 
as  a  child  from  foreign  governesses,  of- 
ten  indeed   he  cannot  write  his  own 
language  correctly,  while  his  charm  of 
manner  only  serves  to  conceal  a  bar- 
barism which  finds  its  chief  delight  in' 
self-indulgence  and  cruelty.     It  is  the 
officer  who  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
revolutionary  movement  at  the  present 
moment.    The  failure  of  such  mutinies 
as   those  of   Sveaborg   and    Kronstudt 
and  of  many  others  In  the  interior,  or 
which  the  outside  world  Is  Ignorant,  is' 
due  to  the  lack  of  officers  among  the 
revolutionary   forces.    But   the   revolu- 
tionaries do  not  despair  of  con  verting* 
even  the  officer.    Already  some  of  the 
youngest  have  been  infected  with  rev- 
olutionary ideas,  while  others  are  be- 
ginning to  recoil  in  sheer  disgust  from' 
the    foul    work    of    oppression    whlcb 
their  duties  entail.  ""  ' 

It  is  still  night  with  lift,  a  night  of' 
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horrors,  of  evil  dreams  and  evil  pur- 
poses, a  night  in  which  men  grope  for 
each  other's  throats  and  grapple  and 
stab  in  the  dark.  Nor  can  any  one  tell 
how  many  hours  have  yet  to  run  be- 
fore the  dawn.  It  will  and  must  come- 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  straggler  for 
freedom,  he  is  content  to  go  on  fight- 
ing in  the  certainty  that  his  children  or 
his  children's  children  will  see  the  day 
at  last.  But  what  is  this  day  for  which 
the  best  of  Russia  hopes  and  suffers? 
What  will  the  dawn,  for  signs  of 
whose  approach  we  have  searched  the 
horizon,  reveal  to  the  astonished  gaze 
of  man?  A  second  bourgeois  France? 
A  United  States  of  Russia,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  is  made  a  cloak 
for  a  shameless  exploitation  of  human- 
ity and  a  nauseating  scramble  for  gold? 
If  he  believed  that  the  destruction  of 
autocracy  would  bring  about  such  re- 
sults, no  revolutionary  would  lift  an- 
other finger  to  aid  in  the  work.      No, 
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the  day  that  must  eventually  dawn  over 
the  mighty  plains  of  Russia  will  be  a 
day  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 
Only  something  new  and  something 
great  can  be  brought  forth  after  such 
birth-throes  as  Russia  is  now  enduring. 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the 
exact  form  of  polity  which  she  will  in 
the  end  work  out  for  herself.  But  of 
one  thing  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  In  some  way  or  other  it  will  be 
what  we  now  call  socialistic,  that  is.  It 
will  be  a  society  and  not  a  mere  heap 
of  writhing,  struggling  Individuals.  In 
fact,  the  "Russian  Revolution"  is  no 
mere  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  most  desperate  battle-field  of 
that  world-wide  war  which  has  been 
declared  upon  the  existing  principles  of 
human  government  by  all  those  who 
regard  our  present  manner  of  life  as 
detestable  and  degrading,  and  wish  to 
"remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  de- 
sire." 

WUdover  Johnson. 


PROPOSED  ALTERATION  IN  THE  CALENDAR. 


The  last  great  alteration  in  the  calen- 
dar was  that  which  was  known  as  the 
Gregorian  Reformation.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated in  15S2,  and  at  once  accepted 
in  all  countries  which  were  under  the 
Roman  obedience  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, but  only  gradually  adopted  by 
those  belonging  to  the  Reformed  West- 
ern Church  (which  are  all  usually 
called  Protestant,  though  that  term 
strictly  pertains  to  the  Lutherans  only), 
whilst  the  Eastern  Church  adheres  still 
to  the  old  Julian  style. 

Now  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the 
change  then  made  was  two-fold,  the 
two  parts  having  really  no  reference  to 
each  other,  and  the  assertion  frequently 
made  that  the  Gregorian  calendar  was 
constructed,  or  nearly  so,  to  agree  with 
the  astronomical  length  of  the  year,  ap- 
plies to  only  one  of  these  changes,  the 


other,  which  made  a  violent  hiatus  in 
the  succession  of  days,  being  effected 
with  a  totally  different  object  For  if 
the  year  were  to  be  assigned  its  true 
length  and  not  the  365%  days  decreed 
by  Julius  Ca?sar,  it  would  at  first  sight 
have  seemed  most  natural  to  choose  a 
convenient  epoch,  such  as  the  end  of 
a  century,  and  simply  arrange  the 
omission  of  a  leap-year  at  certain  stated 
times  from  that.  (Here  we  may  pa- 
renthetically remark  that  a  regulation 
to  drop  a  leap-year  at  the  end  of  each 
132nd  year  would  have  been  more  ac- 
curate, and  quite  as  simple  as  that 
actually  adopted.)  But  it  was  also 
thought  necessary  to  bring  back  the 
vernal  equinox  to  the  date  it  occupied, 
not  at  the  Christian  era,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  in  the 
fourth  century.      Hence  ten  days 
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omitted  from  the  current  sequence,  an  1 
when  England  came  Into  line  with 
other  western  countries,  eleven  days 
were  omitted  in  1752.  This,  of  course, 
makes  great  care  necessary  in  compar- 
ing events  as  given  in  English  and  Con- 
tinental narratives  between  1582  and 
1752. 

The  change  now  proposed,  and  re- 
cently brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Pearce,  is  of  a  much 
more  drastic  kind.  It  is  not  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  Gregorian  calendar  as  re- 
gards the  length  of  the  year  (and  a 
small  change  of  the  rule,  as  already 
mentioned,  would  improve  its  accuracy 
at  long  intervals),  but  a  proposal  to 
alter  the  succession  of  the  days  of  the 
week  and  of  the  month  to  secure  a  de- 
gree of  symmetry  in  their  corre- 
spondence, and  an  equality  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year.  Thus  the  first 
of  January  and  the  leap-year  day, 
which,  however,  is  to  be.  not  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  in  June,  have  each  to  be  con- 
sidered in  every  respect  a  dies  non;  if 
either  falls  on  a  Sunday,  not  that  day, 
bat  the  next  is  to  be  reckoned  as  Sun- 
<lay,  which,  of  course,  would  occa- 
sionally throw  Sunday  one  day,  or  even 
two  days,  ahead  of  its  place  in  the  se- 
quence of  seven  days. 

Now  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that, 
not  only  for  its  practical  inconvenience 
and  disturbance  of  the  uniformity  and 
continuity  which  are  so  desirable  in  a 
calendar,  but  for  other  reasons  also, 
even  more  weighty,  this  alteration  can 
never  be  accepted  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, nor  could  it  commend  itself  if  we 
began  de  novo. 

As  regards  the  days  of  the  month, 
the  case  is  different.  The  existing  ar- 
rangement was  a  perversion  of  that  de- 
creed by  Julius  Ctesar.  He  ordained 
that  the  year  should  begin  with  Jan- 
vary,  the  1st  being  the  day  of  new 
moon  nearest  the  winter  solstice  when 
the  change  was  made,  and  that  that 
month  should  have  thirty-one  days  and 


each  alternate  month  afterwards,  the 
rest  to  have  thirty,  excepting  February, 
which  should  have  twenty-nine  days  in 
common  years  and  thirty  days  in  leap- 
years,  to  fall  every  fourth  year.  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  looked  upon 
August  as  his  special  month,  though  it 
was  not  that  of  his  birth,  the  conven- 
ient and  easily  to  be  remembered  ar- 
rangement of  Julius  was  altered  in  or- 
der that  August  might  have  as  many 
days  as  July.  By  the  earlier  arrange- 
ment the  days  of  the  successive  months 
were  31,  29  (or  30),  31,  30,  31,  30,  31, 

30,  31,  30,  31,  30;  by  the  later  (now 
followed),  31,  28  (or  29),  31,  30,  31.  30, 

31,  31,  30,  31,  30,  31. 

No  doubt  Ceesar  placed  the  leap-day 
in  February  because  that  had  been  the 
last  month  of  the  year  in  the  old  Ro- 
man calendar.  There  would  be  no 
harm,  if  we  were  starting  afresh,  in 
placing  it  in  June  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pearce;  but  it  would  injure  continuity 
(always  a  desirable  thing  in  itself) 
ii  nd  not  attain  his  object  unless 
the  day,  as  well  as  New  Year's  Day 
were  made  a  dies  non,  both  in  the 
week  and  in  the  month.  Neither  of 
these  would  be  convenient;  the  first 
K  for  other  reasons  also,  inadmis- 
sible. 

On  one  point  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Pearce,  and  that  is  as  regards  the  inci- 
dence of  Easter.  There  is  a  common, 
but  false,  impression  that  the  existing 
cumbrous  arrangement  has  the  author- 
ity of  the  Council  of  Niceea.  All  that 
that  council  decreed  was,  in  opposition 
to  the  so-called  Quartodecimans,  that 
Easter  should  always  be  kept  on  a  Sun- 
day; the  particular  Sunday  was  regu- 
lated by  various  cycles,  the  Meteonic 
l>eing  usually  followed,  and  the  pres- 
ent rule  was  initiated  by  the  advisers 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  the  English 
Prayer-Book  rule  arriving  at  the  same 
end,  when  our  calendar  was  reformed, 
by  a  slightly  different  process.  It  has 
not  secured  uniformity  in  Christendom 
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because  the  Eastern  church  still  fol- 
lows the  Julian  calendar,  and  there- 
fore its  Easter  is  usually  different  from 
ours.  A  rule  to  keep  Easter  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  April  (when  the  first 
Easter  in  all  probability  fell)  would  be 
very  convenient,  but  it  is  an  ecelesi- 
Nature. 


astical  question,  and  the  alteration 
should  be  the  act  of  the  whole  church. 
To  make  it  always  on  the  same  day  of 
the  month,  as  well  as  week,  as  Mr. 
Pearce  proposes,  could  not  be  done 
without  accepting  his  other  drastic  and 
inadmissible  proposals. 

IF.  T.  L. 


THE  LATE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  HOME  RULE. 


I  was,  I  believe,  the  very  last  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  speak  to  "l'\-B.M 
within  the  precincts  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  shall  never  forget  this 
interview. 

It  was  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary. As  Prime  Minister  he  had 
made  a  speech  of  considerable  length 
in  the  forenoon,  proposing  a  resolution 
for  the  closure  of  the  discussion  on  the 
Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  last  year,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  send  back  to  the 
House  of  Lords  again  as  a  challenge. 

His  speech  was  fairly  vigorous,  al- 
though it  was  noticed  that  he  seemed 
somewhat  nervous,  and  made  more  use 
than  usual  of  the  copious  notes  which 
he  had  brought  down  with  him. 

Alxnit  7.30  in  the  evening  he  sent 
me  a  message  with  a  desire  to  see  me. 
I  found  him  in  one  of  the  small  private 
rooms  immediately  behind  the  Speak- 
er's chair.  I  discussed  with  him  fully 
the  forthcoming  Home  Rule  debate, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  following 
Monday,  and  I  found  him  most  anxious 
and  determined  that  the  discussion 
should  be  of  a  character  entirely  satis- 
factory to  Ireland  and  to  the  Irish 
Party. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  wind  up  the  debate  himself, 
and  that  I  could  rely  upon  his  making 
a  strong  Home  Rule  declaration. 

Knowing  the  enfeebled  state  of  hie 
health,  I   suggested  that  he  ought  to 


speak  early  In  the  debate  instead  of 
putting  himself  to  the  labor  of  waiting 
up  until  a  late  hour  and  speaking,  per- 
haim,  at  midnight.  He  answered  that 
by  saying:  "I  am  not  so  far  gone  as 
all  that,  and  I  am  quite  determined  to 
wind  up  the  debate  myself." 

I  noticed  that  his  face  was  not  only 
drawn,  but  almost  ghastly  in  its  pallor, 
and  I  apologized  to  him  for  having  kept 
him  so  long;  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
any  apology.  On  the  contrary,  he  as* . 
sured  me  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  I 
was  myself  about  the  success  of  the 
forthcoming  debate.  He  said  he  was 
then  going  home  to  have  a  quiet  even-, 
ing  and  rest.  He  said  "good-night"  to 
ine  and  went  out  by  the  private  door  at. 
the  back  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
immediately  left  the  building. 

That  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 

r 

he  ever  set  foot  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  extremely  un- 
easy about  the  state  of  his  health,  an<J 
I  mentioned  to  more  than  one  friend  f 
that  evening  that  I  was  almost  shocked^ 
at  his  appearance  at  close  quarters.  .  , 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  entirely  ear- 
prised  when,  the  next  afternoon,  I  was, 
informed,   in   the  strictest  confidence*, 
that  once  again  he  was  extremely,  se~. 
riously,  ill.  ,  ..; 

The  public   did   not   know,   at   that, 
time,  anything  about  it,  and  even  when 
mention  was  made  in  the  papers  tha,t 
he  was  indisposed  the  matter  wan  ma4ei 
light  of.    But  I  knew,  from  the  Thurs- 
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day  afternoon,  that  he  would  never  be 
seen  in  the  House  of  Commons  again. 
A  striking  Instance  of  his  extraordi- 
nary anxiety  for  the  result  of  the 
Home  Rale  discussion  was  afforded  the 
next  day— that  is,  Friday,  the  14th  of 
February. 

Mr.  Birrell  had  suddenly  been  struck 
down  by  influenza,  and  we  were  then 
in'  this  position:  that  neither  the  Min- 
ister responsible  for  Ireland  nor  the 
Prime  Minister  would  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  Home  Rule  debate  on  the 
following  Monday. 

1  put  myself  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Asquith,  who  was  acting  as 
Leader  of  the  House  in  the  absence  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  represented  to 
him  the  difficulties  of  proceeding  with 
the  debate  in  the  absence  of  these  two 
gentlemen. 

After  consulting  with  some  of  his 
colleagues,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  As- 
quith that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  debate  to  proceed,  and 
that  he  himself  would  take  part  in  It. 

Later  on  Friday  afternoon,  however, 
I  ascertained  that  "C.-B.,"  having 
heard  that  Mr.  Birrell,  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary, would  be  incapacitated  from 
taking  part  In  the  debate,  had  sent  an 
urgent  message  over  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  well-known  Cabinet 
Minister  to  visit  him. 

This  latter  gentleman  returned  after 
about  half  an  hour.  He  had  had  an  in- 
terview by  the  bedside  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  informed  him,  If  the  de- 
bate was  not  adjourned,  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  that  he  would  get  up  out  of  bed 
and  come  over  and  take  part  in  the 
discussion  himself. 

In  consequence  of  this  message,  the 
debate  was  finally  adjourned;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  Prime  Minister  was 
never  able  to  take  the  part  in  it  which 
he  intended. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  I  had 
very  many  opportunities  of  judging  of 


the  frieudllness  of  "C.-B."  to  Ireland 
and  the  cause  of  Home  Rule. 

His  great  characteristic  was  that,  in 
face  of  intimidation  and  pressure  of 
all  sorts  he  always  stood  by  his  guns. 
He  refused  to  budge  one  inch  to  the 
clamor  which  was  raised  against  him 
over  the  South  African  War;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  he  refused  to  budge  one 
inch  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule  in 
deference  to  the  pressure  within  his 
own  Party,  led  by  Lord  Rosebery  and 
his  friends. 

At  the  last  General  Election,  if  it 
rested  with  him,  Home  Rule  would 
have  been  one  of  the  leading  issues  to 
be  decided  by  the  electors.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  he 
did  his  best  to  make  it  so. 

In  his  speech  at  Stirling  during  the 
Election,  and  in  his  subsequent  utter- 
ances, he  put  the  Home  Rule  question 
to  the  very  front,  and,  in  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  subsequent  words,  "Nailed  the 
Home  Rule  flag  to  the  mast." 

He  absolutely  declined  to  give  any 
pledge  that  Home  Rule  would  not  be 
dealt  with  effectively  in  this  Parlia- 
ment. But  he  was  not  master  of  the 
situation,  and  before  the  Election  he 
naturally  never  had  any  conception  of 
the  extraordinary  reaction  of  popular 
favor  towards  the  Lityeral  Party  which 
was  about  to  be  witnessed. 

The  result  was  that  other  members, 
of  the  Party  and  other  members  of  the 
new  Government  gave  pledges  which 
had  the  consequence  of  effectively  rul- 
ing out  Home  Rule  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term  for  this  Parliament. 

To  have  carried  out  his  own  view 
with  reference  to  Home  Rule,  *'C.-B." 
would  have  been  forced  to  smash  his 
Cabinet  and  his  Government  imme- 
diately after  they  came  into  power. 

I  have  had,  for  many  long  years,. 
personal  and  political  relations  with 
"C.-B."  of  a  somewhat  close  character, 
and  I  formed  the  opinion  that,  as  a 
politician,  he  was  perfectly  straightfor- 
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ward  and  reliable,  and,  as  an  Individ-         In  him  Ireland  certainly  has  lost  a 
ual,  was  of  a  most  lovable  character.         good    friend,    and   I    think    it 


In  proposing  a  resolution  in  the  well  for  the  public  life  of  England  that, 
House  of  Commons,  consequent  upon  in  his  instance,  the  qualities  which  I 
the  assassination  of  the  King  of  Portu-  have  mentioned  led,  in  the  end,  in 
gal,  "C.-B."  described  that  monarch  as  spite  of  calumny,  prejudice,  and  abuse, 
"the  manly,  friendly,  kindly  King."  to  the  very  highest  office  in  the  nation. 
There  never  was  a  man  of  whom  those  and  gained  for  him  the  universal  re- 
words were  so  true  as  they  were  of  spect  and  regret  of  men  of  all  political 
*'C.-B.M  himself.  These  were  his  char-  parties  and  creeds, 
acteristics— manliness,  friendliness,  and 
kindliness.  J.  E.  Redmond. 

The  Nation. 


FLOWER  OF  ORANGE. 

By  an  Egoist  Abroad. 


White  noon  that  on  the  columned  patio  falls 
Still  leaves  the  flanking  chambers  dim  and  cool. 
Here  where  the  swart  kings  held  their  alien  rule 

Behind  Alcazar's  battlemented  walls. 

Cusped  arch  and  arabesque  and  cedar  dome 
Endure  for  sign  of  their  illustrious  reign, 
Wrought  in  a  borrowed  art  when  royal  Spain 

Once  more  was  mistress  in  her  ancient  home. 

And  here  the  terraced  gardens  lie  below, 
Lovely  with  rose  and  iris  and  the  scent 
Of  myrtle  labyrinths  where  lovers  went 

Losing  their  ways  and  hearts — how  long  ago! 

Made  restive  by  a  poignant  Itch  for  rhyme, 
I  yearn,  among  these  Andalusian  bowers, 
To  conjure  back  from  sleep  the  golden  hours, 

And  solve  the  strange  conundrums  set  by  Time. 

Here,  then,  they  lived  and  loved  (or  so  'tis  said), 
Here  strolled  in  couples,  trailing  courtly  feet, 
Bathed  on  occasion  in  the  broiling  heat, 

And  ultimately  vanished,  being  dead.* 

And  was  their  life-work  largely  lost  in  air? 
I  have  no  certain  news  how  that  may  be. 
But  this  I  know,  because  my  eyes  can  see — 

At  least  they  kept  their  pleasaunce  green  and  fair. 
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Acting  without  posterity's  advice, 
Could  it  occur  to  them  that  some  fine  day 
I  too,  the  ages'  heir,  might  walk  this  way 

And  want  to  lind  their  gardens  looking  nice? 

Not  it.      They  failed  to  read  their  mission  clear, 
Yet  served,  unconsciously,  that  useful  end, 
Giving  me  (see  enclosed)  my  chance  to  send 

This  flower  of  orange  home  to  you;  my  dear. 

Oicen  Seaman. 

Seville,  April  21. 


THE  FUTURE  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA. 


The  interesting  ceremony  at  Wash- 
ington last  Tuesday  may  serve  to  bring 
home  to  the  ordinary  European  reader 
of  newspapers  the  gradual  and  wel- 
come progress  of  the  smaller  Spanish- 
American  States  in  stability  and  inter- 
national repute.  The  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Republics,  of  which  President 
Roosevelt  then  laid  the  foundation- 
stone,  is  due  in  the  main,  like  the  Pal- 
ace of  Peace  at  the  Hague,  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie's munificence.  It  is  to  house  the 
permanent  stafT  of  that  Pan-American 
Congress  which  plays  on  the  American 
Continent  a  part  more  important  than 
the  Hague  Conference  can  yet  claim  in 
the  civilized  world.  The  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  and  its  Bureau  will  help 
the  small  Republics  of  Southern  and 
Central  America  to  closer  commercial 
intercourse,  to  stability  at  home,  and 
to  permanent  peace  and  harmony 
among  themselves.  Emancipated  from 
the  Spanish  yoke  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  with  British  sympathy, 
and  with  the  moral  aid  of  the  British 
Foreign  Oflice,  they  did  little  during 
their  first  half -century  of  liberty  to  jus- 
tify the  hopes  of  their  sympathizers  in 
the  old  world.  Their  difficulties,  sel- 
dom appreciated  in  Europe,  have  been 
various  and  immense.  They  started 
under  the  shadow  of  two  conflicts,  sur- 
vivals of  their  colonial  period;  that  be- 


tween the  central  authority  and  local 
interests,  which  reappeared  as  a  strug- 
gle between  the  federal  principle  and 
centralization,  notably  in  Mexico,  Co- 
lombia, and  Argentina,  and  that  be- 
tween the  State  and  an  aggressively 
militant  Church.  Their  wars  of  liber- 
ation left  them  with  a  host  of  ambi- 
tious generals,  ready  to  exploit  these 
conflicts  for  their  own  ends.  The  form 
of  society,  which  remained  essentially 
aristocratic,  enabled  these  leaders  to 
win  sunleient  support  by  gaining  over 
only  a  few  rich  and  influential  land- 
holders; and  abundant  troops  were  al- 
ways available,  because  the  disbanded 
soldiery  of  a  revolution  could  not  set- 
tle down  to  the  dull  routine  of  rural 
peonage.  The  strange  racial  com- 
pounds of  Indian  and  negro  blood  with 
a  dash  of  Castilian  and  Basque  were  In* 
tractable  material  for  government. 
Revolution  followed  revolution,  and 
each  succeeding  Government  was 
tainted  with  the  misdeeds  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  held  responsible  for  their 
debts.  No  doubt  in  the  greater  States 
these  conditions  have  passed  away.  Ar- 
gentina has  long  exhibited  honesty  in 
the  payment  of  her  national  obliga- 
tions, though  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  all  her  State  Governments,  and 
there  are  occasionally  ominous  rumors 
of  coming  disturbance.    Chill  has  been 
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stable  since  1891,  Brazil  since  1895, 
Uruguay  since  1904.  Mexico,  under 
Diaz,  like  Athens  under  Pericles,  is  a 
democracy  in  name,  but  dominated  by 
her  first  citizen;  Colombia  has  made 
some  progress  under  President  Reyes; 
Peru  has  recovered  from  her  defeat  by 
Chili,  and  entered,  under  British  and 
American  auspices,  on  a  period  of  pa- 
cific development  of  her  vast  natural 
resources;  and,  though  the  smaller  Re- 
publics occasionally  give  cause  for 
anxiety,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that, 
with  assistance  from  Washington,  they 
may  settle  their  quarrels,  straighten 
out  their  finances,  render  European  in- 
tervention unnecessary,  and  avert  the 
repetition  of  any  such  international  in- 
cidents as  took  place  in  Venezuela  five 
years  ago. 

Of  the  assistance  they  may  expect 
from  the  United  States  there  have  been 
several  examples  in  recent  years.  In 
his  Message  of  December,  1!H)5,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  while  disclaiming  any 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  satisfaction 
of  the  just  claims  of  foreign  creditors, 
offered  the  Spanish-American  Govern- 
ments skilled  assistance  in  so  ordering 
their  finances  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  such  intervention.  Last  Decem- 
ber, again,  a  conference  at  Washington 
made  peace  between  Nicaragua.  Hon- 
duras, and  Salvador,  and  established  a 
new  High  Court  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween the  Republics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, besides  providing  that  no  Govern- 
ment not  constitutionally  elected  shall 
bo  recognized  by  the  rest,  so  that  a 
revolution  becomes  in  theory  almost 
impossible.  At  the  last  Pan-American 
Congress,  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1906,  Mr. 
Root  disclaimed  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  in- 
terfere in  the  domestic  politics  of  South 
America;  but,  without  such  interfer- 
ence, it  can  protect  the  smaller  States 
from  each  other  and  from  themselves 
by  diplomatic  means.      Just  now  there 
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are,  no  doubt,  fresh  apprehensions  of 
serious  difficulties  between  certain  of 
the  smaller  States.  There  is  a  boun- 
dary dispute  between  Panama  and  Co- 
lombia which,  according  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  has  brought 
President  Reyes  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  disputed  area  on  the  River  Atrato. 
There  is  a  dispute  Mkewise  between 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  the  former 
State  claiming  an  extension  of  territory 
in  the  Guajlra  peninsula,  and  also  a 
district  near  Cucuta,  containing  a  rail- 
way running  from  that  town  to  Encon- 
trados,  on  the  Venezuelan  railway  to 
Maracaibo.  In  Central  America  there 
is  friction  between  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala  and  Mexico 
— set  up  by  the  recent  attempts  at  revo- 
lution in  Guatemala,  and  the  resultant 
efforts  of  her  Government  to  obtain  the 
extradition  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
aggravated  by  old  jealousies  dating 
from  the  colonial  period  about  the 
boundaries  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  these  dis- 
putes will  be  allowed  to  go  far.  War 
is  a  particularly  undesirable  method  of 
solution  as  between  these  little  States, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  always  likely  to  end 
in  revolution;  and  the  United  States 
Government  has  a  strong  interest  in 
preventing  them  from  injuring  each 
other  and  themselves.  Within  the 
next  ten  years,  and  probably  sooner, 
the  Panama  Canal  will  open  up  their 
resources,  and  initiate  a  period  of  pros- 
perity which  may  more  than  justify 
President  Roosevelt's  predictions.  But 
they  cannot  do  much  without  foreign 
capital  and  Italian  or  Spanish  Immi- 
grants, and  they  will  not  get  either 
without  stability  and  peace.  To  these 
benefits  they  will  be  assisted  by 
friendly  advice  from  Washington,  and 
perhaps  from  the  greater  capitals  of 
Spanish  America,  and  the  new  Bureau 
will  be  its  chief  organ. 
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Mrs.   Mary   Austin's   "Santa   Lucia" 
adds    one    more    to    the    innumerable 
studies  of  mismated  men  and  women, 
and  should  be  read  twice  before  it  is 
finally  judged,  inasmuch  as  its  author 
lacks  the  gift  of  sharply  defining  her 
characters.      One  discovers,  when  one 
comes  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that  both 
the  couple  in  whose  life  peace  is  finally 
wrought,  and  the  pair  utterly  crushed 
are  really  worth  study,  and  the  third 
pair,  the  happy  lovers,  are  not  insipid, 
as  third  pairs  often  are.       The  story 
would  have  been  worth  writing,  had 
it  been  dull  otherwise,  for  the  sake  of 
the  attempted  elopement,  prevented  by 
neighborly  stupidity.    One  does  not  ex- 
pect such  irony  in  books  not  written 
in     French    or    Spanish.      Harper    & 
Brothers. 

About    150    full    page    photographs 
from  nature,  taken  by  Mr.  Arthur  I. 
Emerson,   and   accompanying  text   by 
Mr.  Clarence  M.  Weed,  form  the  book 
entitled    "Our   Trees,    How    to    Know 
Them."    The    pictures    are    clear   and 
some  of  them  are  admirable,  but  the 
text    is    not    uniformly    arranged    or 
planned,    and    lacks   so    many    details 
that  It  would  not  be  of  much  use  to 
an    ignorant    explorer    of    the    woods. 
The  text  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  recognition  of  the  trees  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  as  the  color  of  the 
bark  and  the  color  of  the  leaf  buds, 
and   even   of   the   blossoms   are   often 
omitted  from  the  description  the  book 
is  somewhat  disappointing  as  a  guide. 
To  one  who  knows  the  trees  described, 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  examine  the 
pictures,   and   peruse   the   text.       The 
Lippincott  Company. 

Miss  Anna  Chapin  Ray's  plain 
determination  in  her  latest  novel, 
"Quickened"     to     be    Just     to     those 


holding    a    faith    alien    to    her    own 
will     bring    her    many     friends    who 
have     not     been     attracted     by     the 
purely  secular  cleverness  of  her  former 
stories.       From     the     moment     when 
"Teddy  her  Book"  revealed  her  as  an 
admirable  writer  for  young  girls,  and 
in  every  step  of  the  way  during  the 
production    of    her    well-planned    and 
well- written  novels  she  has  steadily  im- 
proved,  and   in   touching  on  spiritual 
matters  she  grows  stronger.      Not  even 
in  "On  the  Firing  Line"  is  there  any- 
thing so  vividly  impressive  as  her  pic- 
ture of  the  observances  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Anne,  her  portrayal  of  the  deep 
emotion  of  the  worshippers;  the  com- 
plications of  plot  In  "Ackroyd  of  the 
Faculty"    are    simple   beside    those    in 
this  later  book.      It  should  be  said  that 
notwithstanding  its  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  Catholicism  there  is  nothing  In 
the  book  to  offend  an  educated  Prot- 
estant.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Probably  Mr.  Harold  Morton  Kramer 
has  not  yet  found  the  vein  in  which  his 
best  work  lies,  but  that  uncovered  In 
"The  Castle  of  Dawn"  is  far  richer 
than  those  tapped  by  "Hearts  and  the 
Cross."  or  by  "Gayle  Langford."  It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  only  just 
possible  that  a  wonderful  castle  should 
be  built  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and 
that  it  should  become  the  home  of  a 
temporarily  dispossessed  ruler  and  his 
attendant  traitors,  for  Spanish  America 
and  the  Balkan  States  produce  enough 
dispossessed  rulers  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand of  the  earth.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  the  ruler  and  his  following 
should  be  very  ready  with  the  revolver; 
that  their  mountaineer  neighbors,  liv- 
ing in  justifiable  dread  of  the  internal 
revenue  officers  should  be  similarly 
ready;  and  that  the  hero  and  heroine 
being  held  captive  with  no  explanation 
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offered  should  not  be  especially  scrupu- 
lous, but  Mr.  Kramer  makes  all  this 
seem  probable,  and  keeps  his  person- 
ages in  lively  motion,  none  the  less  in- 
teresting because  its  meaning  is  not 
explained  to  the  reader  until  the  tale 
is  nearly  ended.  Moreover,  he  does 
not  imitate  Anthony  Hope,  his  heroine 
Is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Amer- 
ican girl,  and  the  keystone  of  the  story 
is  not  set  until  the  arch  is  ready  for  it, 
and  all  these  points  are  in  his  favor. 
In  future  his  books  will  be  awaited  in 
confident  expectation  of  good  work. 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co. 

"The  Belle  Islers"  is  illustrated  by 
more  than  thirty  pictures  in  which  Mr. 
Wallace  Goldsmith  shows  the  Ameri- 
can boy  and  the  American  girl  as  they 
are,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Peter  Newell 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Harding  may 
choose  to  present  as  their  portraits. 
The  text  of  which  the  greater  part  pur- 
ports to  be  written  by  a  boy  of  fifteen 
describes  an  American  village  as  it  ap- 
pears to  his  uncharitable  eyes  whose 
vision  is  sharpened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  father,  a  minister  of  the 
same  type  as  him  of  Auburn,  is  the  vic- 
tim of  hi 8  parishioners'  avarice,  mean- 
ness, and  dishonesty  and  that  they  de- 
liberately play  upon  a  nature  too  fine 
for  their  understanding,  in  order  to  rob 
the  man  whom  they  pretend  to  honor. 
It  is  a  tale  writ  large  in  many  a  vil- 
lage chronicle,  but  in  fiction  it  has  not 
before  appeared  in  its  entirety.  Either 
some  descending  angel  has  brought 
healing  to  the  waters  of  the  pool,  and 
the  parishioners  have  reformed  and 
lived  thereafter  in  a  state  of  touching 
submission  to  their  pastor,  or  the 
clergyman  has  died,  and  they  have  felt 
remorse  and  called  it  repentance,  a 
proceeding  equally  productive  of  self- 
satisfaction.  It  is  understood  that  the 
pseudonym  of  Richard  Brinsley  New- 
man conceals  a  clergyman.  It  is  to 
be    hoped    that    his    congregation    will 


not  reduce  his  salary  lest  he  should 
wax  fat  upon  the  profits  of  the  book, 
for  it  should  be  read  by  the  members. 
of .  all  the  denominations  In  which 
the  laborer  is  not  deemed  worthy 
of  his  hire.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard Co. 

The  time  abounds  in  books  outlining* 
a  character  by  touches,  and  requiring' 
close  attention  from  the  reader,  and 
more  intelligence  than  is  necessary  for 
the  mastery  of  a  novel  defining  eacht 
character;  and  the  latest  book  of  the- 
species  "The  Comments  of  Bagsbot," 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  is  even  more  ex- 
acting than  the  average.  "Bagshot"  Is. 
shown  as  quite  free  from  the  ordinary 
anxiety  to  conform  to  an  accepted  type- 
of  humanity,  yet  so  sane  and  honest 
that  he  falls  into  no  eccentricity,  but 
sees  life  all  the  more  clearly  because- 
not  agitated  as  to  his  position  therein. 
His  editor,  as  Mr.  Spender  chooses  to- 
be  called,  is  represented  as  the  executor- 
of  his  will  and  the  heir  to  his  library 
In  which  were  many  diaries  and  manu- 
script notebooks,  and  book  annotations, 
such  as  a  man  chary  of  expression  to- 
those  not  fit  might  jot  down  for  his 
own  future  companionship.  They 
touch  upon  an  infinite  number  or 
things,  for  he  was  not  only  an  omnivo- 
rous reader,  but  a  man  of  affairs,  ac- 
customed to  executive  work,  and  com- 
pelled to  study  many  manifestations, 
of  human  activity.  Bores,  gambling, 
literature,  women,  dreams,  thrift, 
money,  reticence,  are  but  a  few  of  his 
topics,  and  on  each  he  really  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  to  those  who  read 
him  as  he  should  be  read,  he  will  be- 
come one  of  those  friends  who  come 
forth  from  their  covers  when  requested 
and  are  all  the  dearer  because  they 
never  can  ask  to  come,  and  so  are  en- 
countered only  when  one  is  in  the  mood 
for  them,  after  the  manner  of  friends. 
in  the  Sweden borgian  heaven.  Henry  - 
Holt  &  Co. 
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The  Sang  of  the  Apple  Tree,  Etc. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

Where  the  sun  sets  wns  I  grown, 
On  the  island  of  old  story. 
Where  the  knights  and  heroes  came 
After  death  and  c haunted  fame; 
On  thy  fairy-lands  of  glory. 
Island  of  Avilion! 

There  King  Arthur  ate  of  me, 
Whom  the  Fay  Morgana  carried 
From  the  stress  of  battles  hot, 
From  the  days  of  Camelot; 
There  in  ease  King  Ogeir  tarried, 
Sang  me  in  old  minstrelsy. 

Fruit  with  flower  to  the  south 
In  my  bouuty  were  engendered; 
And  the  sap  through  all  my  core 
Ran  in  veins  of  luscious  ore, 
So  I  sained  all  men  who  tendered 
To  my  fruit  their  parched  mouth. 


Was  pattern  to  my  youth — whose  bark 
Called  me  in  summer  dawns  to  rove — 

Have  you  gone  down  into  the  dark 
Where  none  Is  welcome,  none  may 
love? 

I  will  not  think  those  good  brown  eyes 
Have  spent  their  light  of  truth   so 
soon; 
But  in  some  canine  Paradise 

Your   wraith,    I   know,   rebukes   tiio 
moon, 

And  quarters  every  plain  and  hill. 
Seeking  its  master.  ...  As  for  rae 

This  prayer  at  least  the  gods  fulfil: 
That  when  I  pass  the  licod,  and  see 

Old  Charon  by  the  Stygian  coast 
Take  toll  of  all  the  shades  who  land. 

Your  little,  faithful,  barking  ghost 
May  leap  to  lick  my  phantom  hand. 
8t.  John  Lucas. 


Spring  hath  me  in  whiteness  clad. 
Long  ere  June  hath  her  white  roses; 
Virgin  blossoms  from  me  fall 
Weaving  April's  coronal. 
In  my  snowy  orchard-closes. 
Making  English  lovers  glad. 

Late  October  to  my  fruits 
Bringeth  ruddy  winter-blushing, 
Till,  enamored  of  their  rose 
Through  my  leaves  the  south-west 
blows; 
And  their  perfumed  clusters  crush- 
ing. 
Strews  them  at  my  moon-lit  roots. 

I  am  Fay  Morgana's  own. 
See  the  mistletoe  for  token, 
Clutching  to  my  lichened  bough: 
Wherefore,  sing  ye  likewise  now, 
Keeping  the  old  spell  unbroken; 
Give  us  grace  and  benison, 
Apples  of  Aviliont 

Frederic  Lorn. 

Ttao  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


THE  AWAKENING. 

Once  she  woke  to  fairy-land. 
Now  she  wakes  to  grief, 

All  the  golden  days  are  gone, 
Lost  by  time — the  thief. 

Once  she  sprang  to  meet  the  dawn, 

Now  so  loth  to  rise; 
She  to  greet  the  coming  day 

Oi>eus  heavy  eyes. 

Singing  bird  and  budding  trees. 
Bloom  of  rose  unfurled, 

All  her  hopes  are  far  from  these 
In  the  under-world. 

What  for  her  the  upper-earth? 

Lone  she  wanders  here. 
Silent  in  the  underground 

They  who  held  her  dear: 

In  the  happy  night  they  rise. 

Each  beloved  face; 
Phantoms  circling  by  her  couch 

Hold  her  in  embrace. 


MY  DOG. 

The  curate  thinks  you  have  no  soul: 
I  know  that  he  has  none.      But  you. 

Dear  friend!  whose  solemn  self-control 
In  our  four-square,  familiar  pew 


See!  she  springs  to  meet  the  day. 

Up  with  eager  breath, 
Then  remembering,  prays  for  sleep, 

Sleep  so  like  to  death. 

Dora  Sigermm  Shorter. 

The  Nation, 
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THE  NEW  LIBERAL  POLICY. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  an  om- 
niscient half-penny  morning  paper, 
published  in  London,  has  been  fre- 
quently announcing  complete  changes 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  The  Licensing  Bill 
was  to  be  entirely  re-modelled  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Peck  ham  election, 
and  Mr.  Asquith  was  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Pre- 
miership. Both  these  statements  are 
profoundly  false,  but  under  both  there 
are  elements  of  truth. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  did 
not,  like  Gladstone  or  Disraeli,  dominate 
the  Cabinet.  He  was  not  a  political 
dictator.  He  was  a  unifying  and  con- 
ciliating influence,  not  a  driving  and 
determining  force.  He  was  primus 
inter  pares.  The  policy  was  not  so 
much  his  policy  as  that  of  the  Cabinet 
collectively.  The  change  in  the  Pre- 
miership may  ultimately  matter  im- 
mensely. The  difference  in  the  per- 
sonal equation  will  certainly  count,  but 
not  just  yet 

The  Peckham  election  is  more  imme- 
diately germinal.  It  has  absolutely 
decided  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party  that  was  previously  in 
contemplation,  and  in  which  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  would  have  ac- 
quiesced as  readily  as  Mr.  Asquith. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  intention 
behind  the  immense  legislative  pro- 
gramme for  the  present  session  was  to 
till  up  the  cup  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  appeal  immediately  to  the  coun- 
try. The  Government  never  expected 
to  carry  either  the  Land  Bill  for  Scot- 
land or  the  Education  Bill  for  England. 
These  measures  were  brought  forward 
as  tactical  movements  in  preparation 
for  an  Immediate  fight  with  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  Peckham  election  has  changed 
all  that.  The  brewers,  it  is  said,  spent 


from  £8,000  to  £10,000  on  the  contest, 
and  it  was  well  worth  the  money  Its 
effect  on  the  Licensing  Bill  will  prob- 
ably be  trifling— the  reaction  in  public 
opinion  on  this  question  has  already 
begun— but  Mr.  Gooch's  large  majority 
has  fixed  the  Liberals  in  onlce  for  at 
least  three  years,  and  has  deferred  in- 
definitely, if  it  has  not  finally  averted, 
the  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Peckham  election,  surely  even 
the  strongest  Radical  must  admit,  is  a 
very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a 
Second  Chamber.  Let  us  look  just 
a  little  at  the  electoral  history  of  the 
constituency.  In  1900  the  Conserva- 
tives had  a  majority  of  1,392,  in  1906 
the  Liberal  majority  was  2,339,  and 
in  1908  Mr.  Gooch,  the  Conservative 
candidate,  was  returned  with  a  ma- 
jority of  2,494.  Peckham  is  a  typical 
working-class  metropolitan  constitu- 
ency. There  is  a  considerable  migra- 
tory element,  but  this  circumstance 
does  little  to  explain  such  a  startling 
change  In  its  political  complexion  in 
two  years.  Mr.  Gooch  floated  into  the 
House  of  Commons  on  beer.  Perhaps 
l>ersonally  he  did  not  like  it  He  is 
said  to  be  a  teetotaler.  In  any  case  I 
do  not  blame  him.  There  was  no 
other  fluid  available  on  which  he  could 
float  in,  and  he  had  to  do  the  best  for 
his  party-  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
Mr.  Gooch's  Intelligence  to  suppose  that 
he  believed  in  the  absurd  misrepre- 
sentations and  baseless  calumnies  with 
which  the  minions  of  the  brewers 
sought  to  delude  the  Peckham  electors, 
but  it  was  not  his  business  to  expose 
the  weaknesses  of  those  who  were 
fighting  for  him.  When  a  wise  mari- 
ner spreads  his  sails,  he  takes  advan- 
tage of  all   favoring  gales. 

While  beer  was  the  main  factor  at 
Peckham,  there  were  other  influences 
at  work.     Anglicans  and  Roman  Cath- 
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olics  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
the  policy  that  the  Liberals  have  up  to 
this  point  pursued  with  respect  to  Eng- 
lish elementary  education.  Perhaps 
even  the  suffragette  comedy  element 
counted  for  something.  Tariff  Reform 
was  more  potent  than  Is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  London  working-men  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  it  in  the  tram- 
cars  and  in  the  public-houses.  They 
are  saying:  "Cheap  food  is  of  no  use, 
if  we  have  not  the  money  to  buy.it. 
The  Tories  promise  us  plenty  of  work 
and  good  wages  by  putting  heavy  taxes 
on  the  manufactured  stuff  and  keeping 
it  out  Let  us  give  them  a  chance. 
The  Liberals  with  all  their  promises 
have  done  us  no  good." 

The  point  of  greater  moment  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  great  political  change, 
but  the  fact  that  a  typical  London  con- 
stituency is  liable  to  such  sudden, 
large,  irrational  changes.  The  Peck- 
ham  beer  fever  was  simply  a  form  of 
political  intoxication.  If  a  General 
Election  had  taken  place  on  the  Li- 
censing Bill  without  the  nation  hav- 
ing time  to  consider  it,  we  might  have 
had  a  result  similar  to  Peckham  in 
the  whole  of  London  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  provinces.  This  would  only 
have  delayed  reform;  but  let  us  sup- 
pose an  equally  irrational  panic  in 
favor  of  perilous  and  ill-considered 
constructive  or  destructive  legislation. 
In  such  circumstances  immense  and  ir- 
reparable mischief  might  be  done  in 
a  hurry  before  the  popular  madness 
had  abated.  All  practical  statesmen 
recognize  that  the. deli  berate  will  of  the 
people  must  prevail,  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong;  but  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  appeal  from  Philip  drunk 
to  Philip  sober.  The  most  obvious 
moral  from  the  Peckham  election  Is, 
"Thank  God,  there  is  still  a  House  of 
Lords." 

The  Peckham  election  result  has 
taught  the  Liberals  that  they  cannot 


count  confidently  on  an  adequate  ma- 
jority If  they  rush  into  a  hasty  con- 
flict with  the  House  of  Lords.  Sup- 
posing that  a  General  Election  were 
taken  just  now,  and  that  the  Tories 
could  bring  forward  a  moderate  and 
attractive  programme  of  social  reform, 
the  probability  is  that  they  would 
carry  the  country  with  them.  Even 
the  most  sanguine  Liberal  would  not, 
under  the  supposed  conditions,  expect 
a  large  majority.  For  this,  and  possi- 
bly for  other  and  better  reasons,  the 
Liberals  have  evidently  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  conciliation.  They  hope  that 
the  carrying  of  large,  salutary  reforms 
on  which  moderate  men  of  all  parties 
are  agreed  will  be  counted  to  them 
for  righteousness  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes. 

The  result  of  the  by-election  at  Man- 
chester caused  by  Mr.  Winston  Chur- 
chill's promotion  to  Cabinet  rank  will 
probably  strengthen  this  decision.  Mr. 
Churchill's  election  address  is  astutely 
drawn.  He  won  the  seat  on  the  Free 
Trade  issue,  and  he  is  again  keeping  it 
to  the  front.  The  fact  that  Tariff  Re- 
form is  gaining  in  the  country  gen- 
erally will  tell  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chur- 
chill; indeed,  it  is  just  possible  that 
this  circumstance  may  enable  him  to 
retain  his  seat  with  a  small  majority. 
Mr.  Churchill  defeated  Mr.  Balfour  in 
peculiar  circumstances.  He  got  a  very 
large  Unionist  vote;  but  it  was  cast, 
not  to  put  him  in,  but  to  keep  Mr.  Bal- 
four out  There  was  no  personal  an- 
tipathy to  Mr.  Balfour,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Unionists  of  Manches- 
ter are  strong  Free  Traders.  In  1906 
they  believed  that  the  Union  was  in  no 
immediate  danger,  and  they  feared  Tar- 
iff Reform.  Home  Rule  was  a 
menace  to  the  Empire,  but  in  their 
opinion  Tariff  Reform  meant  ruin 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  Lan- 
cashire. If  Lancashire  were  blotted 
out,  where  would  the  Empire  be? 
In    any   case,    what   would   the    Em- 
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plre  be  to  them?  They  voted  reluc- 
tantly, more  In  sorrow  than  In  anger, 
against  their  party.  They  believed,  for 
a  time  at  least,  that  they  had  killed 
Tariff  Reform.  If  they  still  think  that 
Tariff  Reform  is  dead,  they  will  vote 
for  their  party  this  time  and  leave  Mr. 
Churchill  out  In  the  cold.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Liberal  Party,  Mr.  Churchill's  defeat  In 
Manchester  might  be  a,  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. It  would  encourage  the  Gov- 
ernment to  persist  in  the  policy  of 
pushing  forward  moderate  and  concili- 
ating legislation  which  they  have  to  all 
appearance  adopted. 

This  was  the  line  of  policy  which, 
by  courtesy  of  the  Editor,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  press  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  for  February,  1906,  and  I  now 
think  the  time  opportune  for  further 
comments.  I  then  ventured  on  a  fore- 
cast of  the  Licensing  Bill,  suggesting 
as  a  tentative  detail,  that  would  afford 
a  basis  for  discussion,  a  time-limit  of 
fifteen  years.  This  Is  practically  what 
Mr.  Asqulth  has  dona  He  proposes  a 
time-limit  of  fourteen  years  from  April, 
1909.  I  further  hinted  that  the  time- 
limit  would  probably  be  extended  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  will  be  the  final  solution. 

When  he  introduced  the  Bill,  Mr.  As- 
qulth clearly  indicated  that  it  was 
open  to  amendment  in  point  of  detail, 
but  with  respect  to  the  main  principle 
of  the  time-limit,  the  Government  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon  and  burned  their 
boats.  They  are  pledged  to  regain  for 
the  nation  full  control  of  the  liquor  li- 
censes which  belong  to  the  nation. 
Lord  Rosebery  said  the  Nation  must 
master  the  Trade  or  the  Trade  will 
master  the  Nation.  The  primary  aim 
of  the  Government  Bill  is  to  enable  the 
Nation  to  master  the  Trade  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  it  is  not  proposed  that 
this  should  be  done  in  a  vindictive 
fashion. 


Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of  1904  provided 
that  no  on-llcense,  except  for  default 
on  the  part  of  the  license-holder,  should 
be  taken  away  without  compensation. 
Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  also  provides  that 
no  on-license  shall  be  taken  away  with- 
out compensation.  This  is  disputed;  it 
might  also  be  disputed  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four provided  any  compensation.  It 
might  be  argued  that  he  Instituted  a 
system  of  compulsory  State  mutual  in- 
surance, so  that  the  license-holders 
who  were  allowed  to  remain  were 
bound  to  compensate  those  publicans 
who,  in  the  Interests  of  the  public,  had 
their  licenses  withdrawn.  If  the  Li- 
censed Traders  had  been  in  the  same 
position  as  butchers,  bakers,  or  candle- 
stick-makers, this  policy  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's might  quite  justly  have  been 
characterized  as  confiscation  and  rob- 
bery. The  fact  that  the  liquor  trade 
is  protected  by  State  restriction  from 
unlimited  competition  gives  it  a  mo- 
nopoly. Publicans  do  not  deserve  bet- 
ter treatment  from  the  State  than 
other  men,  but  they  have  received  bet- 
ter treatment.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  labor  a  point  that  all  well-in- 
formed men  thoroughly  understand, 
but  at  this  juncture  it  is  necessary  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  the  situation.  Take  a 
homely  illustration  of  monopoly  value. 
The  keeper  of  a  thriving  restaurant  in 
a  busy  provincial  town  in  Scotland  told 
me  recently  that  a  public-house  license 
granted  for  his  premises  would  be 
worth  as  much  to  him  as  a  present  of 
£2,000.  Instances  even  more  striking 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
Earl  Grey,  for  example,  bought  a  house 
for  £400  and  got  a  license  for  it  On 
the  following  day'  he  could  have  sold 
it  for  £10,000.  This  monopoly  value  is 
created  by  the  State;  in  equity  it 
should  clearly  belong  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  under  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of 
1904  the  monopoly  value  of  all  new  on- 
licenses   is  annexed  by   the  local  au- 
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tborities.  The  contributions  to  the 
Compensation  Fund  established  by  Mr. 
Balfour  are  simply  the  payment  by  the 
license-holders  of  a  contribution  from 
the  monopoly  profit  which  they  enjoy 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  on-licenses  that  are  now  con- 
sidered unnecessary  in  the  public  in- 
terests. If  the  Balfour  scheme  were 
continued  indefinitely,  the  fund  would 
ultimately  suffice  for  the  elimination 
of  all  on-licenses. 

Mr.  Asquith  proposes  greatly  to  ac- 
celerate this  process.  He  says  in  ef- 
fect, "I  will  give  you  compensation  for 
all  the  old  on-licenses  in  the  shape  of  a 
time-limit  of  fourteen  years.  .During 
that  time  the  process  of  reducing  on- 
licenses  will  go  on  at  a  slightly  quicker 
rate,  and  you  will  have  all  the  rest  of 
your  monopoly  profits  during  that  pe- 
riod to  write  down  the  value  of  the  pre- 
sumption that  your  license  would  be 
renewed  subject  to  your  good  conduct." 

It  is  admitted  that  this  presumption 
of  renewal  has.  with  the  tacit  approval 
of  the  State,  been  freely  bought  and 
sold  in  the  form  of  public-house  good- 
wills. Prior  to  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of 
1904  there  was  no  right  in  strict  law  to 
any  compensation  for  the  arbitrary  re- 
fusal of  an  on-llcense.  This  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  Trade.  In 
commenting  on  the  decision  in  the  Over 
Darwen  case  in  1883,  in  The  Morning 
Advertiser,  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Trade,  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  legal  adviser 
to  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Associa- 
tion, wrote:  "There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  subject  to  appeal, 
the  magistrates  can  refuse  to  renew  the 
license  of  the  largest,  most  useful  and 
best-conducted  hotel  in  England."  This, 
let  it  be  frankly  admitted,  was  not  a 
desirable  state  of  the  law,  but  in  prac- 
tice there  were  few  cases  of  hardship. 
No  English  bench  of  licensing  magis- 
trates was  likely  to  take  away  the  li- 
censes of  useful  and  well  conducted  ho- 
tels.     Indeed,  there  was  generally  the 


greatest  reluctance  to  refuse  to  renew 
the  licenses  of  the  most  disreputable 
public-houses,  provided  there  was  any- 
thing like  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
license  holder  to  keep  within  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

The  need  for  weeding  out  the  worst 
class  of  superfluous  public-houses  In  the 
slums  of  our  large  cities  was  years  ago 
recognized  even  by  the  defenders  of 
the  Trade.  In  Liverpool  and  elsewhere 
arrangements  Were  made  between  the 
magistrates  and  the  license-holders  for 
large  reductions.  The  Trade  became 
uneasy  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
ample  legal  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates as  to  the  extinction  of  licenses, 
and  the  outcome  of  this  uneasiness 
was  Mr.  Balfour's  Act,  which  was 
partly  a  Publican's  Protection  Bill  and 
partly  a  measure  of  Temperance  Re- 
form. Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  falls  natu- 
rally into  the  same  category.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  Mr.  Balfour  gave  the 
greater  stress  to  the  protection  of  the 
publican,  while  Mr.  Asquith  puts  the 
emphasis  on  Temperance  Reform. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  on-licenses  in 
England  are  held  by  the  tenants  and 
managers  of  large  brewery  companies. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  the  brewers 
should  wish  to  squeeze  the  highest 
price  out  of  the  Government  that  they 
can  for  the  right  that  is  going  to  be 
taken  from  them.  Many  of  them  need 
the  money  badly.  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  large  brewers,  In 
reckless  competition  with  each  other, 
bought  up  public-house  good-wills  at 
absurdly  high  prices  that  could  never 
by  any  possibility  prove  remunerative. 
Their  businesses  were  afterwards 
floated  as  limited  liability  companies. 
In  many  cases  the  money  got  from  the 
public  for  preference  shares  and  deben- 
tures was  more  than  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  whole  undertaking.  Within 
the  past  ten  years  the  market  value  of 
these  brewery  shares  has  fallen  im- 
mensely.   In  some  instances  they  have 
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dropped  as  much  as  90  per  cent.  If 
in  some  cases  the  value  of  the  prefer- 
ence shares  has  disappeared,  and  even 
the  debentures  are  in  danger,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  in  fairness  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

The  question  of  what  length  of  time- 
limit  is  fair  and  reasonable  is  a  matter 
for  actuarial  inquiry.  The  points  to 
be  ascertained  are:  first,  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  public-house  good-wills 
before  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  was  intro- 
duced; and  second,  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  brewers  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  write  off  the 
value  of  these  good-wills  out  of  the 
monopoly  profits  that  they  enjoy. 

The  Liberal  leaders  are  certain  that 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
few  members  will  vote  against  their 
party,  but  they  expect  to  gain  as  many 
votes  as  they  will  lose  from  the  tem- 
perance men  among  the  Unionists.  The 
real  struggle  will  come  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  they  are  trusting  that 
the  Bishops  will  push  the  Bill  through 
for  them.  Both  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
are  ardent  supporters  of  the  time-limit, 
but  they  both  insist  that  in  equity  it 
must  be  long  enough  to  satisfy  every 
legitimate  trading  interest.  The  Bishop 
of  London,  when  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill 
was  under  discussion,  strongly  urged  a 
time-limit.  He  was  then  willing  to 
wait  twenty-one  years  if  the  nation 
got  Its  full  freedom  at  last,  and  he  has 
intimated  that  he  will  be  prepared  to 
take  up  the  same  position  again.  The 
brewers  would  probably  do  well  to 
support  him  lest  worse  things  should 
befall  them. 

The  Man  in  the  Street  may  quite  nat- 
urally ask  what  is  expected  to  happen 
when  the  time-limit  expires.  On  this 
the  wisest  are  uncertain.  All  legisla- 
tive projects,  all  business  undertakings, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  leaps  in  the 
dark.       The   brewers   seem   to   know. 


They  tell  us  that  they  will  be  ruined. 
If  the  Bill  passes,  fifteen  years  from 
now  no  beer  will,  it  seems,  be  made 
or  sold  in  England.  They  tell  us  also 
that  the  Bill  would  not  promote  tem- 
perance. The  two  statements  do  not 
seem  to  hang  well  together. 

The  temperance  reformers,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  that  they  do  not  antici- 
pate any  rapid  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  from  the  reduction  of  the 
licenses.  They  expect  that  there  will 
be  nearly  as  great  a  demand  as  ever 
for  dinner  and  supper  beer,  but  they 
hope  that  there  will  be  less  drunken- 
ness. If  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
final  result  of  the  Bill,  all  patriotic 
Englishmen,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  party,  would  have  cause  to* 
rejoice. 

Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  gives  a  slight  in- 
dication of  what  Is  expected  to  happen 
when  the  time-limit  expires.  If  the  Bill 
became  law  in  its  present  shape,  it 
would  give  parochial  electors  power  to 
pass  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  grant- 
ing of  any  application  for  a  new  license 
during  the  reduction  period,  and  Clause 
3  further  provides  that  "Local  Option 
shall  after  the  reduction  period  become 
exercisable  in  such  manner  as  Parlia- 
ment may  determine  both  as  to  prohibi- 
tion and  as  to  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  licenses."  This  is  little 
more  than  a  pious  aspiration.  The 
Bill  would  be  neither  better  nor  worse 
if  this  clause  were  deleted.  Possibly 
temperance  reformers  may  urge  that 
machinery  for  making  this  clause  ef- 
fective should  be  provided.  In  any 
case,  local  option  is  simply  the  applica- 
tion of  democratic  principles.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  there 
will  be  fresh  legislation  at  the  end  of 
the  time-limit,  and  the  present  Parlia- 
ment cannot  bind  succeeding  Parlia- 
ments. Nothing  drastic  need  be 
feared  after  fourteen  years. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  race  of  hearty,  jovial  Englishmen 
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who  enjoy  their  beef  and  their  beer  is 
dying  out,  though  drinking  to  excess  is, 
happily,  decreasing.  The  new  dietetic 
heresies  make  little  progress.  The 
average  Englishman  agrees  with  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne  in  thinking 
that  in  the  matter  of  diet  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  Is  of  more  account  than  a 
few  doubtful  laboratory  experiments. 
A  healthy  Elizabethan  breakfast  con- 
sisting of  a  pound  of  beef  steak  and  a 
little  bread  washed  down  with  a  quart 
of  honest  ale  was  a  better  preparation 
for  a  hard  day's  work  than  a  couple 
of  slices  of  dry  toast  and  a  dish  of 
weak  tea.  Englishmen  wrote  their 
names  large  on  the  world's  broad  page 
on  a  diet  of  beef  and  beer.  It  is  a 
healthy  thing  to  eat  and  drink  heartily, 
but  it  is  physically,  as  well  as  morally, 
degrading  to  be  always  tippling.  When 
the  period  of  reduction  is  ended,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  public-houses  to  meet 
all  reasonable  requirements.  There 
will  still  be  cakes  and  ale  for  those 
who  want  them,  and  ginger  will  still 
be  hot  in  the  mouth.  Gin-palaces  and 
drinklng-toars  are  modern  and  most  un- 
desirable innovations.  We  want  to 
find  our  way  back  to  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  older  and  healthier 
times.  This  is  surely  good  Toryism. 
Mr.  Asquith  is  going  to  help  us.  More 
power  to  him. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  expects  that  the 
reformed  public-house,  when  it  comes 
along,  will  be  run  by  enlightened  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Others  are  in  favor 
of  philanthropy  and  four  per  cent.,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  disinterested 
management.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
favors  municipalization.  Once  we  get 
a  clean  slate,  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
experiments  and  watch  results.  Mean- 
while, the  points  that  I  wish  to  press 
home  are  that  the  main  principle  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  does  not  seek  to  in- 
terfere with  the  working  man's  legiti- 
mate use  of  his  beer  in  any  shape  or 
form,    and    that    it    need    not    deprive 


either  the  brewers  or  the  publicans  of  a 
single  penny  to  which  they  have  an 
equitable  right.  The  Bill  is  not  framed 
to  give  effect  to  the  fanatical  ideals  of 
the  extreme  teetotalers,  but,  while 
doubtless  capable  of  being  improved  in 
detail,  it  aims  skilfully  at  bringing 
about  results  that  all  social  reformers 
admit  to  be  most  desirable. 

At  the  moment  the  Licensing  Bill  has 
the  foremost  place  In  political  interest, 
and  it  will  probably  monopolize  most 
of  the  Parliamentary  time  of  the  ses- 
sion. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
a  number  of  other  measures  of  far* 
reaching  importance  will  be  added  to 
the  Statute  Book  before  Christmas. 
Among  these  I  trust  an  early  place  will 
l>e  given  to  Mr.  Birrell's  Irish  Universl-' 
ties  bill,  which  empowers  his  Majesty 
to  found  by  charter  two  new  universi- 
ties in  Ireland,  and  a  new  college  in 
Dublin.  If  the  Bill  passes,  as  it  is  al- 
most certain  to  do,  Ireland  will  have 
three  Universities — namely,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  the 
University  of  Ulster,  which  takes  the 
place  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and 
a  new  University  having  its  seat  in 
Dublin,  which  shall  have  as  constitu- 
ent colleges  Queen's  College,  Cork; 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  the  new 
college  in  Dublin.  There  are  no  re- 
ligious tests  in  Trinity  College,  and 
there  will  be  no  religious  tests  in  either 
of  the  new  Universities.  Trinity  Col- 
lege has  a  chapel,  and  provision  for  the- 
ological and  religious  teaching  and 
study.  Indeed,  the  Theological  School 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  Is 
an  integral  part  of  Trinity  College.  The 
new  Universities  are  prohibited  by  the 
Bill  from  applying  any  of  the  money 
voted  by  Parliament  either  to  the  pro- 
vision or  maintenance  of  any  place  of 
religious  worship  or  observance,  or  for 
the  provision  or  maintenance  of  any 
theological  or  religious  teaching  or 
study.  The  new  Universities  would 
therefore  be  in  every  respect  as  unsee- 
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tarlan  as  Trinity  College  itself.  Practi- 
cally, Trinity  College  still  has  what  may 
fairly  be  called  an  Episcopalian  atmos- 
phere; some  people  in  Dublin  who 
should  understand  it  call  it  an  ultra- 
Protestant  atmosphere  tempered  by  cos- 
mopolitan free  thought  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  has  been  predominantly 
Presbyterian  in  sentiment,  and  Mr.  Bir- 
reirs  speech  In  moving  the  first  read- 
ing of  his  Bill  indicated  that  this  state 
of  affairs  is  expected  to  continue  in 
the  Ulster  University.  The  first  gov- 
erning body  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  It  will  consist  of  thirty-five 
mem  hers,  and  one  of  these  is  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic.  It  is  assumed  that 
Magee  College,  Londonderry,  where 
Irish  Presbyterian  Divinity  students 
are  trained,  will  be  affiliated  in  some 
way  with  the  University  of  Ulster. 
This  could  not  reasonably  be  refused, 
considering  the  academic  privileges 
that  the  Episcopalian  Divinity  students 
enjoy  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Just 
as  the  University  of  Ulster  will  con- 
tinue to  accord  with  Presbyterian  sen- 
timent, so  Mr.  Birrell  hopes  that  the 
new  University  in  Dublin  will  take  Its 
color  from  the  faith  that  predominates 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
There  are  to  be  several  Protestant 
niemt>ers  in  the  governing  body  of  the 
new  University  in  Dublin,  but  the  ma- 
jority will  be  Catholics,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  new  college  in  Dublin  will 
be  a  Catholic  layman.  The  new  Uni- 
versity will  not  be  a  Catholic  Univer- 
sity any  more  than  Trinity  College  is 
an  Episcopalian,  or  the  Ulster  Univer- 
sity a  Presbyterian,  University.  It  is 
assumed  that  Maynooth  College  will 
be  affiliated  with  the  new  University  in 
Dublin  in  the  same  way  that  Magee 
College  is  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ulster.  This,  in  brief,  is  Mr. 
BlrrelFs  scheme  so  far  as  it  has  been 
divulged.  In  the  short  debate  in  the 
first  reading  it  was  approved  in  the 
House  of  Commons   by   Liberals   and 


Unionists  alike,  and  Mr.  John  Dillon, 
doubtless  speaking  with  adequate  au- 
thority, declared  that  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Birrell  seems  to  be  in  luck  this 
time.  He  has  apparently  got  success- 
fully round  the  theological  difficulty 
that  has  hitherto  shut  out  many  of  the 
brightest  and  best  intellects  of  Ireland 
from  adequate  mental  training.  He  has 
simply  proceeded  on  the  lines  repeat- 
edly sketched  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had 
not  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  If  Mr.  Balfour 
could  have  succeeded.  The  Orange- 
men of  Ulster  might  have  been  too 
strong  for  him.  With  Mr.  Birrell  they 
do  not  count.  Mr.  Birrell  has  man- 
aged to  dissipate  English  prejudices 
that  would  certainly  have  hampered 
Mr.  Balfour.  The  English  Noncon- 
formists now  realize  that  their  objec- 
tion to  sending  their  children  to  the 
vicar's  school,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  alien  to  all  that  they  hold  dear,  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  objection  that 
the  Catholics  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  have  to  sending  their  sons  to 
colleges,  where  the  atmosphere  is  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  their  re- 
ligious faith  and  national  aspirations. 
They  are  therefore  delighted  that  Mr. 
Birrell  has  been  so  successful  in  de- 
vising a  plan  that  promises  to  give  con- 
tent all  round-  The  strength  of  Mr. 
Birrell's  position  lies  in  the  fact  that 
academic  Ireland  is  solidly  behind  him. 
He  went  round  this  difficulty  in  the 
right  way.  He  saw  everybody  that 
was  anybody  in  connection  with  Uni- 
versity matters  in  Ireland.  He  ne- 
gotiated quietly  with  all  the  conflicting 
interests,  and  did  not  make  a  move  till 
he  was  prepared  to  propose  a  working 
plan  that  was  likely  to  prove  fairly  ac- 
ceptable to  all  concerned. 

Now  that  the  Irish  University  prob- 
lem, which  has  so  long  seemed  insolu- 
ble, appears  to  be  on  a  fair  way  to- 
wards settlement,  the  suggestion  natu- 
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rally  arise©  that  it  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  apply  similar  tactics  to  the 
English  Education  Bill.  Indeed,  this 
was  the  plan  that  I  suggested  should 
be  followed  after  the  General  Election. 
Probably  at  that  time  anything  of  the 
nature  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Anglicans  and  the  Nonconformists  was 
impracticable,  but  the  Peck  ham  elec- 
tion and  the  agitation  about  the  Li- 
censing Bill,  in  connection  with  which 
Dr.  Clifford  rejoiced  to  be  a  follower 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  has  appar- 
ently improved  the  position  greatly. 
The  other  day  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  for  Edu- 
cating the  Children  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Established  Church 
passed  a  resolution  "declaring  that 
they  would  welcome  a  conference  be- 
tween Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Nonconformists,  with  a  view  to 
adjusting  grievances,  and  maintaining 
religious  teaching  in  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education.*'  This  may  not  mean 
much,  but  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  A  report  is  current  that 
it  has  been  decided  not  to  press 
the  Government  Education  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  present  session.  This  is  extremely 
likely.  The  Bill  would  not  pass  in  its 
present  shape,  and  delay  till  next  year 
would  allow  time  for  negotiations  and 
adjustments.  From  a  tactical  point  of 
view,  a  settlement  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable ali  round  would  best  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Be- 
sides, the  programme  of  the  session  is 
far  too  large,  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  waste  time  on  Bills  that  are  not 
likely  to  pass. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  definitely  promised 
to  deal  with  old-age  pensions  in  con- 
nection with  his  Budget.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  attempt  any  criticism  of 
the  Bill  till  I  see  it.  It  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  a  rather  cautious  and 
tentative  scheme.  I  fear  that  will 
cause  discontent,  but  perhaps  its  dis- 


cussion may  pave  the  way  for  some- 
thing better. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  Port  of  London  Bill  will  be 
pushed  vigorously  forward.  It  com- 
mands the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
commercial  classes,  and  it  promises  to 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  unem- 
ployed. The  first  step  towards  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  labor  market 
Is  to  make  work  plentiful  and  a  large 
part  of  the  chronic  depression  in  the 
East  End  of  London  has  been  di- 
rectly due  to  the  fact  that  the  Docks 
have  fallen  so  hopelessly  behind  the 
times. 

There  was  some  talk  of  Mr.  John 
Burns  being  promoted  in  connection' 
with  the  Cabinet  changes.  I  cannot 
understand  why.  He  has  got  the  most 
important  position  of  all  in  the  Govern- 
ment not  in  salary,  but  in  work.  The 
unemployed  were  to  be  his  special  care. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  he 
has  done  anything  out  of  the  usual  rut 
Pie  has  been  happily  described  by  one 
of  his  friends  in  the  Labor  Party  as 
"the  most  Conservative  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century."  By  "Conserva- 
tive," it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  ex- 
plain, was  meant  the  most  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  by  official  rou- 
tine. He  has  now  a  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  connection  with 
his  Town  Planning  Bill.  Why  should 
he  think  of  running  away?  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  root  principle 
of  the  measure  is  sound,  but  the  details 
will  require  close  scrutiny.  It  might 
be  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  If  this  were 
done  promptly,  it  might  be  ready  for 
third  reading  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  might  be  through  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  end  of  the  session. 
Rather  than  have  a  Bill  like  this 
scamped  in  any  way,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  it  over  after  the  Select 
Committee  had  considered  it,  and  give 
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It  the  first  place  In  the  programme  for 
next  session. 

To  sura  up:  the  doctrine  that  I  have 
sought  to  enforce  Is  that  the  Liberals 
will  best  advance  their  own  party 
interests  and  the  good  of  the  country 

The  Fortnightly  Review. 


by  pushing  forward  well-matured  mod- 
erate social  reforms  on  which  enlight- 
ened men  of  all  parties  are,  at  least 
In  principle,  agreed,  and  among  these 
the  Licensing  Bill,  in  my  opinion,  holds 
a   most   important   place. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray. 


ON  A  PLATTER  AT  MONTKEUIL. 


I  was  no  sooner  come  within  the 
walls  of  the  little  old  bourg  on  the  hill 
than  Hobbinol,  an  assiduous  familiar 
elf  whom  every  collector  knows,  must 
carry  me  aside  to  a  window,  show  me 
an  aged  soup-plate,  and  whisper,  "Re- 
markable old  bit  of  printed  blue,  don't 
you  think?" 

"So  it  is,  temptatious  imp/'  I  admit- 
ted. 

"Daresay  they'd  jump  at  a  franc  for 
it?"  said  he,  leering. 

"Worth  more  than  that,"  said  I,  "if 
only  to  find  out  how  It  got  here."  For 
Montreuil  is  a  bit  of  old  France,  and 
the  platter  seemed  a  bit  of  old  Staf- 
fordshire. Upon  the  upper  disc  of  it, 
where  In  the  starving  days  of  Revolu- 
tion and  Empire  soupe  maigre  had 
swum  its  greasy  and  flshlike  "eyes," 
two  fine  old  English  gentlemen  were 
depicted,  in  line  and  stipple  and 
aquatint;  warm  and  well-fed  and  jolly 
fellows,  fishing  down  an  English  brook, 
within  English  park-palings  and  be- 
neath an  English  sky  of  cloud  and 
gleam.  Top-hatted  and  curly-brimmed, 
shooting-coated,  roll-collared,  game- 
pocketed,  high-legginged  and  mutton- 
chop- whiskered  tall  Englishmen  of  their 
hands  they  were,  "  all  of  the  olden 
time";  there  on  the  platter  they  stood 
and  fished,  superbly  ignoring  Mon- 
treuil. And  "No  such  noble  sportsmen 
as  those  were  ever  seen  angling  here 
alive,  I'll  swear!"  said  I.  "This  is  a 
piece  of  pure  Staffordshire.  Eh,  Hob- 
binoir 

Yet  when  I  had  paid  the  franc  and 


gone  off  to  mine  inn— the  hostel,  by  the 
bye,  where  Laurence  Sterne  saw  "the 
sons  and  daughters  of  poverty"  sur- 
round him— and  had  washed  the  plat- 
ter and  made  out  the  mark  on  the  back 
of  it,  I  could  tell  that  my  piece  of  old 
blue  had  been  moulded  and  potted  and 
decorated  in  old  France;  not  at  Burs- 
lem  or  Hanley,  after  all,  but  at 
Choisy-le-roi. 

Which  thing  is  a  parable,  and  a  piece 
of  the  true  stuff  of  history  as  well., 
For  note  that  Choisy-le-roi  is  a  patriotic 
little  town— the  author  of  the  "Marseil- 
laise" died  and  is  statued  there— and 
Choisy-le-roi  lies  inland,  and  is  almost 
metropolitan,  being  hardly  six  miles 
distant  from  Paris  itself.  But  what  of 
that?  In  days  of  Bourbon  decline  and 
Buonaparte  cresceuce  the  Pottery  Dis- 
trict of  Staffordshire  thought  little  of 
Paris;  the  Pottery  District  of  Stafford- 
shire sent  table-ware  all  over  France. 
And  nothing  could  keep  it  out.  The 
English  platters  were  so  novel  and  ir- 
resistible, so  smooth  and  cleanly,  so 
finished  and  workmanlike  and  pratique 
—and  pratique  is  the  superlative  word 
of  admiration  over  yonder;  they 
matched  so  evenly  and  fitted  into  each 
other  so  handily  that  a  garcon  might 
safely  carry  two  tali  heaps  of  them  to 
table  all  at  once,  a  pile  under  each  arm. 
What  hotelier  or  housewife  could  resist 
the  purchase  of  ware  so  convenient, 
wars  so  bitter  and  Imperial  Edicts 
against  England  so  fierce  all  the  same? 

So  that  even  in  patriotic  Choisy-le- 
roi,  next  door  to  Paris,  if  native  potters 
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were  not  to  have  to  howl  "We've  got 
110  work  to  do-o-o,"  instead  of  the 
"Marseillaise,"  they  must  copy  and 
imitate  the  Staffordshire  ware  exactly, 
and  not  in  shape  and  substance,  alone, 
but  in  look  and  decoration  also;  in  fact 
they  must  facsimile  it,  they  must 
print  on  their  French-made  plates  and 
dishes  the  very  lineaments  and  ha- 
biliments of  the  big  and  burly,  brag- 
gart and  perfidious,  haughty  and  hated 
Jean  Boule;  only  a  last  and  sav- 
ing touch  of  patriotism  kept  them  from 
forging  the  Staffordshire  marks  as 
well.  So  here  is  a  curious  piece  of 
minor  history,  sought  out  to  explain 
how  this  brace  of  fine  old  sportsmen 
came  to  be  stolidly  and  perpetually 
fishing  English  water  at  Montreuil. 

Minor  history,  did  I  say?  I  was 
wrong;  it  is  history  major.  Your  hls- 
torian-in-ordinary  is  the  great  flction- 
ist,  before  whose  conceptions  and  in- 
ventions the  common  novelist  must 
vail  his  crest.  The  man  who  will  tell 
the  story  of  a  race,  a  nation,  or  a 
period  according  to  the  clothing,  dwell- 
ings, utensils,  and  everyday  art  of  it 
will  be,  I  vow,  the  only  true  historian 
of  them  all,  and  vividly  in  his  pages 
the  age  and  people  shall  live  again, 
though  wars  and  dynasties  and  that 
elaborate  comedy  called  politics  be  but 
the  edges  and  binding  of  the  book.  So 
let  us  glorify  our  hobby,  Hobbinol  my 
friend.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  true  stuff 
of  history?  Don't  we  know  that  about 
the  doings  of  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish potters  rests  a  nimbus  of  chronicle 
as  well  as  of  romance?  We  can  hear 
the  jangle  of  packhorse  bells,  the  stal- 
wart roll  of  wagon-wheels,  the  crack  of 
whip  and  creak  of  linchpin  and  leather, 
as  tinkling  loads  of  crockery  go  jog- 
ging out  of  Staffordshire  over  Cheshire 
heaths  towards  Liverpool,  little  Liver- 
pool, a  town  of  hardly  thirty  thousand 
then.  And  we  can  see  the  sleepy 
smooth  glide  of  pottery-laden  barges 
along   the  solitary  green  canal.     The 


crates  go  down  to  the  ships  in  the  river, 
or  to  the  workshops  of  Sadler  and 
Green.  For  John  Sadler,  copper-plate 
engraver,  modestly  working  in  line  and 
stipple  and  aquatint  In  a  cottage  at  the 
back  of  Lord  Street,  had  hit  upon  a 
rich  discovery;  Senef elder's  own  was 
not  more  accidental.  Pulling  a  proof, 
and  throwing  it  down  in  dissatisfac- 
tion, he  had  turned  sad  eyes  upon  his 
children,  for  he  knew  himself  to  be  a 
poor  hand  with  the  graving  tool  at  his 
best  When  an  unsuccessful  man  re- 
gards his  "young  barbarians  all  at 
play"  so  happily  insouciant,  tragedy 
looms  about  them  in  his  view.  How  are 
his  youngsters  to  be  housed,  how  are 
they  to  be  fed  and  clad,  how  are  they 
to  be  safely  launched  on  the  pitiless 
stream  of  life?  The  mother  sits  sew- 
ing, her  eyes  heavy  with  a  mute  re- 
proach. "Not  what  I  expected  when  I 
married  you,"  she  seems  to  say;  and 
dumbly— "du  cceur  plein  la  poitrine"— 
the  father  laments  his  own  incompe- 
tence and  failure.  In  such  a  moment 
as  that  John  Sadler  saw  his  youngsters 
press  the  still-wet  ink  of  the  rejected 
print  upon  a  piece  of  white  crock,  and 
transfer  the  picture  from  the  paper  to 
the  glaze,  merely  for  fun  and  pastime. 
Eureka!  That  spark  of  the  accidental 
was  to  light  many  mufflle-kilns;  for  the 
engraver  reflected,  called  in  a  printer, 
and  devised  a  new  industry;  so  that 
soon  after  the  year  1755  the  firm  of 
Sadler  and  Green  began  to  turn  trans- 
fer-printing Into  anything  but  child's- 
play,  and  Staffordshire  ware,  adorned 
and  cheapened  and  multiplied  marvel- 
lously, was  now  to  penetrate  into 
Europe;  as  French-born  potters  came 
mournfully  to  know. 

Portland  vases  and  jasper  medal- 
lions, Toby  jugs  and  Whieldon  camels, 
Walton  figures  and  Leeds  centre-pieces 
were  but  the  luxuries  or  eccentrics  and 
fantasies  in  English  pottery— the  stand- 
by was  table-ware;  table-ware  It  waa 
that   became   the   characteristic   Staf- 
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fordshlre  product,  just  as  tea-things  be- 
came the  typical  effort  in  English 
porcelain;  table-ware  it  was  that  went 
to  Montreuil  and  Chotey  and  all  over 
France.  Till  Sadler  and  Green  began 
to  work  together  within  easy  reach  of 
Burslem  the  cost  of  decorating  table- 
ware by  hand  had  made  it  dear  and 
kept  its  output  small.  But  now  that 
at  Liverpool  a  design  or  picture  in 
monotint  could  be  printed  on  a  plate 
for  twopence,  or  on  a  sirloin-dish  for 
flvepence,  why,  in  1765  Joslah  Wedg- 
wood is  seen  rummaging  the  London 
printshops  for  designs  to  send  to  Liv- 
erpool, and  jingling  over  the  Cheshire 
heaths  every  week-end  or  so  go  the 
dobbins  that  draw  the  crates  of 
Queen's- ware  to  the  workshops  of  Sad- 
ler and  Green. 

Perhaps  the  first  earthenware  ever 
made  which  could  remain  quite  cleanly 
and  pleasant  to  eat  from  was  turned 
out  at  Burslem,  by  Joslah  Wedgwood 
about  the  year  1762;  It  was  he  who 
civilized  and  asepticized  the  utensils 
which  people  who  could  not  purchase 
porcelain  might  use  at  table.  Till  then 
any  dinner-service  not  made  of  gold  or 
silver  or  china  had  been  open  to  sani- 
tary reproach.  Majolica  chargers  and 
delft  platters  would  scratch,  scarify, 
crack,  chip,  or  peel  in  the  glaze  by  use, 
leaving  fissures  and  depressions  which 
the  scullions  seldom  completely 
cleansed;  the  salt-glazed  dishes  of 
white  stone- ware  had  a  pitted  or 
orange-skin  surface  upon  which  spoons 
and  forks  would  rattle  and  jar;  even 
the  smooth  Whleldon  plates  would  har- 
bor dirt  in  the  floriated  reliefs,  as  did, 
still  later,  the  feather-edged  and  open- 
work ware  made  at  Leeds.  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  that  typical  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  business,  sought  after 
table  utensils  of  a  simpler,  plainer,  and 
cleanlier  kind;  there  was  money  In 
that,  he  knew.  So.  taking  the  best 
clays  procurable,  he  potted  them  into 
plates  and  dishes  and  tureens  of  sim- 


ple, even,  thin  and  uniform  shapes, 
covered  with  a  smooth  and  comely 
glaze,  uninterrupted  and  lasting,  of 
creamy  or  strawy  or  saffron  tint,  that 
a  wet  dish-clout  could  readily  render 
clean  in  a  minute.  And  he  put  the 
most  perfect  workmanship  into  the 
making  and  baking.  It  was  his  boast 
that  "twelve  dozen  can  be  piled  up  in 
one  bung  without  falling  over,"  so 
neatly  did  the  plates  match  and  fit. 
"Cream-ware"  he  called  the  new  sort 
at  first;  until,  sending  a  caudle-cup  of 
it  to  Queen  Charlotte  for  her  lying  in, 
he  got  the  title  of  Queen's  Potter  and 
an  order  for  a  dinner-service  in  return; 
whereupon  "Queen's-ware"  the  new 
sort  was  christened.  In  making  his 
Queen's-ware  Josiah  Wedgwood  made 
the  fortune  of  the  Potteries,  for  the 
new  dishes  and  pans  and  tureens  went 
abroad  by  the  myriad,  and  travellers 
returning  from  the  Grand  Tour  could 
attest  their  universal  use.  .  Wrote  M. 
Faujas  de  St.  Font  in  his  "Travels": 

Their  excellent  workmanship,  solid- 
ity, resistance  to  the  action  of  fire,  fine 
glaze  unaffected  by  acids,  beauty  and 
convenience  of  form,  and  cheapness 
have  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  ac- 
tive and  universal  that  In  travelling 
from  Paris  to  St  Petersburg,  from  Am- 
sterdam to  furthest  Sweden,  from 
Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  Midi, 
one  is  served  at  every  Inn  upon  Eng- 
lish wares.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 
are  supplied,  and  vessels  laden  with  it 
sail  for  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
the  continent  of  America. 

It  went  to  Holland  and  conquered 
there,  even  In  the  native  land  of  delft. 
And  the  fame  of  it  penetrated  even 
to  the  Kremlin;  for  in  1773  Catherine 
of  Russia  commanded  the  supply  of  a 
"vast  cream-ware  service  for  every 
purpose  of  the  table,"  directing  that 
on  every  piece  of  It— there  were  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pieces— a  view 
of  "British  scenery"  should  be  enam- 
elled.   For  "British  scenery"  had  now 
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become  a  Continental  rage.  That  every 
Englishman  was  a  Milord  rolling  in 
carriages  and  wealth  the  Continent  of 
Europe  had  long  known,  and  of  late 
the  Continent  of  Europe  had  begun  to 
learn  from  platters  printed  at  Liver- 
pool that  Britain  was  a  land  of  gentle- 
men's seats  situate  amidst  arable 
scenery,  where  innumerable  rich  John 
Bulls  top-hatted  and  shooting-coated, 
fished  or  shot  through  arable  land- 
scapes, Pal  Indian  mansions  in  the  dis- 
tance; mansion  and  crockery  and 
wealthy  sportsmen  being  obviously  the 
chiefest  products  of  this  happy  land. 

Said  Wedgwood  to  his  partner,  when 
the  Russian  order  came,  "All  the  gar- 
dens in  England  won't  furnish  subjects 
sufficient  for  this  sett!"      Said  Bentley, 
"We  must  send  draughtsmen  all  over 
the  country  to  take  views — real  views 
of    real     buildings!"     Buildings     were 
"British      scenery"      then,      you      see. 
Though    Wedgwood    was    quite    "per- 
swaded"    that    "not    enough    Gothique 
buildings"    could   be   found,   draughts- 
men were  dispatched  with  camera-ob- 
scuras  to  every  corner  of  the  island, 
and  Bentley  advertised  for  prints  and 
drawings    of    "the    most    embelished 
views,   the   most   beautiful   Landskips, 
with  Gothique  Ruins,  Grecian  Temples, 
and  the  most  Elegant  Buildings"  that 
"British    scenery"    could    boast    The 
"views"  thus  got  together  were  copied 
"in  monochrome  enamel  of  a  delicate 
black,    which   permits   a   shading   and 
finish";  and   within  a  year  or  so  the 
service  was  ready  for  shipping  to  Rus- 
sia with  an  invoice  pricing  it  at  3,000/. 
But  first  it  must  be  exhibited  for  a 
mouth    to    the    fashionable    world    of 
(London,  at  the  Wedgwood  showrooms 
in    that    fashionable    part   of    London, 
Greek  Street,  Soho.    Rank  and  fashion 
jostled  there,  inspecting  what  the  cata- 
logue described  as  "A  Complete  set  of 
Porcelaine  or  Queen's-ware"— of  course 
it    was    not    porcelain    at    all— "orna- 
mented   with    Different    Views"— there 


were  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  of 
them,  and  no  two  alike— "of  the  Ruins, 
Country-houses,  Parks,  Gardens,  and 
Picturesque  Landskips  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." Yet  it  was  with  anxiety  that 
shrewd  old  Josiah  threw  open  his 
showrooms  on  this  occasion 

For  (he  wrote  to  his  partner)  Sup- 
pose a  Gentn  thinks  himself  neglected, 
either  by  the  omission  of  his  Seat,  when 
his  neighbor's  is  taken,  or  by  putting  it 
upon  a  small  piece,  or  not  flattering  it 
sufficiently.  He  then  becomes  our 
enemy — Gains  some  of  the  Artists  to 
his  party,  and  Damns  it  with  the  Rn. 
Ambassr.  and  with  every  one  he  is 
able.  This  is  a  rock  and  a  dangerous 
one  too,  and  I  cannot  see  Indeed  how 
we  can  avoid  it,  shew  or  not  shew,  for 
if  a  GentQ  asks  if  we  have  taken  his 
Seat  we  must  tell  him,  and  if  he  fur- 
ther asks  to  see  it,  I  do  not  know  If  we 
can  deny  him.  ...  I  am  most  afraid  of 
our  not  having  large  Dishes  and  other 
large  pieces  enough  to  oblige  our 
Friends  who  sho<i  be  put  into  capital 
situations. 

Mrs.  Delany  went  to  Greek  Street, 
and  wrote  that  the  service  for  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  was  the  common 
Queen's-ware  "of  pale  brimstone  color, 
the  drawings  in  purple,  the  borders  a 
wreath  of  leaves,  the  middle  of  each 
piece  a  particular  view  of  all  the  re- 
markable places  in  the  King's  domin- 
ions. I  suppose  it  will  come  to  a 
princely  price."  Mrs.  Delany  must 
have  been  a  little  color-blind— she 
mistook  black  for  purple;  and  she 
never  mentions  the  green  frogs  at  all. 
The  green  frogs,  say  you?  What  green 
frogs?  Which  green  frogs?  I  mean, 
my  dear  Mr.  Bull,  the  very  rarest  and 
most  Imperial  of  frogs— the  green  frog 
that  was  painted  on  this  Imperial  ware 
at  the  cost  of  twopence  ha'penny  per 
frog.  For  the  special  mark  of  the  ta- 
ble service  made  to  Messalina  of  Rus- 
sia's order  was,  strange  to  say,  that 
cold-blooded  animal  the  frog:  a  frog 
"rampant  gardant"  as  heralds  have  It 
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Being  both  rampant  and  gardant  the 
frog  is  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  full 
face  at  you,  in  fact  a  most  ferocious 
kind  of  a  frog!  But  why  a  frog  to 
mark  the  ware,  say  you?  And  not 
without  trouble  have  I  discovered  the 
reason  why.  The  "vast  creamware 
service  for  every  purpose  of  the  table" 
was  commanded  for  use  at  the  Palace 
of  the  Grenouilli&re,  the  Frogmore  of 
St.  Petersburg,  at  Tsarskoe-Selo.  And 
unless  the  Baltic  was  quite  iced  over 
before  the  twenty-two  large  crates  of 
green  frog  ware  could  be  got  to  Rus- 
sia, there,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Frog- 
gery,  in  the  autumn  of  1774  Messalina 
and  Potemkin  would  dine  off  "British 
scenery,"  and  wonder  at  the  thousand 
"Elegant  buildings"  which  adorned 
King  George's  realm.  And  there  the 
"sett"  remains  to  this  day. 

Now  the  singular  thing  to  note  is 
that  out  of  Wedgwood  and  Bentley's 
search  for  "views"  came  the  rage  for 
English  "stained  drawings,"  produced 
in  gray  or  bistre  with  a  reed  pen  and 
then  tinted  in  colors;  English  water- 
color  art  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
had  its  beginnings  in  "stayned  draw- 
ings" of  landscape  prospects  with  coun- 
try mansions  in  them;  and  even  to-day 
there  are  English  folk  who  hardly  en- 
joy what  they  call  a  "view"  unless  it 
has  the  residence  of  a  peer  in  the  fore- 
ground or  of  a  baronet  in  the  middle 
distance  at  the  very  least.  In  1774 
rocks  were  still  "horrid"  and  "frown- 
ing," but  gentlemen's  seats  were  "pic- 
turesque" and  "romantik";  even  sev- 
enty years  later  Kinglake's  Yorkshire 
servant  "rode  doggedly  on"  from  Bel- 
grade to  Constantinople,  you  remember, 
"In  his  pantry  Jacket,  looking  out  for 
gentlemen's  seats."  Wedgwood's  idea 
when  the  Russian  order  came,  that 
British  scenery  consisted  of  gentle- 
men's estates  seen  within  parks  and 
gardens,  was  typical  of  his  period.  So 
was  the  practical  use  of  the  camera- 
obscura,   too.    When,   centuries   earlier 


than  that,  old  Wotton  found  the  first 
of  all  camera-obscuras  in  Kepler's  ob- 
servatory at  Ltnz  he  wrote  to  Bacon: 

I  was  much  taken  with  the  draft  of 
a  landskip  on  a  piece  of  paper,  me- 
thought  masterly  done;  whereof  en- 
quiring the  author,  he  bewrayed  with 
a  smile  it  was  himself;  adding,  he  had 
done  it  non  tanquam  pictor  sod  tanquam 
mathematicus  .  .  .  for  he  traceth  them 
with  his  pen  in  their  natural  appear- 
ance, turning  his  little  tent  around  by 
degrees  till  he  hath  designed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  field. 

It  was  Wedgwood's  search  for  views 
of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  the  use  of  the  camera-ob- 
scura  for  the  purpose,  which  brought 
into  existence  "The  Copper-Plate  Maga- 
zine, or  Monthly  Treasury  for  the  Ad- 
mirers of  the  Imitative  Arts,  executed 
by  the  most  capital  artists  of  Great 
Britain,  and  calculated  to  enrich  the  cab- 
inets of  the  curious,  or  to  ornament  the 
apartments  of  persons  of  Real  Taste." 
Non  tanquam  pictor,  sed  tanquam  mathe- 
maticu8,  all  that:  yet  Paul  Sand  by  drew 
for  the  "Copper  Plate  Magazine,"  and 
so  did  Girtin  and  Turner,  later  on. 

Wedgwood  the  literal  and  mechani- 
cal could  employ  a  Flaxman  to  give 
"the  glory  that  was  Greece"  to  his  me- 
dallions and  urns,  I  know,  but  even  in 
that  he  was  only  accepting  another 
convention  of  the  day,  "the  rather  shal- 
low conceptions  of  classic  art  then  In 
vogue."  Buildings  were  "views"  and 
busts  and  cameos  were  "art."  "Wedg- 
wood was  a  great  potter  but  not  a 
great  artist,"  says  Professor  Church; 
yet  when  it  came  to  the  bulk  and  stand- 
by of  his  work,  "no  earthenware,  na- 
tive or  foreign,  combined  so  many  tech- 
nical perfections.  Well-ground  clays 
and  flints  formed  the  body.  The  4pot- 
ting'  was  so  good  that  every  part  and 
piece  was  in  complete  correspondence 
with  every  other,  while  no  more  ma- 
terial was  used  than  was  necessary  to 
secure  solidity.    Plate  rested  perfectly 
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on  plate,  lids  fitted  perfectly  to  kettles, 
basons,  and  tea-pots.  The  colors  of  the 
wares  were  refined  and  uniform,  the 
firing  complete,  the  glaze  thin.  And  the 
forms  of  the  'useful'  ware  showed  an 
exact  adaptation  to  their  uses.  The 
spouts  and  lips  of  milk-ewers  and  jugs 
and  tea-pots  permitted  of  their  con- 
tents being  poured  out  with  neatness; 
the  handles  could  be  held;  the  lids  did 
not  fall  off."  This  master  potter  must 
have  everything  he  fathered  be  of  the 
best  quality;  pitilessly  the  mediocre 
and  merely  passable  was  condemned. 
I  see  him  stumping,  wooden-legged, 
about  his  sheds  and  warehouses  at 
Etruria,  lifting  his  stick  and  smashing 
any  non-excellent  bit  of  ware;  "That 
won't  do  for  Josiah  Wedgwood!"  he 
growls.  So  that  his  Queen's-ware  car- 
ried England  at  its  workmanlike  best 
abroad,  England  the  skilful  and  pratique 
and  excelling,  England  the  soberly  ar- 
tistic and  sensible,  the  England  of  qual- 
ity as  well  as  of  the  quality,  England 
the  true  aristocrat  among  all  indus- 
trial lands. 

Thus  in  the  courtyard  of  Sterne's  inn 
at  Montreuil,  sitting  under  Whitsun 
leaves,  with  the  platter  in  its  proper 
place,  on  the  table  before  me,  did  I 
meditate,  six  years  ago;  thus  now, 
when  the  platter  and  a  Queen's-ware 
dish  hang  on  my  wall  with  a  "stayned 
drawing"  between  them  do  I  reflect 
again;  while  Hobblnol  reminds  me  of 
the  delightful  wandering  hours  which 
went  to  the  picking  up  of  those  relics 
of  the  Georgian  arts.  But  my  vagrant 
mind  goes  off  again,  to  a  villa  near 
Fiesole,  where  to  this  day  any  English 
guest  is  served  with  what  is  supposed 
to  be  tea.  in  a  cup  which  is  certainly 
'•Wedgwood."  "In glees  drink,  Inglees 
cuppa,"  says  the  affable  and  glowing 
host,  in  what  he  believes  to  be  the  Eng- 
lish language.  And  I  reflect  how  easily 
that  "Inglees  cuppa"  might  have  been 
not  Wedgwood's  but  Turner's,  or 
Adams'  or  Palmer's  or  Shorthose's,  or 


Neale's  or  Mayer's;  for  with  one  con- 
sent other  pottery  firms  in  Staffordshire 
began  to  apply  to  Josiah  Wedgwood 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  in  and 
from  the  year  1765.  Later,  when 
cream- ware  had  given  place  to  a 
cheaper  and  whiter  and  printed  prod- 
uct, to  the  Staffordshire  table-services 
much  as  we  know  them  to-day,  the  ex- 
portation grew.  And  then  the  number- 
less views  of  gentlemen's  seats  that 
were  sent  into  an  astounded  Europe! 
The  awe  of  French  and  Italian  spar- 
row-shooters as  they  lifted  a  mug  or 
bent  their  meagre  chests  above  a  din- 
ner-plate, and  saw  jolly  John  Bulls, 
top-hatted  and  muttonchop- whiskered, 
Ashing  strenuously  or  gloriously  kill- 
ing whole  coveys  of  fat  partridges,  pil- 
lared mansions  looking  proudly  on  the 
while! 

By  the  excellence  of  the  engraving 
and  the  color  I  know  that  my  platter 
from  Montreuil  belonged  to  that  later 
period,  when  Josiah  Wedgwood  had 
"died  worth  half  a  million,"  and  his 
transfer-printers  at  Liverpool  had  also 
passed  away.  Their  fame  has  not  re- 
mained so  unchallenged  as  his.  John 
Sadler's  claim  to  the  discovery  had 
been  disputed  almost  from  the  first,  not 
without  apparent  justice;  in  1772  he 
ceased  to  be  chief  partner,  and  I  think 
he  died  that  pathetically-resentful  np- 
braider  of  life's  inequity,  a  disap- 
pointed man.  For  his  secret  had  es- 
caped him,  and  an  Imbroglio  of  dates 
and  origins  and  claims  had  begun, 
about  which  the  lllumlnatl  differ  even 
to-day.  Did  John  Sadler,  something  of 
a  duffer  as  a  copper-plate  engraver,  by 
accident  discover  how  to  print  on  pot- 
tery, at  Liverpool  in  1740?  Or  was  the 
discovery  made  at  Battersea,  and  first 
used  upon  enamels? 

The  "Liverpool  Guide"  in  the  year 
1799  asserted  that  "Copperplate  print- 
ing on  china  and  earthenware  origin- 
ated here,  in  1752,  and  remained  for 
some  time  a  secret  with  the  inventors. 
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Messrs.  Sadler  and  Green."  But  in 
1753  Battersea  was  transfer-printing 
excellently,  on  enamel.  The  "Liver- 
pool Guide's"  is  a  statement  bold,  bald, 
and  flat  enough  for  anything.  But  it 
was  made  forty-seven  years  after  the 
alleged  event.  Fifty-six  years  later 
still,  the  author  of  a  "History  of  the 
Art  of  Pottery  in  Liverpool,"  one  of 
those  earnest  people  who  possess  every 
qualification  for  producing  a  good  book 
except  the  power  of  writing  it  de- 
cently well,  declared  that  "several 
places  have  been  selected  as  claiming 
the  honor  of  the  first  introduction  of"— 
I  apologize  for  quoting  such  "Inglees" 
—"the  art  which  has  helped  to  make 
English  pottery  famous  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  has  done  so  much 
towards  making  its  production  one  of 
the  greatest  staple  manufactures  of  the 
country.  There  are  computed  to  be 
now  nearly  110,000  hands"  (obviously 
an  exaggeration)  "employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  art,  and  therefore"— 
again  I  apologize— "to  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  any  doubt  about  it  in  fu- 
ture I  give  the  evidence  from  the  orig- 
inal documents  now  in  my  possession." 
Then  comes  the  text  of  the  affidavit 
sworn  by  Sadler  and  Green  on  August 
2nd,  1750. 

Yet  at  least  seven  months  earlier 
than  that  a  certain  Monsieur  Roquet  or 
Rouquet  was  sending  word  to  France 
that  not  far  from  the  china  works  at 
Chelsea  "they  have  lately  erected  an- 
other manufacture,  where  they  print 
some  of  their  work.  The  subject  you 
wish  to  stamp"— I  quote  from  what  Is 
probably  a  poor  translation,  and  no 
doubt  the  original  word  was  eat  am  per, 
which  illuminates  the  meaning— "must 
first  be  engraved  on  copper.  The  im- 
pression is  made  on  paper,  the  printed 
side  of  which  is  afterwards  applied.  .  .  " 
Three  months  earlier  than  that,  and 
nearly  a  year  before  the  date  of  the 
Liverpool  affidavit,  Horace  Walpole, 
prince  of  connoisseurs  and  correspond- 
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ents,  was  writing  to  Wedgwood's  part- 
ner, "I  shall  send  you,  too,  a  trifling 
snuffbox,  only  as  a  sample  of  the  new 
manufacture  of  Battersea,  which  is 
done  from  copper  plates."  In  the  first 
letter  "lately,"  and  "new"  in  the  sec- 
ond, are  terms  which  may  seem  to 
limit  the  Battersea  printing  to  the  year 
1755  perhaps;  but  there  is  extant  a  Bat- 
tersea-printed  snuffbox  dated  1754  in 
Masonic  chronology,  and  another 
printed  with  the  figures  1753.  "Cop- 
per-plate printing,  on  china  and  earth- 
enware, originated  here  in  1752"  said 
the  "Liverpool  Guide."  But  in  1753 
transfer-printing  was  being  excellently 
done  at  Battersea,  and  in  1757  a  porce- 
lain cyder-mug  was  printed  and  dated 
at  Worcester;  Worcester  certainly  be- 
ing the  place  where  printing  on  china 
began. 

It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  presump- 
tuous to  love  a  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, but  one's  heart  quite  warms  to 
the  memory  of  Alderman  Sir  Stephen 
Theodore  Janssen  of  the  Mansion 
House,  for  what  he  did  in  enamel  at 
York  House,  Battersea,  when  the  first 
moiety  of  the  Georgian  century  was 
coming  to  Its  close.  For  never  else- 
where were  enamels  so  delicate  and 
gentle  and  tenderly  frivolous  distilled 
and  fired.  Limoges  had  produced 
enamels  more  striking,  and  Geneva 
enamels  more  gorgeously  flaming  with 
hues,  but  Battersea  enamels  are  the 
sonnets  and  roundels  and  ballades,  the 
Herrtck's  Uesperides  and  the  Gautier's 
Kmaux  in  that  kind.  Copper,  and  then 
a  coat  of  liquid  tin,  and  then  the  colors 
and  the  printing  and  the  gold;  enamel 
of  turquoise  and  ultramarine,  primrose 
and  orange,  grey  and  gold,  grassy  green 
and  rose,  on  bon-bon  boxes,  needle- 
cases,  snuffboxes,  thimble-covers,  de- 
canter-labels, patch-boxes,  nutmeg- 
graters,  tea-caddies,  candlesticks  and 
Inkstands— those  were  the  dainties  and 
delicatessen  which  an  Alderman  at 
Battersea   set  himself   to   send   forth. 
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And  on  the  most  prized  of  them  appear 
the  fine  lines  and  designs  and  exquisite 
portraits  which  only  transfers  from 
plates  that  Hancock  engraved  could 
produce. 

Hancock  was  a  master  of  the  bu#n, 
and  Sadler  was  not;  but  the  question 
is  the  date  at  which  Hancock  began  to 
engrave  for  transfers  at  Battersea. 
Was  it  earlier  than  1753?  It  may  have 
been  as  early  at  1750,  but  it  could  not 
be  so  early  as  1749,  for  York  House, 
Battersea,  was  standing  idle  then.  And 
1749  is  the  capital  date  as  to  the  in- 
vention. For  now  let  us  hear  the  bold 
and  true-ringing  claim  of  Liverpool,  ut- 
tered in  1756. 

I,  John  Sadler,  of  Liverpoole,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  printer,  and  Guy 
Green,  of  Liverpoole  aforesaid,  printer, 
severally  maketh  oath,  that  on  Tues- 
day, the  27th  July  inst,  they,  these  de- 
ponents, without  the  aid  or  assistance 
of  any  other  person  or  persons  did, 
within  the  space  of  six  hours,  to  wit, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing and  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  print  upwards  of  1,200  earth- 
enware tiles  of  different  patterns  at 
Liverpoole  aforesaid,  and  which,  as 
these  deponents  have  heard  and  be- 
lieve, were  more  in  number  and  better 
aDd  neater,  than  100  skilful  pot  paint- 
ers could  have  painted  in  the  common 
and  usual  way  of  painting  with  a  pen- 
cil; and  these  deponents  say  that  they 
have  been  upwards  of  seven  years  find- 
ing out  the  method  of  printing  tiles, 
and  in  making  tryals  and  experiments 
for  that  purpose,  which  they  have  now, 
through  great  pains  and  expense, 
brought  to  perfection. 

There!  the  book  is  kissed  and  set 
down  on  the  attorney's  table  with  a 
bang. 

Two  printers  "without  the  aid  or  as- 
sistance of  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons" doing  work  nineteen  to  the 
dozen,  "more  in  number  and  better  and 
neater"  than  a  hundred  skilful  paint- 
ers on  pottery  could  have  done!    It  was 
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a  portent,  it  was  Gutenberg  and  the 
.missal-writers  over  again.  Josiah 
Wedgwood  was  quick  to  see  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  and  that  is  why  Queen's- 
ware  began  to  permeate  an  astounded 
Europe.  And  if  in  1855  there  were 
"110,000"  persons  (there  weren't)  em- 
ployed in  printing  on  earthenware  and 
porcelain,  how  many  must  there  be 
now?  For  the  Continental  potters 
recovered  from  the  paralysis  of  sur- 
prise, and  began  to  imitate  and  copy, 
and  transfer-print  on  baked  clays  them- 
selves; as  witness  the  noble  sportsmen 
and  English-oak  park-palings  on  my 
platter  at  Montreuil;  as  witness  the 
million  ware  which  rolls,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  the  kilns  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  and 
Limoges  to-day. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  is  dead  and  gone 
these  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  and 
although  the  Pottery  District  spreads, 
like  a  mighty  porcupine  bristling  with 
chimney-stacks  and  kilns,  Queen's-ware 
is  no  longer  made  there,  any  more  than 
at  Choisy-le-rol.  White  earthen-ware 
lias  long  come  in,  Silesia,  Saxony  and 
Limoges  fume  with  the  making  of 
faience  and  porcelain.  And  to  think  of 
modern  Battersea  in  connection  with 
dainty  enamels  is  to  curve  the  lip  and 
wrinkle  the  cheek.  While  Montreull- 
sur-mer  has  slept  within  its  Vauban 
walls  the  world  outside  has  moved  on 
more  busily  than  ever,  and  Stafford- 
shire and  Liverpool,  the  pioneers,  have 
had  the  glory  of  pioneers,  which  Is  to 
adventure  and  be  followed.  But  still, 
while  the  ships  go  up  to  Fowey  to  load 
with  china-clay  for  use  in  foreign 
kilns,  I  think  of  the  beginnings;  and  I 
hear  the  jingle  of  packhorse  bells,  the 
stalwart  roll  of  wagon  wheels,  the 
crack  of  whips  and  the  creaking  of 
linchpin  and  leather,  as  the  loads  of 
Queen's-ware  go  tinkling  over  Cheshire 
heaths  to  the  workshops  of  Sadler  and 
Green. 

J.  H.  YoxaU%  M.  P. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  OBDBAL 


A  week  had  passed,  and  Janle  and 
Arbuthnot  were  still  in  the  Scythian 
camp,  with  an  atmosphere  of  smiling, 
unconcealed      suspicion      surrounding 
them.      Janie  had  learnt  to  anticipate 
a  trap  in  the  simplest  question,  and  she 
would  wake  at  night  in  terror  lest  she 
had  talked  in  her  sleep,  for  fear  the 
sentry  outside  the  tent  might  under- 
stand English.      The  three  officers  all 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  "the  beau- 
tiful language  of   mademoiselle,"  and 
the   lieutenant   whiled   away    an    Idle 
hour  or  two  In  entreating  her  to  teach 
it  him,  but  she  never  lost  the  convic- 
tion that  they  knew  it  well  enough  to 
profit  by  the  slip  If  she  should  ever 
forget  herself  so  far  as  to  use  it  to  Ar- 
buthnot.      Even  Hindustani  was  not 
safe,  unless  there  was  no  cover  at  hand 
for  listeners,  for  two  or  three  low -caste 
Hindus  from  Bala  were  always  to  be 
found  hanging  about  and  listening  un- 
blushlngly  to  anything  that  passed  be- 
tween  the   captives.       The    strain   of 
keeping  up  the  pose  of  unconscious  in- 
nocence so  lightly  assumed  on  the  first 
night     was     very     great,     and    Janie 
thought  sometimes  she  must  have  gone 
mad    had    it   not    been   for    her   work 
among  the  sick. 

The  objections  entertained  by  the 
scowling  surgeon  to  the  arrival  of  a 
coadjutor  became  comprehensible  as 
soon  as  Janie  saw  his — so-called — hos- 
pital. This  was  merely  a  larger  hut 
than  ordinary,  dug  out  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  with  a  roof  and  front  com- 
posed of  odds  and  ends  of  wood  and 
tent-cloth.  Within  were  five  men  who 
had  been  injured  in  an  explosion — of 
dynamite  intended  for  the  railway,  Ja- 
nie shrewdly  conjectured — and  half  a 
dozen    others    suffering    from    various 


maladies,  ranging  from  a  crushed 
thumb  to  rheumatic  fever.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  classification,  and  the 
treatment  would  have  horrified  a  first- 
year  student,  while  the  drugs  provided 
were  so  bad  that  Arbuthnot  suggested 
the  Scythian  Government  had  bought 
up  the  medical  stores  condemned  in  the 
South  African  War. 

A    mingling   of   professional   horror 
and  pure  sympathy   made  Janie  con- 
centrate all  her  forces  on  the  surgeon. 
If  she  and  her  servant  could  get  things 
into   better   order,    might   they   count 
upon  his  support?      He  demurred,  but 
finally  yielded,  when  she  had  drawn  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  result  to  the  pa- 
tients and  his  own  future  which  his 
methods  were  bound  to  produce.    Two 
tents  were  substituted  for  the  hut,  and 
the  patients  transferred  to  them,   the 
doctor  looking  on  sulkily  enough,  but 
lending  his  authority  when  the  resent- 
ment of  the  victims  and  the  orderlies 
threatened  to  express  itself  in  some- 
thing more  than  words.    The  dressings 
he  left  entirely  to  Janie  and  her  pupil 
Arbuthnot,  and  to  her  surprise,  on  the 
second   day   he   began   to  consult   her 
privately  about  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  cases.    Before  the  end  of  the 
week  she  knew  for  certain  what  she 
had  soon  suspected,  that  he  was  not  a 
qualified  doctor  at  all,  but  a  medical 
student  who,  after  repeated  failures  in 
his  examinations,  had  been  obliged  to 
perform    his    military    service    in    the 
ranks.      Some  cynic  in  authority,  dis- 
covering his  history,  had  hit  upon  the 
excellent  plan  of  placing  him  upon  the 
books  of  the  detachment  as  surgeon, 
and  pocketing  the  salary  attached  to 
the  post.    In  the  advantage  of  this  little 
arrangement  Janie  suspected  that  the 
captain  shared,  while  the  object  of  it 
received  as  little  as  he  would  take  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut.      It  was  appar- 
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ently  quite  acceptable  to  the  men,  who 
much  preferred  huddling  together  in 
their  dark  close  hut  to  the  intruder's 
uncomfortable  ideas  about  light  and 
sanitation  and  fresh  air,  and  they  even 
made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  cap- 
tain, to  which  he  responded  by  the 
smiling  promise  to  shoot  both  prisoners 
if  any  man  was  shown  to  have  died 
under  their  treatment.  Arbuthnot  was 
in  the  hospital  when  the  answer  was 
given,  but  he  carried  his  assumed  ig- 
norance of  Scythian  so  far  as  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  Janie,  and  she  went 
on  happily  with  her  reforms.  Padding 
splints,  rolling  bandages,  and  overhaul- 
ing stores,  took  up  much  of  her  time, 
and  in  any  idle  moments  she  brought 
out  Karnal  Sahib's  half-finished  jersey, 
which  was  knitted  and  unravelled  so 
often  as  to  invite  comparison  with  Pe- 
nelope's web. 

Eight  days  after  the  appearance  of 
the  two  fugitives  occurred  another  ar- 
rival of  far  greater  importance,  which 
was  celebrated  by  a  parade  of  all  the 
effectives  in  camp.  The  men  were 
drawn  up  facing  the  entrance  to  the 
hollow,  and  the  distinguished  visitor, 
who  had  been  welcomed  by  the  captain, 
was  received  with  a  salute.  Janie, 
who  had  been  watching  with  interest 
from  her  tent-door,  flashed  a  glance  of 
dismay  at  Arbuthnot  when  she  saw 
him.  It  was  Prince  George  of  Agpur. 
He  had  been  cut  off  alike  from  Bala 
and  from  the  camp  by  the  landslip,  and 
it  had  taken  him  and  his  escort  of  Bala 
troops  four  days  to  make  their  way 
thus  far  over  the  dtbris.  One  piece  of 
comfort  his  arrival  supplied,  and  that 
was  no  small  one.  He  had  no  prison- 
ers with  him,  so  that  he  had  evidently 
not  accomplished  his  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting Mr.  Brooke's  party. 

With  dire  misgivings  that  his  appear- 
ance portended  the  return  of  Arbuthnot 
and  herself — by  no  means  in  triumph — 
to  Bala,  Janie  joined  the  company  in 
the  mess-tent  as  usual  at  supper-time. 


It  was  clear  that  Prince  George  had 
been  apprised  of  her  presence,  for  he 
came  forward  to  meet  her,  and  In  the 
rich,  rolling  voice  which  she  and  Elea- 
nor had  always  stigmatized  as  "unc- 
tuous/', expressed  his  pleasure  In  meet- 
ing her  here,  and  his  congratulations 
to  the  force  that  had  so  eminent  an  au- 
thority to  organize  its  nursing-staff. 
Having  paid  this  tribute  to  politeness, 
he  seemed  to  take  no  further  Interest  In 
her,  and  joined,  in  bad  French,  and 
with  much  gesticulation,  in  the  general 
conversation,  but  Janie  felt  herself 
again  under  the  sword  of  Damocles. 
She  could  not  be  unconcerned,  she 
could  not  breathe  freely,  and  it  was 
almost  with  relief  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  meal  she  heard  the  captain  in- 
quire very  distinctly  of  his  guest — 

"Then  you  did  not  succeed  in  recap- 
turing the  escaped  prisoners  in  whom 
mademoiselle  takes  such  an  interest, 
M.  le  Prince?" 

"Alas,  no!"  replied  Prince  George. 
"They  must  have  managed  to  slip  past 
us — possibly  during  the  storm.  I  learn 
that  they  reached  Gajnipur  six  days 
ago.  This  is  my  authority.  It  was 
sent  after  me  by  a  swift  messenger 
from — my  correspondent  at  a  place  I 
need  not  name." 

He  took  out  a  copy  of  the  "Path- 
finder," and  Janle's  heart  warmed  at 
the  sight  of  the  familiar  sheet  The 
captain  and  the  lieutenant  bent  over  it 
curiously. 

"  Pat'feendair'!  What  strajige  names 
these  English  journals  have,"  remarked 
the  surgeon.  "Will  not  M.  le  Prince 
translate?" 

The  other  two  removed  their  eyes 
from  the  paper  with  suspicions  swift- 
ness.' "Ah,  if  the  Prince  would  be  so 
good!"  said  the  captain,  with  great  re- 
lief. "We  should  be  all  night  trying 
to  find  out  what  it  meant;  but  his  ac- 
complishments are  so  many " 

"But  my  French  is  so  bad,"  depre- 
cated Prince  George,  with  an  engaging 
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smile.  "If  mademoiselle  would  be  bo 
kind?" 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  Janie  took  the  paper  with 
mingled  eagerness  and  reluctance.  She 
was  under  no  misapprehension;  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  disguise  any 
of  the  facts  that  might  appear,  for  the 
Scythians  knew  them  already.  She 
began  to  read  the  column  pointed  out 
to  her,  turning  it  into  such  French  as 
the  turmoil  of  her  mind  would  allow. 

"  'A  telegram  from  Gajnipur  informs 
us  of  the  safe  arrival  at  that  place  of  a 
number  of  officers  and  civilians  who 
were  captured  by  the  Scythians  on 
their  entry  into  Bala,  but  have  now  ef- 
fected their  escape  under  the  leadership 
of  a  prominent  retired  official,  who  was 
shooting  in  the  hills.  From  one  of  the 
members  of  his  party,  a  well-known 
British  politician,  a  representative  of 
the  "Pathfinder"  has  secured  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  details.  The  success 
of  the  enterprise  was  due  to  the  in- 
genuity of  one  of  the  captives,  who 
contrived  to  disguise  himself  as  a  Mis- 
sion employ^ — ' " 

Janie's  heart  was  beating  so  loudly 
as  she  read  that  she  did  not  at  first 
hear  the  suave  inquiry  of  the  captain, 
"This  servant  of  yours  here  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Mission,  mademoiselle,  I 
presume?"  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat it. 

"Oh,  he  was  in  our  service  when  yon 
entered  the  country,"  she  answered 
bravely,  and  set  herself  again  to  her 
task,  wondering  what  further  pitfalls 
Mr.  Cholmeley-Smlth  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  her  and  for  the  man  who  stood 
rigid  behind  her  chair.  "Let  me  see, 
where  was  I? —  'a  Mission  employ^,  and 
after  appointing  a  rendezvous  in  a  com- 
modious cavern,  guided  the  fugitives 
by — by  secret  paths  through  the  moun- 
tains. Unfortunately'  " — Janie  hesi- 
tated and  almost  broke  down,  but 
forced  herself  with  a  great  effort  to  go 
-"Unfortunately  suspicion  fell  on 


this  gallant  fellow,  and  he  was  unable 
to  accompany  the  party ' " 

"And  he  is  here  now,  is  he  not,  mad- 
emoiselle?" asked  the  captain  smoothly. 
"Lieutenant,  arrest  that  man." 

Before  Janie  could  rise  from  her 
chair,  the  lieutenant's  hand  was  on  Ar- 
buthnot's  shoulder.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  her  ears  when  she  heard  the 
stammering  astonished  protest  in  Hin- 
dustani.     Gould  he  keep  it  up  still? 

"Miss  Sahib,  what  do  they  say? 
What  has  this  slave  done?"  he  asked 
her  pitifully,  and  her  courage  came 
back.  - 

"Monsieur,  are  you  not  making  some 
mistake?  You  alarm  my  poor  follower. 
If  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions, 
let  me  interpret — or  let  the  Prince  do  It, 
if  you  do  not  trust  me." 

"On  the  contrary,  mademoiselle,  I 
will  ask  you  the  questions,  if  you 
please.      How  did  you  leave  Bala?" 

"By — by —    On  foot,  monsieur." 

"Doubtless,  mademoiselle.  But  by 
what  road?" 

"I — I  cannot  tell  you." 

"Was  it  by  the  government  road? 
Scarcely,  in  view  of  what  the  Prince 
tells  me  of  his  system  of  patrols.  What 
road,  then,  did  you  take?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  mon- 
sieur." 

"Did  you  or  your  servant  act  as 
guide?" 

Janie  hesitated,  speechless,  and 
Prince  George  interposed. 

"Permit  me,  my  dear  captain.  This 
questioning  is  hardly  fair  to  mademoi- 
selle." He  turned  upon  Arbuthnot, 
and  spoke  in  Hindustani,  "Boy,  did  you 
guide  your  mistress  here  from  Bala?" 

"Without  doubt,  Sahib.  It  was  an 
order  from  the  Bari  Miss  Sahiba." 

"And  by  what  path  did  yon  bring 
her?" 

"It  is  not  for  this  slave  to  say.  Sa- 
hib." 

"But  I  say  he  must,"  thundered 
Prince  George,  suddenly  transformed. 
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"Are  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  hie  High- 
ness and  his  allies  to  be  frustrated?  I 
will  know  the  secret  of  that  path,  if  I 
have  to  tear  it  out  of  you.'* 

Arbuthnot  looked  him  straight  in  the 
face  without  answering,  and  Prince 
George,  allowing  his  anger  to  subside, 
turned  to  the  Scythians. 

"The  man  is  a  Sahib — an  English- 
man," he  corrected  himself  hastily.  "I 
am  sure  of  it — and  I  have  seen  him 
somewhere,  but  I  cannot  remember 
where." 

"An  Englishman — a  spy?"  cried  the 
captain,  but  Prince  George  laid -a  hand 
upon  his  sleeve. 

"Compose  yourself,  captain.  As  you 
say,  if  an  Englishman,  then  a  spy.  But 
of  what  use  would  he  be  to  us  dead? 
He  asserts  that  he  is  a  native,  and  with 
natives  there  are  other  ways — is  it  not 
so?" 

"True,  M.  le  Prince,  and  they  shall 
be  tried.  Call  up  the  guard,"  to  his 
orderly,  "and  fetch  me  a  whip." 

"A  riding-whip,  excellency?" 

"A  riding- whip!      No,  a  naffaika." 

There  was  an  awful  moment  of  ex- 
pectation. Janie,  clinging  to  the  back 
of  her  chair  for  support,  tried  to  speak, 
but  was  silenced  as  much  by  a  stern 
glance  from  Arbuthnot  as  by  the  hard 
faces  of  the  rest.  The  captain  was 
still  smiling,  and  Prince  George's  eyes 
looked  wolfish.  The  guard  came. 
Arbuthnot  turned  on  her  with  another 
glance,  which  said  "I  forbid  you  to 
speak,"  as  plainly  as  words  could  have 
done,  and  an  agonized  sob  broke  from 
her  as  he  was  led  out 

"Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  mademoiselle. 
We  have  not  forgotten  you,"  said  the 
captain  genially.  "Bring  her,  lieutenant 
— and  hold  her  hands." 

Gripped  on  either  side  by  the  lieuten- 
ant and  the  doctor,  without  whose  sup- 
port she  must  have  fallen,  Janie  was 
hurried  out,  to  find  a  ring  of  eager  sol- 
diers gathering  round  the  group.  Ar- 
buthnot was  fastened  by  the  wrists  to 


one  of  the  supports  of  the  tent.  His 
jacket  had  been  flung  aside,  and  his 
shirt  was  torn  open  down  the  back. 

"Bring  out  the  lamp,"  said  the  cap- 
tain to  the  orderly.  "M.  le  Prince,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  this 
obstinate  heathen  that  I  will  cut  the 
flesh  off  his  bones  unless  he  answer 
your  questions?" 

Prince  George  compiled,  adding 
much  realistic  detail,  but  the  prisoner 
remained  resolutely  silent  The  cap- 
tain made  a  sign  to  a  stalwart  soldier, 
and  for  a  time  there  was  no  sound  to 
be  heard  but  the  thud  of  the  blows  and 
Janie's  choking  sobs. 

"I  think  the  fellow  imagines  we  are 
playing  with  him,"  said  the  captain  at 
last,  with  much  disgust.  "Yegor,  give 
the  whip  to  Sascha.  Now  perhaps  we 
shall  do  some  good." 

Sascha  was  evidently  an  artist  in  his 
way.  Each  stroke  drew  blood,  and 
when  he  moved  to  the  other  side,  so  as 
to  increase  the  torture  by  crossing  the 
strokes,  Janie  shrieked,  and  wrenched 
herself  from  the  hands  that  held  her. 

"Oh,  stop,  stop!"  she  implored,  stag- 
gering forward  and  falling  at  the  cap- 
tain's feet.  "I  will  tell  anything — any- 
thing!     Only  let  him  go." 

"I  thought  so,"  remarked  the  captain 
grimly.  "No,  don't  untie  him,  yon 
fool!"  he  roared  to  the  sergeant  "Let 
us  see  what  she  knows  first  Now, 
mademoiselle,  where  was  this  path- 
how  near  the  road?" 

"I  don't  know,"  faltered  Janie.  "It 
can't  have  been  very  far  from  It,  bnt 
I  think  it  was  straighter." 

"You  don't  know!  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"It  was  in  the  dark,  and— and  I  was 
blindfolded  when  we  travelled  In  the 
daytime." 

"Ah,  well  done,  well  doner*  cried  the 
captain.  "Prince,  this  spy  of  yours 
was  worth  catching.     Go  on,  Sascha.** 

"But  I  could  guess!"  cried  Janie, 
catching  at  his  hand.     "I  would  guide 
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you.    I  know  what  the  path  was  like." 

44 And  overwhelm  us  with  land-slides? 
With  all  respect  to  you,  mademoiselle, 
I  prefer  your  servant  as  a  guide. 
Sascha,  did  you  hear  me?" 

Powerless  to  escape,  Janie  cowered 
on  the  ground,  stopping  her  ears  that 
she  might  not  hear  the  lash  as  it  de- 
scended. The  onlookers  had  forgotten 
her  now,  and  were  gathering  more 
closely  round  the  victim.  At  last  the 
surgeon  caught  the  lamp  from  the  hand 
of  the  orderly  and  stooped  forward. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  captain, 
that  the  man  is  unconscious.  As  the 
Prince  has  remarked,  he  is  no  good 
to  us  dead.  It  is  useless  doing  any 
more  to-night." 

"And  not  so  much  as  a  moan!"  said 
the  lieutenant,  with  something  like  ad- 
miration, as  Arbuthnot  was  unfastened 
and  laid  on  the  ground. 

"The  fellow  is  certainly  a  European," 
said  Prince  George,  with  satisfaction, 
as  he  scrutinized  the  face.  "I  wish  I 
could  remember  where  I  have  seen  him 
before." 

Janie  heard  them  talking  over  her 
head.  She  had  crept  up  to  the  rigid 
form,  and  was  tearing  her  apron  into 
strips.  To  bandage  such  wounds  as 
these  seemed  hopeless,  but  what  her 
shaking  fingers  could  do  they  should. 
But  there  was  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  she  was  dragged  to  her  feet 

"Put  an  extra  sentry  over  the  Sister's 
tent  to-night,  sergeant,  and  see  that 
she  leaves  it  on  no  pretext  whatever. 
The  man  is  in  your  charge,  doctor,  and 
the  sooner  you  can  bring  him  up  for 
re-examination  the  better  for  you." 

Struggling  vainly,  Janie  was  dragged 
away  to  her  tent  to  alternate  for  hours 
between  hopeless  misery  and  burning 
anger.  She  had  betrayed  her  country 
—or,  at  least,  she  would  have  betrayed 
it  if  she  could — but  would  even  Burree 
have  held  out  when  a  fellow-creature 
was  being  tortured  before  her  eyes? 
It  was  all  Arbuthnot's  fault.      He  had 


not  trusted  her,  he  ought  to  have 
trusted  her;  if  he  had,  she  could  have 
saved  him,  without  any  dishonor  to 
himself.  In  her  rage  at  this  moment, 
Janie  told  herself  that  she  would  have 
betrayed  anything,  without  compunc- 
tion, and  with  no  thought  of  conse* 
quences.  If  Eleanor  would  not  have 
done  it,  it  was  because  she  was  cold 
and  hard-hearted,  and  could  put  ab- 
stract ideas  before  people. 

"I  hate  England!"  cried  Janie  wildly. 
"The  country!  It  lets  these  things  hap- 
pen to  us  and  doesn't  care.  I  hope  the 
Scythians  will  win!" 

The  horror  of  what  she  had  said  re- 
called her  to  herself,  and  she  began  to 
cry  pitifully.  What  would  Eleanor 
have  thought  of  her,  and  poor  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot       Oh,     what     was     that 

wretched  surgeon  doing  to  him?  He 
would  not  know  in  the  least  how  to 
manage!  If  only  she  might  be  allowed 
to  help!  She  called  to  the  sentry  at 
her  door  and  offered  him  any  bribe  to 
let  her  go  to  the  hospital,  but  in  view  of 
her  obviously  poverty-stricken  condi- 
tion the  sentry  remained  scornfully  in- 
corruptible, and  at  last  she  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep.  Her  slumbers  were 
deep  and  heavy,  and  ended  only  with 
the  voice  of  the  surgeon  outside  the 
tent 

"Sister,  are  you  awake?  The  captain 
allows  me  to  make  use  of  your  help  in 
dealing  with  your  servant." 

Janie  was  out  of  the  tent  in  a  mo- 
ment. "What  have  you  done  to  him?" 
she  demanded. 

"There  was  little  that  could  be  done. 
A  simple  styptic  which  brought  him  to 
his  senses  for  a  moment" — Janie  ground 
her  teeth — "but  he  relapsed  into  uncon- 
sciousness almost  at  once." 

"And  you  did  nothing  else?  Mur- 
derer!" She  had  rushed  into  the  hut 
next  to  his  tent,  and  was  rummaging 
among  his  stores,  seizing  one  thing  and 
another  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  throw- 
ing them  towards  him.      "Bring  those. 
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If  he  dies,  you  will  have  murdered  him/* 

"I  assure  you,  Sister,  it  was  not  my 
fault.  It  is  very  much  to  my  interest 
that  he  should  live.  But  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  such  complete  collapse." 

"You  judged  him  by  your  great 
brutes  of  soldiers,  of  course?  Couldn't 
you  see  that  he  has  not  the  physique  of 
a  European?" 

The  frightened  surgeon  looked  at  her 
with  obvious  admiration,  but  it  was 
not  until  afterwards  that  she  realized 
that  in  speaking  the  exact  truth  she 
had  been  supposed  to  be  keeping  up  a 
deception  as  resolutely  as  Arbuthnot 
himself.  She  had  collected  what  she 
wanted  by  this  time,  and  the  surgeon 
followed  her  to  the  smaller  hospital 
tent.  The  other  patients  seemed  to 
have  removed  themselves,  for  the  only 
occupant  was  Arbuthnot,  lying  on  his 
face.  She  spoke  to  him  in  Hindustani, 
but  there  was  no  response,  and  with 
set  lips  she  went  about  her  task,  fling- 
ing curt  orders  and  an  occasional  scath- 
ing word  towards  the  surgeon,  who 
was  scarcely  able  to  obey  her. 

"Sister,  I  must  go  out  into  the  air — 
I  will  return,"  he  stammered  at  last, 
and  she  heard  him  rush  away  from  the 
tent  with  a  great  clatter  of  his  boots 
on  the  loose  stones.  But  it  also 
seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  a  stealthy 
return,  and  that  he  might  not  have  his 
trouble  for  nothing,  she  began  to  talk 
to  her  patient  again  in  Hindustani,  en- 
couraging him  to  move  slightly,  or  raise 
himself  a  little,  that  she  might  fasten 
the  bandages.  With  a  thrill  which  she 
could  scarcely  repress  from  translating 
itself  into  a  cry  of  joy,  she  felt  sud- 
denly that  Arbuthnot's  hand  was  seek- 
ing hers  with  quick,  apparently  aimless, 
movements.  She  knew  what  it  meant. 
He  was  trying  to  talk  to  her  in  the 
deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  In  which  he 
had  once  watched  her  Instructing  a 
deaf  mute  among  the  orphans.  In  fe- 
verish anxiety  lest  the  surgeon  should 
possess    a  spyhole,    she   continued   to 


work  with  her  right  hand,  apparently 
supporting  the  patient  with  the  other, 
on  which  his  weak  fingers  were  spell- 
ing out  "doctor?"  Hurriedly  she  an- 
swered in  the  same  way,  "listening  out- 
side," and  he  paused  for  a  moment  as 
if  the  effort  had  been  too  great.  But 
presently,  as  she  was  withdrawing  her 
hand,  there  came  the  assurance,  "Not 
dead,  shamming,"  the  contrast  of 
which  with  his  actual  state  brought  the 
tears  to  Janie's  eyes.  As  hasty  foot- 
steps announced  the  surgeon's  return, 
she  spelt  out  hurriedly,  "Get  well!"  and 
turned  joyfully  to  meet  the  Intruder, 
who  entered  with  many  apologies. 

"I  am  sure  he  heard  me  just  now 
when  I  spoke  to  him  In  Hindustani," 
she  cried.  "I  told  him  to  raise  himself 
a  little,  and  he  certainly  moved." 

The  surgeon  looked  sceptical,  but  he 
had  good  reason  for  rating  Janie's 
experience  above  his  own,  and  he 
lifted  the  flap  of  the  tent  for  her  po- 
litely. 

"Breakfast  is  waiting  for  us,"  he  said. 

If  a  look  could  kill,  he  would  have 
withered  under  the  glance  Janie  cast 
upon  him.  "Eat  with  you,  who  stood 
by  to  see  a  man  cut  to  pieces — with  the 
men  who  had  it  done!"  she  cried.  "I 
would  sooner  starve!" 

"As  you  please.  Sister,  but  It  most 
be  In  your  own  tent" 

"Excuse  me;  I  am  going  to  nurse  my 
servant.  He  needs  constant  attention; 
you  must  see  it  yourself." 

"And  he  shall  have  it.  You  don't 
seem  to  realise,  Sister,  that  he  is  to  bo 
examined  afresh  as  soon  as  possible. 
Every  day  that  he  remains  helpless  is 
a  waste  of  the  valuable  time  of  oar 
princely  guest  who  Is  determined  to 
obtain  the  information  he  desires. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  allowed 
to  utilize  your  kind  help  In  the  dress* 
ings,  but  for  the  administration  of  food 
and  medicine  it  Is  felt  that  another  at* 
tendant  is  desirable.  So  now  we  un- 
derstand one  another." 
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Janie  had  turned  white  and  clutched 
at  the  tent-cord  as  she  realized  the  full 
horror  of  his  words,  and  he  unclasped 
her  fingers  and  escorted  her,  unresist- 
ing, to  her  own  tent.  That  all  her  ef- 
forts for  Arbuthnot'8  cure  should  only 
bring  nearer  a  renewal  of  the  torture — 
the  thought  was  too  horrible!  She 
spent  the  morning  revolving  wild 
schemes  of  escape,  of  rescue — all  hope- 
less, for  how  could  she  leave  him,  and 
how  could  he  be  moved?  She  was 
faint  with  hunger,  for  no  food  was 
brought  to  her,  and  she  began  to  won- 
der whether  she  was  to  be  starved  into 
meekly  begging  for  a  share  in  the 
meals  she  had  refused.  They  should 
never  make  her  do  it,  she  told  herself; 


she  could  bear  any  pain  if  it  was 
merely  her  own.  Then  came  the 
thought,  How  could  she  help  Arbuth- 
not  unless  she  was  strong  and  well? 
and  it  made  her  welcome  the  black 
bread  and  bitter  soup  which  arrived 
at  the  soldiers'  dinner-hour.  She  was 
to  share  their  rations  in  future,  and  not 
the  delicacies  of  the  officers'  table,  it 
appeared,  and  she  swallowed  the  un- 
palatable mixture  heroically.  Of  the 
bread,  which  would  have  been  much 
more  to  her  taste,  she  contrived  to 
smuggle  quite  half  into  her  pocket.  If 
Arbuthnot  was  to  escape  he  must  have 
provisions,  and  even  black  bread  of  an 
unknown  degree  of  staleness  would  be 
better  than  nothing. 

Sydney  C.  Grier. 


(To  be  continued.) 


FATHERS  AND  SONS.* 


There  Is  something  peculiarly  fascin- 
ating to  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
and  nearly  all  temperaments  in  the 
records  of  childhood.  Whatever  else  we 
are  or  may  become,  one  thing  is  quite 
certain— that  we  have  all  of  us  been 
children,  and  thus  have  a  common 
ground  of  sympathy,  because  there  is  a 
kind  of  freemasonry  in  childhood  be- 
fore Bex-differences  become  dominant, 
and  where  class-differences  and  reli- 
gious and  political  distinctions  are 
much  less  felt  than  In  our  riper  years. 
We  turn,  therefore,  with  keen  interest  to 
the  quasi-autobiographical  portions  of 
Jane  Eyre  or  David  Copperfleld,  to  the 
early  recollections  which  abound  in  the 
pages  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  to  the  fas- 
cinating early  chapters  of  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss.  On  the  whole  these  read- 
ings lead  us  to  doubt  whether  child- 
hood Is  such  a  "golden  time"  as  the 
poets  sometimes  call  it.      The  terrors 

•1.  "Father  and  Son."  A  study  of  Two 
Temperament*.    (London:  Heinemann,  1907.) 

2.«rThe  Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  (London:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1886.) 


felt  by  children  are  more  overwhelm- 
ing, because  less  capable  of  being  rea- 
soned away,  than  those  of  their  elders. 
Somehow  or  other  the  "strong  situa- 
tions," which  are  the  delight  of  the  sen- 
sational novelist,  have  much  less  power 
to  make  one's  flesh  creep  than  Char- 
lotte BrontS's  description  of  her  con- 
finement in  that  cold,  dreary,  empty 
bedroom  so  vividly  brought  before  us 
in  Jane  Eyre.  Readers  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Great  Expectations  may  re- 
call a  somewhat  similar  feeling,  and 
Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 
has  one  or  two  unforgettable  passages 
of  the  same  kind. 

The    shadow    of    the    balusters,    the 
shadow  of  the  lamp, 
The  shadow  of  the  child  that  goes  to 
bed; 
All  the  wicked  shadows  coming,  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp, 
With  the  black  night  overhead. 

Have  any  of  us  advanced  so  far  In 
grown-up  life  as  to  forget  these 
weird,  eerie  sensations? 
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That  the  book  before  us  should  have 
met  with  a  wide  circle  of  readers  is 
therefore  not  surprising.  It  gives  us, 
with  photographic  realism,  the  account 
of  a  very  unusual  childhood,  the  child- 
hood of  a  boy  in  whom  the  artistic 
temperament  and  love  for  beauty  was 
strong,  passed  amid  surroundings 
which  seem,  to  our  ideas,  of  almost  in- 
conceivable rigidity  and  narrowness, 
the  parents  being  Plymouth  Brethren. 

The  father  was  a  well-known  and 
distinguished  naturalist.  The  mother, 
who  died  early,  had  evidently  been  en- 
dowed by  Nature  with  considerable 
Imaginative  charm,  wjiich  she  deemed 
it  her  duty  to  repress,  as  inconsistent 
with  truth. 

"When  I  was  a  very  little  child"  she 
says,  "I  used  to  amuse  myself  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters  with  inventing 
stories  such  as  I  read  .  .  .  this  soon  be- 
came the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life. 
Unfortunately,  my  brothers  were  al- 
ways fond  of  encouraging  this  propen- 
sity, and  I  found  in  Taylor,  my  maid,  a 
still  greater  tempter.  I  had  not  known 
there  was  any  harm  in  it  until  Miss 
Shore*  [a  Calvinist  governess],  finding 
it  out  lectured  me  severely  and  told  me 
it  was  wicked.  From  that  time  forth 
I  considered  that  to  invent  a  story  of 
any  kind  was  a  sin.  .  .  .  Even  now  [at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine],  tho*  watched, 
prayed,  and  striven  against,  this  is  the 
sin  that  still  most  easily  besets  me." 

A  case  very  similar  to  this  was  that 
of  Jacqueline,  the  sister  of  Blaise  Pas- 
cal, whose  girlish  brilliancy  and  poet- 
ical promise  had  delighted  Cardinal 
Richelieu  and  Corneille,  but  who,  on  en- 
tering Port  Royal,  was  led  to  believe 
that  poetical  composition  (unless  of  a 
strictly  religious  kind)  was  a  sin  to  be 
renounced.1  In  the  case  before  us  one 
hardly  knows  which  to  pity  more,  the 
mother  who  put  such  an  unnatural  and 
unnecessary  force  upon  herself,  or  the 
child,  who  says,  "Never,  in  all  my  early 
childhood,  did  anyone   address   to    me 

'See  her  life  by  Victor  Cousin.  Ed.  18M,  p.  188 


the  affecting  preamble,  'Once  upon  ft 
time.'  I  was  told  about  missionaries, 
but  never  about  pirates;  I  was  familiar 
with  humming-birds,  but  I  had  never 
heard  of  fairies.  Jack  the  Giant-Killerr 
Rumpelstilt8kin,  and  Robin  Hood  were 
not  of  my  acquaintance,  and  though  I 
understood  about  wolves,  Little  Red 
Ridlnghood  was  a  stranger  even  by 
name."  In  the  same  way,  at  a  later 
period,  the  author  of  these  reminis- 
cences was  allowed  to  read  Shakes- 
peare, as  a  school  lesson,  but  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  be  interested  in  The  Mer- 
chant  of  Venice  the  book  was  taken 
away.  There  is  something  rather  touch- 
ing about  his  first  introduction  to  Ver- 
gil (of  course  as  a  Latin  lesson),  and  of 
his  father's  recitation  of  the  first  Ec- 
logue. "And  then,  in  the  twilight,  as 
he  shut  the  volume  at  last,  oblivions  of 
my  presence,  he  began  to  murmur  and 
to  chant  the  adorable  verses  by  mem- 
ory. 

Tityre,  tu   patulae  recubans  sub  teg- 
mine  fagi, 

he  warbled;  and  I  stopped  my  play, 
and  listened  as  if  to  a  nightingale,  till 
he  reached 

Tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida 
silvas. 

...  a  miracle  had  been  revealed  to 
me,  the  incalculable,  the  amazing 
beauty  which  could  exist  in  the  sound 
of  verses.  ...  I  persuaded  my  Fa- 
ther, who  was  a  little  astonished  at  my 
insistence,  to  repeat  the  lines  over  and 
over  again.  At  last  my  brain  caught 
them,  and  ...  as  I  hung  over  the 
tidal  pools  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  all 
my  inner  being  used  to  ring  out  with 
the  sound  of 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida 

silvas. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  after  his  moth- 
er's death,  the  author  went  with  his 
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father  to  live  at  Oddlcombe,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  thus  describes  his  first 
sight  of  the  sea: 

We  hastened  .  .  .  along  a  couple  of 
high-walled  lanes,  when  suddenly,  far 
below  us  in  an  immense  arc  of  light, 
there  stretched  the  enormous  plain  of 
waters.  We  had  but  to  cross  a  step 
or  two  of  downs,  when  the  hollow  sides 
of  the  great  limestone  cove  yawned  at 
our  feet,  descending,  like  a  broken  cup, 
down,  down  to  the  moon  of  snow-white 
shingle  and  the  expanse  of  blue-green 
sea. 

After  a  vehement  lamentation  over 
Oddlcombe  "in  these  twentieth-century 
days,"  when  "a  careful  municipality 
has  studded  the  down  with  rustic  seats 
and  has  shut  its  dangers  out  with  rail- 
ings"—alas,  how  many  municipalities 
have  done  the  same  by  many  other  Od- 
dicombes!— he  continues: 

Very  different  was  It  fifty  years  ago, 
in  its  uncouth  majesty.  No  road,  save 
the  merest  goat-path,  led  down  its  con- 
cave wilderness,  in  which  loose  furze- 
bushes  and  untrimmed  brambles  wan- 
toned into  the  likeness  of  trees,  each 
draped  in  audacious  tissue  of  wild 
clematis.  Through  this  fantastic  maze 
the  traveller  wound  his  way,  led  by 
little  other  clue  than  the  instinct  of 
descent 

Another  passage,  which  the  natural- 
ist will  read,  almost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  describes  the  once-beautiful  rock- 
pools  of  Devonshire.  We  venture  to 
quote  it  at  some  length  for  the  sake  of 
its  beauty,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
move  the  reader  to  study  the  book  fur- 
ther for  himself: 

There  is  nothing  now  where  in  our 
days  there  was  so  much.  Then  the 
rocks  between  tide  and  tide  were  sub- 
marine gardens  of  a  beauty  that 
seemed  often  to  be  fabulous  and  was 
positively  delusive,  since  if  we  deli- 
cately lifted  the  weed-curtains  of  a 
windless  pool,  though  we  might  for  a 
moment  see  its  sides  and  floor  paven 


with  living  blossoms,  ivory-white,  rosy- 
red,  orange  and  amethyst,  yet  all  that 
panoply  would  melt  away  furled  into 
the  hollow  rock,  if  ye  so  much  as 
dropped  a  pebble  in  to  disturb  the 
magic  dream.  .  . «. 

The  tide-line  was,  like  Keats'  Gre- 
cian vase,  "a  still  unravished  bride  of 
quietness."  These  cups  and  basins 
were  always  full,  whether  the  tide  was 
high  or  low,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
they  were  affected  was  that  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  they  were  re- 
plenished by  cold  streams  from  the 
great  sea,  and  then  twice  were  left 
brimming  to  be  vivified  by  the  tem- 
perate movement  of  the  upper  air. 
They  were  living  flower-beds,  so  exqui- 
site in  their  perfection  that  my  Father, 
in  spite  of  his  scientific  requirements, 
used  not  seldom  to  pause  before  he 
began  to  rifle  them,  ejaculating  that  it 
was  indeed  a  pity  to  disturb  such  con- 
gregated beauty.  The  antiquity  of 
these  rock-pools,  and  the  infinite  succes- 
sion of  the  soft  and  radiant  forms,  sea- 
anemones,  sea-weeds,  shells,  fishes, 
which  had  inhabited  them,  undisturbed 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  used  to 
occupy  my  Father's  fancy.  We  burst 
in,  he  used  to  say,  where  no  one  had 
ever  thought  of  intruding  before;  and  if 
the  Garden  of  Eden  had  been  situate 
in  Devonshire,  Adam  and  Eve,  stepping 
lightly  down  to  bathe  in  the  rainbow- 
colored  spray,  would  have  seen  the 
identical  sights  that  we  now  saw, — the 
great  prawns  gliding  like  transparent 
launches,  anthea  waving  in  the  twilight 
its  thick  white  waxen  tentacles  and  the 
fronds  of  the  dulse  faintly  streaming 
on  the  water,  like  huge  red  banners  in 
some  reverted  atmosphere. 

There  is  something  tragic  in  the 
irony  that  the  very  popularity  gained 
by  the  books  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
naturalist  and  his  little  son  ventured 
with  reverent  care  to  handle  these 
treasures  should  have  helped  to  the 
destruction  of  the  scenes  they  loved. 

All  this  is  long  oyer,  and  done  with. 
The  ring  of  living  beauty  drawn  about 
our  shores  was  a  very  thin  and  fragile 
one.  It  had  existed  all  those  centu- 
ries solely  in  consequence  of  the  indif- 
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ference,  the  blissful  ignorance  of  man. 
These  rock-basins,  fringed  by  coral- 
lines, filled  with  still  water  almost  as 
pellucid  as  the  upper  air  itself, 
thronged  with  beautiful  sensitive 
forms  of  life — they  exist  no  longer  .  .  - 
An  army  of  "collectors"  has  passed 
over  them,  and  ravaged  every  corner  of 
them.  ...  No  one  will  see  again  on  the 
shore  of  England  what  I  saw  in  my 
early  childhood,  the  submarine  vision 
of  dark  rocks,  speckled  and  starred 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  color,  and 
streamed  over  by  silken  flags  of  royal 
crimson  and  purple. 

At  about  this  period  the  great  strife 
between  the  "orthodox"  and  the  mod- 
ern school  of  geologists  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  father  of  our  author, 
who  believed  firmly  in  the  most  literal 
interpretation  of  Genesis,  went  through 
a  time  of  indescribable  misery  on  ac- 
count of  the  frustration  of  his  attempts 
to  "reconcile"  scientific  investigation 
with  what  he  believed  to  be  Divine 
truth.  We  get  pathetic  glimpses  of 
him  during  this  period,  and  it  does  not 
add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  picture 
to  be  told  that  the  principal  topic  (of  a 
recreative  kind)  between  himself  and 
his  little  boy  of  eight,  during  their  cosy 
fireside  evenings,  was  Murders,  espe- 
cially the  hideous  story  of  Mrs.  Man- 
ning, which  was  then  occupying  the 
public  mind.  We  cannot  resist  trans- 
cribing one  serio-comic  episode— much 
more  serious  than  comic,  however,  to 
the  poor  little  victim: 

On  Christmas  day  of  this  year  1857 
our  villa  saw  a  very  unusual  sight 
My  Father  had  given  strictest  charge 
that  no  difference  whatever  was  to  be 
made  in  our  meals  on  that  day;  the 
dinner  was  to  be  neither  more  copious 
than  usual  nor  less  so.  He  was 
obeyed,  but  the  servants,  secretly  re- 
bellious, made  a  small  plum-pudding 
for  themselves.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  after- 
noon [they]  remarked  that  "the  poor 
dear  child  ought  to  have  a  bit,  any- 
how," and  wheedled  me  into  the 
kitchen,  where  I  ate  a  slice  of  plum- 


pudding.  Shortly  I  began  to  feel  that 
pain  inside  which  in  my  frail  state 
was  inevitable  and  my  conscience 
smote  me  violently.  At  length  I  could 
bear  my  spiritual  anguish .  no  longer, 
and  bursting  into  the  study  I  called  out 
"Oh!  Papa,  Papa,  I  have  eaten  of 
flesh  offered  to  idols!"  It  took  some 
time,  between  my  sobs,  to  explain  what 
had  happened.  Then  my  Father 
sternly  said,  "Where  is  the  accursed 
thing?"  I  explained  that  as  much  as 
was  left  of  it  was  still  on  the  kitchen 
table.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
ran  with  me  into  the  midst  of  the 
startled  servants  .  .  .  and  with  the  plate 
in  one  hand,  and  me  still  tight  in  the 
other,  ran  till  we  reached  the  dust- 
heap,  when  he  flung  the  idolatrous  con- 
fectionery on  to  the  middle  of  the 
ashes,  and  then  raked  it  deep  down 
into  the  mass. 

Such  a  narrative  as  this  makes  one 
thankful  to  read  that  not  long  after- 
wards the  father  married  again.  (Dar- 
ing the  interval  his  son  had  been  bap- 
tized by  immersion  "as  an  adult"  at 
ten  years  old.)  The  stepmother  seems 
to  have  been  a  charming  woman,  and 
the  first  months  after  this  second  mar- 
riage are  among  the  pleasantest  to 
read  of.  She  interfered  judiciously 
where  the  boy's  health  was  concerned, 
and  her  husband  even  went  so  far  as  to 
read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems  aloud 
while  she  worked.  He  did  not  mind 
the  poems,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  the 
novels,  one  does  not  quite  see  why. 

Though  originally  a  member  of  the 
"so-called  Church  of  England,"  she  con- 
sented to  receive  baptism  by  immersion, 
but  that  she  was  still  human  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  anecdote.  A 
Mrs.  Paget,  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, accused  "my  poor  stepmother,"  so 
the  narrative  runs, 

of  displaying  "an  overweening  love  of 
dress."  The  accusation  was  perfectly 
false;  my  stepmother  was,  if  rather 
richly,  always  plainly  dressed,  in  the 
sober  Quaker  mode;  almost  her  only 
ornament  was  a  large  carnellan  brooch. 
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set  in  flowered  flat  gold.  To  this  the 
envenomed  Paget  drew  my  Father's  at- 
tention, as  "likely  to  lead  4the  little 
ones  of  the  flock'  Into  temptation."  My 
poor  Father  felt  it  his  duty  thus  di- 
rectly admonished,  to  speak  to  my 
Mother.  "Do  you  not  think,  my  Love, 
that  you  should,  as  one  who  sets  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  discard  the  wearing  of 
that  gaudy  brooch?"  "One  must  fasten 
one's  collar  with  something,  I  sup- 
pose?" "Well,  but  how  does  Sister 
Paget  fasten  her  collar?"  "Sister  Pa- 
get," replied  my  Mother  stung  at  last 
into  rejoinder,  "fastens  her  collar  with 
a  pin— and  that  is  a  thing  I  would 
rather  die  than  do!" 

The  carnelian  brooch  was  evidently 
Mrs.  G 's  "last  ditch,"  and  we  can- 
not but  admire,  and  we  feel  that  we 
shall  have  the  sympathy  of  all  women 
readers  in  doing  so,  the  spirit  with 
which  she  defended  It.  We  trust  it 
may  be  still  in  existence,  a  venerated 
relic  of  the  moral  courage  of  its  owner. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  here 
the  story  of  the  writer's  gradual  eman- 
cipation from  the  circle  of  religious 
ideas  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  It 
was  only  finally  completed  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  and  the  steps 
which  led  to  it  were  traversed  with 
exquisite  pain  both  by  father  and 
son.  As  a  record  of  the  belief  and 
usages  of  the  religious  community  who 
called  themselves  "the  Brethren"  sim- 
ply, a  title  enlarged  by  the  world  out- 
side into  "Plymouth  Brethren,"  the 
book  is  an  historical  document  of  the 
highest  value.  But  it  is  also  something 
more.  The  two  portraits  of  the  natur- 
alist and  his  son  are  drawn  with  an  in- 
sight into  thought  and  feeling  and  a 
delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  au- 
thor's training,  painful  and  difficult  as 
it  was  in  many  ways,  has  endowed  him 
in  a  special  degree.  That  a  son  should 
minutely  dissect  and  describe  his  fa- 
ther's character  has  in  it  for  many 
minds  something  naturally  repellent, 
even  though  the  picture  be  shielded  by 
a  tenuous  veil  of  anonymity.    And  yet 


frank  and  unflinching  as  is  the  son's 
analysis  of  his  father's  temperament 
and  his  own,  we  gladly  confess— and 
we  believe  that  our  impression  will  be 
shared  by  most  readers— that  we  lay 
aside  the  book  with  a  very  real  and 
sincere  respect  for  the  older  man;  and 
without  that,  if  we  have  read  the  book 
aright,  its  author  would  have  counted 
even  the  achievement  of  a  literary  mas- 
terpiece a  poor  reward  for  his  labor. 

As  we  replace  the  book  on  its  shelf, 
two  questions  seem  to  arise  in  our 
minds.  First,  What  is  the  real  legiti- 
mate relation  between  religion  and  the 
things  of  this  life?  and  secondly,  How 
far  does  early  religious  training  benefit 
those  who,  in  their  maturity,  come  to 
give  up  much  of  what  they  have  been 
taught  In  childhood? 

One  can  imagine  an  intelligent  youth 
saying  to  himself  as  he  emerges  from 
boyhood,  Why  did  God  make  so  many 
things  interesting  unless  He  intended 
someone  to  take  an  interest  in  them? 
Surely,  therefore,  this  is  toe  case.  So 
far  as  the  works  of  Nature  went,  this 
much  was  conceded  even  by  the  father 
already  mentioned,  who  was  an  ardent 
student  of  Nature,  within  his  own  lim- 
ited field,  as  illustrating  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  power.  But  why,  it  might 
have  been  retorted,  are  we  to  stop 
short  at  sea-anemones,  or  humming- 
birds, or  conchology,  or  "natural  his- 
tory" of  any  kind?  After  all,  "the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  made 
men  capable  of  music,  art,  poetry,  and 
dramatic  imitation,  merely  that  they 
should  stunt  their  own  development  in 
these  directions?  To  do  so  would  al- 
most be  to  deny,  or  at  least  to  stultify, 
the  first  article  of  our  creed.  God 
surely  meant  man  to  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  to  delight  In  acting,  dancing, 
athletics,  and  the  like.  Nay,  our  very 
passions,  as  Butler  has  shown,  have 
their  place  in  God's  creation;  our  very 
appetites  are  necessary  for  existence. 
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It  is  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  such 
things  that  is  reprehended  by  Him 
"Who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  en- 
Joy." 

If  we  study  the  lives  of  the  greatest 
saints,  ever  since  the  days  when  Moses 
became  learned  "in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,"  we  shall  find  that  they 
have  been  men  of  large  worldly  ex- 
perience, like  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, men  widely  read  and  with  a  long 
and  varied  acquaintance  with  Life.  So 
we  find  that  Christianity  itself  de- 
scended on  a  world  which  had  been 
trained  by  Jewish  symbolism,  and 
Greek  thought,  and  Roman  organiza- 
tion. The  very  language  of  the  New 
Testament  presupposes  an  intelligent, 
many-sided  audience,  ready  to  compre- 
hend allusions  to  every  conceivable 
kind  of  earthly  occupation,  amusement, 
or  social  relation.  The  religion  of 
Christ  was  to  be  a  consecration  of  life, 
but  not  a  mutilation.  It  aimed  at  self- 
control,  not  self-enfeeblement.  May  we 
be  allowed,  in  this  connection,  to  quote 
once  more  la  well-known  passage  in 
Milton's  Areopagltim  (23), 

As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is: 
what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose, 
what  continence  to  forbear,  without 
the  knowledge  of  evil?  ...  I  cannot 
praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  vir- 
tue unexercised,  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  seeks  her  adver- 
sary but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where 
that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  As- 
suredly we  bring  not  innocence  into  the 
world;  we  bring  impurity  much  rather; 
that  which  purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial 
by  what  is  contrary.  That  virtue 
therefore  which  is  but  a  youngling  in 
the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows 
not  the  utmost  that  vice  promises  to 
her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure;  her  whiteness 
is  but  an  excremental  whiteness;  which 
was  the  reason  why  our  sage  and  seri- 
ous poet,  Spenser  (whom  I  dare  be 
known  to  think  a  better  teacher  than 
Scotus  or  Aquinas),  describing  true 
temperance  under  the  person  of  Guion, 


brings  him  In  with  his  palmer  through 
the  cave  of  Mammon,  and  the  power  of 
earthly  bliss,  that  he  might  see  and 
know,  and  yet  abstain. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  comes  a 
time  in  the  life  of  every  holy  man 
when  he  feels,  as  well  as  professes  to 
believe,  that  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal  and  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal,  and  that  he  must 
set  his  affections  on  things  above.  But 
he  has  to  go  through  an  apprenticeship 
among  the  "things  that  are  seen"  be- 
fore he  can  live,  habitually  at  least, 
among  "the  things  that  are  not  seen." 
In  the  pathetic  account  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  someone  of- 
fered to  read  to  him,  and  asked  what 
book  he  would  wish,  he  replied,  "Need 
you  ask?  There  is  but  one,"  and  St 
John  xiv.  was  accordingly  read  to  him. 
But  supposing  he  had  had  to  live  his 
live  over  again  in  the  light  of  his  dying 
feelings,  and  those  words  had  been  in- 
terpreted by  some  member  of  a  narrow 
religious  sect  (like  those  in  the  volume 
now  before  us)  in  an  absolutely  literal 
sense,  would  Scott  have  pleased  God 
better,  or  done  more  good  to  his  gener- 
ation, if  he  had  turned  his  back  on  all 
the  old  chroniclers  and  historians,  all 
the  old  poems  and  ballads,  the  Border 
tales,  the  plays  and  romances,  the  out- 
of-door  sports,  and  the  quaint  expe- 
riences of  his  Edinburgh  life,  which 
formed  the  raw  material  of  his  won- 
derful productions?  Yet  if  he  had  been 
a  "saint"  of  the  Plymouth  type,  this, 
we  suppose,  would  have  been  held  out 
to  him  as  the  only  alternative  to  the 
loss  of  his  Immortal  soul." 

It  seems  as  if  to  us  human  beings  re- 
ligion were  like  light,  which  is  not 
known  to  be  light  till  it  has  something 
to  shine  upon  (like  the  particles  in  our 

3  At  the  time  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercenten- 
ary, an  excited  orator  in  some  Evangelical 
conference  is  described  as  calling  Shake- 
speare "  a  lost  soal,  now  suffering  for  his  sins 
in  hell."  It  is  bat  fair  to  say  that  our  author's 
father  disapproved  of  this  unjustifiable  lan- 
guage (Father and  Son,  p.  838). 
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-own  atmosphere  or  the  solid  bodies  of 
our  earth).  An  abstract,  mystical  reli- 
gion is  almost  an  impossibility  for 
most  of  us.  Our  religion  must  have 
some  practical  "content";  and  this  is 
furnished  by  the  life  and  movement, 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  daily  exist- 
ence. Many  people  who  cannot  think 
•of  the  Almighty  in  abstract  terms  have 
no  difficulty  in  realizing  Him  when  the 
-cry  of  Joseph,  in  some  moment  of 
strong  temptation,  rises  to  their  lips, 
"How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness 
and  sin  against  God?"  With  regard  to 
children  this  is  eminently  the  case.  As 
our  Catechism  puts  it,  "First,  I  learn 
to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Who 
.hath  made  me  and  all  the  world."  A 
child  starts  from  himself,  the  one  thing 
of  whose  existence  he  cannot  doubt. 
How  did  he  come  into  being?  Because 
God  made  him.  How  did  other  things 
come  into  being?  Because  God  made 
them.  Here  is  something  he  can  under- 
stand, just  as  he  can  understand  that 
If  he  is  good  he  fulfils  his  Maker's  will 
and  purpose,  and  not  if  he  is  wicked. 
Everything  in  this  concrete  life  is 
therefore  at  once  presented  to  him  with, 
If  one  may  say  so,  the  light  of  God 
shining  upon  it,  and  every  fresh  expe- 
41 1 ion  he  makes  into  the  phenomenal 
world,  every  fresh  relation  he  explores 
in  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures, 
every  idea  presented  to  his  mind  is 
brought  into  judgment  by  that  light. 
But  he  Js  led  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
wonderful  world,  with  all  its  gradually 
unfolding  parables  of  higher  things;  he 
Is  not  led  to  express  premature  long- 
ings for  another  life,  which  we  doubt 
if  any  normal,  healthy  child  ever  feels, 
unless  he  has  been  put  into  a  kind  of 
spiritual  forcing-house.  Such  a  train- 
ing usually  does  more  harm  than  good 
In  the  long  run,  and  makes  him  too 
often  either  hysterical  or  hypocritical, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  class 
of  sensitive  and   "highly  strung"  per- 


sons to  whom  a  certain  playfulness 
and  sense  of  humor  is  given  as  a  kind 
of  elastic  medium,  like  the  straw  or 
paper  in  which  fragile  articles  are 
packed,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
sharp  concussion  of  the  severe  and  of- 
ten  terrible  truths  and  realities  of  life. 
This  was  eminently  the  case  with 
Charles  Lamb,  and  it  was  the  tragedy 
of  Cowper's  history  that  the  need  of 
such  a  relief  was  so  little  recognized 
by  some  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
do. 

Human  nature,  as  a  rule,  cannot  bear 
a  very  heavy  strain,  especially  in  child- 
hood; and  in  the  case  of  Father  and 
Son  our  only  wonder  is  that  the  boy 
whose  early  life  is  there  described  grew 
up  eventually  into  a  sane  and  capable 
man.  Even  in  a  darkened  room  the 
sunshine  does  sometimes  filter  In 
through  the  most  unexpected  chinks, 
and  in  the  present  case  Tom  Crinole'8 
Log,  of  all  books  in  the  world,  seems 
to  have  done  this  benign  office.  It  was 
given  to  the  lad  at  the  age  of  eleven 
to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  advice  from  his  father 

to  read  the  descriptions  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and 
"skip"  the  pages  which  gave  imaginary 
adventures  and  conversations.  But  I 
did  not  take  his  counsel;  these  latter 
were  the  flower  of  the  book  to  me.  I 
had  never  read,  never  dreamed  any- 
thing like  them  and  they  filled  my 
whole  horizon  with  glory  and  with  joy. 

Leaving  therefore  our  hero  in  happy 
possession  of  his  first  work  of  fiction 
(for  we  can  hardly  place  in  that  cate- 
gory the  fragments  of  a  story  which 
he  read,  at  an  earlier  date,  pasted  as 
lining  to  a  hair  trunk  in  the  lumber- 
room),  let  us  proceed  to  our  second 
question:  "How  far  does  early  reli- 
gious training  benefit  those  who  in 
their  maturity  come  to  give  up  much 
of  what  they  have  been  taught  in  child- 
hood?" 
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If  we  examine  the  lives  of  such  per- 
sons we  shall  find  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween men  who  (as  Lord  Macaulay  said 
of  himself)  have  been  brought  up  '*in 
the  straitest  sect"  of  religion  by  sin- 
cere and  earnest  Christians,  and  those 
who,  like  Voltaire,  have  had  a  lasting 
impression  of  cruelty  exercised  iu  the 
name  of  religion  left  upon  their  minds 
(as  in  the  history  of  the  Calas  family), 
or,  like  Gibbon  at  Oxford,  have  been 
disgusted  by  the  slackness  and  self-in- 
dulgence of  so-called  Christian  teach- 
ers. When  once  an  Impression  of  devo- 
tion to  something  above  oneself,  of 
earnestness  and  self-sacrifice,  has  been 
left  on  a  young  mind,  it  Is  rarely,  if 
ever,  that  this  ultimate  residuum  of 
religion  is  lost.  Lord  Macaulay,  for  in- 
stance, soon  found  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  Evaugelicallsm  too  strait  to 
hold  him,  but  he  never  lost  his  grasp 
on  the  essentials  of  religion.  The  lan- 
guage he  uses  about  religious  matters 
is  almost  Invariably  reverent,  and 
seems  to  come  from  one  to  whom  those 
things  are  no  matter  of  Indifference.  His 
biographer  notes  how  he  always  loved 
to  spend  his  Easters  in  a  cathedral 
town;  and  the  whole  tone  of  his  diaries 
has  an  under-current  of  religious  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  of  exceptional  kindness 
of  heart.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that 
the  last  act  of  that  busy  pen  was  to 
sign  a  letter  to  a  poor  curate,  enclos- 
ing twenty-five  pounds,  "after  which," 
says  his  biographer,  "he  never  wrote 
again."  • 

A  man,  again,  like  Matthew  Arnold 
gave  up  a  good  deal  of  the  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  educated;  though 
we  believe  that  he  was  a  communicant 
still  at  intervals  in  the  services  of  our 
Church,  whatever  Interpretation  he 
may  have  privately  put  on  the  rite.  But 
he  never  lost  his  interest  in  religious 
matters,  nor  his  sense  of  the  spiritual 
beauty   which   religion   brings   with   it 

3  *•  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  ch. 


(witness  his  exquisite  sketch  of 
Eugenie  de  Guerin),  and  every  page  of 
his  writings,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life,  show  that  he  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  moral  purity,  love  of 
truth  and  beauty,  uprightness,  and 
high-mindedness.  In  other  words,  re- 
ligion had  done  something  for  him 
which  could  never  be  undone.  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  in  certain  well-known 
English  families  a  religious  instinct— 
or  shall  we  say  an  earnest  thoughtful- 
ness  or  some  great  spiritual  and  men- 
tal activity?— which  makes  one  mem- 
ber of  it  perhaps  an  agnostic,  another 
a  Roman  Catholic  (or  possibly  the  same 
man  or  woman  both  in  succession), 
which  shows  itself  sometimes  in  Evan- 
gelicalism, sometimes  in  a  "philo- 
sophic" attitude,  sometimes  in  philan- 
thropic zeal,  but  which  must  have 
some  kind  of  outlet    As  Pope  says: 

The  same  adust  complexion  has  im- 
pelled 

Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip* to  the 
field.* 

In  the  case,  for  Instance,  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  and  his  brother 
George,  the  author  of  The  Temple,  we 
see  amid  much  that  is  dissimilar  a 
strong  vein  of  resemblance.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  John  Henry  and  Fran- 
cis Newman,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
John  and  ('buries  Wesley  and  of  James 
and  Harriet  Martineau.  In  Mark  Pat- 
tison  and  his  "Sister  Dora"  orie  might 
almost  suppose  that  the  diversity  was 
accentuated  by  the  relationship;  and  so 
in  a  way  it  was,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  one  was  a  woman  of  fine 
physique  and  most  attractive  person- 
ality, and  the  other  had  the  irritability 
and  uneven  spirits  of  a  dyspeptic  stu- 
dent; but  there  was  a  certain  indepen- 
dence and  waywardness  as  well  as 
"distinction"  about  them  both  which 
took  very  different  directions,  and  yet 
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might  very  well  have  had  a  common 
source:  or,  to  change  the  figure,  man  is 
often  like  a  pendulum;  the  very  force 
of  its  swing  in  one  direction  is  the 
measure  of  what  it  will  take  in  an- 
other. An  agnostic  is  often  a  religious 
man  turned  the  wrong  way.  He  is 
usually  very  far  from  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion. In  some  cases  he  may  be  like 
the  character  described  by  Keble  in 
his  poem  on  St  Thomas's  Day: 

With  eyes  too  tremblingly  awake 
To    bear    with    dimness    for    Christ's 
sake. 

In  other  words,  he  dares  not  trust 
himself  to  believe,  just  because  the  al- 
ternative to  unbelief  is  such  a  tempt- 
ing one  that  he  is  afraid  of  being 
biased.  We  read  of  the  mental 
anguish  with  which  "George  Eliot," 
after  a  study  of  Strauss'  Leben  Jesu, 
tore  herself  from  what  remained  of  her 
Christian  faith— a  faith  which,  it  may 
be  added,  she  had  too  often  seen  trav- 
estied by  Calvinism;  and  we  know  that 
throughout  her  life  Christianity  never 
ceased  to  have  an  interest  and  an  at- 
traction for  her,  and  that  the  Imitation 
of  Christ  was  probably  one  of  the  last 
book 8  she  read  before  her  death.  Much 
the  same  might  be  said  of  her  friend 
and  admirer,  Henry  Sidgwick,  who,  in 
spite  of  religious  •'difficulties"  rendered 
more  ••difficult"  by  the  attitude  of  the 
popular  Christianity  of  his  day  to  ques- 
tioms  which  in  the  last  twenty  years 
have  met  with  a  somewhat  different 
treatment,  yet  in  his  own  personal 
character  reflected  (is  it  too  much  to 
say?)  no  faint  traces  of  the  Christlike 
nature,  and  never  lost  his  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  Christianity,  even  when  he 
could  not  see  his  way  to  subscribe  to 
Creeds  and  Articles.  We  are  told  •  that 
he  expressed  his  own  sentiments  as  re- 
gards breaking  with  the  Church  in 
lines  adapted  from  Tennyson's  Palace 
of  Art: 

*  "Lite  of  Henry  Sldgwiok,"  chap,  ill.  ad  Jin. 
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Yet  pull  not  down  my  minster  towers, 

that  were 
So  gravely,  gloriously  wrought; 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others 

there 
When  I  have  cleared  my  thought. 

But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  an  "agnostic"  of  this 
type  and  the  mere  careless  bon  vwant 
who  has  never  had  any  "doubts"  be- 
cause he  has  never  troubled  himself  to 
think  seriously.  The  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  notoriously  unfair  to  Soc- 
rates, but  there  is  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  instinct  which  makes 
the  poet  place  the  "fast"  young  man 
on  the  same  side  as  the  supposed  scep- 
tic. A  sceptic  is  one  who  thinks  and 
reasons;  but  the  true  sceptic,  the  gen- 
uine "honest  doubter,"  very  often  has, 
however,  unwillingly,  a  number  of 
shallow  "false  sceptics"  in  his  train, 
who  never  really  trouble  themselves  to 
enquire  about  anything,  but  gladly 
seize  on  the  excuse  thus  given  them 
for  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  and 
casting  away  the  cords  of  any  religiou 
which  interferes  with  their  careless, 
self-pleasing  lives. 

It  does  not  come  into  our  present 
province  to  discuss  the  evidences  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity;  but  we  think, 
however  men  may  differ  on  that  sub- 
ject most  of  them  must  agree  that  the 
fruits  of  Christianity,  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  have  conferred  incalcula- 
ble benefits  on  mankind.  And  we  have 
still  to  learn  how  the  fruits  are  to  be 
obtained  independently  of  the  tree,  or 
the  influence  without  the  faith  which 
inspired  it.  Not  the  least  important, 
however,  of  the  morals  to  be  drawn 
from  this  book  is  the  warning  to  reli- 
gious men  and  women  to  set  their  reli- 
gion in  an  attractive  light  to  the 
younger  generation,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
who  surround  them.  How  much  the 
world  owes  to  the  charm,  for  instance, 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  or  to  men  of 
the  type  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  are, 
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happily,  still  sometimes  to  be  found  Id 
this  flat  and  dreary  world;  and  how 
many  people,  again,  must  have  been 
set  against  religion  by  the  unsympa- 
thetic attitude,  the  hardness  and  nar- 
rowness of  which  this  book  offers  so 
apt  an  illustration! 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  air 
is  full  of  anxious  whispers  and  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  future  of  religious 
education,  are  we  not  more  and  more 
thrown  back  upon  the  need  of  home 
religion?  The  late  Professor  Coning- 
ton,  who.  like  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Henry  Sedgwick,  lived  at  a  moment 
when  difficulties  of  belief  were  rife 
among  educated  men,  used,  we  have 
heard,  to  tell  his  pupils  that  when  all 
was  said  and  done  he  had  no  better 
advice  to  give  them  than  that  they 
should  cling  to  the  simple  religious 
faith  which  had  been  taught  them  at 
their  mother's  knees.  May  we  not  say 
that  in  our  own  day  the  need  of  home 
religion  is  a  crying  one?  The  ten- 
dency to  drop  family  prayers,  to  secu- 
larize Sundays,  to  leave  off  reading  the 
Scriptures  with  our  children,  is  fre- 
quently animadverted  upon  in  our  re- 
ligious Press,  and  surely  not  without 
reason. 

Who  that  has  read  Burns'  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night  does  not  feel  that  the 
memory  of  such  scenes  as  that  would 
cling  to  a  man  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life?  Deeper,  far  deeper,  down 
in  our  being  than  controversy  can  reach 
is  this  simple  love  of  God  and  goodness, 
this  simple  faith  in  and  dependence  on 
Christ,*  which  will  carry  a  man 
through  crises  of  unspeakable  difficulty 
and  be  the  one  thing  left  to  come  be- . 
tween   him   and  despair,   the  rope  to 


6  At  the  very  moment  these  Unes  are  being 
rritten,  the  following  comes  from  the  West 
Hamstead  Colliery  (March  18, 1908),  the  soene 


of  the  late  disastrous  fire: 

"  A  search  party  have  Just  come  to  bank. 
They  have  traversed  practically  the  whole  of 
the  south  works,  and  have  found  six  of  the 
missing  men.    They  were  found  lying  at  a 
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which  he  clings  when  "the  waters  have 
come  in,  even  unto  his  soul.'*  And  we 
would  fain  believe  that  whenever  the 
heart  has  been  really  in  earnest,  how- 
ever mistaken  the  methods,  however 
tasteless  the  mode  of  presentation,  how- 
ever narrow  the  surroundings,  such 
sincere  devotion  is  never  thrown  away. 
In  the  end  we  all  come  back  to  one  or 
two  great  fundamental  questions 
about  God  and  about  duty,  about  love 
and  Immortality,  and  the  heart's 
answer  to  these  is  the  clue  we  hold  to 
amid  the  tedious  perplexities  of  the 
labyrinth  of  life.  And  it  is  because 
Christianity  places  this  clue  in  our 
hands  with  greater  firmness  and  cer- 
tainty than  any  other  belief  or  system 
of  thought  can  do  that  we  feel  there 
are,  at  all  events,  certain  arguments  in 
its  favor  which  are  more  potent  than  all 
the  "difficulties"  and  "objections" 
which  lie  hidden  in  the  dust-covered 
volumes  of  the  past,  or  are  to  be  found 
in  more  modern  shapes,  but  not  essen- 
tially very  unlike  the  old  ones,  in  the 
heated  discussions  of  the  present  hour. 
No  dazzling  Intellectual  power,  no  elo- 
quence impresses  us  so  much  In  the 
long  run  as  the  life  of  a  man  or 
woman,  however  humble,  who  Is  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  self  and  all  that  the 
world  has  to  offer  for  the  sake  of 
what  is  right,  however  imperfectly 
apprehended.  Even  If  such  earnest- 
ness has  a  petty,  perhaps  a  ludicrous 
side,  there  is  something  about  it  which 
compels  our  respect;  and  happy  are 
they  who,  with  more  brilliant  gifts 
and  wider  opportunities,  have  among 
their  childish  experiences  learnt  the  one 
great  lesson  such  characters  afford. 

door  in  a  peaceful  attitude,  and  on  a  board 
was  written  in  chalk, 

*  The  Lord  preserve  us.' 
Then  follow  the  names  of  the  men:— H.  Curtis, 
J.  Guest,  H.  Watts,  T.  Cole,  T.  Johnson*  Joe 
Hodgklss,  and  the  words, 

'  For  we  are  all  trusting  in  Christ.' " 
Comment  on  such  an  utterance  la  surely  need- 
less. 
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The  Doctor  gathered  up  the  reins, 
"clicked"  to  the  mare,  and-  turned 
slowly  away  from  the  side-door  of 
Pay-Well  Farm.  A  few  yards  from 
the  gateway  he  stopped  and  half -turned 
in  his  seat. 

"Lucy?" 

The  mare  stood  patiently  until  the 
girl  addressed  picked  her  way  amongst 
the  mud  and  rough  stones,  and  stand- 
ing with  a  hand  on  the  shaft  looked  up 
into  the  Doctor's  face. 

"Yes,  Doctor!"  Her  eyes,  blue  and 
steady,  were  anxious,  around  her  nos- 
trils the  flesh  was  white,  a  sign  of 
alarm  in  her  ruddy  face,  but  she  waited 
in  apparent  calm  while  the  old  man 
cleared  his  throat,  with  him  an  inevi- 
table preliminary  to  unpleasant  news. 
The  March  wind,  tearing  round  the 
side  of  the  house,  made  a  terrific  on- 
slaught againftt  the  little  group,  and 
the  Doctor  laid  hold  of  the  cue  it  gave 
him. 

"You  haven't  many  flowers  out  yet, 
'tis  a  cold  spot— Pay- Well;  the  dafrys 
are  showing  yellow  in  my  garden,  a 
smile  of  the  sun,  and— plop!"  He  made 
a  sound  with  his  fingers  indicative  of 
the  glad  bursting  of  ripe  buds,  and 
bent  lower  over  the  side  of  the  trap. 
"Flowers  are  like  folk,  Lucy,  they 
come  up  bright  and  hardy  in  the  right 
soil,  but  sometimes  they  want  trans- 
planting where  there's  a  little  more 
sun"— he  paused  a  moment,  then  he 
shot  a  command  at  her  suddenly. 
"Isaac  must  not  stay  here  any  longer." 

Lucy  drew  a  sharp  breath.  "Isaac! 
—then  where  must  he  go,  Doctor?  he's 
too  weak  to  travel  yet."  Her  voice 
took  on  a  sterner  note:  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  us  before?" 

"Because  I  did  not  know  there  was 
such  danger— he  misled  me  on  purpose, 
he  misled  all  of  you.  I  tell  you,  Lucy, 
unselfishness  can  become  a  vice.    You 


Gallops  are  a  terrible  set  to  deal  with. 
You've  heard  Isaac  answer  my  ques- 
tions   every    day:    *No    pain    in    his 
chest,'  'No  pain  in  his  side.'    I  was  a 
fool  to  listen  to  him,  of^course,  but 
that's  beside  the  mark.    If  it  had  not 
been  for  that  blessed  hemorrhage  to- 
day while  I  was  there— something  he 
could  not  prevent— your  brother  would 
have  died— to  save  all  of  you  anxiety, 
—Tommy-rot!"    But  his  eyes,   shrewd 
and   kindly,   belled   his   rough    words. 
He  continued  in  a  purely  professional 
tone:    "Harness   the   horse  to-morrow 
morning,  put  a  hot- water  tin  and  plenty 
of  cushions  in   it,    wrap    Isaac   up   in 
blankets,  and  drive  him  down  to  Cleve- 
don.    There  is  a  house  there,  up  at  the 
quiet  end,  where  he  can  get  sun  and 
sea  and  fresh  air  all  at  once:  the  place 
is  built  on  the  beach,— it's  the  cosiest 
little   spot    in    England    this    time   of 
year.    I'll  send  you  the  address  in  the 
morning   and    write   to   the   landlady 
about  you  to-night:  she  knows  me,— 
you'll  have  no  trouble. 
"But  what  shall  I  do  about  mother?" 
The  old  Doctor  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed  shortly. 

"Ha,  ha!  come,  that's  not  bad!  I  be- 
lieve you've  been  asking  that  question 
about  your  mother  ever  since  you 
could  toddle  by  yourself  and  she 
found  out  that  bed  was  a  comfortable 
place.  Do  about  her?  There's  nothing 
the  matter  with  her;  let  her  do  for  her- 
self and  your  father  too!"  And  nod- 
ding a  curt  though  genial  farewell,  the 
Doctor  jerked  the  reins  and  started  off 
in  earnest. 

Lucy  Gallop  watched  him  until  the 
trap  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill,— watched  him  with  a  tolerant 
smile  upon  her  stolid  face.  "The  Doc- 
tor must  have  his  joke,"  "his  bark  was 
worse  than  his  bite,"— so  she  repeated 
the    verbal    coinage   in    constant   use 
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about  hun  in  the  countryside.  All  the 
same,  he  did  not  understand  her 
mother;  seeln*  her  once- a- week  wasn't 
like  seeln'  her  all  the  time.  Her  was 
real  nesh  an'  delicate— who  knew  that 
better  than  herself?  She  gave  a  glance 
around  as  if  questioning  the  right  of 
any  one  to^peak  with  authority,  then 
seeing  no  one,  she  walked  forward  out 
of  the  yard-gate  and  passed  through 
the  little  wicket  which  led  to  the  front 
garden.  During  her  brother's  illness 
she  had  been  too  busy  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  flowers,  but  she  re- 
sented, with  the  intensity  of  a  Mendlp- 
dweller  born  and  bred,  the  slight  Doc- 
tor Smith  had  cast  upon  the  sunniness 
of  Pay-Well  Farm.  Probably  she 
would  find  their  daffodils  were  just  as 
forward  as  his;  without  conscious  vo- 
lition her  mind  reiterated  his  phrase: 
"a  smile  of  the  sun,  and— plop!"  Her 
lips  repeated  the  absurd,  significant 
sound,  then  she  bent  down  and  searched 
carefully  for  the  first  hint  of  yellow  on 
her  daffodil  buds. 

The  green  was  impenetrable,  not  one 
of  the  delicate  sheaths  was  broken;  her 
lips  tightened  with  vexation,  the  snow- 
drops and  crocuses  under  the  parlor 
wiudow  nodded  gaily  at  her  in  vain. 
With  that  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  assails  the  mind  in  moments  of 
great  anguish  and  uncertainty,  she  had 
turned  for  relief  from  agitating 
thought  to  this  trivial  occupation,  and 
now  that  her  search  had  been  fruit- 
less, the  burden  of  the  trouble  of 
Isaac's  illness  on  a  sudden  became  al- 
most intolerable. 

She  passed  swiftly  through  the 
wicket  again,  ran  across  the  yard,  and 
not  pausing  to  scrape  the  mud  from 
her  shoes,  passed  through  the  kitchen 
and  into  the  sitting-room 

To  her  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  sudden 
gloom  after  the  clearer  light  of  early 
evening  without,  it  appeared  at  first 
sight  to  be  empty.  Then  a  tall  figure 
rose   from  the   settle,   best  over  the 


fire,  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  poke. 
"That  you,  Luce?" 
"Yes,"  Lucy  said.  She  knelt  down 
and  piled  the  logs  together  in  the 
grate,  then  she  rose  and  stood  rest- 
lessly beside  the  old  man. 

"Father,"  she  said  suddenly,  "come 
for  a  stroll  a  minute:  I— I've  something 
to  say  to  you." 

The  two  walked  stealthily   through 
the  yard  and  out  on  to  the  road.  Such 
confidences    as    took    place    between 
them  were  usually  made  In  this  way. 
With    his    large    bony    hand    tucked 
through  her  arm,  his  gaunt  and  loose- 
limbed  figure  close  to  her  slender  one, 
Lucy     reiterated    the    statement    just 
made  to  her  by  the  Doctor. 
"Vather,  Isaac  be  111!" 
"I  do  know!" 
"But  he  be  re&l  bad." 
"Go  'long!"  Silas  made  a  pretence  of 
joking,  but  he  glanced  sharply  at  his 
daughter  from  under  lowered  eyelids: 
"Doctor's  bark  be  worse  nor  his  bite, 
my  maid!" 
"Not  this  time,  vather." 
"How  do  'ee  know?" 
The  southerner  Is  not  convinced  by 
hearsay.    Lucy  put  her  hand  Into  her 
pocket    and    brought    out    something 
damp  and  clammy.    Without  a  quiver 
of  her  muscles  she  proceeded  to  unroll 
it,  spreading  before  his  eyes  a  man's 
handkerchief     dyed     almost     beyond 
recognition  with  blood. 

"When  th'  Doctor  were  here  Isaac 
coughed!"  she  said  laconically.  The 
hand  holding  the  ghastly  rag  shoot  as 
she  rolled  it  uj>  and  replaced  it  in  her 
pocket  She  turned  to  her  father  al- 
most with  passion.  "He  mus'  go 
away,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  warm  at  Cleve- 
don.  I'll  tiike  un'  to-morrow;  there's 
nothin'  else  for  it  Isaac  mustn't  go 
alone,  he  be  too  ill.  Do  'ee  think 
mother  can  manage?" 

"I  doan't  know!"  Silas  Gallop  said 
heavily.  "Her  be  tumble  weak  an'  do 
depend  on  thee,  Luce— us  all  does,  my 
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maid"— his  hand  pressed  her  arm  affec- 
tionately,—"but  her  'ould  want  Isaac 
to  go,  thee  knows  that?" 

"Yes,  I  know  that!"  Lucy  agreed,  her 
thoughts  flying  back  to  the  days  when 
she  and  Isaac  had  been  children. 
"Mother  always  wants  Isaac  to  hare 
th'  things  he  do  wants;  she  'ould  die  if 
anythln'  happened  to  him."  Her  voice 
became  sharp  with  anxiety.  "Nothln' 
bean't  goin'  to  happen  to  'un!"  she 
averred.  "Isaac  be  all  th'  world  to 
us." 

"Isaac  an'  thy  mother!"  Silas  cor- 
rected gently.  A  veil  of  tears  shad- 
owed his  eyes,  his  voice  trembled  in 
odd  contrast  to  his  next  words.  "  'Tis 
tur'ble  bad  this  happenin'  to  now,"  he 
said  reflectively.  "Shepherd  bean't 
well  neither,  can't  stand  th'  night  air, 
an*  lambin'  season  Jus'  beginnin'." 

Lucy  understood. 

"Poor  dearie,"  she  said,  "  'tis  a  deal 
to  leave  thee  with,  th'  farm  an*  mother, 
but  in  co'orse  thee'll  manage."  The 
cheery  note  of .  her  voice  roused  his 
courage. 

"Oh,  ay,  I'll  manage,"  Silas  said 
doubtfully,  and  looking  upward,  Lucy 
saw  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Don't  fret,  father,"  she  said  gently. 
"Clevedon  is  a  wonderful  place;  Isaac'li 

come  back  so  strong "      She  ended 

abruptly;  no  need  for  Silas  to  tell  her 
that  it  was  not  for  Isaac  he  was 
troubled:  dear  as  was  his  only  son  to 
him,  proud  of  him  as  he  was  bound  to 
be  of  one  who  had  taken  so  naturally 
to  the  quiet  farm  life,  yet  in  his  heart, 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  them,  "mother" 
came  first,  was  unalterably  their  primal 
thought 

"Her  c'udn't  go  wi'  thee  both,  in 
co'orse?" 

The  words  were  so  perfunctory  as 
to  be  hardly  a  question.  In  such  a 
spirit  Lucy  answered. 

"No!  she  couldn't  come  with  us!" 

As  they  talked  they  had  been  climb- 
ing the  road  which  sloped  upward  from 


their  house  across  the  hill-top,  and  now 
they  stopped  upon  the  summit 

Below  them,  the  road  shelved 
steeply  downward  toward  Jordan-ln- 
the- Valley  and  Brexton,  on  between  the 
lillls  and  valleys,  across  green  pastures 
and  wooded  hillsides,  until,  far  beyond 
the  slopes  of  Grey  Down,  the  faint 
shimmer  of  the  sea  appeared.  At  the 
end  of  the  long  and  steep  valley, — 
here  rocky  and  barren,  there  with 
promise  of  a  fruitfulness  unrivalled  by 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  spires  of  dis- 
tant churches  rising  clear  against  the 
skyline  from  amongst  clusters  of  trees 
hiding  the  groups  of  homesteads  for 
which  they  had  been  built,  or  standing 
in  beautiful,  lonely  serenity  between 
the  gray  stone  houses  which,  scorning 
all  shade  from  trees  unable  to  bear  the 
thunderous  onslaught  of  the  wind, 
stood  separate  and  aloof  upon  the 
farther  hill-top  in  unappreciable  loneli- 
ness,— the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel shone  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
their  homeland.  Silas  felt,  as  he 
scanned  the  familiar  and  characteristic 
stretch  of  country,  that  no  slight  had 
been  cast  upon  "The  Mendlps"  after 
all:  if  Isaac  went  away  from  Pay- Well 
Farm  to  the  sea,  it  was  seaside  that 
must  wear  a  homely  aspect,  since  in- 
land, across  twenty  miles  of  good  Som- 
ersetshire country,  lay  home. 

They  retraced  their  steps  silently.  If 
Lucy  must  take  Isaac  away  to-morrow 
there  was  much  to  be  done:  as  she  en- 
tered the,  parlor  she  framed  the  words 
In  which  she  would  break  the  news  to 
her  mother,  looking  towards  the  corner 
in  which  she  usually  lay  upon  the  sofa, 
with  a  quick  glance  of  apprehension. 
But  the  room  was  empty.  The  flames 
from  the  great  log-fire  played  upon 
the  ugly,  varnished  wall-paper  and 
the  grocer's  almanacs  adorning  it; 
the  crocheted  antimacassars  hung 
straightly  upon  the  backs  of  the  two 
large  elbow-chairs;  the  opening  hya- 
cinths were  reflected  faintly  in  the  pol- 
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lshed  mahogany  of  the  table.  It  all 
looked  very  peaceful  and  homelike;  the 
two  paused  instinctively  upon  the 
threshold.  Then  Silas  advanced  to  the 
fire  and  stood  looking  down  at  it  re- 
flectively. 

"TiriM  be  queer  wi'out  *ee,  on'y 
mother  an*  I  left!"  he  said  rumlna- 
tlvely,  and  he  ended  with  a  si- 
lent chuckle.  It  would  be  like  a  sec- 
ond wedding  journey,  without  the 
journey  or  the  wedding,  he  amended 
stolidly,  and  with  bucolic  appreciation 
of  the  joke  repeated  his  remark,  turn- 
ing round  suddenly  as  his  words  were 
taken  up  by  his  wife's  voice. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway,  one  hand 
upon  the  jamb  and  the  other,  white, 
wrinkled,  blue-veined,  holding  together 
the  small  white  shawl  she  wore  upon 
her  shoulders.  That,  or  the  back- 
ground of  darkness  which  filled  the 
passage,  gave  her  an  appearance  of 
fragility  which  Impressed  Silas  and 
Lucy  at  the  same  time.  Impulsively 
they  moved  forward  to  help  her.  But 
Mrs.  Gallop  stood  her  ground  smilingly. 
"What'll  be  queer ?"  she  repeated; 
"who  be  goin'  t'  leave  thee  an*  me, 
Silas?" 

"Co'ome  along,  my  woman,  an*  rest 
thee,"  Silas  said  soothingly.  "Lucy'll 
tell  thee  in  a  minute.  'Twere — 'twere 
ou'y  a  kind  of  meditation  o'  mine,  my 
dearie;  a  zort  of  a  Joke,  do  'ee  zee?" 
And  as  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
tucked  her  up  tenderly  upon  the  sofa 
he  turned  an  appealing  eye  upon  his 
daughter,  a  silent  command  to  her  to 
help  him  out  of  this  predicament. 

"  'Tisn't  like  'ee  to  Joke,  Silas,"  his 
wife  said,  tossing  back  the  wraps  he 
piled  upon  her  and  resisting  his  at- 
tempt to  make  her  recline  easily 
against  the  horsehair  bolster.  "What 
be  th'  matter  Lucy?  did  th'  Doctor  zay 
ought?"  Her  voice  rose  sharply  with 
the  question,  as  if  a  vision  of  trouble 
appeared  before  her,  and  instinctively 
Lucy  realized  that  a  straightforward 


answer  was  the  best  way  to  satisfy 
her.      She  spoke  at  once. 

"Yes,  mother;  he  said  that  Isaac  was 
worse  than  we  knew,  he.  must  not  stay 
here  any  longer;  he's  to  go  down  to 
Clevedon  to-morrow;  the — the  air  is 
warmer  there."  Her  voice  faltered  as 
she  pronounced  the  words,  looking  at 
the  expression  upon  her  mother's  face. 

It  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  alarming. 
Two  vivid  spots  of  crimson  marred  the 
pallor  of  either  cheek,  and  the  eyes, 
usually  placid  and  dull,  were  brilliant 
as  they  roved  to  and  fro. 

"Light  the  lamp,"  she  said. 

In  silence  Lucy  obeyed,  listened  with 
her  sub-conscious  self  to  the  would-be 
consoling  words  of  her  father,  those 
tender,  caressing  phrases  without 
which  he  never  spoke  to  his  wife. 
"Thee'll  be  able  to  do  wi'out  Lucy, 
woan't  thee,  my  dear?  her'll  have  her 
hands  full,  thee  can  zee " 

"To  be  zure,"  said  Lavinia  Gallop 
dully,  "Lucy  mus'  stay  to  here;  Isaac 
an'  I'll  manage  fine.  Why,  I  daresay 
us'll  be  back  in  a  fortnight, — three 
weeks  at  most." 

She  gazed  at  Silas  tenderly,  watch- 
ing to  see  how  he  would  take  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  was  the  only 
one  possible  to  her;  then,  seeing  that  he 
did  not  comprehend,  she  put  out  her 
hand  and  drew  him  down  beside  her. 

"Silas,  thee  does  not  look  at  it  like 
I  do  do:  I  can  zee  quite  well  what  thee 
meant — Lucy  to  go  down  t'  Clevedon 
an'  I  to  stfiy  wi*  thee," — her  hand  ruf- 
fled the  shaggy  hair  upon  his  bent 
head  caressingly.  "'Twould  a  been 
nice,19 — the  emphasis  she  laid  upon  the 
word  brought  a  flush  to  her  cheek,— 
"but  but  I  c'udn't  a  done  it  Isaac  '11 
want  me, — I  shouldn't  never  get  over 
'ut  if  he  wanted  an'  c'udn't  have." 

Silas's  voice  rose  in  entreaty.  "Do 
'ee  remember,  my  woman,  how  poorly 
thee  do  be  an'  how  little  thee  can  dot 
Thee  mtu'  let  Lucy  take  Isaac  away,— 
'twould  be  the  death  of  'ee  to  see  to 
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'an;  mayhap  he'll  want  a  tur'ble  deal 
doinV 

"An*  who  can  do  fur  'un  like  his 
mother,  Silas?  Can't  I  make  thee  un- 
derstand? I  do  b'lieve  'at  beln'  a  fa- 
ther bean't  a  mos'sel  th'  zame  as  beln' 
a  mother!    I  do  yearn  to  do  'ut!" 

She  used  the  Insinuation  with  an  al- 
most callous  directness.  Lucy,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  came  for- 
ward with  an  indignant  protest,  then 
at  sight  of  her  father's  face  she 
stopped.  Silas  belonged  to  the  type, 
not  uncommon  in  the  West,  which  com- 
bines an  almost  feminine  beauty  of 
countenance  with  a  powerful  and 
manly  physique:  his  eyes  deep-set  in 
the  ruddy  face,  were  of  that  peculiar 
shade  of  blue  which  is  almost  violet 
and  appear  at  moments  of  intense  ex- 
citement to  be  black.  They  shone  so 
now  above  the  trembling  mouth,  the 
distorted  nostrils,  but  his  tone  was 
very  gentle  as  he  answered  her. 

"I  doan't  doubt  that,  I  be  on'y  a  fa- 
ther,"— irony  was  unthought  of, — "but 
I  should  like  to  go  to  Clevedon  myself; 
'twas  of  you  I  was  thinking,  but  now 

"      In  the  pause  Lucy  saw  that 

he  clenched  and  unclenched  his  hands, 
while  his  forehead  was  puckered 
in  thought;  then  he  went  on  more 
rapidly,  his  brow  clearing  as  he  saw 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty:  "Let  us 
ask  Isaac  himself — he've  a  deal  o' 
common-sense  in  that  head  of  hls'n; 
I'll  bide  by  whatever  he  do  zay. 
If  he  do  want  thee  an*  zay  thee  mus' 
go,  thee  shall  drive  t*  Clevedon  to-mor- 
row,— 20  there!" 

Lavinia  caught  one  of  his  hands  in 
hers  and  held  it  tightly;  a  spark  of  tri- 
umph shone  in  her  eyes,  but  neither  of 
her  companions  noticed  It,  for  her 
voice  was  weak  and  husky. 

"Let's  go  an'  ask  him!"  she  said. 

They  formed  a  curious  procession  as 
they  climbed  the  stairs.  The  lamp 
Lucy  carried  high  threw  her  straight, 
unformed  figure  into  strong  relief,  and 


cast  a  faint  light  upon  the  inert,  slen- 
der body  clad  in  flowing  draperies 
which  her  father  carried  in  his  arms, 
as  indeed  he  had  carried  his  wife  up 
those  stairs  since  she  could  remember. 

The  wood  bannister  against  the  wall 
was  bare  of  paint  in  one  or  two  places, 
just  where  the  strain  upon  Silas's 
strength  was  greatest  and  Lavinia  had 
caught  with  feeble  effort  upon  the 
handrail  to  help  him,  and  at  the  stair- 
head was  the  chair  upon  which  she 
often  sat  to  gain  breath  after  the 
troublesome  ascent.  She  did  so  now, 
smiling  upon  her  daughter  and  hus- 
band with  a  smile  which  deprecated 
the  trouble  she  caused  them  and  yet 
demanded  homage  for  a  gentility  so 
ex(jiii8ite  that  it  was  not  even  healthy. 

Silas  put  his  arm  round  her  once 
more  to  raise  her  to  her  feet.  There 
was  something  almost  grotesque  in  the 
way  these  two  strong  and  able-bodied 
people  watched  the  progress  of  this 
frail  little  woman  down  the  passage 
to  Isaac's  room:  it  was  not  on  him,  the 
real  sufferer  in  danger  of  his  life,  on 
whom  their  thoughts  were  concen- 
trated,— they  had  few  to  spare  from 
Lavinia. 

There  are  gradations  in  the  plenish- 
ing of  the  various  bedrooms  of  a  Som- 
ersetshire farmhouse  which  indicate  at 
once  to  the  familiar  onlooker  the  posi- 
tion of  the  occupant  in  the  family. 
The  bedroom  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress and  the  sacred  precinct  set  aside 
as  a  guest-chamber  are  cumbered  with 
a  solid  mahogany  suite  and  four-poster 
bed,  varying  but  little  in  size  whatever 
be  the  space  at  liberty;  but  the  daugh- 
ters, servants,  and  above  all,  the  sons, 
are  treated  differently.  To  cover  up 
the  poverty  and  bareness  of  the  furni- 
ture, the  girls  may  have  such  pretty 
trifles  as  they  can  beg  or  extract  from 
the  maternal  hoards;  but  the  boys' 
treasures — guns,  birds'  eggs,  collections 
many  and  various — are  given  grudging 
room-place  amongst  the  odds  and  ends 
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of  furniture,  ornament,  and  brUy-Orbruo 
with  which  their  bedrooms  are  filled. 
Pictures,  chairs,  vases,  which  offend 
the  eye  but  cannot,  either  from  mo- 
tives of  thrift  or  sentiment,  be  cast 
away  entirely,  are  thrust  into  "the 
boys*  room"  with  ruthless  hand,  and 
in  consequence  such  a  chamber 
breathes  always  an  air  of  apologetic 
incongruity  with  the  habits  and  occupa- 
tion of  its  owner. 

In  such  a  room  lay  Isaac  Gallop. 
His  nightly  retirement  to  this  chamber 
for  many  years  had  not  yet  lent  it  an 
air  of  individuality,  and  his  dark  rest- 
less eyes  looked  out  somewhat  uncan- 
nily from  the  shabby  bed,  hung  with 
a  faded  brown  chintz  which  half-hid 
the  cracked  surface  of  the  bed-board. 

The  Incongruity  of  the  setting  oc- 
curred to  no  one,  however.  Isaac  had 
been,  through  all  his  thirty  years  of 
life,  so  gentle  and  retiring,  so  insignifi- 
cant almost,  that  the  idea  of  his  desir- 
ing privacy,  any  place  to  call  abso- 
lutely his  own,  had  not  occurred  to 
any  one,  least  of  all  perhaps  to  himself. 
Since  his  illness  he  had  wished  once  or 
twice  that  the  window  commanded  a 
view  of  the  lovely  valley,  instead  of 
looking  down  precipitately  upon  the 
high-road;  but  he  had  put  the  thought 
away  uneasily,  not  understanding  this 
desire  for  loneliness.  In  a  district 
where  meeting  with  one's  fellows  is 
not  a  daily  occurrence,  the  gregarious 
instinct  is  highly  developed.  The  true 
West  Country  man  dislikes  loneliness; 
perhaps  for  that  reason  he  Is  the  more 
at  one  with  it,  since  in  nature  restless- 
ness and  peace  go  ever  hand  in  hand. 

As  LaviDia  crossed  the  room  now, 
her  son  looked  up  chidingly. 

"Dearie,  I  be  all  right;  why  do  'ee 
come  again  now?  Thee  bean't  goin'  to 
bed  yet  along,  I  do  r'heckon?"  He 
finished  his  speech  with  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing, and  raise* i  his  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth  quickly,  then  lay  back  on  his 
pillow  exhausted,  unable  any  longer  to 


hide  the  crimson  stain  from  her  knowl- 
edge. For  the  first  time  that  night 
the  Doctor  and  Lucy  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  now  his  mother  ran  forward  with 
a  cry  of  anguish  and  caught  the  hand- 
kerchief from  his  hand. 

"Oh,  Isaac,  Isaac,  my  dear!'* 

Her  voice  rose  on  a  hysterical  note, 
as  suddenly  she  calmed  herself,  and 
put  her  thin,  soft  arm  under  her  boy's 
head;  then  half -fierce,  half -appealing, 
she  faced  her  husband. 

"I  said  I  mus*  go!" 

"Zure  enough " 

"An*  I  idll  go,"  she  interrupted 
fiercely.  "Isaac,  thee  be  goin'  to  Cleve- 
don  to-morrow, — shall  /  go  wtf  thee,  or 
Lucy?"  Her  hand  pressed  his  shoul- 
der convulsively  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes, her  breathing  harried  past  his 
ear  in  little  gasps.  It  seemed  an  age 
to  the  listeners  while  he  scanned  his 
sister's  face,  making  up  his  mind. 
Poor  bewildered  Lucy  stood  at  the  bed- 
foot,  her  face  full  of  anxiety,  anxiety 
even  clouding  the  tenderness  which 
overflowed  from  her  heart  for  these 
two  invalids  of  hers,  and  by  one  of 
those  incredible  misunderstandings 
which  will  take  place  even  between 
those  who  have  shared  thought  and  al- 
most life  itself  for  years,  Isaac  thought 
that  she  did  not  want  to  take  him 
away.  He  flashed  a  smile  at  her  and 
spoke,  turning  towards  his  mother. 

"I  sha'n't  be  much  trouble — thee  had 
better  go,  mother!"  he  said. 

Lucy  and  her  father  sat  one  on  either 
side  of  the  fire  in  the  great  inner 
kitchen  of  Pay- Well  Farm.  The  night 
was  calm,  and  through  the  tiny  win- 
dow in  the  side  wall,  which  had  been 
left  unshuttered  that  Silas  might  study 
the  weather,  the  moon,  sailing  high  in 
the  heavens,  sent  a  beam  aslant  the 
blue  stone  floor.  Its  silvery  light 
mingled  reluctantly  with  the  yellow 
flame  from  the  lamp  on  the  trestle  fa* 
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ble,  and  Silas  watched  it  stolidly  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  he  shifted  uneasily 
in  his  chair,  and  turned  towards  his 
daughter  with  a  question. 

"Bean't  Lizzie  late?" 

Lucy'a  eyes  had  been  upon  the  clock 
on  the  high  mantel-shelf;  she  returned 
to  it  again  at  his  question. 

"It  is  only  twenty  minutes  past  eight: 
she  couldn't  have  been  back  before 
eight  o'clock:  yon  know  how  maidens 

gossip :"      She  raised  her  eyebrows 

demurely,  as  if  gossip  was  far  from 
her  thoughts,  then  she  rose  to  set  the 
supper.  But  as  she  put  out  the  blue 
plates,  the  great  Cheddar  cheese,  home- 
pickled  cabbage,  and  jug  of  cider  which 
was  Silas's  nightly .  beverage,  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  something 
akin  to  it  What  was  it  Dr.  Smith 
had  said  when  he  heard  that  her 
mother  had  taken  Isaac  to  Clevedon? 
Something  about  "exertion  might  prove 
her  salvation  after  all";  whose  salva- 
tion,— her  mother's?  She  thrust  the 
thought  away  from  her  incredulously, 
— the  doctor  never  had  understood 
mother! — and  turned  with  relief  to  the 
thought  of  Lizzie's  dalliance.  How 
she  wished  she  had  gone  herself  to 
the  post-office  to  Inquire  for  any  letters. 
After  all,  they  were  not  certain  that 
mother  had  written  the  day  of  her  ar- 
rival in  Clevedon,  and  if  she  had  not, 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  hear  until 
the  day  after  to-morrow:  would  they 
not,  anyway,  be  well  laughed  at  in  the 
village  for  imagining  that  their  letters 
could  not  await  delivery  in  the  morn- 
ing? When  had  they  troubled  before 
to  send  for  any?  Then  she  almost 
dropped  the  dish  she  was  carrying,  and 
turned  expectantly  to  the  door:  upon 
the  cobble-stones  of  the  back-yard  she 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps. 

Heated  by  her  run  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  she  had  stayed  gossip- 
ing with  a  friend,  breathlessly  eager 
to  make  her  peace  with  her  mistress, 
Lizzie  clattered  through  the  scullery, 


and  pushed  open  the  half -closed  door  of 
the  kitchen  without  ceremony,  her 
round,  childish  face  heralding  the  ap- 
proach of  news.  Without  a  word  she 
held  out  a  letter,  and  Lucy  took  it  in 
silence,  while  her  handmaid  hurried, 
chuckling,  out  of  the  way. 

Silas  stood  expectant  by  the  fire- 
place, his  thin,  loose  figure  trembling, 
the  hand  grasping  his  pipe  strained  and 
tense.  Then  as  Lucy  passed  him  the 
envelope,  he  inserted  the  pipe-stem  un- 
der the  slightly  stuck  flap,  wrenched  at 
the  enclosure,  and  with  deliberation 
smoothed  out  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 

The  note  said  but  little— Mrs.  Gallop 
had  never  been  a  letter  writer;  yet  the 
tears  came  to  Lucy's  eyes  as  she  read. 
It  was  so  pitiful  to  her  that  her  mother 
should  write  brightly  and  hopefully  of 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  Isaac  had 
recovered  from  the  Journey,  and  of 
bow  good  and  thoughtful  he  was  for 
her.  She  failed  to  read  the  glee  which 
lay  behind  every  word,  the  glee  of  the 
child  who  feels  herself  responsible. 
She  was  so  accustomed  to  her  mother 
as  the  invalid,  that  realization  of  her 
as  the  nurse  could  not  be  anything  but 
painful.  If  only  she  herself  had  been 
there  to  see  after  Isaac,  and  left  her 
father  to  care  for  her  mother!  The 
two  strong  and  healthy  members  of  the 
family  regarded  one  another  in  a  kind 
of  Impotent  rage;  what  were  they  with- 
out their  invalids?  In  their  despera- 
tion feeling  loosed  itself  in  speech. 

44 Why  would  her  go?"  Silas  asked  de- 
spairingly. 

"I  can't  tell!"  Lucy's  face  was  al- 
most stern  in  its  young  perplexity,  then 
suddenly  it  softened.  "I  suppose  she 
felt  she  must  look  after  Isaac:  when 
you're  fond  of  a  body,  and  they  fall  ill, 
it  sort  of  tears  at  you  to  do  all  you  can 
for  them."  Under  pressure  of  her  in- 
ward emotion  her  hand  sought  her  side, 
then  she  noticed  with  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  that  her  father's  hand  also 
rested  upon  his  heart.     The  sight  gave 
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her  an  even  closer  thrill  of  sympathy 
with  and  for  him.  Somersetshire  folk 
are  always  demonstrative;  even  be- 
neath the  stolid  and  wooden  exterior 
of  the  most  uneducated,  outward  mani- 
festation of  supreme  emotion  Is  instinc- 
tive. So  with  none  of  the  awkward- 
ness such  a  situation  would  breed  be- 
tween the  ordinary  father  and  daugh- 
ter, Lucy  pressed  closer  to  him. 
"Don't  take  it  so  to  mind/'  she  urged; 
"even  Doctor  said  that  mother  would 
l>e  all  right, — he  ought  to  know." 

Without  a  word  of  answer,  Silas 
pushed  her  away  and  strode  scowling 
to  the  door:  throwing  it  open,  he  took 
his  hat  from  a  peg,  struggled  into  his 
greatcoat,  and  clattered  down  the  steps 
and  across  the  cobble-stones.  The 
echo  of  his  footsteps  came  back  to  her 
clearly  as  she  stood  in  amazement  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor;  then  when  they 
were  lost  In  silence,  she  knew  that  he 
had  plunged  on  to  the  soft  turf  of  the 
hillside,  and  was  making  his  way  to 
the  sheep-fold.  In  stolid  stupefaction 
she  bolted  and  barred  the  door, — he 
would  not  be  back  that  night! 

For  Silas  the  feeling  of  the  moment 
was  not  so  ended.  His  flight  from  the 
kitchen  following  upon  Lucy's  words 
had  been  instinctive,  otherwise  his  nat- 
ural demonstrativeness  would  have 
given  vent  to  his  feeling  In  words, — 
words  of  which  he  might  be  ashamed. 
Amongst  the  medley  of  emotions  which 
animated  him,  disappointment  was  up- 
permost. In  the  circle  of  small  farm- 
ers and  rustics  amongst  whom  he  had 
lx-en  born  and  bred,  an  instant  and 
undisputed  claim  to  gentility  was  made 
by  delicacy  in  a  woman.  With  an 
absurdity  Incredible  to  those  not  of  this 
ilk,  Silas,  even  while  his  tender  heart 
ached  pitifully  over  her  frailty,  had 
prided  himself  on  his  wife's  invalidism. 
It  set  her  apart,  as  it  were,  from  the 
general  run  of  farmers*  wives.  What 
would  have  l>een  a  handicap,  a  misfor- 
tune, to  others,   meant  little  to  him. 


His  farm  was  his  own  freehold,  left  to 
him  by  his  father,  be  had  sufficient 
money  to  work  it  and  to  Indulge  la 
such  simple  luxuries  as  occurred  to 
him,  therefore  it  made  no  difference 
that  he  could  not  boast  of  Lavinia's 
prowess  in  the  dairy;  he  boasted  in- 
stead of  his  heavy  doctor's  bill!  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  him  to  aver,  at  market 
or  ploughlng-match,  that  Dr.  Smith  had 
not  missed  visiting  his  home  every 
week  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
the  repeated  asseveration  which  the 
Doctor  himself  made,  that  his  presence 
was  unnecessary,  being  unheard  by  his 
listeners  and  unheeded  by  himself,  was 
of  little  account:  such  glory  as  the 
case  merited  and  he  looked  for  with 
mild  triumph,  was  accorded  to  him 
with  all  due  respect 

And  now?  Lavinla  had  gone  away, 
and  instead  of  finding  herself  unequal 
to  the  task  she  had  undertaken  and 
writing  for  further  help,  she  had  writ* 
ten  brightly  of  her  wellbeing.  Even 
to  himself  he  had  not  dared  to  voice 
his  disappointment  over  that,  but 
Lucy's  innocent  repetition  of  the  old 
doctor's  remark  had  driven  the  truth 
home  to  him  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  sending  him  supperless,  mortified, 
angry  out  to  his  night's  work.  Since 
Shepherd  was  ill  he  must  look  after 
the  lanibs! 

On  this  bleak  stretch  of  hillside 
spring  was  long  In  coming,  but  now — 
the  middle  of  March — the  lambing:  sea- 
son was  at  its  height,  Silas  soon  lost 
his  anger  in  attending  to  the  wants  of 
his  animals.  There  is  nothing:  which 
so  tries  the  mettle  of  a  man,  which  so 
brings  out  his  innate  fineness  or  bra* 
tality,  as  attendance  upon  animals  In 
pain  and  weakness.  The  spark  In 
Silas's  eye  was  quenched,  his  sneer 
quelled,  as  he  worked:  looking  at  him, 
a  close  observer  would  have  remarked 
that  he  was  in  his  element  In  reUeTlng 
distress. — a  brooding  tenderness  rested 
like  a  veil  upon  his  rugged  feat 
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Towards  morning  the  wind  dropped; 
as  the  first  herald  of  the  dawn  ap- 
peared In  the  east,  and  the  beauty  of 
toe  moon  paled  slowly  before  it,  no 
sound  disturbed  the  stillness  save  the 
occasional  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  dis- 
tant fields,  the  long,  painful  breathing 
of  the  sheep,  the  sudden  weak  bleating 
of  a  new-born  lamb.  Silas  walked  into 
the  tiny  hut  which  served  as  a  shelter 
for  the  shepherd  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
in  op  i  km  1  his  heated  brow:  it  was  the 
first  moment  he  had  had  for  three 
hours  in  which  to  think  of  himself.  A 
slight  sound  made  him  turn  inquir- 
ingly, but  all  was  still;  the  moon  shone 
faintly,  gray  patches  of  light  flooded 
the  horizon;  the  trees  in  the  valley  be- 
low, the  bare  hillside,  still  showed  mys- 
terious, spectral;  he  laughed  at  himself 
for  an  imaginative  fool,  then,  as  sud- 
denly, he  stopped.  Whether  it  came 
from  the  echo  of  his  own  laughter,  or 
was  the  articulate  memory  of  the  indis- 
tinct sound  which  had  first  aroused  his 
attention,  he  did  not  know;  certain  it  is 
that  he  heard  Lavinia's  voice  calling, 
weakly,  upon  his  name. 

Never  before — in  the  busiest  portion 
of  his  day,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
night — had  she  called  upon  him  in  vain. 
Remembering  this,  Silas  was  filled — 
even  on  the  instant — with  a  dull  and 
exquisitely  selfish  sense  of  triumph. 
Tii is  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion: 
Lavinia  was  not  so  strong  as  she  im- 
agined. Lavinia  could  not  do  without 
him!  Then  with  an  empty  sense  of 
incompletion  that  he  could  not  satisfy 
her  demands,  he  strode,  bareheaded, 
from  the  hut  again,  and  stood  waiting 
(t  the  dawn. 

Before  it  came  he  had  heard  her 
voice  four  times! 

•Mother!" 

Lavinia  Gallop  sat  up  in  bed  and 
peered  through  the  darkness  of  the 
room,  then  hearing  nothing  save  Isaac's 
faint  uncertain  breathing  and  the  dull 


roar  of  the  sea,  she  leant  back  against 
her  pillows  and  smiled  to  herself.  She 
was  over-nervous,  that  was  it;  Isaac 
was  sleeping  quite  soundly.  The 
boom,  boom  of  the  incoming  waves 
rang  loudly  in  her  ears,  shutting  out 
the  smaller  noises  near  at  hand;  La- 
vinia lay  listening  to  it  with  a  pleasant 
sense  of  security  and  unwonted  free- 
dom, the  pleasure  of  a  child  with  a 
new  toy;  then,  lulled  by  its  murmur- 
ing, she  turned  on  her  side  and  fell 
asleep. 

The  gray,  ghostly  light  of  early 
morning  had  penetrated  to  the  room 
when  she  awoke,  showing  up  the  unfa- 
miliar furniture.  The  unaccustomed 
bareness  or  the  strange  quiet  aroused 
in  her  the  oppression  of  alarm;  she 
raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and  studied 
Isaac's  recumbent  figure.  His  dark 
head  lay  half -burled  in  the  pillow;  one 
arm,  up  which  the  shirt  sleeve  had 
slipped  to  the  elbow,  was  outside  upon 
the  coverlet;  his  mother  noticed  with  a 
painful  contraction  at  her  heart  how 
the  wrist-bone  protruded.  With  a 
nervous,  excited  movement  she  threw 
back  the  clothes  and  stepped  out  of 
bed. 

In  her  scanty  flannelette  nightgown, 
the  delicate  hue  of  which  was  reflected 
in  her  cheeks,  her  brown  hair  falling 
softly  about  her  shoulders,  she  looked 
scarcely  more  than  a  girl;  the  immatu- 
rity of  girlhood  was  simulated  by  her 
fragility;  the  faint  light  did  not  serve 
to  show  the  wrinkles  upon  her  thin 
face.  She  crept  lightly  across  the  thin 
carpet,  and  paused  by  her  son's  bed; 
then  she  bent  and  kissed  his  forehead. 
It  was  damp  and  warm.  Lingeringly 
she  drew  her  fingers  over  his  hair, 
across  his  cheek;  then  in  fear  she 
started  back. 

"Silas!" 

Softly  the  word  fell,  but  there  came 
no  answer  through  the  silence;  even 
as  she  uttered  the  word  Lavinia  knew 
that  her  husband  was  not  there  to  hear: 
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there  was  no  one  to  help  her  in  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  calamity;  she 
was  alone,  by  herself  utterly,  for  Isaac 
was  dead. 

Surrounded  by  others,  in  the  usual 
circumstances  of  sudden  bereavement, 
Lavlnia  would  in  all  probability  have 
given  way  to  wild  hysterical  grief: 
now,  with  only  herself  to  rely  upon,  her 
latent  strength  of  mind  asserted  itself. 
An  instant  she  paused,  leaning  over  the 
body  of  the  man  who  would  always 
be  a  boy  to  her  motherhood,  then  in 
reverence  and  awe  and  very  human 
love  she  kissed  him,  marvelling  that 
death  had  come  in  such  simple  guise. 
In  Very  truth  Isaac  slept 

That  night,  lying  sleepless  in  the 
little  room  which  had  been  relegated 
to  her  by  the  bustling  and  sympathetic 
landlady  pending  the  arrival  of  Silas 
and  Lucy  for  the  quiet  funeral,  La- 
vinia  awoke  to  the  full  horror  of  her 
grief.  Separated  from  her  by  only  a 
wall  lay  the  dead  body  of  her  son.  She 
did  not  need  to  shut  her  eyes  to  see 
him,  the  outline  of  his  thin  figure 
scarcely  hidden  by  the  white  sheet, 
about  him  the  flowers  which  only  yes- 
terday had  been  to  her  the  heralds  of 
spring,  the  portents  of  the  good  time 
coming  when  Isaac  would  be  well. 
She  shivered  and  cowered  down  closer 
under  the  bedclothes;  the  very  serenity 
of  Isaac's  face  reproached  her.  Un- 
veiled in  all  its  hideousness  her  own 
selfishness  confronted  her.  In  her 
mind  she  went  over  and  over  again  the 
history  of  the  years. 

It  did  not  seem  so  far  back  to  the 
days  of  Isaac's  babyhood.  Tears  mois- 
tened her  dry  and  burning  eyes  at  the 
remembrance  of  Silas's  tender  care  of 
her  in  the  months  succeeding  his  birth, 
when  her  own  weakness  had  been  most 
apparent;  the  wrong  lay  in  the  way  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  slip  into  an  in- 
valid's habits  and  ways,  giving  in  to 
the  supposition  that  she  was  ill,  to  the 
weak  claim  made  upon  her  by  a  hus- 


band who  almost  required  of  her,  in 
his  own  rude  strength  and  pride,  the 
dignity  and  prestige  of  invalidism. 
The  tragedy  lay  for  her  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  well  off:  had  they  been 
poor,  her  maternal  instincts  would  have 
made  her  rouse  herself  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake;  yet  since  there  had  been 
no  need  to  struggle  for  the  material 
needs  of  their  existence,  she  had  sunk 
into  an  apathy  regarding  those  finer 
needs  of  the  spirit  Lucy  and  Isaac 
had  been  taught  by  their  father  to 
think  first  of  her  who  should  have  been 
their  protector  and  guide,  while  her 
passive  selfishness  had  made  their 
household  a  place  apart,  different  from 
those  others  around  them,  had  made 
her  children  unnatural  and  old  before 
their  time  in  self-denial  and  self-efface- 
ment, with  none  of  the  buoyant  selfish- 
ness naturally  inseparable  from  youth. 
Had  Isaac  been  more  full  of  himself, 
thought  less  of  her  and  of  the  others, 
been  less  well-versed  in  the  selfless 
ways  her  own  attitude  had  bred  in  him, 
he  might  not  have  died. 

This  thought  Journeyed  with  her  In 
the  days  that  followed,  whitening  her 
face,  pinching  her  features  miserably, 
making  her  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  so  that  in  the  midst  of  his  sur- 
prise and  anguish  over  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  Silas  watched  her,  terrified 
lest  she  too  should  die,  hurrying  her 
away  from  the  scene  of  so  much  pain 
with  slight  compunction,  away  from 
the  lonely  grave  on  the  hillside,  where 
the  sea  murmured  a  requiem  and  the 
seagulls  fluttered  overhead  with  mourn- 
ful cries,  to  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
Pay- Well  Farm. 

Lavlnia  went  unmurmuringly:  an 
idea  had  come  to  her  in  these  days  of 
meditation,  a  way  in  which  she  might 
help  to  expiate  her  indolence.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  Isaac  watched  her 
from  heaven  to  see  that  she  did  her 
duty  now.  Steadfastly  she  set  her 
mind  upon  it 
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Although  it  was  late  when  she  re- 
tired to  rest  on  the  night  of  their  re- 
turn, the  room  was  yet  in  darkness 
when  she  awoke,  and,  raising  herself 
on  her  elbow,  struck  a  match  to  see 
the  time  by  the  great  silver  watch  sus- 
pended on  the  curtains  behind  her 
head.  "Half-past  four!"  Silas  had  al- 
ready gone  out;  in  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  dawn  would  be  here.  Moved  to- 
ward its  solemn  beauty  by  an  uncon- 
trollable and  unusual  Impulse,  she  crept 
from  the  bed  and  lifted  the  blind. 

The  steely  gray  light  which  began  to 
cover  the  earth  enveloped  as  in  a  veil 
the  objects  about  her;  perspective  was 
lost  for  Lavlnia  in  the  absence  of  fa- 
miliar coloring.  The  garden  loomed 
vast  and  dim,  the  outhouses  and  barn 
were  unreal,  shadowy,  the  hills  smaller 
yet  less  friendly,  less  dear.  She  stared 
mournfully.  And  as  she  gazed,  a  tiny 
thread  of  sunlight  touched  the  hilltops, 
wavered  over  the  garden,  flashed  an 
exquisite,  momentary  beauty  of  won- 
derful color  over  the  whole  scene,  and 
withdrew  itself  hurriedly,  praying  the 
gray  dawn  to  keep  its  tenancy  secret 
until  it  should  return  in  rightful  place 
amongst  the  slow  procession  of  rays 
sent  out  each  morning  to  herald  the 
approach  of  old  King  Sol. 

Who  shall  say  why  the  coming  of 
this  one  ray  of  light  so  strengthened 
Lavinia'8  spirit?  The  ecstatic  Joy  with 
which  she  viewed  this  flashlight  upon 
her  homeland  did  not  drop  to  or  below 
the  level  of  her  ordinary  outlook — it 
was  succeeded  by  a  serenity  which  had 
not  been  hers  for  days,  and  as  that 
waned,  by  a  gaiety  which  lit  up  her 
eyes  with  hope.  Was  she  not  begin- 
ning her  work  for  Isaac,  could  he  see? 
Hurriedly,  with  guilty  silences  when 
she  thought  she  heard  a  sound,  she 
dressed  herself  and  left  the  room,  car- 
rying her  8 hoe 8  in  her  hand  until  she 
was  past  Lucy's  door  and  half-way 
down  the  passage  leading  to  the  room 
in  which  "the  maiden"  slept.      As  her 


mistress's  knock  resounded  on  the  door 
Lizzie  sprang  up  in  bed  with  a  scared 
expression. 

For  Lavinia  the  moment  was  intense, 
dramatic.  Fifteen  years  had  passed 
since  last  she  had  undertaken  this  duty 
of  awakening  a  sleepy  country  maid- 
servant, and  she  had  satisfaction  now 
— quite  apart  from  the  emphasis  it 
laid  upon  the  position  she  had  resumed 
once  more — in  making  her  authority 
felt  by  the  sharpness  of  her  knock. 
Often  she  had  turned  in  bed  irritably 
at  the  gentleness  of  Lucy's  summons. 
She  had  been  bred  in  a  time  when  it 
was  considered  derogatory  for  a  woman 
to  evince  her  authority  save  by  sharp- 
ness. Now,  as  she  descended  the 
stairs  she  looked  upward,  and  Lucy's 
scared,  incredulous  eyes  met  her. 

"Mother,  what  is  the  matter?" 

As  she  spoke  her  hands  were  busy 
with  her  hair,  twisting  it  into  a  coil  in 
readiness  for  the  emergency  which 
must  have  summoned  her  mother  from 
bed. 

"Go  back  to  bed,  Luce,  'tis  thy  turn 
fur  a  little  rest;  I— I  be  feelin'  extra 
well  this  mornln'!" 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!" 
The  soft  thud  thud  of  bare  feet  on  the 
shining  oilcloth  emphasized  the  words. 
Lucy  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  Lavlnia's 
shoulder:  "Dearie,  the  clock  has  only 
Just  struck  five — you  never  get  up  be- 
fore nine!" 

"Oh,  but  I  must,  Luce!"  Lavlnia 
turned  upon  the  girl  half-desperately, 
her  eyes  filled  with  a  mute  entreaty 
which  won  her  cause  far  more  elo- 
quently than  words.  .  *I  cant  stay  in 
bed,  now." 

"What'll  you  do,  then?" 

"Dust   an*   cook   th'   breakfast " 

irritation  rose  in  her  voice  as  she  noted 
the  concern  In  Lucy's  face, — "bless  me, 
child,"  she  ended,  "doan't  'ee  think  T 
can  do  that  much?" 

"You're  not  strong,  dear " 

"Yes,  I  be,  zo  strong's  strong;  any- 
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way,  I  be  goin'  to  do  'ut.  Get  thee 
back  to  bed,  chield;  I'll  call  thee  when 
'tis  time." 

Something  compelling  In  the  elder 
woman's  speech  and  manner,  even 
though  her  white  face  and  trembling 
figure  belied  her  boast,  made  Lucy  re- 
turn again  to  her  own  room.  She 
dressed  as  quickly  as  she  could  and 
followed  her  mother  to  the  kitchen, 
watching  miserably  the  fulfilment  of 
duties  that  had  been  her  own  by  hands 
too  little  fitted  for  such  by  disuse  and 
weakness.  She  felt — she,  capable 
Lucy  Gallop— as  a  girl  will  who,  un- 
accustomed to  domestic  routine, 
watches  the  efforts  of  a  slovenly  maid, 
herself  powerless  to  correct  her  errors. 
Triumph,  short-lived,  but  unmistak- 
ably hers,  followed  upon  one  of  La- 
vlnia's  efforts.  To  make  way  for  the 
frying-pan  she  tried  to  lift  the  heavy 
crock  of  "pig's  food"  which  stood  wait- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  grate,  and  suc- 
ceeded only  at  the  cost  of  overpower- 
ing faintness:  white  and  nerveless,  she 
sank  down  on  the  settle. 

Lucy  tended  her  eagerly.  They  two 
were  alone  in  the  kitchen;  the  sound 
of  Lizzie  sweeping  the  carpet  in  the 
distant  parlor — used  on  the  previous 
night  in  honor  of  their  return — mingled 
with  the  words  she  crooned  to  her 
mother.  But  outside  in  the  yard  came 
the  noise  of  clattering  feet,  acting  upon 
Lavinia  better  than  any  restorative. 
She  raised  herself  hastily. 

"Say  nought,"  she  commanded  her 
daughter.  "They  be  back  from  milk- 
ing." 

Silas  noticed  nothing  unusual  as  he 
came  in  at  the  back-door,  scraped  his 
boots  on  the  iron  mat  and  wiped  them 
on  the  bits  of  old  sacking  lying  near, 
then  washed  his  stained  and  greasy 
hands,  drying  them  on  the  roller-towel 
while  he  continued  his  orders  to  the 
boy  who  was  driving  to  Oxonford  Sta- 
tion with  the  milk. 
"An'  thee  can  tell  th'  station-master 


as  how  there  be  dree  'empties'  missing: 
the  folk  at  th*  dairy  say  they've  sent 
'em  off,  zo  'ut  cant  be  their  fault, — 
th'  cans  mus'  be  somewheres  a'tween 
here  an'  Randelfleury.  He's  to  look 
fur  'em  an'  send  'em  along  to  here 
sharp,  or  I'll  be  writin'  f  th'  Company." 
"Yes,  zur!" 

Silas  dropped  the  towel  and  came 
striding  up  the  steps  and  on  through 
the  kitchen,  a  smile  on  his  face  above 
the  lines  of  weariness.    Lucy  moved 
forward   to  the   table   hurriedly   and 
busied  herself  mashing  cold  potatoes, 
summoning  up  her  courage  to  return 
the  smile  which  she  knew  was  donned 
expressly  for  her:  it  was  not  smilingly 
that  Silas  went  about  his  duties  in 
these  days  since  Isaac's  death. 
"Marnin',  my  maid!" 
"Good  morning,  father!" 
She  felt  a  traitress  as  she  kissed 
him,    shielding    with    her    figure    the 
smaller,  slighter  one  of  her  mother  be- 
hind her  frying  the  bacon,  yet  she  was 
much  relieved  when  he  passed  on  Into 
the  inner  room  and  sat  down  in  his 
chair  by  the  fire,  waiting  until  break- 
fast was  ready. 
Agitatedly  she  turned  to  Lavinia. 
'Mother,  do  'ee  go  back  to  bed  now, 
do  'ee!    You  must  be  tired,  yon  could 
sleep   now,   and   I'll  bring  yon  your 

breakfast " 

But  Lavinia  turned  on  her  with  dig- 
nity. 

"  'Tl8  good  of  thee,  my  dear,  bnt  I 
ha'  been  Invalid  long  enough!"  Tak- 
ing up  the  dish  of  bacon  to  prevent 
further  words,  she  marched  into  the 
sitting-room. 

She  was  so  full  of  her  motive  for 
once  again  undertaking  her  household 
tasks,  that  she  failed  at  first  to  notice 
Silas's  manner  to  her.  Gentle,  caress- ' 
ing  he  always  was,  but  now  there  was 
a  bewilderment,  a  hurt  anxiety  fol- 
lowing his  words  as  a  shadow  follows 
a  pedestrian:  it  was  as  If  the  sadness 
which  hung  over  him  because  of  Isaac's 
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death  descended  the  more  heavily  that 
she  no  longer  needed  such  care  as  he 
delighted  to  give  her.  As  the  meal  pro- 
ceeded, even  through  her  exalted  ab- 
sorption she  became  aware  that  all  was 
not  as  usual.  She  looked  at  her  hus- 
band keenly.  Against  the  background 
of  brown  wall  and  wood  he  looked 
gaunt  and  haggard.  The  frayed  edges 
of  his  working-coat,  his  creased  and 
stained  collar,  seemed  somehow  to  be  a 
part  of  him.  She  had  been  used  to  con- 
gratulate herself  that  whatever  Silas 
wore,  he  himself  stood  out  distinctively 
from  his  clothes.  Added  tenderness 
toward  him  because  of  the  bereavement 
which  had  affected  this  alteration 
made  her  rise  and  carry  his  third  cup 
of  tea  around  the  table  to  him. 

44  'Vinla!"  His  voice  held  a  shocked 
remonstrance.  She  stood  beside  him, 
one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  smiling  ten- 
derly into  his  face. 

"I've  mfl.de  it  very  zweet!" 

"Zweet?" 

"Yes."  She  took  up  the  teaspoon 
and  stirred  his  tea  for  him.  Then 
half -play  fully  she  lifted  the  cup  to  his 
lips. 

Silas  raised  his  arm  irritably,  he 
could  not  drink  just  then  and  suddenly 
the  china  lay  smashed  on  the  floor  be- 
tween them. 

Lucy  sprang  up  and  began  to  gather 
the  pieces  together.  Silas  uttered  an 
exclamation  almost  of  satisfaction. 

"There,  there,  my  woman,"  he  said, 
putting  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist 
and  guiding  her  away  from  the  table 
and  across  the  room  to  the  sofa;  "I 
knowed  thee  warn't  strong  enough  fur 
doin'  all  this;  'taint  right  fur  thee  to 
get  up  fur  breakfus',  dearie.  Lucy  and 
I  can  manage" 

The  pallor  of  her  face  as  he  spoke 
alarmed  him.  He  brought  her  hot  tea 
from  the  table  and  coaxed  her  to  drink; 
then  he  cut  delicate  shreds  of  bread 
and  butter  and  fed  her,  crumb  by 
crumb.    As  the  color  crept  back  to  her 


cheeks,  his  volubility,  almost  his  gai- 
ety, broke  from  him  irresistibly. 

"There,  woman  dear,  I  do  know  what 
to  do  fur  thee,"  he  said.  "Th'  sofa's 
th'  bestest  pl&ice  fur  thee  now  along." 
And  Lucy,  returning  to  the  room  after 
taking  the  broken  pieces  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  exclaimed  approvingly,  "You  do 
look  better,  mother!" 

Some  of  her  usual  manner  had  re- 
turned to  her;  she  spoke  now,  not  as 
the  daughter  of  a  capable  woman,  but 
gently,  as  one  speaks  to  a  child:  it  was 
as  if  she  recovered  the  command  of 
their  household  once  more  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief.  Yet  nothing  could  have 
been  more  tender,  more  loving,  than 
her  manner. 

Lavinia  lay  still  for  a  time,  allowing 
her  husband  to  minister  to  her,  and 
thinking,  thinking.  Perhaps  not  con- 
secutively: it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
argue  logically  from  the  events  of  the 
past,  to  see  from  them  how  disagree- 
ably this  sudden  change  of  attitude  on 
her  side  must  affect  those  around  her, 
conservative,  narrow  as  they  were. 
She  relied,  as  untutored,  primitive  na- 
tures must  rely,  only  upon  feeling. 
Life  was  at  a  deadlock.  All  the  hope 
which  had  urged  her  onward  was  qui- 
escent, nascent,— it  lay  waiting  for  the 
revivifying  word. 

When  Silas  put  on  his  smock,  and 
with  a  cheery  parting  smile  for  her 
went  out  to  his  work,  Lavinia  roused 
herself  and  dragged  slowly,  step  by 
step,  up  the  stairs  after  her  daughter. 

"Lucy,  I'll  help  thee  mflke  th'  beds!" 

And  in  spite  of  the  girl's  protest  she 
took  her  share  in  the  work,  shaking  the 
enormous  feather-beds  to  the  fluffy 
roundness  which  is  the  pride  of  a  Som- 
ersetshire housewife's  heart,  spreading 
the  counterpanes  over  blankets  and 
snowy  pillows,  drawing  the  curtains 
round  the  whole  in  that  secluded  pri- 
vacy which  is  so  unhygienic.  Then  she 
sat  exhausted  and  trembling  on  the 
chair  at  the  stairhead.     Behind  her  the 
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staircase  window,  giving  on  to  the 
yard,  let  in  the  cheerful  noises  of  farm 
life.  A  hen  ran  clucking  wildly  from 
one  outhouse  to  another,  pursued  by  a 
stray  and  mischievous  dog;  the  whin- 
nying of  a  horse  out  in  the  home  pas* 
ture  was  carried  on  the  vagrant  breeze; 
outside  the  dairy  Lizzie  scoured  the 
churns  and  milk  tins  with  more  regard 
for  cleanliness  than  quiet;  near  at  hand 
in  her  own  bedroom  Lucy  was  busy 
dusting.  Lavinia  herself  was  the  only 
useless  being  amongst  them  all.  Tears 
gathered  slowly  in  her  sunken  blue 
eyes  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks:  in  the 
realization  of  this  she  felt  very  old.  Yet 
age  had  not  taken  hold  of  her  limbs 
or  her  brain;  weak  she  might  be,  trem- 
ulous with  pain  and  unwonted  exertion, 
but  hopeless  through  infirmity,  no: 
even  as  the  tears  fell,  a  new  resolution 
formed  in  her  brain. 

Rising,  she  crept  softly,  slowly,  along 
the  passage  to  the  door  of  the  room 
which  had  been  Isaac's. 

But  to  her  inflamed  Imagination  the 
past  was  as  the  present.  As  once  be- 
fore she  had  been  to  Isaac  upon  her 
husband's  suggestion,  asking  his  ad- 
vice, giving  him  the  casting  vote,  so 
now  she  came  upon  her  own. 

"Isaac?"  she  questioned  softly,  "mus' 
I  go  on  workin',  or  mus*  I  leave  ut;  'tis 
fur  thee,  dearie, — thee  mus'  know. 
Thy  vather  doan't  seem  t'  like  ut  fur 
me  to  work,  but "  In  the  unfin- 
ished sentence  all  the  retribution  which 
had  come  to  her  with  Isaac's  death 
rang  mournfully  through  the  silent 
room.  Listening  to  it,  she  sat  down 
on  the  bed,  her  face  turned  towards 
the  window,  seeing  nothing  of  the 
pretty,  prim  garden,  where  the  daffo- 
dils were  showing  yellow  in  the 
warmer  sunlight,   only  aware   of  her 
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boy's  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  her  In  the 
tender,  inquiring  way  he  had  kept  for 
her;  sure,  although  she  yet  knew  that 
he  was  dead,  that  by  lifting  her  hand 
she  would  feel  once  more  his  curly 
hair,  once  more  receive  a  warm  press- 
ure from  his  wasted  fingers.  When 
had  he  not  shielded  her,  helped  her? 
Her  thoughts  groped  blindly  around 
him  in  any  attitude  save  that  of  a  pro- 
tector. "'Twouldn't  be  nat'ral,"  she 
said  quietly.  Had  he  not  died  alone? 
She  had  a  feeling  that  even  in  dying 
he  had  chosen  the  part  that  would  hurt 
her  least,  had  drawn  his  last  breath 
alone  rather  than  rouse  her,  condemn- 
ing her  so,  by  the  retribution  of  mem- 
ory, to  an  inactive  life  that  her  awak- 
ened conscience  now  despised.  Not 
by  words,  but  through  memories  of  life 
they  had  shared,  Isaac  was  giving  her 
his  answer.  A  sob  rose  in  her  throat, 
a  sudden  desire  for  air  became  essen- 
tial; she  leant  over  the  window-ledge, 
crying  and  calling,  calling  wildly  for 
Isaac!  Isaac!  Isaac!  Then  in  the  lull 
which  comes  even  in  maddest  grief 
she  stopped  wailing,  and  the  echo  from 
the  hills  took  up  the  sound.  And  to 
her  tortured  senses  it  was  not  the  repe- 
tition of  her  boy's  name  which  cooed 
back,  soft  and  clear,  across  the  green 
country.  A  direct  command,  an  an- 
swer to  her  question,  came  from 
heaven. 

"Lie  back!  He  back!  lie  back!" 

Lavinia  turned  softly  and  left  the 
room.  When  Silas  returned  she  lay 
in  her  old  place  on  the  sofa. 

"My  dearie,"  he  said,  "this— be  real 
nat'ral;  doan't  'ee  rise  up  now — lie 
back!" 

In  his  voice  she  heard  the  echo  of 
another. 

Isaac  had  spoken. 
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There  was  a  growing  tendency  a 
short  time  back  to  confuse  telepho- 
tography, or  the  photography  of  ob- 
jects at  a  distance,  with  phototele- 
graphy, or  the  transmission  of  a 
photographic  image  between  distant 
points  by  means  of  electricity.  Hap- 
pily the  Patent  Office  has  laid  down  the 
law  on  the  subject  by  adopting  telepho- 
tography and  phototelegraphy  as  dis- 
tinct and  definite  classifications,  and 
the  confusion,  although  it  still  exists,  is 
not  likely  to  last.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd if  it  did,  for  telephotography  has 
been  an  accepted  term  in  the  sense 
noted  above  for  nearly  a  score  of  years, 
and  is  sufficiently  accurate  etymologi- 
cal ly  to  satisfy  all  but  purists.  Dis- 
missing this  point,  another  preliminary 
word  may  be  given  to  the  difference 
between  telephotography  and  ordinary 
photography.  In  the  latter  the  lenses 
used  are  of  relatively  short  focal 
length,  giving  at  relatively  short  dis- 
tances a  wide  angle  of  view,  and  a 
very  small  image  of  the  object  or  ob- 
jects photographed.  If  one  photo- 
graphs with  the  ordinary  lens  an  ob- 
ject a  long  way  off,  it  appears  as  a 
mere  speck  unless  a  very  long  focus 
lens  indeed  is  used.  And  good  long 
focus  photographic  lenses  of  the' ordi- 
nary type  are  very  costly,  and  neces- 
sitate an  equally  long  camera  exten- 
sion. 

That  is  where  the  telephoto  lens 
comes  in.  It  is  to  the  ordinary  pho- 
tographic lens  what  the  telescope  Is  to 
the  ordinary  eye,  and  indeed  it  does 
more  than  most  telescopes.  For  not 
only  does  it  produce  a  larger  image 
on  the  focussing  screen,  but  It  accom- 
plishes this  without  the  need  for  any 
proportionately  long  camera  extension, 
and  the  scale  of  magnification  can  be 
varied  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
average  telescope  "paneratic"  eyepiece. 
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In  its  simplest  form  the  telephoto  lens 
is  a  wonderful  little  instrument,  and 
the  more  elaborate  models  are  beautiful 
examples  of  optical  efficiency.  Essen- 
tially every  telephoto  lens  is  the  same, 
consisting  of  a  "positive"  and  a  "nega- 
tive" element.  The  former  is  usually 
an  ordinary  photographic  lens,  the  lat- 
ter a  lens  like  that  which  forms  the 
eyepiece  of  an  opera-glass.  These 
two  are  mounted  so  that  the  separation 
can  be  varied,  and,  by  varying  the 
separation  and  the  camera  extension  as 
well,  the  degree  of  magnification  can 
be  altered  to  suit  the  photographer's 
purpose. 

The  convenience  of  the  operator  is 
still  further  studied  by  this  accommo- 
dating instrument^  In  an  ordinary  pho- 
tographic lens  what  are  known  as  the 
back  and  equivalent  foci  are  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same.  That  is,  with  a 
lens  of  seven-inch  focus  a  camera  ex- 
tension is  required  of  about  seven 
inches.  Now  a  telephoto  lens  worked 
at  a  very  high  magnification  may  have 
an  equivalent  focus  of  ten  feet  or  more. 
In  other  words,  it  will  give  the  same 
sized  Image  of  a  distant  object  as 
would  be  given  by  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic lens  of  ten-feet  focus,  assuming 
one  had  the  necessary  thousands 
wherewith  to  induce  an  optician  to 
build  such  an  instrument.  But  the 
back  focus  of  the  telephoto  lens  is  al- 
ways much  less  than  its  equivalent 
focus,  and  consequently,  while  the  lat- 
ter may  be  ten  feet,  the  camera  exten- 
sion may  be  only  twenty  or  thirty 
inches  or  even  less.  Indeed  the  writer 
has  sometimes,  with  a  telephoto  lens 
and  an  ordinary  "half-plate"  camera, 
taken  photographs  which,  if  an  ordi- 
nary lens  had  been  used,  would  have 
necessitated  a  focal  length  of  lens  and 
a  camera  extension  of  twenty  feet. 
But    this    is    freak-work,    outside   the 
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limit  of  scientific  or  practical  require- 
ment. 

If  the  telepboto  lens  gave  precisely 
the  same  results,  and  were  as  easy  to 
use  as  the  ordinary  photographic  lens, 
few  photographers  would  be  without  it. 
But  it  has  certain  disadvantages,  some 
of  which  are  being  gradually  removed, 
while  others  appear  to  be  inherent  op- 
tical defects.  Except  at  low  magnifi- 
cations the  definition  given  by  a  tele: 
photo  lens  is  not  equal  to  that  given 
by  an  ordinary  high-class  lens  of  the 
same  focal  length.  Also,  as  the 
amount  of  light  passed  is  greatly  de- 
creased by  the  introduction  of  the 
"negative"  element,  the  telephoto  lens 
is  relatively  a  slow  lens.  Indeed  the 
ordinary  rule  for  exposure  is  that  the 
exposure  which  would  be  necessary  if 
the  front  or  "positive"  lens  were  used 
alone  must  be  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  the  magnifications.  If  the  magnifi- 
cation is  ten  or  twelve  diameters,  in- 
stantaneous telephotography  becomes 
hopelessly  impossible.  But,  both  as 
regards  definition  and  shortness  of  ex- 
posure, the  telephoto  lens,  if  properly 
handled,  will  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
even  experts  seemed  to  think  possible 
a  few  years  ago. 

But  it  is  in  regard  to  doubtful  fa- 
cility of  working  that  telephotography 
has  been,  and  still  to  some  extent  is, 
unpopular.  Until  lately  It  has  not 
been  sufficiently  well  understood  that, 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  out  of 
a  telephoto  lens,  whether  in  focussing 
or  exposure,  it  is  necessary  to  affix  to  it 
a  long  hood  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing internal  reflections  from  the  sur- 
faces of  the  lenses.  Without  this 
simple  adjunct  telephotography  is  gen- 
erally a  heart-breaking  performance,  in 
which  a  weak  elusive  image  appears 
on  the  focussing  screen,  and  a  flat, 
loggy  negative  is  the  ultimate  result 
With  a  properly  adjusted  hood  telepho- 
tography becomes  nearly  as  easy  as 
ordinary   photography,   and   telephoto- 


graphs  at  fairly  high  magnifications 
can  be  readily  obtained  which  will 
stand  enlargement,  and  are  otherwise 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
sun-pictures. 

One  needs  to  dwell  on  these  some- 
what  technical  details  because,  when 
once  it  is  made  clear  that  telephotogra- 
phy is  not  difficult,  and  that  the  tele- 
photo lens,  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite 
an  Inexpensive  instrument,  does  its 
work  satisfactorily,  there  is  not  much 
scope  or  necessity  for  expatiating  on 
the  new  power  thus  placed  in  the  pho- 
tographer's hands.  Of  the  uses  of 
telephotography  several  are  quite  ob- 
vious. It  is  clearly  to  the  advantage 
.  of  a  photographer,  for  instance,  who 
has  climbed  to  a  goodly  eminence,  to  be 
able  to  take  a  succession  of  interesting 
pictures  without  stirring  a  foot, 
whereas  with  the  ordinary  lens  he 
might,  before  resuming  a  weary  march 
down  dale  and  again  up  hill,  be  able  to 
take  at  most  one  or  two  flat  and  un- 
convincing "general  views."  In  Al- 
pine climbing  this  facility  assumes  new 
Importance,  since  the  skilful  telephoto- 
grapher  is  often  enabled  to  map  out 
for  the  benefit  of  future  climbers  the 
approach  to  new  peaks  which  he  him- 
self has  not  time  or  inclination  to  at- 
tempt 

The  extent  to  which  telephotography 
may  eventually  become  serviceable  for 
naval  and  military  purposes  can  hardly 
be  gauged  at  present  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  It  is  thought  by  experts 
that,  in  any  case,  for  siege  work  its  use- 
fulness would  be  such  that  a  proper 
military  telephotographic  equipment 
ought  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  special  preparations  for  the  at- 
tack or  defence  of  fortresses.  Already 
the  School  of  Military  Engineering  at 
Chatham  has  taken  some  steps  in  this 
direction,  and  very  possibly  during  the 
ensuing  summer  military  telephotogra- 
phy may  be  the  subject  of  some  pro- 
gressive and  practical  experiments,    In 
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balloon  work  the  necessity  for  compar- 
atively long  exposures  except  at  low 
magnifications  is  an  obstacle  to  the  use 
of  the  telephoto  lens  in  cases  where 
the  problem  is  to  show  guns  at  about 
five  miles'  range.  But  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct probability  that,  thanks  to  the  In- 
creased definition  which  Is  being  ob- 
tained, and  which  permits  considerable 
subsequent  enlargement,  the  use  of 
ponderous  long  focus  lenses  in  balloons 
will  soon  be  discontinued,  and  a  care- 
fully designed  telephotographic  appara- 
tus installed  in  every  airship  employed 
in  observation  work. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  great  fu- 
ture before  telephotography  in  the 
Navy  and  among  yachtsmen;  but  here, 
again,  a  special  equipment  Is  necessary 
to  secure  instantaneous  results.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  sea  mists  ren- 
der the  telephoto  lens  useless,  but  who 
cannot  call  to  mind  occasions  when 
from  a  ship's  deck  objects  on  the  coast- 
line perhaps  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant are  defined  with  exquisite  clear- 
ness, and  can  be  readily  "sorted  out" 
with  even  a  low  power  glass?  An  or- 
dinary photograph  In  such  circum- 
stances is  useless,  but  a  telephotograph 
at  from  six  to  eight  magnifications 
may  prove  a  permanent  record  of  the 
greatest  interest  or  utility,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

When  we  add  to  the  above  the  valu- 
able assistance  which  telephotography 
can  lend  to  the  naturalist,  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  engineer — to  say  nothing 
of  its  ability  to  render  Press  photogra- 
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phy  much  less  of  a  glaring  nuisance  to 
public  characters  than  it  is  under  ordi- 
nary conditions — it  will  be  abundantly 
clear  that  the  telephoto  lens  must  be 
taken  seriously,  and  is  well  worth  a 
little  extra  trouble  in  mastering  its  pe- 
culiarities.     It    has    suffered    in    the 
past  from  being  exploited  before  it  was 
properly  understood,   and  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance   at    once    melancholy    and, 
from    some    standpoints,    satisfactory, 
that  magnificent  telephoto  lenses  can 
sometimes   be   picked    up   secondhand 
for  a  mere  song.      But  now  that  the 
main  difficulties  in  connection  with  tele- 
photography have  been  removed,  and 
its    principles    are    being    elucidated, 
there  Is  no  question  that  this  useful 
and  fascinating  study  is  on  the  high 
road  to  a  real  and  lasting  popularity. 
Some    reference    is    due    to   the    men 
whose  work  in  the  past  has  given  tele- 
photography in  the  present  a  chance 
of  attaining  a  really  important  position 
in  the  field  of  practical  science.      The 
late  Thomas  Dallmeyer  will  always  be 
regarded  In  this  country  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  telephoto  lens.       His  was  the 
first  practical  Instrument  placed  on  the 
market  some  seventeen  years  ago,  but 
Miethe  and  Stelnheil  were  also  very 
early  workers  in  the  same  field.     Other 
leading  opticians,  Zeiss,   Goerz,  Beck, 
and  Voigtliinder,  have  made  telephoto 
lenses  for  some  years  past,  and  this 
year  Messrs.  Boss  have  added  a  new 
series  to  their  other  well-known  optical 
productions. 


PAKA  THE  CAT. 
Translated  from  Swahili  by  Captain  C.  H.  Stioand 

This  Is  the  story  of  Paka  the  cat. 

If  there  are  three  or  four  men  walk- 
ing along  and  only  one  woman,  the  cat 
will  turn  aside  from  the  men  and  fol- 
low the  one  woman. 


Now,  the  reason  for  this  is  the  story 
I  am  telling  you. 

In  the  beginning  Paka  sat  in  the 
bush,  till  one  day  she  felt  the  pain  of 
hunger. 
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So  she  came  down  to  the  shore,  and 
there  she  met  a  serval  who  was  hunt- 
ing the  crabs  of  the  shore.  So  Paka 
went  up  to  the  serval  and  said  "Good 
morning";  and  the  serval  said,  "Who 
are  you?" 

"It  Is  I— Paka." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  follow  you  about  and  so 
get  food." 

So  the  serval  said,  "Very  good,  then. 
Here,  eat  these  crabs." 

So  Paka  ate  of  the  crabs,  and  she 
followed  the  serval  many  days. 

Till  one  day  there  came  a  leopard 
and  fought  with  the  serval  and  killed 
him. 

So  Paka  thought  in  her  heart:  "Now, 
this  one  was  not  a  manly  one:  he  who 
Is  the  man  is  the  leopard."  So  Paka 
went  up  to  the  leopard  and  saluted 
him,  "Good  morning." 

So  the  leopard  said,  "And  who  are 
you?" 

"It  is  I— Paka." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  follow  you  about  and  get 
food." 

So  the  leopard  said,  "Very  good. 
Here,  eat  of  this  serval." 

So  Paka  followed  the  leopard  many 
days  and  many  weeks. 

Till  one  day  came  a  lion  and  he  fell 
on  the  leopard  and  killed  him. 

So  Paka  thought  in  her  heart:  "Now, 
this  one  also  was  not  a  manly  one:  he 
who  is  the  man  is  the  lion." 

So  she  went  to  the  lion  and  said, 
"Good  morning." 

And  the  lion  said,  "Who  are  you?" 

"It  Is  I— Paka." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

So  Paka  said,  "I  want  to  follow  you 
about  that  you  may  give  me  food." 

So  the  lion  said,  "Then  eat  of  this 
leopard." 

So  Paka  ate  of  the  leopard,  and  she 
followed  the  lion  for  many  weeks  and 
many  months,  till  one  day  there  came 
an  elephant. 


And  the  elephant  came  and  struck 
the  lion  with  his  trunk  and  the  lion 
died. 

So  Paka  said  in  her  heart:  "Now  this 
one,  too,  was  not  a  manly  one:  he  who 
is  the  man  is  the  elephant" 

So  Paka  went  and  greeted  the  ele- 
phant, "Good  morning." 

The  elephant  said,  "And  who  are 
you?" 

"It  is  I— Paka." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  follow  you  about  that  you 
may  give  me  food." 

So  the  elephant  said,  "Then  eat  of 
this  lion." 

So  Paka  ate  of  the  lion,  and  she  fol- 
lowed the  elephant  for  many  months 
and  many  days. 

Till  one  day  came  a  man;  and  that 
son  of  Adam  came  and  he  took  his 
matchlock  and  fired. 

And  he  hit  the  elephant  and  the  ele- 
phant ran  away. 

After  running  a  long  way  he  fell 
down,  and  that  son  of  Adam  came  and 
he  fired  again  and  again  until  the  ele- 
phant was  finished  and  he  died. 

Now  Paka  said:  "Behold,  he  also  was 
not  a  manly  one:  he  who  is  the  man  is 
the  son  of  Adam." 

So  Paka  went  up  and  saluted  him, 
saying,  "Good  morning.** 

And  the  man  said,  "Who  are  you?" 

"It  is  I— Paka." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

*'l  want  to  follow  you  about  that  yon 
may  give  me  food." 

So  the  man  said,  "Then  eat  of  the 
elephant." 

So  Paka  stayed  with  the  man  and 
ate  of  the  elephant,  while  he  was  cut- 
ting out  the  tusks. 

When  the  man  had  finished  cutting 
out  the  tusks  he  wended  his  way  home 
and  came  to  his  village. 

Now,  that  man  had  two  wires,  and 
the  one  he  loved  and  the  other  he  loved 
not. 

So  he  came  first  to  the  boose  of  her 
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whom  he  loved  not,  that  he  might  stay 
a  short  time  and  go  to  the  house  of  her 
whom  he  loved. 

So  he  came  there  and  greeted  the 
wife  whom  he  loved  not,  and  straight- 
way went  on  to  the  house  of  her  whom 
he  loved. 

When  he  had  come  there  he  said  to 
her:  "Oh,  my  wife  whom  I  love,  I  have 
done  this  on  purpose. 

"I  came  first  to  the  house  of  the 
other  one  that  I  might  come  straight- 
way to  you  whom  I  love,  and  remain 
with  you  a  long  time." 

Now,  the  woman  was  angry  in  that 
he  had  gone  first  to  the  house  of  the 
other,  and  she  said  to  him:  "What 
you  say  is  false!" 

So  she  came  up  to  him  and  struck 
him — pah! 

The  Nation. 


That  man  did  not  do  anything;  he 
turned  round  and  left  the  hut. 

Then  thought  Paka:  "Now,  even  this 
one  is  not  the  manly  one.  Why  does 
he  go  away?  He  who  is  the  man  is 
the  woman." 

So  she  went  up  to  the  woman  and 
said  to  her,  "Good  morning." 

The  woman  said,  "And  who  are 
you?" 

"It  is  I— Paka." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  follow  you  about  that  you 
may  give  me  food." 

So  the  woman  said  to  her,  "Very 
good.      Sit  here  in  my  house." 

Now,  this  is  the  story  of  Paka  the 
cat,  which  comes  from  long  ago,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  a  cat  will  leave 
a  man  and  follow  a  woman. 


THE  GLORY  OF  GORSE. 


There  are  many  flowers  which  be- 
long to  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
and  a  few  which  belong  to  the  after- 
noon. Gorse  in  full  blossom  belongs 
to  continuous  afternoon.  Its  yellow  is 
the  deep  yellow  of  sunlight  and  heat 
The  primrose  sets  among  the  hazel- 
stubs  and  in  the  hedgerow  a  pure,  pale 
yellow  touched  with  the  cold  of  morn- 
ing rain,  as  faint  and  cool  as  light  shin- 
ing through  its  own  crinkled  leaves. 
The  cowslip  jewels  twenty  cups  on  a 
stem  with  a  yellow  glowing  from  emer- 
ald to  fire;  but  she  freshens  her  cups 
in  shadows  and  windy  grass.  But  the 
yellow  of  the  gorse  is  the  spread  splen- 
dor of  flowers  thrusting  into  hot  sun- 
shine, massed  and  bunched  and  crowd- 
ing in  the  heat;  myriads  of  blossoms 
opening  from  buds  wide-mouthed  into 
the  sun.  The  gorse  wants  no  shadow, 
no  leaf  between  its  swelling  petals  and 
the  heat;  it  can  spare  no  green  to  set 
round  its  bloom  but  spikes  and  spines; 
Its  task  is  to  push  its  buds  into  the  hot 


air,  a  hundred  on  half-a-dozen  inches 
of  stem.  No  flowers  crowd  more 
closely;  the  clustering  gold  pea-blos- 
soms clothe  the  bush  like  a  cloud.  A 
common  of  gorse  in  full  flower,  seen 
from  the  distance  of  a  hill,  stretches  in 
the  English  landscape  a  Field  of  the 
Oloth  of  Gold. 

Seen  from  close  at  hand,  gorse- 
bushes  are  a  curious  blend  of  radiant 
flowering  life  and  dead  waste.  The 
gorse  blooms  on  only  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  inches  of  its  stem,  and  the  rest 
of  the  stringy,  writhen  wood  is 
either  covered  with  dead  spines  and 
prickles  and  the  husks  of  last  year's 
seed-pods,  or  has  shed  even  these  and 
twists  down  to  the  root  of  the  bush  as 
bare  as  a  cable.  A  large  clump  of 
gorse,  however  superbly  brilliant  with 
blossom  it  may  be  on  the  outside, 
within  is  a  cavern  of  strange  and  un- 
lovely nakedness.  The  spines  and 
shards  of  last  year  have  crumbled  and 
rotted  into  a  dull,  gray-brown  floor  on 
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which  no  seed  will  root  and  no  creeper 
will  run.  You  peer  through  the  twisted, 
thwarted  stems  into  dusky  darknesses 
and  recesses  of  decay.  From  a  dozen 
yards  away,  the  bushes  shine  as  if 
they  should  be  palaces  for  all  elfland, 
to  blow  their  faint  horns  and  ride  on 
rabbits  about  the  woody  pillars  that 
hold  up  those  roofs  and  domes  of  blos- 
som. But  Moth  and  Mustardseed 
would  never  dance  over  the  prickles. 
Puck  would  wear  moccasins.  The 
one  woodland  creature  whom  the  thick- 
est and  hollowest  gorse  clumps  suit  is 
the  fox.  He  likes  gorse  which  horses 
and  cattle  and  sheep  have  eaten  down 
close  year  after  year,  so  that  it  has 
bunched  and  thickened  where  they 
have  bitten,  and  at  last  has  closed  to- 
gether to  make  a  solid  roof  and  walls, 
with  a  door  where  he  pleases.  Then 
he  can  creep  in  full-fed  and  curl  up 
and  sleep  comfortably.  Rain  cannot 
wet  him,  and  wind  cannot  chill  him, 
and  if  the  hounds  come  that  way  he 
can  see  all  round  him  to  dodge  and  run. 
Nothing  makes  such  a  good  covert  for 
foxes  as  gorse,  from  the  huntsman's 
point  of  view  as  well  as  the  fox's.  In 
covert  with  very  thick  undergrowth, 
although  the  fox  may  be  just  as  likely 
to  be  at  home,  he  may  possibly  not  be 
able  to  push  his  way  out  before  the 
hounds,  and  so  many  come  to  an  un- 
happy end  without  giving  a  run  at  all. 
But  gorse  coverts  which  are  thick 
enough  and  closely  enough  roofed  in 
by  the  branches  to  make  ideal  homes 
for  foxes  are  only  really  beautiful 
when  in  flower.  They  are  too  dense 
to  allow  other  plants  and  bushes  to 
blossom  on  them,  and  so  to  vary  their 
dark,  spiny  green.  A  common  is 
broken  and  trodden  by  perpetual  traf- 
fic, by  ponies  wandering  wild,  by  gip- 
sies, children  looking  for  primroses  and 
blackberries,  goats  pegged  out  to 
browse,  and  a  hundred  other  feet  and 
hands  and  mouths;  and  on  a  common, 
although  the  gorse  is  not  such  a  contin- 


uous level  of  crowding  blossom  in  May, 
the  clumps  stand  more  gracefully  in 
settings  of  other  shrubs  and  trees. 

On  a  common  where  gorse  grows  at 
random  with  bracken  and  heather, 
birch  and  dwarf  oak  and  blackthorn 
and  bramble,  the  setting  can  be  curi- 
ously distinct.  The  yellow-sheeted 
bushes  stand  up  out  of  a  floor  as  dark 
and  sere  almost  as  in  December.  The 
bracken  has  not  yet  pushed  up  its 
curled  brown  shepherds'  crooks,  which 
the  June  sun  will  uncoil  and  straighten 
out  into  tiny  masts  and  spars  of  green. 
It  lies  sprawling  and  flat,  beaten  down 
by  wind  and  rain  into  brown  and  sod- 
den pulp  or  hanging  eight  feet  above 
the  ground  high  and  dry  among  the 
gorse-flowers,  where  it  has  thrust  up 
its  fronds  in  the  strength  of  August, 
and  has  been  left  to  swing  without  a 
stem  below  it  through  the  winter.  In 
the  sunnier,  drier  glades  and  clearings 
the  ling  has  just  set  its  dots  of  fresh, 
budding  green  on  last  year's  sun-dark- 
ened shoots;  its  gray,  faded  bells  still 
rustle  in  a  stir  of  wind.  Here  and 
there  the  young  grass  has  won  its  way 
through  the  frost-rotted  bents  and 
tangles,  and  pricks  up  new  lances  and 
spear-heads,  close  and  thin.  Of  the 
contrasted  colors  of  trees  and  bushes, 
nothing  is  more  delicate  than  the  white 
embroidery  of  the  blackthorn,  side  by 
side  with  the  solid  richness  of  the  clus- 
tered gorse;  but  the  gayest  and  dainti- 
est leaves  are  those  of  the  birches, 
which  have  shaken  out  their  catkins 
into  the  tiniest  and  thinnest  ropes  of 
flower,  and  over  the  catkins  spread  a 
haze  of  the  lightest  young  leaves  in  all 
the  woodland.  The  contrast  is  between 
leaf  and  leaflessness,  for  the  gorse,  ex- 
cept at  certain  stages,  has  no  leaves  at 
all:  it  merely  crowds  its  thin,  fluted 
stems  with  thousands  of  spikes,  brown 
tipped  and  as  sharp  and  transparent  as 
a  wasp's  sting.  The  gorse  from  seed- 
ling to  flower  is  a  curiously  undecided 
plant,  for  all  its  merciless  spines.    Un- 
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counted  years  ago  It  was  not  gorse  or 
furze  at  all  as  we  know  it,  but  broom, 
or  descended  from  some  broomlike  an- 
cestor. It  begins  life  like  a  broom 
now,  and  the  seedling  thrusts  up  trefoil 
leaves  just  as  the  broom  does.  Then 
it  decides  that  mere  leaves  are  not 
safe,  and  changes  them  gradually  into 
spikes  which  would  prick  a  sheep's  or 
cow's  nose,  and  teach  it  to  leave  gorse 
seedlings  alone.  When  the  gorse  gets 
older,  it  does  not  mind  the  end  of  its 
branches  being  eaten.  On  the  full- 
grown  bush,  when  the  sap  is  running 
strongly  in  the  spring,  it  studs  a  num- 
ber of  the  branches  with  what  look 
like  the  tenderest  of  green  buds.  If 
these  are  opened,  the  spines  will  be 
found  nestling  soft  and  small  behind 
folded  leaflets,  each  eventually  to  de- 
velop into  a  forbidding  spike,  but 
while  young  quite  eatable.  The 
branches  which  carry  leaf-buds  carry 
fewer  flower-buds,  and  so,  while  they 
are  eaten,  the  flowers  remain  to  ripen 
into  seeds  and  begin  the  cycle  all  over 
again.  But  the  cycle  of  the  gorse- 
plant  is  less  determined  than  that  of 
other  plants,  which  depend  on  and 
change  with  the  changing  season.  At 
almost  any  season  of  the  year  gorse 
can  be  found  in  its  various  stages  of 
flower, — slender,  delicate  green  buds; 
unopened  yellow  buds;  buds  half 
opened,  creeping  like  canary-colored 
snails  out  of  black-haired  shells;  full 
flowers  waiting  for  bees  to  light  on 
them  and  open  them  wide,  showering 
pollen  about  their  guest's  head  for  him 
to  carry  away  with  him  to  other  wait- 
ing flowers.  That  may  happen  in  any 
month  when  bees  are  on  the  wing  and 
gorse  is  in  flower.  But  the  true  cycle 
of  the  plant  begins  in  August  with  an 
explosion.     The  ripened  seed-pod  parts 
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with  a  crackle,  and  sends  the  seeds 
spinning  out  like  shrapnel  to  start  their 
own  life,  if  they  can  and  where  they 
can. 

The  gorse  has  made  its  proverb, — 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  homeliest  of 
all.  "When  the  gorse  is  out  of  flower 
kissing' s  out  of  season"  is  the  directer, 
Southern  version  of  the  Scottish  "When 
the  furze  is  in  bloom,  my  love's  in 
tune."  The  place  of  the  flower  in  the 
history  of  botany  was  given  it  by  the 
greatest  botanist  of  all.  The  gorse 
does  not  flower  in  the  Northern  cold 
of  Sweden,  and  Linnaeus,  who  had 
never  seen  the  glory  of  the  blossom  in 
his  own  country,  saw  it  first  on  an 
English  common,  and  fell  on  his  knees 
to  thank  God  for  the  sight  of  so  much 
beauty.  A  Northern  Scot  might  do  the 
same,  for  it  is  only  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates of  Scottish  counties  that  the 
gorse  blossoms  as  it  does  in  England, 
and  even  where  it  glows  in  Ayrshire  or 
Aberdeenshire  with  the  glory  of  a  Sur- 
rey common,  it  lacks  the  Southern  bird. 
A  gorse  common  is  the  home  of  many 
singing  birds,— of  the  whitethroat,  with 
his  half  unmusical  jarring;  the  yellow- 
hammer,  chirping  his  summery  mono- 
tone; and  the  whinchat,  balancing  on  a 
scrubby  stem.  But  the  bird  of  the 
hot  gorse  and  the  dancing  birch-leaves 
above  it  is  the  nightingale,  pouring  his 
fierce  jets  of  singing  through  the  sunny 
branches,  keening  his  long-drawn  pas- 
sions into  the  scented  night  No  trav- 
eller knows  the  full  of  an  English  May- 
day until  he  has  come  into  sudden  gaze 
of  a  common  in  bloom  in  such  a  year 
of  gone  as  this,  and  has  heard,  stop- 
ping to  gaze,  the  sudden  thrill  of  tbe 
nightingale  from  the  heart  of  the 
bloom. 
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A  singular  claim  was  made  by  the 
"Times"  last  Monday.  It  added  up  Its 
grand  total  of  words  and  found  that 
they  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  thousand  odd,  or  about 
three  times  the  quantity  contained  by 
"the  average  six-shilling  novel."  Here 
the  editor  of  the  "Times"  modestly 
8 topped.  He  left  his  readers  to  draw 
their  own  Inference.  They  will  have 
not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing it.  Assume  the  "Times"  is  rea- 
sonably priced  at  threepence.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  average  novel  of  eighty 
to  ninety  thousand  words,  bar  binding 
— say  twopence  or  threepence— ought 
to  be  published  at  one  penny,  Instead 
of  at  six  shillings.  This  is  dead  cer- 
tain. There  is  no  denying  or  escaping 
from  it,  if  we  are  to  value  literature 
by  the  amount  of  words  brought  to 
market.  And  beyond  doubt  the  pre- 
vailing idea  to-day  in  many  quarters  is 
to  value  all  printed  stuff  by  the  quan- 
tity. He  is  the  "Happy  Warrior"  in 
this  line  of  business  who  can  knock  off 
more  thousand  words  per  hour  than  his 
rivals.  It  is  a  sort  of  shorthand  test; 
at  any  rate,  the  method  in  one  way 
reminds  one  of  shorthand.  We  re- 
member hearing  that  there  was  a  cham- 
pion shorthand  writer  who  could,  by 
Pitman,  get  down  his  two  hundred  and 
forty  words  per  minute.  We  do  not 
know  whether  any  man  of  letters  can 
get  it  on  to  paper  at  this  rate,  though 
it  has  been  claimed  for  our  genial  and 
wonderful  "T.  P."  that  he  can  write  the 
life  of  a  statesman  while  you  wait 
He  did  Disraeli,  did  he  not,  in  a  fort- 
night— the  time  Johnson  took  to  write 
"Rasselas"  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses 
of  his  mother — and  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  done  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  in  less  time  than  that  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  doubt  if  even  Mr. 
O'Connor  could  manage  his  two  hun- 


dred and  forty  words  a  minute,  which 
works  out  at  ninety-five  thousand  two 
hundred  words  in  a  full  working  day 
of  eight  hours,  not  allowing  for  re- 
freshment. But  it  is  wonderful  what 
can  be  done  by  a  competent  man  of 
letters  in  good  health — in  fighting  form, 
so  to  say.  A  penny  a  line  has  often 
been  spoken  of  with  high  scorn.  It  is 
a  term  of  reproach  like  "the  half-penny 
press."  But  now  that  literature  is  to 
be  valued  and  priced  by  quantity  alone 
instead  of  by  the  old-fashioned  test  of 
quality,  the  "penny-a-liner"  may  prove 
top  dog  after  all.  It  will  be  speed 
that  tells,  and  he  often  is  very  speedy. 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
"Times"  proving  its  point  absolutely  as 
quantity  is  to  be  the  test:  the  six-shill- 
ing novel  ought  to  be  brought  out  at  a 
penny;  or  if  it  is  to  keep  up  its  price 
fairly  it  ought  to  contain  not  as  now 
eighty  thousand  words,  but— dreadful 
thought! — not  less  than  six  million 
words.  The  "Times"  sells  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  words  for 
threepence;  how  then  can  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  and  Miss  Corelli  venture  to  offer 
for  twenty-four  times  that  sum  a  less 
amount  of  words  than  twenty-four 
times  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
(equals)  six  million? 

And  yet  on  the  whole  we  much 
hope  things  will  go  on  just  as  they 
are.  A  novel  of  six  million  words 
is  a  novel  of  a  nightmare  in  a  night* 
mare.  People  who  devoured  fic- 
tion on  this  scale  would  die  off  like 
flies.  It  would  need  strong  men  to 
handle  such  books,  let  alone  read  them. 
Booksellers  might  have  their  book- 
shelves smashed  up  in  the  effort  to 
stock;  and  probably  Instead  of  the  pub- 
lishers boycotting  the  "Times"  book- 
shop— as  Mr.  Eldon  Bankes  pats  it — 
the  bookshop  would  turn  the  tables  on 
the  publishers  and  boycott  them.    We 
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differ  by  a  whole  heaven  from  the 
"Times"  idea  about  the  average  six- 
shilling  novel.  The  "Times"  wants 
to  make  it  far  cheaper  and  to  sell  it 
consequently  in  far  larger  numbers. 
We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  kept  as  dear  as  possible. 

The  truth  is  that — if  you  are  to  take 
quality  into  account  at  all — the  "aver- 
age six-shilling  novel"  is  not  a  good 
thing.  Some  people  call  it  a  six-shil- 
ling shocker.  The  description  is  ab- 
surd. It  does  not  shock.  It  wearies 
a  man  out.  The  plot  is  impossible  as 
a  rule.  The  characters  are  dummies. 
They  are  worked  by  wires,  and  the 
wirepuller  too  often  is  a  very  indiffer- 

Th«  Saturday  Berlew. 


ent  manipulator.  Novels  are  reeled  off 
by  routine.  The  reader  learns  nothing 
through  them.  He  doesn't  inform 
himself.  He  doesn't  refresh  himself. 
Scott  said  he  could  always  get  some 
information  out  of  the  dullest  passen- 
ger in  a  stage-coach.  But  Scott  would 
have  failed  to  get  anything  out  of  most 
six-shilling  novels.  It  is  said  that 
Archbishop  Temple  read  quantities  of 
"light  modern  fiction"  for  recreation  at 
times,  but  contrariety  must  always  be 
allowed  to  genius.  Talent,  or  medioc- 
rity, or  downright  stupidity,  can  get 
nothing  out  of  this  fare.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time,  and,  for  ourselves,  we  find  it 
a  waste  of  temper. 
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It  would  be  interesting — and  a 
scholar  might  do  it — to  compare  the 
voces  populi  that  will  be  heard  about 
the  great  arena  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
with  the  utterances  of  Greek  onlookers 
at  the  Olympic  Games.  There  are 
those  who  would  maintain  that  we  are 
at  this  stage  not  of  the  classical  but  of 
the  Hellenistic  Greeks,  pointing  to  this 
excessive  zeal  for  athletics  as  the  clos- 
est analogy  between  Greek  and  British 
decadence.  But  the  analogy  carries 
us  too  far.  Are  the  Americans,  that 
new  people,  decadent,  or  the  Canadians 
or  the  New  Zealanders?  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  athletics  are  an  evi- 
dence of  restless  virility,  a  quality 
doubtless  wasted  if  the  absorption  is 
excessive  and  athletics  an  end  in  them- 
selves. But  to  that  extent  the  bulk 
do  not  exceed.  Again,  the  Greek 
Olympic  Games  were  Greek,  not  inter- 
national in  essence,  narrow  not  far- 
flung;  and  we  find  to-day  that  those 
games  which  are  least  peculiar  to  this 
or  that  nation  are  least  professional. 
At  Shepherd's  Bush  we  shall  not  see 
peloid,  because  it  is  exclusively  Span- 


ish. We  shall  not  see  baseball  because 
it  is  exclusively  American — and  both 
these  games,  like  lacrosse  in  Canada, 
are  spoiled  by  professional  excesses. 

The  most  pessimistic  of  our  philoso- 
phers may  watch  the  Olympic  Games 
of  1908  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
garding the  display  as  the  apotheosis 
of  the  British  or  any  other  nation. 
They  will  present  a  panorama  of  ath- 
leticism quite  Incomparable  and  likely, 
perhaps,  from  a  combination  of  acci- 
dents to  reach  a  high-water  mark. 
After  this  year  the  tide  will  ebb.  Mr. 
Robertson,  author  of  that  famous  Pin- 
daric ode,  has  said  that  the  first  Olym- 
pic Games  were  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  Graeco-Turkish  war,  so  keen  was 
the  new  patriotism  that  they  aroused. 
We  have  reasonable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  London  games  will  help  to 
dissipate  causes  of  war,  on  the  ground 
urged  by  the  old  class  of  schoolmaster 
that  a  round  with  the  gloves  was  the 
best  foundation  of  friendship.  The 
phrase  "peaceful  strife"  occurs,  if  not 
directly,  at  least  in  the  translation  of 
the  Pindaric  ode  referred  to  above: — 
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And  other  some  from  gallant  France 

draw  nigh. 
Lords  of  the  peaceful  strife  with  thee 

to  vie: 
And    some    from    German    forests, 

strong  and  bold. 
Or  where  Hungarian  cornlands  wave 

their  gold! 
And    some    through    Western    Ocean 

cleave  their  way — 
And  fleet  of  foot  are  they! 

A  crowd  much  more  widely  gathered 
than  that  at  Athens  will  meet  in 
"peaceful  strife"  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
at  an  exhibition  designed  above  all  else 
to  end  an  enmity  that,  with  brilliant  in- 
tervals of  friendship,  has  made  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  one  of  the  most  impassa- 
ble barriers  existing  between  two  na- 
tions. 

Splendid  as  the  last  games  were, 
when  the  "barbarians"  gathered  to 
Athens,  they  will  scarcely  bear  compar- 
ison with  the  games  of  this  year.  The 
comparison  nevertheless  is  interesting; 
and  when  the  games  are  over  it  will 
be  made  at  length  by  the  secretary  in  a 
great  book.  There  has  indeed  been 
already  "printed  this  1st  of  May 
MCMVIII,  for  private  circulation  only, 
by  the  care  and  at  the  charges  of  the 
author."  a  short  history  of  the  revival 
of  the  Olympic  Games,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Eng- 
lish fencing  team  in  Athens  in  1906. 
The  games  at  Athens  were  not  strictly 
Olympic  Games  (new  style).  These, 
originated  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin — and  how  many 
great  things  has  not  French  genius  ini- 
tiated?— are  held  every  four  years  in 
different  capitals.  The  series  began  in 
1806  in  Athens,  was  continued  in  1900 
in  Paris,  In  1904  in  St  Louis,  and  will 
take  place  this  year  in  London,  and  In 
1912  in  Rome.  But  the  Greeks  have 
a  cycle  of  their  own,  their  four  years' 
Olympiad  being  intermediate,  so  that 
for  the  future  Olympic  Games  of  some 
sort  are,  and  will  be,  celebrated  every 


two  years.  But  the  great  Olympiad 
is  this  year. 

The  games  proper  take  place.  Just  as 
the  previous  games,  during  a  short  and 
well-defined  period.  This  opens  on 
July  13,  and  will  continue  for  nearly  a 
fortnight;  but  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  year,  the  vast  collection 
of  people  from  all  nations  in  England, 
and  the  demand  that  the  games  shall 
surpass  all  meetings  ever  held,  drove 
the  Olympic  committee  to  a  vaster 
scheme.  They  decided  to  hold  Inter- 
national meetings  in  all  varieties  of 
sports  at  isolated  dates  all  through 
the  summer  on  the  scenes  best  suited 
for  them,  so  that  foreigners  may  feel 
an  added  satisfaction  in  having  com- 
peted on  reaches  so  famous  as  Henley 
and  Southampton  Water,  on  plains  so 
historical  as  Bisley  or  St.  Andrews  or 
Hurlingham.  These  games  will  be  In 
progress  from  May  to  October.  They 
include  lawn  tennis,  already  played; 
tennis,  now  in  progress;  rowing  of  all 
sorts;  yachting;  golf,  which  opens  with 
June;  and  polo,  from  June  15.  The 
undertaking  is  enormous.  The  cost  of 
the  games  alone  is  £90,000,  some  of 
which  is  still  to  be  collected,  and  the 
duties  of  hospitality  are  unending. 
Half  the  nations  of  the  world  cannot 
be  entertained  without  trouble;  and  a 
group  of  amateurs  have  to  do  in  Eng- 
land what  has  been  done  in  other  coun- 
tries with  the  fruitful  help  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Yet  these  games  have  not  yet  In  the 
least  touched  the  Imagination  of  Eng- 
lish people.  The  public  is  much  more 
interested  in  the  County  Cricket  cham- 
pionship than  in  the  Olympic  Games, 
and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  really  great 
achievements  of  the  organisers.  The 
arena  itself  is  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing pieces  of  architecture  we  have 
seen;  and  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  white  palaces 
that  look  as  if  they  had  come  over 
straight  from  an  Indian  city. 
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amphitheatre  will  hold  about  seventy 
thousand  people.  Inside  the  tiers  of 
seats  are  a  succession  of  concentric 
rings,  and  the  grass  enclosure  inside 
the  cinder  track,  which  is  the  inner- 
most ring,  is  larger  than  the  outside 
of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  or  the  great 
Stadium  at  Athens.  Roofed  by  the 
tiers  of  seats  is  a  huge  gallery  that 
will  be  filled  with  the  apparatus  of  all 
sports,  games,  and  pastimes — a  photo- 
graph of  which  would  stand  for  a  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  master  interests  of 
this  extraordinary  age. 

All  this  no  doubt  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  help  of  the 
Anglo-French  Exhibition:  the  two  na- 
tions have  made  possible  the  proper 
reception  of  all  nations.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  strictly  Anglo-French,  the 
Olympic  Games  are  international;  but 
the  Stadium  was  erected  with  funds 
contributed  by  the  exhibition,  and  for 
all  visitors  there  will  be  no  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  city  of  white 
palaces  and  the  Olympic  arena.  The 
permanence  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
attained  by  treaty,  but  we  trust  that 
the  record  of  the  games  will  leave  a 
concrete   as  well   as   a   social  perma- 

The  Outlook. 


nence.  The  largest  Stadium  in  the 
world  is  likely  to  remain  where  it  is 
long  after  "the  captains  and  the  kings 
depart,  the  tumurt  and  the  shouting 
dies"  to  provide  recreation  for  the 
people  of  a  city  who  most  need,  and 
perhaps  are  most  keen  on,  athletic  ex- 
ercise. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  at  large  about  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  friendly  ri- 
valry and  social  contact  of  the  youth 
of  nations.  But  the  Olympic  council 
have  already  reached  beyond  platitude 
into  definite  accomplishment.  There 
has  been  drawn  up  a  code  of  rules  for 
every  sport,  translated  into  three  lan- 
guages and  accepted  by  every  foreign 
nation  that  has  competed.  Athletes 
who  know  the  wide  differences  among 
sporting  nations  the  world  over  will 
agree  with  the  boast  that  "If  the  coun- 
cil had  effected  nothing  else  this  re- 
sult alone  would  have  justified  its  la- 
bors." This  is  "the  first  international 
code  of  sport  ever  produced  with  the 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  world's 
sporting  representatives,"  and  as  such 
the  council  is  to  be  credited  with  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  common 
language  and  friendship  of  humanity. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Steven- 
son's letters  of  which  we  have  been 
constantly  reminded  in  reading  Mr. 
Austin's  new  book  of  poems.  Steven- 
son is  writing  to  a  friend,  also  a  dis- 
tinguished author,  on  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  latter's  books.  "Yours  is  a 
fine  instrument,"  says  Stevenson  in  ef- 
fect, "and  I  see  so  well  how  it  should 
be  used;  I  dare  say  you  see  the  same 
of  mine."  It  is  arrogant,  perhaps,  to 
want  to  seize  a  writer's  pen  out  of  his 
hand  and  show  him  how  it  ought  to  be 

•"Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  and  Other 
Poem*."  By  Alfred  Austin.  (MaomiUan.  4a. 
6d.net) 


held.  But  the  impulse  is  due  in  such 
a  case  to  the  desire  to  see  a  good  thing 
made  the  best  of;  so  it  implies  a  com- 
pliment. Mr.  Austin's  poetical  equip- 
ment is  emphatically  a  good  one — not 
large,  not  rich  in  variety,  but,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  perfectly  sound  and  individual. 
He  respects  his  art  and  is  never  guilty 
of  carelessness.  It  is  not  in  haste  or 
through  oversight — it  is  with  grave  de- 
liberation that  he  again  and  again  in- 
sists on  venturing  outside  the  definite 
limits  of  his  power.  When  we  see  how 
agreeable  is  the  enclosure  which  the 
limits  embrace  and  note  the  punctual 
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disaster  which  follows  whenever  he 
neglects  to  take  them  into  account,  we 
long— not,  indeed,  to  write  Mr.  Austin's 
poems  for  him,  for  we  grow  frightened 
at  our  own  boldness — but  to  find  him 
for  once  doing  thorough  justice  to  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Austin's  enclosure,  as  we  see 
it,  is  a  highly  picturesque  place— a 
small  old-fashioned  garden  between 
mellow  brick  walls,  with  a  sun-dial  and 
a  lavender  border,  and  a  graceful  figure 
or  two  in  white  muslin,  where  it  should 
always  be  a  fine  summer  afternoon 
(about  tea-time),  and  where  no  loud 
voice  or  heated  discussion  should  ever 
be  heard.  Now  this  is  a  picture  that 
appeals  to  every  one;  we  all  desire  such 
a  retreat;  and  no  one  could  create  it 
more  sympathetically  than  Mr.  Austin 
if  only  he  would  let  well  alone.  But 
he  is  always  spoiling  it  all  by  doing 
something  unsuitable  to  the  time  and 
place.  Either  he  is  provoking  an  ar- 
gument by  displaying  his  contempt  for 
every  one  outside  the  mellow  brick 
walls,  or  he  is  finding  fault  with  us  for 
our  worldliness,  or  else — and  this  really 
is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all— he  is  up- 
braiding us  for  apathy  and  indolence. 
Why,  the  whole  point  of  the  place,  we 
cry  at  last,  stung  by  these  taunts,  was 
that  it  should  be  all  serenity  and  char- 
ity and  that  nothing  horrid  should  ever, 
ever  happen  there;  and  here  we  are 
being  positively  bullied.  It  is  hon- 
estly not  for  our  own  sake  that  we 
mind  most,  but  because  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Austin  was  not  in- 
tended by  nature  to  be  unkind.  So, 
too,  in  reading  his  new  book  we  feel 
that  he  is  not  putting  his  pen  to  its 
proper  use  when  he  indulges  in  verbal 
ornament  or  in  flights  of  poetical  im- 
agination or  in  outbreaks  of  patriotism. 
In  these  three  matters  the  book  con- 
tains many  misadventures.  The  least 
forgivable  are  those  connected  with  pa- 
triotism. We  will  take  one  from  a 
poem  called  "If  they  dare!"  written,  we 


are  told,  though  not  published,  "at  a 
memorable  moment  a  few  yean  back, 
when  the  defensive  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion was  suddenly  roused  to  the  high- 
est pitch."  This  is  how  Mr.  Austin's 
love  of  his  country  finds  expression: — 

Plotters  insolent  and  vain, 

Muster  then  your  servile  swarms, 
Moated  by  the  unbridged  main, 

We  but  laugh  at  such  alarms, 
Blinded  braggarts,  to  forget 
England  old  is  England  yet, 
And  can  meet,  as  once  She  met, 
World  in  arms. 

Come  athwart  the  ocean's  crest, 
Mob  and  Monarch,  crowd  and  Crown; 

Slavish  East,  or  shrilling  West, 
Come,  and  strike  at  her  renown. 

Madmen!  by  your  threats  inane 

What  is  it  ye  hope  to  gain? 

Think  of  France,  think  of  Spain, 
Smitten  down! 

We  should  like  in  all  gravity  to  know 
what  may  be  the  beauty  and  sacred- 
ness  of  patriotism  which  finds  delib- 
erate expression  (for  the  publication  of 
the  poem  is  deliberate,  if  the  composi- 
tion was  not)  in  such  screaming,  pot* 
and-kettle  vituperation  as  this.  The 
Poet  Laureate  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
call  every  one  who  is  not  English  as 
many  names  as  he  pleases;  but  in  that 
case  such  words  as  patriotism  and  na- 
tional honor  with  which  he  is  very 
free,  had  better  be  left  alone. 

However,  we  complained  Just  now 
that  he  called  us  names  too,  so  that 
foreigners  need  not  feel  that  their  par- 
ticular failings  (cowardice,  insolence, 
and  treachery)  are  made  unduly  con- 
spicuous. We  return,  with  restored 
serenity,  to  the  other  points  on  which 
we  consider  that  Mr.  Austin  does 
wrong  to  his  proper  style.  The  first 
is  the  question  of  ornament  There  Is 
nothing  recondite  in  the  line  of  thought 
exhibited  in  these  poems.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's gift  is  all  for  the  simple,  the 
straightforward,  the  unaffected;  and 
with  his  careful  eye  and  genuine  love 
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for  field  and  wood  and  garden  he 
might  be  as  characteristic  a  poet  of 
English  landscape  as  we  possess.  But 
in  hardly  a  single  poem  does  he  keep 
consistently  to  the  plain  subdued  style 
in  which  he  Is  at  his  best  and  which 
most  befits  our  damp  little  Island.  He 
too  often  aims  at  Vlrgllian  and  Tenny- 
sonlan  effects  of  which  he  Is  not  mas- 
ter. In  the  poem  called  "The  Wind 
Speaks,"  for  example,  there  are  some 
good  verses  but  there  are  too  many 
like  this:— 

Where  speedeth  the  horseman  o'er  sand 
or  veldt 

That  boasteth  a  seat  like  mine? 
I  ride  without  stirrup,  or  bit  or  belt 

On  the  back  of  the  bounding  brine. 

Alliteration  must  be  used  more  art- 
fully than  this  to  be  anything  but  Ir- 
ritating. Then,  too,  there  is  the  de- 
vice of  heightening  the  effect  by  using 
certain  words  in  a  sense  which  they 
will  not  strictly  bear.  '  Here  Is  an  ex- 
ample in  the  opening  lines  of  the  first 
poem: — 

In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  windless 

pines, 
Whose  gloomy  glory  lines  the  obsequies 
Of  the  gaunt  Glaudian  Aqueduct  along 
The    lone    Campagna    to    sepulchral 

Rome — 

Obsequies  can  be  followed  or  con- 

Ttae  Timet. 


ducted,  but  not  lined;  besides,  Mr.  Aus- 
tin does  not  mean  obsequies  at  all,  but 
relics.  This  is  a  device  which  Virgil 
can  use  with  an  effect  of  enrichment, 
but  the  texture  of  Mr.  Austin's  verse 
is  not  close  enough  to  stand  it.  The 
slightest  attempt  at  preciosity  of  phrase 
stares  out  of  his  pages  like  a  piece  of 
tinsel;  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  with- 
out one  or  more.  And  just  as  he  will 
not  be  content  to  leave  his  language 
unadorned,  so  he  Insists  on  decorating 
the  simplicity  of  his  thought  with  po- 
etical exaggerations  and  flights  of 
fancy,  the  effect  of  which  is  merely  to 
make  his  sincerity  appear  insincere. 
These  flaws  are  persistent,  and  we 
never  find  Mr.  Austin's  true  vein  un- 
spoiled by  one  or  other  of  them  for 
more  than  a  few  lines  together.  "Sa- 
cred and  Profane  Love,"  the  first  poem 
in  the  volume  and  the  longest,  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  successful.  It  is  a 
symbolical  treatment  of  Titian's  pic- 
ture, the  two  figures  standing  for  the 
pure  ambition  of  the  poet  and  the  cor- 
rupt self  -seeking  (Mr.  Austin  at  his  re- 
proaches again!)  of  the  politician.  A 
good  deal  is  heard  about  the  poet  in 
the  course  of  the  book  for  five  or  six 
of  the  other  poems  are  also  concerned 
with  the  greatness  of  his  mission.  We 
persist  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Austin  does 
not  rightly  fulfil  his  own. 
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Miss  Bleanor  Stuart's  "The  Post- 
script" is  a  delicately  finished  minia- 
ture of  Italian  modern  life,  the  most 
exquisite  of  reproofs  for  those  who 
would  sow  misunderstanding  between 
the  nations  by  insisting  upon  having 
each  represented  by  its  lowest  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  withal  a  very  pretty 
story.  The  small  Italian  who  frolics 
through  its  pages  and  brings  his  elders 


into  happy  relations  is  as  pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  the  mind  as  if  he  had  Just 
skipped  from  the  pages  of  "Cuore";  and 
the  widowed  heroine  is  worthy  to 
adopt  him,  and  her  companion,  Miss 
Gertrude,  is  both  quaint  and  capable. 
The  villain  is  as  excellent  as  the  good 
folk  for  whose  deception  he  is  created 
and  the  general  misunderstanding  is 
most  artistically  managed.      The  book 
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Is  too  well  proportioned  to  give  any 
excuse  for  wishing  that  it  were  longer 
but  any  number  more  of  the  same  kind 
would  be  welcome.    The  McClure  Co. 

What  would  be  the  feelings  of  the 
stout  Mayor  of  Bordeaux  should  he 
return  to  earth  to  find  himself  placed 
in  a  series  of  educational  books,  sand- 
wiched  between  Herbart  and  Horace 
Mann,  and  preceded  by  Pestalozzl,  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  J.  J.  Rousseau? 
Among  all  his  imaginings  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  himself  and  his  book  was  there 
any  vision  of  himself  as  the  guide  of 
school-masters,  school-masters  em- 
ployed by  the  state  to  teach  all  who 
come  and  in  no  wise  dependent  on 
the  favor  of  the  parents,  and  still  less 
seeking  protection  under  the  shadow  of 
the  nobility?  One  can  hardly  picture 
him  as  pleased,  and  may  be  sure  that 
he  would  find  some  stinging  epithets 
for  Jean  Jacques,  and  that  they  would 
be  received  with  au  uneasy  grin  as  not 
to  be  disputed,  considering  their  origin. 
Howsoever  he  would  take  it,  here  he  is 
in  the  series  of  "Pioneers  in  Education" 
with  "Michel  de  Montaigne"  set  upon 
thf>  cover,  aud  within  are  three  chapters, 
severally  considering  his  character, 
his  ]>edagogy  and  his  influence.  Much 
that  he  said  is  valuable  as  general  prin- 
ciples and  he  has  long  been  claimed  as 
an  educator.  The  usefulness  of  the 
book  Is  enhanced  by  the  possibility  that 
it  may  present  him  to  future  teachers 
who  would  never  seek  him  in  his  own 
pages.      T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Everyman's  Library,  at  its  original 
price  of  fifty  cents  a  volume,  was  a 
marvel  of  cheapness  as  well  as  of  con- 
venience and  typographic  attractive- 
ness; but  at  the  new  price  of  thirty-live 
cents,  it  is  an  almost  incredible  money's 
worth.  It  Is  a  great  boon  to  lovers  of 
good  books  to  be  able  to  procure  at 
such  a  price  such  volumes  as  are  in- 
cluded in  the  latest  instalment.  Among 


them,  there  are,  in  fiction,  Blackmore's 
"Lorna  Doone,"  Thackeray's  "Vanity 
Fair,"  with  an  introduction  by  the 
Hon.  Whitelaw.Reid,  and  five  volumes 
of  Dickens,  with  Introductions  by  Mr. 
G.  K.  Chesterton;  In  biography  Lewes's 
"Life  of  "Goethe,"  with  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  and  a  fresh 
translation  by  Miss  Todhunter  of  Vol- 
taire's "Life  of  Charles  XII,"  for  which 
Mr.  John  Burns  has  written  an  Intro- 
duction; in  Theology  Seeley's  "Ecce 
Homo,"  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge;  in  travel  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  Hakluyt's  "Voyages" 
and  Marco  Polo's  "Travels,"  edited  by 
Mr.  John  Masefield;  in  history  the  "An- 
nals" and  "Agricola  and  Gerinania"  of 
Tacitus,  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Peru" 
in  one  volume,  and  Parkman's  "Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac"  In  two  volumes; 
and  in  poetry  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales"  newly  edited,  Dante's  "Divine 
Comedy"  in  Cary's  translation,  edited 
by  Edmund  Gardner,  Herbert's  "Tem- 
ple," Herrick's  "Hesperides"  and  "No- 
ble Numbers"  and  Wordsworth's 
Longer  Poems.      E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Lesdain  and  his 
bride  chose  the  journey  from  China  to 
India  by  the  way  of  Tibet  as  their  wed- 
ding journey;  it  lasted  seventeen 
months,  opening  a  new  route,  and  its 
story  is  told  in  his  book  "From  Pekin 
to  Sikkim."  Naturally  much  of  the 
large  volume  is  occupied  by  accounts 
of  hardships  but  there  Is  space  for 
many  interesting  observations  of  Chi- 
nese and  Tibetan  manners,  some  clever 
sketches  of  individuals,  and  some  val- 
uable observations  of  the  Mongols  and 
their  country.  He  did  not  succeed  In 
discovering  the  guarded  tomb  of  Jen- 
ghis  Khan,  but  he  did  examine  a 
large  number  of  nameless  sepulchres, 
finding  very  little  because  the  ground 
had  already  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  shepherds.  His  journey  proves 
that  it  may  be  .made,  but  Count  de 
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Lesdain's  patience  and  endurance  are 
so  much  greater  than  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary explorer  that  one  does  not  expect 
him  to  have  many  imitators.  The  na- 
tives are  most  untrustworthy  escorts, 
•constantly  complaining  and  deserting  on 
the  smallest  provocation;  the  wells  and 
water-courses  are  infrequent;  and  the 
native  magnates  so  unaccommodating 
that  bare  lodging  is  obtained  only  by 
boldly  taking  possession  of  it,  but  noth- 
ing daunted  the  courageous  Frenchman 
•ended  his  journey  triumphantly.  He 
is  very  modest  about  it,  merely  saying 
that  former  attempts  to  enter  India 
from  China  have  ended  in  pitiable  fail- 
ure, but  his  story  speaks  for  itself.  The 
illustrations,  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs, are  curious  and  valuable  be- 
cause new,  and  one  cannot  quarrel 
with  their  inferiority  to  views  com- 
fortably taken  in  civilized  lands,  devel- 
oped immediately  and  carefully 
guarded  until  ready  for  the  printer. 
Besides,  the  simple  manly  story  really 
needs  no  illustrations.  E.  P.  Dutton 
<&  Co. 

Sir  Conan  Doyle's  "Through  the 
Magic  Door"  is  a  volume  of  gossip 
about  books  and  their  writers.  In 
one  chapter  he  shows  the  material  of 
"The  White  Company,"  and  one  half 
-suspects  that  one  detects  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness  in  which  he  sees  his  own 
Sir  Nigel  as  a  person  known  to  him 
through  some  old  chronicle,  not  as  the 
companion  of  many  a  pleasant  hour  of 
creation  In  his  own  study.  He  loves 
Macaulay;  Scott  he  almost  adores: 
-Charles  Reade  he  places  as  the  writer 
of  the  best  historical  novel  of  its  cen- 
tury; Mr.  Meredith  he  counts  first 
among  living  authors,  and  he  expects 
great  things  of  Mr.  Snaith  because  of 
^Broke  of  Covenden."  As  for  Mr. 
Kipling  he  Is  whole-hearted  in  admira- 
tion, and  Pepys,  and  Borrow  arouse 
him  to  enthusiasm.  The  sum  of  it  all 
appears    to  be  that  he  is  attracted  to 


the  sturdy  authors  who  lean  upon  no 
one,  even  to  some  who,  like  Gibbon,  are 
far  from  being  attractive,  and  so  read- 
ing his  book  admits  one  to  the  society 
of  a  stimulating,  heartening  company, 
men  who  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
a  little  group  still  in  the  field,  armed 
at  all  points  and  rendering  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves.  Sir  Conan 
should  describe  all  the  shelves  in  his 
library.      McClure  Co. 

The  indefatigable  Francis  Meltoun 
has  found  a  new  continent  to  conquer 
for  the  title  of  his  "In  the  Land  of 
Mosques  and  Minarets"  means  that  he 
lias  been  journeying  through  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  and  observing  the  Arab 
and  the  Moor  tolerantly  but  not  too 
lovingly,  and  noting  everything  pic- 
turesque both  in  the  country  and  in 
the  inhabitants.  He  gives  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  ship  of  the  desert  of 
whom  Miss  Blanche  McManus  makes 
most  fascinating  pictures;  and  he  gives 
another  chapter  to  the  Arabian  horse, 
heading  it  "The  Arab  shod  with  fire," 
and  seeming  to  imagine  that  he  is 
quoting  Bayard  Taylor.  The  religion 
of  the  Mussulman;  the  architecture  of 
the  mosques;  poetry,  music  and  danc- 
ing are  the  themes  of  other  chapters, 
and  in  the  one  entitled  Arabs,  Turks 
and  Jews,  one  finds  some  things  worth 
knowing.  The  chapter  on  Tunis  is 
comparatively  unfamiliar  to  most 
readers  and  that  on  Tozeur,  the  oasis 
which  rears  the  date  palm  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  gives  one  a  vision  of  a 
new  species  of  orchard.  The  pictures 
are  altogether  admirable,  both  in 
choice  of  subject  and  in  drawing. 
"The  Edge  of  the  Desert"  and  "A  Des- 
ert Caravan"  should  not  be  left  within 
the  covers  of  the  book  but  should  be 
enlarged  and  reproduced  for  framing. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

The  nineteenth  volume  of  the  "Cam- 
bridge  Poets"   is   Spenser,   the  "poet 
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for  poets,"  prooably  the  least  read  of 
the  series,  perhaps  because  poets  are 
scarce.  Certainly,  one  suspects  that 
if  one  should  find  the  average,  solid 
man  of  Boston,  or  the  young  man 
named  John,  or  even  the  lady  from 
Philadelphia  with  this  volume  in  hand, 
it  would  be  like  Le  Maistre  with  the 
volume  of  Locke,  a  case  of  "only  an  at- 
titude." Yet  there  are  signs  of  such 
a  return  to  Elizabethan  tastes  and 
Elizabethan  feeling,  as  may  make 
Spenser  once  more  the  friend  not  ex- 
actly of  the  multitude,  at  least  of  the 
large  group  which,  having  submitted 
to  teaching  with  docility,  is  rewarded 
by  a  gift  of  just  appreciation  and  has 
learned  to  love  the  subjects  of  its 
study.  The  swift  sale  of  costly  limited 
editions  of  some  of  the  poems;  the 
manner  and  even  the  matter  of  many 
of  the  younger  poets;  and  the  number 
of  recent  Elizabethan  anthologies  are 
hopeful  indications.  The  volume  is 
edited  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Neil  Dodge,  who 
has  added  to  the  text  the  recently  dis- 
covered history  of  Van  der  Noot's 
"Theatre"  with  some  of  Spenser's 
translations;  the  original  conclusion  to 
Book  III  of  the  "Faery  Queen";  let- 
ters from  Spenser  to  Harvey;  a  list  of 
rejected  readings  and  the  usual  Notes 
and  Glossary.  In  the  Preface,  he 
gives  a  history  of  the  text  and  in  the 
Biographical  Sketch  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  Ireland  into  which  Spenser 
went  with  high  hopes  not  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  excellent  photogravure 
portrait  and  the  title-page  vignette  of 
the  ruins  of  Kllcolman  complete  the 
book.  The  next  volume  will  be  Chau- 
cer.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  personages  in  Mr.  Crawford's  "The 
Prlmadonna"  remind  one  of  those  sets 
of  checkers  which,  being  adorned  with 
a  crown  on  one  side  may,  by  a  turn  of 
the  player's  hand,  be  transformed  from 
comparatively  weak  units  into  kings 


endowed  with  royal  powers  of  cos- 
quest.      "Fair  Margaret"  left  one  with 
definite  convictions  as  to  three  of  the 
heroine's   suitors;    "The  Primadonna** 
reverses  those  opinions,  and  exhibits 
good  reasons  for  the  change.    As  for 
Fair  Margaret  herself,  having  already 
been    transformed    into    Cordova,    or 
Madame  Cordova,  and  not  finding  the 
change   entirely   agreeable,   she   looks 
upon  herself  as  virtually  two  persons, 
Margaret  Donne,  with  all  the  refine- 
ments, scruples,  and  prejudices  of  a 
well-bred  English  girl,  and  Margarita 
da  Cordova,  indifferent  to  many  hints 
of  coarseness,  now  and  then  shocking 
herself  by  some  unpremeditated  word 
or  deed,  or  finding  herself  not  in  strict 
harmony  with  some  person  with  whom 
she    would    naturally    be    in    accord. 
This  state  of  mind  might  be  expected 
in  one  of  Mr.  James's  heroines,  and  her 
uncertainty  as  to  whom  she  loves,  in- 
deed as  to  whether  or  not  she  loves  at 
all  would  be  commonplace  in  one  of  bis 
long-hesitating  ladies,  but  it  is  so  for- 
eign to  the  simple  downright  ways  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  women  that  one  Is  re- 
lieved to  find  that  it  does  not  drive  him 
to  parentheses  and  inversions,  or  to  the 
closing  words  in  the  "Thesaurus"  lists, 
but  permits  itself  to  be  treated  without 
resort  to  any  novel  methods,  and  is  the 
means  which  leads  to  the  choice  made 
by  the  heroine  on  the  very  last  page. 
All  these  changes  and  developments  of 
character  take  place  during  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  mystery  of  assassination 
and  finance,  and  a  still  greater  mystery 
of    philanthropy    assuming    the    sem- 
blance of  guilt,  and  the  reader  who 
does  not  find  more  than  one  thread  of 
interest  in  Mr.  Crawford's  thirty-fifth 
novel  must  be  fastidious.     American 
and  English  spinsters  should  be  espe- 
cially content  with  his  exposition  of 
their  case  to  which  he  seems  to  hare 
given  no  slight  attention.      The  Mac* 
millan  Co. 
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A  Ballade  of  Green  Fields*  Jftc. 


A   BALLADE   OF   GREEN   FIELDS. 

Beyond  the  compass  of  oil:*  sight 
A  land  there  is  of  pleasant  guise, 

Whose  pastures,  rich  in  sun  and  light, 
Hold  and  allure  our  aching  eyes: 
No  mists  obscure  its  cloudless  skies. 

And  no  dream  unfulfilled  is  seen. 
And  ail  things  bloom  and  nothing 
dies— 

For  distant  fields  are  always  green. 

There    all    things    range    themselves 
aright, 
The  shameless  sink,  the  virtuous  rise, 
The  well-deserving  gain  their  fight, 
The  hero  wins  in  gallant  wise, 
The  liar  has  to  eat  his  lies. 
The  lover  woos  and  weds  his  queen. 
And   who  deserves   shall   have  the 
prize — 
For  distant  fields  are  always  green. 

We,  even  we— who  know  that  might 

Is  right,  and  how  that  Fate  denies 
What    Hope    holds    out    in    Hope's 
despite, 

And  how  the  elusive  guerdon  flies 

Before  us  ever,  and  defies 
Our  weary  grasp— have  ire  not  been 

The    first,    the    last,    to    send    our 
sighs? — 
For  distant  fields  are  always  green. 

Envoi. 

Princess,  the  world  is  gray,  and  night 
Comes  on  us  qu*ckly,  yet  the  sheen 

Of  old  illusion  glimmers  bright — 
For  distant  fields  are  always  green. 
Austin  Philips. 

The  Pall  Mall  Mazarine. 


A  WELSH  MILKING  SONG. 
("TV  Hufen  Melpn,"  "The  YeUow  Cream:1) 

The  winter  through 
I  loved  her  true, 

But  tarried; 
Till,  when  the  blossom  laughed  upon 

the  boughs, 
In  shadow  cool 
Her  milking  stool 

I  carried, 
While  Gwen  went  calling,  calling  home 

the  cows. 
Then  as  they  ran 


Around  her  can 

In  riot, 
I  hooshed  them,  hooshed  them  all  into 

the  shed — 
•With  buck  and  bellow,  black  and  yel- 
low, dun  and  sallow,  white  and 

red — 
On  litter  good 
To  chew  the  cud. 

In  quiet, 
Then  to  the  milking  each  in  turn  be 

led. 

Her  touch  of  silk 
Had  eased  of  milk 

Each  udder; 
Yet  beating,  beating  on  in  wild  unrest, 
My  heart  of  doubt — 
<V  boat  without 
A  rudder — 
Still   rode  the  sighing  billow  of  my 

breast; 
Till  Gwen,  her  eyes 
With  soft  surprise 

Upturning, 
Read  all  the  trouble  written  in  mine 

owa, 
And  lucky  fellow,  lucky  fellow,  lucky 

fellow  that  I'd  grown — 
Her  pride  forsook, 
Gave  back  my  look 

Of  yearning, 
Then,  brightly  blushing,  from  my  arms 

had  flown! 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 

The  Athenteam. 


THE  DARK  HOUR  IN  THE  WIL- 
DERNESS. 

I  lay  my  face  on  barren  sands; 

The  thirsty  sands  drink  up  my  tears. 
My  tribute  to  the  desert  lands 
Where   I   have   wandered  years   and 
years! 

Insatiate  sands,  the  whole  world's  flood 
Of  tears  but  leaves  you  thirsting  still. 

O  could  you  drink  of  my  life's  blood 
Your  heart  and  mine  had  had  their 
will. 

Love  holds  the  trembling  mortal  heart 
Within  the  shelter  of  his  hands, 

And  will  not  let  Its  Dream  depart 
For  all  the  drought  of  desert  lands. 
Althea  Gyle$. 

The  8*turday  Reriew. 
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Pessimism  is  out  of  fashion  to-day: 
to  be  a  pessimist  is  to  be  unpopular. 
The  twentieth  century  believes  de- 
voutly in  Evolution  if  it  believes  in 
anything,  and  to  point  out  any  matters 
in  which  we  fall  short  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  to  incur  the  charge  of  pessi- 
mism. When  an  Archbishop  in  an 
after-dinner  speech  refers  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  times  in  which  we  are 
privileged  to  live,  the  daily  papers  be- 
come quite  hysterical  in  their  jubila- 
tions, and  devote  leading  articles  to 
the  topic.  So  rejoiced  are  they  at 
the  assurance  from  such  a  quarter,  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  must  have 
doubted  it. 

True  it  is  we  live  in  an  age  of  great 
discoveries,  of  great  inventions,  though 
many  of  these  are  but  the  ripening  of 
principles  laid  down  generations  ago. 
We  should  be  greater  perhaps  if  it 
were  not  for  a  growing  self-conscious- 
ness, for  a  growing  tendency*  new 
amongst  Bnglishmen,  to  follow  a  trans- 
atlantic fashion  to  the  tune  of  We  are 
a  Great  People,  Sir!  If  individuals 
cannot  lay  claim  in  their  own  persons 
to  the  possession  of  superlative  gifts, 
It  seems  to  afford  them  much  support 
to  belong  to  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth,  or  the  greatest  century  in  Time. 
It  is  singular,  by  the  way,  to  observe 
how  much  more  we  plume  ourselves  on 
things  entirely  beyond  our  own  power 
to  attain  than  we  do  on  the  industry 
by  which  we  have  won  skill  or  knowl- 
edge; on  such  natural  gifts  as  beauty, 
long  descent,  or  nationality,  in  which 
we  have  had  no  hand,  than  on  what 
we  have  achieved  by  our  own  exer- 
tions, and  therefore  might  take  some 
credit  for.  Personal  criticism  we  will 
bear,  but  touch  us  on  the  point  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  we  are  up  in  arms. 
The  writer  who  would  be  popular  must 
before  all  things  flatter  the  age  and 


speak  smooth  things  of  this  "best  of  all 
possible  worlds." 

So  we  sit  complacently  in  church  lis- 
tening to  the  story  of  Ahab,  and  it 
rarely  strikes  us  that  Micaiah,  the  son 
of  Imlah,  would  have  been  at  least  as 
unpopular  in  this  day  as  he  was  in 
his  own.  "I  hate  him,"  said  the  king, 
"for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  con- 
cerning me  but  evil,"  and  the  irony  of 
the  response  was  patent — "Go  up  and 
prosper;  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it 
into  the  hand  of  the  king."  In  our 
times  it  is  not  the  King  who  must  be 
flattered,  but  Demos  and  Dives,  who 
between  them  have  usurped  the  mas- 
tery of  the  civilized  world. 

This  opens  up  a  graver  line  of 
thought  than  I  started  to  pursue:  we 
will  not,  I  think,  follow  this  path  that 
seems  to  lead  through  a  deep  grove, 
through  fearsome  shadows,  but  will 
only  touch  lightly  on  the  price  we  have 
had  to  pay  for  some  pieces  of  our 
vaunted  progress.  For  every  advance 
a  price  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  some- 
times a  heavy  one.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  now  and  again  to  reckon  up  our 
losses  as  well  as  our  gains?  especially 
as  the  practical  question  may  arise, 
••Need  we,  after  all,  have  paid  so  dear?" 
Civilization  has  increased  enormously 
the  sources  of  gratification  open  to  us, 
but  then  if  it  has  cost  us  the  fineness 
nnd  delicacy  of  the  senses  to  be  grati- 
fied, surely  the  price  is  too  high.  Pos- 
sibly we  may  not  be  pursuing  the  line 
of  progress  in  harmony  with  Nature's 
methods,  and  if  so  Nature  will  be 
avenged.  Man,  as  he  makes  his  entry 
on  life,  is  endowed  with  five  portals 
through  which  the  world  outside  him 
can  make  itself  known  to  his  conscious- 
ness, the  five  gates  which  from  our 
childhood  we  are  taught  to  discrim- 
inate as  our  five  senses,  Sight,  Hear- 
ing, Taste,  Smell,  Touch.      If  progress 
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means  anything,  primitive  man,  thus 
equipped  at  the  start,  should  by  this 
time  have  developed  these  senses  to  a 
more  exquisite  perfection,  but  has  he? 
On  the  contrary  we  find  keenness  of 
vision  rather  the  gift  of  the  savage 
than  of  the  well-trained  denizen  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  long  sight,  if  found 
amongst  us  at  all,  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  least  tutored,  the  most  primitive 
of  mankind.  Seafaring  men  have  still 
a  name  for  it,  but  the  highly  trained 
seaman  of  the  modern  type  with  his 
wonderfully  perfected  binoculars,  if  de- 
prived of  these  ingenious  artificial  aids, 
will  rarely  see  so  far  or  so  clearly  with 
the  naked  eye  as  the  fisherman,  the 
skipper  of  a  coaster  or  the  "old  salt" 
of  a  by-gone  day.  Not  only  long  sight 
but  quickness  and  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion show  a  tendency  to  deteriorate. 
The  old  shepherd  on  the  hillside  will 
discriminate  each  individual  ewe  of  his 
flock  and  every  lamb,  while  the  modern 
schoolmaster  can  hardly  tell  his  in- 
fants apart,  as  they  sit  before  him 
ranged  on  their  little  benches;  at  least 
if  he  can  do  it  while  he  has  them  sorted 
in  order  before  him,  he  will  scarcely 
recognize  them  when  he  sees  them  out- 
side. Is  it  not  lamentable  too  to  see 
how  many  of  these  little  ones  have  to 
be  furnished  with  spectacles  in  their 
tender  years?  It  is  one  of  our  boasts, 
and  a  very  just  one,  that  science  has 
lieen  able  so  to  come  in  aid  of  defec- 
tive vision  as  to  mitigate  its  evil  ef- 
fects. This  is  well,  but  It  would  be 
better  still  if  science  instead  of  making 
spectacles  could  show  us  how  to  avoid 
the  need.  This  is  probably  a  part  of 
the  heavy  price  we  pay  for  an  educa- 
tion on  thoroughly  unpractical  lines. 
Children  of  the  working  classes,  for 
whom  especially  the  perfection  of  eye, 
ear  and  touch,  the  mastery  of  hand,  the 
command  of  limb  and  muscle,  are  es- 
sential, are  kept  close  for  years  to  a 
training  the  end  and  aim  of  which  is  a 
knowledge  of  books.       Efforts  are,  it 


is  true,  made  from  time  to  time  to  mod- 
ify this,  but  the  conception  of  educa- 
tion as  mainly  a  matter  of  books  holds 
its  ground.  I  am  far  from  maintain- 
ing that  a  child  should  not  be  taught  to 
read  early;  the  earlier  the  better,  while 
the  little  brain  is  plastic  and  the  effort 
is  less.  There  is  no  reason  a  child 
should  not  learn  to  read  as  he  learns 
to  speak,  but  then  the  lessons  should 
be  short  and  interspersed  with  play  so 
that  neither  eye  nor  memory  should  be 
taxed.  Now  children  begin  too  late, 
and  when  they  do  begin  are  kept 
pinned  for  hours  to  tasks  of  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering,  often  in  an  in- 
adequate light,  to  the  detriment  of  that 
delicate  organ  the  eye,  if  not  of  the 
brain  also.  The  immature  eye  must 
be  exercised  on  the  printed  page,  but 
on  other  things  as  well,  and  suffered  to 
look  upward  and  outward;  it  is  no  won- 
der when  it  has  never  looked  beyond 
the  blackboard,  it  should  suffer  from 
strain,  squint  or  defective  vision. 
The  country  child  who  plays  truant, 
goes  birds'  nesting,  or  chases  the  squir- 
rel, needs  no  spectacles  to  distinguish 
a  wren's  egg  from  a  hedge  sparrow's. 
It  is  little  use  to  appeal  to  statistics 
since  if  they  show  a  lamentable  propor- 
tion of  young  children  needing  glasses, 
of  boys  disqualified  for  the  services  by 
myope,  astigmatism  or  color  blindness, 
there  are  none  on  the  other  side  to 
show  how  well  our  forefathers  saw. 
What  they  did  leave  behind  by  way  of 
testimony  speaks  volumes;  marvellous 
specimens  of  caligraphy  such  as  the 
Lord's  Prayer  done  on  the  compass  of 
a  sixpence,  in  fine  penmanship,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
though  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to  employ 
one  to  decipher  it;  wonderful  samples 
of  embroidery,  of  lace-work,  hem- 
stitching, feather-stitching,  such  as  the 
modern  eye  can  scarce  appreciate,  far 
less  emulate. 

Are  we  deafer  than  our  forefathers? 
There  certainly  seem  to  be  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  young  or  middle-aged  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  partial  or  total 
deafness,  and. that  in  a  day  when  the 
mechanism  of  the  ear  is  so  carefully 
studied  by  specialists.  But  it  is  the 
unnoticed  deterioration  in  the  average 
of  mankind  with  which  I  am  more  con- 
cerned. It  does  appear  that  the  ma- 
jority must  be  afflicted  with  the  loss  of 
fineness  and  discrimination  in  hearing, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  kind  of  music 
increasingly  popular,  of  the  constitution 
of  the  modern  orchestra  and  the  aims 
of  the  professional  trainer  of  the  voice. 
The  reign  of  the  harpsichord,  the 
spinet,  the  lute,  the  mandolin,  the  gui- 
tar, is  quite  over,  or  preserved  merely 
as  a  curiosity;  in  place  of  the  "four 
and  twenty  fiddlers,"  once  thought  so 
grand,  we  have  the  massed  bands;  the 
cathedral  choir  of  a  dozen  men  and  a 
score  of  boys  is  superseded  by  the 
mammoth  choir  of  several  hundred 
voices:  modern  music  is  almost 
swamped  by  its  own  size.  If  there 
is  gain,  there  is  also  loss;  the  volume 
of  sound  is  immense,  impressive,  some- 
times magnificent,  but  what  of  its  qual- 
ity? The  tone  is  inevitably  blurred 
by  too  great  numbers,  and  though  the 
time  under  a  good  leader  may  be  ac- 
curate in  its  salient  points,  and  the  at- 
tack may  be  good,  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible that  some  forty  first  violins 
should  take  it  up  with  the  precision  of 
four,  and  the  worst  is,  the  modern 
ear  seems  unable  to  detect  the  flaw;  the 
musical  critic  is  satisfied,  the  crowd 
flocks  after  the  big  orchestra,  while 
chamber  music  becomes  more  and  more 
the  peculiar  delight  of  the  elect  The 
«ame  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  massed 
choirs;  the  effects  are  broad,  striking, 
not  seldom  coarse;  purity  of  tone  is 
neither  missed  nor  mourned.  Those 
who  are  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
renderings  of  eighteenth-century  ora- 
torios in  the  modern  manner,  would 
probably  be  deaf  to  the  exquisite  beau- 
ties  of  the  same   music   given   by   a 


small,  highly  trained  choir  of  men  and 
boys  after  the  traditions  of  Handel's 
own  day. 

This  spirit  of  exaggeration  invades 
also  the  sphere  of  the  soloist:  we  do 
not  look  now  for  a  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation of  the  composer;  if  the  tone 
is  loud  enough  to  fill  a  vast  hall,  if  the 
execution  amazes,  as  the  tricks  of  the 
contortionist  amaze,  that  is  all  we  ask. 
The  pianist  must  be  possessed  of  a 
powerful  physique  rather  than  of  a  per- 
fect ear  and  delicate  touch  or  fine  sen- 
sibility if  he  is  to  make  any  mark  to- 
day; forte  and  piano  must  be  exag- 
gerated, while  rhythm,  phrasing,  that 
modulation  which  sought  expression  in 
the  finger-tips  rather  than  in  the  pedals 
goes  to  the  wall  in  favor  of  noise  and 
lightning  speed.  Neither  has  the  vio- 
linist escaped  the  general  contagion; 
if  he  seeks  popularity,  he  must  aston- 
ish before  he  can  enchant.  It  is  the 
tour  de  force  rather  than  the  message 
that  the  modern  audience  asks  from 
him. 

As  to  singing:  if  the  singers  of  an 
elder  day  could  return  to  earth  and  lis- 
ten to  their  successors  they  might  well 
declare  it  a  lost  art.  We  have  vocal- 
ists in  plenty  but  no  singers;  voice  pro- 
duction has  put  singing  wholly  out  of 
fashion.  Directly  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  voice  realizes  his  gift  he 
forthwith  hastens  to  the  specialist  to 
have  it  trained  on  the  most  approved 
scientific  methods,  and  the  results  are 
— sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing. 
The  whole  aim  of  the  process  is  to  de- 
velop the  throat  by  vocal  gymnastics 
into  an  organ  capable  of  reaching  the 
farthest  limits  of  a  vast  hall.  The 
majority  of  voices  are  deficient  in  ca- 
pacity and  compass  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  and  can  only  attain  the  requi- 
site loudness  at  the  expense  of  what  we 
may  call  the  singing  quality,  of  all 
sweetness,  tenderness,  delicate  grada- 
tion of  tone,  of  the  ease  and  spontane- 
ity that  makes  the  singing  of  a  bird 
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the  very  voice  of  joy — worst  of  all,  the 
ear  is  outraged  and  refuses  to  act  as 
guide  to  the  rebel  throat,  and  the  peo- 
ple love  to  have  it  so.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon to  hear  a  singer  applauded  and 
encored  who  has  bellowed  through  a 
love  song,  wholly  out  of  tune,  because 
she  has  reached  an  astonishingly  high 
note  and  held  on  to  it  as  an  acrobatic 
feat;  and  this  by  a  cultivated  audience 
who  consider  Mozart  old-fashioned 
and  Mendelssohn  silly,  and  pride  them- 
selves on  their  appreciation  of  Strauss' 
Tod  und  Vtrkl&nmg. 

As  we  go  lower  in  the  social  scale 
the  tendency  is  ever  the  same,  towards 
noise  and  towards  the  mechanical; 
fiddle  and  guitar  made  way  for 
the  barrel-organ,  and  even  that  has 
not  escaped  the  general  contagion; 
the  old-fashioned  sort,  standiug  on 
one  leg,  grinding  out  a  drowsy  and 
sometimes  plaintive  rhythm  has  been 
driven  forth  before  the  noise  of  the 
streets,  the  clangors  of  motors,  trams 
and  heavy  drays,  to  the  quiet  of  the 
country  lanes,  and  already  its  days  are 
numbered;  the  piano-organ  with  its 
crashing  chords  and  shrieking  runs  is 
following  hard  after  it,  while  a  lower 
depth  still  is  sounded  by  the  hideous 
gramophone.  Yet  by  a  queer  perversity 
people  who  dwell  contentedly  within 
sound— not  of  Bow  Bells— but  of  tram 
or  motor  bus,  plume  themselves  on  their 
finer  sensitiveness  when  they  come  into 
the  country,  would  fain  silence  the  low- 
ing of  kine,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the 
cluck  of  the  laying  hen,  and  cannot 
sleep  for  the  noise  of  the  nightingale! 

Most  people,  I  feel  sure,  will  ques- 
tion at  the  first  blush  my  contention 
that  taste  has  deteriorated — not  using 
the  word,  of  course,  in  its  wider  sense, 
but  in  its  primitive  one  of  the  palate. 
Yet  the  ancient  recipes  in  time-worn 
cookery-books,  the  description  of 
great  banquets  in  the  olden  time,  give 
an  impression  of  far  greater  variety,  of 
palates  alive  to  a  much  wider  range 


of  flavors  than  we  can  boast  to-day. 
John  Evelyn's  Calmdartum  HortmHot, 
with  its  infinite  variations  played  on 
the  one  theme  of  salad,  its  carrot  pad- 
dings and  herb  tarts,  its  succession  of 
flavors  appropriate  to  the  changing  sea- 
sons, give  some  notion  of  the  variety 
appreciated  by  our  ancestors.  We,  I 
think,  have  been  undone  by  the  van- 
ity of  desiring  things  out  of  season: 
not  only  is  perfection  best  attained  in 
fruits  ripening  in  their  due  course,  bnt 
the  jaded  palate  having  been  satiated 
with  strawberries  and  peaches  all  the 
winter  through,  fails  to  find  a  new 
pleasure  in  them  in  June  or  August 
Nature  knew  what  she  was  about  when 
to  the  visible  joys  of  the  changing  sea- 
sons she  added  their  varying  gastro- 
nomical  pleasures.  Another  custom 
has  told  against  us  in  this  matter, 
namely,  the  worship  of  the  idol  French 
fashion.  Time  was  when  French 
cookery,  like  French  taste  in  dress,  rose 
pre-eminent,  with  a  variety  greater 
than  our  own,  obtained  its  vogue,  was 
followed  blindly,  and  now  rests  its 
whole  weight  of  custom  "heavy  as 
frost,"  on  our  submissive  necks.  Go 
where  you  will  in  civilized  Europe,  and 
you  shall  still  eat  the  same  dinner;  the 
local  dishes,  the  local  flavors  have  been 
stamped  out  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  chef;  his  work  may  be  good, 
but  it  is  void  of  surprises. 

And  for  the  rank  and  file  who  live 
at  home  at  the  mercy  of  the  plain  cook, 
they  too,  have  lost  their  taste  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  The  major- 
ity likes  its  bacon  mild,  so  the  ancient 
chimneys  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  all 
the  country-side,  and  we  must  break- 
fast on  slightly  salted  pork  under  the 
name  of  bacon;  the  majority  insists  its 
bread  shall  be  white,  so  the  tasty  and 
nourishing  parts  are  ground  out  of  it, 
or  elaborately  put  in  again  in  all  sorts 
of  queer  patent  loaves  for  invalids  and 
faddists.  Nobody  dreams  of  baking 
at  home,  so  the  old  wholesome  house- 
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hold  bread  raised  with  brewer's  barm 
instead  of  with  the  horrid  little  lumps 
of  corruption  known  as  German  yeast, 
is  now  no  more,  and  our  bread  is  made 
by  machinery,  baked  by  steam  in  heat 
without  fire  as  one  may  describe  it,  and 
this  generation  has  forgotten  the  taste 
of  the  loaf  fresh  from  a  cloam  oven, 
with  the  delicate  aroma  of  wood  ashes 
clinging  to  its  crisp  outer  crust.  "Fac- 
tory butter,"  too,  is  fast  driving  the 
real  article  out.  Made  without  hands, 
tasteiss,  void  of  offence,  correct  on  the 
most  approved  hygienic  principles  one 
wonders  how  they  contrive  to  eliminate 
all  flavor  of  the  fields  from  what  after 
all  must  be  made  from  cream — or  so  it 
is  asserted. 

Jam,  too,  and  marmalade  are  but 
seldom  "home-made,"  though  that  is  a 
favorite  legend  on  the  pots,  but  are 
concocted  in  some  huge  factory,  chiefly 
of  gelatine  and  cheap  sugar,  and  but 
for  the  label  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
gooseberry  from  greengage.  Where 
now  are  the  fat  books  of  family 
recipes,  in  which  the  traditional  mince- 
meat, or  the  right  way  to  cure  hams 
was  handed  down  as  a  priceless  fam- 
ily secret?  If  the  modern  housekeeper 
desires  to  try  her  hand  she  attends  a 
demonstration  lecture — and  cooks  on 
theory. 

When  we  come  to  the  sense  of  smell 
the  case  against  us  is  blacker  still. 
Could  a  people  in  whom  it  was  not  ab- 
solutely vitiated  endure  the  manifold 
evil  odors  in  which  our  times  are  ram- 
pant? Head  and  front,  of  course,  the 
motor  stands  condemned.  A  truly  civ- 
ilized society  would  have  insisted  that 
the  inventor  should  devise  some  way  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  its  unendurable 
stench  before  taking  it  to  its  bosom. 
The  noise  is  bad  enough,  the  dust  an 
unspeakable  nuisance,  the  danger  to 
the  public  a  serious  objection,  but  its 
habit  of  leaving  behind  it  all  along  the 
country  roads  a  trail  which  overwhelms 
the  honeysuckle  hedges  and  makes  a 


beanfield  in  June  indistinguishable 
from  a  dunghill  Is  the  unforgivable  sin. 
How  can  a  people  who  pride  them- 
selves on  an  advanced  civilization  en- 
dure this?  To  come  to  minor  matters; 
could  persons  of  refined  habits,  if  they 
could  smell,  come  to  church  In  wet 
mackintoshes?  or  worse,  in  furs  kept 
in  some  odious  preparation  of  carbon 
or  naphthaline  and  sit  complacently 
under  the  noses  of  their  neighbors? 
No;  clearly  the  moths  have  the  advan- 
tage in  refinement  Our  grandmoth- 
ers kept  their  furs  in  cedar  chests,  or 
if  they  did  not  possess  this  luxury,  with 
little  bags  of  cedar  shavings  or  clean- 
smelling  camphor  among  the  folds. 
They  would  have  fainted  if  any  one  had 
come  into  their  pew  smelling  like  a 
charnel  house.  They  had  their  po- 
manders too,  their  lavender-bags  or 
dried  bunches  of  scented  herbs,  their 
jars  of  pot-pourri  for  winter  use  when 
mignonette  and  sweetbriars  were  not 
to  be  had.  Any  old  gardening  book  or 
collection  of  still-room  recipes  will  af- 
ford some  Idea  of  the  variety  of  deli- 
cate odors  our  forefathers  could  ap- 
preciate— mostly  lost  upon  us  their  de- 
generate successors. 

Possibly  in  the  matter  of  touch  we 
have  lost  nothing;  rather  in  these  pam- 
pered days  we  have  become  more  sensi- 
tive to  hardness  or  softness,  heat  or 
cold,  quicker  to  resent  pain.  If  this 
has  its  drawbacks — for  our  Increased 
sensitiveness  seems  more  towards  pain 
than  towards  pleasure — we  may  place 
it  to  the  credit  side  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly more  alive  to  the  sufferings  of 
others  than  were  the  men  of  old  with 
their  greater  personal  endurance. 
Whether  on  the  other  hand,  the  work- 
ing class  especially  has  not  lost  more 
than  it  has  gained  in  greater  softness, 
lessened  capacity  to  bear  exposure  and 
privation,  is  an  open  question.  Though 
work  is  lighter  and  feeding  better  than 
in  former  times,  the  general  level  of 
health  among  domestic  servants  and 
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others  of  their  class  seems  lower.  They 
are  frequently  anaemic,  neurotic,  suf- 
fering from  various  ills  which  used  to 
be  the  privilege  of  idle  folk.  If  this 
lowest  sense  be  quickened,  it  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  quickened  for  evil 
rather  than  for  good. 

Reflecting  on  these  things,  two  ques- 
tions loom  large  before  the  minds  of 
those  who  do  not  swallow  the  shibbo- 
leths of  progress  whole:  Are  these 
losses  inseparable  from  an  advanced 
civilization?  And  if  they  are,  Is  civili- 
zation so  great  a  good  as  we  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe?  What  do  we 
then?  Are  we  to  throw  away  the 
long  results  of  time  and  endeavor — as 
the  smart  world  just  now  pretends  to 
be  endeavoring — to  lead  "the  simple 
life"?  Nay;  the  answers  to  our  ques- 
tions are  not  so  simple  as  that;  it  is 
easier  to  ask  than  to  answer:  as  the 
proverb  pithily  says,  "A  fool  may  ask  a 
question  that  a  sage  cannot  answer/* 
It  cannot  surely  be  that  civilization, 
progress,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  to 
be  condemned.  All  living  things  have 
in  them  the  principle  of  growth,  but 
to  concede  this  is  not  to  say  that  all 
movement  is  in  the  right  direction; 
there  is  also  a  principle  of  decay,  and  it 
is  possible  to  hasten  along  the  wrong 
road,  getting  further  and  further  from 
the  true  goal.  Our  methods  may  be 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Nature  or 
they  may  be  working  against  them, 
and  in  the  latter  case  Nemesis,  if  not 
swift,  will  be  sure.  Possibly  the  decay 
in  our  senses,  the  deadening  of  finer 
perception  in  some  directions,  and  its 
morbid  sensitiveness  in  others,  may  be 
the  indication  that  we  are  on  the 
wrong  road. 

The  finest  development  of  these  five 
senses  of  ours  is  to  be  found  in  what 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  sense  of 
beauty.  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
the  faculty  for  admiring  a  fine  picture, 
or  the  rare  loveliness  of  mountain  scen- 
ery, or  answering  to  the  appeal  of  the 


highest  music:  if  this  were  all,  then 
would  beauty  be  a  thing  aloof,  the  lux- 
ury of  the  few,  not  as  it  should  be,  the 
environment  of  daily  life.  Mahomet 
was  Inspired  with  wisdom  when  he 
said,  "If  a  man  have  two  loaves,  let 
him  sell  one  and  buy  some  flowers  of 
the  narcissus;  for  bread  only  nourishes 
the  body,  but  to  look  on  beauty  feeds 
the  soul." 

Surely  no  one  in  whom  the  sense  of 
beauty  was  not  atrophied  could  have 
perpetrated  the  cruel  vandalism  which 
in  these  early  spring  weeks,  when  life 
and  color  and  music  were  stirring  day 
by  day,  has  laid  waste  many  thousand 
acres  of  our  fair  New  Forest;  almost  all 
of  the  open  heath  which  was  one  of 
its  distinguishing  beauties,  turning  the 
wide  moorland,  golden  with  gorse. 
musical  with  larks,  presently  to  be  pur- 
ple with  heather,  into  a  charred,  deso- 
late, silent  waste,  all  its  lovely  life  ex- 
tinguished for  almost  a  generation  to 
come.  The  gorse  I  suppose  is  counted 
useless,  though  the  shelter  it  affords  in 
storm,  and  the  balmy  breath  it  sends 
on  the  breeze  from  Its  sprouting  shoots 
might  have  pleaded  for  it,  if  the  har- 
borage for  nests  of  larks  and  whin- 
chats,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  rare 
butterflies  and  beetles  to  be  found 
round  about,  is  not  reckoned,  for  it  can- 
not be  stated  in  terms  of  money-value, 
and  for  to-day  the  value  of  a  thing  is 
what  it  will  fetch. 

This  is  worse  because  more  wanton 
than  the  intrusion  into  the  country  of 
unlovely  suburbs  for  which  the  needs 
of  a  growing  population  may  be  urged, 
though  the  necessity  of  their  being  un- 
lovely is  not  apparent  Things  need 
not  be  ugly  because  they  are  practical, 
but  in  our  haste  to  be  rich  we  have  di- 
vorced use  and  beauty,  and  we  must 
pay  the  price:  we  have  thrust  beauty 
aside  to  be  patched  on  afterwards  if 
we  can  afford  it;  but  beauty  and  fitness 
which  God  has  joined  together  in  His 
work  will  not  thus  be  put  asunder  in 
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ours.  It  may  well  be  that  it  is  this 
loss  of  beauty  that  is  blunting  our 
senses  as  well  as  stunting  our  souls. 

It  will  avail  us  little  to  leave  our 
comfortable  bedrooms  and  go  and 
sleep  in  the  woods  like  our  abori- 
ginal ancestors,  to  bathe  in  cold  streams 
and  eat  salads  and  roots,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  advocates  of  "the  simple 
life";  it  is  not  in  these  things  that  har- 
mony with  Nature  lie.s;  but  rather  in 
working  as  Nature  works,  aiming  at 
perfection  before  profit,  shall  we  best 
train  eye  and  hand:  it  is  the  inner  prin- 
ciple rather  than  the  life  in  city  or  in 

The  Albany  Reriew. 


forest  that  makes  the  difference. 
Could  we  attain  a  saner  wisdom  both 
in  the  ordering  of  our  own  life  and  in 
the  training  of  our  children,  seeing  in 
education  less  a  matter  of  books,  or  of 
n  narrow,  utilitarian  instruction,  than 
a  development  and  perfecting  of  all 
the  powers  and  senses  with  which  man 
has  been  endowed,  we  might  some  day 
regain  the  fineness  of  our  perceptions, 
blunted  by  the  fight  for  wealth,  the  ex- 
quisite balance  of  temperament  "on 
which  none  of  the  finer  flavors  of  life 
are  lost." 

Elizabeth  Godfrey. 
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There  are  some  people  who,  when 
they  die,  leave  a  gap  in  the  world  even 
for  those  who  have  only  seen  them  at  a 
distance.  When  he  died,  a  whole 
country-side  felt  it  so.  Something  had 
gone  from  the  green  glens  and  the  pur- 
ple mountain-sides;  from  the  long, 
sweet,  winding  roads  where  one  might 
never  again  hear  the  feet  of  his  little 
pony  trotting,  and  see  him  coming 
along  with  his  kind  old  rosy  face  and 
his  eyes  bluer  than  a  child's.  People 
said:  "There  is  no  one  like  him  left 
The  country  is  not  the  same  without 
him.  He  was  a  part  of  the  country." 
And  it  was  so.  He  had  become  a  part 
of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
immortals  whose  place  in  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  ages  of  men  will  never  be 
filled  by  another  made  after  his  like- 


He  was  of  so  dominant  and  energetic 
a  character  that  the  weakness  of  old 
age  in  him  had  a  poignant  sense  of 
pain  about  it  for  one  who  remembered 
his  prime.  In  the  readjustment  of 
things  that  is  always  happening,  day 
by  day,  for  our  dead,  the  memory  of 
him  as  a  quiet  old  man  in  the  chimney 
corner,  dreading  the  sound  of  a  rough 


word,  becomes  dimmer  and  dimmer. 
Already  we  remember  him  only  in  his 
prime.  He  was  an  oak  of  the  forest, 
and  rightly  one  thinks  of  him  in  his 
strength,  that  stood  a  four-square  bat- 
tlement to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

If  one  were  asked  straight  off,  with- 
out thinking,  to  name  his  strongest 
characteristic,  one  would  say,  I  think, 
his  fearlessness.  He  feared  nothing. 
Under  his  wholesome  health  he  had 
nerves  and  imagination  not  known 
among  his  fellows;  but  his  nerves  had 
nothing  to  do  with  nervousness.  I 
have  driven  with  him  in  a  thunder- 
storm along  miles  of  tree-hung  roads, 
when  the  blue  lightning  leaped  in 
chains  within  a  foot  of  us,  and  his 
voice,  talking  to  and  soothing  his  pony, 
kept  the  little  creature  from  wild  panic 
as  his  absolute  courage  put  courage 
into  my  quaking  heart.  With  him  it 
was  impossible  to  be  afraid. 

He  had  chosen  a  farmer's  life,  and 
it  was  the  one  life  which  seemed  right 
for  him.  He  had  the  Intense  love  of 
the  land  which  seems  so  peculiarly 
Celtic,  and  he  had  put  every  penny  he 
was  owner  of  into  land — land  of  an  un- 
exampled richness,  in  which  the  grass 
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was  to  your  knees  any  day  of  the  year. 
He  loved  the  land  he  had  acquired  for 
himself,  loved  It  like  a  child;  but  dearer 
to  him  still  was  the  little  farm  which 
had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  on 
which  he  had  spent  his  childhood; 
every  field,  every  hedgerow,  of  which 
had  its  stories  and  its  associations  for 
him. 

The  farms  lay,  almost  side  by  side, 
in  the  lap  of  the  mountains,  swept  by 
the  sweet  winds  from  the  mountains 
and  the  sea;  yet  to  hear  him  It  was  as 
though  one  pent  in  the  city  had  es- 
caped to  the  moorland  and  mountain 
when  he  had  driven  behind  his  pony 
the  little  space  which  divided  the  two 
farms.  To  be  sure,  the  little  farm  held 
the  fields  of  his  childhood;  and  it  was 
a  far  cry  from  them  to  the  days  when 
he  should  farm  his  own  fat  land. 

He  would  pull  in  his  pony  at  the  top 
of  an  upland  pasture,  and  sit  inhaling 
deep  breaths  of  the  mountain  air,  while 
he  gazed  down  over  the  placid  fields 
where  his  own  roan  and  strawberry 
cattle  were  standing  in  quiet  groups. 

He  could  spend  hours  in  those  fields, 
alighting  now  and  again  to  feel  the 
sides  of  his  cattle,  who  bore  his  inspec- 
tion with  entire  placidity,  or  merely 
pulling  up  his  pony  by  a  feeding  group 
of  them  and  eyeing  them  contempla- 
tively, while  he  pulled  away  at  the  pipe 
which  was  never  out  of  his  mouth. 

He  had  his  stories  of  those  fields, 
the  very  names  of  which — "Larry's 
Field,"  "The  Cuckoo's  Field,"  and  so 
on — had  magic  for  him.  There  was  a 
little  ancient  castle  or  watch-tower  of 
the  early  Irish  somewhere  midway  of 
those  dream-haunted  fields,  which  had 
its  rath,  its  ghosts,  and  fairies.  Un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  tower  was  a  lit- 
tle thatched  cabin  of  two  rooms.  He 
was  so  fearless  that  any  story  of  the 
supernatural  coming  from  him  had  a 
curious  impressiveness.  Once,  as  a 
boy,  having  been  up  from  day-dawn 
with  his  grandfather's  men  when  they 


went  out  milking,  he  fell  asleep  on  a 
heap  of  straw  in  the  inner  room.  In 
the  outer  they  were  playing  cards  by 
the  light  of  a  tallow  candle.  He  could 
make  you  see  it  all,  as  he  saw  it 
through  the  doorless  aperture  between 
the  two  rooms.  He  could  make  yon 
see  and  smell  outside  the  night,  the 
dews,  the  white  moon  of  May,  and  the 
intoxicating  air  of  the  hawthorn,  as 
they  call  it  in  Ireland.  Within,  the 
rough  heads  bent  over  the  filthy  cards, 
the  dirty  walls  of  the  cabin,  furniture- 
less  but  for  the  table  and  a  few  make- 
shift seats,  the  black  thatch  showing 
through  the  rafters,  the  shadows  of  the 
players'  heads  on  the  wall,  their  clutch- 
ing fingers  and  bowed  shoulders.  He 
had  the  literary  sense  to  make  you  real- 
ize all  those  things. 

Suddenly  he  was  awakened  from  his 
sleep  by  the  loud  voices  of  the  players. 
One,  ill-famed  for  the  foulness  of  his 
speech,  was  in  bad  luck,  and  was  ut- 
tering blasphemy  after  blasphemy, 
growing  worse  as  his  anger  increased. 
Even  his  rough  companions  murmured 
and  shrank  away  from  him,  and  the 
lad,  lying  on  the  straw,  felt  appalled. 
There  was  a  viler  blasphemy  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it,  and  suddenly  a 
great  wind  forced  open  the  door  of  the 
cabin,  flung  the  players  on  their  faces, 
threw  over  the  table  and  the  light,  and 
drove  through  the  place,  dying  away  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come,  leaving  the 
undisturbed  beauty  of  the  night  as  It 
had  been. 

Of  his  fearlessness  I  must  tell  one  or 
two  stories. 

Once  he  had  a  friend  who  suddenly 
developed  homicidal  mania.  Word 
came  to  him  that  the  man  had  escaped 
to  a  loft  above  his  stables  where,  naked 
as  the  hour  he  was  born,  he  held  at  bay 
those  who  would  seise  him,  for  he ' 
armed  with  a  razor. 

He   never   hesitated   for  a 
The  entrance  to  the  loft  was  by  a 
square  aperture  above  the  heads  of  the 
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horses  in  the  stable.  One  had  to  climb 
first  the  manger,  then  the  rack,  and  to 
pull  oneself  up  to  the  floor  above.  That 
ascent  Into  the  loft,  occupied  by  the 
naked  madman  with  the  razor,  was,  I 
think,  a  feat  few  would  have  cared  for; 
the  one  ascending  was  so  absolutely  de- 
fenceless. 

But  so  fearless  was  he  that  he  was 
not  conscious  of  any  bravery  in  the  act. 
He  simply  could  not  be  afraid.  He 
heaved  himself  into  the  loft  as  though 
it  held  nothing  but  the  hay. 

"Isn't  it  a  shame  for  you,  John,"  he 
said,  "to  be  sitting  there  without  your 
clothes?  Here,  I've  brought  them  to 
you!  Put  them  on  for  goodness1  sake, 
and  then  we  can  talk  in  decency." 

He  sat  down  on  "a  lock  of  hay/'  as 
he  would  have  called  it  himself,  and 
proceeded  to  empty  his  pipe  of  the 
ashes  and  fill  it  again.  I  can  see  him 
so  well  with  the  empty  pipe  on  his  knee, 
while  he  mixed  the  tobacco  In  the  palm 
of  his  hand  and  talked  in  an  even  flow 
as  soothing  as  the  fall  of  waters. 
Meanwhile  the  naked  madman  In  the 
corner  had  begun  to  clothe  himself. 

"Surely  to  goodness,  John,"  went  on 
the  quiet  voice,  "you  wouldn't  be  hurt- 
ing yourself  or  any  one  else  with  that 
razor!  What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
with  it  open  like  that?  Why  you 
might  cut  yourself,  so  you  might!  If 
It  was  shaving  you  wanted,  the  bar- 
ber would  do  It  for  you.  Put  it 
down,  man,  before  you  cut  yourself 
with  It" 

The  madman  put  down  the  razor 
quietly,  and  allowed  his  friend  to  take 
possession  of  it.  More,  when  he  was 
clad,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven 
to  the  big  lunatic  asylum  by  the  man 
he  trusted.  That  was  a  part  of  the 
adventure  which  hurt  him. 

"I  shall  never  forget,"  he  used  to 
say,  "poor  John's  face  as  he  looked  out 
from  between  the  big  keepers.  'If  I'd 
known  you'd  have  done  the  like  on 
me,'  he  said  Td  have  cut  your  throat 


with  the  razor.'  Poor  John,  sure  It 
had  to  be,  for  his  good!" 

Another  time  it  was  a  wicked  cow 
that  had  nearly  killed  a  man,  and  had 
a  long  list  of  sins  to  her  name.  She 
was  loose  In  a  field  and  no  one  would 
approach  her.  They  were  talking  of 
shooting  her.  Anything  that  he  did  not 
know  about  cattle  was  not  worth 
knowing.  He  walked  into  the  field, 
despite  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
restrain  him.  The  cow  came  at  him 
with  her  head  down  to  charge.  He 
waited;  and  at  the  moment  of  the 
charge  he  received  her  with  a  kick  In 
the  nose.  She  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  at  him  in  amazement;  then 
trotted  quietly  away  and  began  graz- 
ing. He  kept  her  for  a  considerable 
time  after  that,  and  she  was  quite 
harmless.  Oddly  enough,  too,  she 
evinced  a  particular  affection  for  him. 
"She'd  let  me  handle  her  calf  when  no 
one  else  dare  go  near  her,"  he  said. 
It  would  have  been  a  serious  matter 
for  him  If  he  had  missed  that  kick,  for 
she  had  been  an  ill  beast  from  the  hour 
of  her  calving,  and  her  latest  victim 
was  only  one  of  a  long  line.  He  was 
not  young,  then,  and  he  had  ceased  to 
be  agile.  We  used  to  reproach  him 
saying:  "What  would  have  happened 
if  you  had  missed?"  "I  didn't  miss," 
he  would  answer,  "and  I  knew  I  wasn't 
going  to  miss.  And  look  at  her  now! 
A  kinder  cow  you  wouldn't  meet  with 
in  a  day's  walk." 

Another  time  it  was  a  dangerous 
bull,  delivered  to  him  In  a  frenzied 
state  by  a  pack  of  yokels,  half  of  them 
hanging  onto  it  by  ropes  fastened  to 
the  ring  In  Its  nose,  or  Its  horns,  the 
other  half  belaboring  the  poor  splendid 
beast  with  blackthorns.  He  swept 
them  away  with  one  of  his  tempestuous 
bursts  of  anger,  and  they  scattered  like 
chaff  before  the  wind,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  his  purpose  was  to  set  the 
bull  free.  "Hold  on  to  him!  Hold  on 
to  him!"  they  kept  shouting  from  a  safe 
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distance.  He  opened  the  gate  of  a 
field  where  a  herd  of  young  cows  was 
grazing,  and  turned  the  bull  in.  There 
was  no  further  trouble  with  the  bull 
after  that. 

I  have  known  him  to  drive  through 
a  field  of  his  own  into  which  a  neigh- 
bor's wicked  bull  had  escaped,  to  cross 
the  field  with  the  brute  roaring  and 
pawing  the  ground  in  most  unpleasant 
proximity  to  himself  and  his  pony,  he 
flicking  his  whip  gently  about  the  bull's 
head  as  he  went.  Arrived  at  the  gate 
through  which  he  must  pass  to  enter 
the  next  field,  he  clambered  out  of  the 
pony  cart,  opened  the  gate  and  led  the 
pony  through,  closing  the  gate  behind 
him  in  the  face  of  the  astonished  bull. 

His  fearlessness  occasionally  led  him 
to  do  things  alarming  to  his  neighbors. 
Once  he  bought  and  sent  home  thirty 
Spanish  bulls.  The  panic  of  the  men 
who  went  to  the  boat  to  receive  the 
cattle  and  were  met  by  the  wilderness 
of  wide  tossing  horns,  the  terror  of  the 
quiet  country  through  which  they  were 
driven,  may  be  Imagined.  After  all 
they  proved  to  be  gentle  beasts,  and 
no  evil  results  followed. 

Animals  always  loved  him  despite 
his  tempestuousness.  In  anger  he  was 
tempestuous,  splendid,  like  the  storm 
wind.  I  can  remember  a  big  Irish 
kitchen  with  an  enormous  rosy  fire  that 
sent  its  glow  far  out  into  the  night. 
From  the  hill  half  a  mile  away  you 
could  see  the  window-panes  illumined 
in  the  night  by  that  rosy  glow.  A 
"half-door"  gave  entrance  from  the 
farmyard  into  the  kitchen.  Before  the 
fire  would  be  basking  half  a  dozen  dogs 
in  perfect  content.  Presently  in  the 
yard  outside  would  be  heard  a  tumult 
Something  had  happened;  a  man  come 
home  drunk  in  charge  of  a  horse  and 
cart,  cattle  overdriven:  some  such  mal- 
feasance or  neglect  of  duty.  The  mas- 
ter's voice  would  be  heard  in  a  mighty 
shouting;  and  the  dogs  getting  stealth- 
ily to  their  feet  would  steal  one  by  one 


into  the  shelter  of  a  huge  kitchen-table, 
below  which  they  could  He  with  their 
noses  on  their  paws  sighing  because 
the  master  was  angry  and  some  one  in 
trouble. 

The  odd  thing  was  that  no  one  re- 
sented those  violent  outbursts,  not  even 
those  who  had  had  a  violent  handling, 
well-earned,  from  him.  His  men  were 
to  a  man  devoted  to  him.  Women  al- 
ways loved  him;  and  an  insolent  do- 
mestic whom  he  had  discovered  brow- 
beating his  young  daughters  and  turned 
out,  declared  always  that  it  was  the 
aforesaid  young  daughters  who  trem- 
bled before  the  termagant  that  were  to 
blame,  and  not  he. 

He  had  in  a  most  extraordinary  way 
the  spirit  of  the  country*  He  was  a 
wonderful  talker,  and  as  yon  sat  lis- 
tening to  him  by  the  fire  he  made  live 
again  for  you  the  days  that  were  over. 
Always  he  was  filling  his  pipe  or  smok- 
ing it,  interrupting  the  narrative  to  ask 
for  a  straw  to  clear  the  stem  of  it  or  a 
match  to  light  it  or  it  might  be  a  wad 
of  soft  paper  to  put  in  the  bowl  of  it 
to  absorb  the  nicotine.  He  was  an 
intemperate  smoker,  the  only  one  I 
have  ever  known  who  kept  pipe  and 
tobacco  by  his  bedside  and  woke  up 
at  intervals  during  the  night  to  smoke. 
He  smoked  very  strong  tobacco, 
enough  to  make  the  head  of  a  younger 
man  reel.  He  used  to  amuse  himself 
by  calculations  as  to  how  much  richer 
a  man  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
not  been  a  smoker.  As  it  was  his 
splendid  personality,  his  abounding 
health,  the  rose  of  his  cheek,  the  un- 
sullied blue  of  his  eye,  were  a  counter- 
blast to  the  haters  of  tobacco. 

He  loved  to  talk  of  the.  Ireland 
which  was  out  of  our  memories,  the 
Ireland  of  the  dances  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  all  the  old  customs,  when  he 
was  young,  before  the  famine  had 
brought  the  death  Into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  the  emigrant  ships  had 
carried  them  away.      He  had  been  m 
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famous  step-dancer,  and  used  to  boast 
that  he  knew  an  incredible  number  of 
steps.  He  had  much  to  tell.  Recon- 
structing the  old  life  in  the  glens  of 
Wicklow,  he  would  tell  the  history  of 
this  one  or  that  one,  branching  off 
from  the  main  narrative  to  tell  what 
befell  the  other  characters  in  the  story: 
"like  a  Saga/'  said  an  Oxford  professor 
who  listened  to  him  entranced  for  the 
length  of  a  day,  and  would  have  gone 
on  listening  for  many  days  if  he  might. 
I  pick  up  a  book  published  in  the 
late  eighties  by  an  American,  who  vis- 
ited Ireland  and  sifted  patiently  all  the 
evidence  that  came  before  him  from 
men  of  opposite  creeds  and  classes  and 
politics  and  points  of  view,  regarding 
the  Irish  question.  The  American  took 
down  what  he  heard  verbatim.  Here 
is  a  bit  which  recalls  the  days  that  are 
no  more,  in  which  his  utterances  have 
the  Saga-like  quality  noted  by  the  Ox- 
ford professor.  "A  massive  man,"  the 
American  describes  him,  "dressed  in 
thick  blue  serge  of  the  wool  of  his  own 
sheep,  with  a  magnificent  Landor-like 
forehead  towering  over  a  face  that  was 
one  large  smile."  I  can  see  him  and 
hear  him  as  he  talks,  driving  his  guest 
through  the  mountainous  country, 
flicking  his  pony  gently  with  his  whip 
as  he  talked. 

"We  took  a  delightful  drive,"  wrote 
the  American,  who  was  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  literary  taste  and 
performance — an  exceptional  Ameri- 
can indeed,  who  bore  the  name  of  an 
English  noble  house  and  called  cousins 
with  a  dozen  English  families  of  the 
aristocracy.  "We  took  a  delightful 
drive  through  the  valley  and  back 
along  the  Wicklow  hills.  Here  and 
there  the  lofty  walls  of  some  gentle- 
man's  demesne  cut  off  the  view;  again 
we  clattered  along  the  ill-paved  streets 
of  a  little  village;  and  near  every  vil- 
lage were  the  ruins  of  deserted  mills, 
and  melancholy  rows  of  cottages  with 
broken  window-panes,  of  long-forgotten 


mill-hands.  'There  were  fourteen  or 
fifteen  paper-mills  here  in  my  boyhood.' 
he  murumred;  'now  they  are  all  ob- 
literated, simply  because  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  Empire  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  tax  on  knowledge, 
and  so  newspapers  were  sold  for  a 
penny  instead  of  for  sixpence.  All 
this  looks  well  but  it  doesn't  work. 
There  were  even  up  to  three  years  ago 
ten  or  twelve  flour-mills  at  work  in  this 
neighborhood.  They  are  all  gone, 
ruined  by  American  competition.  In 
the  good  old  times  things  were  very 
different'  I  forgot  the  Jolting  of  the 
car  as  he  slowly  recalled  the  past  and 
some  of  its  beloved  figures.  'My 
grandfather  Cullen  was  a  farmer  with 
plenty  of  land.  He  supplemented  his 
farm-work  by  dealing  in  timber.  He 
would  buy  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of 
oakwood  and  strip  the  bark,  dry  it,  and 
sell  it  in  Dublin.  Of  the  timber  he 
would  select  what  was  good  enough  for 
shipbuilding,  and  the  debris  he  made 
into  charcoal.  He  and  his  two  sons 
were  weavers  and  all  his  daughters 
carders,  and  the  family  wove  and 
carded  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep, 
and  sold  the  flannel  and  dressed  them- 
selves in  it:  coats,  jackets,  and  trousers 
were  all  home-made.  They  had  plenty 
of  money  to  spare  for  everything. 
Now  there  is  not  a  weaver  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  My  great-grand- 
father Kelly  was  also  a  farmer  in 
Wicklow  with  a  hundred  acres,  but  he 
was  a  hatter  besides,  and  kept  fifty 
men  at  work  supplying  hat-frames  for 
the  English  army.  I  remember  him 
well,  and  he  remembered  when  the 
OTooles  held  Wicklow.' " 

He  would  go  on  then  to  tell  the  sto- 
ries of  those  who  lived  in  that  long-ago 
time;  but  the  American  chronicler 
who  only  wanted  to  find  out  what  the 
Irish  question  was  all  about,  records 
no  more  of  it. 

This  quotation  reminds  me  of  his 
wonderful  hospitality.      Every  Sunday 
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his  delightful  house  was  packed  with 
guests — as  many  to  dinner  as  the  table 
would  hold,  with  occasionally  an  over- 
flow party  in  another  room — additional 
guests  afterwards  for  tea  and  an  In- 
formal supper  later.  Tennis,  croquet, 
cards,  occasionally  dancing,  were  for 
those  who  liked  those  forms  of  recrea- 
tion; but  the  symposia  in  the  dining- 
room  after  dinner  were  such  as  surely 
were  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  farm- 
house before  or  since. 

Story-telling,  political  discussions, 
literary  arguments,  were  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  animation  and  good 
humor.  Let  me  recall  some  of  the 
guests.  There  would  be  John  O'Leary, 
the  old  Fenian  chief;  there  would  be 
Douglas  Hyde;  there  would  be  W.  B. 
Yeats;  there  would  be  George  Russell — 
A.  E.  There  would  be,  or  might  be, 
one  or  two  members  of  Parliament. 
Those  were  fighting  days,  and  he  and 
his  household  were  tremendous  Parnell- 
ites.  During  Mr.  Parnell's  last  sad 
and  glorious  campaign  he  followed  him 
to  all  his  great  meetings.  He  always 
called  Mr.  Parnell  "Charlie,"  and  he 
wore  his  picture,  with  a  favorite  daugh- 
ter's, in  a  locket  till  the  day  he  died. 
There  would  be  journalists  from  the 
Dublin  newspapers.  There  would  be 
visitors  from  over-seas,  all  men  of  af- 
fairs, men  of  letters  and  politics; 
women  too.  One  of  his  daughters  was 
a  writer  as  well  as  a  politician,  and  to 
her  came  constantly  English,  American, 
Colonial  visitors,  with  letters  of  com- 
mendation where  they  were  not  already 
friends.  There  came  parsons  and  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  priests.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  priests  came  hardly 
at  all — at  least  on  the  occasions  of  the 
Sunday  symposia.  Those  were  the  days 
when  feeling  ran  so  high  that  even 
the  magnificent  spirit  of  hospitality 
could  hardly  tolerate  an  anti-Parnell- 
ite;  and  the  unhappy  one  who  strayed 
by  chance  into  that  Parnellite  fold  was 
apt  to  find  things  somewhat  unpleas- 


ant. In  time  the  priests  came  back, 
and  in  later  years,  when  the  great  sore- 
ness and  grief  for  Parnell's  betrayal 
and  death  were  less  raw,  the  priests 
came  in  for  friendly  hard  hitting,  and 
took  it  like  the  gentlemen  and  men  of 
the  world  they  are.  At  one  time  or 
another  men  and  women  of  many 
classes,  creeds,  and  opinions  met  at 
that  hospitable  table.  Only  the  dul- 
lard was  barred  out. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  fearlessness  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  oppose  the 
priests  in  secular  matters,  where  he 
thought  they  were  in  the  wrong.  The 
Parnellite  man  of  those  days  was  apt 
sometimes  to  oppose  the  priests  unrea- 
sonably. Occasionally  some  of  the 
hot-headed  would  even  stand  up  and 
walk  out  of  the  church  during  Mass 
because  a  priest  had  delivered  an  anti- 
Parnellite  diatribe  from  the  altar.  He 
was  never  so  illogical  and  unreasona- 
ble. He  had  always  opposed  the  un- 
due domination  of  the  priests  in  poll- 
tics  from  the  time  he  had  been  a  Young 
Irelander  and  adored  John  Mitchel. 
He  opposed  them  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  abandoning  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  fought  the  campaign  against  them 
fearlessly.  But  when  the  first  rank- 
ling bitterness  was  done  and  over,  the 
priests  came  back  to  the  hospitable 
l>oard  in  the  hospitable  house.  They 
respected  the  man  who  had  fought 
them  logically  and  fearlessly;  and  be- 
ing, as  I  have  always  maintained,  the 
most  reasonable  body  of  men  in  Ire- 
land, they  took  the  hard  hitting  like 
the  men  of  the  world  and  the  other- 
worldly men  they  are,  and  gave  him 
the  solace  of  their  friendship  and  their 
help  in  the  years  that  followed. 

So  many  strangers  came  to  that  hos- 
pitable board.  There  was  hardly  a 
Sunday  of  the  year  when  he  did  not 
drive  off  after  breakfast  to  pick  up  a 
couple  of  visiting  English  or  Americans 
or  Colonials  at  the  light-railway  station, 
and  to  take  them  a  drive  through  the 
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country  before  bringing  them  home  to 
lunch.  He  was  always  ready  to  en- 
tertain those  visitors  in  the  first  place 
for  his  writing  daughter  till  she  should 
be  ready  for  them.  He  had  such  a 
wonderful  interest  in  things  and  people. 
Sometimes  he  had  no  clue  and  she  had 
no  clue  as  to  what  the  visitors  might 
look  like.  He  was  always  ready  to 
discover  them  and  receive  them  in  a 
way  that  filled  them  with  pleasure. 
He  would  pay  an  innocent,  audacious 
compliment  to  a  woman  which  was  Ir- 
resistible. Once  he  met  an  American 
mother  and  daughter. 

"My  daughter  told  me,"  he  said,  "to 
look  out  for  two  ladies  who  were 
mother  and  daughter.  She  did  not  tell 
me  that  I  should  find  two  so  young  and 
so  pretty  that  they  might  pass  for 
twin-sisters." 

He  delighted  all  manner  of  men,  but 
still  more  all  manner  of  women.  Be- 
ing of  that  dominant  nature  that  he 
would  sometimes  roar  down  a  man  in 
argument,  he  was  invariably  gentle 
with  women  and  he  had  peculiarly  the 
gift  of  pleasing  them. 

Some  of  his  memories  went  far  back. 
He  had  known  various  historic  person- 
ages. Major  Sirr,  hated  in  Ireland  as 
the  man  who  captured  and  mortally 
wounded  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 
bright,  the  beautiful,  the  immortally 
young,  had  patted  his  curly  flaxen  locks 
as  a  child.  His  evidence  about  Major 
Sirr  was  rather  in  the  direction  of  re- 
habilitating him.  He  was  never  one 
for  conventional  beliefs;  and  while  he 
yielded  to  no  one  in  his  love  for  Lord 
Edward,  he  was  none  the  less  impar- 
tial as  regards  him  whom  many  people 
would  call  Lord  Edward's  murderer. 

"When  I  was  a  flaxen-haired  child," 
he  said,  "I  used  to  play  about  the  Cas- 
tle yard-  One  day  we  had  been  play- 
ing marbles  on  the  steps  of  a  house 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  man 
whom  I  took  to  be  a  tall  man  hur- 
riedly came  out.      My  companions  scat- 


tered, but  I  remained.  He  took  me 
by  the  chin,  and  lifting  it  up  looked 
down  into  my  eyes.  'Well,  little  boy, 
do  you  often  play  marbles  on  my 
steps?'  he  asked.  *Very  often/  I 
said,  fearlessly.  'And  hop-scotch,  and 
spinning  tops,  and  all  your  other 
games?'  'Yes,  sir.'  'Well,  you  can 
go  on  playing  them,  and  don't  be 
afraid.'  After  he  had  gone  the  others, 
running  back,  cried  out,  'Did  you  know 
it  was  Major  Sirr?'  I  had  had  no 
idea  indeed  that  it  was  he  whose  name 
was  something  of  a  bugaboo  to 
frighten  children  in  the  dark. 

"Hated  as  he  was,  however,  he  had 
the  reputation  as  a  magistrate  of  being 
fair  and  impartial.  There  was  a  friend 
of  my  grandfather's,  Edward  Byrne, 
like  himself  a  Wicklow  man  settled  in 
Dublin.  One  night  he  was  walking 
home  after  enjoying  an  evening  with 
some  friends.  He  was  three  sheets 
in  the  wind,  and  as  he  was  going  down 
George's  Street  he  struck  up  a  good 
old  Croppy  song — 'Billy  Byrne  of  B al- 
ly manus'— in  a  most  loud  ami  steut(  - 
rian  voice.  He  was  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  tall  man  who  walked  up 
to  him,  and,  without  speaking  a  word, 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
face  which,  Byrne  not  being  very 
steady,  knocked  him  into  the  gutter. 
Byrne,  who  was  a  powerful  and  ath- 
letic man,  belonging  to  a  very  pugilistic 
family,  and  being  own  uncle  to  Simon 
Byrne  who  never  met  a  man  that  he 
could  not  beat  boxing,  leaped  to  his 
feet,  rushed  on  his  assailant  with  all 
the  force  and  power  in  him,  and  know- 
ing he  had  a  foe  of  both  courage  and 
science  to  contend  with,  he  rained  a 
shower  of  terrific  blows  on  him,  which 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  'Get  up,' 
said  Byrne,  4I  strike  no  man  when  he 
is  down,'  at  the  same  time  receding 
some  paces.  In  an  instant  the  man 
leaped  to  his  feet,  but  instead  of  ad- 
vancing to  the  fray  he  emitted  a  pierc- 
ing   whistle,    and   in   a    minute   there 
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rushed  up  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most 
powerful  men  of  the  Dublin  Watch. 
After  a  prolonged  struggle  they  suc- 
ceeded in  felling  Byrne,  bound  him, 
and  carried  him  off  to  the  old  Wer- 
burgh  Street  lock-up  or  watch-house. 

"Now  Byrne  was  well  known  to  the 
watchmen,  and  one  of  them  summoned 
my  grandfather  to  stand  by  his  friend 
in  his  trouble.  The  next  morning  the 
two  appeared  before  Major  Sirr,  in 
whom  Byrne,  to  his  alarm,  recognized 
his  opponent  of  last  night. 

"The  Major  looked  steadfastly  at 
him. 

44  *Your  name  is  Edward  Byrne.  I 
see,  but  you  are  not  a  Dublin  man.' 

44  4No,  indeed,  sir.  1  belong  to  Wick- 
low.' 

44  'Ha!  So  you  are  one  of  the  Wick- 
low  Byrnes.  Mr.  Byrne,  what  right 
had  you  to  be  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  citizens  of  Dublin  after  midnight, 
when  I  was  fortunate  to  meet  with 
you  T 

*'  4Xo  right,  sir.  I  didn't  know 
where  I  was.  I  didn't  know  it  was 
Dublin  at  all.  I  thought  myself  back 
on  the  Wieklow  hills.' 

44  4Mr.  Byrne,  are  you  as  good  a  man 
to-day  as  you  were  last  night?' 

44  4I  am  not,  sir.  It  wasn't  me  was 
in  it  last  night:  it  was  the  drink  I  had 
taken.' 

44  4Mr.  Byrne,  will  you  promise  me 
that  I  shall  not  find  you  brawling  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin  again?' 

444Indeed  I  will,  sir.' 

44  'Well,  then,  you  may  go  with  your 
friend.' " 

440f  Major  Sirr's  personal  courage 
there  was  no  doubt.  He  went  the 
rounds  of  the  city  every  night  alone, 
though  there  were  watchmen  within 
sound  of  his  whistle.  Yet  he  knew 
that  three-fourths  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  would  rejoice  in  his  death. 

44My  grandfather  had  a  case  before 
him  once.  He  had  bought  a  horse 
from  one  of  two  brothers,  and  it  hav- 


ing been  in  his  possession  some  days, 
the  other  brother  claimed  it,  saying 
his  brother  had  no  right  to  dispose  of 
it.  He  had  brought  a  number  of  his 
friends  with  him,  and,  my  grandfather 
disputing  his  claim,  they  made  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  horse  by  force.  My 
grandfather's  neighbors  rallied  round 
him,  and  after  a  pitched  battle  he  was 
able  to  retain  the  horse.  He  then 
summoned  the  man  before  Major  Sirr 
for  assault  and  attempting  to  seise  the 
horse  by  force. 

44 'How  much  did  you  pay  for  the 
horse  V  the  major  asked  my  grand- 
father. 

4>  'Twenty  pounds,  sir.' 

*4  4Are  you  prepared  to  hand  over  the 
twenty  pounds  and  take  your  horse?* 
he  asked  the  other. 

*4  4Xo  sir.' 

44  'In  that  case,*  said  the  major,  the 
horse  is  the  property  of  this  man  who 
purchased  him.  All  I  can  do  for  yon 
Is,  if  you  will  bring  your  brother  before 
me  I  will  transport  him."* 

To  me  it  brings  the  most  vivid  sensa- 
tion of  comfort  and  quiet  safety  to 
think  of  him  in  his  arm-chair  as  he 
told  this  and  many  another  story.  I 
used  to  come  home  down  the  hill  from 
a  long  winter's  walk,  part  of  It  in  dark- 
ness, the  intense  darkness  of  the  tree- 
overhung  Irish  roads.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  I  would  see  below  me  in  the 
valley  shining  the  lit  kitchen  window. 
There  I  knew  I  should  find  him  sitting* 
new  come  in  from  his  fields,  his  leg- 
gings still  on,  and  the  clay  of  the  fields 
about  him,  talking  to  his  old  steward  of 
the  work  and  the  crops  and  the  cattle* 
iind  what  beasts  were  ready  for  mar- 
ket, and  what  were  the  prospects  for 
this  and  that  crop,  and  the  coming 
fairs,  and  so  on.  It  used  to  lift  up  my 
heart  in  the  darkness  to  think  of  him 
sitting  there  in  the  firelight,  the  dogs 
at  his  feet,  talking  away  as  quietly  as 
the  flowing  of  a  river,  till  it  should  be 
time  for  him  to  get  out  of  his  outdoor 
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thingt  and  join  the  family  meal  In  the 
dining-room  beyond. 

He  was  extraordinarily  generous.  In 
fact  so  giving  was  he  that  many  peo- 
ple supposed  him  to  be  a  wealthy  man 
when  he  was  no  such  thing.  To  those 
he  loved  he  would  give  royally.  He 
exhaled  a  certain  big  generosity.  His 
rich  sense  of  humor  was  touched  once 
when  a  tinker — i.  e.  a  gipsy — who  had 
year  after  year,  times  innumerable, 
opened  the  gates  leading  to  his  fattest 
pastures  or  his  most  promising  meadow 
and  turned  the  whole  herd  of  asses  (to 
speak  of  a  donkey  in  Ireland  is  to  give 
yourself  airs)  to  graze  upon  them,  in- 
vited him  to  pay  for  getting  the  asses 
out  of  pound.  Those  asses  were  the 
plague  of  the  countryside.  No  man's 
crops  were  safe  from  them.  It  was  a 
great  blessing  when  the  tinker  did  a 
deal  with  Government  and  sold  the 
asses  for  exportation  to  South  Africa. 
"Aye,"  said  the  tinker,  "they've  gone 
where  they  ought  to  go,  to  Road-Aisy. 
Isn't  it  what  they've  been  look  in'  for 
all  their  lives?" 

Not  at  all  &  propos,  I  remember  a 
mule  which  was  also  bought  for  the 
transport.  He  was  struck  dumb  on 
hearing  of  its  sale:  it  belonged  to  a 
neighbor.  He  described  the  age  of  the 
mule  thus:  "Farrel  Fox  of  the  Green 
Hills  died  the  other  day,  a  very  old 
man;  and  when  Farrell  Fox's  father 
was  a  child  he  knew  that  mule,  and  he 
used  to  say  that  no  man  then  knew  how 
old  the  mule  really  was." 

Another  time  when  he  had  prose- 
cuted a  notorious  vaurien  for  annoying 
some  of  his  workpeople  who  occupied 
an  adjoining  cottage  and  had  described 
the  gentleman's  language  when  he  was 
In  a  state  of  intoxication  as  being  "la- 
borious," the  wuriat,  being  bound  over 
in  a  certain  sum  to  keep  the  peace, 
turned  cheerfully  to  him  to  pay  it. 

While  he  lived  there  were  many  de- 
lightful tales  that  might  be  told  of 
his  humor  and  the  humorous  happen- 
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ings  which  befell  him:  but  now  that  he 
is  dead  his  death  seems  to  forbid  It 
It  has  left  one  without  heart  to  smile. 
I  remember  him  coming  in  once  from 
an  encounter  with  a  philosophic  tramp, 
to  whom  he  had  offered  a  meal  of 
bread  and  meat  and  a  shilling  if  he 
would  take  a  fork  and  broom  and  clean 
out  a  stable. 

"Now  look  here,  mister,"  said  the 
tramp,  "d'ye  see  that  town  over  there 
In  the  smoke?  Well  that  town  has  a 
population  of  nearly  half  a  million.  It 
has  so  many  streets,  with  an  average 
of  so  many  houses  to  each  street, 
every  street  worth  at  least  tuppence  to 
me.  Now  I  ask  you,  wouldn't  I  be  a 
fool  to  spend  my  day  working  for  your 
bit  of  bread  and  meat  and  your  shil- 
ling?" 

"I  had  to  acknowledge  that  from  his 
point  of  view  he  would,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing delightedly  over  the  reminiscence. 
"I  was  so  taken  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  fellow  that  I  gave  him  the  bread 
and  meat  after  all.  But  sure  he 
wasn't  hungry,  for  he  left  it  on  top 
of  the  dog-kennel,  when  my  back  was 
turned." 

His  interest  in  men  and  things  was 
extraordinary.  I  have  never  known 
any  one  so  interested,  so  eager  to  hear 
what  others  had  to  tell.  For  all  that 
what  he  had  to  tell  himself  was  so  well 
worth  the  hearing  he  could  be  'silent  or 
almost  silent  for  hours,  only  putting  in 
uow  and  again  the  word  that  stimula- 
ted the  talkers.  It  made  him  a  won- 
derful host  at  those  Sunday  symposia, 
where  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  men,  mostly  young  enough  to  be  his 
sons— he  had  a  great  fascination  for 
young  men  and  they  for  him— looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  his  face  lit  up, 
his  applause  ready  and  eager,  his  eyes 
shining  just  a  little  more  when  one  of 
his  own  blood  or  connection  was  get- 
ting the  best  of  it  in  an  argument  He 
would  hear  the  young  men  read  their 
stories  or  their  poems  hour  after  hour, 
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and  would  be  amazed  to  find  how  the 
hours  had  passed.  His  was  an  In- 
terest which  was  inexhaustible. 

He  had  no  shibboleths  at  all.  He 
was  a  Nationalist  In  the  broad  sense, 
but  he  was  never  a  conventional  one. 
Like  John  O'Leary,  the  other  great  old 
man  of  these  gatherings,  he  had  no  pa- 
tience with  what  John  O'Leary  used  to 
call  "sunburstery,"  that  is  to  say,  a 
flamboyant  and  insincere  patriotism, 
the  "First  Flower  of  the  Earth— First 
Gem  of  the  Say"  kind  of  thing  which 
O'Connell  made  a  bad  fashion  in  Ire- 
land. In  simplicity,  in  straightfor- 
wardness, in  sanity,  as  in  a  strange, 
beautiful  innocence  of  nature,  those 
two  were  very  much  alike.  "Every 
one  knows  O'Leary  is  an  Englishman," 
said  one  of  his  friends,  when  the  old 
patriot  had  expressed  an  admiration  of 
certain  of  the  English  qualities:  and  I 
remember  the  fine  old  smile  and  the 
shake  of  the  fine  old  head. 

He  was  perhaps  too  great  a  theorist 
ever  to  have  made  a  really  practical 
farmer.  If  he  had  worlds  enough  and 
time,  to  paraphrase  Marvell,  he  might 
have  received  back  from  his  land  the 
gold  he  poured  so  lavishly  into  it.  As 
it  was,  the  gold  lies  there  for  his  suc- 
cessors to  dig  out  He  was  not  of  the 
middle  classes,  not  at  all  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  to  achieve  a  great  practi- 
cal success.  By  right  he  was  a  farmer 
because  he  was  a  part  of  the  mountains 
and  the  country,  and  the  land  repre- 
sented to  him  the  poetry  of  life.  By 
right  he  was  not  a  farmer,  because  he 
had  fine  imagination  and  great  ideas, 
and  the  farmers  round  about  him  were 
dullards,  content  with  their  old  grooves. 
But  a  few  thousand  men  like  him  might 
well  be  the  salvation  of  Ireland  or  any 
country.  What  other  farmer  could 
have  sympathized  with  the  idle  dreams 
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of  the  poet  and  the  idealist?  What 
farmer  of  them  all  would  have  laid 
down  his  gold  to  help  on  an  unprofit- 
able verse- writing  daughter  to  the  sum- 
mit of  her  ambitions?  To  the  beauti- 
ful room  of  pictures  and  books  and 
china  he  gave  her,  the  like  of  which 
was  surely  never  under  any  farmhouse 
roof  between  the  four  seas  of  Ireland, 
he  used  to  come  tired  after  fair  and 
market,  and  if  she  was  not  there 
would  sit  down  with  her  St  Bernard 
dog — another  gift  of  his  to  her,  for  he 
gratified  all  her  desires — to  await  her 
return.  These  two  lovers  of  hers  were 
happier  to  be  in  her  atmosphere  even 
though  she  was  absent  than  to  be  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  He  chose  his 
own  grave  within  sound  of  the  passing 
feet  in  the  village  street,  by  his  fields, 
under  the  mountains  that  are  always 
golden  or  silver.  "I'd  like  to  lie,"  he 
said,  "where  the  poor  could  drop  in 
any  moment  and  say,  'God  rest  Too, 
Andy!' "  And  his  men  carried  him  to 
the  grave  on  their  shoulders,  down  the 
long  winding  road  to  the  mountains, 
the  laboring  men  and  women  and  the 
poor  pressing  behind  and  talking  of 
him  with  a  subdued  cheerfulness,  be- 
cause death  in  his  case  was  as  natural 
as  the  death  of  the  year  and  the 
changes  of  the  woods  and  the  fields. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  some  salient  bits 
of  him,  but  it  should  have  been  done 
by  some  one  to  whom  he  was  less  dear. 
He  was  all  strength  and  all  sweetness. 
And  so  much  was  he  of  the  fields  that 
for  one  at  least  he  walks  not  only  his 
own  fields  still,  but  all  fields.  She 
can  never  see  a  grass-blade  spring 
without  thinking  of  him  coming  to- 
wards her,  not  old  and  sorrowful,  bat 
strong  and  splendid  in  his  prime.  By 
which  he  makes  to  her  of  all  fields  holy 
places. 

Katharine  Tynan. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

KXPIATION? 

The   whole   of   that   afternoon   was 
spent  by  Janie  in  trying  to  devise  some 
means  of  communicating  with  Arbuth- 
not      Writing  was  hopeless,  and  Hin- 
dustani  was  unsafe,   for  one  of  the 
Hindu  spies  was  fairly  certain  to  be 
concealed  within  earshot.      The  deaf- 
and-dumb  alphabet  alone  seemed  to  of- 
fer  any   chance   of   success,    and    its 
scope  was  painfully  limited.      She  be- 
gan to  wish  vainly,  as  she  composed 
and  practised  sentences  which  aimed  at 
conveying     all     possible     Information 
without   the  use  of  one   unnecessary 
word,  that  the  English  language  pos- 
sessed the  concentration  of  the  Latin. 
When  only  one  or  two  phrases  could 
pass  in  an  interview,  how  could  things 
be   properly   explained?       As   it   hap- 
pened, when  she  went  to  dress  Arbuth- 
not's  wounds  at  night,  the  surgeon  at- 
tended her  so  closely  that  she  was  only 
able  to  communicate  five  words,  and 
these  spasmodically  at  intervals  In  the 
process.       "George — waiting — question 
— you — again,"  she  spelt  out,  and  his 
fingers  pressed  hers  in  token  of  com- 
prehension.     As  a  nurse,  it  was  horri- 
fying to  her  to  transmit  such  disquiet- 
ing news  to  a  patient,  but  she  durst  not 
leave  him  ignorant  of  the  truth,  though 
she   would   fain   have  added   the  en- 
couragement which  she  was  not  able  to 
give  till  the  next  morning,  "Collecting 
bread.      Help  you  escape."      This  time 
Arbuthnot  was  able  unperceived  to  an- 
swer,  "Bring  bread.       Hole,"   and   in 
the  evening  she  managed  to  smuggle 
her  crust 8  into  his  hands,  and  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  hiding  them  in  a 
hole  he  had  contrived  to  scrape  in  the 
ground  on  which  he  lay. 
The  next  morning  it  struck  her  that 
.  his  bandages  were  loosening  in  a  way 


hardly  to  be  expected  with  a  man  lying 
helpless  on  his  face,  and  through  the 
surgeon,  she  asked  the  orderly  who  had 
been  on  the  watch  during  the  night 
whether  the  patient  had  been  restless. 
But  the  orderly  declared  that  he  had 
lain  quite  still,  only  moaning  a  little  at 
intervals,    and    had    taken    the    pre- 
scribed nourishment  without  difficulty. 
Janie  would   have  forgotten  the  dis- 
placed bandages  if  it  had  not  been  that 
when  she  pushed  her  piece  of  bread 
into  the  hole  that  evening,  her  fingers 
came  in  contact  with  a  small,  rough 
bottle — the  kind  of  bottle,  as  she  could 
tell  by  feeling  it,  in  which  laudanum 
and    similar    substances    were    kept 
among  the  medical  stores.    Her  suspi- 
cions  were  awakened   again  immedi- 
ately.      How  could  that  bottle  have 
got   there?       Once   you    were   in   the 
stores-tent  it  would  be  easy  to  find  it, 
for  the  surgeon  had  no  fastidious  ideas 
about  locking  up  poisons,  but  who  had 
been  into  the  stores-tent?      Arbuthnot 
could  surely  not  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  attempt  to  bribe  the  orderly,  and 
if  he  had,  the  man  would  be  too  igno- 
rant to  bring  the  right  bottle.       The 
thought  gave  her  some  comfort.    Per- 
haps he  had  brought  the  wrong  bottle; 
for  what  could  Arbuthnot  want  wtth 
laudanum?       And  yet  it  was  fright- 
fully dangerous  to  confide  in  a  man 
who  would  probably  only  seem  to  help 
in  order  to  gain  credit  with  his  supe- 
riors by  betraying  any  plan  the  pris- 
oner might  form.      With  her  mind  in  a 
turmoil  Janie   spelt  out,   "Want  any- 
thing?"  and  was  by  no  means  reas- 
sured when  she  received  the  answer, 
"No."    Nor  was  her  mind  relieved  when 
she  found  the  bandages  again  displaced 
the  next  morning,  and  she  impressed 
upon  her  patient's  fingers  with  great 
emphasis  the  words,  "Trust  no  one/! 
only  to  be  assured,  "I  don't."  ; 
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The  next  morning  there  was  excite- 
ment in  the  camp  by  reason  of  two 
mysterious  disappearances.  Prince 
George  lost  a  revolver  and  a  box  of 
matches  which  he  had  placed  at  his 
bedside,  and  the  lieutenant  lost  a 
hunting-knife  which  he  greatly  valued. 
After  the  soldiers  had  been  cross-ques- 
titoned  in  vain,  suspicion  fell  upon  the 
Hindus  from  Bala  who  were  promptly 
examined,  with  little  tenderness  for 
their  feelings,  and  promised  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  treatment  every  day  till  they 
confessed.  The  witness  against  them 
was  the  sentry  over  Prince  George's 
tent,  who  asserted  that  he  thought  for 
one  moment  he  saw  one  of  them 
crouching  in  the  shadow  of  the  next 
tent,  but  when  he  looked  again  there 
was  no  one  there,  and  his  testimony 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Hindus  all  disappeared  from 
the  camp  that  day.  This  might  natu- 
rally be  taken  to  prove  their  guilt,  but 
Janie,  reluctantly  remembering  the  bot- 
tle of  laudanum,  was  still  doubtful. 
When  she  reached  the  hospital-tent  that 
evening,  the  surgeon,  who  escorted  her 
as  usual,  appeared  somewhat  per- 
turbed. 

"The  captain  and  his  Highness  are 
becoming  impatient/'  he  said,  "and  I 
don't  myself  think  the  man  is  recover- 
ing as  he  ought,  considering  the  care 
he  has  received.  Perhaps,  Sister,  it 
might  conduce  to  his  recovery  if  you 
told  him  of  their  constant  Inquiries  af- 
ter him,  and  the  interest  they  take  in 
his  health?" 

"I  won't!"  said  Janie  angrily.  "If 
he  understood  what  you  meant  it  might 
make  him  worse,  and  If  he  didn't  it 
would  deceive  him  cruelly." 

The  surgeon  laughed.  "Well,  you 
won't  mind  asking  him  this.  I  can't 
help  thinking  he  doesn't  get  all  the 
food  he  ought.  Will  you  ask  him  if 
old  Mikhail  the  orderly  treats  him 
properly  V" 
Janie  repeated  the  question  in  Hindu- 


stani, and  received  an  answer  in  a  fal- 
tering voice  almost  too  weak  to  bear. 
"Why,  he  shares  my  food  like  a 
brother,  and  sleeps  sound  all  night. 
What  more  could  I  want?" 

"I  think  he  says  Mikhail  treats  him 
like  a  brother,  and  that  he  sleeps 
soundly,"  hesitated  Janie. 

"Who  sleeps  soundly?"  demanded 
the  surgeon  impatiently.  "Does  be 
want  a  change  of  attendants?*9 

"Certainly  not      Mikhail  asleep  is 
preferable  to  any  other  man  awake.1* 
came   the  answer,   still  In   the   same 
weary,  broken  voice,  and  Janie  assured 
the  surgeon  that  the  patient  was  quite 
satisfied.      This  was  not  exactly  true 
at  the  moment,  for  the  patient,  wbo 
had  already  spelt  out  the  words,  "Ban- 
dages slip.      Tighter,"  was  Impressing 
upon     her     with     astonishing     vigor. 
"Tighter,  tighter."    She  secured   tbem 
as  firmly  as  she  could,  sewing:  tbem 
into  place  with  even  more  tnan  her 
usual  care,  and  before  she  left  blm  be 
had  spelt  out,  "Forgive."      She  hoped 
the  request  was  in  allusion  to  the  slight 
cast  on  her  bandaging,  but  she  bad  a 
lurking  fear  that  it  meant  more  tnan 
that. 

There  was  an  alarm  of  fire  In  tbe 
camp  that  night  The  roof  of  tbe  old 
hospital-hut  was  discovered  to  be 
alight,  and  as  water  was  scarce,  tbe 
flames  obtained  a  good  hold.  Janle's 
sentry  remained  faithfully  at  bis  post 
— lie  was  the  only  one  to  do  so,  as  far 
as  she  could  see — but  he  allowed  her  to 
look  out  at  the  tent  door.  For  one  mo- 
ment she  had  a  glimpse  of  tbe  other 
side  of  the  camp,  as  the  crowd  of  ex- 
cited soldiers  swayed  away  from  the 
hut  owing  to  a  burst  of  flame,  and  in 
that  moment  she  saw  Mikhail's  face  at 
the  door  of  Arbuthnot*s  tent  wearing  a 
look  of  absolute  horror.  Tbe  crowd 
surged  across  the  field  of  view  again 
almost  Immediately,  but  presently, 
when  three  half-suffocated  men  were 
dragged  or  carried  from  tbe  burning 
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hut  Into  the  open  air,  J  aide  understood 
that  there  was  ample  ground  for  Bilk- 
hail's  alarm.  They  were  three  of  the 
sick  who  had  been  quartered  In  the 
larger  hospital-tent,  and  it  was  clear 
that,  with  the  connivance  of  the  order- 
lies, they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
creeping  into  the  hut  at  night,  so  as  to 
sleep  where  they  would  not  be  troubled 
with  too  much  ventilation.  As  soon 
as  the  fire  had  been  got  under,  the 
three  men,  still  only  partially  in  pos- 
session of  their  senses,  were  summarily 
arraigned  on  the  charge  of  smoking 
among  the  stores,  but  their  denial  was 
so  absolute  that  even  the  captain  was 
shaken  in  his  conviction.  None  of 
them  possessed  either  tobacco  or 
matches,  they  pleaded  pitifully,  and 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  fire  until  one 
of  them  was  roused  by  the  smoke  to 
find  that  the  roof  was  in  flames.  They 
were  all  positive  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  fire  among  the  stores,  save 
where  pieces  of  the  biasing  roof  had 
dropped.  They  were  dismissed  at 
length  pending  further  inquiry,  and  the 
officers  and  Prince  George  turned  back 
to  their  quarters, 

"Why  shouldn't  it  have  been  one  of 
those  runaways?"  suggested  the  lien- 
tenant.  "They  have  a  grudge  against 
us  now." 

Prince  George  shook  his  head.  "I 
should  have  expected  them  to  stab 
a  sentry,  or  perhaps  to  poison  the 
water  supply,  but  not  to  venture  back 
into  the  camp  and  risk  being  shot 
for  the  sake  of  burning  a  single 
hut/' 

"Venture  back  into  the  camp?"  re- 
peated the  captain,  coming  to  a  stand- 
Htill.      The  two  men's  eyes  met 

"Exactly.  What  about  your  pris- 
oners?" cried  Prince  George,  and  they 
made  a  dash  for  Arbuthnof  s  tent  It 
was  empty,  and  the  cold  air  which  met 
them  as  they  entered  showed  that  a 
slit  had  been  cut  in  the  canvas  at  the 
opposite  side. 


"He  can't  have  been  gone  long," 
cried  the  surgeon. 

'There  he  is!"  cried  the  lieutenant 
pointing  to  a  crouching  figure  which 
could  be  dimly  discerned  trying  to 
make  its  way  between  the  tents  and 
the  rock.  The  captain  drew  his  re- 
volver and  fired,  aiming  low. 

"I  think  yon  won't  run  away  again, 
my  friend,"  he  said  as  he  did  so,  but 
the  yell  of  pain  and  the  invocation  of 
saints  which  replied  to  him  were  un- 
mistakably Scythian.  When  the  hor- 
ror-stricken officers  reached  the  spot 
it  was  Mikhail  whom  they  found  writh- 
ing in  agony  with  a  shattered  foot  and 
too  Incoherent  in  his  lamentations  for 
any  information  to  be  obtained  from 
him. 

Janie's  rest  was  destined  to  be  dis- 
turbed that  night  She  had  just  fallen 
asleep  again  after  the  alarm  of  fire, 
when  she  was  roused  by  the  incursion 
of  the  guard,  who  insisted  on  her  ris- 
ing at  once.  Giving  her  barely  time 
to  throw  on  her  gown  and  shoes,  they 
brought  her  before  the  captain,  who 
charged  her  point-blank  with  conniving 
in  Arbuthnot's  escape,  of  which  she 
heard  for  the  first  time.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  was  incredulous. 

"He  must  have  crept  away  in  de- 
lirium!" she  cried. 

"Yes?  and  he  also  secured  arms  in 
delirium?"  suggested  the  captain.  "Or 
was  that  your  part  mademoiselle?" 

"I?  How  could  I?  I  can't  even 
leave  my  tent  But  how  could  he? 
You  saw  him  yourself,"  turning  to  the 
surgeon.  "Could  he  do  all  this  in  his 
state?  He  was  almost  perfectly  help- 
less." 

"May  I  suggest"  put  in  Prince 
George,  "that  the  affair  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  compact  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  runaway  natives?  He 
bribed  them  to  help  him  to  escape,  and 
they  managed  it  in  the  confusion  of  the 
fire  they  caused." 

"It  seems  reasonable,"  agreed  the 
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captain.  "But  in  that  case  mademoi- 
selle has  been  tricked  equally  with  our- 
selves." 

"I  have,"  said  Janie,  with  distinct  re- 
sentment. "Of  course  I  was  sure  he 
would  escape  if  he  could,  but  I  never 
thought  of  his  doing  it  yet,  and  I  can't 
believe  that  he  would  trust  those  Hin- 
dus.     Perhaps  they — took  him." 

"Against  his  will?  The  idea  is  in- 
genious, but  Improbable,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "Accept  our  apologies  for  dis- 
turbing you,  mademoiselle.  You  have 
satisfied  us  of  your  ignorance  of  the 
plot,  at  any  rate.  But  perhaps,  as  you 
are  already  aroused,  we  may  ask  for 
your  services  on  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate man  whose  carelessness  has 
brought  upon  him  a  painful  retribu- 
tion?" 

The  surgeon  was  much  relieved  to 
find  that  he  was  to  enjoy  Janie's  as- 
sistance in  dealing  with  Mikhail's  foot, 
the  wound  in  which  was  far  beyond  his 
powers  of  treatment,  while  Janie 
wished  for  Eleanor.  Between  them 
they  did  the  best  they  could  for  it, 
while  the  man  assured  them  incohe- 
rently that  he  had  dosed  off  for  a  sec- 
ond— only  a  second — and  when  waked 
by  the  fire  had  found  his  charge  gone; 
how  he  could  not  imagine,  since  the 
slit  in  the  tent  was  not  made  until 
he  himself,  hearing  the  voices  of  the 
officers,  cut  it  in  a  frenzied  effort  to  es- 
cape. Janie  herself  was  inclined  to 
believe,  as  she  had  suggested  to  the 
captain,  that  the  fugitive  Hindus  had 
carried  off  Arbuthnot,  in  the  hope  of 
recommending  themselves  to  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  by  saving  him,  but  he 
must  at  least  have  been  a  consenting 
party,  and  she  could  not  imagine  that 
he  would  run  the  risk  of  trusting  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  could  he  possibly 
have  escaped  alone?  The  object  of 
the  laudanum  was  quite  clear,  now  that 
she  knew  of  Mikhail's  taste  for  invalid 
delicacies,  so  was  that  of  the  matches 
— though  she  was  sure  Arbuthnot  was 


equally  ignorant  with  herself  of  the 
presence  of  the  sick  men  in  the  hut — 
and  the  weapons.  The  loosened  ban- 
dages again  and  the  entreaty  for  for- 
giveness, were  explained  by  this  hy- 
pothesis; but  could  any  man  in  Arbuth- 
not's  state,  however  resolute  his  will 
might  be,  survive  the  physical  exer- 
tion he  must  have  undergone  night 
after  night?  And  supposing  despera- 
tion nerved  him  to  such  an  effort,  how 
soon  would  that  fictitious  strength  fail? 
Had  he  dragged  himself,  with  incredi- 
ble difficulty,  out  of  the  camp  only  to 
be  caught  by  the  Scythians  in  the  nul- 
lah or  to  perish  of  weakness  and  star- 
vation on  some  almost  inaccessible 
ledge? 

This  night  and  day  seemed  to  Janie 
the  longest  she  had  ever  known.  The 
Scythian  search-parties  sent  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives  took  two  direc- 
tions, that  of  the  road,  and  that  by 
which  Arbuthnot  and  Janie  had 
reached  the  nullah  from  the  east,  for 
the  rocks  surrounding  the  camp  were 
so  precipitous  that  it  was  agreed  it 
was  impossible  to  scale  them.  A  cer- 
tain measure  of  success  rewarded  both 
parties.  That  which  had  gone  to- 
wards the  road  discovered  traces  of 
blood  on  the  rocks  in  the  nullah,  and 
that  which  had  turned  eastwards  re- 
turned to  the  camp  late  at  night  bring- 
ing with  it  the  escaped  Hindus.  These 
were  unanimous  In  declaring  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  Arbuthnot,  and  had 
fled  purely  in  consequence  of  the 
charge  of  theft  brought  against  them. 
They  had  hidden,  during  the  day  of 
their  escape,  in  a  hollow  between  two 
rocks  a  little  way  down  the  nullah, 
but  had  left  it  as  soon  as  darkness 
came  on,  long  before  the  fire  at  the 
hut  occurred.  This  account,  supple- 
mented by  the  testimony  of  the  other 
search-party,  could  hardly  be  disbe- 
lieved, and  the  captain  and  Prince 
George  comforted  the  Hindus  for  their 
undeserved  sorrows  by  a  gift  of  money, 
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and  the  promise  of  large  rewards  if 
they  could  succeed  in  tracking  Arbuth- 
not.  while  Jiuile  found  a  cold  comfort 
in  the  recollection  that  they  did  not  be- 
long to  the  tracker  caste. 

The  next  day  a  small  party,  taking 
with  it  two  of  the  Hindus,  set  out  down 
the  nullah  to  continue  the  search  in  the 
direction  of  Gajnipur.  They  returned 
almost  Immediately,  guiding  a  messen- 
ger who  had  got  through  from  Bala, 
and  whom  they  had  met  at  the  mouth 
of  the  nullah.  The  skill  of  the  Scyth- 
ian engineers,  seconded  by  the  forced 
labor  of  many  Bala  coolies,  had  been 
instrumental  in  making  a  temporary 
road  along  the  fflbrl*  caused  by  the 
landslip,  so  that  communication  with 
the  advanced  jmst  was  once  more  open. 
The  news  caused  great  Joy  in  camp, 
and  the  pursuit  of  Arbuthnot  seemed 
to  be  shelved  by  mutual  consent  In 
favor  of  going  to  meet  the  road-making 
party  from  Bala.  The  officers  and 
Prince  George  started  officially  with 
escorts,  and  the  men  followed  la  twos 
and  threes,  until  by  the  afternoon  the 
ramp  was  deserted  by  all  but  the  guard 
and  the  sick,  of  whom  Janie  was  left 
in  charge.  The  unusual  silence  struck 
her  forcibly  as  she  came  out  of  the 
hospital-tent,  and  she  observed  with  as- 
tonishment that  even  the  sentries  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  au- 
thority to  relax  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
The  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  nullah 
had  left  his  post  and  drawn  near  the 
guard-tent  to  take  part  In  a  dispute 
going  on  there,  and  Janie's  own  partic- 
ular sentry  was  asleep  in  the  shade  of 
a  hut.  Her  heart  beat  wildly  as  she 
realized  that  here,  in  the  nick  of  time, 
was  a  chance  of  escape.  By  nightfall 
<  oinmunication  would  be  established 
with  Bala,  and  she  might  be  sent  back 
a<  soon  as  it  was  known  that  she  was 
here.  She  looked  across  at  her  own 
tent.  No.  to  visit  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous risk:  she  must  abandon  every- 
thing.     In  the  iKK'ket  of  her  gown  were 


the  two  crusts  saved  since  Arbuthnot's 
departure,  more  from  habit  than  from 
any  hoi>e  of  using  them,  in  her  apron- 
pocket  was  a  bottle  of  antiseptic  lo- 
tion. She  stepped  back  into  the  tent 
and  took  up  a  water-bottle,  and  thus 
equipped,  8 ripped  round  behind  the  doc- 
tors' tent,  passed  the  sentry,  deeply  In- 
terested in  the  quarrel  which  had 
drawn  him  from  his  post  and  walked 
out  of  the  camp.  There  was  no  time 
to  think  what  hope  she  had  of  accom- 
plishing the  journey  to  Gajnipur,  alone 
and  unarmed,  with  neither  hat  nor  san- 
dals nor  even  a  cloak  to  protect  her 
from  the  night  cold;  the  chance  of  es- 
cape was  before  her,  and  she  took  it.  ' 
It  was  very  hot  in  the  nullah,  for 
the  heat  seemed  to  radiate  from  the 
rocks  on  either  side,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  pick  her  way  slowly,  taking 
advantage  of  every  patch  of  shade. 
She  found  the  place  where  she  and 
Arbuthnot  had  crossed  to  meet  the  sen- 
try, and  re-crossing  it  followed  the 
path  until,  she  came  to  the  steep  bank 
they  had  descended  when  the  Scythian 
footprints  misled  them  into  turning  up 
the  nullah  Instead  of  down.  It  was 
a  long  dreary  scramble,  and  she  was 
in  constant  terror  of  meeting  some  of 
the  soldiers  returning  from  the  new 
road,  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
From  this  point  she  followed  the  now 
unknown  track  with  Increasing  excite- 
ment and  trepidation,  watching  for 
what  she  dreaded  to  see,  the  marks  of 
blood  on  the  rocks  in  the  dry  torrent- 
bed.  It  was  nearly  another  hour  be- 
fore she  sighted  one  of  them,  and 
thenceforth  she  scrutinized  narrowly 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  nullah.  She 
knew,  what  the  Scythians  did  not,  that 
the  path  Mr.  Brooke  had  taken  must 
turn  off  somewhere  here,  and  she  knew  ' 
also  that  the  marks  on  the  rocks  were 
not  left  there  by  accident.  Her  band- 
ages could  not  have  slipped  in  Arbuth- 
not's journey  from  the  camp  hither, 
therefore    he    must    have    left    these 
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traces  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
misleading  pursuers.  Presently  a  sec- 
ond mark  confronted  her,  some  little 
way  in  front,  but  a  dozen  yards  before 
it  there  was  a  break  in  the  nullah 
wall.  It  was  a  very  slight  break, 
merely  the  channel  of  a  tributary  tor- 
rent, now  as  dry  as  the  nullah  itself, 
but  Janie  knew  that  on  their  last  night 
of  freedom  Arbuthnot  had  been  looking 
for  just  such  a  place.  She  crossed  at 
once,  and  began  to  scramble  up,  won- 
dering how  a  man  in  Arbuthnot's  con- 
dition could  have  faced  the  climb.  Hot 
and  breathless,  she  reached  a  spot  out 
of  sight  of  the  nullah,  and  found  that 
the  torrent-bed  led,  as  she  had  hoped, 
westward.  This,  then,  must  be  the 
path.  Now  for  the  cave,  in  which 
she  could  lie  concealed  while  daylight 
lasted,  and  continue  her  journey  when 
the  moon  rose.  She  explored  one  rocky 
hollow  after  another  without  success, 
but  at  length  came  to  one  in  which  her 
footsteps  awoke  an  echo  for  which  the 
cave  seemed  scarcely  large  enough. 
There  was  a  huge  piece  of  loose  rock 
at  the  back,  which  might  conceal  an 
inner  chamber.  Not  without  timorous 
thoughts  of  bears,  she  approached  it, 
peeped  round  it,  and  found  herself 
looking  into  the  haggard  eyes  of  Ar- 
buthnot, who  had  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  revolver  In  hand. 

"Oh  It's  you!"  she  cried  in  delight 

"I  knew  it  was  you,"  he  answered. 
"I  heard  your  step.  But  I  didn't  know 
who  might  be  with  you." 

"There's  no  one.  I  have  escaped. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  had  brought  some  band- 
ages! But  I  can  make  you  a  little 
more  comfortable." 

'"There's  no  time,"  he  said  morosely. 

"It  won't  take  long— just  while  we 
talk.  You  will  be  able  to  walk  so 
much  better,  and  I  have  the  lotion 
here.  Why  did  you  go  so  suddenly, 
without  telling  me?"  as  he  submitted 
to  her  ministrations  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  gratitude. 


"I  couldn't  take  you  with  me,  and 
it  was  better  you  should  be  able  to  tell 
nothing." 

The  blood  rushed  into  Janle's  cheeks, 
but  she  felt  she  had  deserved  the  re- 
buke. "But  why  go  so  soon,  before 
you  got  any  better?"  she  asked  meekly. 

"Because  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  They  are  plotting  to  blow  up 
the  Chllan  Viaduct,  as  they  did  the 
bridge  at  Payab,  and  Isolate  Gajnipur 
as  they  did  Shah  Bagh.  They  will 
choose  the  time  when  the  remains  of 
the  Shah  Bagh  force  are  retreating  on 
Ranjitgarh,  of  course.  I  heard  the  cap- 
tain and  the  lieutenant  discussing  the 
details  one  night  as  I  lay  outside  one 
of  their  tents.  The  dynamite  Is 
stored  somewhere  near  the  camp, 
ready  to  be  carried  down  when  their 
agents  in  the  railway  department  give 
the  word." 

"How  dreadful!"  said  Janie.  "But 
— oughtn't  Gajnipur  to  know  quickly?" 

"Must  lie  low  while  they  are  looking 
for  me,"  growled  Arbuthnot  "No!" 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "why 
should  I  try  to  hide  it?  I  am  here  be- 
cause I  simply  couldn't  move.  The  ex- 
ertion of  getting  away  from  the  camp 
and  climbing  up  here  did  for  me.  I 
have  lain  for  two  days  and  a  night  as 
you  found  me." 

"And  no  wonder!"  cried  Janie.  "I 
am  only  surprised  you  are  alive.  *  But 
now  you  will  have  me  to  help  you,  you 
know." 

He  looked  at  her  strangely.  "And 
how  did  you  manage  to  get  here?"  he 
asked. 

"Why,  I  was  like  the  man  who  lan- 
guished in  prison  until  it  came  into  his 
head  to  open  the  door  and  walk  out" 
said  Janie,  busy  with  her  bandages.  "I 
walked  out  of  the  camp  when  the  sen- 
try wasn't  looking." 

He  twisted  his  head  round  to  look  at 
her  in  a  kind  of  despair.  "And  it 
hasn't  struck  you  that  you  were  pur- 
posely allowed  to  go  out  in  the  hope 
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that  you  would  come  straight  to  the 
place  where  I  was  hidden?" 

"Oh  no!"  Janie  dropped  her  scissors. 
"They  couldn't!  Who  would  have 
thought  of  such  an  awful  thing?"  But 
her  tone  was  less  confident,  for  it  was 
forcing  itself  upon  her  that  Arbuthnot 
was  right  "Let  us  go  on  at  once!" 
she  said  hastily.  "With  my  arm  you 
can  walk  quite  fast,  and  there  was 
certainly  no  one  in  sight  when  I 
climbed  up  here." 

He  stopped  her  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand.  "Only  one  of  us  can  go  on,"  he 
said.  "One  must  stay  behind  and  be 
caught,  or  both  of  us  will  be.  Now  let 
us  think  of  it  as  it  affects  other  people, 
not  ourselves.  The  one  who  has  the 
best  chance  of  getting  to  Gajnftpur  and 
giving  the  warning  must  do  it  It  is 
for  you  to  choose." 

"But  I  don't  even  know  the  way!" 

"I  will  draw  you  a  map  on  the 
ground.  You  shall  have  my  knife  and 
revolver,  and  what  food  I  have." 

"And  you — will  you  stay  here?" 

"Certainly  not.  I  shall  go  back  to 
the  nullah  and  give  the  Scythians  a 
good  run  for  their  money,  leading  them 
away  from  you." 

Janie's  face  whitened.  "No,"  she 
said  slowly;  "I  will  go  back." 

Arbuthnot  looked  at  her  keenly. 
'Then  you  are  the  bravest  woman  I 
ever  saw,"  he  said. 


"No,"  said  Janie  again.  "It  is  only 
— there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  You 
have  more  chance  of  getting  through 
than  I  have.  You  can't  deny  it 
Please  lend  me  your  knife." 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

"Oh,  not  to  kill  myself!  I  am  a  mis- 
sionary, you  know.  Not  even  to  cut 
my  arm,"  with  a  dreary  smile,  as  she 
glanced  at  a  roughly  bandaged  wound 
on  his  forearm.  "I  only  want  to  have 
a  reason  for  being  caught" 

She  cut  the  stitches  at  the  side  of  her 
shoe,  leaving  a  gaping  hole  between  the 
sole  and  the  leather,  then  put  the  shoe 
on  again,  and  rose.  "Here  are  two 
crusts  to  add  to  your  store,"  she  said. 
"I  see  you  have  a  water-bottle.  Let 
me  fill  it  up  from  mine.  I  will  leave 
you  the  rest  of  the  lotion.  Good-bye. 
Try  to  forget  that  I  would  have  be- 
trayed you  if  I  could  the  other  night." 

"Watt,,  Miss  Wright— one  moment!" 
cried  Arbuthnot  "If  I  live,  I'll  come 
for  you,  and  if  not  I'll  give  the  charge 
to  Brooke.  Don't  be  afraid  of  being 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Scythians,  if 
we  have  to  search  all  Asia  to  find  you. 
And  look  here,  if  you  hear  anything 
like  a  fight  any  night,  get  under  your 
bed  and  stay  there  till  you  hear  your- 
self called,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  bullets.  Good-bye,  and  keep 
up  heart!" 

Sydney  C.  Orier. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  YEAR  AMONGST  AMERICANS. 

Sooial  Settlements 


In  American  social  settlements  the 
worthiest  citizens,  natives  and  aliens, 
are  rendering  to  Immigrants  and  others 
the  service  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
required — bringing  them  under  the  play 
of  the  higher  influences  of  American 
civilization;  uniting  the  scattered  indus- 
trial, social,  racial,  and  religious  ele- 
ments  that   are    thrown    together    to 


make  up  the  community  and  the  na- 
tion; giving  to  all  equal  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  each  personality; 
and  enabling  them  to  hold  family  life 
together  while  they  become  part  of  the 
new  national  life  into  which  they  have 
come. 

This  is  a  national  service  which  is 
rendered  by  the  men  and  women  who, 
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in  settlements,  identify  themselves  with 
the  life  and  interests  of  these  and  other 
classes  of  the  community,  and  by  indi- 
vidual and  organized  effort  guide  them 
Into  channels  in  which  the  prevailing 
influence  is  the  common  good.  Their 
achievements  range  from  personal  in- 
fluence upon  individual  lives  to  collec- 
tive influence  upon  national  legislation, 
and  the  Instinct  of  self-preservation 
should  suffice  to  awaken  national  Inter- 
est In  them  and  their  work.  Many  of 
the  immigrants  come  from  .countries  in 
which  the  Government  has  destroyed, 
in  its  subjects,  all  respect  for  objective 
law.  Where  no  law  is  fixed,  none  can 
be  sacred;  and  many  aliens,  up  to  the 
moment  that  they  embarked  for  Amer- 
ica, have  known  no  other  law  than  the 
arbitrary  will  and  the  changing  senti- 
ments of  officials  In  the  Russian  pale. 
The  settlements,  many  of  which  have 
arranged  their  plan  and  scope  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Immigrants,  and  are 
practically  Institutions  for  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  foreigner,  take  these 
restless  and  lawless  spirits  on  their  ar- 
rival on  American  soil  and  teach  them 
that  here  liberty  and  law  go  together, 
that  the  rights  of  citizenship  imply  du- 
ties, and  that  American  government  is 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people.  The  Educational  Alliance  to 
which  I  referred  In  a  previous  article, 
and  which  is  rightly  included  In  the 
list  of  settlements  issued  by  the  Col- 
lege Settlements  Association,  every  Fri- 
day, at  a  patriotic  demonstration,  gath- 
ers 800  or  1,000  children  who  have  re- 
cently arrived  from  Russia,  and 
pledges  them  to  allegiance  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag  In  the  following  comprehen- 
sive formula: — 

Flag  of  our  Great  Republic,  inspirer 
in  battle,  guardian  of  our  homes,  whose 
stars  and  stripes  stand  for  Bravery, 
Purity,  Truth,  and  Union,  we  salute 
thee!  We,  the  natives  of  distant 
lands  who  find  rest  under  thy  folds,  do 
pledge  our  hearts,  our  lives,  our  sacred 
honor   to  love   and  protect   thee,   our 


Country,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  ever! 

By  bringing  such  Influences  to  bear 
upon  the  imperfectly  assimilated  mass 
of  the  population,  settlements  have 
done  much  to  give  a  legitimate  direc- 
tion to  the  great  social  forces  of  democ- 
racy and  cosmopolitanism  which  else 
had  been  even  more  disturbing  as  a 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation  than  we 
have  seen  them  to  be. 

To  estimate  settlement  work,  one 
must  know  individual  settlement  work- 
ers and  corporate  settlement  life.  Al- 
ways, It  is  out  of  the  central  absolute 
self-core  that  a  man's  real  influence 
comes;  and  especially  In  the  case  of  a 
community  of  educated  men  and 
women  who  have  made  a  breach  with 
their  own  environment  and  established 
their  home  amongst  people  whom  they 
seek,  by  neighborllness,  to  help  to  so- 
cial, intellectual,  and  moral  betterment, 
a  large  part  of  any  good  that  may  be 
accomplished  must  simply  Irradiate  In 
ways  hidden  to  their  self-consciousness, 
without  deeds,  without  words  of  coun- 
sel or  teaching,  simply  through  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  higher  order  of  life. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  personal 
character  of  each  worker  Is  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  the  workers  to  each  other 
and  to  their  work  In  the  settlement  In 
which  they  reside;  for  the  Influence  on 
the  people  outside  its  walls  can  be  no 
better  or  more  real  than  the  relation  of 
the  residents  under  its  own  roof.  Set- 
tlements have  been  compared  to  the  me- 
dieval monasteries;  and  it  holds  of 
these,  as  It  held  of  those,  that  the 
standard  of  outer  service  can  be  no 
higher  than  the  tone  of  the  Inner  rela- 
tionship. What  any  settlement  has 
to  contribute  to  the  neighborhood  is  de- 
termined by  what  it  Is  in,  and  has  for, 
itself. 

The  charge  is  frequently  brought 
against  settlement  workers  that  they 
are  not  religious  and  that  they  elimi- 
nate all  religious  elements  from  their 
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work.  "I  call  tha  settlements  un-set- 
tlements,"  a  young  and  orthodox  Jew — 
a  rara  avis — said  to  me,  attempting  a 
jeu  de  mats,  "because  they  unsettle  the 
religious  faith  of  my  race."  His  con* 
tention,  as  I  understood  it,  is  not  with- 
out force.  Immigrants  in  general,  and 
Jews  in  particular,  have  a  passion  for 
being  quickly  Americanized.  They 
are  attracted  to  settlements  by  the 
means  to  that  end  which  they  provide. 
Their  ambition  is  to  be  genuine  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  the  settlement  resi- 
dent is,  in  their  eyes,  the  representa- 
tive citizen.  When,  therefore,  they 
whose  whole  religion  has  been  ritual 
find  no  religious  exercises  of  any  kind 
in  the  settlement,  they  infer  that  the 
resident  has  no  religion.  Religion, 
therefore,  Is  not  necessary  to  American 
citizenship,  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 
This  argument  was  confided  to  me 
when  I  was  living  in  the  University 
Settlement  in  New  York.  The  district 
in  which  this  settlement  is  established 
is  almost  entirely  Hebrew.  Of  the 
thousands  whom  I  met  in  the  institu- 
tion, there  was  not  one,  excepting  some 
of  the  workers,  who  was  not  a  Jew. 
On  neither  the  Christian  Sunday  nor 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  there  any  sort 
of  sacred  service.  The  ordinary  Sun- 
day programme  is  as  follows: — 10  A.M., 
meetings  of  four  clubs  and  an  athletic 
association;  2.80  P.M.,  meeting  of  the 
Central  Federated  Labor  Union;  3 
P.M.,  a  children's  entertainment  and 
meetings  of  four  clubs  and  a  choral  so- 
ciety; and  at  8  P.M.,  a  popular  concert 
and  meetings  of  six  clubs.  On  the 
Jews'  Sabbath,  which  commences  on 
Friday  evening,  there  are  meetings  of 
literary,  dramatic,  and  whist  clubs  and 
dancing  classes.  At  Hull-house,  Chi- 
cago, when  I  was  there  a  new  venture 
of  a  "Five  cent  Theatre,"  in  which  "liv- 
ing pictures,"  not  of  sacred  incidents, 
were  shown,  was  started  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  attracted  Italians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.      The  settlements,  I  know, 


are  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
Christian  services  would  savor  of  pros- 
elytism  and  offend  those  for  whom  the 
settlement  exists;  and  Jewish  services 
would  suggest  apostacy  and  offend  the 
Christians  by  whom  the  settlement  is 
maintained.  But  it  would  seem  that 
a  middle  course  is  not  steered  by  mak- 
ing Sunday  and  Sabbath  days  of  unin- 
terrupted entertainment  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  Jewish  settlements  devote  the 
Sabbath  to  religious  services  for  old 
and  young,  and  for  "orthodox"  and  "re- 
formed" Jews,  make  the  danger  less. 
The  simultaneous  entertainments,  say 
the  elder  Jews,  keep  the  young  from 
the  observance  of  their  own  sacred 
rites;  and  the  omission  of  sacred  rites 
in  the  Christian  settlements,  which  are 
regarded  as  distinctively  American,  is 
accepted  by  the  Jewish  youth  as  proof 
that  the  observance  of  religious  cere- 
monies is  merely  a  sign  of  being  still 
un-Amerlcanized. 

In  a  Chicago  newspaper  I  came 
across  a  reference  to  an  attack  that  had 
been  made,  in  a  Christian  denomina- 
tional magazine,  upon  Hull-house  Set- 
tlement as  an  Irreligious  institution 
"still  surrounded  by  an  undiminished 
tide  of  vice  and  degradation,"  and  as 
being  In  unpleasant  contrast  with  a 
mission  station  which  "in  a  similar 
neighborhood  had  revolutionized  the 
condition  of  things."  I  know  nothing 
of  the  mission  station  referred  to;  but 
certainly  Hull-house  has  not  rid  its  dis- 
trict of  vice  and  degradation.  One  of 
the  most  vicious  places  of  entertain- 
ment which  I  came  across  in  America  I 
found  practically  cheek  by  jowl  with 
this  settlement.  But  Hull-house  is 
not,  and  has  different  aims  and  methods 
from  a  mission  station.  It  has  wisely 
resisted  the  temptation  to  lay  stress 
upon  what  Miss  Jane  Addams  has 
called  "geographical  salvation."  Its 
endeavor  has  been  to  make  its  neigh- 
borhood realize  that  it  belongs  to  the 
City  as  a  whole,  and  can  improve  only 
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as  the  City  Improves;  and  It  has  not 
been  unsuccessful  In  Its  endeavor  to 
create  a  consciousness  of  solidarity. 

The  charge  of  irrellgion  is,  however, 
serious.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  without  a  religious  motive 
no  life  can  rise  to  great  heights  of  self- 
abnegation,  far  less  achieve 

The  most  difficult  of  tasks,  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to 
gain. 

and  that  no  community  which  is  not 
welded  together  by  a  religious  faith  can 
find  the  glow  and  inspiration  necessary 
for  sustained  altruistic  effort  Reli- 
gious features,  as  they  are  ordinarily 
understood,  are  indeed  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  at  Hull-house,  as  else- 
where. Social  settlements,  in  which  I 
do  not  Include  churches  which  have  ab- 
sorbed some  of  the  methods  of  these, 
are  a  particular  sign  of  a  general  at- 
tempt that  is  being  made  in  America, 
and  not  in  America  alone,  to  restore 
souls  to  order  and  righteousness  by  en- 
lightening vice  and  lawlessness.  This, 
in  turn,  is  a  token  of  a  superficial  no- 
tion of  evil  which  forgets  or  ignores  the 
natural  instinct  of  perversity  which  is 
contained  in  the  human  heart;  and, 
owing  to  this  fundamental  error,  many 
fanciful  extravagances  are  mingled 
with  great  generosity  in  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  legislative,  as  well  as  in 
social  work.  In  America  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  New  England, 
which  at  first  was  Calvinlstlc,  many 
are  seeking  to  correct  an  indlscriminat- 
ing  narrowness  by  an  equally  undis- 
criminating  breadth.  The  great  posi- 
tives of  the  Puritan  theology  have 
been  abandoned  before  the  greater  posi- 
tives of  any  new  theology  have  been 
won;  and  undoubtedly  many  settle- 
ments, having  "suppressed  sin*'  (to 
adopt  Kenan's  phrase),  do,  in  their 
work,  refuse  its  remedy— doubting  its 
poison,  they  merely  film  over  its  wound. 
And,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  have  met 


residents  in  settlements  of  whom,  as 
of  the  fly  in  the  amber,  one  wonders 
"how  the  devil  it  got  there" — men  and 
women  who  had  lost  their  vision  of 
God  and  of  the  spiritual  world;  who 
had  no  sense  of  mission  or  of  message; 
who  had  not  even  an  adequate  sense 
of  the  significance  and  value  of  life. 
But  I  have  met  such  also  in  churches; 
and  in  settlements  they  are  relatively 
few.  I  have  tried  to  discover  their 
motives.  Ordinarily,  they  have  not 
been  accurately  analyzed  by  them- 
selves. Some  simply  seek  the  activ- 
ity natural  to  every  young  and  healthy 
intellect,  and  find  in  work  amongst 
the  poor  an  outlet  for  superfluous  en- 
ergy and  a  satisfaction  of  intellectual 
craving  such  as  the  ordinarily  congenial 
American  task  of  money-making  could 
not  afford.  A  few  are  merely  incum- 
bents of  University  fellowships  founded 
for  behoof  of  sociological  students — 
mere  statisticians  who  regard  the  poor 
simply  as  specimens  to  be  analysed  and 
tabulated — mere  creatures  who  would 
"peep  and  botanize  upon  their  mother's 
grave."  Most,  however,  are  young 
men  and  women  of  generous  instincts, 
who,  in  college,  have  learned  to  apply 
to  their  conduct  a  social  test— a  lesson 
which  is  being  so  well  learned  that  the 
longstanding  reproach  against  Ameri- 
cans that  their  cultured  and  leisured 
classes  do  not  devote  themselves  to  the 
public  good  will  certainly  some  day  be 
wiped  out  These  are  good  Samari- 
tans, whom  to  repulse  were  to  show  the 
irrellgion  with  which  they  are  charged. 
Those  who  love  and  serve  their  fellow- 
men,  and  seem  to  be  cold  towards  God, 
are  more  religious  than  those  who  seem 
to  love  and  serve  God  and  are  cold 
towards  their  fellow-men.  The  Church, 
claiming  to  renew  all  things  through 
Christ  cannot  be  Christian  and  be  hos- 
tile to  those  who  strive,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  wrest  the  direction  of  so- 
cial progress  from  the  enemies  of 
Christ.     And,  indeed,  only  those  whose 
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minds  hare  been  cramped  into  believ- 
ing that  their  conceptions  of  truth  and 
service  have  exhausted  all  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  Eternal  Spirit  could  fail  to 
find  in  the  Social  Settlement  a  revival, 
as  a  real  force  for  the  guidance  of  hu- 
man life,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
image  In  man  and  the  divine  life  of 
service  of  man  taught  by  Jesus  Christ 
Living  in  American  settlements  1  have 
found  myself  in  an  atmosphere  of  Ideal- 
ity and  fellowship  which  exerts  its 
pressure  upon  all,  giving  the  uplift  of  a 
common  purpose  to  men  and  women  of 
various  races,  religions,  and  predilec- 
tions and  of  differing  antecedents  and 
outlook  on  life,  who  exhibit,  not  the 
neutrality  of  indifference,  but  the  toler- 
ance of  those  who  deeply  believe.  Who 
could  fasten  irrellgion  upon  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  of  Hull  House? — who  has 
written: — 

The  Hebrew  prophet  made  three  re- 
quirements of  those  who  would  join  the 
great  forward-moving  procession  led  by 
Jehovah — to  love  mercy  and  at  the 
same  time  to  do  justly  is  the  difficult 
task;  and  it  may  be  that  these  two  can 
never  be  attained  save  as  we  fulfil  still 
the  third  requirement,  to  walk  humbly 
with  God,  which  may  mean  to  walk  for 
many  dreary  miles  beside  the  lowliest 
of  His  creatures,  not  even  in  the  peace 
of  mind  which  the  company  of  the 
humble  is  popularly  supposed  to  offer, 
but  rather  with  the  pangs  and  throes 
to  which  the  poor  human  understand- 
ing is  subjected,  whenever  it  attempts 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  life. 

Or,  upon  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  the 
head  worker  of  the  South  End  House, 
Boston? — who  has  written: — 

Professor  James  has  suggested  that 
the  religious  feeling  at  its  best  seems  to 
depend  upon  some  sort  of  fresh  ethical 
discovery.  There  is  a  certain  recog- 
nized spiritual  light  that  lies  over  all 
the  many  different  sorts  of  human  ef- 
fort that  make  up  the  present  day  his- 
torical movement  toward  a  higher  so- 
cial system  and  a  nobler  type  of  per- 
sonality. 


I  have  quoted  from  these  two  be- 
cause the  character  of  a  settlement  and 
of  its  work  depends  upon  its  head 
workers,  and  the  foremost  of  these  are 
these  two.  England  has  Florence 
Nightingale;  America  has  Jane  Addams, 
who  is  easily  the  foremost  woman  in 
America.  Mr.  John  Burns,  I  believe, 
called  Miss  Addams  America's  one 
saint.  Hers  is,  indeed,  a  devout,  be- 
nignant, valiant  womanhood.  She  has 
a  woman's  full  share  of  sensibilities 
and  sympathies,  yet  she  is  accurate,  cir- 
cumspect, and  symmetrical.  She  is 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  yet  she  has 
the  self-possession  of  the  women  of  cul- 
ture and  experience.  To  say  that  a 
woman,  and  that  this  woman,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  influences  affecting  Ameri- 
can life  is  the  highest  praise  that  can 
be  spoken  of  It  and  of  her.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Woods  is  not  as  popularly  known 
as  Miss  Addams,  but  he  has  been,  and 
is,  one  of  the  formative  forces  acting 
upon  settlements.  He  is  a  man  of 
clear  insight,  sensitive  imagination, 
comprehensive  mental  grasp  and  fer- 
tility of  ideas,  and  he  also,  although 
his  mind  is  moved  by  energies  that 
rush  into  it  from  the  heart,  has  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  poise. 

These  qualities  which  characterise 
the  leaders  of  American  social  settle- 
ments have  proved  Invaluable  to  their 
cause.  Men  prone  to  "impetuous 
eagerness,  hectic  mental  spasms,  and 
the  appetency  for  change"  went  into 
settlements  before  these  had  gained 
public  confidence.  The  newspapers 
gave  great  prominence,  for  example,  to 
Mr.  Stokes  as  a  settlement  resident. 
He  is  a  man  materially  wealthy,  by  re- 
pute a  millionaire,  but  not  mentally  af- 
fluent, who  yielded  to  the  propensity 
which  some  persons  have  to  renounce 
their  accidental  advantages;  proclaimed 
himself  a  Socialist;  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  University  settlement  of  New 
York;  and  married  a  Russian  Jewess,  a 
cigarette-maker,   I  understand,   whom 
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he  met  there.  Here  was  a  man  anx- 
ious, doubtless,  to  be  genuine  and  to 
do  good,  but  impatient  of  slow  methods 
and  easily  deluded  by  his  own  hopes, 
and  he  and  others  like  him  sought  to 
rush  forward  social  reform  irrationally 
and  emotionally  and  in  disregard  of  es- 
tablished economic  principles.  But, 
being  met  with  firmness  and  discretion, 
he  has  publicly  avowed  his  disbelief  in 
settlements  and  so  established  public 
confidence  in  them. 

American  settlements  are  cautiously 
moving  towards  a  national  federated 
union,  Already  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  other  large  cities  there 
are  local  federations;  and  an  effort  is 
being  made,  under  competent  direction, 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all,  so  that 
while  each  settlement  retains  its  own 
essential  qualities,  and  concentrates 
upon  its  own  district  and  its  own  spe- 
cial problems,  the  combined  Intelli- 
gence and  motive  of  a  comprehensive 
and  organized  body  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  larger  questions  of  so- 
cial reform — the  common  general  prob- 
lems of  all  settlements.  Even  now 
settlement  workers  in  their  own  lo- 
calities are  a  compact  phalanx  of  con- 
scientious, upright  men  and  women, 
friends  of  the  public  good,  who  are 
sanely  seeking  the  amelioration  of  the 
common  lot.  The  great  majority  of 
them  are  only  of  average  faculty  and 
have  no  great  elevation  or  breadth  or 
profundity  of  mind;  but,  by  living  a 
broadly  human  life,  they  inspire  confi- 
dence and  trust,  and  by  organized  ef- 
fort under  wise  leadership,  they  exert 
an  influence  that  is  sometimes  powerful 
and  is  always  salutary  upon  public  sen- 
timent, municipal  action,,  and  State  and 
national  legislation  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  Amer- 
ican life.  They  do  not  indeed,  take 
direct  part  as  largely  as  their  Eng- 
lish confreres  in  municipal  work  as 
representatives  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  have  chosen  to  live.      This, 


I  think,  is  a  grave  reproach;  for  there 
Is  no  greater  need  in  America  than  that 
an  end  should  be  put  to  the  exclusion, 
self-imposed,  of  the  more  cultured 
classes  from  their  proportionate  share 
of  authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
governing  machinery  of  local  and  na- 
tional politics.  Notwithstanding,  set- 
tlement residents  in  America  are  per- 
haps more  influential  In  public  affairs 
than  the  residents  in  English  settle- 
ments. Not  only  are  they  better  or- 
ganized; they  have  a  larger  opportunity 
in  America,  where  the  public  service  la 
not  professional,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
much  less  jealousy  of  outside  Interfer- 
ence than  in  England,  and  much  more 
readiness  on  the  part  of  local  authori- 
ties to  accept  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  settlement  workers.  The  head  of  a 
Federal  Department  has  more  than 
once  requested  a  settlement  to  trans- 
form Into  readable  matter  a  mass  of 
material,  which  had  been  carefully  col- 
lected Into  tables  and  statistics,  for  the 
good  of  tenement  house  people  who 
sadly  needed  this  information.  Be- 
sides, probation  officers  connected  with 
the  Juvenile  Court  often  reside  in  set- 
tlements and  render  help  to  the  Judges 
In  many  ways.  Adjoining  Hull-house, 
really  a  part  of  it,  is  a  complete  boys' 
club-house  in  charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hid- 
den, who  is,  or  was,  probation  officer  to 
the  district — a  house  built  by  a  benevo- 
lent lady  who,  as  president  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  Committee,  raised  money 
to  pay  probation  officers  until  they 
were  provided  for  by  law.  It  is,  in- 
deed, settlement  workers  who  are  be- 
coming "professional.*1  I  have  said 
that  a  social  sentiment  is  growing  In 
America  which  leads  men  of  independ- 
ent resources  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  interests  of  the  community,  but  the 
number  of  such  men  is  still  small,  and 
the  proportion  of  salaried  workers  is 
much  higher  than  in  English  settle- 
ments. In  a  pamphlet  addressed  spe- 
cially to  students,  and  entitled  "Social 
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Work,  a  New  Profession,"  the  Warden 
of  Southend-house,  Boston,  says,  with 
American  directness  of  speech,  that 
"means  are  provided  which  on  an  aver- 
age are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
clerical  and  educational  professions." 
This  method  works  well  in  America. 
That  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire" 
is  a  doctrine  that  commends  itself  to 
the  American  mind,  and  the  laborer  is  * 
made  to  prove  its  truth  by  his  works. 
This  secures  efficiency;  and  in,  and  in 
connection  with,  colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, courses  of  study  are  provided  for 
students  who  are  preparing  themselves 
for  this  new  profession.  In  Boston, 
the  school  is  conducted  directly  by 
Simmons  College  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; In  Chicago,  the  Institution  is 
part  of  the  University;  and  in  New 
York,  there  is  a  complete  affiliation 
with  Columbia  University  through 
which  students  of  the  school  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, although  the  school  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  in 
closest  possible  relation  to  practical 
work.  I  have  met  many  college  grad- 
uates who  are  In  these  schools  taking  a 
post-graduate  year  in  professional 
training  which  will  count  towards 
higher  degrees;  and  I  have  known 
school  teachers,  physicians,  and 
clergymen  who  were  in  attendance  at 
them  in  order  to  gain  a  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  social  needs  and  to  be 
In  a  position  to  judge  rationally  of  pro- 
posed social  remedies.  There  is  a  be- 
ginning in  England  of  such  courses  of 
social  training  on  the  Initiative  of  Miss 
Helen  Gladstone  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch; 
but  America  leads. 

It  seemed  to  me,  on  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica, that  excessive  time  and  energy 
were  devoted  to  theatrical  and  other 
entertainments  and  especially  to  danc- 
ing; in  one  settlement  I  attended  a 
dance  every  night  of  one  week,  includ- 


ing Sunday,  and  some  of  the  residents 
were  not  less  heroic.      Now  I  should 
bear  the  affliction  with  greater  resigna- 
tion than  I  did  then,  for  I  have  discov- 
ered that  local  conditions  impose  the 
abundant    provision    of    amusements 
upon  the  settlement  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its 
mission.    The  corrupt  political  leaders 
have  hitherto  directed  and  controlled  a 
large  proportion  of  the  social  agencies 
in  their  communities,  in  order  that  they 
might  more  easily  manipulate  the  so- 
cial forces  of  their  particular  wards. 
The  settlements  in  such  districts  render 
no  mean  service  by  devoting  equal  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise  In  making  them- 
selves a  social  force  that  asserts  moral 
standards.       Any  dancing  that  I  en- 
dured was  with  Jewesses  from  Russia. 
As  a  rule  they  were  very  well  dressed 
— adorned,   not  decorated.       Some  of 
them  looked  better  clad  than  fed,  as  if 
they  practised  the  precept  of  the  Rab- 
binical   proverb,    "Put   the    costly   an 
thee  and  the  cheap  in  thee,"  or  had 
paid  heed  to  the  advice  of  the  famous 
translator  of  Maimonides,  who  wrote 
to  his  son,  "Withhold  from  thy  belly 
and  put  on  thy  back."      Beauty  is,  in- 
deed, of  ethical  importance,  even  mere 
beauty    of    raiment    as    those   Jewish 
teachers  understood;  and  at  the  settle- 
ment   entertainments    the    desire    of 
youth  to  appear  finer  and  better  and 
altogether  more  lovely  than  it  really 
is  gets  its  proper  direction,  and,  when 
necessary,   its  proper  curb.       I  asked 
every  Jewish  maiden  who  was  partner 
of  mine  whether  she  had  ever  danced 
l>efore  coming  to  America.       Few,   if 
any,  of  them  had.      The  besyeda  of  the 
Russian  village  is  not  found  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Jewish  "Pale,"  where  the 
conventions  forbid  the  dance.     But  the 
old  conventions  are  flung  aside  In  the 
new  conditions  here;  and  there  are  few 
young  Jews  of  either  sex  who  do  not 
learn  to  "trip  the  light  fantastic  toe" 
and  to  speak  of  dancing  in  this  Miltonlc 
phrase  almost  as  soon  as  they  set  foot 
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on  American  soil.  The  Ghetto  has  few 
public-houses,  but  innumerable  "danc- 
ing sa loon 8";  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
safeguard  which  young  men  and 
women  win  when,  at  settlement  dances, 
they  form  new  conventions  which  im- 
pose restraints  upon  themselves  and 
upon  those  whom  they  meet  in  their 
own  social  life. 

Education  is  undertaken  in  Ameri- ' 
can,  as  in  English,  settlements.  It  is 
the  weakness  of  this  work  in  both 
countries  that  academic  methods  are 
too  exclusively  employed,  so  that  only 
a  few  of  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  happen  to  be  of  the  academic 
type  of  mind  are  reached  and  influ- 
enced. This  was  to  be  expected  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  residents  are,  for 
the  most  part,  college  men  who  are 
Imbued  with  academic  ideas  which  it 
is  most  difficult  for  them  to  modify. 
But  more  completely  than  in  England, 
although  still  incompletely,  settle- 
ments in  America  are  shaking  them- 
selves free  from  the  methods  employed 
In  schools  and  colleges  and  are  adapt- 
ing education  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  working  people  of  their  districts. 
Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  that 
American  settlements  have  more  flexi- 
bility, a  power  of  quicker  adaptation, 
larger  hospitality  of  mind  to  new  ideas, 
greater  readiness  for  experiment  and 
greater  ease  in  changing  methods  as 
environment  may  demand  than  the 
English  settlements  have  hitherto 
shown.  So,  in  America  amongst  the 
Jews,  who  are  a  music-loving  race,  a 
music  school  settlement  has  been  estab- 
lished; and  people  interested  in  it  send 
tickets  for  the  best  musical  events,  so 
that  the  pupils  are  able  to  hear  the 
finest  Interpretations  of  the  great  musi- 
cal compositions.  I  found  a  large 
nurses'  settlement  which,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  organized  social  and 
educational  features  of  the  settlement, 
has  a  large  band  of  trained  nurses  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city,  and  has 


besides,  as  a  unique  feature  in  educa- 
tional work,  an  apartment  which  serves 
as  a  schoolroom  for  classes  in  domestic 
sciences,  where  a  systematic  course  is 
taken  in  the  care  of  the  home.  Each 
pupil  must  master,  for  example,  the 
cleaning  of  the  stove,  and  the  building 
of  the  fire  before  being  promoted  to  the 
more  advanced  course  on  cooking.  In 
one  settlement  I  sat  down  to  a  meal 
which  had  been  prepared  and  set  by 
neighborhood  children  who  waited  upon 
me  and  their  teachers.  These  girls 
may  not  go  into  domestic  service;  but 
such  training  will  prove  useful  to  them 
in  their  parents*  homes  and  when  they 
take  np  homes  of  their  own,  and  I 
learned  that  many  girls  of  the  neigh- 
borhood apply  for  special  instruction  of 
this  kind  before  marriage.  This  social 
method  of  teaching  has  often  far-reach- 
ing results.  A  series  of  "gay  little 
Sunday  morning  breakfasts*'  was  given 
in  the  Hull-house  Nursery  to  a  group 
of  Italian  women  who  were  wont  to 
bring  their  undeveloped  children  to  the 
settlement  for  hygienic  treatment.  At 
these  social  gatherings  the  mothers 
were  educated  to  the  recognition  of  "the 
superiority  of  oatmeal  over  tea-soaked 
bread  as  a  nutritious  diet  for  children**; 
and  as,  under  the  influence  of  baths 
and  cold  liver  oil,  the  children  'grew 
straight  and  strong,  there  disappeared 
from  the  children's  necks  certain  bags 
of  salt  which  had  been  hung  there  to 
keep  off  the  evil  eye  which  had  been 
supposed  to  give  the  children  crooked 
legs  and  to  cause  them  Anally  to  waste 
away — disappeared  also  from  the  par- 
ents* minds  an  old  superstition  which, 
by  academic  methods,  would  never 
have  been  overcome. 

In  America,  more  completely,  I 
think,  than  in  England,  settlement  resi- 
dents become  part  of  the  common  life 
of  the  neighborhood;  share  In  the  Joys 
and  sorrows,  the  occupations  and 
amusements,  of  the  people;  and  asso- 
ciate with  them  on  equal  terms,  with- 
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out  patronage  on  the  one  side  or  sub- 
serviency on  the  other.  The  relation- 
ship is  accepted  as  that  of  equals  in  a 
manner  and  with  a  completeness 
which,  in  a  less  democratic  country, 
neither  party  to  it  would  allow.  In 
England,  where  class  distinctions  are 
more  clearly  defined  than  here,  social 
workers  are  tacitly  admitted,  by  those 
in  whose  interests  they  work,  to  be  of 
a  superior  class,  and  are  treated  as  men 
and  women  who  have  come  down  vol- 
untarily from  a  higher  sphere  to  min- 
ister. The  "neighbors,"  by  their  looks 
and  words  and  bearing,  confess  infe- 
riority and  dependence;  and  so  they  un- 
consciously offer  a  subtle  form  of  flat- 
tery which  gives  "philanthropy"  a  ficti- 
tious charm.  In  America  there  is  no 
trace  of  this;  and  settlement  residents 
are  winnowed  by  the  relationship  of 
equals  which  obtains  and  which  is 
much  more  difficult  to  sustain  than  that 
of  superior  to  inferior.  In  consequence, 
if  there  is  less  culture,  there  is  perhaps 
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more  character  in  American  than  in 
English  settlements;  and,  if  there  are 
fewer  residents  who  are  men  of  inde- 
pendent resources,  there  are,  it  may 
be,  more  resourceful  men. 

There  are  over  200  social  settlements 
in  America;  and  they  exert  an  influence 
which  is  only  less  important  than  that 
of  the  public  schools,  which  in  our  next 
article  will  claim  attention,  and  of  the 
churches,  many  of  which,  however, 
have  retreated  before  the  flowing  tide 
of  immigration,  sold  their  consecrated 
buildings  to  Jews  to  be  turned  into 
synagogues,  and  salved  their  con- 
sciences with  the  reflection  that  the 
poor  have  the  settlements  always  with 
them.  And,  indeed,  the  Jews  who 
have  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
Christian  rulers  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
disposed  than  now  to  allow  the  roots 
of  Christianity  to  be  "planted"  in  their 
hearts  when  they  shall  have  partaken 
of  such  of  its  fruits  as  settlements  pro- 
vide. 

An  Occasional  Correspondent 


THE  PRIMATE  OF  ALL  ENGLAND. 


To  understand  the  full  glory  of  Lani- 
beth  Palace  you  must  be  able  to  see 
visions.  The  modern  granite- walled 
Embankment,  with  its  lamps  and 
trams,  and  the  great  villas  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  must  entirely  van- 
ish. That  group  of  crenelated  towers 
which  is  now  almost  lost  in  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  must  emerge  alone, 
rising  above  green  trees,  and  backed 
by  pleasant  meadows  and  orchards. 
Westminster  Bridge  must, 

Like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  fade. 

The  Thames— in  this  vision— widens 
out  in %  ampler,  ruder,  clearer  flood, 
spreading  its  waters  at  high  tide  over 
the  broad  marshes  southward  to  Ken- 
nington,  and  northward  through  many 
a  creek  and  channel  between  the  scat- 
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tered  red-roofed  streets  and  houses  of 
the  growing  town  of  Westminster. 
Great  barges,  glorious  in  gold  and 
color,  are  being  rowed  by  liveried  oars- 
men up  and  down  the  stream.  The 
rowers  doff  their  hats  and  cross  them- 
selves as  they  pass  the  image  of  Becket 
that  stands  in  a  niche  on  the  walls  be- 
low the  towers.  One  very  splendid 
vessel  drifts  down  with  the  tide,  and 
moors  by  the  water-gate  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Palace.  It  is  the  barge  of 
the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Primate  of  All  England,  mighty  in 
State  as  in  Church;  and  if  you  are  pa- 
tient 3*ou  will  see  his  grace,  magnifi- 
cent in  long  and  solemn  robes,  embark 
from  his  Palace  stairs.  He  is  going 
across  the  river  to  see  the  King  in  his 
own   palace  at  Whitehall— perhaps  to 
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speak  Imperiously  to  him  concerning 
his  duty  to  protect  the  one  and  only 
true  religion. 

On  another  day— the  vision  still  holds 
—you  will  hear  the  voice  of  revelry 
from  within  those  towers.  Perhaps 
you  are  passing  in  your  humble  boat, 
and  feel  hungry.  You  remember  that 
the  ruling  Archbishop  is  famous  for 
his  hospitality.  You  disembark  by  the 
public  stairs  hard  by  the  Palace,  and 
you  walk  along  the  shore  towards  the 
building.  The  gate  is  wide  open  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  expectant 
beggars.  You,  being  well  dressed,  are 
invited  within.  A  robed  almoner  beck- 
ons you  to  the  steward's  table,  and  you 
are  seated.  Looking  round,  you  wit- 
ness a  pleasant  and  genial  scene.  There 
are  three  great  tables,  one  running 
across  the  hall  at  the  farther  end,  and 
the  two  others  running  parallel  down 
its  full  length.  Each  is  crowded  with 
feasters.  At  the  head  of  the  farther 
table  sits  the  Archbishop  himself,  sur- 
rounded with  bishops  in  their  robes 
and  nobles  in  gorgeous  dresses.  The 
table  parallel  with  yours  across  the  hall 
is  thronged  with  clergy  and  chaplains. 
Your  own  table— the  steward's  table- 
is  crowded  with  gentlemen  like  your- 
self, of  plain  and  elegant  dress,  ruffled 
and  be-sworded,  thoroughly  enjoying  a 
dinner  which  makes  you  think  more 
kindly  of  the  Archbishop's  notorious 
severity  to  heretics. 

Four  centuries  have  passed,  and  that 
pomp  has  vanished, 

Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  Palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  of  Lambeth  is  now  over- 
shadowed on  one  side  by  a  hospital 
and  on  the  other  by  a  factory— perhaps 
not  material  shadows  only.  The  trees 
and  grass  have  gone  from  the  shore, 
and  in  place  of  the  meadows  behind  a 
vast  sea  of  small  streets  stretches  far 
beyond  the  sight  of  the  highest  tower. 


Northward,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Thames,  the  palace  of  Whitehall  seems 
to  have  dwindled  too.  That,  too,  is 
overshadowed— by  the  great  new  pal- 
ace of  Westminster,  modern  to  the  tips 
of  its  towers,  the  palace,  not  of  a  king, 
but  a  people.  The  Archbishop's  barge 
no  longer  rides  the  Thames.  The  river 
itself  has  become  tamed  and  dull  of 
color,  girt  in  by  great  embankments, 
and  defiled  by  the  off-scourings  of  a 
new  Industrial  London.  The  King  Is 
farther  off,  and  the  Primate  of  All  Eng- 
land no  longer  claims  to  be  little  less 
than  his  equal,  palace  facing  palace 
across  the  great  English  river. 

During  those  four  centuries,  too,  the 
palace  itself  has  suffered  heavily  from 
the  shocks  of  fate  and  time.  The 
Reformation  and  the  Civil  War— espe- 
cially the  Civil  War— have  laid  upon 
it  a  heavy  hand.  The  old  hall  has 
gone,  the  old  monastic  manor  has  given 
place  to  a  new  Victorian  home.  It  is 
not  the  same  palace  as  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII. 

But  the  old  embattled  gateway  and 
towers  remain,  and  still  give  to  Lam* 
beth  its  ancient  castellated  character. 
Looked  at  across  the  river  from  the 
terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
still  stands  out  as  a  very  noble  build- 
ing. The  new  parts,  as  so  often  with 
English  buildings,  seem  to  be  subdued 
by  the  old.  The  hall,  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  take  the  place  of 
that  destroyed  by  a  regicide  resident, 
is  so  girt  in  by  the  towers  and  wall 
that  it  is  embraced  in  a  common  me- 
dievalism—its  Renaissance  beauty  so- 
bered and  ennobled  by  the  embrace  of 
grey  antiquity.  The  modern  residence 
of  Victorian  Archbishops  —  substan- 
tially eloquent  of  comfort  and  matri- 
mony—is  enfolded  and  hidden  behind 
the  frontage  of  crumbling  wall,  like 
some  newcomer  into  an  old  family,  who 
abates  his  brisk  freedom  of  address 
and  takes  on  the  style  and  habit  of 
those  he  has  joined.    Call  it  the  "dead 
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hand/'  or  the  "mellowing  past,"— it  is 
so  with  English  things  and  English 
men. 

If  you  cross  the  river,  land  at  the 
steamboat  pier,  and  look  up  at  the 
building,  two  things  will  chiefly  strike 
the  eye— the  great  gateway  at  the  east 
end,  and  the  high  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  gateway  is  extraordinarily 
massive,  plainly  built  for  defence.  Car- 
dinal Morton  put  it  there  more  than 
four  centuries  ago,  In  that  period  of 
fear  and  unrest  which  followed  the 
Ware  of  the  Roses.  The  eastern  tower 
is  half  a  century  earlier.  It  was  put 
up  by  Archbishop  Chichele  in  1434. 
'The  Lollards'  Tower"  is  its  grim  and 
ancient  name,  and,  in  spite  of  modern 
ecclesiastical  sceptics,  many  Lollards 
were  probably  imprisoned  there  — as 
many  other  honest  men  since.  It  was 
the  chief  episcopal  prison— the  warder 
against  heresy  —  the  Archbishop's 
Tower  of  London.  The  memories  of 
that  tower  alone  would  make  Lambeth 
Palace  a  sacred  place. 

With  all  its  changes,  then,  Lambeth 
Palace  still  remains  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  residence,  after  Windsor 
Castle,  in  the  whole  of  England.  Think 
of  its  history.  For  six  centuries,  with 
very  few  breaks,  the  Primates  of  All 
England  have  lived  there.  It  saw  the 
wild  mob  behind  Wat  Tyler  surge  up 
from  the  south,  tear  an  Archbishop 
from  its  precincts,  and  kill  him  like  a 
dog.  It  saw  the  baffling  struggles  of 
Cranmer,  caught  betweeu  two  tides  of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  brief  glory  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  the  last  anxious  days  of 
Laud,  besieged  by  the  London  pren- 
tices and  finally  driven  to  take  refuge 
at  Whitehall.  It  saw  the  Gordon  riot- 
ers throng  round,  and  heard  their 
threatening  shouts  of  "No  Popery." 
scarce  saved  from  their  torches  by  the 
King' 8  soldiers.  It  has  been  the  favor- 
ite visiting  place  of  English  monarch*. 
Elisabeth  has  called  there  to  chide  her 
clergy  and  to  listen  Impatiently  to  im- 


promptu sermons.  James  I.  has  talked 
theology  there,  and  James  II.  has  in- 
trigued there.  If  these  walls  could 
speak,  what  stories  they  could  tell! 

But  the  walls  do  speak.  Let  us  en- 
ter the  great  gateway,  passing  below 
the  great  chamber  where  the  archives 
of  Canterbury  are  kept,  through  the  in- 
ner court  across  to  the  comfortable 
brick  building  with  the  six  windows 
which  Pole  began  and  Laud  finished. 
Then  mount  the  staircase  and  traverse 
the  vestibule  to  the  Chapel,  where 
Laud's  coat-of-arms  still  show  almost 
as  fresh  to-day  as  when  he  left  them, 
newly  erected,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Pass  through  the  dark  east- 
ern door,  and  climb  the  long,  bare 
spiral  stone  staircase  that  ascends  the 
tower.  The  gloom  thickens  as  we  rise. 
At  last  we  reach  an  arched  stone  door- 
way. Two  thick  oaken  doors,  studded 
with  iron  nails,  still  fortified  with 
heavy  locks,  are  thrown  widely  open- 
one  on  either  side  the  doorway.  The 
light  streams  through  them  now,  but 
once  they  were  closed;  for  this  is  the 
Lollards'  Prison. 

Within  is  a  small  room,  souie  twelve 
feet  by  nine,  badly  lighted  from  two 
small  windows  west  and  north,  and 
wainscoted  throughout— both  on  walls 
and  ceiling— with  oak.  There  is  a 
square  fireplace  let  into  the  western 
wall,  now  blocked  alx>ve.  But  what 
gives  the  grim  effect  to  the  room  Is 
that  still  fixed  to  the  walls,  are  eight 
iron  rings,  large  euough  to  contain  a 
human  limb— three  on  the  south  wall, 
four  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the  north. 
These  rings  are  let  iuto  the  oaken 
walls.  Close  to  the  rings,  on  the  tell- 
tale oak,  are  marks  of  burning  as  with 
a  red-hot  iron.  Round  and  behind  a 
rintr  on  the  western  wall  are  stains 
which,  on  analysis,  have  shown,  I  am 
told,  the  ingredients  of  human  blood. 
There  is  food  for  your  imagination! 

Examine  the  oaken  walls  more 
closely,  and  you  will  find,  scratched  on 
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the  oak,  messages  which  still  have 
power  to  touch  the  heart.  The  sacred 
and  beautiful  sign  of  I.  H.  S.  abounds 
here,  as  in  the  Catacombs;  and  there 
are  names,  long  lost  in  oblivion,  of 
martyrs  who  have  died  "unwept,  un- 
honored  and  unsung/'  English  and 
French  are  Intermingled.  In  very  early 
English  script  Is  this  simple  legend— 
"Jesus  keep  me  out  of  all  ill  company, 
Amen."  Another  has  scratched— "Jesus 
est  Amor  meus."  Another— a  French- 
man who  signed  himself  "Petit  Jougan- 
ham,"  wrote  — "Deo  sit  gratiarum 
actio/'  From  the  long-buried  past 
these  sentences  come  across  the  ages 
like  whispered  sighs,  the  last  invincible 
testaments  of  men  who,  In  the  inscrut- 
able order  of  things,  have  suffered  and 
died  for  what  was  best  in  them.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  famous  martyrdoms 
that  have  power  over  the  imagination, 
but  those  lost,  hidden  tragedies,  that 
have  passed  into  the  darkness  with- 
out leaving  even  the  dimmest  record 
behind. 

Let  us  pass  down  again,  through  the 
Chapel  with  its  Laudlan  screen  and 
dim  lancet-shaped  windows  to  the 
great  room  on  the  southern  side.  This 
has  played  many  parts  in  its  time,  from 
guard-room  to  council-chamber,  but  is 
now  used  as  the  dining-room  of  the 
reigning  Archbishop.  To  reach  it,  we 
pass  along  the  gallery  wThich  Pole  built, 
with  the  bow-window  from  which 
Elizabeth  leaned  and  listened  to  a  ser- 
mon delivered  in  the  quadrangle  below. 
Then  we  enter  a  room  with  a  lofty  roof 
of  Gothic  oaken  beams— large  enough 
to  hold,  as  it  has  held,  all  the  Bishops 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  On  the  walls 
hang  portraits  of  great  Archbishops 
that  are  dead  and  gone— a  wonderful 
gallery  of  English  Church  history.  In 
the  far  corner  is  Vandyck's  Laud,  the 
famous  picture  with  the  square  biretta 
and  the  narrow  obstinate  face.  Then, 
as  we  pass  round,  the  eye  falls  on  the 
portrait  of  the  bearded  Cranmer,   the 


grave,  sweet-eyed  Juxon,  Hogarth's 
quaint  Heming,  and  Reynolds'  hand- 
some Seeker.  Holbein's  wan  and  as- 
cetic Warham  peers  from  beside  the 
great  fireplace.  The  eye  passes  from 
ruffs  and  long  hair  to  wigs  and  bands, 
and  then  to  short  hair  and  lawn  sleeves. 
The  faces  become  more  serene  and  easy 
with  the  growing  comfort  and  quietude 
of  the  times.  All  these  men  whose  por- 
traits you  see  have  lived  and  died  here. 
It  is  a  place  of  ghosts  and  memories, 
packed  full  of  the  tragedies  of  the  past, 
an  ancient  home  of  great  men  and 
great  events,  but,  like  so  many  old 
things  in  England,  still  with  a  living 
present  and  probable  future  —  peopled 
by  the  living  actors  in  the  drama  of 
to-day,  and  the  stage  for  the  great 
crises  of  the  coming  time. 

These  walls  still  happily  lack  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  residing 
Archbishop,  Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  the 
present  Primate  of  All  England.  We 
all  know  his  round,  cheerful,  ruddy 
face,  with  the  bright  eyes  and  cour- 
teous smile,  and  the  voice  that  has 
proved  so  formidable  to  the  foes  of  the 
English  Church  during  the  past  two 
years.  He  has  been  trained  in  the  pur- 
ple. Starting  as  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  marrying  his  early  patron's 
dn lighter,  a  favorite  spiritual  counsellor 
of  Queen  Victoria,  then  Dean  of  Wind- 
sor, successively  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Winchester,  he  has  mounted  by 
easy  and  certain  steps  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Augustine. 

This  is  his  favorite  home,  and  here 
in  Lambeth  Palace  he  lives  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  with  few  hol- 
idays.  Since  Archbishop  Temple  gave 
up  Addington,  the  beloved  home  of 
Benson,  the  Primates  of  All  England 
have  had  no  country  house.  Dr.  Da- 
vidson has  practical lyorebullt  the  Arch- 
bishop's house  at  Canterbury  —  adding 
to  that  Mecca  of  Anglicanism  a  very 
beautiful  dwelling-place— but  he  rarely 
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resides  there.  Canterbury  Is  too  far 
from  London  to  make  a  convenient  na- 
tional centre,  and  Archbishop  David- 
son takes  his  national  duties  very  se- 
riously. He  is  not  content  to  be  the 
Diocesan  of  Canterbury.  He  is  above 
all  things  head  of  the  Established 
Church— and  therefore  a  statesman  as 
well  as  an  ecclesiastic— responsible  for 
the  government  of  England  as  well  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church. 
(Living  at  Lambeth,  he  is  in  the  heart 
of  poor  London,  and  he  can  keep  his 
ears  open  to  the  cry  for  social  reform- 
first  heard  in  his  old  Rochester  days. 
He  has,  indeed,  grown  to  love  South 
London,  both  as  Bishop  and  Arch- 
bishop, and  perhaps  he  has  learnt  the 
great  lesson  that  the  strongest  man 
nowadays  is  the  man  who  sticks  in 
one  place.  Perhaps  all  the  more  be- 
cause they  have  no  family,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Davidson  are  great  entertainers. 
Entertaining,  in  fact,  is  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Primate  of  All  Eng- 
land. Lambeth  Palace  is  always  full, 
and  its  guests  include  visitors  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth— colonial 
bishops,  African  and  Indian  mission- 
aries, American  Episcopalians,  Euro- 
pean Protestants.  Several  English 
bishops  —  Winchester  and  Hereford 
among  them  — have  their  home  here 
when  they  are  up  in  London.  English 
churchmen  of  all  kinds  are  welcomed 
there  with  that  kindly  personal  Interest 
which  is  perhaps  Dr.  Davidson's  finest 
trait  London  Society  (with  a  big  S) 
often  crosses  the  water;  for  the  David- 
sons have  many  friends  in  all  spheres- 
politicians  like  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Asqulth,  literary  men  and  women,  and 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
No  wonder  Englishmen  love  to  go  to 
Lambeth,  for  to  dine  here,  looked  down 
upon  from  the  walls  by  those  portraits, 
must  be  in  itself  an  event— an  expe- 
rience. 

Yet  hospitality  is  but  the  silver  lining 
to  a  life  of  arduous  and  unceasing  toll. 


There  are  few  lives  so  hard  as  those  of 
our  English  bishops,  and  none  perhaps 
as  that  of  an  English  Archbishop.  It 
is  literally  a  "killing"  life.  Archbishop 
Benson,  working  from  morning  to 
night,  writing  letters  in  his  carriage 
even  when  out  driving,  suddenly  col- 
lapsed and  died  in  church  at  Ha  warden 
when  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Tough  old  Archbishop  Temple  fell 
fainting  in  front  of  King  Edward  at 
the  Coronation.  A  Prime  Minister  is 
little  better  than  a  gilded  slave,  and  a 
Foreign  Secretary  is  but  a  machine 
for  reading  and  writing  despatches. 
But  these  men  have  their  saving  vicis- 
situdes of  rest,  while  an  Archbishop 
must  practically  go  on  till  be  dies. 
There  is  no  time-limit,  and  no  prece- 
dent for  resignation. 

A  great  English  Bishop,  the  head  of 
one  of  our  greatest  sees,  once  unfolded 
to  me  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  He  had 
been  a  literary  man,  illuminating  the 
whole  civilized  world  by  the  steady, 
still  flame  which  he  kept  alight  in  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  a  country  parish. 
But  now  he  had  become  a  restless  au- 
tomaton—a living  machine  without  any 
limit  of  day  labor.  "My  life  is  nothing 
but  a  passage  from  Ordination  to  Con- 
firmation—and from  Confirmation  back 
to  Ordination."  So  it  is  that  we  use  up 
our  best  brains  and  kill  our  best  men. 
with  no  satisfaction  to  any  but  chap- 
lains and  Under-Secretaries. 

The  present  Archbishop  works  as 
hard  as  any  of  them.  He  has  on  his 
shoulders  the  immense  Atlantean  bur- 
den of  the  Churches— "well  nigh  not  to 
be  borne."  To  him  come  up,  as  through 
the  trapdoor  which  opened  into  Olym- 
pus, all  the  complaints  of  all  the  clergy 
—not  a  very  resigned  class  of  men. 
But  that  is  not  all.  He  takes  his  sec- 
ular duties  seriously.  He  attends  the 
House  of  Lords  regularly.  Rightly  or 
wrongly— I  am  not  discussing  politics 
here— he  acts  as  the  great  civil  pro- 
tector of  the  Church,  and  a  State  per- 
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son  age  who,  in  the  order  of  precedence, 
comes  next  to  the  throne.  He  attempts 
—again,  wild  horses  shall  not  drag 
from  me  an  opinion  whether  success- 
fully or  unsuccessfully— to  prove  that  a 
great  ecclesiastic  can  be  also  a  social  re- 
former. He  has,  at  any  rate,  the  great 
quality  of  being  open  to  advice  and 
counsel;  and  those  who  are  driven  by 
the  stern  and  arid  laws  of  our  party 
system  into  opposition  and  criticism, 
are  gradually  discovering  that  they 
have  here  a  very  formidable  man  to 
deal  with.  Perhaps  he  has  taken  to 
heart  the  maxim  of  Cardinal  Pole,  still 
written  on  the  walls  of  Lambeth:  Es- 
tate prudentes  sicut  serpentes  et  intvo- 
centes  sicut  oolumbw  (Be  ye  wise  as  ser- 
pents and  innocent  as  doves). 

Let  me  try  to  give  a  picture  of  an 
Archbishop's  day,  as  lived  by  Dr.  Da- 
vidson. It  practically  begins  at  break- 
fast-time, after  prayers  in  the  chapel. 
For  always  at  breakfast  in  Lambeth 
Palace  there  are  many  guests  who  wish 
to  talk  to  the  Primate,  who  have  come 
long  distances— perhaps  across  the 
world— to  ask  for  his  judgment  on  some 
question  of  church  discipline  or  doc- 
trine, and  who  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
back  home  without  a  talk.  Such  inter- 
views will  delay  him  some  time  after 
breakfast,  in  the  great  dining-room,  be- 
fore he  joins  his  chaplains  and  secre- 
taries in  the  study— a  beautiful,  high- 
ceil  iriged  room,  looking  out  on  the  am- 
ple gardens  of  Lambeth,  and  on  the 
playing-grounds  which  Dr.  Temple 
gave  to  the  L.  C.  C.  for  the  people  of 
London.  Then  for  two  hours,  unless 
some  urgent  engagement  calls  him 
away,  he  will  deal  with  correspon- 
dence. A  vast  correspondence  it  is,  you 
may  be  sure,  that  comes  to  Lambeth 
Palace— so  vast  that  no  single  man 
could  deal  with  it.  And  yet  it  is  the 
pride  of  Lambeth  that  every  letter,  un- 
less plainly  mad,  rude  or  trivial,  should 
be  dealt  with  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  larger  part,  of  course,  can  dp  dealt 


with  by  the  secretary  and  chaplains. 
Then  there  is  another  large  section 
which  can  be  digested  and  summar- 
ized, and  dealt  with  according  to  the 
brief,  quick  decisions  to  which  Arch- 
bishop Davidson  has  been  trained  by  a 
long  episcopal  life.  But  there  is  still 
kept  a  large  number  of  letters  which 
must  be  docketed  "personal,"  and  must 
be  read  and  replied  to  by  Dr.  Davidson 
himself.  He  rarely  writes  a  reply  with 
bis  own  hand.  His  life  gives  him  little 
time  for  anything  but  dictation,  and 
even  that  must  be  reserved  for  a  fa- 
vored few. 

These  two  hours  in  the  morning 
for  correspondence  sometimes  get 
swamped  by  an  official  engagement, 
and  then  the  trouble  begins.  Letters 
accumulate.  They  have  to  be  carried 
after  him  by  secretaries  and  answered 
in  intervals  of  other  occupations.  A 
specially  precious  time  for  correspon- 
dence is  railway-traveling.  The  Jour- 
neys to  Canterbury,  or  to  any  provin- 
cial town,  are  seasons  of  precious  se- 
clusion from  visitors.  His  secretary 
starts  with  him  in  the  morning,  notes 
down  his  replies  in  shorthand,  and 
then,  leaving  him  at  some  station, 
rushes  back  to  town  to  spend  the  day 
in  drafting  and  despatching  the  neces- 
sary letters. 

For  at  eleven  o'clock  every  morning 
the  correspondence  most  cease.  Then 
comes  the  time  for  Interviews  —  fixed 
perhaps  weeks  in  advance,  and  dealing, 
like  the  letters,  with  matters  of  infinite 
variety,  ranging  from  the  Bast  End  to 
the  Antipodes.  The  callers  have  to  be 
punctual  and  are  punctually  disposed 
of.  Sometimes  the  Archbishop  can  In* 
terview  ten  visitors  within  an  hour. 
His  mind,  arduously  trained  to  admin- 
istrative work,  moves  rapidly  from 
subject  to  subject,  and  he  brings  to 
help  him  a  singularly  retentive  mem- 
ory of  places  and  persons.  He  Is  a 
trained  administrator. 

Memories  strange  and  sweet  must 
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come  to  the  present  Archbishop  sitting 
in  that  lofty  study  looking  out  on  the 
gardens  of  Lambeth.  He  sits  to-day 
at  the  same  table  as  that  at  which  he 
sat  as  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tait, 
with  only  this  difference— that  he  sits 
at  the  other  side  of  the  table.  More 
strange  still,  he  uses  the  very  same 
despatch-box  for  his  daily  engagements 
as  that  which  Dr.  Tait  used.  It  is  a 
little  old  cardboard  box,  faded  with  all 
noble  use.  You  lift  a  cover,  and  see 
all  the  letters  for  the  week  carefully 
docketed  to  the  dates.  When  Dr.  Da- 
vidson left  the  service  of  Dr.  Tait  for 
the  See  of  Rochester,  he  took  away  not 
only  Dr.  Tait's  daughter,  but  also  this 
little  cardboard  box.  He  carried  it 
with  him  in  all  his  pilgrimage— from 
Rochester  to  Windsor,  from  Windsor 
to  Winchester,  and  finally  from  Win- 
chester back  to  Lambeth  Palace.  And 
now  it  rests  precisely  where  it  rested 
before—that  little  faded  box.  There  is 
nothing  of  which  he  is  more  proud. 

Well,  the  interviews  come  to  an  end, 
but  the  Archbishop's  day  is  only  begin- 
ning. It  is  noon,  and  he  has  to  hurry 
off  to  some  one  of  those  meetings  which 
are  as  much  part  of  his  life  as  the  Cab- 
inet meetings  are  part  of  a  Prime  Min- 
ister's—the Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers, Convocation,  and  perhaps  a  coun- 
cil of  English  Bishops,  or  even— for 
such  things  take  place  every  ten  years— 
a  Colonial  Conference  of  Anglican  au- 
thorities. Then  back  again  to  a  hurried 
lunch,  a  speech  to  prepare,  or  some 
more  interviews  to  face,  and,  at  four 
o'clock,  the  House  of  Lords.  Dr.  Da- 
vidson, as  all  the  world  knows,  is  very 
particular  about  that  part  of  his  work. 
He  is  an  old  member  of  the  Upper 
House.  He  was  a  rotary  member  in 
the  old  days  as  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
became  a  fixed  member  as  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  now  sits  at  the  corner 
of  the  Bishops'  Bench  as  Primate.  He 
takes  the  work  seriously.     He  is  per- 


haps conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
power  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of 
dealing  with  the  world— shall  we  say, 
meeting  the  world  half-way  ?— than  in 
misslonlzing  or  pulpiteering. 

The  House  of  Lords,  of  course,  gen- 
erally rises  for  dinner,  and  the  Pri- 
mate returns  to  the  duties  of  entertain- 
ment. He  rarely  goes  out,  and  still 
more  rarely  preaches  or  speaks,  out  of 
London.  He  regards  his  position  as 
national,  and  his  work  as  central.  It 
is  only  a  great  national  call— such  as 
that  of  a  town  like  Portsmouth— that 
will  call  him  into  the  provinces.  The 
evening  ends  with  another  series  of 
talks,  and  "so"— as  Mr.  Pepys  would 
say— "so  to  bed." 

What  place  is  there  in  such  a  life 
for  rest,  or  exercise?— there  is  the  rub. 
Dr.  Davidson  used  to  be  a  great  rider, 
but  he  rarely  rides  now.  He  used  to 
drive  a  good  deal,  but  now  he  drives 
little  except  to  work.  The  work— such 
vital  work— gradually  absorbs  a  man, 
and  becomes  a  peril.  Dr.  Davidson's 
only  particular  distraction  is  racquets. 
There  is  a  court  at  Lambeth,  and  he 
has  been  a  good  player  ever  since  his 
schooldays.  Much  art  of  chaplain  and 
secretary  is  often  devoted  to  diverting 
the  Archbishop  from  his  desk  to  the 
racquet  court.  There  is  nothing  that 
refreshes  him  more  In  body  and  soul. 

His  holiday  is  to  go  to  Canterbury; 
his  relaxation  is  to  give  advice  to 
friends  and  followers.  This  is,  per- 
haps, his  greatest  gift  A  wise, 
shrewd,  level-headed  Scotchman— like 
most  of  our  English  rulers— be  is  always 
willing  to  pour  out  the  treasures  of  his 
experience  and  good  counsel.  Many 
are  the  great  affairs  that  have  to  wait 
while  he  is  helping  lame  dogs  over 
stiles  and  acting  as  counsellor  to  men 
who  have  great  and  crucial  responsibil- 
ities. He  was  Queen  Victoria's  best 
beloved  counsellor  and  adviser.  There 
was  no  one  whom  she  preferred  to 
have  near  her;  and  on  her  death-bed 
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Dr.  Davidson  was  the  man  to  whom 
she  turned  in  her  weakness  for  support 
and  consolation. 

Dr.  Davidson,  then,  it  is  at  any  rate 
clear  from  all  this,  is  a  person  much 
to  be  reckoned  with.  He  has  revived 
to  some  extent  the  old  English  prelat- 
ical  type  —  the  Bishop  who  is  also  a 
statesman,  who  is  ready  to  put  down 
the  crozier,  on  occasion,  and  take  up 
the  sword.  He  is  defending  an  ancient 
institution  with  the  astuteness  of  the 
modern  politician.  He  has  learnt  that 
in  modern  politics  you  can  do  almost 
anything  as  long  as  you  do  not  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  strong  words.  He  will 
certainly  not  be  numbered  among  those 
who,  In  Bolieau's  phrase,  sacrifice 
twenty  friends  for  one  good  saying. 
His  policy  is  to  be  mild  in  phrase  and 
strong  in  action.  He  has  had  the  train- 
ing of  a  courtier,  and  learnt  at  Court 
the  value  of  curbing  your  tongue. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Church  over  the  Education 
Bill  of  1906  was  due  entirely  to  the 
soft  and  disarming  phrases  of  Dr.  Da- 
vidson. 

But,  after  all,  from  the  man  our 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  building— that 
grim,  grey,  crumbling  piie  by  the 
Thames  shore  at  Lambeth.      Merely  to 

The  PaU  Mull  Ifagutne. 


live  in  such  a  building  must  be  an  in- 
spiration. Six  centuries  speak  from  its 
walls.  The  poor  efforts  of  the  individ- 
ual man  are  fortified  by  the  feeling 
that  he  is  but  one  link  in  an  unbroken 
chain,  one  of  a  great  succession  stretch- 
ing from  the  days  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation. There  have  been  intervals- 
times  of  defeat  and  despair— times 
when  the  Anglican  Church  seemed  a 
thing  of  the  past  That  very  building 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the 
furniture  has  been  sold,  the  stones  of 
its  ancient  hall  sold  as  rubbish  by  its 
Puritan  occupant.  But  what  was  said 
of  France  seems  often  more  true  of 
England— "The  more  it  changes,  the 
more  it  is  the  same."  With  all  our 
talk  of  "new  eras,1*  nature  is  not  to  be 
hurried  —  especially  English  nature. 
There  is  the  law  of  reversion  to  type. 
and  by  that  law,  or  some  other,  the 
English  people  has  always  returned  to 
its  ancient  Church  just  when  It  seemed 
about  to  leave  it.  All  that  is  human 
dies,  and  Churches  are  very  human. 
But  the  grey  minsters  and  the  crum- 
bling towers,  the  sound  of  the  bells 
and  the  chant  of  prayers,  the  great  of- 
fices of  comfort  and  hope  In  the  midst 
of  human  woe— these  things  clutch  the 
heart-strings  and  call  men  often  back. 
Harold  Spender. 


TOM  CAUSEY'S  MASTERPIECE. 


I  was  just  in  time  to  catch  the  finish 
of  a  twice-told  homily  of  Tom  Causey, 
professional  rat  and  rabbit  catcher  to 
all  who  might  require  his  services,  as 
to  the  danger  of  putting  ferrets  into 
the  North  Devon  cliffs:  "Us  did  put  the 
verrets  into  the  cliffs  wan  time,  and 
wan  of  mun  vailed  over,  but  'e  wasn't 
drownded,  vor  'e  swum  over  to  Lundy 
and  come  'ome  In  the  skiff." 

Now  Lundy  Island  is  a  mere  trifle  of 
anything  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  shore  at  the  point 


of  which  he  was  speaking.  Causey 
concluded  his  terrific  tale  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  was 
more  than  grave.  It  was  fierce,  extra- 
ordinarily fierce,  so  that  not  one  of  Ills 
auditors  in  the  bar-parlor  of  the  "Ring 
o'  Bells,"  which  Is  at  the  head  of  the 
town  of  Bidecombe,  in  Devon,  dared 
show  a  smile  on  his  face  by  way  of 
hint  that  his  credulity  was  Insufficient 
to  receive  with  gratitude  so  large  am 
offering.  I  had  come  into  the  "Ring  o* 
Bells**  on  a  matter  of  business  with 
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Causey  connected  with  the  purchase  of 
a  certain  "old  vitchie  verret,"  as 
Causey  called  it,  which  I  could  see  even 
now  stirring  in  the  pocket  of  one  of 
the  immense  tails  of  his  ancient  vel- 
veteen coat  "Vitchie  verret"  was 
Causey's  name  in  the  vernacular  for  a 
"fitch"  or  "fltchie"  ferret,  and  "fitch" 
Is  just  another  name  for  "polecat/'  in- 
dicating that  this  particular  ferret  was 
of  the  original  dark  polecat  color,  al- 
most of  the  hue  of  a  sable,  and  not  the 
pink-eyed  albino.  Thus  I  had  come  in 
for  the  recital  of  this  tale,  and  hugged 
myself  for  my  good  fortune  while  I 
crossed  the  parlor  to  sit  beside  Causey 
and  talk  of  the  ferret's  merits  in  a 
low  voice,  and  see  whether  I  could  get 
him  to  abate  a  shilling  off  the  price. 
The  shilling  was  an  affair  of  moment 
to  a  boy,  and  worth  some  bargaining; 
also,  Tom  Causey's  conversation  never 
failed  to  be  informing;  and,  finally, 
there  was  the  added  joy  that  the  very 
visit  to  a  public-house,  even  one  so 
reputable  as  the  "Ring  o'  Bells,"  was  a 
crime  against  authority  in  Itself. 

Causey  drew  the  ferret  from  his 
pocket  and  petted  it  up  against  his  great 
red  cheek,  while  it  nuzzled  with  its  lit- 
tle nose  in  the  grizzled  ringlets  which 
came  down  under  his  greasy  felt  hat. 
**A  proper  beauty  'e  be,  sure  enough." 
Causey  said,  "and  that  gentle— there,  a 
lady  might  carry  'un  in  'er  muff."  "Is 
lie  game,  though?"  I  asked,  for  these 
blandishing  qualities  are  not  of  the  es- 
sence of  what  is  highest  in  ferret  na- 
ture. "Game!"  said  Causey  with 
scorn;  "a  proper  tiger  'e  be.  I've  seed 
this  'ere  zame  vitchie  verret  vor  take 
'old  teu  a  great  rat  and  shake  the  very 
life  out  of  'un,  I  have,  very  zame  as  'e 
were  a  dogue."  That  was  better. 
"And  will  he  not  lie  up?"  "I  wouldn't 
be  vor  saying,"  Causey  said,  immensely 
candid,  "as  if  there  was  a  nest  of 
young  rabburts  in  the  earth  with  'un 
as  'e  mightn't  lie  by  a  bit  vor  enjoy 
'eeself  like,  as  any  verret  would;  but 


there ! — lie  up  when  'twas  a  growed 
rabbit  as  'e  was  a-tackling,  why  I'll  lay 
as  yeu'll  never  know  un  deu  no  such 
thing  till  the  days  o'  Kingdom  come." 

In  the  face  of  that  It  seemed  hard  to 
think  of  bating  the  price  of  such  an 
animal  by  a  shilling.  In  fact,  as  I  took 
the  ferret,  and  Causey  the  money,  I 
was  made  ashamed  by  his  saying  that 
it  was  "all  zame  as  giving  of  'ee  such 
a  verret  as  that  there  vor  take  this 
money  vor  'un." 

Causey  drank  beer  at  Intervals  from 
a  great  quart  pot  as  we  struck  the  bar- 
gain; but  his  head  had  seemed  clear  to 
discuss  its  points  and  the  merits  of  the 
ferret,  so  that  I  was  surprised  wheu 
we  left  the  "Ring  o'  Bells"  together, 
Causey  saying  that  he  "was  minded 
vor  go  'orae  early,"  to  find  his  big  body 
swaying  on  my  little  one  like  a  man 
far  gone.  There  is  only  one  right  way 
for  a  man  to  go  from  the  "Ring  o' 
Bells"  to  Bidecombe  Bridge,  and  so 
across  the  water  to  where  Causey 
lived,  and  that  is  the  plain  and  simple 
way  down  Cold  Harbor  Lane.  It  is  so 
steep  that  if  Causey  had  lain  on  the 
ground  he  would  have  rolled  down  it 
to  the  bottom.  Instead  of  that,  though 
he  rolled  quite  enough,  he  did  it  on  his 
two  feet,  and,  for  all  I  could  do,  they 
insisted  on  taking  him  round  by  Mar- 
ket Street  and  High  Street,  and  so 
along  the  quay.  The  greater  distance 
was  nothing,  but  what  was  something 
was  that  that  kind  of  Carfax  where 
the  High  Street  went  to  the  quay  was 
the  outlook  place  which  Hutch ings  the 
policeman  always  occupied.  It  gave 
him  points  of  view  four  ways,  and 
every  policeman  in  succession  took  his 
natural  post  there.  The  last  man  in  the 
world  that  Causey  ought  to  meet  in  his 
present  state  was  Hutchings.  So  I 
tugged  and  pushed  at  his  great  carcase 
to  make  it  go  any  other  way;  but  it 
was  like  a  dinghy  trying  to  push  a 
schooner,  especially  as  all  the  ways 
were  downhill  ways,  and  he  went  heav- 
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ing  and  yawing,  with  me  vainly  trying 
to  steady  him,  down  the  High  Street, 
straight  on  to  his  fate.  Some  kind  of 
desperation  had  hold  of  him,  so  that  he 
would  not  even  let  himself  be  guided 
to  the  far  side  of  the  road  from  the  po- 
liceman, but  must  come  bearing  right 
down  on  him,  blundering  actually  up 
against  him.  It  was  no  place  for  me 
then  any  more,  and  I  sheered  off  out  of 
danger  and  listened. 

Joshua  Hutchings  was  a  man  with  a 
feeling  heart  for  the  sinner.  Causey, 
besides,  was  big  enough  to  be  danger- 
ous. I  heard  him  say  **Oh  Lord,  Tom! 
there  yen  be  again  — obstreperous. 
Weli,  over  the  quay-head  yu  will  go, 
an'  be  drownded,  zure  enough.  I'll 
'ave  vor  tak  'ee  to  the  lock-up,  'ees  fai* 
I  will,  vor  your  awn  zake  like." 

I  could  see  under  the  dim  gas  lamps 
—immense  novelty  and  splendor  of 
Bidecombe  of  that  era— Causey  cling- 
ing about  the  policeman  with  maudlin 
affection  rather  than  natural  hostility. 
The  affection  was  just  as  bad  for 
Hutchings  as  the  normal  condition 
would  have  been.  I  heard  Causey, 
with  a  thick  incoherence,  begging  to  be 
taken  to  his  own  house  rather  than  the 
police  cell,  undertaking  that  he  would 
go  along  quiet,  so  he  would,  sure 
enough,  if  only  Joshua  was  to  take 
him  home,  and  more  than  hinting  that 
the  walk  would  not  be  nearly  such  a 
pleasant  one  if  It  had  to  finish  in  the 
lock-up.  I  dare  say  Joshua  Hutchings's 
motives  were  mixed  in  the  course  he 
took  finally,  for  Causey  left  no  motive 
without  appeal;  but  the  last  thing  I 
saw,  following  at  a  discreet  distance, 
was  Hutchings  leading  him  over  the 
bridge,  by  which  I  knew  that  Causey 
had  won  his  case,  and  was  being  taken 
home,  not  to  the  cell,  and  Causey  seem- 
ing to  redeem  his  pledge  and  going,  in 
spite  of  the  natural  lurchings,  quietly. 

I  was  busy  the  next  day  or  two, 
making  trial  of  that  famous  fltchie  fer- 
ret, and  consequently  not  well  posted  in 


the  local  news,  or  should  have  heard 
sooner  of  big  events  happening,  of 
which  Harris,  the  garden  boy,  first  told 
me,  saying: 

"They'se  a-got  th'  old  Tom  Causey 
this  wance— they  'ave,  zure  enough." 

"How,  got  hlra?" 

"Well,  they  baint  a-got  'ee,  but 
they've  a-got  th'  old  spud  of  *un,  what 
he  left  be'ind  when  he'd  mos'  broke  the 
young  veller's  leg  with  'un." 

All  this  was  enigmatic,  but  it  is  the 
way  stories  are  told  In  Devon— in 
pieces,  like  puzzles  which  you  have  to 
fit  together,  and  as  a  rule  they  hand 
you  the  last  piece  first  The  "young 
fellow"  whose  leg  had  been  "almost 
broke"  was  Squire  Hyde's  under 
keeper,  and  the  way  it  had  happened 
was  that  the  keepers  had  heard  some- 
one moving  in  the  coverts  by  night,  got 
a  sight  of  the  man,  kept  him  in  sight 
while  he  brought  down  a  roosting 
pheasant  off  a  tree— they  thought  it 
was  a  catapult  that  he  brought  it  down 
with,  but  would  not  swear  to  that  en- 
gine; then  they  tried  to  close  on  him, 
but  he  saw  them  or  heard  them  and  got 
a  bit  of  a  start.  The  head  keeper,  an  old 
man,  did  not  make  much  of  the  pur- 
suit, but  the  young  fellow,  slim  and 
active,  caught  the  poacher  up,  and  by 
his  own  showing  was  going  for  his 
throat  when  the  poacher  cracked  him 
over  the  shin  with  a  great  stick.  "An' 
off  'e  goes  again,  and  the  young  veller 
not  over  and  above  minded  vor  foller 
after  'un,  'cos  the  leg  of  'un  was  party 
night  broke,  and  besides  he'd  seed 
purty  well  by  that  there  who  'twas— 
th'  old  Tom  Causey.  An'  what's  more, 
when  'e  caught  the  young  veller  over 
the  shin  the  stick  come  right  away  oat 
of  'ees  'and,  so  as  they  found  'an  af- 
terwards, and  there  'twas,  th'  old 
blackthorn  stick,  same  as  'e  always 
'ath  along  wl'  'un.  Yeu  know  'an,  mat- 
ter, that  there  wl'  the  spud  to  the  end 
of  'un  for  diggee  out  verrets."  Of 
course  I  knew  it  well. 
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"Zo  the  warrant's  out  against  'un, 
and  'atb  been  served  on  'un,  and  th* 
old  Tom'll  be  up  bevoor  th*  bench  a 
fortnight  come  Tuesday.** 

This  was  news  of  import  and  stood 
the  light  of  examination  better  than 
most  of  its  kind.  In  its  salient  points 
it  was  confirmed.  Even  Causey  had 
nothing  to  say  against  most  of  them. 
He  had  been  served  with  the  summons. 
He  had  lost  his  spud  when  he  was  fer- 
reting "up  along  that  way*'  in  the  af- 
ternoon; some  "poachin*  rascal"  must 
have  picked  it  up  and  taken  it  along. 
But  the  most  salient  point  in  the  whole 
story,  as  it  was  told  by  the  keepers  of 
Squire  Hyde  and  had  found  credence 
enough  for  a  warrant  to  be  Issued  on 
it,  he  contradicted  in  the  most  clear 
terms.  It  could  not  have  been  Causey 
that  was  in  Squire  Hyde's  woods  that 
evening,  for  the  plain  reason  that  no 
man,  ••  'specially  a  man  o'  my  zize,"  as* 
he  said,  can  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
and  *'  'tis  plain  for  zure  as  I  couldn't 
a-been  in  th'  old  Squire  'Yde's  coverts, 
'cos  I  wass  *ome  to  bed." 

Asked  who  he  would  find  to  give  evi- 
dence to  that  effect,  in  the  event  of  the 
bench  showing  such  poor  judgment  as 
to  prefer  the  evidence  of  the  young  fel- 
low with  the  cracked  shin  to  his, 
Causey  replied  readily  that  his  wife 
would  give  evidence.  Rimehouse,  the 
river  watcher,  and  naturally  on  the  side 
of  authority  against  the  poacher,  bear- 
ing a  personal  grudge  against  Causey 
beside,  muttered  that  he  supposed 
she'd  give  evidence  to  anything,  but 
no  one  paid  much  attention  to  Rime- 
house  because  he  was  a  South  Devon 


We  tried  to  persuade  Causey  to  have 
the  services  of  young  Frant,  the  lawyer 
who  always  opposed  the  magistrates' 
clerk  on  principle,  because  he  belonged 
to  the  rival  firm  in  the  town  and  con- 
sidered he  ought  to  be  clerk  instead; 
but  Causey  said  he  would  conduct  his 
own  case.    He  was  big  with  mystery 


about  it  all,  giving  dark  hints  and  ob- 
scure answers  when  questioned  about 
the  line  of  his  defence.  But  of  course 
the  idea  of  defence  was  not  taken  se- 
riously. There  was  the  spud,  and  the 
young  keeper  was  confident  of  his 
identification,  For  all  that  the  case 
was  opened  in  a  crowded  court  with  a 
strong  smell  of  velveteen  and  corduroy. 

The  young  fellow  with  the  cracked 
shin  was  chief  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  gave  his  evidence  on  the  lines 
expected.  When  he  had  done,  Causey 
was  asked  by  the  bench  whether  he 
would  put  him  any  questions. 

"I'd  like  vor  ask  'un  this  yer,"  said 
Causey.  "  'Ow  wass  it  when  yeu  come 
within  vlve  yards  o'  me,  as  yeu'm  zay- 
ing  yeu  did— supposin'  as  it  wass  me— 
'ow  wass  it,  when  yeu  wass  come  so 
near  as  that  there,  as  yeu  couldn't  say 
for  zure  whether  'twas  a  catapult  or 
no  as  I  vlred  with  at  the  pheasant? 
'Adn't  been  drinkin',  'ad  'ee?" 

The  young  man  was  virtuously  taken 
aback  by  the  idea.  Drinking!  No. 
Had  drunk  nothing.  It  was  a  main 
dark  night,  and  at  five  yards  (or  it 
may  have  been  six  or  seven— the  bench 
would  understand  that  it  was  difficult 
to  be  accurate  to  a  yard  or  two— "Quite 
so"  from  the  Chairman— in  the  cir- 
cumstances) it  was  easy  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

"Be  yeu  sartain  as  'twas  any  less  nor 
vive-and- twenty  yards?"  Causey  asked. 

"Ees,  I  be  sartain  zure." 

"Be  'ee  now?  It  mus'  'ave  been  a 
terrible  dark  night,  zure  enough.  Zo 
•appened,"  he  added,  with  an  Immense 
innocence,  at  which  the  court,  includ- 
ing the  bench,  laughed  freely,  "as  I 
wass  'ome  that  night." 

"Ees  'twas,"  said  the  young  man,  a 
little  mugged  in  the  head  by  the  laugh- 
ter, which  seemed  to  be  against  him— 
"terrible  dark." 

Then  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  heavy  re- 
lief on  permission  given  to  leave  the 
box,  the  opinion  of  the  court  being  that 
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Causey    "  'adu't    a-made    very    much 
of  'un." 

Causey's  own  first  witness  was  Mrs. 
Causey,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  "th*  old 
'oman,"  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
by  any  means  to  use  any  other  desig- 
nation for  her.      Her  evidence  was  to 
the  effect  that  Causey  had  come  in  "in 
a  terrible  takin',  zure  enough/'  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  night  on  which  the 
poaching  had  been  done,  saying  that 
he  had  lost  his  spud  somewhere  up 
among  the  gorse  where  he  had  been 
ferreting.    "An*  didn't  I  tell  'ee,  teu,  as 
I'd  seed  a  terrible  poachln'-like  rascal 
of  a  veller  hangin'  about,  and  made  no 
doubt  at  all  as  'twas  'e  as  'ad  a-taken 
*un?"      This  was  Causey's  suggestion 
to    his    lady,    and   perhaps   there   are 
courts  of  law  in  which  suggestion  in 
this  form  put  into  a  witness's  mouth 
would  not  have  been  permitted;   but 
there  was  no  objection  made  in  Bide- 
combe  court,  even  though   the  magis- 
trates*    clerk    was    supposed    to    be 
against  Causey.      The  fact  was  that 
North  Devon  had  the  habit  of  taking 
Causey  as  a  joke,  and  there  did  not 
seem  a  serious  element  in  all  this  de- 
fence.     The  bench  thought  that  they 
and  the  accused  and  the  witnesses  and 
all  understood  each  other  perfectly;  the 
only  question  really  in  their  minds  was 
the  penalty  to  be  imposed.    Among  the 
things  that  were  understood  was  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Causey's  evidence  could 
not  be  taken  seriously  when  she  spoke 
for  her  husband.    And  what  gave  force 
to  this  was  that  Causey  did  not  even 
go   through   the   form   of   asking  her 
whether   he  had  been    at    home    that 
night.    He  let  her  go  out  of  the  box 
as  soon  as  her  evidence  about  the  spud 
was  given.    It  was  supposed  that  that 
was  the  end,  and  the  Chairman,  think- 
ing it  was  so,  got  on  his  legs  to  ask 
Causey,  as  a  matter  of  form,   before 
the    bench    considered    their    finding, 
whether  he  had  any  more  witnesses  to 
call.      Causey  surprised  all  the  court 


by  answering,  "Ees  fai'  I  'ave.    I  calls 
Joshua  'Utchings." 

It  seemed  so  good  a  joke  that  Causey 
should  call  the  policeman,  of  all  men, 
to  speak  on  his  behalf  that  the  court 
received  it  in  a  surprised  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  when  it  recovered  from 
the  surprise  it  went  Into  universal 
laughter,  during  which  Hutch  ings, 
most  badly  surprised  of  all,  got  into 
the  box  and  kissed  the  book,  mum- 
bling, "The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  me  God," 
after  the  clerk.  But  the  court  grew 
deadly  silent  then  to  hear  Causey's 
questions. 

"Do  yeu  mind  wan  night  teu  or  dree 
weeks  back  as  I  'appened  vor  meet  'ee 
teu  the  bottom  of  th'  'Igh  Street,  and 
yeu  wass  so  gude  as  vor  come  'ome 
'long  o*  me?" 

"Ees  fai',  I  mind  it  well,  Thomas, 
•tho*  I  be  main  surprised  as  you'm  will- 
ing vor  call  it  up  teu  mind  In  open 
coorts." 

"Be  'ee  surprised,  then?  Why  be  'ee 
surprised,  Joshua?" 

"Zeeing  the  condition  as  yeu  wass  In, 
Thomas." 

"Condition  then!  What  be  yeu  mean- 
in'?" 

"I  be  meanin'  this  then,  Tom  Causey, 
as  yeu'm  minded  vor  'ave  It  It  balnt 
the  vurst  time  by  many  as  I've  seed  'ee 
in  liquor,  but  I'm  blamed  if  I  ever  zee 
'ee  zo  var  gone  like  as  yeu  wass  that 
night.  There  now,  I  wouldn't  'ave  told 
upon  'ee  in  open  coort  If  so  be  as  yeu 
'adn't  a-vorced  It  out" 

"Wass  I  that  bad  zure  enough, 
Joshua?" 

"Ees  fai',  Tom,  yeu  wass  that.  I  seed 
'ee  'ome,  and  I  gave  'ee  over  to  Mrs. 
Causey,  and  I  says  'Yeu  mind  'un  well, 
Mrs.  Causey,'  I  says.  And  'er  says 
to  me,  'Thank'ee  kindly,  Mr.  'Utchings, 
vor  bringin'  o'  my  poor  Tom  'ome.  Oh 
101* !'  'er  says,  4 'twill  take  'ee  the  beet 
part  o'  teu  days,'  her  says,  *vor  'ee  Tor 
sleep  off  this  yer,*  'er  says." 
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The  policeman  waxed  warm  and  elo- 
quent 

"Teu   days   vor   sleep    it  off,"    Tom 
Causey  repeated  in  a   bang-dog  peni- 
tence; "wass  I  that  bad  zure  enough?" 
"Ees  fai'  yeu  wass,  Tom,"  said  the 
policeman. 

"And  what  date  was  that  'ere  day?" 
Causey  asked  the  question  with  a 
dtgayt  air,  of  which  he  increased  the 
effect  by  sitting  down  as  Hutchings 
said,  "I  can  tell  'ee  in  a  minute,"  and 
began  licking  his  thumb  to  turn  the 
pages  of  a  big  black  note-book  which 
he  brought  from  his  pocket. 

To  me,  a  boy,  listening  in  court,  all 
eyes  and  ears  and  admiration,  there 
was  not  much  meaning  attached  to  the 
date  when  the  policeman  did  produce 
it.    "November  15,  Thursday." 

"An'  what  day  wass  It?"  Causey 
asked,  standing  up  again  with  a  sort 
of  not  -  taking  -  much  -  interest-in-what- 
was-going-on-air  about  him— "what  day 
wass  it  as  this  'ere  poaehin'  rascal  'it 
the  poor  young  veller  across  the  shins 
in  Squire  'Yde's  woods?"  Causey  ad- 
dressed this  question  to  the  court  gen- 
erally and  everyone  in  court  know- 
ing the  answer  as  well  as  Causey  knew 
it  himself,  half  the  court  shouted  to- 
gether, "November  15,  Thursday."  And 
then  about  a  quarter  of  the  court,  tak- 
ing the  point,  went  into  a  guffaw  of 
broad  laughter,  sternly  repressed. 

Joshua  Hutchings  went  out  of  the 
box,  and  Causey  took  up  his  parable, 
beginning  in  the  tone  of  the  penitent 
sinner  as  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
bench. 

•'I  be  afeared,  gentl'men,  as  it  be 
treu  as  I'd  a-took  a  drop  teu  much— 
that  vexed  I  were,  as  th'  old  'oman 
'ath  a-told  'ee,  vor  lost  that  there  spud, 
as  wass  a  prime  favorite,  an'  I'd  be 
obliged  to  'e  vor  make  order  as  'e  shall 
be  give  back  teu  me  zo  zoon  as  the 
coort  rises.  Well,  there  'tis— I'd  a-took 
a  drop  extra-like,  an',  mos'  unfort'nit,  I 
come    'pon    Josh    'U tellings,    an'    'e, 


minded  vor  deu  ees  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian  man,  zees   me  'ome,   an'   th'  old 
'oman,   *er  zays   to   'un,   *Well,    there, 
'twill  take  'e  teu  days,  an'  zo  'twill,  vor 
sleep  off  this  yer.'  An*  Josh,  *e  wass 
minded  zame  way.    So  there  'tis— an' 
this  yer  young  veller,  what  I  ain't  got 
no  quarrel  wi\  'e  zees  a  veller  i*  the 
dark,    zame    night,    i'    th'    old    Squire 
'Yde's  woods,  and  the  veller  catches  'un 
a  great  crack  over  the  shins  wi'  a  stick, 
an*  the  stick  flies  out  o'  the  'and  of  'un 
an'  when  they  come  vor  pick'ee  up  'tis 
that  there  zame  spud  as  I'd  a-lost  zame 
arternoon.    An'  wi*  that  'e  puts  teu  and 
teu  together  an'  'e  make  vive  out  of 
mun,  *e  does,  vor  'e  zays  as  *twas  me 
as  wass  in  th'  old  Squire  'Yde's  woods 
and  catched  'un  the  crack  across  the 
shins,    vor   all  'twas    a    terrible   dark 
night,  as  the  young  veller  zaid  'eeself, 
zo  as  'e  couldn't  zee  at  no  more'n  vive 
yards   whether  the  veiler  wass   cata- 
pultin'  down  the  pheasant  or  *ow   *e 
wass  a-knockin'  of  'un  down,  an'  me 
the    while    laid    by    in    bed,    as   Josh 
'Utchings  *ave  a-told  'e,  an'  not  like  vor 
be  able  vor  rise  from  *un  vor  teu  days. 
So  there  'tis,  an'  if  yeu  gen't'men  on 
the  bench  be  gwine  vor  zay  as  a  man 
what  wass  brought  'ome  blind  drunk 
to  ees  'ouse  at  nine  o'clock  could  be 
knockin'   down   o*    the   pheasants,    let 
alone  o*  the  keepers,  in  Squire  'Yde's 
woods,  vive  mile  away,  avoor  eleven, 
why,  all  I'm  minded  vor  tell  'e  is  as 
yeu'm  better  informed  nor  what  I  be 
'bout  'ow  the  drink  takes  a  man  when 
it's  got  a  hold  of  'un." 

Causey  sat  down,  and  the  bench  left 
the  court  to  deliberate  in  private. 
Then  Mr.  Vine,  landlord  of  the  "Ring 
o'  Bells,"  sitting  two  forms  In  front  of 
me  in  court,  turned  round  and  asked  in 
a  thick  whisper,  "Wasn't  that  there  the 
zame  evening  as  yeu  come  into  the 
'Ring  o'  Bells.'  vor  zee  Tom  'bout  buy- 
ing n  vitehie  verret?" 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  was." 
"An'  didn't  zeem  to  me."  Mr.   Vine 
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went  on,  "as  Tom  wass  so  var  gone 
as  all  this  yer,  time  yeu  wass  talking 
and  making  a  bargain  like/' 

"That  he  did  not,  Mr.  Vine,"  I  said. 
"It  seemed  to  take  him  all  suddenly  as 
soon  as  we  got  out  into  the  street." 
And  then  I  told  him  how  I  had  by  no 
means  been  able  to  induce  Causey  to 
go  down  the  straight  and  natural  way 
by  Cold  Harbour  Lane,  but  he  must* 
needs  go  round  by  the  High  Street  and 
so  run  foul  of  Hutchings,  going  right 
out  of  his  way  to  do  it,  as  if  his  des- 
tiny had  hold  of  him.  Then  Mr.  Vine, 
who  was  one  of  those  big  fat  men  who 
shake  all  over  when  they  laugh,  like  a 
jelly  when  the  servant  brings  it  in  to 
table,  began  to  wobble.  "That  there 
Tom!"  he  said  with  admiration.  "If 
this  yer  baint  a  proper  masterpiece!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Vine?"  I 
asked. 

"Weren't  no  more  drunk  that  night, 
Tom  weren't,  nor  yeu  nor  I  be,  mas- 
ter," and  he  turned  back  again  and 
went  on  wobbling  and  shaking  so  that 
they  had  to  pat  him  on  the  back  to 
bring  him  to. 

Presently  the  bench  came  in,  after 
deliberation,  and  said  that  the  case 
was  one  which  presented  points  of  dif- 
ficulty, but  that  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence of  Police  Constable  Hutchings  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  Causey 
could  have  been  in  Squire  Hyde's 
woods  at  the  time  and  date  stated,  and 
that  the  young  man  must  have  been 
mistaken.       The  finding  of   the   spud 
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was,  no  doubt,  suspicious,  but  it  might 
have  come  there  as  suggested  by  the 
defendant.  The  Chairman  was  pro- 
ceeding to  improve  the  occasion  by 
pointing  out  to  Causey  the  disgraceful- 
ness  of  drunkenness  and  how  nearly  it 
had  brought  him  into  trouble  on  this 
occasion,  but  was  checked  by  the  clerk 
audibly  whispering  to  him— as  on  a 
point  of  law— that  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  was  due  to  being  brought 
home  drunk  and  incapable  that  Causey 
was  able  to  prove  an  alibi  and  escape 
conviction;  so  the  Chairman  ended, 
rather  more  shortly  than  he  had  meant, 
with  "Oh!  ah!  Yes.  Case  dismissed. 
Next  case." 

Causey  delayed  a  moment  to  get  his 
spud,  returned  by  order,  and  came  out 
of  court  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  young 
fellow,  the  under-keeper,  who  had  given 
evidence  against  him.  Causey  was 
looking  at  his  spud  carefully,  to  see 
whether  it  had  suffered  injury;  then, 
noticing  who  it  was  beside  him,  and 
seeing  the  young  fellow  still  iimped: 
"I  wass  m  main  sorry,  Bill,  vor  give  *e 
sich  a  clip  as  I  did,"  he  said,  "but  I 
wass  main  hurried-like.  Vor  zartain 
zure  yeu'd  a-'ad  me  by  the  throat  if  I 
'adn't  a-caught  'e  a  purty  good  clip 
about  the  legs.  But  I  'adn't  meant 
vor  catch  'e  such  a  stout  wan— took  th' 
old  spud  clean  out  of  my  'and  it  did,  20 
as  I  come  purty  nigh  to  losing  of  'on, 
I  deu  owe  'e  zumthing,  zure  enough, 
vor  picking  of  'un  up,  an'  thank  'e 
kindly." 

Horace  0.  Hutchinson. 


DICKENS'S  WOMEN  CHARACTERS. 


It  is  a  very  common  assertion  that 
Dickens  could  not  draw  a  woman 
and  was  consistently  unjust  towards 
the  sex.  In  her  interesting  little  book, 
♦•The  Philosophy  of  Dickens,"  Mrs. 
Baillie-Saunders    says    that    "for    the 


complaint."  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
It  is  an  assertion  in  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  any  truth,  but  it  is  an 
assertion  that  has  many  supporters 
even  among  men,  and  George  Glsslng, 
Dickens's  most  able  critic,  went  so  far 


most  part  it  is  women  who  make  the     as  to  say  that  "to-day  the  women  mint 
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be  very  few  who  by  deliberate  choice 
open  a  volume  of  his  works/'  This  ex- 
traordinary sentence  was  written  and 
printed  before  the  Dickens  Fellowship 
existed  to  give  it  the  lie.  To  readers 
of  The  Dickmsian  it  can  be  scarcely 
necessary  to  produce  evidence  showing 
how  absurd  this  conclusion  of  Gissing's 
is.  The  Fellowship  has  enrolled  more 
than  12,000  members,  and  we  are 
pretty  safe  in  saying  that  quite  7,000 
of  those  are  women.  The  first  Dickens 
Society  in  the  world— the  All  Around 
Dickens  Club,  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A.— was 
started  by  a  woman,  and  to-day  only 
women  are  admitted  to  active  mem- 
bership, and  it  is  a  fact  that  quite  70 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter  for  Dick- 
ens prize  competitions  are  women. 

All  these  things,  however,  dispose  of 
what  is  after  all  only  a  minor  ques- 
tion. The  main  point  remains— was 
Dickens  unjust  to  women?  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  that  question 
with  an  emphatic  "no."  To  support 
my  position  with  argument  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  for,  after  all,  it  can  only 
resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  I  submit  what  I  fancy  will  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
proposition— if  Dickens  was  consis- 
tently unjust  to  women,  it  must  follow 
that  he  had  a  poor  and  distorted  opin- 
ion of  the  sex.  Had  he?  In  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities  he  writes  of  "Those  un- 
selfish creatures— found  only  among 
women— who  will,  for  pure  love  of  ad- 
miration, bind  themselves  willing 
slaves  to  youth  when  they  have  lost  it, 
to  beauty  that  they  never  had,  to  ac- 
complishments that  they  were  never 
fortunate  enough  to  gain,  to  bright 
hopes  that  never  shone  upon  their  own 
sombre  lives."  He  tells  us  in  The  Pick- 
wick  Papers  that  Gabriel  Grub  "knew 
that  women,  the  tenderest  and  .most 
fragile  of  all  God's  creatures,  were  the 
oftenest  superior  to  sorrow,  adversity, 
and  distress,  and  he  saw  that  it  was 
because  they  bore  In  their  own  hearts 


an  inexhaustible  well-spring  of  affection 
and  devotion."  And  in  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit  we  find  the  following:— "O 
woman,  God-beloved  In  old  Jerusalem! 
The  best  among  us  need  deal  lightly 
with  thy  faults,  if  only  for  the  punish- 
ment thy  nature. will  endure,  in  bear- 
ing heavy  evidence  against  us,  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment!"  These  are  not  re- 
marks put  into  the  mouths  of  charac- 
ters, they  are  sentiments  of  his  own, 
and  so,  full  of  weight.  If  we  turn  to 
his  characters  we  find  Tom  Pinch  say- 
ing— "You  women  are  so  kind,  and  in 
your  kindness  have  such  wise  percep- 
tion; you  know  so  well  how  to  be  af- 
fectionate and  full  of  solicitude  with- 
out appearing  to  be;  your  gentleness  of 
feeling  is  like  your  touch— so  light  and 
easy  that  the  one  enables  you  to  deal 
with  wounds  of  the  mind  as  tenderly 
as  the  other  enables  you  to  deal  with 
wounds  of  the  body."  And  if  Gabriel 
Varden  does  tell  us,  "I  didn't  say  I  un- 
derstood her.  I  wouldn't  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  say  that  of  any  woman"— 
well,  surely  he  is  only  drawing  the  line 
at  exactly  the  same  place  as  all  men 
draw  it! 

Now,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  his 
characters.  Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders  says 
that  the  criticism  with  which  we  are 
dealing  generally  comes  from  women— 
and  from  young  women  who  "always 
assume  that  you  know  that  they  mean 
only  Dickens's  young  and  pretty 
women,  that  you  take  for  granted,  by 
a  sort  of  mutual  understanding,  that 
they  mean  Dora  Spenlow,  Amy  Dorrit, 
Kate  Nickleby,  Florence  Dombey,  Bella 
Wilfer,  Rosa  Budd,  Pet  Meagles,  etc." 
My  own  experience  is  that  when  these 
critics  are  asked  for  examples  in  sup- 
port for  their  assertions,  they  usually 
name  two  widely  different  characters— 
probably  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
gery.  Now,  there  can  be  only  one  ar- 
gument. These  critics  are  almost 
unanimous  in  overlooking  the  one 
great  fact  that  all  Dickens's  characters 
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—men,  women  and  children— are  no 
more  than  types.  Dickens  did  not  give  us 
Pickwick  and  leave  him,  alone,  as  an 
embodiment  of  his  idea  of  a  man. 
That  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
drew  for  us  hundreds  of  other  male 
characters.  Pickwick  is  a  gentleman; 
but  so  is  John  Jarndyce,  and  so  is  Ham 
Peggotty.  Sampson  Brass  is  a  vil- 
lain, but  so  is  Quilp.  The  point  is  that 
all  are  types,  and  this  applies  equally 
to  his  women  characters.  And  the 
criticism  is  the  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  we  remember  that  the 
qualities  that  Dickens  exalted  above 
all  things  in  his  women  characters 
were  gentleness  trustfulness,  human- 
ity and  sympathy— things  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  lights,  at  any  rate,  are 
summed  up  in  the  one  word— womanli- 
ness. In  all  his  good  women  we  find 
this— from  Barbara  to  Bella  Wilfer.  If 
we  take  even  Dora  Spenlow,  we  find  in 
her  exactly  these  qualities,  If  we  ad- 
mit that  a  trusting  dependence  on  some 
good  man  is  a  weakness,  then  practi- 
cally all  Dickens's  women  characters 
are  weak.  But  remember  that  Dickens 
was  regarding  woman  from  a  man's 
point  of  view,  and,  argue  as  much  as 
we  like,  we  can  never  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  in  all  honorable  men  there 
is  a  chivalry  towards  the  weaker  sex, 
and  that  it  is  this  very  trustfulness  in 
a  woman  that  draws  out  a  man's  best 
qualities. 

Going  back  again,  however,  to  the 
main  point— that  Dickens's  women  are 
no  more  than  types,  shall  we  take  Mrs. 
Nickleby  first  of  all?  I  can  scarcely 
ask  the  ladles  to  agree  with  me  when 
I  assert  that  Mrs.  Nickleby  is  a  type 
of  a  very  common  class  of  women,  but 
I  fancy  that  we  all  have  met  her— the 
woman  of  fairly  good  breeding,  little 
education  and  little  intelligence.  Mrs. 
Nickleby  is  well  meaning:  uo  woman 
could  have  a  truer  love  for  her  chil- 
dren; she  has  the  best  of  intentions  in 
everything  she  says  and  does;  but,  as 


Gissing  puts  it,  unhappily  she  "has 
been  born  with  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment of  a  Somerset  ewe."  She  seems 
to  be  incapable  of  talking  sensibly  on 
any  subject  under  the  sun.  She  has  an 
objectionable  habit  of  interjecting  re- 
marks which  are  quite  Irrelevant  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  She  rambles  on  in 
the  most  absurd,  not  to  say  irritating 
way,  remembering  such-and-such  an 
incident  which  happened  thirty  years 
ago,  by  the  fact  that  on  that  very  day 
she  drove  out  in  a  new  carriage,  which 
she  particularly  remembers  because  its 
wheels,  which  were  round,  were 
painted  yellow,  and  had  spokes.  I  am 
not  going  to  suggest  that  a  Mrs. 
Nickleby  is  to  be  found  in  every  other 
home,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  us  have  met  the 
type.  But  note  that  even  this  charac- 
ter has  the  redeeming  features  of  love 
for  the  memory  of  her  late  husband 
and  love  for  her  children.  Undoubtedly 
the  creation  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  does  not 
establish  the  fact  that  Dickens  was  un- 
just to  women. 

Of  Dora  Spenlow  only  a  few  words. 
Is  it  worth  our  while  seriously  to  tackle 
such  an  absurd  assertion  as  that  her 
creation  was  an  injustice  to  women? 
Silly,  childish?— of  course  she  was,  bot 
what  of  that?  Can  we  regard  her  se- 
riously as  a  "woman  character"?  Can 
we  think  of  her  as  anything  more  than 
David's  "child-wife,"  as  the  tender  lit- 
tle blossom— a  sweet  little  flower  that 
only  just  blossomed  and  then  faded? 
Are  there  many  among  us  who  will  say 
they  have  never  met  a  Mrs.  Varden— 
the  woman,  who  as  a  child  was  prob- 
ably an  only  child,  who  from  girlhood 
has  been  used  to  having  her  own  way? 
I  fancy  that  she  is  only  her  own 
daughter  Dolly  arrived  at  maturity,  for 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  Dolly  did 
not  make  Joe  Wlllet  a  loving,  helpful 
wife.  She  is  a  spoiled  child,  who  has 
not  known  what  it  Is  to  be  thwarted 
in  any  desire— a  bright,  pleasant,  pretty 
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girl  whose  rale  of  life  is  selfishness— 
in  short,  a  coquette,  a  flirt.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  says,  "To  make  one's  sweet- 
heart miserable  is  well  enough  and 
quite  right,  but  to  be  made  miserable 
one's  self  is  a  little  too  much!"  That 
absolutely  sums  up  her  whole  charac- 
ter, and  if  it  does  not  sum  up  the  char- 
acter of  a  terribly  large  number  of 
young  girls  to-day,  then  I  have  devel- 
oped in  me  a  surprising  faculty  of  in- 
correct observation.  It  is  a  fact  palpa- 
ble to  everyone  of  us  that  such  girls 
are  common.  That  being  admitted, 
and  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  Dolly 
Varden  is  merely  an  example  of  that 
type  of  girl,  and  not  of  the  sex  gen- 
erally, then  Dickens  was  not  unjust  to 
women  when  he  created  her.  And  if 
that  be  agreed,  and  if  it  be  agreed  that 
Mrs.  Varden  is  only  a  later  edition  of 
her  daughter  Dolly,  then  Dickens  was 
not  unjust  to  women  when  he  drew 
her. 

Mrs.  Gummidge  —  have  we  not  met 
the  man  and  woman  who,  having  been 
visited  by  trouble,  imagine  that  no 
trouble  ever  was,  is,  or  can  be  so  great 
as  theirs,  and  never  cease  to  moan, 
making  everybody  about  them  misera- 
ble? Mrs.  Gummidge  is  no  more  than 
a  type  of  a  class  of  women— anil  men— 
that  does  exist. 

Of  Mrs.  Gargery  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  express  one's  opinion  in 
strict  Parliamentary  language.  She 
may  not  be  so  widely  known  as  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  but  she  is  very  frequently 
met  with  in  the  lower  walks  of  life- 
walks  which,  be  it  remembered,  Dick- 
ens had  trodden.  She  seems  to  have  no 
other  object  in  life  than  to  make 
everybody  about  her  as  unhappy  as 
possible.  It  really  seems  as  if  she 
imagines  she  would  be  neglecting  her 
duty  if  she  did  not  go  on  the  "rampage" 
at  least  once  a  day.  And  if  she  has  a 
quiet,  uncomplaining  husband  like  Joe, 
she  is  all  the  happier.  She  will  do  any 
little  thing  that  she  knows  will  hurt 
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his  feelings.  She  often  is  a  good  house- 
wife, but  her  very  virtues  become 
vices.  We  know  what  un happiness 
Mrs.  Gargery 's  love  of  cleanliness 
caused  Joe  and  Pip.  Believe  me, 
Dickens  had  here  a  subject  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted.  We  are  very 
apt  to  express  warm  and  just  indigna- 
tion at  the  wife-beater,  but  a  short  ex- 
perience of  our  Police  Courts  would 
cause  many  of  us  to  hesitate  more  than 
we  do  now  before  expressing  that  in- 
dignation. 

I  have  taken  some  of  the  more  objec- 
tionable of  Dickens's  women  charac- 
ters, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  that 
they  are  perfectly  legitimate  types.  If 
my  claim  is  acknowledged,  then  once 
more  I  say  that  their  existence  in  his 
books  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  unjust 
to  women. 

But  let  us  look  on  the  other  side;  and 
see  what  a  procession  we  have.  Here 
at  the  head  walks  Betsy  Trot  wood.  Is 
she  evidence  of  injustice  to  women?  I 
hope  not.  She  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  an  ornament  to  her  sex— aus- 
tere, perhaps,  and  eccentric,  sometimes 
even  hard-favored,  sometimes  provoca- 
tive of  a  smile,  but  withal  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  goodness.  And  at  her  side 
is  David's  "good  angel"— Agnes.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  criticism  that  she  is  an 
ideal,  but  at  present  that  does  not  mat- 
ter. Picture  her  as  the  cheery  little 
housekeeper  with  the  keys  jangling  at 
her  side,  recall  her  unselfish  love  for 
David,  and  whether  she  is  an  ideal  or 
not,  say  if  you  think  Dickens  was  un- 
just to  women  when  he  drew  her.  And 
here  is  the  "Child  of  the  Marshalsea," 
born  to  poverty  and  unhappiness,  yet 
ever  sacrificing  self,  and  devoting  her 
life  to  those  around  her.  Ruth  Pinch, 
too,  is  in  the  van.  Does  any  of  Dick- 
ens's books  present  to  us  a  more  charm- 
ing and  lovable  character  than  this  lit- 
tle woman,  who  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  engaged  in  her  household  duties, 
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and  has  made  John  Westlock  the  envy 
of  every  man  who  has  met  her  and 
known  her?  And  what  of  Lucy  Man- 
ette,  of  whom  It  is  written,  "She  was 
truest  to  them  in  the  season  of  trial,  as 
all  the  quietly  loyal  and  good  will  al- 
ways be"?  What  of  Clara  Peggoty 
and  Dot  Peerybingle  and  Polly  Toodle, 
and  Mrs.  Lupin,  and  Miss  La  Creevy 
and  Bella  Wilfer,  and  Sophy  Traddles? 
Was  Dickens  unjust  to  women  when 
he  gave  us  these  characters?  And  last, 
can  we  forget  Mrs.  Todgers,  that  bony 
and  hard-featured  lady,  whose  temper 
had  been  so  sorely  tried  by  "Commer- 
cial Gentlemen  and  gravy"?  "The  main 
chance,"  and  we  are  told  that  "it  was 
such  a  very  small  one  in  her  case,  that 
she  might  have  been  excused  looking 
sharp  after  it,"  had  taken  a  firm  hold 
of  Mrs.  Todgers's  attention,  but  we 
cannot  forget  that  "in  some  odd  nook 
in  Mrs.  Todgers's  heart,  up  a  great 
many  steps,  and  in  a  corner  easy  to  be 
overlooked,  there  was  a  secret  door 
with  woman  written  on  the  spring, 
which  at  a  touch  from  Mercy's  hand" 
flew  wide  open.  This  is  the  case  with 
most  of  Dickens's  women.  Dickens 
said  once  that  "a  thoroughly  wicked 
woman  is  wicked  indeed,"  and  he  prob- 
ably knew  as  well  as  all  know  that 
there  is  no  greater  truth,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  female  character  in  any  book 
of  his,  no  matter  how  bad  she  may  be, 
whose  heart  does  not  contain  a  secret 
door  with  woman  written  on  it.  Nancy 
has  fallen  as  low  as  a  woman  can  fall, 
but  in  her  heart  that  little  door  springs 
open  at  the  magic  touch.  Even  with 
Sally  Brass  it  is  hinted  that  there  has 
been  a  passage  in  her  life  more  or 
less  deserving  the  name  of  romance, 
while  both  she  and  Miss  Murdstone 
have  the  partially  redeeming  feature  of 
sisterly  love.  And  there  can  be  no 
need  to  speak  of  the  loving  pity  and 
charity  with  which  he  writes  of  Little 
Em'ly. 
Once  more  we  come  back  to  my  orig- 


inal proposition,  that  Dickens's  women, 
good  and  bad  alike,  are  types,  and  if 
my  own  observation  counts  for  any- 
thing, they  are  wonderfully  true  types. 
As  I  have  proceeded  I  have  found  It 
more  and  more  difficult  to  think  of  any 
reasonable  arguments  in  support  of  the 
criticism.  There  are  two  only  that  I 
can  possibly  conceive.  One  is  the  en- 
tirely Illogical  one  that  he  gave  us  Mrs. 
Nickleby  and  Mrs.  Varden.  If  we  are 
to  admit  this  as  sound,  then  we  have 
to  be  logical  and  say  that  Dickens  rid- 
iculed Christianity  because  he  gave  us 
Chadband;  that  he  was  unjust  to  law- 
yers because  he  gave  us  Uriah  Heep, 
unjust  to  actors  because  he  gave  us 
Jingle,  unjust  to  magistrates  because 
he  gave  us  Fang,  unjust  to  the  Jews 
because  he  gave  us  Fagin,  and  unjust 
to  men  because  he  gave  us  Pecksniff, 
Harold  Skimpole,  Jonas  Chuzzlewit, 
Carker,  and  Bill  Slkes.  Such  argu- 
ments would  all  be  equally  logical. 

And  the  second  argument  that  I  can 
conceive— one  more  difficult  to  answer- 
is  that  most  of  Dickens's  good  women 
are  not  strong  (except  in  goodness),  but 
just  pretty,  sympathetic,  and  lovable 
—possibly  sometimes  just  a  little  bit 
"dollish."  For  answer  I  can  only  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  already— that 
Dickens  was  a  man,  writing,  not,  of 
course,  with  the  knowledge  that  can 
come  only  from  membership  of  the  sex, 
but  giving  us  a  man's  idea  of  what  a 
good  wman  should  be— telling  us  what 
are  the  qualities  in  a  woman  that  a 
good  man  likes.  He  was  writing  en- 
tirely from  the  man's  point  of  view. 
One  writer  has  told  us  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Agnes  and  Dora  is  that 
the  one  appeals  to  the  head  and  the 
other  to  the  heart.  That  is  true;  and  it 
hints  at  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
hand— that  the  qualities  that  man  loves 
most  in  women  are  those  qualities  of 
lovableness  and  sympathy,  and  pity 
and  tenderness  which  appeal  to  the 
heart.    Deep  down  in  his  heart  every 
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man  has  a  horror  of  the  "blue  stock- 
ing," a  dread  of  the  "clever"  woman. 
He  likes  the  woman  to  whom  he  can 
always  go  for  sympathy,  yet  who  he 
knows  relies  upon  him  and  trusts  her 
whole  nature  to  him.  Do  not  Ruth 
Pinch,  Dot  Peerybingle,  Bella  Wllfer, 
Lucy  Manette,  Kate  Nlckleby,  belong 
to  this  type? 

Mrs.  Baillie-Saunders  sums  up  Dick- 
ens's philosophy  of  women  admirably, 
and  it  will  be  apt  to  end  with  a  quota- 
tion from  her  book:— 

"And  to  all  the  good  women  was 
granted  immense  power  in  the  making 
of  at  least  one  man's  life;  you   never 
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get  away  from  that  sense  of  the  con- 
stant abiding  influence  of  women  over 
men;  you  feel,  after  reading  Dickens, 
the  almost  priestly  sanctity  of  that 
sweet  calling  which  belonged  alike  to 
lady  and  servant,  angel,  heroine,  co- 
quette or  hoyden,  so  long  as  they  were 
true  and  good,  and  held  that  most  pow- 
erful weapon  of  influence,  a  loving 
heart. 

"it  is  a  perfect  lesson  beautifully 
preached,  and  one  in  which  the  teacher 
sems  to  bow  before  the  taught  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  stoop  and 
kiss  her  hand." 

"Old  Fleet." 


THE  PAGEANT  OF  THE  NATION. 


History  is  completing  a  cycle  at  an 
unexpected  date  with  the  coming  of  the 
pageant  Our  drama,  as  everyone 
knows,  had  its  origin,  as  did  the  Greek 
drama  and  indeed  most  primitive 
dramas,  in  religious  observance.  Danc- 
ing and  acting  and  singing  were  rites 
— arts  pleasing  to  the  senses  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  highest  sense  of  all — 
the  sense  of  mystery.  So  in  England 
we  had  mystery  plays  and  morality 
plays.  Now  again  the  pageant,  which 
we  trust  is  a  natural  emergence,  not  an 
exploited  fashion,  centres  in  the  Church 
as  truly  as  those  old  plays  of  the  clerks 
held  yearly  in  Camberwell.  This  reli- 
gious element  is  to  be  more  strongly 
marked  at  Winchester  than  at  any  of 
the  great  episodes  of  history  we  have 
Been,  and  Winchester  may  claim  to  be 
preparing  the  first  really  national  pa- 
geant. There  cannot  well  be  a  pageant 
at  Windsor  or  at  Westminster,  which, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  York, 
are  the  only  other  places  in  England 
that  could  compare  with  Winchester, 
and  they  are  both  inferior  in  antiquity 
as  royal  homes.  England,  as  one  of 
the   episodes   will    remind   the   world, 


was  christened  at  Winchester  when  Eg- 
bert held  the  great  Witau  and  named 
the  new  kingdom  of  Anglia.  But  first 
as  Caer  Gwint,  later  as  Venta — hence 
Winte— Belgarum,  Winchester  was  al- 
ready an  aged  city  in  Egbert's  time.  It 
is  known  that  a  Christian  church  was 
rebuilt  there  as  early  as  293.  The 
cathedral  close  was  probably  the  site 
of  temples  of  Concord  and  of  Apollo, 
and  certainly  within  the  precincts 
Christianity  in  England  has  its  earliest 
home.  As  the  centre  of  Celtic  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  mausoleum  of  the  kings 
of  Wessex,  as  a  hub  of  great  Roman 
roads,  Winchester  has  better  claims  to 
present  a  picture  of  Early  England 
than  any  other  city  in  the  island. 

It  happens  that  the  present  needs  of 
the  cathedral,  which  may  claim,  so  to 
say,  apostolic  succession  from  the 
Church  of  the  second  century,  are  in 
great  measure  the  cause  of  the  pageant. 
The  threat  to  that  splendid  church  has 
revivified  the  memory  of  its  moral  his- 
tory. The  ground  is  fathoms  deep  in 
strata  of  historical  events;  but  unhap- 
pily the  foundations  of  the  church  it- 
self    are     of     alarming     shallowness. 
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Nothing  more  astounding  has  been  dis- 
closed in  architecture  than  the  method 
of  its  founding.    The  walls  are  built  on 
layers   of   huge   unsawn   beech-trunks 
which  make  as  it  were  a  giant  raft  on 
a  hidden  lake.    The  only  way  of  safety 
was  found  to  be  by  cutting  through  an- 
other stratum  of  soil  to  a  solid  base. 
Into  the  twelve-foot  lake  so  disclosed 
in  successive  wells,  bags  of  cement  are 
lowered    and    trodden    into    shape    by 
men  in  divers'  dress,  who  have  to  work 
by  touch.     The  labor  is  enormous  and 
the  process  slow,  for  so  ponderous  is 
the    superstructure    that    the    wall    of 
concrete  being  thus   built   underneath 
them  must  be  continuous  and  the  idea 
of  supporting  the  weight  by  intermit- 
tent  reaches  of   concrete  pillars    was 
early  abandoned.      To  the  completion 
of  this  great  work  of  engineering  the 
funds  of  the  pageant  will  go.    Never- 
theless, the  cathedral  will  give  to  the 
pageant  as  much  as  it  will  get  from  it. 
It  will  give  it  unity  of  idea  and  in* 
8piration.      Mr.  F.   R.  Benson,   whose 
long   and    eager   devotion    to    Shakes- 
peare has  made  him  above  other  men 
a  preacher  of  the  splendor  of  the  Eng- 
lish heritage,  has  shown  great  purpose 
and  cleverness  in  maintaining  the  unity 
of  design.     King  Alfred,  whose  life  of 
course   touched    Winchester   at    many 
points,  appears  as  the  author,  the  in- 
spirer  of  English   ideals,   and  after  a 
cool  thousand  of  years  we  have  still 
our  best  hope  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
sires of  a  ruler  whose  statecraft  is  as 
much  more  enduring  and  powerful  than 
Machlavelli's     as     the    spear    of     St. 
George  was  too  strong  for  the  dragon's 
teeth.    Alfred  and  Arthur  are  not  so 
far  apart   in   aim   and   endeavor;   and 
both  Celt  and  Saxon  derive  from  he- 
roes in  whom  the  moral  and  religious 
sense  was  a  beautiful  thing.    Now  it 
is    too   often    a   prig's   standard   or   a 
child's  bugbear.    One  rejoices  to  see  a 
fine    and    zealous    actor    such    ns    Mr. 
Benson  bringing  morality  and  religion 


into  the  fields,  restoring  them  to  their 
beauty  and  gaiety  and  allowing  grown 
men  and  women  to  express  without 
shame  their  kinship  with  the  Sir  Gala- 
hads  and  stark  Christians  of  the  early 
churches  from  whose  eager  religion  the 
Puritans  wiped  out  the  natural  beauty 
and  felicity.  If  Mr.  Benson  can  re- 
vive local  drama  and  get  this  senti- 
ment into  It,  we  shall  owe  him  a  long 
addition  to  the  debt  that  his  devotion 
to  Shakespeare  has  already  accumu- 
lated. The  England  that  was  merry 
had  a  church  as  its  maypole  center  and 
the  Robin  Hoods,  even  when  they 
tweaked  the  nose  of  a  friar,  performed 
the  act  "for  edification." 

When  on  June  25   the  British   and 
American     bishops  — why     does     the 
pamphlet  say  British  "and  Colonial"? 
—assemble  outside  the  ruins  of  Wolve- 
sey  Castle,  where,  in  any  weather,  "a 
splendor  falls   on  castle  walls,"   they 
will   watch  a   succession  of   dramatic 
episodes  akin  to  the  theme  that  their 
Pan- Anglican  Congress  meets    to    dis- 
cuss.   In  the  introduction  Birinus  and 
his  comrades  drive  out  the  old  pagan 
worship  and  "those  first  apostles  of  the 
Christian  faith    begin    their    civilizing 
work  of  welding  the  whole  people  into 
one  church,  and  so  through  the  church 
also  into  one  nation."    Then  the  first 
episode,  giving  the  key  to  the  whole 
conception,  shows  the  career  of  Alfred 
as    Warrior,    Founder    of    the    Navy, 
Peacemaker,   and    inaugurator  of   our 
giand  ideals.  Canute,  William  the  Nor- 
man,    Henry     de     Blois,     and     King 
Stephen  carry  on  the  conception.  Then 
we  come  to  William  of  Wykeham,  the 
founder  of  the  college  and  rebuilder  of 
the  Cathedral,  with  his  "manners  mak- 
eth    man."    The    penultimate    episode 
has  Raleigh,  "the  first  apostle  of  the 
true   Imperialism,"    as   central   figure. 
Even  Charles  II  in  the  final  episode, 
which   will   be  bright  and   humorous, 
appears  as  the  patron  of  the  architect 
of  St.  Paul's.    At  this  point  the  drama 
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ends;  and  with  its  design  no  one  will 
quarrel.  Bven  the  driest  tugs  from  our 
dull  childish  histories  are  given  some 
vitality,  One  of  the  most  effective  con- 
ceptions is  the  return  of  Canute  from 
that  object-lesson  to  courtiers  by  the 
sea-shore.  The  battle  of  Hastings, 
about  the  details  of  which  the  histories 
give  as  much  as  they  give  little  of  its 
effect,  appears  as  the  foundation  of 
our  broader  national  life.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  Mr.  Kipling,  in  his  Puck  of 
Pook'8  Hill—a  book  not  appreciated  as 
it  should  be— has  recently  drawn  the 
best  picture  of  our  literature  of  the 
welding  of  Norman  and  Saxon  at- 
tributes, and  the  rough  initial  friend- 
ships of  conquered  and  conqueror. 
How  is  it  that  no  one  has  persuaded 
Mr.  Kipling  to  lend  his  imaginative  aid 
to  the  pageantry?  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter the  history  of  the  south  of  England 
and  to  his  delight  in  this  open-air  form 
of  drama  we  can  bear  witness.  He 
looked  at  the  Oxford  pageant  from  the 
roof,  and  made  a  typical  comment  as 
he  looked:  "I  suppose/'  he  said,  "it  is 
the  color  that  gets  in  one's  throat." 
Down  below  Mark  Twain,  equally  over- 
come by  the  spectacle,  was  saying  to  a 
neighbor,  "Everything  else  I  ever  saw 
was  tinsel  tinsel,  tinsel  compared  with 
this."  At  Winchester  will  be  as  little 
The  Outlook. 


of  this  tinsel  element  as  at  Oxford. 
But  admirable  as  the  general  concep- 
tion is,  and  ingenious  as  the  structure 
of  each  scene  will  be,  we  could  wish 
that  the  whole  period  since  Charles  II 
were  not  left  to  the  imagination.  Win- 
chester history  does  not  stop  short  at 
the  restitution,  though  it  becomes  no 
longer  a  centre  of  regal  ceremony.  Such 
open-air  lessons  in  history  should  have 
for  their  aim  to  exhibit  the  dependence 
of  the  present  on  the  past,  the  contin- 
uity of  our  national  life,  moral,  literary, 
and  historical,  which  Talne  says,  in  his 
introduction  to  his  great  work  on  our 
literature,  made  him  select  England 
above  all  other  nations.  Their  history 
stopped  abruptly  at  this  or  that  date; 
ours  ran  on  without  permanent 
check.  A  modern  episode  or  two 
might  easily  have  been  found  in  the 
school  and  college. 

The  music,  which  will  compare  with 
the  incomparable  Oxford  pageant,  will 
have  a  large  place  in  the  scheme,  and 
the  spectators  will  be  dismissed  to  a 
sonorous  hymn  of  praise.  Such  a  pa- 
geant may  be  expected  with  something 
more  than  a  curious  interest.  Possibly 
Mr.  Qulller-Couch  and  Mr.  Henry  New- 
bolt,  who  are  among  the  authors,  may 
be  inspired  to  resume  the  devotion  to 
l>oetr.v  which  both  begin  to  desert. 
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The  romantic  nature  of  our  people 
is  nowise  better  shown  than  in  their 
attitude  towards  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  Their  delight  is  to  shake  off  the 
materialism  of  life,  and  to  enter  an 
enchanted  garden  where  the  golden 
fruits  of  genius  ripen  in  a  day  for 
any  one  who  will  to  pluck,  without  any 
practised  toil  of  cultivation.  As  with 
the  works  of  art,  so  with  their  makers. 
No  revelations  of  cynical  biography, 
not  even   the   brutalities   of  the   law 


courts,  dispel  the  glamor  of  miracle 
and  mystery  in  which  the  popular  im- 
agination wraps  even  the  meaner  ope- 
rations of  the  artistic  spirit  It  has 
been  a  common  and  by  no  means  a 
pointless  gibe  that  a  poet  or  a  musician 
holds  his  strength,  like  Samson,  in  his 
uncut  hair,  and  it  is  felt  that  a  genius 
in  a  cutaway  coat  and  a  bowler  hat  la 
somehow  sinning  against  the  ritual  of 
his  sacred  calling.  What  the  ordinary 
concert-goer  or  picture  buyer  feels  is 
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felt  more  confidently  and  more  mysti- 
cally by  the  literate  shop-girl  or  the 
emotional  young  clerk  whose  soaring 
spirit  seeks  its  chief  food  in  cheap  se- 
rial fiction.  In  this  public  still  sur- 
vives the  full  faith  in  the  free  creative 
life  of  literature,  where  a  poet  "does 
but  sing  because  he  must,'*  a  painter 
is  sleepless  till  he  has  transferred  his 
vision  to  the  canvas,  and  the  blessed 
novelist  lives  in  a  world  peopled  by 
personages  belonging  to  a  higher  state 
of  life  than  "that  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call" — us. 

To  these  gentle  readers  we  feel  that 
a  real  injury  is  done  by  such  tearing 
of  the  veil  as  occurred  last  week,  when 
"Rita"  got  a  hundred  guineas  damages 
from  a  journalist  company  for  mal- 
treating the  offspring  of  her  imagina- 
tion. That  the  showman  should  thus 
thrust  one  grimy  hand  on  to  the  puppet 
stage,  while  with  the  other  he  shame- 
lessly shakes  the  plate  for  pennies,  is 
nothing  else  than  profanation.  We 
feel  disposed  to  cry  out  in  our  distress, 
"Do  not  insist  on  telling  us  just  how  it 
is  done;  we  do  not  want  to  know  what 
skirt-hand  worked  at  Miranda's  dress, 
or  who  put  on  Ferdinand's  flowing 
locks.  Least  of  all  do  we  desire  to 
see  the  composite  author  squabbling 
among  himself  over  the  takings  after 
the  performance  is  over.  Leave  us  to 
enjoy  our  miracle  play  in  peace." 

But  for  those  curious  souls  who  in- 
sist on  peeping  behind  the  scene,  the 
"Rita"  trial  supplied  some  interesting 
facts  and  still  more  interesting  specu- 
lations— artistic  and  ethical.  Every 
fine  art  tapers  down  into  a  craft, 
and  every  craft  into  a  factory  indus- 
try. We  suspect  this  always  has  been 
so.  that  painters  and  sculptors  must 
always  have  had  their  train  of 
copyists  and  their  mechanic  under- 
lings, while  the  notorious  "busi- 
ness" incompetence  of  writing  man  has 
enabled  publisher  or  printer  to  run 
some  sort  or  size  of  servile  workshop. 


Even  in  the  higher  grades  of  literary 
production  the  "tied"  author,  turning 
out  the  most  elevated  sort  of  copy  to 
order  for  a  dictatorial  business  man- 
ager privileged  to  chop  and  change  to 
fit  the  market,  is  no  new  phenomenon. 
It  is  only  the  scale  of  operations  and 
the  intricacy  of  the  business  mechan- 
ism that  is  new.  A  huge  sub-divided 
reading  public  has  come  into  existence 
in  a  generation  with  a  voracious  maw, 
and  with  an  "effective  demand"  for 
strong-tasting,  sensational  romance. 
Town  dwellers,  growing  up  in  orderly 
masses  in  frightfully  dull  surroundings, 
engaged  in  a  steady,  uninteresting 
grind  for  an  uneventful  livelihood,  Just 
educated  up  to  a  rude  taste  for  verbal 
finery  and  an  avid  but  utterly  un- 
trained fancy,  are  putting  out  an  im- 
mense demand  for  cultural  condiments, 
the  pickles,  jam,  sardines,  and  ginger 
beer  of  intellectual  life.  Hence  the 
huge  organization  of  which  the  Harms- 
worth  press,  though  not  the  pioneer,  is 
perhaps  the  cheapest  instance.  Cheap, 
showy  slices  are  served  out  on  the 
stalls  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers; 
old  masterpieces  are  shortened,  re- 
named, and  smartened  up  for  sixpenny 
series;  little  libraries  of  "new"  fiction 
are  everywhere  in  preparation,  There 
is  something  very  natural  in  this  trade, 
something  almost  Elizabethan  in  the 
announcement  of  "a  splendid  love 
story,  throbbing  with  the  realities  of 
life;  the  best  story  she  has  ever  writ- 
ten. It  deals  with  the  loves,  fears, 
jealousies,  and  hates  of  real  people." 

Observe  the  feigned  claim  of  reality. 
Real  people,  real  incidents,  real  pas- 
sions, are  not  actually  wanted,  are  not 
given,  would  not  sell.  But  the  trade  Is 
fully  alive  to  the  artifice.  Every 
story  must  be  "real"  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  must  be  "new,"  respectable, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sense-alluring. 
The  sort  of  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
these  terms  is  naively  indicated  by  the 
defence  in  the  "Rita"  case.    It  was  not 
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there  denied  that  the  story  which  ap- 
peared 3rst  as  "The  Sinner,"  after- 
wards as  "The  Grinding  Mills  of  God," 
and  finally  in  serial  form  as  "Katie 
Thorne,"  was  in  substance  unaltered, 
though  in  its  latest  shape  it  was  adver- 
tised as  "new."  But  "new,"  it  was 
explained,  was  used  "in  a  conventional 
and  loose  sense." 

There  is  something  terribly  callous  in 
the  view  of  the  creative  function  of  the 
novelist,  to  which  even  so  successful  a 
parent  as  Mr.  Le  Queux  commits  him- 
self, in  maintaining  that  "an  editor 
might  do  exactly  as  he  liked  in  cutting 
down  his  stories."  Another  expert,  Mr. 
Kernahan,  makes  an  interesting  dis- 
tinction between  a  book  which  is  "mat- 
ter for  art"  and  a  serial  which  is  "mat- 
ter for  the  mart,"  and  which  must 
therefore  be  dealt  with  "in  a  serial 
way/'  It  is  this  "serial  way"  which 
takes  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  fiction 
factory.  There  we  are  confronted 
with  the  most  approved  economics  of 
division  of  labor,  and  the  primitive 
"author"  is  reduced  to  his  proper  place 
as  the  furnisher  of  raw  material  to  be 
worked  up  by  a  series  of  "processes" 
into  marketable  commodities.  In  the 
elaborated  factory  the  preliminary 
work  Is  given  out:  it  consists  in  plot- 
making,  plot-faking,  or  plot-filching. 
It  is  no  secret  what  those  shabby, 
broken-down  old  searchers  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  or  other  libraries  are  after, 
with  their  rows  of  volumes  of  "Keep- 
sakes," or  "Garlands,"  or  other  early 
nineteenth  century  repositories.  They 
are  resurrectionists  grubbing  the  bones 
of  skeletons  from  the  graveyards  of 
fiction,  to  be  pieced  together,  refleshed, 
and  reclothed  with  modern  incidents 
and  atmosphere,  and  once  more  put 
upon  the  market  But  the  plot-finder 
is  not  confined  to  graveyards;  the  ka- 
leidoscope of  current  history  furnishes 
new  incident  for  the  requisite  distor- 
tion, coloration,  and  adulteration  of 
popular  romance;  the  law  courts,  the 


worlds  of  politics,  "society,"  even  of 
business,  when  they  have  undergone 
the  preliminary  treatment  of  journal- 
ism, are  already  apt  for  us.  After  a 
plot  is  found,  it  may  be  turned  over 
to  a  "developer,"  then  pass  to  the  "com- 
poser," who  actually  writes  the  story, 
afterwards  going  for  further  treatment 
to  a  "finisher,"  who  hands  it  to  the  edi- 
tor for  a  last  twist.  For  the  market 
Is  a  various  one  and  many  lines  of 
goods  are  wanted;  the  same  articles 
must  be  made  up  several  sizes  and 
qualities  for  different  sorts  of  readers. 
A  "splendid  love  story,"  throbbing  with 
reality,  must  be  given  differently  in  a 
full-blooded  novelette  and  in  a  maga- 
zine intended  "for  a  pious  child  of  fif- 
teen." Even  names  are  matter  for 
nice  trade  discrimination.  "Katie 
Thorne"  was  "a  simple  and  pretty  Eng- 
lish name  more  suitable  for  this  jour- 
nal than  Nellie  Nugent."  Then,  too, 
when  a  story  is  serialized,  skilled  cut- 
ting must  be  accompanied  by  a  doctor- 
ing of  the  wounds.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Each  Instalment  requires  for  its  end- 
ing "an  emotional  explosion,"  which,  if 
it  is  not  there  already,  must  be  found, 
because  It  is  obviously  necessary  to 
carry  the  passion  of  the  reader  over 
the  time-span  between  two  Instalments. 
Such  is  the  sordid  background  to  the 
most  characteristic  and  the  most  in- 
fluential of  our  literary  arts,  Not 
even  the  liberty  of  the  greatest  artist 
is  secure,  for  we  learn  from  his  own 
lips  that  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  has  "cut" 
a  story  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
But  perhaps,  as  was  freely  suggested 
by  other  literary  witnesses,  we  are  all 
too  squeamish  and  unduly  precious  in 
our  regard  for  any  sort  of  written 
word.  If  Shakespeare  can  bear  such 
rude  handling  and  survive,  why  raise 
such  outcries  about  minor  acts  of  muti- 
lation? The  representation  of  authors 
as  innocent  sheep  dumb  before  their 
shearers  is  not  wholly  just  or  reason- 
able.     If  the  "high  art"  of  literature 
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desires  to  sever  itself  from  the  trade. 
It  can  do  so — in  a  measure,  and  at  a 
price.  In  prose  fiction,  at  any  rate, 
a  great  writer  can  make  a  livelihood 
without  becoming  a  base  mechanic,  and 
without  handing  over  the  fruits  of  his 
genius  to  the  masterful  middleman  to 
be  put  in  cold  storage,  trimmed  and 
doctored  for  six  separate  markets. 
But,  if  he  is  eager  to  make  money,  he 
must  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  a 
successful  merchant,  and  do  as  he  is 
told. 

It  is  the  same  with  every  art,  and 
we  confess  we  have  no  great  sympathy 
with  the  painter  whose  early  visions 
and  enthusiasms  fade  before  the  Wiles 
of  the  dealer  and  who  paints  the  por- 

The  Nation. 


traits  of  the  vulgar  great  in  order  that 
he  himself  may  live  In  their  society; 
or  with  the  novelist  who,  being  capable 
in  his  own  judgment  of  great  things, 
yet  decides  to  sell  his  Active  soul  to  a 
syndicate.  So  incalculably  great  is 
the  harm  done  by  any  sort  of  bad  art 
that  we  are  disposed  to  say  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  practise  such  abuse 
of  any  talent  he  possesses.  More- 
over, we  believe  that  a  sound,  genu- 
ine public  feeling  upholds  this  view, 
and  that  when  men  of  high  literary 
or  artistic  talent  complain,  as  they 
often  do,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
prostitute  their  gifts  for  gain,  they  get 
more  popular  contempt  than  sympathy. 


THE  INDIVIDUALIST. 


In  the  still,  clear  weather,  he  leaned 
upon  the  railings  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Lady's  Mile.  All  the  little  twigs  of 
the  black  trees  arrested  a  film  of  haze 
or  formed,  themselves,  a  haze  of  their 
own.  High  over  the  Barracks  towered 
immense,  smirched  and  rose-colored 
clouds,  and  three  young  girls  cantered 
past  in  line  abreast,  then  a  grey  father, 
a  grey  mother,  and  a  brilliant  daughter 
on  a  very  long  roan,  trotting  so  nearly 
noiselessly  that  one  heard  the  faint 
creak  of  stirrup  leathers  and  a  little 
snatch  of  a  refrain  that  the  girl  was 
humming  between  closed  lips. 

I  had  never  seen  anyone  quite  so  im- 
pressive, and  I  stood  still,  turning  to 
watch  her:  she  was  so  wonderfully  the 
real  thing— so  unconscious,  so  rounded, 
so  gay.  She  was,  that  is  to  say,  not  so 
much  a  gay  creature  as  one  that 
spreads  gayness  by  her  aspect.  I  do 
not  think,  though,  that  she  inspired  me 
with  any  emotion,  with  any  desire  for 
possession.  Perhaps  one  does  not 
really  desire  to  possess  the  flawless  and 
the  real  thing.    But  I  stood  still  to  look 


at  her:  I  desired,  maybe,  to  possess 
her  image.  It  was  plain  that  her  so- 
ber parents,  trotting  complacently  a  few 
strides  behind  that  young  thing,  could 
not  see  enough  of  her. 

And  suddenly  he  turned  his  head 
over  his  shoulder  to  shoot  at  me  the 
words: 

"Does  that  make  you  want  to  be  a 
Socialist?   It  doesn't  me." 

It  was  not  a  snarl:  it  was  rather  a 
commanding  query  — the  commanding 
query  of  a  person,  imperious  and  not 
to  be  restrained,  who  demands  aid. 
And  it  did  not  repel  me  though  he  was 
a  stranger  and  had  the  air  of  being  wo- 
fully  straitened.  Normally  beggars  or 
madmen— persons  mad  enough  to  ad- 
dress me  suddenly  with  no  acquaint- 
ance—send over  me  a  swift  wave  of 
repulsion.  I  do  not  know  why  this  is, 
because  I  have  always  a  strong  desire 
to  give  coppers  to  a  beggar  or  to  con- 
verse with  strangers  at  all  unusual  in 
approach.  But  a  sense  of  extreme  in* 
digence  was  conveyed  to  me  by  this 
man:  it  was  not  that  he  was  ragged  or 
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dirty,  it  was  that  bis  clothing  fitted 
him  so  tightly,  he  was  so  thin,  so  clean, 
so  hard  bitten,  as  if  a  keen,  cold  wind 
blew  always  in  his  face.  His  flinty 
blue  eyes,  his  sandy  moustache,  clipped 
in  a  straight  line  above  his  lips;  his 
large-boned  wrists,  and  above  all,  his 
very  commanding  voice  reminded  me 
exactly  of  certain  officers  that  I  have 
•known— officers  who  always  com- 
plained—I suppose  all  officers  always 
complain— of  a  thing  they  call  "They" 
-and  we,  the  War  Office. 

"No,"  I  said,  after  I  had  to  some 
such  measure  adjusted  my  thoughts; 
*"I  don't  see  why  a  creature  so  alive 
should  make  one  have  such  a  de- 
sire." 

He  said,  impatiently:  "Oh,  I  don't 
mean  any  creature  in  particular.  I 
mean  the  whole  kit.  There!  .  .  ." 
There  went  past  us  again  three  young 
girls  at  a  gallop;  a  girl  on  a 
bay  horse  with  a  bay-colored  habit  and 
a  young  man  with  red  hair,  his  hat 
pressed  down  over  his  red  ears;  a  fat 
lady,  with  a  groom  behind  her,  and  an 
old  man  on  a  great  white  mare  with 
wide-open  and  pinkish  nostrils. 

While  they  were  passing  my  inter- 
locutor leaned  still  on  the  rails  and 
gazed  at  the  ground. 

"No!  I  don't  mean  any  creature  or 
horse  or  old  woman,  but  just  the 
beastly  money  that  it  represents.  What 
would  you  say?  Three  thousand  a 
year?    Seven?   Ten?    Well    .    .    ." 

He  turned  round  to  face  me.  Obvi- 
ously he  was  wearing  his  summer  suit, 
a  light  grey  flannel,  straight  lined, 
much  too  thin  for  this  weather. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "some  chaps  come 
along  and  look  at  that,  and  it  makes 
them  belch  rot  into  the  papers  about 
the  idle  rich  and  so  on.  And  I  used  to 
think  that  if  ever  I  came  to  be  down 
on  my  uppers  I  might  feel  like  them. 
But  I  don't.  Not  a  bit.  I  want  to  talk 
to  someone.  And  I'm  doing  it.  But 
grudge  them  it— or  want  to  take  what 


they've  got  from  them!"  He  jerked 
his  head  back  towards  the  riders.  "Not 
a  bit!"  He  leant  his  back  on  the  rail 
and  gazed  at  the  crowd. 

"Oh,  well,"  I  argued,  "the  men  you 
talk  about  would  see  arguments  for 
their  ideas  in  anything.  They  see  it  in 
motor  'buses,  In  railway  tickets,  in 
bookshops.  They  are  scientists  who 
seek  for  what  they  want." 

"I'm  not  certain  that  I  understand 
you,"  he  said,  "No  doubt  it's  sound 
sense." 

"What  I  mean  is,"  I  answered,  "that 
that  is  the  pattern  in  their  carpet,  their 
patent  medicine.  What  they  see— 
everything  they  see  in  the  present 
state  of  things— Is  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease. They  want  to  touch  every  spot. 
It's  not  only  these  riders." 

He  said:  "Ah!"  as  if  he  were  not 
listening,  and  then  burst  out:  "No!  I 
don't  grudge  'em  it.  I  don't  want  it. 
After  all,  sitting  on  a  horse  is  a  beastly 
grind  if  you  look  at  it  really.  You're 
joggled  and  bumped.  Isn't  it  so?  I 
suppose  you've  ridden.  I  have,  good 
Lord!  And  I  suppose  it's  partly  pride 
in  me  that  makes  me  set  on  not  envy- 
ing them.  I've  had  my  whack  and 
fooled  it  away.  I'm  not  going  to  say 
others  shan't.  And  look  here:  when 
you  sit  on  your  horse  and  you  are  ail 
there,  your  breeches  right,  your  mar- 
tingale right,  the  nag  right— all  up  to 
the  nines,  as  my  man  used  to  say— you 
don't,  I'm  hanged  if  you  do,  get  as 
much  out  of  it  as  we  get  now,  looking 
at  'em.  I've  been  there  in  my  time. 
But  did  I  get  as  much  out  of  it  then? 
Not  I!  .  .  .  Why,  I  was  inside  it: 
that's  the  difference.  A  primrose  don't 
know  it's  a  primrose;  I  daresay  it  don't 
smell  its  own  scent.  Well,  let  'em 
ride.  They  are  spending  their  money 
on  you  and  me." 

"O  Lord!"  he  suddenly  burst  out. 
"I'm  talking  all  this  tosh  and  nobody 
knows.     Nobody  knows." 

"Knows  what?"  I  said. 
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"Knows  the  hellish  mess  I'm  in— I've 
been  in  for  months.    .     .    ." 

He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  thin  tem- 
ples; his  fingers  were  broad,  spatula te 
and  white. 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours,  any- 
how?" he  said.  "But  it's  tosh  I  was 
talking  when  I  said  I  got  pleasure  out 
of  thein.  There  isn't  any  pleasure  for 
a  rotter  like  me.  There  hasn't  been 
any  for  months.    .    .    ." 

The  quiver  of  his  hands  upon  his 
temples  seemed  to  indicate  to  me  the 
measure  of  hopeless  vicissitudes  op- 
pressing the  wearied  brain.  It  moved 
me  to  a  desire  to  offer  assistance. 

"But  see  here,  you,"  he  said  before  I 
could  speak,  "when  I  said  I  was  a  rot- 
ter, I  didn't  mean  that  I  was  really  a 
rotter.  It's  been  the  rankest  bad  luck; 
everything  crumpled  up  together—so 
that  it's  all  one  with  being  a  rotter. 
Only  it's  the  things  that  are  rotten,  not 
I." 

It  was  then  that  I  contrived  to  edge 
in: 

"Couldn't  anyone  help  you?" 

He  looked  up  from  the  ground. 

"Help  me!"  he  said,  "my  good  chap!" 
He  regarded  me  with  a  sort  of  blank 
insolence.  "You'll  be  offering  to  put 
your  hand  into  your  own  pocket  next. 
You  look  like  a  confounded  under- 
taker." He  shot  out  bony,  erect,  sandy 
haired  and  hard-bitten,  the  words: 
"What  a  filthy  world!  No  one  to  talk 
to.     You'd  think  it  would  let  up  for  a 
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minute.  It's  as  if  all  this  place  ought 
to  know  what  I  feel,  and  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  talk,  to  show  what  I  think  of 
it.  Who  wants  your  help?  It's  not 
only  money  that's  gone  wrong  with 
me,  it's  a  whole  coil  of  things.  And 
you  are  thinking  of  the  coppers  in 
your  ticket  pocket.    Damn  you." 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes: 
above  the  junction  of  his  brows  were 
deep  lines  etched  into  the  shiny  pink 
skin. 

"Damn  your  help!  And  damn  your 
sympathy!"  he  said,  and  he  turned 
away.  But  he  turned  back  to  add: 
"Only  when  they  fish  me  out  of  the 
water,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  way, 
just  chalk  this  up.  I  didn't  envy  these 
people!  I  didn't  grudge  them  their 
luck.  I  am  I.  I  wouldn't  take  their 
traps  from  them  if  I  could  make  all  the 
blessed  laws.  I  am  I.  You  chalk  that 
up!" 

He  marched  away  down  the  long 
and  still  perspective  of  tree-trunks,  iron 
rails  and  gravel  pathway;  the  father, 
the  mother,  and  the  young  girl  walked 
their  horses  past  me.  The  girl  touched 
her  mount  with  a  little  cane.  It 
started  and  shook  her  in  her  seat,  can- 
tering a  few  paces  forward.  Her  par- 
ents regarded  her  with  a  complacent 
pleasure.  Serene,  unconscious,  humming 
between  her  closed  lips,  it  was  not  so 
much  that  she  was  gay  as  that  she  ap- 
peared to  spread  gayness  into  the  air. 
Ford  Madam  Hue/far. 


THE   UNREST  OF  ASIA. 


JThe  Western  peoples  will  soon  be 
compelled  to  revise  their  ideas  of  the 
Eastern  world.  For  centuries  past 
they  have  thought  of  Asia  as  a  conti- 
nent whose  inhabitants  are  lost  in  apa- 
thetic quietude.  Now,  however,  one 
rarely  sees  a  telegram  from  any  coun- 


turbance,  sometimes  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous kind.  The  rise  of  Japan,  which 
within  the  last  century  was  supposed 
to  be  voluntarily  isolated  from  man- 
kind, has  shattered  the  old  conception 
of  Asia,  and  restarted  that  idea  of  the 
"yellow  peril"  which  was  thought  to 


try  in  Asia  which  does  not  record  dis-     be  extinguished  with  the  extinction  of 
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the  Tartar  ascendency  in  Russia.] 
There  Is  supposed  to  be  a  revolution 
pending  in  "far  Cathay,"  which  Push- 
kin once  described  as  lying  "In  dotage 
buried."  Renter  records  every  day 
some  new  symptom  of  the  unrest  which 
Is  prevailing  in  India,  affecting  not  her 
soldiery,  as  in  the  Mutiny,  but  her 
whole  population  in  their  uncountable 
myriads.  In  Indo-Chlna  the  French 
officials  are  haunted  by  the  possibility 
of  a  vast  popular  insurrection.  In  Af- 
ghanistan the  warlike  clans  are  evi- 
dently pondering  on  the  possibility  of  a 
new  descent  into  the  Southern  penin- 
sula, and  may  yet  compel  their  nomi- 
nal Sovereign  either  to  let  them  loose, 
or  to  take  their  lead  in  a  war  to  which 
the  discontented  in  India  are  said,  on 
good  evidence,  to  be  perpetually  incit- 
ing him.  One  motive,  at  least,  for 
the  completion  of  the  Russian  railways 
to  the  East  is  believed  to  be  a  vague 
apprehension  that  the  population  of  the 
Khanates  are  throbbing  with  hope  that 
they  may  rid  themselves  of  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  Russian  hand.  In  Persia 
the  people  have  caught  the  Western 
idea  of  superseding  despotism  by  an 
elected  Legislature,  and  may  even 
split  up  their  ancient  Empire  into  Jar- 
ring principalities;  while  in  Turkey 
the  martial  caste,  which  for  so  many 
centuries  has  threatened  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  plundered  Western  Asia,  is 
protesting  that  it  wants  to  be  civilized 
and  free  of  a  tyranny  at  once  military 
and  sacerdotal.  No  one  even  expects 
tranquillity  in  any  corner  of  Asia,  and 
statesmen  are  surrendering  the  idea 
that  Europe  can  either  partition  Asi- 
atic dominions,  or  warn  the  people  that 
they  are  expected  to  be  quiescent  ^ 
They  are  even  holding  Conferences  to 
devise  combined  plans  for  preventing 
the  weapons  of  the  West  from  being 
imported  into  States  which  may  Intend 
to  use  them  against  the  West,  perhaps 
even  to  extirpate  the  white  man.  The 
makers    of    telegrams    say    only    this 


week  that  the  "mild  and  submissive" 
Hindus  are  promising  the  most  fero- 
cious goddess  left  among  the  pagan 
peoples  that  in  the  fullness  of  time 
they  will  offer  up  the  entire  white  race 
as  a  grand  sacrifice  at  her  shrine. 
Hitherto  such  an  offering  has  been 
pronounced  by  all  Hindus  unholy,  even 
the  Thugs  refusing  to  sacrifice  the 
whites  on  the  distinct  ground  that 
they  are  taboo,  as  unfit  for  sacrifice 
as  if  they  were  pigs;  but  now  contempt 
and  dislike  would  seem  in  a  sense  to 
have  sanctified  even  such  abhorrent  of- 
ferings. 

There  may  be  much  exaggeration  in 
all  this,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  white  peoples,  who  when  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  descent  or 
organization  often  fail  to  understand 
each  other — witness  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Celtic  Irish  and  the  Scotch- 
seem  unable  to  penetrate  the  cloud 
which  separates  them  from  the  brown 
and  yellow  peoples.  The  newspapers, 
again,  always  write  of  any  movement 
in  Asia  under  the  partially  stupefying 
influence  of  sudden  panic  or  surprise. 
But  still  the  evidence  of  unrest — 
from  Tokio  to  Constantinople  cannot 
be  rudely  denied.  There  is  unrest, 
and  the  really  Interesting  speculation 
concerns,  not  the  fact  which  is  patent, 
but  its  hidden,  or  at  all  events  still  ob- 
scure, causes.  What  has  thrown  so 
many  and  such  quiescent  peoples  into 
an  inexplicable  fever  of  agitation? 
Why,  for  instance,  are  the  Chinese, 
who  are  independent,  and  the  Persians, 
who  are  the  vainest  of  mankind,  and 
the  Ottomans,  who  are  a  dominant 
race,  and  must  lose  their  dominance  in 
any  great  change,  all  persuading  them- 
selves that  they  need  and  will  have 
radical  reforms?  It  is  as  Inexplicable 
as  the  sudden  movement  against  polyg- 
amy which  is  said  to  be  affecting  the 
entire  female  world  of  Islam.  Is  ill 
really  the  fact  that  the  strength  devel- 
oped by  reformed  Japan  has  lifted  the 
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depression  of  centuries  from  all  Asi- 
atics, and  excited  them  to  an  imitation 
which  must,  of  course,  finally  break  up 
the  ancient  quietude?  We  cannot 
answer  the  question,  but  we  can  testify 
that  one  of  the  ablest  of  Anglo-Indian 
officials  was  startled  and  bewildered  by 
finding  that  in  remote  villages  north  of 
Kashmir,  and  in  the  huge  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  every  Japanese  victory 
was  welcomed  by  an  illumination.  The 
fact  is  often  questioned,  but  there  un- 
doubtedly is  a  comity  of  Asia  which  is 
at  least  as  operative  as  the  comity  of 
I  Europe.  Or  is  it  possible  that  an  emo- 
tion akin  to  the  one  which  produced 
the  Crusades,  and,  though  not  so  di- 
rectly connected  with  any  religious  im- 
pulse, still  fatal  to  quiescence,  is 
sweeping  through  Asia  from  Nagasaki 
to  the  Posphorus,  stirring  up  races 
which  for  ages  have  slept  the  sleep  of 
content,  but  are  now  determined  to 
advance  upon  some  path,  mental  or 
physical,  which  they  think  open?  |The 
thing  occurred  when  the  barbarians 
rose  on  Rome,  and  again  when  science 

The  Spectator. 


in  its  second  revival  told  men'  that  the 
sun,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their 
eyes,  did  not  rise  and  set.  Doubt 
came  then  into  the  world  and  all  the 
world  was  shaken.  What  the  result 
will  be  we  know  as  little  as  our  read- 
ers; but  of  this  we  feel  assured,  that 
the  relation  of  the  continents  will  be 
prmanently  altered,  or  it  may  be  more 
exact  to  write,  the  widespread  effort  to 
alter  that  relation  will  call  upon  the 
white  men  for  new  exertions  and, 
above  all,  for  new  and  more  careful 
meditation.  That  we  of  Europe  are 
the  superiors  we  all  believe  firmly;  but 
we  assume  too  readily  that  this  supe- 
riority is  acknowledged  and  are  at 
once  too  confused  and  too  presumptu- 
ous as  to  its  ultimate  reasons.  Reflect 
that  Bengalis  have  taken  to  Anarchism, 
and  that  the  Chinese  are  boycotting 
Japanese  for  insolence  and  doubt  for  a 
moment  whether  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  brown  races,  and  whether 
everything  was  settled  when  we  In- 
vented wireless  telegraphy ,J[ 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  PARENTS. 

[Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  in  Southampton  Row,  which  was  organised  by  the  Sociological 
Society  to  teaoh  parents  how  to  select  their  children's  toys,  have  been  introduced  to  the  toy 
as  a  ".profound  educational  agency."  They  have  learnt,  e.g.,  by  means  of  graphlo  curves 
on  scientific  charts  of  pleasure,  all  about  "  biting  and  tasting  plays,"  of  "  social,"  ••  individ- 
ual," and  "  intelligent  play,"  of  "  competitive"  and  "  co-operative  group  games,"  and  some 
have  gone  away  congratulating  themselves  that  they  were  born  in  the  days  when  their  own 
parents  were  not  also  Sociologists.] 

Jonathan  Pratt  at  six  weeks  old 

Was  as  healthy  a  babe  as  you  could  behold; 

Pink  and  creasy  and  soft  and  fat — 

A  wonderful  baby  was  Jonathan  Pratt 

Jonathan's  joy  no  limits  knew 
When  they  brought  him  a  coral  to  chump  and  chew: 
He  grinned  and  gurgled  in  huge  delight. 
And  chawed  at  the  coral  with  all  his  might. 
But  suddenly  Jonathan  grew  aware 
Of  four  keen  eyes  with  a  serious  stare — 
Four  great  eyes,  round,  grave,  intent 
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On  poor  little  Jonathan  always  bent 
Scared  and  timid  the  babe  became; 
He  would  not  play  at  the  biting  game, 
But  dropped  bis  jaw  and  his  coral  too, 
And  uttered  a  long  and  a  loud  "Boo-hoo!" 

Months  rolled  by  till  the  babe  could  crawl, 
And  bread  and  milk  began  to  pall, 
When  one  fine  day  they  gave  him  to  eat 
Something  sticky  and  red  and  sweet. 
Laughed  his  dimples  and  danced  his  soul, 
As  be  smeared  his  face  with  divine  jam-roll — 
Till,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  found  those  eyes 
Watching  him  still  In  their  solemn  wise. 
Scared  and  timid  the  babe  became; 
He  would  not  play  at  the  tasting  game, 
But  dropped  his  jaw  and  his  jam-roll  too, 
And  uttered  a  long  and  a  loud  "Boo-boo!" 

Master  Jonathan,  crtat  four, 
Met  with  some  nice  little  friends  next-door, 
And  oh,  with  what  glorious  fun  were  made 

Castles  of  sand  with  a  bucket  and  spade!  ' 

Shouts  of  joy  were  heard  to  rise, 
Till  they  all  grew  aware  of  those  four  great  eyes 
Fixed  on  them,  solemnly  taking  note 
How  they  made  battlement,  bridge  and  moat. 
Hushed  were  the  shouts,  and  the  joy  was  killed, 
For  how  can  youngsters  contrive  to  build 
If  you  treat  them  as  specimens  that  portray 
The  earlier  ages  of  social  play? 

Master  Jonathan,  crtat  seven. 
Went  to  school,  and  he  thought  it  heaven, 
For  here  was  cricket,  and  Jonathan  Pratt 
Learnt  to  play  with  ball  and  bat. 
Ah!  why  must  father  and  mother  itch 
To  study  their  boy  on  the  cricket  pitch? 
Why  must  they  want  to  observe  their  son 
As  he  made  for  the  school  his  very  first  run  ? 
Cricket  is  rare,  but  it's  not  the  same 
If  it's  called  a  competitive  ball-group-game, 
And  if  your  parents  are  watching  you 
From  the  sociological  point  of  view. 
Poor  little  Jonathan  Pratt  grew  pale; 
The  first  ball  carried  away  a  bail. 
He  fled  from  the  wicket  in  tearful  flight, 
And  his  taste  for  cricket  was  killed  outright. 
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Weep,  if  you  will,  for  the  martyred  brat — 
But  what  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt? 
Fain  would  they  study  with  chart  and  plan 
The  stages  of  play  in  the  embryo  man; 
But  though  there's  a  will  there  is  not  a  way 
For  Jonathan  mopes  and  he  will  not  play; 
He's  thin  and  haggard,  a  mass  of  nerve, 
Who  simply  declines  to  be  placed  on  a  curve. 


Punch. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 


Three  new  volumes  for  young  people 
are  included  in  the  latest  Instalment  of 
Everyman's  Library:  "Ungava,"  one  of 
R.  M.  Ballantyne's  stirring  tales  of  ad- 
venture the  scene  of  which  is  laid  far 
north  among  the  Esquimaux;  Jacob 
Abbott's  "Rollo  at  Work"  and  "Rollo 
at  Play"  in  one  volume,  two  stories 
which  retain  their  fascination  for 
young  children,  though  they  were  writ- 
ten sixty  years  or  more  ago;  and 
Charles  Kingsley's  "The  Water-Babies" 
and  "Glaucus"  for  which  the  author's 
daughter,  Rose  G.  Kingsley,  furnishes 
an  affectionate  and  interesting  Intro- 
duction.     E.  P-  Dutton  &  Co. 

Mr.  William  Amory  Gardner's  "In 
Greece  with  the  Classics"  lays  before 
tbe  reader  a  plan  for  a  rapid  and  In- 
structive little  journey  through  places 
made  famous  by  the  poets  and  drama- 
tists, and  with  it  presents  some  of 
tbe  passages  in  which  the  localities  are 
mentioned,  giving  them  in  the  author's 
own  translation.  It  should  be  read 
before  taking  the  Journey,  but  it  may 
be  used  to  great  advantage  by  those  un- 
able to  travel,  for  with  It  one  may 
easily  review  a  long  array  of  story  and 
legend.  Further,  it  is  so  clearly  and 
simply  written  that  boys  and  girls  un- 
familiar with  Greek  may  learn  the 
stories  from  this  source,  not  so  easily 
as  from  Bulflnch,  it  Is  true,  but  In  in- 
telligible order,  and  In  a  geographical 
setting.    The  translations  are  unequal 


l?i  merit,  but  the  best  are  very  good  In- 
deed.   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales 
published  in  Everyman's  Library  1b 
the  modernization  of  the  text  by  the 
editor,  Principal  Arthur  Burrell,  with  a 
view  to  making  it  more  Intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  This  edition  1b 
not  for  scholars  or  grammarians:  it  is 
for  the  average  man, — or  woman — who 
would  like  to  know  for  what  qualities 
Chaucer's  verse  is  appreciated  but  who 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  find  out, 
because  the  difficulties  of  the  text 
made  it  practically  unintelligible. 
Seven  of  the  twenty-four  tales  Mr. 
Burrell  has  found  it  hopeless  to  try  to 
modernize;  but  the  others  he  has  so 
edited  as  to  simplify  the  perusal  of 
them,  without  making  changes  so  radi- 
cal as  to  transform  them.  The  book 
will  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  real  Chaucer  to  many  read- 
ers to  whom  otherwise  he  would  never 
be  more  than  a  name.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Before  complaining  that  he  has  read 
nearly  all  the  best  jests  in  Mr.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder's  gay  little  book,  "Smi- 
ling 'round  the  World,"  the  reader 
should  consider  that  Mr.  Wilder  has 
been  joking  for  many  years  and  that 
all  who  hear  his  jokes  repeat  them,  and 
that  thus  they  are  matters  of  common 
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knowledge.  Moreover  he  gives  them 
a  new  turn  whensoever  he  uses  them, 
and  even  a  new  face  is  more  originality 
than  one  has  any  right  to  expect  in 
any  jest,  say  those  who  know.  The 
book  is  composed  of  accounts  of  a  jour- 
ney across  the  American  Continent:  a 
Pacific  voyage  to  Hawaii  and  a  visit 
sufficiently  long  to  acquire  a  whole- 
some horror  of  the  proper  nouns  of  the 
country;  a  longer  sojourn  in  Japan,  to 
which  five  chapters  are  devoted;  two 
visits  to  China,  seeing  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  and  Canton;  a  stay  of  some 
length  in  Manila  attended  by  conver- 
sion to  army  views  of  the  Filipino,  that 
is  to  say  abandonment  of  the  rosy  the- 
ories of  the  Home  Guard;  calls  at  Sin- 
gapore and  Colombo;  and  some  explora- 
tion of  Cairo,  Naples  and  Gibraltar. 
Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

"Fifty  Years  of  Modern  Painting"  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Phythian,  deals  chiefly  with 
England,  although  it  gives  one  chapter 
to  France  and  another  to  Holland,  Bel- 
gium and  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  forget  the  continental  allies  of  the 
impressionists.  It  is  exceedingly  well 
planned,  preserving  just  proportion  be- 
tween the  various  periods  and  not 
yielding  to  the  temptation  to  give  dis- 
proportionate space  to  the  closing 
years  of  the  period.  The  general 
scheme  is  that  of  a  continued  narra- 
tive, in  which  the  painters  are  taken 
up  In  succession,  but  the  chapter  head- 
ings are  "The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood," "The  Impressionists  and  their 
Allies,"  and  "The  Course  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitsm"  and  the  grouping  follows 
the  suggested  lines.  Sufficient  bio- 
graphical detail  is  given  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  person,  but  the  book  is  a 
history  of  painting  and  not  of  painters 
and  there  is  little  gossip.  There  is 
much  quotation  from  contemporary 
critics  and  from  those  artists  who  en- 
tered the  literary  field,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  volume  is  an  excellent  guide 


to  the  last  half  century's  work.      E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Fiction, — and  the  very  best  fiction — 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  latest 
instalment  of  books  in  Everyman's  Li- 
brary. To  begin  with,  there  are 
Charles  Dickens's  "Little  Dorrltt," 
"Our  Mutual  Friend"  and  "Hard 
Times"  each  with  a  delightful  and  il- 
luminating introduction  by  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton;  three  volumes  of  Balzac, 
"Christ  in  Flanders  and  Other  Sto- 
ries," "The  Chouans"  and  "The  Quest 
of  the  Absolute"  each  in  Miss  Ellen 
Marriage's  translation,  with  introduc- 
tions by  George  Saintsbury;  two  vol- 
umes of  Defoe,  "Memoirs  of  a  Cava- 
lier" and  the  "Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year";  two  volumes  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  "Jane  Eyre"  and  "Shirley," 
the  introductions  to  which,  by  May 
Sinclair,  are  likely  to  be  read  with  spe- 
cial interest  because  of  Miss  Sinclair's 
prominence  among  present-day  novel- 
ists; and  then,  among  single  volumes, 
by  great  fiction-writers,  Thackeray's 
"Vanity  Fair"  for  which  Hon.  White- 
law  Reid,  American  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  furnishes  an  ap- 
preciative Introduction,  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  "Hereward  the  Wake,"  Herman 
Melville's  "Omoo,"  Goldsmith's  "Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  with  an  introduction  by 
J.  M.  D. — Initials  which  suggest  and 
perhaps  represent  Mr.  Dent,  the  origi- 
nator and  English  publisher  of  the  Li- 
brary— Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone," 
and  Charles  Reade's  "Peg  Woffington" 
and  "Christie  Johnstone,"  in  one  vol- 
ume.      E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture  has  pro- 
duced her  later  books  in  rapid  succes- 
sion but  they  show  no  traces  of  haste. 
Even  in  that  doubtful  experiment  "The 
Unlucky  Family,"  her  geniality  distin- 
guishes her  from  those  American  hu- 
morists who  have  preceded  her  in  using 
the  clumsy  blunders  of  children  as  a 
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means  of  engineering  their  elders 
through  a  series  of  interesting  events. 
In  "The  Gray  Knight"  her  good  taste 
preserves  her  from  the  anatomical  pe- 
dantry and  the  surgical  repulsiveness 
with  which  authors  whose  heroine  is 
a  nurse  almost  invariably  garnish  their 
stories.  Cuffs  and  collar  and  snowy 
apron;  modest  beauty  and  soothing  gra- 
cioiisness;  perfect  devotion  to  her  pa- 
tient and  mastery  of  her  craft  are  all 
the  details  which  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture 
finds  it  necessary  to  give  to  account  for 
the  attraction  which  her  heroine  has  for 
her  patient,  and  indeed  nearly  all  her 
small  world.  The  exceptions,  her  kin- 
dred by  marriage,  a  selfish  old  woman 
and  a  daughter  like  unto  her  with  the 
added  grace  of  blunt  and  discourteous 
speech,  are  the  only  real  shadows  in  the 
book,  but  it  is  not  through  them  that 
sorrow  and  trial  come  to  the  heroine 
but  through  her  own  timidity  and  the 
hero's  violent  temper,  and  the  humor 
of  the  tale  is  introduced  through  the 
medium  of  the  unpleasant  women. 
These  two  bits  of  treatment  give  the 
book  an  agreeable  originality,  but  its 
finest  character  is  the  man  who  having 
made  a  mistake  in  matrimony  reso- 
lutely sets  himself  to  render  his  wife's 
existence  tranquil  and  happy,  and 
when  he  meets  a  woman  who  entirely 
fulfils  his  ideal,  uses  all  his  strength  to 
make  her  life  easy  and  to  bring  about 
her  marriage  with  the  man  whom  she 
loves.  There  are  many  good  doctors 
in  fiction,  but  none  better  as  a  profes- 
sional model  and  none  truer  in  friend- 
ship and  in  love  than  Dr.  Morgan.  E. 
T.   Dutton   &  Co. 

The  new  picaresque  literature  is 
more  decent  than  "Gil  Bias"  but  no 
more  abounds  in  high  morality,  and 
"Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford,"  by 
George  Randolph  Chester,  caps  the  cli- 
max of  books  in  which  modern  finance 
is  the  source  of  action.  This  story  does 
not  deal    with   capital    and    labor,    or 


with  the  small  capitalist  and  the  great, 
but  with  the  species  of  thief  who  calls 
himself  a  promoter,  and  preys  upon  the 
greedy  and  the  simple,  persuading  the 
former  that  he  will  allow  them  to  steal 
from  him,  and  the  latter  that  he  will 
gratuitously  enrich  them,  always  pro- 
vided that  both  will  begin  by  giving 
him  an  indefinite  sum.  Aytoun  ex* 
posed  the  railway  thief  in  his  time; 
Thackeray  portrayed  the  thieving 
stock  speculator;  Reade,  the  dishonest 
banker,  and  Dickens,  a  banker  and 
speculator  who  scattered  ruin  about 
him,  and  of  the  four  the  professor  was 
most  minute  in  detail,  but  none  of 
them  showed  a  scoundrel  so  rapid  in 
action  as  Wallingford.  His  simple 
i>laii  is  to  found  a  company  on  noth- 
ing, to  sell  some  shares,  keeping  oth- 
ers for  speculation,  and  after  a 
few  operations  to  depart  with  swift- 
ness, leaving  behind  him  some  costly 
office  furniture,  a  huge  hotel  bill* 
various  articles  bought  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  and  a  town  into  which  he 
will  never  more  dare  to  enter.  The 
sapient  legislators  of  the  various 
States  have  taken  no ,  precautions 
against  him  and  he  is  not  thrown  into, 
the  prison-cell  in  which  he  belongs. 
The  immorality  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
ending.  Both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain  the  like  of  Wal- 
lingford has  again  and  again  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  the  law,  and  has. 
been  punished  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
his  victims  and  of  honest  spectators, 
but  it  pleases  Mr.  Chester  to  represent 
Wallingford  as  forgiven  by  an  honest 
man  whom  he  has  victimized,  and  not 
only  forgiven  but  employed  so  that  he 
goes  totally  unpunished  and  the 
reader  Is  requested  to  be  sentimental 
over  him  for  a  reason  that  never  yet 
stirred  mortal  man.  Thus  the  story 
ends  both  immorally  and  inartlstleaUy, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will. 
rather  teach  evil  than  discourage  tt. 
Henry  Alt  em  us  Co. 
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The  Lost  City,  Etc. 


THE  LOST  CITY. 

La  Couvertoirade,  originally  built  as  a  hos- 
pice by  the  Templars,  and  fortified  by  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  lies  on  the  great  bare  pla- 
teau of  marine  limestone  in  Aveyron,  known 
as  the  Causse  do  Larzao.  Its  narrow  streets 
are  now  occupied  only  by  a  few  peasants, 
who  till  the  hollows  of  the  rocky  land  around. 
On  the  door  of  the  ohurch  is  the  following  in- 
scription:— 

Bonos  gent  que  per  aitti  pastatz 
Pregatz  dieupcr  lot  tripattatz. 


I.— THE  CITY. 

I  have  watched  and  waited  while  men 

grow  old; 
Mine  are  the  children  of  yesterday; 
Bertrand,  Blanchefleur,  Ysolde. 
Warm  they  were,  but  they  lay  so  cold 
When  they  brought  them  into  their  last 

stronghold; 
Mine  are  the  children  of  yesterday. 


II.— THE  CAUSSE  DU  LARZAC. 

Couvertoirade,  none  could  tame  thee, 
Shelter  of  captains,  bulwark  of  kings; 
These  of  old  would  fashion  and  frame 

thee; 
Four  gray  stones  are  their  quarterings. 
I  that  lay  in  the  sea's  embraces, 
Lifted  now  to  the  eagle's  wings. 
Shall  I  not  love  the  wide  air-spaces. 
First  created  and  last  of  things? 
Qh.  strong  sister  of  Sauveterre, 
Send    me    a    blast    as    the    pine-tree 

swings; 
Pale  M6jan,  and  the  high  Loz&re, 
Eastward     set.     where     the    thunder 

springs, 
These  shall  aid,  when  to-day  I  name 

thee, 
(Hark  to  the  crash  on  the  barrieres!) 
Stone  of  my  stone,  I  call  thee,  I  claim 

thee. 
Born  of  me,  reared  on  my  breast  made 

bare; 
Couvertoirade,  Couvertoirade, 
Mine  at  last  in  the  wild  sweet  air. 
GrenvUle  Cole. 

The  PaU  Mall  Magaiine. 


THE  SHREWMOUSE. 

The  creatures  with  the  shining  eyes 
That  live  among  the  tender  grass 

See  great  stars  falling  down  the  skies 
And  mighty  comets  pass. 


Torches  of  thought  within  the  mind 
Wave  fire  upon  the  dancing  streams 

Of  souls  that  shake  upon  them  wind 
In  rain  of  falling  dreams. 

The  shrewmouse  builds  her  windy  nest 

And  laughs  amid  the  corn: 
She  hath  no  dreams  within  her  breast: 

God  smiled  when  she  was  born. 

Fiona  Madeod. 

A  SONG  OF  GLADNESS. 

Bliss  was  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive; 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven  I 

—Wordtworih. 

"Hark,  for  the  wind  is  calling — calling 

over  the  sea! 
Hark,  where  the  lark  Is  trilling  away 

on  the  heathery  lea! 
The  skies  are  sapphire  above  us,  and 

the  sands  are  gold  at  our  feet 
Better  the  wind-swept  moorland  than 

the  dull,  dim,  crowded  street; 
Better  the  grassy  hillside,  where  the 

browsing  oxen  stand; 
The  long,  clear,  clean-cut  furrows,  the 

warm,  rich  brown  of  the  land. 
And  beyond  lie  the  spring-clad  thickets 

aglow  with  their  earliest  green. 
The  lance  of  the  purple  orchis,  and  the 

milkwort  starred  between. 
The  buds  on  the  hawthorn  breaking, 

the  gorse  with  Its  spikes  of  gold, 
•The  sight  of  the  hazy   uplands,  the 

smell  of  the  thyme-swept  wold. 
There's  joy  In  the  breath  of  the  morn- 
ing when  the  gossamer's  hung 

with  dew, 
When  the  gray  sky  pales  to  saffron,  the 

saffron  deepens  to  blue; 
And  in  the  flaming  midday,  when  never 

a  cloud  is  seen. 
But     the     whole     broad     landscape 

stretches   ablaze   with   its   gold 

and  green; 
There's    joy    in    the    dusky    evening, 

when   the   long  black   shadows 

fall, 
And  the  glamor  of  mist  and  twilight  is 

sweeping  over  all. 

Joy  in  the  light  and  splendor,  the  sun- 
shine and  the  flowers. 

In  the  glory,  the  glow,  and  the  rapture, 
the  strength  and  the  youth  that 
are  ours! 

Marie  Chickele. 

Chambers*!  Journal. 
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THE  ETHER  OF  SPACE.* 

By  Sir  Oliveb  Lodge. 


Thirty  years  ago  Clerk  Maxwell  gave 
a  remarkable  lecture  on  "Action  at  a 
Distance."  Like  most  other  natural 
philosophers,  he  held  that  action  at  a 
distance  across  empty  space  is  impos- 
sible; in  other  words,  that  matter  can- 
not act  where  it  is  not,  but  only  where 
it  is.  The  question  "where  is  it?"  is  a 
further  question  that  may  demand  at- 
tention and  require  more  than  a  super- 
ficial answer.  For  It  can  be  argued  on 
the  hydrodynamic  or  vortex  theory  of 
matter  as  well  as  on  the  electrical  the- 
ory, that  every  atom  of  matter  has  a 
universal,  though  nearly  infinitesimal, 
prevalence  and  extends  everywhere; 
since  there  is  no  definite  sharp  boundary 
or  limiting  periphery  to  the  region  dis- 
turbed by  its  existence.  The  lines  of 
force  of  an  isolated  electric  charge  ex- 
tend throughout  illimitable  space.  And 
though  a  charge  of  opposite  sign  will 
curve  and  concentrate  them,  yet  it  is 
possible  to  deal  with  both  charges,  by 
the  method  of  superposition,  as  if  they 
each  existed  separately  without  the 
other.  In  that  case,  therefore,  however 
far  they  reach,  such  nuclei  clearly  ex- 
ert no  "action  at  a  distance"  in  the 
technical  sense. 

Some  philosophers  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  mind  can  act  directly  on 
mind  without  intervening  mechanism, 
and  sometimes  that  has  been  spoken  of 
as  genuine  action  at  a  distance;  but  in 
the  first  place,  no  proper  conception  or 
physical  model  can  be  made  of  such  a 
process  nor  is  it  clear  that  space  and 
distance  have  any  particular  meaning 
in  the  region  of  psychology.  The  links 
between  mind  and  mind  may  be  some- 
thing quite  other  than  physical  proxim- 
ity, and  in  denying  action  at  a  distance 
across  empty  space  I  am  not  denying 

•  A  Friday  evening  discourse  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  on  the  21st  Febru- 
ary, 190*. 


telepathy  or  other  activities  of  a  non- 
physical  kind;  for  although  brain  dis- 
turbance is  certainly  physical,  and  is 
an  essential  concomitant  of  mental  ac- 
tion, whether  of  the  sending  or  receiv- 
ing variety,  yet  we  know  from  the  case 
of  heat  that  a  material  movement  can 
be  excited  in  one  place  at  the  expense 
of  corresponding  movement  in  another, 
without  any  similar  kind  of  transmis- 
sion or  material  connection  between  the 
two  places:  the  thing  that  travels 
across  vacuum  is  not  heat. 

In  all  cases  where  physical  motion  is 
involved,  however,  I  would  have  a  me- 
dium sought  for;  it  may  not  be  mat- 
ter, but  it  must  be  something;  there 
must  be  a  connecting  link  of  some  kind, 
or  the  transference  cannot  occur. 
There  can  be  no  attraction  across  really 
empty  space.  And  even  when  a  ma- 
teria] link  exists,  so  that  the  connection 
is  obvious,  the  explanation  is  not  com- 
plete; for  when  the  mechanism  of  at- 
traction is  understood,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  body  really  only  moves  because 
It  is  pushed  by  something  from  behind. 
The  essential  force  in  nature  is  the 
ris  a  tergo.  So  when  we  have  found 
the  "traces"  or  discovered  the  connect- 
ing thread,  we  still  run  up  against  the 
word  "cohesion,"  and  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised in  our  minds  as  to  its  ultimate 
meaning.  Why  the  particles  of  a  rod 
should  follow,  when  one  end  is  pulled, 
is  a  matter  requiring  explanation;  and 
the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given 
involves,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  con- 
tinuous medium  connecting  the  discrete 
and  separated  particles  or  atoms  of 
matter. 

When  a  steel  spring  is  bent  or  dis- 
torted, what  is  it  that  is  really 
strained?  Not  the  atoms — the  atoms 
are  only  displaced;  it  is  the  connecting 
links  that  are  strained — the  connecting 
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medium — the  ether.  Distortion  of  a 
spring  is  really  distortion  of  the  ether. 
All  stress  exists  in  the  ether.  Matter 
can  only  be  moved.  Contact  does  not 
exist  between  the  atoms  of  matter  as 
we  know  them;  it  is  doubtful  if  a  piece 
of  matter  ever  touches  another  piece, 
any  more  than  a  comet  touches  the  sun 
when  it  appears  to  rebound  from  it; 
but  the  atoms  are  connected,  as  the 
planets,  the  comets,  and  the  sun  are 
connected,  by  a  continuous  plenum 
without  break  or  discontinuity  of  any 
kind.  Matter  acts  on  matter  solely 
through  the  ether.  But  whether  mat- 
ter is  a  specifically  modified  portion  of 
it — modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a 
thing  utterly  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  ether,  or  whether  it  Is  susceptible 
of  locomotion,  and  yet  continuous  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  ether — which  can  be 
said  to  extend  everywhere,  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  modified  and  tangible 
portion  called  matter — are  questions 
demanding,  and  I  may  say  in  process 
of  receiving,  answers. 

Every  such  answer  involves  some 
view  of  the  universal,  and  possibly  in- 
finite, uniform  omnipresent  connecting 
medium,  the  ether  of  space. 

Let  us  now  recall  the  chief  lines  of 
evidence  on  which  the  existence  of 
such  a  medium  is  believed  in,  and  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  based.  First  of  all, 
Newton  recognized  the  need  of  a  me- 
dium for  explaining  gravitation.  In 
his  "Optical  Queries"  he  shows  that  if 
the  pressure  of  this  medium  Is  less  in 
the  neighborhood  of  material  bodies 
than  at  great  distances  from  them 
those  bodies  will  be  driven  towards 
each  other;  and  that  if  the  diminution 
of  pressure  is  inversely  as  the  distance 
from  the  dense  body,  the  law  will  be 
that  of  gravitation- 
All  that  is  required,  therefore,  to  ex- 
plain gravity  is  a  diminution  of  pres- 
sure, or  increase  of  tension,  caused  by 
the  formation  of  a  matter  unit — that  Is 
to  say,  of  an  electron  or  corpuscle;  and 


although  we  do  not  yet  know  what  an 
electron  is — whether  it  be  a  strain  cen- 
tre, or  what  kind  of  singularity  It  1b  in 
the  ether — there  is  no  difficulty  In  sap- 
posing  that  a  slight,  almost  infinitesi- 
mal, strain  or  attempted  rarefaction 
should  have  been  produced  in  the  ether 
whenever  an  electron  came  Into  being; 
to  be  relaxed  again  only  on  its  resolu- 
tion and  destruction.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  a  real  strain,  but  only  a 
"stress";  since  there  can  be  no  actual 
yield,  but  only  a  pull  or  tension,  extend- 
ing in  all  directions  towards  Infinity. 

The  tension  required  per  unit  of  mat- 
ter is  almost  ludicrously  small,  and  yet 
in  the  aggregate  near  such  a  body  as  a 
planet,  it  becomes  enormous. 

The  force  with  which  the  moon  la 
held  in  its  orbit  would  be  great  enough 
to  tear  asunder  a  steel  rod  four  hun- 
dred miles  thick,  with  a  tenacity  of  80 
tons  per  square  inch;  so  that  If  the 
moon  and  earth  were  connected  by 
steel  instead  of  by  gravity,  a  forest  of 
pillars  would  be  necessary  to  whirl  the 
system  once  a  month  round  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity.  Such  a  force 
necessarily  implies  enormous  tension  or 
pressure  in  the  medium.  Maxwell  cal- 
culates that  the  gravitational  stress 
near  the  earth,  which  we  must  sup- 
pose to  exist  in  the  invisible  medium,  Is 
3,(X,0  times  greater  than  what  the 
strongest  steel  could  stand;  and  near 
the  sun  it  should  be  2,600  times  as 
great  as  that 

The  question  has  arisen  In  my  mind 
whether  if  the  whole  visible  or  sensible 
universe, — estimated  by  Lord  Kelvin  as 
equivalent  to  about  a  thousand  million 
tons, — were  all  concentrated  In  one 
body  of  specifiable  density,1  the  stress 
would  not  be  so  great  as  to  produce  a 
tendency  towards  etherial  disruption; 
which  would  result  in  a  disintegrating 
explosion,  and  a  scattering  of  the  par- 
ticles once  more  as  an  enormous  neb- 

1  On  doing  the  arithmetic,  however,  I  flod 
the  necessary  concentration  abanrdlygreat, 
showing  that  such  a  maaa  is  quite  tnanflEoieBt. 
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ula  and  other  fragments  into  the  depths 
of  space.  For  the  tension  would  be  a 
maximum  in  the  interior  of  such  a 
mass;  and,  if  it  rose  to  the  value  1088 
dynes  per  square  centimetre,  some- 
thing would  have  to  happen.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  this  can  be  the  reason,  but 
one  would  think  there  must  be  8<me 
reason,  for  the  scattered  condition  of 
gravitative  matter. 

Too  little  is  known,  however,  about 
the  mechanism  of  gravitation  to  enable 
us  to  adduce  it  as  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  existence  of  an 
ether.  The  oldest  valid  and  conclusive 
requisition  of  an  etherial  medium  de- 
pends on  the  wave  theory  of  light,  one 
of  the  founders  of  which  was  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century. 

No  ordinary  matter  is  capable  of 
transmitting  the  undulations  or  tremors 
that  we  call  light  The  speed  at  which 
they  go,  the  kind  of  undulation,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  go  through 
vacuum,  forbid  this. 

So  clearly  and  universally  has  it  been 
perceived  that  waves  must  be  waves 
of  something — something  distinct  from 
ordinary  matter— that  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at  Oxford,  criticized  the 
ether  as  little  more  than  a  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  to  undulate.  It  is 
truly  that,  though  it  is  also  truly  more 
than  that;  but  to  Illustrate  that  lumi- 
niferous  aspect  of  it,  I  will  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  lecture  of  Clerk 
Maxwell's  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred:— 

"The  vast  interplanetary  and  inter- 
stellar regions  will  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  waste  places  in  the  universe, 
which  the  Creator  has  not  seen  fit  to 
fill  with  the  symbols  of  the  manifold 
order  of  His  Kingdom.  We  shall  find 
them  to  be  already  full  of  this  wonder- 
ful medium;  so  full  that  no  human 
power  can  remove  it  from  the  small- 
est portion  of  space,  or  produce  the 


slightest  flaw  in  its  infinite  continuity. 
It  extends  unbroken  from  star  to  star; 
and  when  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  vi- 
brates in  the  dog-star,  the  medium  re- 
ceives the  impulses  of  these  vibrations, 
and  after  carrying  them  in  its  immense 
bosom  for  several  years,  delivers  them, 
in  due  course,  regular  order,  and  full 
tale  into  the  spectroscope  of  Mr.  Hug- 
gins,  at  Tulse  HilL" 

(It  Is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
those  veteran  investigators,  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lady  Huggins,  are  still  at 
work.) 

This  will  suffice  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  eye  is  truly  an  etherial 
sense-organ — the  only  one  which  we 
possess,  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
ether  Is  enabled  to  appeal  to  us — and 
that  the  detection  of  tremors  in  this 
medium — the  perception  of  the  direc- 
tion In  which  they  go,  and  some  infer- 
ence as  to  the  quality  of  the  object 
which  has  emitted  them— cover  all  that 
we  mean  by  "sight"  and  "seeing." 

I  pass  then  to  another  function,  the 
electric  and  magnetic  phenomena  dis- 
played by  the  ether;  and  on  this  I  will 
only  permit  myself  a  very  short  quota- 
tion from  the  writings  of  Faraday, 
whose  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  directed  towards  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  ethereous  phenomena. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  discoverer  of  the 
electric  and  magnetic  properties  of  the 
ether  of  space. 

Faraday  conjectured  that  the  same 
medium  which  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  light  might  also  be  the 
agent  in  electromagnetic  phenomena. 
"For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "consid- 
ering the  relation  of  a  vacuum  to  the 
magnetic  force,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  magnetic  phenomena  external 
to  the  magnet,  I  am  much  more  in- 
clined to  the  notion  that  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  force  there  is  such  an 
action,  external  to  the  magnet,  than 
that  the  effects  are  merely  attraction 
and  repulsion  at  a  distance.      Such  an 
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action  may  be  a  function  of  the  eether; 
for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  there  be 
an  tether,  it  should  have  other  uses 
than  simply  the  conveyance  of  radia- 
tion." 

This  conjecture  has  been  amply 
strengthened  by  subsequent  investiga- 
tions. 

One  more  function  Is  now  being  dis- 
covered: the  ether  is  being  found  to 
constitute  matter — an  immensely  inter- 
esting topic,  on  which  there  are  many 
active  workers  at  the  present  time.  I 
will  make  a  brief  quotation  from  Pro- 
cessor J.  J.  Thomson,  where  he  summa- 
rizes his  own  anticipation  of  the  con- 
clusion which  in  one  form  or  another 
we  all  see  looming  before  us,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  completely  attained, 
and  would  not  by  all  be  similarly  ex- 
pressed:— 

"The  whole  mass  of  any  body  is  just 
the  mass  of  ether  surrounding  the  body 
which  is  carried  along  by  the  Faraday 
tubes  associated  with  the  atoms  of  the 
body.  In  fact  all  mass  is  mass  of 
the  ether;  all  momentum,  momentum  of 
the  ether;  and  all  Kinetic  energy,  Ki- 
netic energy  of  the  ether.  This  view, 
it  should  be  said,  requires  the  density 
of  the  ether  to  be  immensely  greater 
than  that  of  any  known  substance." 

Yes,  far  denser — so  dense  that  mat- 
ter by  comparison  is  like  gossamer,  or 
a  filmy  Imperceptible  mist,  or  a  milky 
way.  Not  unreal  or  unimportant:  a 
cobweb  is  not  unreal  nor  to  certain 
creatures  is  it  unimportant  but  It  can- 
not be  said  to  be  massive  or  dense;  and 
matter,  even  platinum,  is  not  dense 
when  compared  with  the  ether. 

Not  till  last  year,  however,  did  I  real- 
ize what  the  density  of  the  ether  must 
really  be,1  compared  with  that  modifi- 
cation of  it  which  appeals  to  our  senses 
as  matter,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
engrosses  our  attention.  I  will  return 
to  this  part  of  the  subject  directly. 

>  8ee  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine "  for 
April,  1907. 


Is  there  any  other  function  possessed 
by  the  ether,  which,  though  not  yet 
discovered,  may  lie  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  for  future  discovery?  I 
believe  there  is,  but  it  is  too  speculative 
to  refer  to,  beyond  saying  that  it  has 
been  urged  as  probable  by  the  authors 
of  "The  Unseen  Universe,"  and  has 
been  tentatively  referred  to  by  Clerk 
Maxwell  thus: — 

"Whether  this  vast  homogeneous  ex- 
panse of  isotropic  matter  is  fitted  not 
only  to  be  a  medium  of  physical  Inter- 
action between  distant  bodies,  and  to 
fulfil  other  physical  functions  of  which, 
perhaps,  we  have  as  yet  no  conception, 
but  also  ...  to  constitute  the  material 
organism  of  beings  exercising  func- 
tions of  life  and  mind  as  high  or  higher 
than  ours  are  at  present — is  a  question 
far  transcending  the  limits  of  physical 
speculation." 

And  there  for  the  present  I  leave  that 
aspect  of  the  subject 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  illustrate 
some  relations  between  ether  and  mat- 
ter. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  is  ether 
material?  That  is  largely  a  question 
of  words  and  convenience.  Undoubt- 
edly the  ether  belongs  to  the  material 
or  physical  universe;  but  it  is  not  ordi- 
nary matter.  I  should  prefer  to  say 
it  is  not  "matter"  at  all.  It  may  be 
the  substance  or  substratum  or  mate- 
rial of  which  matter  is  composed,  but  it 
would  be  confusing  and  inconvenient 
not  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
matter  on  the  one  hand,  and  ether  on 
the  other.  If  you  tie  a  knot  on  a  bit 
of  string,  the  knot  is  composed  of 
string,  but  the  string  is  not  composed 
of  knots.  If  you  have  a  smoke  or 
vortex-ring  in  the  air,  the  vortex-ring  is 
made  of  air,  but  the  atmosphere  is  not 
a  vortex-ring;  and  it  would  be  only  con- 
fusing to  say  that  it  was. 

The  essential  distinction  between 
matter  and  ether  is  that  matter  i 
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In  the  sense  that  it  has  the  property  of 
locomotion  and  can  effect  impact  and 
bombardment;  while  ether  is  strained, 
and  has  the  property  of  exerting  stress 
and  recoil.  All  potential  energy  ex- 
ists in  the  ether.  It  may  vibrate,  and 
it  may  rotate,  but  as  regards  locomo- 
tion it  is  stationary — the  most  station- 
ary body  we  know — absolutely  station- 
ary so  to  speak;  our  standard  of  rest. 

All  that  we  ourselves  can  effect,  in 
the  materal  universe,  is  to  alter  the 
motion  and  configuration  of  masses  of 
matter;  we  can  move  matter,  by  our 
muscles,  and  that  is  all  we  can  do  di- 
rectly: everything  else  is  indirect. 
This  Is  worth  thinking  over  by  those 
who  have  not  already  realized  the  fact 

But  now  comes  the  question,  how  is 
it  possible  for  matter  to  be  composed 
of  ether?  How  it  is  possible  for  a 
solid  to  be  made  out  of  fluid?  A  solid 
possesses  the  properties  of  rigidity,  im- 
penetrability, elasticity,  and  such  like; 
how  can  these  be  imitated  by  a  perfect 
fluid  such  as  the  ether  must  be?  The 
answer  is,  they  can  be  imitated  by  a 
fluid  in  motion;  a  statement  which  we 
make  with  confidence  as  the  result  of 
a  great  part  of  Lord  Kelvin's  work. 

It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  ex- 
periments. 

A  wheel  of  spokes,  transparent  or 
permeable  when  stationary,  becomes 
opaque  when  revolving,  so  that  a  ball 
thrown  against  It  does  not  go  through, 
but  rebounds.  The  motion  only  affects 
peremeability  to  matter;  transparency 
to  light  is  unaffected. 

A  silk  cord  hanging  from  a  pulley 
becomes  rigid  and  viscous  when  put 
into  rapid  motion;  and  pulses  or  waves 
which  may  be  generated  on  the  cord 
travel  along  it  with  a  speed  equal  to 
its  own  velocity,  whatever  that  veloc- 
ity may  be,  so  that  they  appear  very 
nearly  to  stand  still.  This  is  a  case 
of  kinetic  rigidity;  and  the  fact  that 
the  wave-transmission  velocity  is  equal 
to  the  rotatory  speed  of  the  material,  is 


typical  and  important,  for  in  all  cases 
of  kinetic  elasticity  these  two  velocities 
are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 

A  flexible  chain,  set  spinning,  can 
stand  up  on  end  while  the  motion  con- 
tinues. 

A  jet  of  water  at  sufficient  speed  can 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  resists 
being  cut  with  a  sword. 

A  spinning  disc  of  paper  becomes 
elastic  like  flexible  metal,  and  can  act 
like  a  circular  saw.  Sir  William  White 
tells  me  that  in  naval  construction, 
steel  plates  are  cut  by  a  rapidly-revolv- 
ing disc  of  soft  iron. 

A  vortex-ring,  ejected  from  an  ellip- 
tical orifice,  oscillates  about  the  stable 
circular  form,  as  an  India  rubber  ring 
would  do;  thus  furnishing  a  beautiful 
example  of  kinetic  elasticity  and  show- 
ing us  clearly  a  fluid  displaying  some 
of  the  properties  of  a  solid. 

A  still  further  example  is  Lord  Kel- 
vin's model  of  a  spring  balance  made 
of  nothing  but  rigid  bodies  in  spinning 
motion.  See  his  "Popular  Lectures 
and  Addresses,"  vol.  1,  p.  239,  being  his 
"Address  to  Section  A.  of  the  British 
Association"  in  1884  at  Montreal, 
.  If  the  ether  can  be  set  spinning, 
therefore,  we  may  have  some  hope  of 
making  it  imitate  the  properties  of 
matter,  or  even  of  constructing  matter 
by  its  aid.  But  how  are  we  to  spin  the 
ether?  Matter  alone  seems  to  have  no 
grip  of  it  I  have  spun  steel  discs, 
a  yard  in  diameter,  4,000  times  a  min- 
ute, have  sent  light  round  and  round 
between  them,  and  tested  carefully  for 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  ether.  Not 
the  slightest  effect  was  perceptible. 
We  cannot  spin  ether  mechanically. 

But  we  can  vibrate  it  electrically; 
and  every  source  of  radiation  does 
that  An  electrified  body,  in  suffi- 
ciently rapid  vibration,  is  the  only 
source  of  ether- waves  that  we  know; 
and  if  an  electric  charge  is  suddenly 
stopped,  it  generates  the  pulses  known 
as  X-rays,  as  the  result  of  the  collision* 
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Not  speed,  but  sudden  change  of 
speed,  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
generating  waves  in  the  ether  by  elec- 
tricity. 

We  can  also,  it  is  believed,  infer 
some  kind  of  rotary  motion  in  the 
ether;  though  we  have  no  such  obvious 
means  of  detecting  the  spin  as  is  fur- 
nished by  vision  for  detecting  some 
kinds  of  vibration.  It  is  supposed  to 
exist  whenever  we  put  a  charge  into 
the  neighborhood  of  a  magnetic  pole. 
Round  the  line  joining  the  two,  the 
ether  is  spinning  like  a  top.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  spinnng  fast:  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Its  density;  it  is,  in  fact,  spin- 
ning with  excessive  slowness,  but  it  is 
spinning  with  a  definite  moment  of 
momentum.  J.  J.  Thomson's  theory 
makes  its  moment  of  momentum  ex- 
actly equal  to  e  m,  the  product  of 
charge  and  pole;  the  charge  being 
measured  electrostatically  and  the  pole 
magnetically. 

How  can  this  be  shown  experimen- 
tally? Suppose  we  had  a  spinning  top 
enclosed  in  a  case,  so  that  the  spin  was 
unrecognizable  by  ordinary  means,  it 
could  be  detected  by  its  gyrostatlc  be- 
havior to  force.  If  allowed  to  "pro- 
cess" It  will  respond  by  moving  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  deflecting  force.  So  it 
is  with  the  charge  and  the  magnetic 
pole.  Try  to  move  either  suddenly, 
and  it  Immediately  sets  off  at  right 
angles  to  the  force.  A  moving  charge 
is  a. current,  and  the  pole  and  the  cur- 
rent try  to  revolve  round  one  another 
— a  true  gyrostatlc  action  due  to  the 
otherwise  unrecognizable  etherial  spin. 
The  fact  of  such  magnetic  rotation  was 
discovered  by  Faraday. 

I  know  that  it  Is  usually  worked  out 
in  another  way,  in  terms  of  lines  of 
force  and  the  rest  of  the  circuit;  but  I 
am  thinking  of  a  current  as  a  stream 
of  projected  charges;  and  no  one  way 
of  regarding  such  a  matter  is  likely  to 
exhaust  the  truth,  or  to  exclude  other 
modes  which  are  equally  valid.  Any- 


how, In  whatever  way  it  is  regarded, 
it  is  an  example  of  the  three  rectangu- 
lar vectors. 

The  three  vectors  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  which  may  be  labelled  Cur- 
rent, Magnetism,  and  Motion  respec- 
tively, or  more  generally  B.,  IL,  and 
V.,  represent  the  quite  fundamental  re- 
lation between  ether  and  matter,  and 
constitute  the  link  between  Electricity. 
Magnetism  and  Mechanics.  Where  any 
two  of  these  are  present  the  third  is  a 
necessary  consequence.  This  principle 
is  the  basis  of  all  dynamos,  of  electric 
motors,  of  light,  of  telegraphy,  and  of 
most  other  things.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  does  not  underlie  every- 
thing that  we  know  in  the  whole  of  the 
physical  sciences;  and  whether  it  is  not 
the  basis  of  our  conception  of  the  three 
dimensions  of  space. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  fundamental  * 
property  of  matter  called  inertia, 
which,  if  I  had  time.  I  would  show 
could  be  explained  electro-magnetic- 
ally,  provided  the  etherial  density  is 
granted  as  of  the  order  10*2  grammes 
per  cubic  centimetre.  The  elasticity 
of  the  ether  would  then  have  to  be  of 
the  order  103  cg.s.;  and  if  this  is  due 
to  intrinsic  turbulence,  the  speed  of 
the  whirling  or  rotational  elasticity 
must  be  of  the  same  order  as  the  ve- 
locity of  light.  This  follows  hydrody- 
namically;  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as 
the  speed  at  which  a  pulse  travelling 
on  a  flexible  running  endless  cord, 
whose  tension  is  entirely  due  to  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  motion,  is  pre* 
cisely  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  cord 
Itself.  And  so,  on  our  present  view, 
the  intrinsic  energy  of  constitution  of 
the  ether  is  incredibly  and  portentously 
great;  every  cubic  millimetre  of  space 
possessing  what,  if  it  were  matter, 
would  be  a  mass  of  a  thousand  tons, 
and  an  energy  equivalent  to  the  output 
of  a  million  horse-power  station  for  40 
million  years. 
The  universe  we  are  living  in  is  an    9 
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extraordinary  one;  and  our  investiga- 
tion of  it  has  only  just  begun.  We 
know  that  matter  has  a  psychical  sig- 
nificance, since  it  can  constitute  brain, 
which  links  together  the  physical  and 
the  psychical  worlds.  If  anyone  thinks 
that  the  ether,  with  all  its  massiveness 
and  energy,  has  probably  no  psychical 
significance,  I  find  myself  unable  to 
agree  with  him. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS  CON- 
CERNING DENSITY  OP  ETHER. 

I  observe  that  it  is  *  surmised  by  at 
least  one  thoughtful  and  friendly  critic 
that  in  speaking  of  the  immense  den- 
sity or  massiveness  of  ether,  and  the 
absurdly  small  density  or  specific  grav- 
ity of  gross  matter  by  comparison,  I 
intended  to  signify  that  matter  is  a 
rarefaction  of  the  ether.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  my  intention.  The  view 
I  advocate  is  that  the  ether  Is  a  perfect 
continuum,  an  absolute  plenum,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  local  rarefaction  Is 
possible.  The  ether  inside  matter  is 
just  as  dense  as  the  ether  outside,  and 
no  denser.  A  material  unit—  say  an 
electron— is  only  a  peculiarity  or  singu- 
larity of  some  kind  in  the  ether  itself, 
which  is  of  perfectly  uniform  density 
everywhere.  What  we  sense  as  matter 
is  an  aggregate  or  grouping  of  an 
enormous  number  of  such  units. 

How,  then,  can  we  say  that  matter 
is  millions  of  times  rarer  or  less  sub- 
stantial than  the  ether  of  which  it  is 
essentially  composed?  Those  who  feel 
any  difficulty  here  should  bethink 
themselves  of  what  they  mean  by  the 
average  or  aggregate  density  of  any 
discontinuous  system,  such  as  a  pow- 
der, or  a  gas,  or  a  precipitate,  or  a 
snowstorm,  or  a  cloud,  or  a  milky 
way. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  estimated  and,  in- 
deed, proved  that  the  aggregate  dens- 
ity of  the  whole  material  cosmos  within 
recognizable  gravitational  reach  of  us 


must  be  infinitesimal;  in  other  words, 
that  the  amount  of  matter  in  space, 
however  prodigious  it  may  be,  must  be 
infinitely  less  than  the  volume  of  space 
it  occupies.  And  even  of  the  visible 
cosmos — that  is  to  say,  of  the  material 
clustering  within  reach  of  our  aided  or- 
gans of  vision — the  density,  though  cer- 
tainly not  infinitesimal,  is  exceedingly 
small. 

It  may  be  clearer  If  I  give  some  ac- 
tual numbers.  Lord  Kelvin  estimated 
the  amount  of  matter  within  reach  of 
the  largest  telescopes — say  within  a 
parallax  of  1-1000  second  of  arc,  cor- 
responding to  a  radius  of  3  x  10**  kilo- 
metres— as  equivalent  to  a  thousand 
million  of  our  suns;  that  is  to  say,  to 
a  total  mass  of  1.5  x  1086  tons  distrib- 
uted through  a  volume  of  1.12  x  10» 
cubic  metres.  So  the  density  of  the 
visible  cosmos  comes  out  of  the  order 
10-28  of  that  of  water. 

The  masses  themselves  seem  likely 
to  be  in  the  main  distinctly  of  greater 
density  than  water;  but  grouped,  or  in 
the  aggregate,  they  are  excessively 
"rare" — far  rarer  than  the  residual  gas 
in  the  highest  known  vacuum.  The 
whole  visible  cosmos  is,  in  fact,  as 
much  rarer  than  what  we  call  a  high 
vacuum  (say,  the  hundred-millionth 
of  an  atmosphere)  as  that  vacuum  is 
rarer  than  lead.  If  it  be  urged  that  it 
is  unfair  to  compare  an  obviously  dis- 
crete assemblage  like  the  stars,  with 
an  apparently  continuous  substance 
like  air  or  lead,  the  answer  is  that  it  is 
entirely  and  accurately  fair;  since  air, 
and  every  other  known  form  of  matter, 
is  essentially  an  aggregate  of  particles, 
and  since  it  is  always  their  average 
density  that  we  mean.  We  do  not 
even  know  for  certain  their  individual 
atomic  density. 

The  phrase,  "specific  gravity  or 
density  of  a  powder"  is  ambiguous.  It 
may  mean  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
dry  powder  as  it  lies,  like  snow;  or  it 
may  mean  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
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particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  like 
ice. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  density  of 
matter,  we  might  mean  the  density  of 
the  fundamental  material  of  which  its 
units  are  made — which  would  be  ether; 
or  we  might,  and  in  practice  do,  mean 
the  density  of  the  aggregate  lump 
which  we  can  see  and  handle;  that  is 
to  say,  of  water,  or  iron,  or  lead,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  saying  that  the  density  of  matter 
is  small,  I  mean,  of  course,  in  this  last, 
the  usual,  sense.  In  saying  that  the 
density  of  ether  Is  great,  I  mean  that 
the  actual  stuff  of  which  these  highly- 
porous  aggregates  are  composed  is  of 
immense,  of  well-nigh  incredible  dens- 
ity. It  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  ultimate  units  of  matter  are 
few  and  far  between,  i.  e.,  that  they 
are  excessively  small  as  compared  with 
the  distances  between  them;  just  as 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  or 
worlds  In  the  sky,  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween— the  intervening  distances  being 
enormous  as  compared  with  the  por- 
tions of  space  actually  occupied  by 
lumps  of  matter. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  argue  that  the  density  of  a 
continuum  is  necessarily  greater  than 
the  density  of  any  disconnected  aggre- 
gate: certainly  of  any  assemblage 
whose  particles  are  actually  composed 
of  the  material  of  the  continuum.  Be- 
cause the  former  is  "all  there,"  every- 
where, without  break  or  intermittence 
of  any  kind;  while  the  latter  has  gaps 
in  it — it  is  here,  and  there,  but  not 
everywhere. 

Indeed,  this  very  argument  was  used 
long  ago  by  that  notable  genius,  Rob- 
ert Hooke;  and  I  quote  a  passage 
which  rrofessor  Poynting  has  discov- 
ered in  his  collected  posthumous  works, 
and  kindly  copied  out  for  me: — 

"As  for  matter,  that  I  conceive  in  its 
essence  to  be  immutable,  and  its  es- 
sence being  expat iation  determinate,  it 


cannot  be  altered  in  its  quantity, 
either  by  condensation  or  rarefaction; 
that  is,  there  cannot  be  more  or  less 
of  that  power  or  reality,  whatever  it 
be,  within  the  same  expatiation  or  con- 
tent; but  every  equal  expatiation  con- 
tains, is  filled,  or  is  an  equal  quantity 
of  materia;  and  the  densest  or  heaviest, 
or  most  powerful  body  in  the  world, 
contains  no  more  materia  than  that 
which  we  conceive  to  be  the  rarest, 
tMnnest,  lightest,  or  least  powerful 
body  of  all;  as  gold,  for  instance,  and 
(Ether,  or  the  substance  that  fills  the 
cavity  of  an  exhausted  vessel,  or  cav- 
ity of  the  glass  of  a  barometer  above 
the  quicksilver.  Nay,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards prove,  this  cavity  is  more  fall* 
or  a  more  dense  body  of  aether,  in  the 
common  sense  or  acceptation  of  the 
word  than  gold  is  of  gold,  bulk  for 
bulk;  and  that  because  the  one,  vis., 
the  mass  of  aether  is  all  aether:  bat  the 
mass  of  gold,  which  we  conceive,  is  not 
all  gold;  but  there  is  an  inter-mixture, 
and  that  vastly  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  of  aether  with  it;  so  that  va- 
cuity, as  it  is  commonly  thought,  or 
erroneously  supposed,  is  a  more  dense 
body  than  the  gold  as  gold.  But  if  we 
consider  the  whole  content  of  the  one 
with  that  of  the  other,  within  the  same 
or  equal  quantity  of  expatiation,  then 
are  they  both  equally  containing  the 
materia  or  body.Mi 

Newton's  contemporaries  do  not 
shine  in  facility  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, as  he  himself  did,  but  Pro- 
fessor Poynting  interprets  the  above 
singular  attempt  at  utterance  thus:— 
"All  space  is  filled  with  equally  dense 
materia.  Gold  fills  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  space  assigned  to  it,  and  yet 
has  a  big  mass.  How  much  greater 
must  be  the  total  mass  filling  that 
space!" 

The  tacit  assumption  here  made  Is 

that  the  particles  of  the  aggregate  are 

3  From  the  "  Posthumous  Works  of  Bobert 
Hooke,  M.D.,  P.B.8.,"  1706,  pp.  171-1  (MOODled 
in  "  Memoir  of  Dalton,"  hy  Angus  8mitn)r^ 
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all  composed  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous substance — practically  that 
matter  is  made  of  ether;  and  that  as- 
sumption, in  Hooke's  day,  must  have 
been  only  a  speculation.  But  it  is  the 
kind  of  speculation  which  time  is  justi- 
fying—it is  the  kind  of  truth  which  we 
all  feel  to  be  in  process  of  establish- 
ment now. 

We  do  not  depend  on  that  sort  of  ar- 
gument, however;  what  we  depend  on 
is  experimental  measure  of  the  mass, 
and  mathematical  estimate  of  the  vol- 
ume, of  the  electron.  For  calculation 
shows  that  however  the  mass  be  ac- 
counted for,  whether  electrostatically 
or  magnetically,  or  hydrodynamically, 
the  estimate  of  ratio  of  mass  to  effec- 
tive volume  can  differ  only  in  a  numer- 
ical coefficient,  and  cannot  differ  as  re- 
gards order  of  magnitude.  The  only 
way  out  of  this  conclusion  would  be 
the  discovery  that  the  negative  electron 
is  not  the  real  or  the  main  matter-unit, 
but  Is  only  a  subsidiary  ingredient, 
whereas  the  main  mass  is  the  more 

The  Contemporary  ReTlsw. 


bulky  positive  charge.  That  last  hy- 
pothesis, however,  is  at  present  too 
vague  to  be  useful.  Moreover  the  mass 
of  such  a  charge  would  in  that  case  go 
unexplained,  and  would  need  a  further 
step;  which  would  probably  land  us  in 
much  the  same  sort  of  etherial  density 
as  is  involved  in  the  estimate  which  I 
have  based  on  the  more  familiar  and 
tractable  negative  electron. 

It  may  be  said,  why  assume  any 
finite  density  for  the  ether  at  all? 
Why  not  assume  that,  as  it  is  infinitely 
continuous,  so  it  is  infinitely  dense — 
whatever  that  may  mean — and  that  all 
its  properties  are  infinite? 

This  might  be  possible  were  it  not 
for  the  velocity  of  light  By  transmit- 
ting waves  at  a  finite  and  measurable 
speed,  the  ether  has  given  itself  away, 
and  has  let  in  all  the  possibilities  of 
calculation  and  numerical  statement 
Its  properties  are  thereby  exhibited  as 
essentially  finite — however  infinite  the 
whole  extent  of  it  may  turn  out  to  be. 


THE  HEROIC  IDEAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  EPIC* 


The  books  whose  titles  stand  below 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  most  im- 
portant work  that  has  been  done  on 
the  medieval  French  epic.  A  complete 
bibliography  of  the  subject  would  con- 
tain many  hundred  titles  of  books  and 
of  special  articles  by  French,  German, 
and  Italian  scholars  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  subject  since  1820. 
These  scholars,  however,  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  the  question  of  origins,  and 
with  the  critical  analysis  of  the  texts 
and  variants,  rather  than  with  the  lit- 
erary and  social  interest  of  these  old 

•1.  "Histoire  poltlqne  de  Charlemagne." 
By  Gaston  Paris.  First  edition.  Paris:  Pranek, 
1865. 

S.  '*  Lea  Epopees  franpaises."  By  Leon  Gen- 
tler. Seoonde  edition.  Fonr  vols.  Paris: 
Soolete  CathoUqne,  1878-1894. 


poems  dealing  with  "reges  et  proelia." 
Even  in  France,  where  acquaintance 
with  medieval  literature  Is  still  an  af- 
fair of  the  savants,  Leon  Gautier  and 
Gaston  Paris  alone  have  left  any  con- 
cern to  interpret  the  noble  epic  mes- 
sage of  their  ancestors  for  Frenchmen 
of  to-day. 

If  this  ignorance  of  the  French  na- 
tional epic  may  properly  be  made  a  re- 
proach to  France,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  to  even  the  cultured  man  in  Eng- 
land and  America  the  old  French 
poems  are  practically  unknown.  There 

8.  "  Le  Origin!  dell'  Bpopea  franoese."  By 
Pio  Rajna.    Flrense:  San  son i,  1884. 

4. "  Histoire  poetiqne  des  Merovingiens." 
By  Godefroi  Knrth.    Paris,  1888. 

6.  "Epic  and  Romance."  By  W.  P.  Ker 
London:  Maomlllan,  1886. 
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are  reasons  for  this.  To  read  the  lan- 
guage of  these  poems  requires,  of 
course,  a  special  training;  further, 
many  of  the  texts  are  rare  and  accessi- 
ble only  in  large  libraries;  and  finally, 
the  Breton  romances  of  adventure,  in 
their  Old  French  form,  have  absorbed 
all  the  attention  which  our  literary 
men  have  devoted  to  medieval  French 
literature.  We  are  not  complaining 
that  it  should  be  the  case;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  popularity  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  his  Round  Table  have 
definitely  triumphed  over  Charlemagne 
and  his  Twelve  Peers.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "Song  of  Roland,"  the 
poems  themselves  have  not  been  trans- 
lated, nor  has  their  message  been  in- 
terpreted to  the  modern  world.  To  all 
but  the  scholar  an  enormous  collection 
of  documents  bearing  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  modern  ideals  has  thus  re- 
mained sealed. 

It  is  time,  then,  for  a  statement  of 
the  value  of  the  French  epic.  One 
might  have  hoped  to  find  such  a  state- 
ment developed  in  Professor  W.  P. 
Ker's  admirable  volume  of  studies  en- 
title^ "Epic  and  Romance."  One 
might  wish  that  in  a  study  begun  upon 
such  broad  lines  the  author  had  not  de- 
voted so  much  space  to  the  sagas— 
which,  as  he  concludes,  "have  had  no 
influence"— at  the  expense  of  the  chan- 
sons de  geste,  which  "belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  those  great  schools  of  literature 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries from  which  all  modern  Imagina- 
tions in  prose  and  rhyme  are  des- 
cended." But  though  the  chansons  de 
geste  were  contemporary  with  the 
twelfth  century  school  of  romantic 
poetry  in  France,  they  have  no  logical 
connection  with  it,  nor  have  they  had 
any  share  in  the  popularity  accorded  to 
medieval  romantic  poetry  by  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  fact  is  that  the 
value  of  the  so-called  French  epic  is 
rather  historical  than  literary.  Hence, 
while     modern     critics     have     rightly 


searched  the  contemporary  romances  of 
adventure  for  the  origins  of  the  mod- 
ern novel,  the  historical  epic  poems 
have  been  comparatively  neglected.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  historian  of  the 
period  in  question  delves  among  the 
Latin  charters  and  chronicles  of  the 
time  rather  than  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  French  epic  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen  between  two  stools;  it  has 
been  neglected  by  the  historians  of  so- 
ciety even  more  than  by  the  historians 
of  literature.  Its  message  has  not  been 
sought  for  nor  discovered.  In  common 
with  other  remains  of  medieval  litera- 
ture in  the  vulgar  tongues,  the  French 
epic  has  been  staked  out  as  the  private 
domain  of  the  philologists. 

In  these  days  of  ancestral  research  it 
is  fitting  to  pay  our  tardy  respects  to 
our  French  ancestors,  and  to  see  what 
messages  of  enduring  import  they  have 
left  to  us  from  the  days  of  feudal 
struggle  and  strife.  Can  we,  by 
searching,  find  some  modern  note  in 
these  old  poems  which  will  bring  us 
and  them  into  sympathetic  touch? 

Some  three  or  four  score  French  epic 
poems  have  been  preserved  in  a  com- 
plete form,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
score  or  two  of  fragmentary  or  mu- 
tilated poems  which  have  not  yet  been 
published.  The  complete  poems  em- 
brace from  two  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
vand  verses,  of  ten  or  twelve  syllables 
each,  arranged  in  assonance.  As  their 
name  implies,  they  are  songs  of  deed— 
chansons  de  geste.  They  pretend  to  be 
historical  accounts  of  national  and  feu- 
dal events  which  happened  during  the 
reigns  of  Charlemange  and  of  his  im- 
mediate successors.  Following  Gaston 
Paris,  we  may  sufficiently  characterise 
their  historical  reliability  by  calling 
them  "poetical  history."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  no  specimens  of  the 
primitive  French  epic,  founded  as  it 
must  have  been  upon,  heroic  ballads 
sung    by    the    contemporaries   of   the 
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Carolingian  monarchs.  The  "Song  of 
Roland,"  dating  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, is  universally  held  to  be  the  ear- 
liest and  worthiest  example  extant  of 
what  the  French  national  epic  must 
have  sometime  been.  Even  the  "Ro- 
land" is  visibly  modernized  to  suit  the 
naive  taste  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Composed  during  a  period  which,  of  all 
others  before  the  Renaissance,  was 
pregnant  with  political,  social,  and  lit- 
erary changes,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  later  poems  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  should  reflect  in  some 
degree  the  momentous  evolution  of  the 
times.  For  to  say  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  spirit  between  a  version  of 
the  eleventh  and  a  version  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  would  be  untrue.  Yet 
the  French  epic  was  a  conservative 
genre,  and  always  remained  faithful  to 
the  traditional  material.  It  was  cor* 
rupted,  but  never  assimilated,  by  the 
more  frivolous  matiere  de  Bretagne— 
the  poetic  tissue  of  that  seductive 
young  Celtic  muse  who  so  quickly  cap- 
tivated the  new  chivalry  of  France. 
The  popular  poets,  these  anonymous 
troweres,  who  cast  the  poems  In  their 
present  shape,  have  in  reality  left  us 
a  picture  of  the  humanity  and  the  ideals 
of  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  cen- 
turies. They  never  weary  of  proclaim- 
ing that  their  stories  are  true,  re- 
proaching certain  of  their  contempora- 
ries who  delight  in  romances  of  adven- 
ture which  are  fantastic  and  false. 
Their  claim  of  veracity  is  justified  by 
their  works,  but  not  in  the  sense  they 
intended.  They  affected  to  believe  that 
they  were  telling  the  truth  about 
Charlemagne  and  his  great  vassals 
whom  they  had  not  seen;  in  reality, 
they  have  left  us,  all  unconsciously, 
the  true  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  their 
own  times  which  they  had  seen. 

Nowhere,  then,  better  than  in  the 
chansons  de  geste  can  we  find  a  vast 
body  of  material  wherein  to  study 
the    medieval    standards    and    ideals 


of  what  Montaigne  has  called  the 
"Average  man."  Our  hero  is  the 
average  man  of  the  earlier  crusades,  a 
contemporary  of  those  Normans  who 
were  carrying  into  England  the  best 
features  of  European  civilization. 

When  a  student  of  the  French  epic* 
considers  what  is  most  worth  saying 
concerning  the  vast  quantity  of  mate- 
rial to  which  reference  has  been  made 
he  must  reject  several  methods  of 
treatment.  Our  subject  must  be  care- 
fully defined.  We  want  to  get  at  the 
spirit  of  these  poems.  We  must,  then, 
leave  out  of  consideration  their  literary 
value,  the  question  of  their  authorship, 
their  philological  value,  and  their  his- 
torical accuracy  as  chronicles  of  the 
events  which  they  pretend  to  narrate. 
So  much,  at  the  outset,  is  beside  our 
present  purpose.  The  material  is  thus 
greatly  circumscribed.  Even  so,  suffi- 
cient documentary  proof  remains  to  es- 
tablish our  ethical  connection  with  our 
Norman  ancestors  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  moment  when  medieval  civil- 
ization reached  its  highest  point.  Our 
purpose  is  to  show  that  the  chansons 
de  geste  of  seven  centuries  ago  give  ex- 
pression to  the  ethical  standards  of  con- 
duct under  which  we  live  to-day,  that 
the  Frenchman  of  the  early  twelfth 
century,  more  nearly  than  any  other 
epic  character,  foreshadows  in  his  fun- 
damental traits  the  Christian  gentle- 
man of  our  own  day. 

In  the  first  place,  the  characters  in 
the  chansons  de  geste  are  all  human  be- 
ings, men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood 
like  ourselves,  tried  by  the  same  temp- 
tations, and  victorious  over  sin  through 
the  same  faith.  From  the  standpoint 
of  human  interest  this  fact  is  of  vast 
importance.  In  the  French  epic  there 
are  no  gods,  no  spirits,  no  fairies,  no' 
monsters,  no  un  human  dramatis  personal 
of  any  kind.  This  means  that,  unlike 
the  Homeric  poems,  the  French  epic 
presents  no  complicated  aristocracy  of 
immortals  who  take  sides  and  hasten 
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to  the  aid  of  their  human  favorites 
with  unsportsmanlike  participation  in 
the  fray.  Surely  the  god  of  Charle- 
magne could  have  stepped  in  and  saved 
Roland  at  Roncesvalles  and  Vivien  at 
Aliscans  against  the  pagan  hosts  of  Ma- 
hom.  But  there  is  no  deus  ex  machina 
here.  Events  take  their  course.  First 
treachery,  then  carelessness  and  fool- 
hardiness  have  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences. Roland  is  overwhelmed  and 
dies  gloriously— the  great  tragic  death 
of  medieval  literature.  So  it  is  every- 
where; the  marvellous  is  practically 
eliminated.  We  do  not  recollect  any 
case  where  deserved  punishment  is 
averted  by  divine  interference.  To  be 
sure  God  is  always  felt  to  be  on  the 
side  of  Charlemagne  and  the  French  in 
the  great  religious  strife  with  the  Sara- 
cens; but,  in  the  long  run,  defeat 
comes  to  the  Christians  quite  as  often 
as  victory.  The  path  to  success  is  lit- 
tered with  failures  in  the  epic  as  in 
man's  daily  experience.  There  is  no 
monopoly  of  success,  no  subsidized  di- 
vine aid  which  guarantees  against  the 
wages  of  sin  and  folly. 

The  essential  humanity  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  chansons  de  geste  further 
differentiates  all  these  poems  from  the 
contemporary  romances  of  the  Breton 
cycle  and  from  the  later  Italian  court 
epic.  In  the  Italian  court  epic  we  are 
at  once  transported  to  a  fairyland 
where  anything  is  possible.  An  air  of 
enchantment  hangs  over  all  the  contes- 
tants. Personally,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  feel  that  it  was  quite  fair.  A 
hero  who  can  disappear  through  the 
air  when  the  fight  becomes  too  hot,  or. 
who  can  anoint  himself  with  some 
health-giving  salve,  is  like  the  man 
with  bullet-proof  armor  in  modern 
warfare.  He  is  interesting  for  a  mo- 
ment as  a  novelty,  but  one  soon  feels 
that  he  is  not  playing  fair.  The  French 
epic  hero  has  to  stay  on  the  ground 
and  trust  to  his  own  good  sword  and 
horse.     If    his    opponent    is    too    much 


for  him  there  is  no  fairy  at  his  beck 
and  call,  no  spiritualistic  disappear- 
ance possible;  he  must  commend  his 
soul  to  God  and  die. 

There  is  also  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  epic  poems  and  the  contem- 
porary romances  of  adventure :  the  epic 
not  only  puts  into  play  real  men,  but  it 
shows    them    engaged    in    real    work. 
They   have  not  the  leisure  to  search 
for  such   an   illusive  treasure  as   the 
Holy  Grail,  or  to  serve  as  professional 
agents  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty 
and  vice.    They  are  far  too  busy  to  go 
on  spiritual  quests,  to  fight  at  tourna- 
ments, or  to  scour  the  lands  and  seas 
in  search  of  adventure.      The  French 
epic  poems  present  a  society  at  war, 
primarily    against    the   Saracens,    and 
secondarily,  in  the  intervals  of  repose 
from     this    congenial    task,     at    war 
against  itself.  One  gets  the  impression 
from  the  romans  d' a  venture  that,  des- 
pite Arthur's  vigilance,    there    was    in 
certain  quarters  a  good  deal  of  leisure 
of  a  very  unedifying  sort.    Happily  the 
characters  in  the  heroic  poetry  are  kept 
busy,  and  thus  avoid  the  effeminacy 
and  corruption  that  one  feels  at  times 
in   the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
While  the  romances  of  adventure  de- 
pict the  age  of  chivalry  in  artificial  and 
seductive  colors,  these  poems  are  never- 
theless   effete,    the    conventional    re- 
sponse to  the  literary  taste  of  a  refined 
aristocracy.    We  claim  for  our  rugged 
epic   poems  a   truth   and   vigor   which 
leave   them    many    faults,    but   which 
give  them  that  earnestness  and  moral 
virility   which  cannot  be  taken  from 
them.    The  life  of  these  feudal  heroes, 
so  much  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  race 
than   the  irresponsible  wanderings  of 
the  romantic  chevaliers,  appeals  to  us 
the  more  because  it  was  a  life  of  neces- 
sary action.    Society  Is  depicted  in  the 
epic  poems  as  it  was,  not  as  it  would 
like  to  be. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  characters  in  the 
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-sons  de  geste  and  of  the  human  inter- 
est which  Is  aroused  by  their  activities. 
They  are  not  supernatural  heroes.  In- 
deed, they  are  not,  with  rare  exceptions, 
heroes  at  all.  They  are  heroes,  as  are 
those  of  our  own  day,  simply  because 
they  are  men  and  have  high  Ideals.  We 
■come  now  to  the  really  essential  trait 
which  puts  the  French  epic  Into  a  class 
by  itself  as  a  national  epic:  it  is  a 
Christian  epic.  These  heroes  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking  were  all  Chris- 
tians, fighting  in  most  cases  for  a 
purely  religious  cause  and  living  under 
the  dictates  of  an  advanced  system  of 
Christian  ethics.  This  fact  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes our  poems  not  only  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  but  from  all  those  pop- 
ular epics  which  are  of  pagan  origin 
and  inspiration.  The  medieval  Christi- 
anity behind  the  French  epic  entails,  to 
be  sure,  an  absence  of  mythological 
personages,  a  lack  of  exotic  flavor,  of 
unhampered  imagination,  of  mysterious 
charm,  of  literary  finish  and  artistic 
perfection.  All  this  is  granted.  But 
with  the  simple,  rudely  sketched  me- 
dieval Christians  of  the  French  epic 
we  recognize  our  relationship  as  with 
no  other  characters  in  all  epic  litera- 
ture. They  lived  under  the  same  reli- 
gious and  ethical  system  as  ourselves. 
They  were  neither  gods  nor  saints,  but 
Average  men  with  high  ideals. 

After  comparing  other  forms  of  me- 
dieval French  literature,  one  may  af- 
firm that  the  religion  shadowed  forth 
In  the  chatisons  de  geste  Is  the  religion 
of  the  average  crusader.  A  great 
quantity  of  the  literature  which  has 
survived  from  the  feudal  age  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  is  avowedly  and.  as  it 
were,  professionally  religious;  there 
are,  for  instance,  the  mysteries,  the 
miracles,  and  the  saints*  lives.  These 
are  all  didatic  fjenres,  written  in  most 
cases  by  clerks  who  held  up  an  Ideal 
of  worldly  self-sacrifice  and  asceticism 
which  rarely  could  have  been  aimed  at 
or  attained  by  the  average  man.    The 


chansons  de  geste,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  us  simply  the  sturdy  faith  of  the 
Christian  warrior,  and  narrate  the 
works  accomplished  by  that  faith.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  point  out  the  salient 
features  in  the  code  of  a  medieval 
French  warrior.  We  shall  show  the 
average  warrior  as  he  was  before  the 
refined  subtleties  of  Provencal  and 
chivalric  poets  had  changed  him  into  a 
knight  engaged  solely  In  woman  ser- 
vice. 

The  foremost  and  most  constant  ele- 
ment in  the  hero's  character  is  his 
trust  in  God.  This  trust  Is  unwaver- 
ing; it  Is  availing  under  all  circum- 
stances; it  invites  to  bold  undertaklugs 
and  it  comforts  in  adversity.  A  few 
quotations  from  the  poems  themselves 
will  serve  to  show  that  the  heroes  had 
a  working  faith.  When  Aymeri  offers 
to  guard  his  city  of  Narbonue  for 
Charles,  the  Emperor  reminds  him 
that  he  is  poor  and  will  need  money. 
But  Aymeri  replies  with  a  practical 
trust: 

Is  not  God  above  in  His  Heaven,  who 
is  powerful  for  ever  without  end?  I 
believe  in  Him  unfeignedly  that  He 
will  aid  me,  and  that  right  early. 
(Aymeri  de  Narbonne,  762-765.) 

When  the  hero,  Gaydon,  is  about  to  en- 
gage in  single  battle  with  the  traitor 
Thiebaut,  Riol  comforts  Gaydon  with 
this  assurance: 

I  know  of  a  truth  that  you  will  defeat 
Thiebaut  because  God  and  the  right 
will  be  on  your  side.     (Gaydon,  p.  28.) 

Again,  when  Guibert  is  restored  to  his 
baptized  Saracen  bride,  Agaiete,  she 
betrays  her  natural  anxiety  for  their 
future.  But  Guibert  comforts  his  so- 
licitous spouse  with  the  confident 
words: 

Lady,  that  is  in  God's  hands.  (Prise  de 
Cordres,  2529.) 

More  mystic  is  the  faith  of  the  thor- 
oughly   religious   Naimon    who,    when 
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hard  pressed  by  the  Saracens,  assures 
his  men: 

In  Paradise  the  Lord  God  awaits  us. 
I  hear  the  angels,  who  are  round  about 
us  and  waiting  for  our  souls.  (Aquln, 
1573-1575.) 

So  at  Roncesvalles,  at  the  moment  of 
the  supreme  struggle,  the  fighting 
Bishop  Turpin  blesses  his  men  and  tells 
them: 

If  you  die  you  will  be  holy  martyrs 
and  will  have  places  in  Paradise.  (Ro- 
land, 1134,  1135.) 

Thus,  everywhere  faith  in  the  God 
of  battles  urges  on  the  Christian  war- 
rior to  do  his  best  and  die  in  the 
struggle.  Yet  there  is  no  divine  inter- 
position, no  infraction  of  natural 
laws.  Without  exception  the  French 
leaders  are  men  of  prayer.  They  pray, 
not  in  expectation  of  a  miracle,  but  to 
voice  the  "soul's  sincere  desire."  Not 
only  in  times  of  sorrow  and  heaviness, 
but  in  the  flush  of  excitement  of  per- 
sonal combat,  the  hero  takes  time  to 
pray  and  to  partake  of  Communion. 
These  prayers  and  ceremonies  of 
Communion  are  recorded  with  touch- 
ing simplicity.  They  show  how  bound 
up  was  the  hero's  faith  in  a  God  who 
compassed  him  about  and  who  was  a 
very  present  help.  To  strive  for  this 
God,  to  fight  in  the  defence  of  His 
righteous  cause  against  the  Infidels,  is 
the  primary  motive  of  the  action  In  the 
majority  of  the  chunsons  de  geate  which 
have  been  preserved.  The  French  epic 
shows  mankind  believing  in  a  personal 
God  of  infinite  power,  whose  aid  may 
be  invoked  in  any  righteous  cause. 
For  such  a  God  the  average  warrior 
would  cheerfully  lay  down  his  life.  No 
other  faith  can  account  for  such  an  un- 
paralleled enterprise  as  the  Crusades. 

Next  to  his  unwavering  faith,  the 
most  notable  trait  of  the  feudal  hero, 
as  depicted  in  our  i>oeins,  is  his  loyalty. 
This    essentially    feudal    characteristic 


is  the  basis  of  dealings  between  men. 
Under  the  feudal  regime  loyalty  was 
hardly  a  virtue;  to  keep  faith  was  a 
necessity.  The  moment  that  faith  was 
broken  between  lord  and  vassal  the 
chain  of  social  and  political  relation- 
ship was  interrupted.  It  was  as  if 
credit  should  cease  in  modern  business 
methods.  But  it  Is  of  something  more 
than  an  unsentimental  conformity  with 
a  social  modus  vivendi  that  we  are 
thinking.  It  is  of  a  type  of  loyalty 
which  was  profoundly  sentimental,  and 
which  was  far  too  noble  to  be  prac- 
tised for  revenue  only.  Indeed  there  is 
no  more  frequently  recurring  verse 
than  this:  "A  man  finds  out  his  friend 
in  time  of  need."  The  commonest 
form  of  loyalty  was,  of  course,  that 
shown  by  the  warrior  to  his  king  or 
overlord.  The  "Roland"  is  full  of  such 
expressions  of  unflinching  loyalty.  Just 
before  the  battle  Roland  says  to 
Oliver: 

It  is  right  for  us  to  be  here  for  our 
King's  sake.  For  his  lord  a  man  ought 
to  suffer  distress,  and  endure  great 
heat  and  cold,  and,  if  need  be,  lose  his 
skin  and  his  hair.    (Roland,  1009-1012.) 

The  translation  is  literal,  and  the  last 
detail  leaves  little  doubt  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  self-sacrifice.  Turpin 
more  briefly  states  the  same  creed: 

My  lords,  Charles  has  left  us  here. 
For  our  King's  sake  we  must  die  like 
men.    (Roland,  1127-1129.) 

Upon  another  occasion  Fierabras  re- 
fuses to  avoid  danger  with  the  asser- 
tion: 

He  who  forsakes  his  lord  has  no  right 
to  open  his  mouth.  Because  I  see  the 
French  turning  in  flight,  if  I  should  do 
the  same  where  then  could  any  trust 
be  placed?  It  is  in  times  of  stress 
that  one  can  test  his  friend.  (Fierab- 
ras, pp.  7,  8.) 

The  whole  code  of  personal  loyalty  be- 
tween vassal  and  lord  is  most  beantl- 
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fully  imaged  forth  by  that  grand  old 
hero  Guillaume  d'Orange: 

Cursed  be  the  tree  planted,  in  the  vine- 
yard which  gives  in  summer  no  shade 
to  its  master.  (Les  Enfances  Vivien, 
335,  336.) 

The  kind  of  loyalty  which  has  just 
been  described  was  probably  the  most 
natural  expression  of  the  trait  to  the 
Medieval  Frenchman  because  it  was 
the  key-stone  of  the  system  under 
which  he  lived.  Treachery  was  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  feudalism,  to  be 
wiped  out  only  by  death.  But  along- 
side of  this  political  loyalty  stood  an- 
other, still  more  admirable  and  more 
modern  in  tone.  It  was  loyalty  between 
sworn  friends— oompagnons  as  they 
were  called  In  the  language  of  the  pe- 
riod. This  comradeship  was  a  volun- 
tary relation,  into  which  two  men  en- 
tered. Such  relationship  is  not  with- 
out precedent  in  classic  literature;  but 
here  we  find  it  hallowed  by  the  bonds 
of  Christian  brotherhood.  Roland  and 
Oliver  are,  of  course,  the  names  which 
will  occur  to  everyone  in  this  connec- 
tion. But  there  are  other  examples  of 
this  voluntary  and  utterly  uncalled-for 
fraternity.  We  intentionally  choose 
the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
brotherly  love  between  friends  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  In  the  poem 
of  "Amis  et  Am  lies"  Amile  discovers 
that  only  by  a  bath  in  the  blood  of 
his  two  sons  can  his  friend  Ami  l>e 
cured  of  the  dire  disease  with  which 
he  is  smitten.  He  instinctively  recoils 
from  resorting  to  such  a  remedy.  It  is 
the  heart-breaking  sacrifice  of  a 
father's  love  to  the  duty  of  friendship. 
Amile  consents,  in  these  words  of  un- 
wavering steadfastness,  to  perform  his 
duty  toward  his  friend: 

In  order  that  you  may  gain  your  health 
I  would  do  anything,  I  say  it  without 
reserve.  For  it  is  in  time  of  need  that 
one  can  test  who  is  his  friend  and  who 
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it  is  that  really  loves  him.  (Amis  et 
Amiles,  2854-2857.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  the  editor  of 
the  poem  in  accord  with  our  convic- 
tion that  "the  moral  of  the  story  is 
that  loyalty  between  friends,  even  to 
the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  life,  is  well 
pleasing  to  God."  Note  that  there  is 
no  asceticism  or  romance  in  this  sac- 
rifice. Saints  and  martyrs  are  common 
enough  in  medieval  literature  who  are 
willing  to  lose  their  own  life  here  be- 
low in  order  to  find  again  their  own 
life  in  a  better  world;  and  knights 
a-plenty  there  are  of  those  of  the 
Round  Table  who  will  risk  their  life 
for  a  lorn  lady  in  distress  or  for  the 
more  futile  bauble  of  victory  in  a 
tourney.  But  here  we  are  dealing  with 
an  average  father,  who  surrenders  his 
own  sons  to  heal  a  friend.  No  further 
insistence  upon  the  medieval  concep- 
tion of  heroism  is  necessary.  It  begins 
to  appear  that  the  medieval  French- 
man not  only  knew  what  was  an  avail- 
ing faith  In  God;  he  had  also  a  very 
clear  conception  of  a  fundamental  re- 
lationship in  modern  society— "friend- 
ship, the  master-passion." 

No  more  Incumbent  upon  the  hero  is 
It  to  possess  faith  and  practise  loyalty 
than  to  preserve  his  own  fair  name  un- 
tarnished. Here  we  touch  upon  the 
great  medieval  sentiment  of  personal 
honor.  It  is  not  a  peculiarly  Christian 
sentiment,  nor  is  it  exclusively  mani- 
fested in  French  literature.  It  was 
common  to  European  chivalry,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  its  essen- 
tial traits  as  a  precious  heritage  from 
our  medieval  ancestors.  A  study  of 
medieval  literature  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  "honor"  was  writ  large  as  the 
first  article  in  the  medieval  code  of 
ethics.  It  was  the  first  sentiment  to 
be  Instilled  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
warrior  by  the  society  which  sur- 
rounded him.  All  his  later  education 
and  experiences  only  deepened  the  con- 
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viction  that  all  could  pardonably  be 
lost  save  honor.  When  we  remember 
that  to  many  men  of  our  own  day 
honor  is  their  only  religion.  It  is  worth 
while  to  enquire  the  value  which  the 
Middle  Age  put  upon  a  sentiment 
which  was  destined  to  play  such  a  part 
in  safeguarding  modern  institutions. 
We  may  find  that  there  was  a  little 
too  much  conceit,  a  little  too  much 
pride  in  this  jealousy  of  honor;  but  we 
must  admit  that  the  influence  was  thor- 
oughly wholesome  in  a  time  of  great 
license,  and  that  the  medieval  cult  of 
honor  made  possible  the  modern  gen- 
tleman. 

To  guard  one's  honor  evidently  meant 
originally  to  keep  one's  reputation  un- 
spotted from  the  charge  of  cowardice. 
To  be  brave  was  the  prime  virtue  in  an 
age  when  fighting  was  a  business.  To 
be  pointed  at  as  a  coward  was  the 
greatest  humiliation  man  could  receive. 
Better  die  a  thousand  times  than  sur- 
vive to  be  ridiculed  in  mocking  verse 
as  a  coward.  That  this  solicitude  for 
reputation  was  a  potent  incentive  to 
physical  and  moral  courage  will  be 
made  evident  by  the  following  pas- 
sages. Roland,  speaking  with  Oliver 
just  before  the  battle,  reminds  him: 

Now  let  each  see  to  it  that  he  deal 
valiant  blows,  so  that  no  mocking  song 
may  be  sung  about  him.  The  Pagans 
are  in  the  wrong  and  the  Christians 
are  in  the  right.  A  bad  example  shall 
never  be  given  by  me.  (Roland,  1013- 
1016.) 

When  urged  to  sound  his  horn,  the 
same  Roland  refuses: 

God  grant  that  my  family  may  never 
be  ashamed  for  me,  and  that  fair 
France  may  never  fall  into  opprobrium. 
(Roland,  1062-1064.) 

Still  more  vigorous  is  the  declaration 
of  one  who  rises  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness to  fight: 

I  should  rather  eat  my  precious  steed 
than  that  any  evil  counsel  should  pro- 


ceed from  my  mouth.  (Garin  le  Lone- 
rain,  i,  279.) 

We  may  note,  finally,  the  defiance 
hurled  back  from  the  walls  by  a  proud 
vassal  who  has  been  summoned  to  sur- 
render his  castle: 

In  vain  you  address  me.  For  if  I 
had  one  foot  in  Paradise  and  the  other 
in  my  castle  of  Naisil,  I  would  draw 
back  the  foot  from  Paradise  and  fix  It 
in  the  castle  of  NaislL  (Garin  de  Lo- 
herain,  1,  232.) 

There  was  and  there  is  nothing  more 
appealing  than  bravery.  Doubtless  it 
has  always  been  a  quality  which 
found  favor  in  men's  eyes.  In  onr  day 
we  place  moral  courage  above  physical 
bravery  because  we  are  seldom  called 
upon  to  defend  our  position  by  force  of 
arms.  The  great  victories  nowadays 
are  the  moral  victories.  But  in  the 
Middle  Age  the  common  method  of 
maintaining  one's  rights,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  was  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Hence  physical  bravery  was  a 
necessity.  In  that  society  a  fight  was 
the  recognized  sequel  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  right  The  next  best  thing  to 
winning  was  to  die  bravely.  Arbitra- 
tion had  no  place.  Consequently  ven- 
geance and  retribution  followed  close 
upon  insult  and  injury.  Frightful 
cruelty  followed  as  the  instrument  of 
vengeance,  as  always  in  more  primitive 
societies,  showing  us  that  the  charity 
which  "suffereth  long  and  is  kind"  was 
an  unknown  virtue  to  the  average 
man.  Love  to  all  men  will  perhaps  be 
the  last  lesson  in  the  Christian  code 
to  be  learned  by  poor  humanity. 

We  have  now  a  sufficient  outline  of 
the  character  of  a  medieval  French 
warrior.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  a 
practical  faith,  that  he  was  loyal  to  his 
friends,  and  that  he  was  a  jealous 
guardian  of  his  personal  and  family 
honor.  The  traits  we  have  noticed  do 
very  well  for  a  fighting  man,  flg*»«ng 
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In  the  defence  of  a  just  cause.  But  per- 
haps it  will  seem  that  the  portrait  Is 
Incomplete.  Was  there  nothing  but 
fighting  in  the  life  of  an  average  man? 
We  should  like  to  know  what  our  hero 
would  do  under  other  circumstances. 
Without  indulging  in  a  lengthy  exposi- 
tion it  is  possible  to  fill  in  some  of  the 
missing  details  by  reference  to  the 
later  chansons  de  geste.  Here,  as  has 
been  said  before,  we  shall  find  that  our 
hero  has  been  somewhat  affected  by 
the  growing  popularity  in  literature  of 
knight-errantry  and  woman  service. 
He  is  more  elegant,  refined  and  self- 
conscious.  But  his  business  is  still  the 
same  as  of  old— fighting  the  enemies 
of  his  God  and  all  traitors.  Herein  lies 
the  ineffaceable  distinction  between 
the  epic  hero  and  the  adventurous  chev- 
alier: the  former  fought  because  he 
had  to  do  so,  and  because  It  was  his 
business;  the  latter  fought  occasion- 
ally, for  pleasure,  because  no  gentle- 
man's reputation  was  good  otherwise. 
The  chevalier  was  a  dilettante,  fighting 
at  tournaments  for  prizes;  the  epic 
hero  fought  to  defend  his  country,  his 
family,  or  his  God.  However,  we 
shall  see  now  how  the  later  poems 
reflect  the  refinement  that  passed 
into  feudal  society  In  the  twelfth 
century. 

Upon  the  departure  of  a  young  war- 
rior from  his  father's  house  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  his  parents  to  give  him 
some  sage  directions  for  his  guidance 
In  the  larger  world  into  which  he  was 
about  to  enter.  These  pieces  of  advice 
were  called  chastisements  or  enseignc- 
ments,  and  contain  the  details  we  need 
to  complete  our  conception  of  the  so- 
cial code  of  a  gentleman.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  Laertes  by  Polonius  in 
"Hamlet,"  I,  Hi,  are  a  medieval  sur- 
vival, and  offer  an  interesting  parallel 
with  the  following  enscigncmetits.  In  a 
late  poem  the  mother  of  Huon  de  Bor- 
deaux dismisses  him  and  his  brother 
with  this  counsel: 


My  boys,  you  are  going  to  court  I 
beg  that  you  will  give  no  heed  to 
wicked  flatterers.  Make  friends  with 
the  best  men.  Remember  to  go  to 
church  and  to  show  reverence  and 
honor  for  the  clergy.  Give  gladly  to 
the  poor.  Be  courteous  and  generous. 
So  shall  you  be  loved  and  held  the 
more  dear.    (Huon  de  Bordeaux,  p.  18.) 

More  detailed  is  this  extract  from  the 
advice  given  to  young  Aiol  by  his 
father: 

My  son.  don't  play  chess  or  checkers. 
.  .  .  Don't  make  love  to  another  man's 
wife,  for  that  Is  a  sin  displeasing  to 
God:  if  she  loves  you,  let  her  alone. 
And  take  good  care  not  to  get  drunk, 
for  know  well  that  drunkenness  is 
vile.  If  you  see  an  honest  man,  serve 
him,  and  get  up  if  you  are  sitting  down. 
Honor  ail  men,  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great.  See  to  it  that  you  mock  no 
poor  man,  for  in  doing  so  you  would 
lose  rather  than  gain.    (Aiol,  p.    165  f.) 

Continuing,  the  father  bids  his  son 
avoid  traitors,  to  eat  plenty  but  not  to 
drink  too  much,  to  care  well  for  his 
horse,  and  commends  him  thus  into 
God's  keeping. 

When  his  father  dismisses  Doon  de 
Maience  upon  a  certain  occasion  he 
gives  him  three  pages  of  practical  sug- 
gestions for  his  guidance. 

Ask  your  way  always  of  honest  people, 
but  don't  trust  a  stranger.  Every 
day  go  to  Mass  and  give  to  the  poor 
all  you  have,  for  God  will  return  it 
twofold.  Be  open-handed  with  all 
men,  for  the  more  you  give*  the  more 
honor  you  will  acquire  and  the  richer 
you  will  become.  .  .  .  Salute  every  one 
whom  you  meet,  and  If  you  owe  any 
thing  you  must  pay  it  willingly.  .  .  . 
My  son.  do  not  mix  in  your  neighbor's 
business,  nor  quarrel  with  him  in  the 
presence  of  others,  for  if  he  knows  any- 
thing against  you  he  will  tell  it,  and 
some  will  hear  it  who  will  put  you  to 
shame.  .  -  .  Honor  all  the  clergy  and 
8i>eak  to  them  politely;  but  let  them  get 
as  little  as  possible  of  your  money;  for 
the  more  they  get  of  it  the  more  ridi- 
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on  led  you  will  be.  .  .  .  And  if  you  wish 
to  save  your  honor,  do  not  become  in- 
volved in  something  about  which  you 
know  nothing,  nor  pretend  to  be  mas- 
ter of  a  subject  before  you  have 
learned  it.  And  if  you  have  a  servant, 
don't  let  him  sit  beside  you  at  table. 
.  .  .  And  when  you  have  something 
which  you  wish  to  keep  secret,  be  sure 
and  do  not  tell  it  to  your  wife  if  you 
have  one.  For  if  she  knows  it,  yon 
will  repent  of  what  you  have  done 
the  very  first  time  you  displease  her 
about  anything.  .  .  .  Above  all  else,  re- 
member this.  (Doon  de  Maience,  pp. 
7H-76.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  details  fit  in 
fairly  well  with  the  character  that  has 
been  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages. 
There  are  no  glaring  Inconsistencies. 
The  details  just  quoted  show  that  our 
hero  was  unromantic,  that  he  knew 
how  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  had 
a  working  code  of  ethics  for  his  gov- 
ernment in  even  the  most  common- 
place situations. 

It  is  time  to  review  the  results 
gained  by  this  method  of  examination. 
It  Is  a  suggestive  method  to  apply  to 
any  mass  of  popular  literature,  but 
especially  so  when  the  material  con- 
cerned is  the  popular  and  naive  expres- 
sion of  a  society  of  which  we  are  unde- 
niably the  heirs.  It  Is  further  appro- 
priate to  study  the  ideals  of  the 
dramatis  persona  in  the  chansons  de 
ffeste,  because  these  poems  delighted  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  in  their 
present  form,  a  people  who  were  the 
leaders  in  medieval  civilization.  To 
this  people  our  debt  is  incalculable. 

The  Qnarterl/  Rerltw. 


The  literary  influence  of  the  chansons 
de  gesie  is  negligible.  They  have  left 
no  direct  literary  inheritance.  The 
material  which  they  treated  has  not  re- 
appeared in  modern  dress.  They  were 
at  first  influenced  and  then  superseded, 
by  the  romances  of  adventure.  Like 
the  society  which  they  delighted,  they 
ceased  to  exist  about  1800.  Dealing  ex- 
clusively with  events,  they  are  realis- 
tic, and  hence  not  suited  to  such  a 
spiritual  treatment  as  has  been  nappily 
accorded  in  our  own  day  to  the  French 
romances  of  adventure  at  the  hands  of 
Tennyson.  Instead  of  Imagination  and 
of  artistic  finish,  they  offer  us  the  un- 
flattered  portrait  of  the  medieval  aver- 
age man — a  man  without  the  frills  of  a 
later  and  more  corrupt  society,  but  a 
good  man  and  true  withal.  Men  of 
the  type  of  Roland,  Oliver,  Nalmon, 
Ouillaume,  Vivien,  and  Ogler  are  men 
of  the  right  stripe.  Because  of  their 
hlgh-mindedness  they  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  age.  Their  character- 
istic traits  are  not  hard  to  outline,  for 
their  vices,  like  their  virtues,  were 
deep-dyed.  Above  all,  they  were  men 
of  principle,  such  as  would  be  quick 
in  our  day  to  fight  the  battle  of  right- 
eousness. They  were  faithful  allies 
and  uncompromising  opponents.  The 
French  epic  poems  bear  abundant  tes- 
timony to  the  statement  that,  for  the 
type  of  Christian  gentleman  who  quits 
himself  with  honor  in  the  stress  of  life, 
we  must  seek  the  literary  origins  In 
the  twelfth  century. 

William  Wistar  Comfort. 
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A  traveller  visiting  a  strange  land 
takes  for  granted  the  simpler  virtues. 
He  notes  with  gratitude  and  without 
surprise  the  generous  practice  of  hos- 
pitality.    He  recognizes  that  the  hus- 


band man.  patiently  toiling  on  his  farm, 
adscript™  glebcr,  holds  in  his  toil-worn 
hands  the  destiny  of  his  country.  His 
known  that  the  excellent  work  done 
In  tranquil  seclusion  by  men  of  letters 
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and  scholars  will  outlast  the  braggart 
achievements  of  well-advertised  mil- 
lionaires and  "prominent"  citizens. 
Fortunately  such  virtues  as  these  are 
the  common  inheritance  of  all  peoples. 
They  are  not  characteristic  of  this  na- 
tion or  of  that  They  belong,  like  air 
and  sunlight,  to  the  whole  civilized 
world.  And  it  is  not  by  similarities, 
but  by  differences,  that  the  traveller 
arrives  at  a  vivid  impression  of  a  for- 
eign land.  Especially  in  America  do 
the  softer  shades  and  quieter  subtle- 
ties escape  the  unaccustomed  eye. 
The  swift  energies,  the  untiring  rest- 
lessness, the  universal  haste,  obscure 
the  amenities  of  life  more  darkly  there 
than  elsewhere.  The  frank  contempt 
of  law  and  blood  which  receives  a 
daily  illustration,  must  needs  take  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  observer  than  the 
peaceful  tillage  of  the  fields  and  the 
silent  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Amer- 
ica is  unhappy  In  that  she  is  still  mak- 
ing her  history,  not  one  episode  of 
which  a  vigilant  and  lupine  press  will 
suffer  to  go  unrecorded.  Graft  and 
corruption  stalk  abroad,  public  and  un- 
ashamed. The  concentration  of  vast 
wealth  in  a  few  pockets  results,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  a  lowering  of  the  commer- 
cial code,  on  the  other,  in  a  general 
diffusion  of  poverty.  These  are  some 
of  the  traits  which  mark  America  off 
from  the  other  nations,  and  these  traits 
none  with  a  sense  of  the  picturesque 
can  ever  overlook. 

Yet  it  is  not  these  traits  which  make 
the  deepest  impression  upon  the  return- 
ing traveller.  As  he  leaves  the  shores 
of  America  he  forgets  for  the  moment 
her  love  of  money  and  of  boodle,  he 
forgets  her  superb  energy  and  hunger 
for  life,  he  forgets  the  exquisite  taste 
shown  by  the  most  delicately  refined 
of  her  citizens.  He  remembers  most 
vividly  that  he  is  saying  good-bye  to 
the  oldest  land  on  earth.  It  is  an  irony 
of  experience  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  are  wont  to  describe 


themselves  as  a  young  people.  They 
delight  to  excuse  their  extravagances 
on  the  ground  of  youth.  When  they 
grow  older  (they  tell  you)  they  will 
take  another  view  of  politics  and  of 
conduct.  And  the  truth  is  that  old 
age  long  ago  overtook  them.  America 
is  not,  never  was,  young.  She  sprang, 
ready-made,  from  the  head  of  a  Pil- 
grim Father,  the  oldest  of  God's  crea- 
tures. Being  an  old  man's  daughter, 
she  has  escaped  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  an  irresponsible  childhood.  In  the 
primitive  history  of  the  land  her  ances- 
tors took  no  part.  They  did  not  play 
with  flint-knives  and  set  up  dolmens 
where  New  York  now  stands.  They 
did  not  adorn  themselves  with  woad 
and  feathers.  The  Prince  Albert  coat 
(or  its  equivalent)  was  always  more 
appropriate  to  their  ambition.  In  vain 
you  will  search  the  United  States  for 
the  signs  of  youth.  Wherever  you 
cast  your  eye  you  will  find  the  signal 
proofs  of  an  eager,  grasping  age. 
Youth  loiters  and  is  glad,  listening  to 
the  songs  of  birds,  wondering  at  the 
flowers  which  carpet  the  meadow,  and 
recking  not  of  the  morrow.  America 
is  grave  and  in  a  hurry.  She  is  not 
content  to  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as 
they  did  in  the  golden  age.  The  one 
hope  of  her  citizens  is  to  get  to  Wall 
Street  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  they 
may  add  to  their  already  useless  hoard 
of  dollars.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
perfected  all  those  material  appliances 
which  increase  the  rapidity  and  ease 
of  life.  They  would  save  their  labor 
as  strenuously  as  they  would  add  to 
their  fortunes.  A  telephone  at  every 
bed-head  has  made  the  toll  of  letter- 
writing  superfluous.  A  thousand  In- 
genious methods  of  "transportation*' 
have  taken  away  the  necessity  of  walk- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  why  in  the 
years  to  come  hand  and  foot  should 
not  both  be  atrophied.  But  there  la 
nothing  young  in  this  sedulous  suppres- 
sion of  toiL     Youth  is  prodigal  of  time 
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and  of  itself.  Youth  boasts  of  strength 
and  prowess  to  do  great  deeds,  not  of 
skill  to  pile  millions  upon  millions,  a 
Pelion  upon  an  Ossa  of  wealth.  Nor 
in  the  vain  luxury  of  New  York  can 
we  detect  anything  save  the  signs  of 
age.  It  is  only  in  modern  America  that 
the  mad  extravagance  of  Nero's  Rome 
may  be  matched.  There,  in  truth,  the 
banquet  of  Trimalchio  might  be  pre- 
sented without  surprise  and  without 
reproach.  It  differs  from  what  are 
known  as  "freak  dinners"  only  in  the 
superiority  of  Its  invention  and  in  the 
perfection  of  its  table-talk.  In  brief, 
the  fantastic  ambition  of  a  "cottage" 
at  Newport,  as  of  Trimalchio's  villa  In 
Southern  Italy,  is  the  ambition,  not  of 
primitive,  reckless,  pleasure-loving 
youth,  but  of  an  old  age,  sated  and  cu- 
rious, which  hurries  to  decay. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  young  people  which 
cries  aloud  "too  old  at  forty!"  In  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  the  voice  of 
age  is  the  voice  of  wisdom.  It  is  for 
Nestor  that  Homer  claims  the  pro- 
foundest  respect,  and  to-day  America 
is  teaching  us,  who  are  only  too  willing 
to  learn  the  baneful  lesson,  that  knowl- 
edge and  energy  die  with  youth. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  met  an  American 
who  had  returned  from  his  first  visit 
to  Europe,  and  when  I  asked  what  was 
the  vividest  impression  he  brought 
from  thence,  he  replied:  "I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  an  old  man  like  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  doing  so  much  work." 
In  our  more  youthful  eyes  the  German 
Emperor  has  but  crossed  the  threshold 
of  life.  The  years  of  his  mature  ac- 
tivity lie  before  him,  we  believe,  like 
an  untrodden  road.  But  for  the  Amer- 
ican, worn  out  before  his  time  by  the 
weight  of  time  and  the  stress  of  af- 
fairs William  II.  already  hastens  to 
his  decline,  and  clings  to  the  reins  of 
office  with  the  febrile  courage  of  an  old 
man. 

And  all  the  while  America  is  sub- 
limely unconscious  that  her  childhood 


is  gone.  Though  with  the  hypochon- 
dria of  advancing  years  she  demands  a 
doctor  for  her  soul,  she  knows  not  from 
what  disease  she  suffers.  She  does 
not  pray  for  a  Medea  to  thrust  her  Into 
a  cauldron  of  rejuvenescence.  With 
a  bluff  optimism  she  declares  that  she 
is  still  the  youngest  of  the  nations,  and 
boasts  that  when  she  has  grown  up  to 
the  height  of  her  courage  and  activity 
she  will  make  triumphant  even  her  bold 
experiment  in  democracy.  Not  upon  her 
has  the  divine  Injunction  descended: 
IVutft  o-eavrov.  She  who  knows  so 
much  knows  not  herself.  How  should 
she,  when  she  is  composed  of  so  many 
and  so  diverse  elements?  And  lacking 
self-knowledge,  she  lacks  humor.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  she 
cannot  see  the  things  about  her  in  a 
true  proportion.  The  blithe  atmos- 
phere, clear  as  crystal,  sparkling  as 
champagne,  in  which  she  lives,  per- 
suades her  to  take  a  too  serious  and 
favorable  view  of  her  own  character. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  with  her 
optimism  she  still  treasures  the  senti- 
mentality of  her  Puritan  ancestors. 
She  is  a  true  idealist,  who  loves  noth- 
ing so  dearly  as  "great  thoughts." 
She  delights  in  the  phrases  and  aspira- 
tions which  touch  the  heart  more 
nearly  than  the  head.  Though  her 
practice  does  not  always  square  with 
her  theory,  especially  in  the  field  of 
politics,  she  is  indefatigable  in  the 
praise  of  freedom,  equality,  and  the 
other  commonplaces  of  democracy. 
The  worst  is,  that  she  cannot  laugh  at 
herself.  Her  gravity  and  sensitive- 
ness still  lie,  like  stumbling-blocks,  in 
her  path.  She  accepts  the  grim  adula- 
tion of  such  unwise  citizens  as  Mr.  Car- 
negie as  no  more  than  her  due.  If 
only  she  could  dismiss  the  flattery  of 
her  admirers  with  an  outburst  of  Gar- 
gantuan hilarity,  all  virtues  might  be 
added  unto  her.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
she  lacks  this  one  thing.  She  is  the 
home  of  humorists  and  no  humor.    ▲ 


America: 

thousand  jesters  minister  to  her  amuse- 
ment, and  she  pays  them  handsomely. 
More  jokes  are  made  within  her  bor- 
ders in  a  day  than  suffice  the  rest  of 
the  globe  for  a  year.  And  the  laughter 
which  they  provoke  is  not  spontaneous. 
You  can  hear  the  creak  of  the  machine 
as  it  goes  to  work.  Indeed,  the  ever- 
present  jester  is  a  proof  that  humor  is 
an  exotic,  which  does  not  grow  natu- 
rally on  the  soil,  and  does  not  belong 
more  Intimately  to  the  American  peo- 
ple than  did  the  cumbersome  jokes  of 
Archie  Armstrong  to  the  monarch  who 
employed  him.  The  humor  which  sim- 
plifies life,  and  detects  a  spice  of  ridi- 
cule even  in  the  operations  of  business 
and  politics,  is  rarely  found  in  Amer- 
ica. Nor  is  its  absence  remarkable. 
The  Americans  are  absorbed  from 
early  youth  to  ripe  old  age  in  the  pur- 
suit of  success.  In  whatever  path  they 
walk  they  are  determined  to  triumph. 
Sport  for  them  is  less  an  amusement 
than  a  chance  to  win,  When  they 
embark  upon  business,  as  the  most 
of  them  do,  their  ambition  is  insatiable. 
They  are  consumed  by  the  passion  of 
money-making.  The  hope  of  victory 
makes  them  despise  toil  and  renounce 
pleasure.  Gladly  will  they  deprive 
themselves  of  rest  and  lead  laborious 
lives.  The  battle  and  its  booty  are 
their  own  reward.  They  count  their 
gathered  dollars  with  the  same  pride 
wherewith  the  conquering  general 
counts  his  prisoners  of  war.  But  the 
contest  marks  their  faces  with  the 
lines  of  care,  and  leaves  them  beggared 
of  gaiety.  How  can  they  take  them- 
selves other  than  seriously  when  mil- 
lions depend  upon  their  nod?  They 
have  specialized  their  energies  to  one 
end  and  purpose — the  making  of 
money;  and  in  the  process,  as  an 
American  once  said  to  me,  they  for- 
get to  eat,  they  forget  to  live. 
More  obviously  still,  they  forget 
to  laugh.  The  comedy  of  their 
own  career  is  never  revealed  to  them. 
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Their  very  slang  displays  their  pur-  ' 
pose:  they  are  "out  for  the  stuff,"  and 
they  will  not  let  it  escape  them.  A 
kind  of  sanctity  hangs  about  money. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taken  lightly; 
it  is  no  proper  subject  for  a  jest.  And 
as  money  and  its  quest  absorb  the  best 
energies  of  America,  it  follows  that 
America  is  distinguished  by  a  high  se- 
riousness with  which  Europe  is  power- 
less to  compete.  However  far  a  pro- 
fession may  be  removed  from  the  mart, 
profit  is  its  end.  Brilliant  research, 
fortunate  achievement — these  also  are 
means,  like  buying  and  selling.  In 
scholarship,  as  in  commerce,  money  is 
still  the  measure  of  success.  Dr.  Mttn- 
sterberg,  a  well-known  professor  at 
Harvard,  has  recorded  the  opinion  of  a 
well-known  English  scholar,  which, 
with  the  doctor's  comment,  throws  a 
clearer  light  upon  the  practice  of 
America  than  a  page  of  argument. 
"America  will  not  have  first-class  schol- 
arship," said  the  Englishman,  "in  the 
sense  in  which  Germany  or  England 
has  it,  till  every  professor  in  the  lead- 
ing universities  has  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  salary,  and  the  best  schol- 
ars receive  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars.*1 Dr.  Mtinsterberg  refused  at 
first  to  accept  this  conclusion  of  the 
pessimist,  but,  says  he,  the  years  have 
convinced  him.  Scholars  must  be 
paid  generously  in  the  current  coin, 
or  they  will  not  respect  their  work. 
It  is  not  greed,  precisely,  which  drives 
the  American  along  the  road  of  money- 
getting.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  frank 
pride  in  the  spoils,  a  pride  which  is 
the  consistent  enemy  of  light-hearted- 
ness,  and  which  speedily  drives  those 
whom  it  possesses  into  a  grave  melan- 
choly. 

This,  then,  is  the  dominant  impres- 
sion which  America  gives  the  traveller 
— the  impression  of  a  serious  old  gen- 
tleman, whom  not  even  success  will 
persuade  to  laugh  at  his  own  foibles. 
And  there  is  another  quality  of  the 
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land,  of  which  the  memory  will  never 
fade.  America  is  apprehensive.  She 
has  tentacles  strong  and  far-reaching, 
like  the  tentacles  of  a  cuttle-flsh.  She 
seizes  the  imagination  as  no  other 
country  seizes  it.  If  you  stayed  long 
within  her  borders,  you  would  be  ab- 
sorbed into  her  citizenship  and  her  en- 
ergies like  the  enthusiastic  immigrant. 

Blackwood's   Magazine. 


You  would  speak  her  language  with 
a  proper  emphasis  and  becoming  ac- 
cent A  few  weeks  passed  upon  her 
soil  seem  to  give  you  the  familiarity 
of  long  use  and  custom.  "Have  I  been 
here  for  years?"  you  ask  after  a  brief 
sojourn.  "Can  it  be  possible  I  have 
ever  lived  anywhere  else?" 

Charles  Whibley. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   MAN   OF  MANY   WILES 

Slowly  and  as  if  dazed,  Janie  made 
her  way  back  down  the  slope  which 
she  had  climbed  with  such  high  hopes. 
She  dropped  her  water-bottle,  and  the 
little  that  remained  in  it  was  spilt,  but 
she  took  it  up  again  mechanically 
when  she  reached  the  ground.  There 
she  hesitated  a  moment.  Why  not 
walk  slowly  back  towards  the  camp, 
or  at  any  rate  sit  down  and  wait  to  be 
captured?  She  was  terribly  tired,  and 
the  sun's  rays,  which  seemed  to  have 
lost  none  of  their  power,  beat  upon 
her  unprotected  head. 

"It's  a  good  thing  he  wouldn't  let  me 
go  with  him,  if  walking  this  little  way 
has  knocked  me  up!"  she  said  to  her- 
self, but  as  she  said  it  she  knew  that 
it  would  have  been  very  different  if 
she  had  been  allowed  to  care  for  him 
as  in  their  earlier  wanderings  he  had 
cared  for  her.  She  could  have  kept 
up  bravely  then.  "But  I  must  go  on!" 
she  cried,  with  sudden  recollection.  "I 
have  to  lead  the  pursuit  away  from 
him,  of  course.  That  was  what  he 
was  going  to  do  for  me." 

She  turned  her  face  resolutely  down 
the  nullah,  and  dragged  herself  pain- 
fully over  the  rough  ground  for  half 
an  hour  longer.  Then  she  sat  down  to 
shake  the  loose  stones  out  of  her  dam- 
aged shoe,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  doze. 


The  sound  of  voices  roused  her,  and 
with  the  calmness  of  despair,  she 
looked  up  to  see  the  lieutenant  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  confronting  her. 
They  did  not  appear  exactly  trium- 
phant, but  though  she  could  not  flatter 
herself  they  were  sorry  for  her,  the 
reason  for  their  disappointment  eluded 
her  mind 

"Well,  mademoiselle!"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant not  unkindly;  "you  have  been 
as  unsuccessful  as  ourselves,  it  seems. 
I  think  you  will  hardly  run  away  again 
in  thin  shoes.  What  have  you  done  to 
your  water-bottle?" 

"It  dropped.  The  water  was  spilt," 
she  answered,  hardly  able  to  speak, 
and  he  called  up  one  of  his  men  and 
told  him  to  let  her  drink  from  his. 

"Now,  if  I  may  trouble  yon,  made- 
moiselle. You  will  probably  prefer  to 
put  on  your  shoe?"  as  Janie  tried  to 
stand.  She  obeyed,  and  accepted 
meekly  the  help  of  his  hand  to  rise 
stiffly  to  her  feet.  She  could  never 
afterwards  remember  much  about  that 
journey  back  to  the  camp.  At  the 
time  it  was  a  vague  phantasmagoria  of 
rocks  which  seemed  mountainous  to 
look  at  but  collapsed  like  feather-beds 
when  she  set  foot  on  them,  of  angry 
expostulations  from  the  lieutenant,  and 
frantic  clutchings  at  his  reluctant  arm. 
Somehow,  quite  unexpectedly  they 
were  in  the  camp,  and  the  wavering 
forms  of  tents  and  men  crystallised 
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into  the  figure  of  the  captain.  He 
alone  stood  still,  and  everything  else 
seemed  to  revolve  slowly  round  him. 
She  saw,  without  understanding  it,  a 
swift  glance  of  inquiry  pass  from  him 
to  the  lieutenant,  to  be  succeeded  by 
evident  disappointment. 

"And  pray,  mademoiselle,  why  did 
you  run  away?"  he  demanded  and  his 
voice  enabled  her  to  collect  her 
thoughts. 

"It  was  a  sudden  impulse,  monsieur. 
The  sentry  was  not  looking,  and  I 
started  just  as  I  was.*' 

"You  had  no  confederate — no  mes- 
sage?" 

"None,  monsieur.  Prom  whom ?" 

Everything  was  wavering  again,  and 
the  captain's  face  and  the  buttons  of 
his  uniform  were  like  pieces  of  a  Chi- 
nese puzzle. 

"You  will  be  guarded  against  such 
impulses  in  future,  mademoiselle.  I 
have  orders  to  send  you  back  to  Bala 
immediately,  and  until  you  start  you 
will  not  leave  your  tent." 

"Oh,  please,  may  I  go  and  lie  down?" 
asked  Janie  irrelevantly.  She  did  not 
know  what  answer  she  received,  but 
in  some  way  she  had  arrived  at  her 
own  tent,  and  she  had  just  strength 
enough  left  to  reach  her  bed.  "Fever, 
of  course."  was  her  last  conscious 
thought.  "It  must  have  been  the  sun. 
I  ought  to  get  some  quinine.  Burree 
will  bring  it  me  when  she  comes  back 
from  hospital." 

There  was  no  question  of  Janie's  re- 
turning to  Bala  on  the  morrow,  for  she 
was  down  with  fever,  much  to  the  per- 
turbation of  the  surgeon,  who  tried  to 
make  use  of  any  intervals  of  conscious- 
ness to  inquire  how  she  ought  to  be 
treated,  receiving  contradictory  an- 
swers which  almost  drove  him  to  de- 
spair. Prince  George  was  able  to 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject, 
and  the  patient  herself  possessed  a 
good  constitution  and  a  professional  in- 
stinct of  obedience  which  stood  her  in 


good  stead,  so  that  five  days  after  her 
attempted  escape  she  was  able  to  re- 
call its  circumstances.  One  thought 
then  tormented  her  perpetually. 

"Was  I  delirious?  Did  I  talk  much?" 
she  asked  the  surgeon,  as  lightly  as 
possible,  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
She  had  grown  so  much  accustomed 
lately  to  speaking  French  and  Hindus- 
tani that  she  might  only  too  probably 
have  used  either  unconsciously  and 
fatally. 

"A  great  deal,  but  chiefly  in  English. 
One  night  you  were  painfully  excited. 
You  asked  me  repeatedly,  'Vat  ees 
cahe  een  Frainch?' "  he  imitated  her 
pronunciation.  "At  last  I  carried  the 
question  to  the  Prince,  who  was  able 
to  interpret  it.  I  returned  and  con- 
soled you  with  the  word  souterrain, 
which  seemed  to  afford  you  the  keen- 
est of  pleasure.  You  repeated  it  in  a 
happy  voice,  and  appeared  to  sleep." 

"How  funny!"  said  Janie,  with  a  ter- 
rible sinking  of  heart  as  she  realized 
how  nearly  she  must  have  betrayed  Ar- 
buthnot's  hiding-place.  "Things  return 
to  one  so  curiously.  We  took  refuge  in 
caves  several  times  as  we  came  from 
Bala  and  I  was  always  afraid  there 
might  be  bears.  But  of  course  I  had 
Ghulam  Qadlr  with  me." 

"Ah,  of  course,  and  on  your  return 
journey  you  will  be  abundantly 
guarded."  He  watched  her  narrowly, 
noting  the  wave  of  dismay  which 
swept  over  her  at  the  prospect,  then 
spoke  abruptly.  "Sister,  I  know  why 
you  are  afraid  of  being  sent  back  to 
Bala.  There  was  a  letter  from  Prince 
Pavel  Bakhmatoff  to  Prince  George 
here.  We  have  amused  ourselves  with 
it  considerably."  Janie  gazed  at  him 
in  speechless  disgust,  and  he  hurried 
on.  "Do  not  fear  me;  I  am  your 
friend.  I  have  no  reason  to  love  these 
nobles,  not  L  I  will  contrive  delays. 
You  cannot  travel  yet,  then  I  can  gain 
a  day  or  two  by  declaring  that  I  need 
your  help  with  Mikhail,  and  when  we 
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can  delay  no  more  I  have  still  a  plan." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Janie,  in  a 
humiliated  voice.  She  disliked  the 
man,  and  disliked  yet  more  feeling  in- 
debted to  him,  but  she  could  hardly  re- 
fuse the  proffered  help.  It  was  merely 
pride,  she  told  herself,  that  prejudiced 
her  against  him.  No  doubt  he  was 
thoroughly  worthy  in  his  own  way,  and 
it  would  be  the  height  of  foolishness  to' 
make  an  enemy  of  him.  The  thought 
that  she  would  not  for  some  days  be 
in  danger  of  being  sent  to  Bala  was  in 
itself  soothing  and  she  was  glad  to  give 
up  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  plan 
an  escape.  The  surgeon  gathered 
from  her  face  that  she  was  disposed  to 
trust  him,  and  nodded  confidently  to 
himself  as  he  left  her. 

As  it  happened,  the  course  of  events 
played  into  his  hands.  When  he  ap- 
proached her  tent  the  next  morning, 
the  sentry  stepped  forward  to  meet 
him,  making  a  sign  for  silence,  and 
handed  him  something  small  and 
white.  It  was  a  paper,  neatly  wrapped 
round  a  small  pebble,  and  on  the  paper 
there  was  writing.  He  glanced  up 
sharply. 

"It  fell  close  to  the  tent  just  after 
sunrise,"  explained  the  sentry  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "I  could  not  see 
where  it  came  from,  but  I  think  it  was 
from  up  there."  He  pointed  to  the 
rocks  encircling  the  camp. 

"And  she  does  not  know?  It  did  not 
wake  her?" 

"It  made  scarcely  any  noise,  and  fell 
on  the  edge  of  the  tent-cloth.  I  picked 
it  up  at  once.  She  may  be  still  asleep." 

"Good.  This  must  go  to  the  captain 
immediately.  If  any  more  come,  take 
care  she  does  not  see  them-" 

He  assured  himself  that  Janie  was 
not  awake,  and  sought  the  captain  at 
once  with  his  prize.  His  first  impulse 
had  been  to  keep  it  to  himself,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  writing  was  in  Eng- 
lish and  Prince  George,  the  only  avail- 
able  translator,    could   not    be   relied 


upon  for  secrecy.  But  the  doctor  did 
his  best  to  give  necessity  the  air  of 
very  shining  virtue  as  he  approached 
his  commanding  officer  with  intense 
mystery,  and  laid  the  missive  in  his 
hand. 

"This  fell  close  to  the  prisoner's  tent 
this  morning.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  thrown  from  the  rocks,  but  a 
sling  or  an  air-gun  might  have  sent  it. 
She  knows  nothing." 

"Good!"  said  the  captain  curtly. 
"What  is  it— English?  Where's  the 
Prince?      Come,  lieutenant" 

Prince  George,  with  the  paper  spread 
before  him,  smiled  as  he  read  it 
through  and  translated  it  hastily  into 
French. 

"Dear  Miss  Wright,— I  have  only  just 
heard  of  your  unpleasant  position,  but 
I  hope  soon  to  have  you  out  of  it  The 
best  chance  of  rescue  would,  I  imag- 
ine, be  on  your  way  back  to  Bala. 
Poor  Ghulam  Qadlr  was  not  the  only 
person  who  knew  the  secret  paths,  yon 
remember.  The  man  who  carries  this 
is  trustworthy.  If  you  show  yourself 
for  a  minute  or  two  before  sunset  out- 
side your  tent  he  will  know  that  yon 
are  still  in  the  camp,  and  If  you  look  up 
to  the  rocks  on  the  north  side,  he  will 
understand  that  you  are  to  be  taken 
back  to  Bala  immediately.  If  you  can 
manage  it  without  observation,  wave 
your  hand  to  show  that  you  have  re- 
ceived this,  and  I  will  send  you  further 
directions. 

"Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

"A.  Brooke." 

"Who  is  this  Brooke?"  demanded  the 
captain. 

"An  old  fox,"  was  Prince  George's 
reply.  "He  is  a  great  hunter  and 
knows  these  parts  well,  and  he  led  the 
party  of  prisoners  that  escaped  from 
Bala." 

"Ah,  and  he  knows  the  secret  paths? 
It  is  clear  that  we  must  have  him.  He 
has  given  us  the  means,  I  think.*9 

"Make  mademoiselle  answer  the  let- 
ter, and  use  her  as  a  bait" 
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the  lieutenant.  The  captain  shook  his 
head. 

*  "No,  I  won't  admit  her  into  the  se- 
cret if  I  can  help  it  You  can  never 
tell  what  wild  thing  a  woman  will  do, 
and  sometimes  she  is  successful.  I 
think  that,  with  the  help  of  our  good 
doctor,  we  may  make  her  useful  un- 
known to  herself.  The  important 
thing,  you  see,  is  that  she  should  appear 
outside  her  tent  this  evening  and  look 
up  at  the  rocks.  I  suggest,  doctor, 
that  you  should  recommend  to  your  pa- 
tient a  little  gentle  exercise.  With 
the  help  of  your  arm,  she  could  surely 
accomplish  a  few  steps  and  it  would 
hardly  be  beyond  your  ingenuity  to  di- 
rect her  attention  to  the  cliffs.  See- 
ing you  in  such  close  attendance,  the 
messenger  will  not  expect  her  to  wave 
her  hand." 

"And  meanwhile,  I  take  two  men 
and  come  upon  the  miscreant  from  be- 
hind?" cried  the  lieutenant  eagerly. 

"No!"  thundered  the  captain  again. 
"It  is  Brooke  we  want,  not  his  tool. 
The  messenger  escapes,  unsuspicious 
because  unsuspected,  as  he  believes — 
returns  to  Brooke,  receives  the  further 
instructions  and  returns  here.  Then 
we  intercept  him." 

"While  Miss  Wright  will  have  been 
despatched  to  Bala  at  earliest  dawn  to- 
morrow?" suggested  Prince  George. 
The  captain  turned  upon  him  with 
good-humored  despair. 

"Am  1  the  only  man  here  who  can 
follow  a  tangled  clue?"  he  cried. 
"Mademoiselle  must  be  visible  in  the 
camp,  or  the  messenger  will  not  deliver 
his  promised  instructions.  Then  we 
shall  know  where  the  attempt  is  to  be 
made,  and  shall  act  first." 

"My  patient  is  really  not  well 
enough  to  venture  outside  the  tent  to- 
day," observed  the  surgeon  hesita- 
tingly. 

"So  much  the  better.  Otherwise  we 
should  have  to  invent  a  reason  for  de- 
taining her  here  a  day  or  two  longer. 


If  she  has  a  return  of  the  fever,  even 
Prince  Pavel  must  be  satisfied." 

"How  can  this  man  Brooke  have 
heard  she  is  here?"  asked  the  lieuten- 
ant, fingering  the  paper.  "Can  the  ser- 
vant have  reached  Gajnipur  after  all?" 

"It  would  have  been  better  to  shoot 
him,"  said  the  captain  regretfully. 
"But  no;  is  he  not  bringing  us  another 
prisoner  in  his  place?  Brooke  does  not 
guess  how  warmly  be  will  be  welcomed 
here — the  excellent  and  cunning 
Brooke!" 

Janie  was  much  perplexed  that 
afternoon  by  the  surgeon's  determina- 
tion that  she  should  get  up  and  try  to 
walk  a  little.  She  did  not  feel  able 
even  to  stand,  and  she  was  quite  cer- 
tain she  ought  not  to  attempt  it,  but  a 
convincing  reason  was  at  hand. 

"It  is  to  deceive  the  Prince,"  said 
the  surgeon.  "He  will  write  to  his 
friend  Prince  Pavel  that  I  am  hasten- 
ing your  recovery  in  every  possible 
way,  and  Prince  Pavel  will  be  content 
If  you  are  thrown  back,  it  is  only  my 
excess  of  zeal  that  is  to  be  blamed.  I 
will  support  you-  Now,  do  you  not 
find  the  air  agreeable?  How  fine  is 
the  aspect  of  the  cliffs,  dark  in  the  sun- 
set: See,  what  was  that?  Why, 
what  a  fool  I  am!  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  a  man  up  there.  Let  us 
turn  this  way  " 

Janie  bad  looked  up  eagerly,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand.  She  saw 
nothing,  but  her  companion's  furtive 
glances  and  sudden  starts  almost  con- 
vinced her  that  he  was  more  fortunate. 
The  intruder  could  not  be  Arbuthnot, 
still  tied  by  weakness  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  camp,  or  perhaps  wander- 
ing in  a  circle  till  he  came  back  to  it? 
At  the  thought  a  deadly  falntness 
came  over  her,  and  the  surgeon  was 
obliged  almost  to  carry  her  back  to  the 
tent. 

"That  is  excellent!"  he  said  consol- 
ingly, as  he  laid  her  on  her  bed. 
44 After  this,   you   cannot  possibly   be 
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moved  for  several  days.  Do  you  doubt 
now  that  the  wit  and  devotion  of  a 
plain  man  are  potent  even  against  the 
power  of  princes?" 

..  The  word  "devotion"  lingered  un- 
pleasantly in  Janle's  mind,  and  she 
had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  surgeon's 
wit  needed  a  good  deal  of  co-operation 
from  herself,  but  in  the  relapse  that 
followed  tha,t  evening's  exertion  she 
was  too  ill  to  be  conscious  of  anything 
more  than  that  a  new  cause  for  alarm 
had  in  some  way  been  added  to  those 
already  existing.  It  was  disagreeable 
to  find,  as  she  grew  better,  that  her 
doctor  seemed  to  have  learnt  nothing 
from  the  unfortunate  results  of  his  he- 
roic treatment,  but  was  most  anxious 
that  she  should  get  up  and  sit  at  her 
tent-door  under  an  awning,  though  he 
would  graciously  excuse  her  from 
walking  about.  To  secure  her  com- 
pliance he  appealed  to  her  gratitude. 
He  was  under  suspicion,  he  said.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  captain  was 
beginning  to  believe  he  was  In  league 
with  her,  and  scheming,  at  her  desire, 
to  keep  her  from  being  sent  back  to 
Bala — and  did  she  wish  him  to  ruin 
his  career  because  he  had  tried  to  help 
her?  The  lack  of  generosity  in  the 
man's  nature  disclosed  by  the  plea  re- 
vealed his  character  very  clearly  to 
Janie,  but  she  shut  her  lips  tightly, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  helped  out 
and  established  in  the  chair— only  to 
find  that  she  was  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  there  as  long  as  the  doctor  was 
with  her,  and  no  longer.  He  brought 
another  chair  and  settled  himself  near 
her  evidently  anxious  to  talk. 
.  "In  this  tormenting  uncertainty,  I 
think  it  best  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  my  plan,  Sister,"  he  said.  "I 
cannot  discover  from  the  captain 
whether  you  are  to  be  left  in  peace 
here  longer  or  not,  and  if  you  are  sud- 
denly sent  back  to  Bala  we  may  have 
no  opportunity  of  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment" 


This  was  so  far  true  that  the  captain 
declined  to  formulate  any  plan  of  ac- 
tion until  he  had  seen  Mr.  Brooke's  "in- 
structions" to  Janie,  and  the  surgeon 
was  inclined  to  plume  himself  on  his 
adroit  manipulation  of  facts.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  his  purpose  that  he 
felt  obliged  at  this  moment  to  give  a 
violent  start  and  look  up  at  the  cliff, 
drawing  Janle's  attention  thither  so 
completely  that  she  did  not  for  some 
time  realize  that  he  had  returned  to 
bis  subject,  and  was  suggesting  that 
she  should  marry  him.  She  withdrew 
her  eyes  from  the  cliff  in  consterna- 
tion. 

"But  it  is  quite  Impossible,  mon- 
sieur!" she  cried. 

"You  have  not  followed  what  I  say, 
Sister.  I  will  get  leave  to  escort  you 
to  Bala.  I  tell  you,  on  the  plea  that  you 
are  still  dangerously  ill,  and  before 
reaching  the  end  of  the  journey,  I  will 
hurry  on  and  secure  the  services  of 
Papa  Sergei,  the  Chaplain  who  is  my 
cousin.  He  will  protect  you,  even  If 
he  cannot  arrange  matters  that  day." 

"But  think  of  the  injury  you  would 
do  your  prospects!"  urged  Janie  des- 
perately. "You  told  me  just  now  that 
you  were  already  in  trouble  for  your 
kindness  to  me." 

"Oh,  that  is  for  the  present  I  look 
forward  to  the  future.  You  will  assist 
me  in  the  care  of  the  sick;  we  shall  ob- 
tain good  results.  My  name  will  be- 
come known;  perhaps  I  shall  even  be 
decorated.  After  the  war — well,  my 
work  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Empress.  I  have  a  hold  on  the 
paymaster,  and  he  has  a  brother  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  Impe- 
rial estates.  I  shall  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  organisation  of  the 
army  hospitals — a  fine  opportunity. 
Imagine — not  only  a  liberal  salary,  bat 
innumerable  presents  from  officials 
who  fear  that  I  shall  report  upon  them 
adversely.  A  handsome  fortune  and 
a  high  official  position— that  I  am  car* 
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tain  to  attain,  and  yon  will  rise  with 
me!" 

"But  you  are  not  even  qualified!" 
said  Janie  cruelly. 

"That?  Oh,  that  is  a  mere  detail," 
he  assured  her.  "We  shall  arrange  it 
easily,  when  we  have  a  little  money  in 
hand.  I  could  have  managed  it  be- 
fore if  I  had  not  trusted  a  scoundrel 
who  robbed  me  of  my  last  rouble  with- 
out bringing  about  the  promised  ar- 
rangement. You  see,  then,  that 
though  a  marriage  with  you  may  prove 
disadvantageous  to  me  at  present,  I 
expect  to  be  fully  repaid  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

Janie  did  see  this  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  it  may  have  lent  some  as- 
perity to  her  answer:  "Do  not  fear, 
monsieur;  the  repayment  will  not  be 
needed.  You  shall  not  sacrifice  your- 
self." 

"My  esteem  for  you  makes  it  no  sac- 
rifice, Sister.  You  will  observe  that  I 
base  my  project  on  what  I  know  of 
your  powers." 

"Still,  you  will  be  glad  to  be  assured 
that  it  Isn't  needed.  If  I  am  ordered 
back  to  Bala  I  shall  go."  Her  eyes 
were  straying  again  to  the  cliff,  and 
she  went  on  rather  Inconsequently.  "I 
suppose  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  try 
to  escape.  My  friend  and  I  were  in  a 
sort  of  panic,  and  the  means  of  escape 
were  at  hand,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
it  was  meant  that  I.  should  go.  But 
I  suppose  it  wasn't." 

The  surgeon  did  not  seem  to  tiud 
Janle's  mental  conflicts  interesting. 
"The  reason  for  your  flight  remains 
what  it  was,"  he  said.  "To  it  you 
have  already  sacrificed  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  man  who  passed  as  your 
servant."  Her  quick  glance  of  anxiety 
pleased  him  for  it  showed  that  she 
suspected  nothing,  and  he  rose 
abruptly.  "We  have  discussed  this 
long  enough.  I  will  help  you  back 
into  the  tent.  Once  you  are  on  the 
way  to  Bala,  I  think  you  will  be  glad 


to  remember  that  an  honest  man  is 
prepared  to  make  your  future  his 
care." 

"Or  rather,  his  future  my  care!" 
thought  Janie  rebelliously,  as  he  gave 
her  his  arm.  She  considered  herself 
an  unsentimental  person,  but  the  ex- 
clusively businesslike  aspect  of  the  sur- 
geon's wooing  roused  her  to  active  re- 
sentment "The  only  thing  that  would 
make  me  consent  to  marry  him  would 
be  the  assurance  that  he  would  never 
get  any  of  the  benefits  he  expects!"  she 
said  to  herself,  and  felt  better. 

Outside  the  tent  the  sentry  had 
taken  up  his  position  before  the  door, 
while  the  surgeon  lurked  in  the  rear. 
He  it  was  who  heard  the  soft  thud  on 
the  edge  of  the  tent-cloth  when  the 
sentry's  back  was  turned,  and  caught 
up  a  second  message  wrapped  round 
a  pebble,  at  the  same  time  firing  off 
his  revolver.  The  next  moment  his 
apologetic  voice  reached  Janie. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  Sister.  I  hope 
you  were  not  startled?  It  had  jammed 
and  I  was  examining  it.  How  came 
I  to  be  so  frightfully  clumsy?  I  might 
have  shot  my  thumb  off." 

Janie  answered  faintly  that  she  was 
not  startled,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  shot  fired  so  close  at  hand  had  car- 
ried her  thoughts  back  to  Arbuthnot's 
last  warning,  though  she  had  not  had 
time  to  put  it  in  practice,  and  the  sur- 
geon went  off  to  the  captain's  tent. 
Prince  George  was  already  there,  the 
lieutenant  was  not,  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  been  spending  the  afternoon 
hidden  among  the  rocks  with  three  of 
his  men  waiting  until  the  revolver-shot 
should  warn  him  that  the  messenger 
was  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Without 
waiting  for  his  return,  the  paper  was 
unrolled,  and  Prince  George  proceeded 
to  translate  it: — 

"Dear  Miss  Wright,— I  was  delighted 
to  hear  you  had  received  my  first  mes- 
sage safely.  Now  to  business.  I 
write   this   from   a   place   that   might 
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have  been  made  for  our  purpose,  where 
we  can  lie  snugly,  with  a  good  view 
up  and  down  the  road,  until  we  see 
your  escort  approaching.  I  know  you 
would  like  to  know  when  to  look  out 
for  us,  but  I  dare  not  trust  the  particu- 
lars to  paper,  for  if  this  miscarried,  we 
might  find  ourselves  between  your  cap- 
tors on  one  side,  and  an  overwhelming 
force  from  Bala  on  the  other.  If  my 
messenger  manages  to  get  a  chance  of 
speaking  to  you  privately,  you  can  ask 
him.  I  can  only  say,  stay  as  quiet 
as  possible  when  the  tight  begins,  and 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  bullets.  I  hope 
to  see  you  very  soon. 

"Yours  truly, 

"A.  Broofrp." 

"Really  this  man's  prudence  is  su- 
perhuman!" cried  the  captain,  in  high 
glee.  "He  shows  us  how  to  obtain 
even  the  information  that  he  with- 
holds." 

"You  will  strengthen  mademoiselle's 
escort  considerably,  captain?"  sug- 
gested the  surgeon,  seeing  hope  for  his 
plans. 

"I  shall  not  send  mademoiselle  at  all. 
She  might  discover  our  intentions,  or 
she  might  be  hurt  in  the  attack,  and 
either  would  be  bad  for  us." 

"You  will  despatch  an  empty  litter, 
well  guarded,  to  draw  the  attack,  and 
a  strong  rearguard  to  repulse  it?" 
asked  Prince  George. 

"My  friend,  why  should  we  invite 
attack  in  a  disadvantageous  position — 
a  narrow  road  overhanging  a  precipice 
and  commanded  by  cliffs?  I  shall 
take  a  strong  party  and  beat  up  this 
wasps'  nest,  this  famous  hiding-place, 
before  they  can  possibly  look  for  us. 
Consider;  the  messenger  will  be  ex- 
pected to  hang  about  our  camp  at  least 
until  to-morrow  morning,  in  hope  of 
learning  from  mademoiselle  when  she 
is  to  start.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  wait  longer  than  that  He  will 
return  to  his  master's  hiding-place,  and 
he  will  guide  us  there." 

"You   will   appear  to  allow  him  to 


escape  and  have  him  tracked?"  asked 
Prince  George  doubtfully. 

"No,  I  have  tried  that  plan  once  al- 
ready, by  the  doctor's  advice,  and  it 
failed.  This  time  our  guide  will  have 
a  rope  round  his  neck  and  a  revolver 
at  his  head.  His  consent  will  have 
been  already  secured." 

"Are  you  not  afraid  that  he  may 
lead  you  wrong,  or  deceive  you  as  to 
the  number  of  men  with  Brooke?  Do 
you  propose  to  ask  for  a  force  from 
Bala?" 

"No,  I  propose  that  we  should  do 
the  work  ourselves,  and  gain  the 
honor.  I  have  no  fear  of  a  large 
force.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining provisions  for  an  uncertain 
time,  Brooke  will  bring  as  few  men 
as  possible.  These  will  be  escaped 
prisoners  like  himself,  and  they  must 
be  wiped  out.  He  himself  must  be 
taken  alive  that  we  may  learn  the  se- 
cret of  the  paths,  but  after  tfcat— well, 
he  has  merited  the  death  penalty  more 
than  any  of  them.  As  for  our  guide, 
he  will  not  find  much  encouragement 
to  take  us  by  wrong  roads.  Ah,  lien* 
tenant,  have  you  made  your  capture?" 

"We  came  upon  the  fellow  from  be- 
hind, captain,  and  you  never  saw  any 
one  so  terrified.  I  thought  he  would 
have  died  of  fright.  Quite  a  different 
sort  from  mademoiselle's  servant." 

"You  see?"  the  captain  nodded  confi- 
dentially to  Prince  George.  "Well,  we 
will  instruct  him  in  his  duties." 

Late  that  evening,  Janie  was  roused 
from  sleep  by  distant  shrieks.  Shiv- 
ering with  horror,  she  recognised  them 
a  8  cries  for  mercy  in  Hindustani,  and 
she  crawled  to  her  door  to  expostulate, 
but  the  sentry  refused  to  let  her  pass. 
The  shrieks  ceased  suddenly,  and  she 
wondered  in  sick  terror,  whether  the 
man  was  dead.  When  the  surgeon  ap- 
peared in  the  morning,  she  attacked 
him  at  once. 

"You  were  torturing  one  of  those 
Hindus  last  night.      How  can  yon  be 
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so  cruel?      Don't  you  see  that  it  will     slope  by  which  Arbuthnot  and  Janie 


give  all  Scythians  a  bad  name  through- 
out India?" 

"Dogs  must  be  beaten  when  they 
are  troublesome/'  said  the  surgeon 
coolly.  "But  don't  be  afraid.  Sister, 
there  was  no  torture.  The  fellow  was 
taught  obedience  in  three  strokes  and 
.grovelled  at  our  feet  In  his  joy  at  be- 
Ing  released.  He  swears  to  prove  his 
.gratitude  by  showing  himself  the  most 
useful  servant  in  the  camp,  and  the 
-captain  has  forgiven  him  so  far  as  to 
;give  him  the  chance  of  it.  How  he  is 
treated  afterwards  depends  on  himself 
Alone." 

There  was  the  suggestion  of  a 
double  meaning  about  the  speech,  and 
It  worried  Janie.  Could  the  man 
have  discovered  Arbuthnot  in  some 
hiding-place,  and  be  proposing  to  be- 
tray him?  It  did  not  quiet  her  fears 
to  learn  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Scythian  force,  with  Prince  George's 
Bala  bodyguard,  were  about  to  make 
an  expedition  into  the  hills.  She 
could  not  believe  that  they  would  take 
so  many  men  merely  to  surprise  Ar- 
buthnot, and  she  wondered  if  there 
was  any  British  force,  or  perhaps  a 
body  of  refugees,  near  enough  to  be 
attacked.  The  surgeon  would  throw 
no  light  on  the  matter.  He  was  ac- 
companying the  column,  and  displayed 
a  curious  uncertainty  of  manner, 
springing  from  alternate  reluctance  to 
leave  Janie  under  the  lieutenant's 
charge,  and  the  wild  hope  of  obtaining 
permission  to  go  on  to  Bala  after  the 
r  expected  fight,  and  thus  make  sure  of 
Papa  Sergei's  sympathy  and  support. 
The  force  marched  soon  after  sunrise, 
led  by  the  unwilling  guide,  who  was 
kept  well  in  mind  of  the  conditions  of 
his  employment  by  the  rope  secured  to 
his  neck  and  wrists,  and  the  two  stal- 
wart soldiers  who  were  told  off  to  cut 
him  down  at  the  first  sign  of  treachery. 
He  led  the  way  down  the  nullah  to  the 


had  entered  it  from  the  east,  paused  a 
moment,  as  if  in  doubt,  looked  down 
towards  the  road  and  back  towards 
the  camp,  then  began  to  climb  the 
bank,  followed  by  the  Scythians.  On 
a  ledge  in  the  cliff  some  little  distance 
away  a  small,  gray-haired  man,  in 
clothes  indistinguishable  from  the 
rocks  among  which  he  lay,  closed  his 
binoculars  and  smiled  a  slow  smile. 

The  unusual  pleasure  of  finding  her- 
self free  from  the  surgeon's  supervis- 
ion spurred  Janie  to  much  greater 
feats  than  his  rather  disturbing  care. 
She  dressed,  very  slowly  and  with 
many  pauses,  but  found  herself  obliged 
to  rest  before  she  could  proceed  to  the 
next  duty  she  had  set  herself,  borrow- 
ing a  broom  and  sweeping  out  her  tent. 
So  many  men  were  away  that  her  sen- 
try had  had  his  duties  extended,  and 
tramped  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween her  tent  and  that  in  which  the 
medical  stores  were  kept  She  sat  on 
her  bed  and  watched  him  carelessly, 
then  noted  that  something  suspicious 
seemed  to  have  attracted  his  attention. 
He  lowered  his  rifle  and  disappeared 
round  the  stores-tent,  and  she  held  her 
breath  wondering  what  such  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  might  portend.  But  she 
thought  no  more  about  it,  for  "Who 
should  come  round  the  hospital-tent," 
as  she  wrote  afterwards  in  a  letter  in- 
tended for  Eleanor,  (and  immediately 
scratched  it  out  lest  it  should  hurt  her 
feelings,)  "but  Mr.  Brooke  himself 
with  his  coy  smile  and  his  courtly  bow, 
exactly  as  if  he  was  coming  into  the 
drawing-room  at  St  Martin's?" 

She  jumped  up  in  consternation. 
"Oh,  have  they  caught  you,  too?"  she 
cried. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Brooke.  "I  think 
we  have  caught  them." 

Sydney  C.  Grier. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Most  of  us  have  echoed  the  cry  of 
Punch's  footman:  "It's  high  time  a 
new  animal  was  invented."  But  a 
new  fruit  is  still  more  desirable.  It 
need  not  be  more  delicious  than  the 
old.  Who  was  the  sage  who  cried: 
"Doubtless  God  might  have  made  a 
better  fruit  than  the  strawberry,  but 
for  sure  He  never  did"?  Imagination 
fails  to  conceive  that  superior  product, 
and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
cream  Improves  the  flavor  of  strawber- 
ries. A  fruit  combining  the  two  by 
its  inherent  virtue  would  certainly  be 
a  boon.  In  childhood  I  read  of  such 
a  blessed  prodigy.  Some  enthusiast 
described  the  cherimoya  as  tasting  like 
strawberries  and  cream.  I  longed  to 
visit  Peru  for  no  object  beyond  testing 
this  assertion.  The  opportunity  never 
came  in  many  years  of  travel,  but  of 
late  the  cherimoya  has  been  seen  not 
infrequently  at  Covent  Garden.  Many 
of  our  readers  have  tried  it,  no  doubt, 
but  it  may  be  asserted  confidently  that 
none  of  them  observed  a  resemblance 
to  strawberries  and  cream. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  happy  com- 
bination may  exist,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  may  be  created.  I  hope  to 
show  that  some  delicious  fruits, 
known  for  ages,  still  await  the  atten- 
tion of  civilized  man;  and  some  others, 
well  worth  culture  apparently,  have 
but  lately  been  discovered.  But,  put- 
ting these  aside,  for  the  moment,  much 
may  be  done  with  the  species  already 
established. 

If  we  cannot  hope  to  improve  the 
strawberry  further,  those  few  of  us 
who  know  what  Continental  science 
has  effected,  and  profit  by  the  knowl- 
edge, find  themselves  able  to  enjoy  it 
the  year  round — not  of  the  quality  to 
which  we  are  used,  but  as  tasteful  and 
as  large,  perhaps,  as  the  fruit  which 
delighted  our  ancestors.      This  is  the 


"Perpetual"  form,  obtained  by  crossing 
garden  varieties  with  Alpines.  The 
invention  is  but  a  few  years  old;  in  a 
few  years  more  assuredly  its  weak- 
nesses will  be  corrected  and  its  virtues 
strengthened. 

Scientific  gardeners  are  fond  of  say- 
ing: "Hybridization  is  in  its  infancy." 
In  truth,  this  phrase  is  heard  so  often 
that  it  rather  gets  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  fastidious.  But  it  is  undeniable 
all  the  same.  Hitherto  the  ingenuity 
of  British  hybridizers  has  been  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  on  flowers. 
The  next  generation  will  see  marvels; 
already  the  species  which  they  have 
taken  in  hand  are  transformed.  But 
results  as  extraordinary  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  treatment  of  fruits — 
not  less  profitable  either  in  the  long 
run.  Hybridizers  generally  are  the 
pick  of  their  class,  not  only  intelligent 
but  enterprising.  Difficulties  attract 
them,  any  new  idea  is  welcomed  if 
there  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that  it 
will  pay  expenses — for  I  speak  of 
"growers"  or  market  gardeners,  "who 
have  their  living  to  get  Something 
has  been  done  to  improve  the  black- 
berry t>y  crossing  various  species.  Pro- 
fessor Babington  reckons  more  than 
thirty.  In  one  English  garden  at  least 
beds  of  the  excellent  "thornless"  vari- 
ety are  established.  One  may  buy 
hybrids  of  raspberry  and  blackberry — 
even  of  raspberry  and  strawberry. 
Few  purchasers  are  satisfied  with  their 
bargain,  probably,  if  they  expected 
something  "nice."  But  this  is  the  be- 
ginning. 

To  discourse  of  new  fruits  without 
allusion  to  Dr.  Luther  Burbank  and 
his  achievements  would  be  unwise,  for 
many  persons,  supposing  the  omission 
due  to  ignorance,  might  conclude  that 
the  writer  was  unqualified  to  deal  with 
his  theme.      But  it  is  enough  to  correct 
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this  error.  However  Interesting  or 
important  Dr.  Bur  bank' 8  labors  may 
be,  by  his  own  statement  they  are  still 
incomplete.  When  the  authorities  at 
Kew  begged  him  four  years  ago  to  for- 
ward some  of  the  remarkable  fruits 
and  flowers  credited  to  his  genius,  he 
replied  that  none  were  ready;  the  re- 
ports circulating  are  premature.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  need  not 
speak  of  them. 

Darwin  threw  a  glance  at  the  prob- 
lem. 

If  (he  wrote)  it  has  taken  centuries 
and  thousands  of  years  to  improve  or 
modify  most  of  our  plants  up  to  their 
present  standard  of  usefulness  to  man, 
we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  nei- 
ther Australia  nor  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  nor  any  other  region  inhabited 
by  quite  uncivilized  man  has  afforded 
us  a  single  plant  worth  culture.  It  is 
not  that  these  countries,  so  rich  in  spe- 
cies, do  not,  by  a  strange  chance,  pos- 
sess the  aboriginal  stocks  of  any  use- 
ful plant,  but  that  the  native  plants 
have  not  been  improved  by  continued 
selection  up  to  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion comparable  with  that  acquired  by 
the  plants  in  countries  anciently  civi- 
lized. 

It  follows  that  our  colonists  ought 
to  have  begun  the  process  of  improv- 
ing those  useful  weeds,  neglected  by 
the  savages,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  an  attempt  has  been  made. 
Competent  persons  would  not  be 
daunted  by  the  prospect  of  labor  for 
"centuries  and  thousands  of  years."  In 
the  art  of  improving  plants,  as  in  other 
matters,  we  have  learned  to  economize 
time  and  trouble. 

All  our  familiar  fruits  have  been  cul- 
tivated for  ages  unknown.  One  com- 
monly hears  it  said  that  the  apple  is 
"derived"  from  the  crab,  the  pear  from 
the  native  species,  even  sometimes  the 
plum  from  the  sloe.  It  is  untrue;  each 
took  its  origin  from  a  wild. variety,  no 
doubt,   but  all   were   brought  to   this 
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country  by  the  Romans.  We  fancy  in 
general  that  the  Romans  had  only  one 
kind  of  each.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Pliny  described  twenty  different  apples, 
and  his  words  suggest  that  there  were 
many  more.  Some  which  he  names 
have  been  identified  with  sorts  which 
were  cherished  until  superseded  in  our 
own  generation,  and  even  yet  may  be 
found  in  old  gardens.  So  slow  was 
the  improvement  from  Roman  times 
to  the  present  day.  But  some  are 
quite  lost  A  "coreless"  species  has 
been  widely  advertised  of  late;  it  was 
a  fraud,  but  apparently  the  Romans 
had  such  a  marvel,  which  they  called 
Spadonlum,  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pips.  And  the  process  of 
making  or  importing  new  varieties  still 
went  on  in  Pliny's  time,  for  he  enum- 
erates the  Petisian,  of  "delightful 
flavor,"  the  Amerlnian,  approved  for 
keeping,  and  the  fashionable  "Little 
Greek,"  among  those  which  had  been 
lately  introduced.  Six  kinds  of  peach 
were  grown,  twenty  of  plum,  nine  of 
cherry,  eight  even  of  chestnut  All 
these  came  from  the  Bast — from  Per- 
sia, Pontus,  and  Syria  respectively. 
But  they  arrived  full-blown,  as  it 
were.  Roman  skill  made  new  forms 
possibly,  but  the  originals  were  excel- 
lent. No  one  supposes  that  they  were 
"natural."  Accads  or  Sumirs  may 
have  brought  the  wild  species  to  per- 
fection before  history  begins.  Perhaps 
the  Cuneiform  scholars  will  find  some 
evidence  on  this  point.  Or  they  may 
have  been  a  result  of  the  botanical  zeal 
which  distinguished  so  many  of  the  As- 
syrian kings.  Scores  of  inscriptions 
tell  how  one  or  other  of  them  brought 
trees  and  plants  "which  the  kings  my 
fathers  knew  not,"  from  a  conquered 
realm,  and  set  them  in  the  gardens  of 
Assyria.  Professor  Sayce  believes 
that  there  were  regular  "botanical  gar- 
dens" at  Nineveh.  Asiatics  are  so 
fond  of  fruit  that  we  may  be  sure  the 
culture  was  not  neglected.      One  mo- 
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tive  that  urged  Xerxes  to  the  Inva- 
sion of  Greece  was  the  excellence  of 
Attic  figs,  accordiug  to  tradition.  It 
is  assured  at  least  that  long  ages  of 
care  and  intelligent  hybridization  were 
necessary  before  any  of  our  familiar 
fruits  became  so  good  as  they  were 
when  the  Romans  brought  them  to  Eu- 
rope; and  the  work  must  have  been 
perfected,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  yet 
goes,  in  Mesopotamia  or  Persia. 

Cherries  deserve  special  notice  be- 
cause it  is  still  asserted  in  schoolbooks 
that  they  were  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  "fruiterer"  or  greengrocer  of 
Henry  VIII.;  also  that  they  were  not 
common  for  a  hundred  years  after  that 
time.  It  is  a  surprising  error.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  found  the  name  in 
every  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabu- 
laries which  he  edited.  So  common 
were  they,  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that 
the  time  for  gathering  them  became  a 
recognized  festival — "Cherry  fair"  or 
"feast"  And  this  grew  into  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  fleeting  joys. 
Gower  says  the  Friars  taught  that 
"life  is  but  a  cherye-fayre,"  and  Hope 
"endureth  but  a  throwe,  right  as  it 
were  a  cherye-feste."  There  is  more 
than  one  record  of  the  purchase  of  trees 
for  the  King's  garden  at  Westminster, 
centuries  before  Henry  VIII.  was  born. 
But  Pliny  contradicted  the  fable,  as  if 
in  prophetic  mood.  After  telling  that 
Lucullus  first  brought  cherries  to  Rome 
(from  Pontus,  in  680  A.U.C.),  he  adds 
that  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  they  have  spread  widely, 
"even  passing  over  sea  to  Britain." 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  how  little 
we  have  added  to  the  list  which  un- 
known Orientals  bequeathed  to  us  in 
the  dawn  of  history.  This  does  not 
strike  people  who  suppose  that  our 
fruits  are  Improved  from  the  wild  na- 
tive species,  or,  somewhat  less"  ill-in- 
formed, fancy  that  plums  and  peaches 
and  the  rest  were  wild  species  when 
brought  from  Asia.      But  I  must  be- 


ware of  misapprehension.  It  is  not  to 
be  said  that  all  our  fruits  came  from 
the  East,  nor  even  that  the  Romans 
introduced  them  all.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  strawberries  were  culti- 
vated in  antiquity;  neither  Pliny  nor 
Columella  mentions  them.  It  seems 
strange,  for  we  may  feel  sure  that  the 
delicious  little  wildling  was  appre- 
ciated then  as  in  Italy  now;  but  the 
hereditary  learning  and  acumen  of  the 
De  Candolles  have  not  discovered  any 
reference.  Currants  almost  certainly 
were  unknown.  One  might  suppose 
that  they  at  least  descended  from  the 
wild  plants  common  throughout  North. 
Europe.  But  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  currants  were  described  as 
"oversea  gooseberries,"  having  no 
uame  of  their  own.  It  is  curious  that 
in  France  they  are  called  "groseilles" 
to  this  day,  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  gooseberries.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  be  precise  the  latter 
may  be  styled  "a.  maquereau."  But  in 
old  French  the  former  were  "groseilles 
d'outremer,"  just  as  In  old  English. 
The  conclusion  is  Inevitable:  at  some 
time,  not  very  distant,  currants  were 
brought  to  the  West  from  a  foreign 
land — somewhere.  They  have  "run 
wild"  now.  Gooseberries  could  not  be 
expected  in  Rome,  for  they  are  of  very 
small  account  in  Italy  at  the  present 
day.      The  gooseberry  loves  cold. 

To  resume.  We  have  discovered 
countries  innumerable  and  a  new 
world  besides;  we  are  familiar  with 
the  inmost  recesses  of  lands  which  the 
ancients  scarcely  knew  by  name.  But 
how  many  new  fruits  have  been  ac- 
quired for  Europe?  The  answer 
strictly  would  be  "none";  but  even  if 
we  include  those  which  are  eaten  in 
the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  might  be  introduced,  the  list 
is  very  short.  And  these  are  wildllngs 
still — nothing  serious  has  been  done  to 
improve  any  of  them.  So  their  flavor, 
though  pleasant,  wants  finish,  and  very 
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few  are  gerved  when  "there  Is  com- 
pany." Even  the  tropical  fruits  owe 
nothing  to  our  science;  the  delicious 
forms  we  recognize  are  as  truly  prod- 
ucts of  cultivation  as  the  apple.  Who 
did  the  work?  No  man  knows,  but 
certainly  it  was  not  Europeans.  Port- 
uguese, Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  English 
found  them  as  they  are  now.  The 
mango,  indeed,  has  undergone  a  won- 
drous change  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  the  improved  varieties  have 
been  distributed  so  fast  and  so  far  that 
they  promise  to  be  universal  shortly. 
But  for  this  happy  result  no  credit  is 
due  to  our  skill  or  scientific  enterprise. 
It  was  not  British  gardeners  who  made 
the  Improvement. 

Dr.  Beccari  ranks  among  the  highest 
scientific  authorities  for  the  products 
of  the  Far  East,  and  in  many  years  of 
travel  he  explored  the  countries  most 
important  for  our  theme.      In  his  ad- 
mirable record  of  "Wanderings  in  the 
Great  Forests  of  Borneo"  he  states  pos- 
itively: "The  native  land  of  the  mango- 
steen  is  unknown."      Several  wild  spe- 
cies of  Garclnla  are  found  in  Borneo, 
some  with  edible  fruits;  but  none  of 
these  appear  to  be  the  original  of  the 
cultivated  form.    So  with  the  Durien — 
a  case  still  more  remarkable;  in  fact,  it 
is  well  to  quote  Dr.  Beccari's  words: 
"This  tree  also  is  only  known  as  a 
cultivated  species.  As  with  the  mango- 
steen,  various  wild  species  very  nearly 
akin  grow  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Borneo,  so  it  must  belong  to  the  flora 
of  those  regions."      But  no  more  can 
be  said.      Text-books  give  the  Malay 
Peninsula   as  the  original   habitat  of 
both,  but,  says  Dr.  Beccari,  "the  asser- 
tion is  made  without  proof";  and  he  de- 
nies, with  the  force  of  his  unequalled 
experience,  that  any  proof  has  yet  been 
found.      At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ancestral  form  of  both 
existed  in  Malaysia  (perhaps  in  regions 
now    submerged),    unless    they    have 
been  cultivated  through  such  a  vast  se- 


ries of  generations  that  the  original 
cannot  be  Identified,  as  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  "Plants  that  have  been  so 
long  cared  for  by  men  cannot  hold 
their  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
now,  without  his  protection,"  against 
the  destructive  agents  always  watch- 
ing to  assail  them.  "Durlens  left  to 
their  own  resources" — that  is,  run  wild 
— "have  very  little  chance  of  reproduc- 
ing themselves."  The  strong  smell  be- 
trays them.  All  arboreal  animals, 
monkeys  in  especial,  and  birds,  attack 
the  fruit  above,  pigs  below.  Very  few 
seeds  escape. 

The  betel-nut  palm  (Areca  Catechu) 
supplies  an  instance  even  more  per- 
plexing of  the  same  conditions.  It  also 
is  a  cultivated  form  doubtless — so 
widely  dispersed  at  the  present  day 
that  one  could  scarcely  find  a  hut  ten 
years  old,  through  all  the  vast  regions 
known  as  the  Far  East,  which  is  not 
encompassed  by  this  loyellest  of  palms. 
But  no  wild  species  can  be  identified 
from  which  it  might  have  been  educed, 
nor  are  any  wild  examples  found — a 
fact  inexplicable  when  we  recall  that 
no  beast  devours  the  fallen  nuts;  only 
for  human  beings  has  Areca  Catechu 
any  attraction. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  descent  of 
the  banana  from  existing  species  has 
been  questioned,  but  the  disappearance 
of  the  seed-nut,  which  in  the  wild 
forms  occupies  most  of  the  fruit,  is  ev- 
idence to  the  vast  space  of  time  that 
must  have  elapsed  since  man  under- 
took to  improve  it.  Here  also  prob- 
ably it  was  gardeners  of  Malaysia* or 
Cochin  China  who  did  the  work.  There 
are  no  bananas  like  those;  Malays 
reckon  forty  kinds,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  seventeen  more,  specially  fa- 
mous. Some  years  ago  the  authorities 
of  Kew,  always  seeking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  mankind,  distributed 
a  score  of  the  best  Far  Eastern  varie- 
ties among  the  West  Indian  islands. 
Results  cannot  yet   be  expected,  but 
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there  is  no  viable  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Pisang  mas  Itself  would  flourish  in 
the  West  Indies,  though  Malays  believe 
that  neither  this  nor  the  Pisang  ambon, 
not  less  delicious,  as  some  think,  will 
live,  or  will  fruit,  beyond  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  Straits.       And  Euro- 
peans    accept    the     statement.       The 
same   story   was  told   of   the   mango- 
steen  when  I  travelled  in  those  coun- 
tries, "ages  ago,"  and  many  recorded 
failures  to  acclimatize  the  tree  seemed 
to  confirm  it       Those  transported  to 
Ceylon  flourished   certainly,   but  they 
had  not  fruited — or  so  we  were  told. 
In  fact,  however,  the  spell  was  broken 
ten  years  before,  when  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  sent  a  mangosteen  to  her 
Majesty,  grown  at  Chatsworth.      An- 
other he  reserved  for  his  own  consump- 
tion, and  these  were  the  sole  result  of 
twenty  years'  anxious  and  expensive 
culture.      It  is  said  that  the  Duke  even 
imported  two  Malay  gardeners.      But 
in  his  memoirs  lately  published  Sir  H. 
des   Voeux   tells  how   he  presented   a 
whole    dish    of    mangosteens    to    the 
Queen  in  1877,  grown  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,     Trinidad.    Sir     Henry     ex- 
presses doubt  whether  it  would  succeed 
under    ordinary    conditions,    but    this 
may  have  been  a  lingering  shadow  of 
the  old  superstition.    Mangosteens  will 
soon  be  quite  a  common  fruit  in  Do- 
minica and  Trinidad;  so,  probably,  the 
finest  of  the  Malay  bananas  will  do  as 
well  as  the  rubbish  which  English  peo- 
ple and  Americans  think  so  delicious. 

While  it  was  believed  that  such 
fruits  as  the  mango,  mangosteen.  ram- 
butan,  and  lancet  owed  little  if  any- 
thing to  culture,  we  might  rest  and  be 
thankful  with  an  easy  conscience.  But 
since  that  comfortable  ignorance  has 
been  dispelled,  we  should  no  longer 
shirk  the  obligation  to  carry  improve- 
ment further.  Europeans  have  occu- 
pied the  East  for  centuries.  For  gen- 
erations the  Dutch  have  maintained 
botanic  gardens  which  astonish  and  de- 


light foreign  savants.  We  rival,  per* 
haps  surpass  them  now,  but  we  were 
very  late  in  the  field.  On  this  matter 
of  fruit,  Dutch,  English,  French,  and 
all  other  European  governments  in  the 
East  have  been  content  with  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  forgotten  peoples  in 
an  unknown  age.  Who  were  the  skil- 
ful gardeners  who  patiently  trans- 
formed the  wild  species?  Not  any 
race  existing,  or,  at  least,  ruling.  Ma- 
lays are  not  to  be  despised  by  any 
means  as  horticulturists,  but  they  do 
not  seem  fitted  for  careful  work;  and, 
a  final  objection,  they  have  not  been 
established  in  those  countries  long 
enough.  The  operations  were  com- 
plete, doubtless,  before  the  Orang  Mal- 
ayu  sallied  from  their  home  in  Suma- 
tra. Possibly  our  debt  is  owing  to 
the  mysterious  civilization  which  built 
the  "Thousand  Temples,"  and  so  many 
other  prodigies  in  Java,  or  to  that, 
even  more  mysterious  and  more  as- 
tonishing in  its  remains,  which  ruled 
from  Siam  to  Cochin  China. 

But  across  the  Atlantic,  who  trans- 
formed the  wooden  pinuela  Into  the  lus- 
cious pineapple,  the  small  watery  tuber 
which  Darwin  recognized  with  extreme 
difficulty  into  the  potato?  Who  cre- 
ated maize? — for  of  this  no  wild  ances- 
tor has  yet  been  suggested.  Such 
aeons  of  time  have  passed  since  it  was 
taken  in  hand  that  the  present  form 
does  not  guide  us  to  the  original.  For 
this  reason  the  Inestimable  service  can- 
not be  credited  to  the  Incas,  still  less 
to  the  Aztecs — both  came  much  too 
late.  As  in  the  Far  East,  however,  so 
in  Peru  and  Central  America,  peoples 
of  high  civilization  flourished  before 
history  begins  for  us. 

But  I  hear  old  residents  ask,  what 
remains  for  science  to  effect?  The 
fruits  named  are  perfect!  So  far  as 
flavor  goes  that  may  be  true — it  would 
be  rash  to  speak  positively.  But  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement  in  an- 
other direction.      One  cannot  enjoy  a 
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mango  in  public.  Flakes  must  be  cnt 
from  it  with  a  knife  or  a  spoon — the 
fibrous  pulp  does  not  come  away  read- 
ily, there  is  little  of  it,  and  the  best 
remains  behind,  attached  to  the  huge 
kernel.  These  are  faults  which  cer- 
tainly might  be  corrected;  it  is  bravely 
alleged  from  time  to  time,  even  in  seri- 
ous periodicals,  that  they  have  been, 
but  proof  is  still  delayed.  Neverthe- 
less when  the  stone  of  a  plum  has  been 
actually  expelled  and  abolished  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  reduce  that 
of  the  mango.  The  stoneless  plum  is 
a  Japanese  achievement,  though  the 
honor  has  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank;  but  those  ingenious  garden- 
ers could  not  have  begun  to  work  un- 
less Nature  had  given  them  a  "sport" 
with  which  to  commence  operations. 
Wide  and  careful  study  of  the  mango 
might  probably  detect  abnormal  forms 
which  would  yield  a  similar  opening. 
Some  future  generation  may  see  a 
mango  with  smooth  pulp,  which  will 
part  easily  from  a  kernel  of  moderate 
size.  The  peach  has  been  disciplined 
in  the  same  manner.  In  old  gardens 
of  South  Africa  one  still  finds  a  type 
introduced  from  Holland  two  centuries 
ago,  called  the  "Cling-stone,"  a  name 
which  speaks  for  itself.  The  flesh  will 
not  be  torn  away;  it  has  to  be  cut  like 
an  apple,  or  a  mango.  But  fancy  the. 
universal  rage  for  duriens  if  the  foul 
stench  of  the  rind  could  be  dispelled! 
No  fruit  has  such  a  fascination  for 
those  who  like  it — and  they  are  the 
vast  majority  of  human  beings.  All 
the  same,  even  natives  will  not  bring 
it  indoors.  White  people  belong  to 
durien  clubs,  which  gather  at  each 
member's  house  in  turn;  thus  the 
abominable  nuisance  is  distributed. 
Evidently  the  process  of  eliminating 
this  stench  would  be  long  and  difficult; 
but  since  its  nature  is  understood,  and 
its  cause  strongly  suspected,  attempts 
would  not  be  hopeless.  And  the  du- 
rien will  thrive.  In  any  damp  climate 


of  the  Tropic  Zone.  No  plantation 
would  yield  a  better  return  if  the  pro- 
duce could  be  exposed  at  Covent  Gar- 
den without  risk  of  forfeiture  by  the 
Sanitary  Authorities. 

But  in  either  hemisphere  there  are 
many  fruits,  more  or  less  desirable, 
which  Europeans  seldom  taste.  Of 
such,  in  Malay  countries,  are  the 
tarippe,  most  excellent  of  bread-fruits; 
the  jintawan,  as  large  as  a  big  pear, 
very  pleasantly  acid — the  plant  is  an 
India  rubber  vine,  and  the  flesh  lies 
in  a  thick  envelope  of  India  rubber. 
Also  the  bilimbing,  mandaroit,  langsat, 
lulng.  rainbi  —  the  last  grows  in 
bunches  like  large,  very  sweet  grapes. 
Not  one  of  these  is  cultivated,  I  think, 
except  the  langsat,  but  all  might  be- 
come as  renowned  as  the  pineapple  or 
the  mangosteen.  And  cold  storage 
has  given  Europe  an  interest  in  the 
matter. 

But  those  named  may  be  recognized 
when  served  at  chota  hazri,  though  un- 
familiar; there  are  others,  simply 
known  as  "jungle  fruit,"  which  the 
aborigines,  or  men  working  in  the  for- 
est, chance  to  bring  in.  All  of  these 
are  good  and  some  exquisite,  but  if  the 
delighted  European  wants  more  he  will 
be  rather  lucky  if  more  can  be  found. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  order  even, 
for  townspeople  generally  do  not  know 
the  names.  They  are  only  "jungle 
fruits"  in  the  market.  I  still  remem- 
ber two  occasions  when  a  Dyak 
brought  me  a  quantity  of  small  white 
globules  as  I  tramped  past  his  field; 
they  seemed  to  me  heavenly  food,  but 
my  Malay 8  could  not  name  them,  nor 
could  the  Englishmen  I  asked  recog- 
nize the  description.  I  remember  also 
sending  a  Jamaica  boy  to  purchase 
some  fruit  in  the  market  of  San  Jos6 
de  Costa  Rica.  He  brought  back  five 
different  species,  all  of  the  medlar 
class.  They  were  eatable,  perhaps  one 
who  likes  medlars  would  have  thought 
them  excellent      But  the  landlord  of 
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the  hotel  could  not  put  a  name  to  any. 

The  number  of  "Jungle  fruits"  prized 
by  natives  but  unknown  to  Europeans 
was  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Beccari's 
discovery  of  five  new  species  of  Nephe- 
lium  in  one  village  orchard.  It  was 
at  the  very  end  of  his  three  years'  so- 
journ in  the  forests  of  Borneo,  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  other  savant  had  ever 
heard  of  one  among  them.  All  were 
excellent  Dr.  Beccari  also  mentions  a 
Ficus  bearing  "great  bunches  of  fine 
red  fruit,"  agreeably  acid,  the  only  one 
in  that  large  genus  which  is  not  sweet 
A  new  variety  of  Garcinia,  named  Bec- 
carii,  has  "acidulated  pulp  of  ex- 
tremely pleasant  flavor,  recalling  that 
of  the  mangosteen";  an  Euphorbia, 
Elatererospermum  Tapos,  is  favored 
by  the  Dyaks,  who  call  it  Bua 
ruppL 

In  that  country  flourishes  the  Qu- 
ango, Pithecolobium  Saman,  known  to 
us  as  the  Rain  Tree.  Its  fruit  has  six 
or  eight  seeds  embedded  in  a  sweet 
pulp,  which  all  human  beings  like,  and 
some  think  exquisite.  But  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  guango  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  no  long  time,  for  it  is  widely 
grown  at  botanical  stations  now  for 
distribution  in  arid  tracts. 

Captain  Welby  tells  how  he  discov- 
ered a  fruit  "new  to  all  his  people"  in 
the  country  of  Boma,  behind  Fashoda; 
the  pulp  was  very  like  jam,  "a  natural 
preserve,  which  came  in  handy  for 
breakfast."  Then  he  found  one, 
equally  new,  like  an  orange,  "but  the 
inside  was  a  mass  of  large  pips  covered 
with  yellow  pulp."  It  proved  to  be 
quite  eatable  though  wanting  flavor. 
Both  of  these  might  repay  cultivation 
in  the  gardens  of  Egypt.  Who  has 
tried  the  Pithaya  cactus  which  Lum- 
holdz  describes  in  "Unknown  Mexico"? 
The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  egg,  "sweet, 
soft  and  nourishing";  natives  have 
such  a  passion  for  it  that  when  the 
Pithaya  is  ripe,  servants  will  "bolt"  to 
enjoy  the  feast,  if  permission  be  re- 


fused. In  Mexico  also  flourishes  Mon- 
ster ia  deliciosa,  a  fruit  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  said  to  be  all  its 
name  implies. 

In  July  1906  the  Director  of  Kew  re- 
ceived leaves,  fruit  and  seeds  of  a  tree 
in  Uruguay  which  the  writer  could  not 
identify  in  the  scientific  sense.  Its 
product,  however,  he  described  as  "ex- 
tremely agreeable"  with  a  perfume  so 
delicate  that  it  is  "unequalled."  Also 
it  "possesses  such  a  remarkable  di- 
gestive property  that  when  the  abo- 
rigines have  over-indulged  they  eat 
freely  of  it  and  then  sleep  like  babes, 
waking  up  next  morning  with  a  clear 
head  and  a  wonderful  appetite."  This 
useful  treasure  proves  to  be  Ponteria 
suavis.  Seeds  have  been  sown  at 
Bordighera,  and,  says  the  Kew  Bulle- 
tin, "under  cultivation  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  fruit  may  possibly  be  so  in- 
creased as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  a 
circle  outside  the  aborigines  of  Uru- 
guay," 

I  have  travelled  mostly  in  hot  coun- 
tries and  my  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  them;  indeed,  valuable  novelities 
can  scarcely  be  expected  from  the 
Temperate  Zone  in  any  number. 
Those  regions,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  familiar  to  botanists,  as  to  ordi- 
nary men,  for  centuries.  But  Japan  Is 
an  exception.  Precious  novelties  may 
be  expected  from  that  country — have 
already  begun  to  arrive  indeed,  discov- 
ered by  the  enterprising  nurserymen  of 
America,  who  snap  them  up  and  keep 
the  origin  secret  so  far  as  may  be. 
The  stoneless  plum  I  have  mentioned 
— also  there  is  the  Cornell  plum,  fast 
superseding  all  others  in  the  United 
States.  The  "grape-fruit"  has  been 
exercising  European  savants  a  good 
deal  lately.  So  long  as  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  cool  variety  of  the  shad- 
dock, which  is  a  poor  occidental  de- 
scendant of  the  pomelo,  there  was 
nothing  to  rouse  curiosity.  But  now 
it  is  recognised  as  distinct  from  both, 
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and  questions  arise  forthwith.  Scien- 
tific opinion  inclines  to  believe  that 
the  "grape-fruit"  is  Chinese  by  origin, 
but  probably  carried  to  the  United 
States  from  Japan.  China,  too,  is  the 
home  of  the  Kaki,  which  we  know  by 
the  rough  American  name  of  persim- 
mon, but  the  best  forms  of  it  are  Jap- 
anese —  apparently.  European  taste 
does  not  go  further  than  "all  very 
well"  in  criticizing  this  fruit,  but  the 
reason  is  that  we  eat  it  much  too  fresh. 
The  rind  should  be  quite  withered  and 
the  flesh  soft  enough  to  be  easily  taken 
up  with  a  spoon,  like  jam,  before  kaki 
is  in  fit  condition.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred varieties  are  esteemed  in  Japan, 
and  Professor  Sargent  thinks  that 
some  of  the  best  would  be  hardy  in 
sheltered  places  even  in  the  North  of 
England.  There  is  no  fruit  tree  so 
beautiful,  say  the  experts. 

It  seems  likely  also  that  the  Navel  or 
Washington  orange,  which  is  causing 
such  a  stir  in  America  that  plantations 
of  all  other  sorts  are  being  dug  up  as 
fast  as  plants  of  the  new  variety  can 
be  obtained,  came  from  China  or  Ja- 
pan; but  Sir  Herbert  Praed  tells  me 
that  it  has  been  grown  on  his  fruit- 
farm  in  California  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  the  people  are  satisfied  that 
it  came  from  South  America.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  Dr.  Henry,  a  high 
authority,  found  even  the  pomegran- 
ate delicious  in  some  districts  of 
China. 

And  the  Metford  lemon  should  have 
a  word,  if  only  for  the  romance  of  its 
discovery.  In  January  1896  Miss 
Laura  Metford  Badcock  sent  a  fruit  to 
Kew,  asking  what  on  earth  it  was. 
The  authorities  pronounced  at  sight — a 
common  Pomelo— but  before  answer- 
ing, they  cut  it  open,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  lemon,  unmistakable,  but  almost 
as  large  and  as  round  as  a  football!  It 
was  for  them  to  ask  questions  now, 
but  Miss  Badcock  could  only  reply 
that  this  extraordinary  object  had  been 


growing  and  fruiting  freely  in  the 
greenhouse  near  Taunton  for  a  cen- 
tury. Tradition  could  tell  no  more. 
The  original  plant  had  lately  died,  but 
cuttings  were  obtained  from  an  offset 
given  to  a  friend,  and  now  the  great 
Metford  lemon  is  safely  established 
at  Kew.  The  chances  seem  to  be 
that  it  came  from  China  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

But  Australasia  has  fruits  deserving 
attention.  In  New  Zealand  white  peo- 
ple eat  the  Tawhara.  Their  apprecia- 
tion is  not  enthusiastic,  expressed  gen- 
erally by  the  term  "not  bad";  but  that 
is  much  for  settlers  in  a  country  where 
all  the  perfected  fruits  of  the  Old 
World  can  be  enjoyed  at  a  trifling  cost 
Moreover  a  Colonist  questioned  on  the 
subject  is  pretty  sure  to  add  that  the 
tawhara  might  be  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion. He  will  say  the  same  probably 
of  the  Karaka  berry.  Matabeleland 
yields  several  fruits,  some  of  them  as 
yet  unnamed.  One  seems  to  be  the 
Maneko,  which  delighted  Livingstone, 
further  to  the  north;  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  full  of  glutinous,  woody  fibre, 
described  as  "really  excellent"  An- 
other, like  an  orange,  reminds  the  trav- 
eller of  roasted  apples;  a  third  "makes 
quite  a  refreshing  little  repast" — this 
is  the  Zulu  Inhlada,  "famine  fruit,"  be- 
cause so  many  lives  are  saved  by  it  In 
time  of  dearth.  A  fourth  tastes  like 
apples.  The  Marula  seems  to  be  es- 
pecially promising.  It  resembles  a 
greengage,  with  a  large  stone  and 
scarcely  any  pulp,  the  place  of  which 
is  filled  with  a  sweet  liquid,  "simply 
delicious."  The  ordinary  "Kaffir 
plum"  should  repay  an  Intelligent  cul- 
tivator who,  by  selection  and  hybridisa- 
tion, contrived  to  make  it  large  enough 
to  be  appreciated.  Sir  Charles  Eliot 
notes  "a  very  agreeable  phenomenon  of 
the  moorland"  in  the  Temperate  region 
of  East  Africa — a  kind  of  wild  rasp- 
berry "which  grows  in  belts,  about  an 
Inch  long,  deep  yellow,  tasting  more 
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like  a  mulberry  than  a  raspberry,"1 
How  many  mortals  even  In  South 
Africa,  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Kall- 
hari  desert,  are  acquainted  with  the 
Bododo?  Perhaps  this  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  our  neglect  Sixty 
years  ago  Chapman  described  the  bo- 
dodo in  a  published  account  as  "the 
most  luscious  fruit  I  ever  tasted/'  and 
again,  "almost  too  luscious  for  a  white 
palate."  The  few  hunters  and  traders 
who  visit  that  region  give  the  same  re- 
port     But  there  the  matter  rests. 

All  these  fruits  and  many  others  will 
be  taken  in  hand  one  day,  I  believe. 
Cornhill    Magaslne. 


Our  great  horticultural  firms  cannot 
easily  be  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
worth  their  while  to  undertake  the  en- 
terprise. But  almost  every  colony  has 
a  Botanical  Garden  now — not  only  a 
show  place,  as  formerly.  Authorities 
trained  at  Kew — which  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Grant  Duff  rightly  described  as 
an  important  branch  of  the  Colonial 
Office — work  ceaselessly  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  cultures  favored  In 
their  district  I  submit  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  native  fruits  would 
properly  come  within  their  sphere. 
Frederick  Boyle. 
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It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  the 
medical  man  sees  more  of  human  na- 
ture stripped  of  all  convention  than 
any  one  else.  Under  sharp  or  long- 
continued  pain,  or  with  certain  death 
standing  as  it  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  men  and  women,  as  a  rule,  drop 
any  mask  or  domino  they  have  worn. 
Naked  they  came  into  the  world,  and 
naked  they  go  out  of  it.  Sometimes 
one  leaves  the  still  body  feeling  cynical, 
sometimes  feeling  sad.  A  young  girl 
faces  death  with  patience  and  a  quiet 
smile.  An  old  man  goes  whimpering 
away.  Friends  and  relatives  give 
themselves  devotedly  to  the  problem  of 
saving  a  life  or  smoothing  the  way 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  or 
they  look  on  with  frank  indifference, 
grudging  all  labor  and  hoping  for  a 
speedy  end. 

One  or  two  of  my  cases  will  interest 
you,  if  I  tell  of  them  properly;  and 
Mary  the  Mother's  is  the  first 

It  was  in  December  that  Hector  Og 

1  Matokaland,  north-cast  of  Uganda,  is  de- 
scribed in  Major  Gibbon's  careful  survey  as 
a  country  "  in  which  very  palatable  wild 
fruits  grow."  as  the  m'huluhulu,  large,  with 
a  shell  enclosing  many  stones  enolosed  in 
44  quite  refreshing,  pleasantly  flavored  flesh"; 
another  the  site  of  a  peaoh,  "  with  dry  brown 
flesh." 


the  elder  came  down  from  the  hills, 
twenty  miles  through  the  snow,  to  tell 
me  that  Hector  the  younger  was  ill.  I 
left  him  to  walk  back  as  he  had  come; 
and,  riding  the  first  ten  miles,  I 
stabled  my  horse,  borrowed  a  stout 
stick,  and  at  last  reached  the  shelling 
where  Hector  the  younger  lay  groaning 
for  me. 

The  little  croft,  with  its  high  deer- 
fence,  stands  far  up  the  brae  above  the 
river,  six  or  seven  miles  in  a  bee-line 
from  any  other  dwelling.  Long  before 
I  reached  the  door  I  could  see  a  gray 
figure  watching  me  through  a  glass, 
and  this  was  Mary  the  Mother. 

She  was  elderly,  thin,  gray,  hard- 
featured,  taciturn.  She  knelt  at  my 
feet  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances,  and 
took  off  my  snow-covered  gaiters.  Her 
hands  were  trembling  but  her  voice  and 
manner  were  quiet  almost  to  dullness, 
and  she  pressed  me  to  "taste,"  or  rather 
she  attempted  to  press  me  before  tak- 
ing me  to  the  bedside. 

I  will  not  harrow  you  with  details  of 
young  Hector's  condition;  but  an  im- 
mediate operation  was  undoubtedly 
necessary,  and  his  nerve  had  gone 
through    pain    and    several    sleepless 
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nights.  He  must  keep  still  while  I 
worked,  and  he  would  never  do  that 
unless  he  were  chloroformed.  I  could 
not  wait  for  skilled  help  and  I  could 
not  by  any  possibility  get  him  to  it 
across  seven  burns  and  ten  miles  of 
snow-covered  heather  down  to  the  road. 

I  took  Mary  into  the  other  room, 
where  a  big  peat-fire  smouldered  on 
the  open  hearth,  and  I  told  her  how 
things  were,  and  what  must  be  done. 

I  cannot  quote  her  reply  word  for 
word,  but  It  was  very  short  and  very 
much  to  the  point.  If  I  would  do  my 
duty,  she  suggested,  she  would  do  hers, 
which  she  conceived  to  lie  in  obeying 
my  orders. 

I  considered  her  much-wrinkled  face 
and  her  steady  gray  eyes,  and  I  de- 
cided that  without  doubt  here  was  a 
woman  to  be  depended  upon.  So  we 
returned  to  the  bed,  and  Hector  the 
younger  agreed  to  allow  anything  and 
everything  that  would  be  likely  to  give 
him  peace. 

I  chloroformed  him,  and  when  he 
was  well  under  I  handed  the  towel  and 
the  bottle  to  Mary,  and  did  my  work 
while  she  used  them  according  to  my 
orders. 

When  everything  was  done  I  was 
very  hot  and  tired,  and  Mary  was  gray- 
faced  and  cold  and  trembling.  I  took 
her  and  made  her  lie  down  and  drink 
some  of  the  whisky  she  had  offered  me; 
while,  to  her  horror,  Hector  the 
younger,  drunk  with  the  chloroform 
through  which  he  was  groping  his  way 
back  to  consciousness,  cursed  me  body 
and  soul  from  the  bed,  declaring  that  I 
had  gutted  him  like  a  haddle  and  now 
had  better  finish  the  job  and  hang  him 
like  a  haddle  upon  the  wall.  Poor 
Mary's  wrath  at  his  Ingratitude 
brought  the  color  back  to  her  cheeks 
quicker  than  the  spirits  did;  and  when 
Hector  Og  tramped  In,  as  he  did  not 
long  after,  he  found  his  son  lying  quiet, 
while  Mary  served  me  by  the  peat-fire 
in  the  next  room  with  tea  and  scones, 


fresh-butter  and  home-made  black-cur- 
rant and  bramble  jam. 

Then  Hector  Og,  over  sixty  years  old, 
but  nothing  daunted  by  the  forty  miles 
he  had  done  that  day,  started  away 
with  me  and  convoyed  me  two  or  three 
miles  on  my  homeward  journey.  His 
two  collies  escorted  us;  and  Mary,  sur- 
rounded by  three  or  four  terriers, 
watched  us  from  the  door. 

Well,  things  did  not  go  smoothly  for 
some  time  with  Hector  the  younger. 
It  was  hard  work  to  reach  him  at  all, 
and  impossible  to  dress  his  wounds  as 
often  as  would  have  been  advisable. 
Once  I  was  sent  for  late  in  the  day, 
and  reached  the  half-way  house,  ten 
miles  from  Hector's  bed  and  ten  from 
my  own,  determined  to  go  no  farther 
till  daylight  But  there  was  Hector  Og 
with  a  lantern  and  his  two  collies. 

The  old  man  begged  and  prayed  that 
I  would  get  on.  "If  you'll  step  out- 
side/7 I  remember  he  said  with  splendid 
mendacity,  "you'll  hear  him  roarin' 
down  the  strath";  and  I  was  shamed 
into  taking  as  eerie  a  tramp  as  I  ever 
made  ten  miles  over  deep  snow,  never 
seeing  farther  ahead  than  the  light  of 
the  lantern  went,  and  with  not  a  sign 
of  life  all  the  way,  but  the  tracks  of 
grouse  and  hares  and  of  a  herd  or  two 
of  deer. 

I  drank  tea  that  night  made  with 
peaty  water,  I  slept  between  peaty 
sheets,  I  washed  in  peaty  water  and 
drank  peaty  tea  again  in  the  morning, 
and  I  have  never  liked  peat-reek  since; 
but  Mary  waited  upon  me  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  her  eyes  and  acts 
said  more  than  her  words  when  she 
thanked  me  for  coming. 

Snow  lay  long  on  the  hills  that  win- 
ter, and  another  of  my  visits  was  made 
through  a  blizzard.  My  horse  fell  upon 
ice  blown  bare  of  snow,  so  I  had 
walked  some  miles  before  I  left  the 
road,  and  bent  my  head  against  the 
drifting,  whirling  snowflakes.  It  was 
a  tough  job  that  afternoon.    The  wind 
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and  the  snow  stung  and  dazzled  me; 
the  big  drifts  tired  me.  I  remember  I 
lay  in  a  drift  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  cottage,  yelling  for  some  one  to 
come  and  haul  me  out.  But  no  one 
heard,  and  no  one  came,  so  at  last  I 
shoved  through,  and  staggered  into  the 
cottage  alone. 

I  remember  how  angry  Mary  was 
to  find  that  no  one  had  met  me,  and 
how  she  muttered  over  me  as  she  knelt 
and  took  off  my  boots  and  gaiters, 
while  I  sat  dumb  and  indifferent;  and 
how  she  scolded  Hector  Og  and  Alas- 
tair,  the  younger  son,  when  they  came 
in  with  the  collies  from  gathering  the 
sheep  into  their  stone-built  circular 
shelters.  I  remember,  too,  that  even- 
ing, when  I  had  attended  to  Hector  the 
younger,  how  good  it  was  to  sit  before 
a  big  fire  blazing  up  the  wide  chimney, 
though  there  were  six  dogs  with  whom 
to  dispute  precedence.  Two  keepers 
searched  the  hills  that  night  for  me, 
thinking  me  lost;  but  I  slept  cosily,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  pig,  who  as  Mary 
apologetically  explained  next  morning, 
"thocht  she  didna  get  justice,"  and, 
squealing  for  admittance,  roused  all 
six  dogs  to  an  uproar  in  the  small 
hours. 

It  was  now  well  on  in  January.  Hec- 
tor the  younger  was  making  progress, 
and  the  snow  was  not  so  deep.  We 
began  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting him  down  to  the  low  ground, 
where  I  could  see  him  more  often,  with 
less  toil  to  me  and  less  expense  to 
them.  The  two  Hectors  doubted  and 
disputed,  but  Mary  backed  all  my  argu- 
ments. From  the  day  we  had  first 
met  she  and  I  had  given  our  confidence 
to  one  another  and  in  her  eyes  what- 
ever the  doctor  did  or  said  was 
right. 

So  one  afternoon  a  cart  rumbled 
down  the  main  street  of  our  village 
over  the  snow.  Hector  the  younger 
lay  bundled  in  the  straw,  Hector  Og 
strode  at  the  horse's  head,  and  Mary 


followed  behind,  where  she  could 
watch  Hector  the  younger,  whom  she 
alternately  scolded  and  encouraged. 
Hector  Og  returned  with  his  cart  to  the 
lonely  hills  next  day;  but  Hector  the 
younger  and  his  mother  lodged  in  the 
village  and  I  saw  my  patient  daily.  1 
saw  his  mother  too,  of  course;  but  1 
hardly  looked  at  her,  she  was  so  silent, 
so  ready,  so  Inconspicuous.  When  I 
wanted  her  she  was  at  my  elbow,  but 
never  in  the  way.  Four  or  five  days 
after  they  came  down  from  the  hills  I 
looked  her  straight  in  the  face  while 
asking  some  question,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  was  grayer  than 
ever. 

"Are  you  well?"  I  asked. 

"Only  tired,"  she  said,  and  would  not 
talk  of  herself  further,  or  let  me  touch 
her  wrist. 

I  ordered  her  to  lie  down  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  she  went  off  obediently 
to  her  bed;  but  the  next  morning  when 
I  called  she  was  at  young  Hector's 
side.  She  persisted  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  and  I — well,  I  practi- 
cally thought  no  more  of  it. 

So  the  days  went  by,  with  Hector 
still  abed  but  always  getting  stronger, 
and  Mary  always  at  his  side. 

Then  one  afternoon  I  had  a  fright 
An  urgent  message  came  for  me  to  go 
over  at  once. 

"What's  happened  to  him?"  I  asked 
while  thrusting  into  my  overcoat. 

"If  8  Mary  that's  bad,"  the  messenger 
said,  and  I  hurried  more  than 
ever. 

I  found  her  still  at  her  post  She  was 
sitting  near  Hector's  bed,  silent  rigid, 
with  folded  hands,  blue-gray  about 
the  tight  lips,  and  with  dark  shadows 
about  the  steady  gray  eyes.  We 
helped  her  to  her  bed,  where  she  died 
that  night  in  my  arms,  apologizing  for 
the  trouble  she  thought  she  was  caus- 
ing, and  for  the  little  moan  which  pain 
at  the  heart  wrung  from  her  now  and 
again. 
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"Sorely  that  pain  didn't  begin  to 
day?"  I  whispered  once  to  her. 

"It's  ever  there  since  I  travelled 
[walked]   from   the  hill,"  she  gasped 
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back.      "But  I  was  feared  if  I  let  on 
you'd  keep  me  from  my  boy." 
And  so  Mary  died. 


THE  MILLINERY  OF  MURDER. 


We  wish  that  oar  modern  fashion- 
able  women  would  bethink  themselves 
that  the  savage  who  adorns  himself 
with   the  plumage   of   birds  and   the 
skins  of  beasts  has  excuses  which  they 
cannot  plead.    The  beasts  are  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  and  the  dead  birds  at 
least  attest  his  skilful  archery.    If  he 
delights  in  the  gay  coloring  of  slaugh- 
tered creatures,  he  can  plead  that  it  is 
because  he  knows  nothing  of  the  arts 
which  lend  to  rare  dyes  and  subtle  tex- 
tures an  element  of  human   triumph 
that  enhances  their  intrinsic   beauty. 
The  taste  for  these  adornments  disap- 
pears with  the  growth  of  a  real  pride 
in  craftsmanship.      It  has  returned  in 
our  time  as  an  incident  in  the  evolution 
of    dress.      The    pleasure    in    durable 
hand-woven  textures,  in  embroideries 
that  represented  the  slow  work  of  in- 
dividual skill,  has  gone  down   before 
the    organization    of    labor — and    this 
sweated  labor — and  the  pillage  of  dis- 
tant forests.      Women  compete  to-day 
in  the  crowding  of  effects,   and   ma- 
chinery has  killed  the  feeling  for  deco- 
rations which  were  a  proof  of  pleasant 
toil  and  conscious  skill.      The  old  fin- 
ery, with  its  laces  and  its  silks,  told  to 
the  eye  its  tale  of  busy  Flemish  vil- 
lages and  opulent  Indian  towns.      The 
new  millinery,  with  its  skins  torn  from 
dead  herons  and  kingfishers,  speaks  too 
often  of  suffering  and  the  waste  of  life. 
Somewhere  in  the  process  of  this  evolu- 
tion   imagination    has   decayed.      Our 
grandmothers  wore  their  exotic  fabrics 
with  a  sense  of  their  origin,  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  romance  that  came 
from  the  adventure  in  distant  seas,  and 


felt  in  the  rare  textures  the  touch  of 
the  dusky  idolatrous  fingers  that  had 
made  them.  The  things  had  a  place 
in  their  lives  which  tempted  the  fancy 
to  play  on  the  history  of  their  making 
and  their  getting.  The  modern  woman 
who  wears  an  osprey  plume  or  a  stuffed 
humming-bird  is  manifestly  thinking 
only  of  its  crude  visible  effect 

The  figures  which  Lord  Avebury 
gave  on  Tuesday  in  introducing  his  Bill 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  plu- 
mage of  wild  birds  were  a  record  of 
massacre  on  a  gigantic  scale.  London 
has  become  the  world's  market  for  the 
sale  of  the  bird  life  that  fashion  de- 
mands. In  the  last  six  months  of  1907, 
19,742  skins  of  birds  of  paradise  and 
plumes  torn  from  115,000  white  herons 
were  sold  by  auction,  and  one  firm 
alone  catalogued  the  skins  of  20,000 
kingfishers.  But  the  figures  give  no 
conception  either  of  the  cruelty  or  of 
the  waste  of  life.  The  sportsman  who 
kills  for  pleasure  or  for  food  respects 
his  prey  during  the  breeding  season. 
The  plumage-hunter,  on  the  contrary, 
concentrates  his  depredations  in  the 
period  when  the  birds  are  mating  and 
nesting.  The  colors  he  requires  for 
the  hats  of  his  customers  are  the  very 
expression  of  the  birds'  exuberance  of 
happiness  and  life.  The  plumes  which 
milliners  call  "ospreys"  or  "aigrettes" 
are  borne  by  the  herons  only  during 
the  nuptial  season.  The  heron  is  then 
killed  with  ease,  because  its  natural 
shyness  has  disappeared  in  its  absorb- 
ing care  for  Its  young.  Every  plume 
means  not  merely  the  death  of  a  bird, 
but  the  slow  starvation  of  all  its  young, 
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and  every  feather  worn  in  a  fashion- 
able hat  tells  its  history  of  a  mined 
nest  To  the  woman  who  wears  it  ig- 
norant or  callous,  it  means  the  happy 
sense  of  couformity  to  a  social  type, 
and  an  outlay  of  money  that  marks  her 
social  status.  To  the  spectator  who 
watches  her,  it  calls  up  the  picture  of 
a  savage  deed  and  a  cruel  end.  Year 
by  year  the  swamps  and  rivers  where 
these  creatures  breed  are  growing  des- 
olate, and  it  can  be  a  matter  only  of  a 
decade  before  the  species  is  altogether 
obsolete.  For  rare  and  exceptionally 
beautiful  birds  like  the  white  heron  it 
is  easy  to  arouse  regret  But  there  is 
no  discrimination  in  a  fashion  which 
carries  Its  demoralization  from  stratum 
to  stratum  of  society.  The  woman 
who  cannot  afford  an  osprey  or  a  king- 
fisher wears  half  a  sea  bird  or  the  wing 
of  a  swallow  shot  in  its  flight  over 
Italy  or  France.  There  is  scarcely  a 
species  which  vulgarity  has  not  laid 
under  tribute.  If  the  process  continues 
it  can  only  be  ugliness  which  will  sur- 
vive, and  mankind  will  Inhabit  the 
world  which  it  deserves. 

Lord  Avebury's  BUI  makes  a  coura- 
geous attack  upon  a  trade  which  stands 
entrenched  behind  a  substantial  wall 
of  interest.  One  has  only  to  open  a 
newspaper  to  realize  how  powerful  this 
Interest  is.  The  leading  columns  may 
welcome  the  Bill,  but  the  fashion  arti- 
cle on  another  page  directs  its  read- 
ers where  best  to  obtain  these  brutal 
adornments.  The  Bill  was  not  op- 
posed in  the  Lords,  but  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Government  expressed  a  semi- 
official reserve,  and  prescribed  a  highly 
dilatory  procedure.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
as  Lord  Beauchamp  pointed  out,  that 
the  closing  of  the  market  in  London 
would  drive  at  least  a  part  of  the  trade 
to  Paris  or  Vienna.  But  even  so,  the 
diminution  of  the  demand  by  the  whole 
extent  of  the  sales  in  this  country  must 
exert  a  considerable  Influence  on  the 
world's  supply.   Even  a  temporary  dis- 


organization of  the  trade  would  give  a 
respite  to  several  harried  species,  and 
the  permanent  suppression  of  the  trade 
in  England  would  mean  at  the  very 
least  the  slaughter  of  only  three  birds 
where  four  are  killed  to-day.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  use 
its  influence,  as  Lord  Beauchamp  sug- 
gested, to  bring  about  the  prohibition 
of  the  export  of  skins  and  plumes  from 
the  countries  of  supply.  India,  some  of 
our  tropical  colonies,  and  several  States 
of  North  America,  have  already  pro- 
hibited exportation.  But  these  two 
methods  of  checking  the  trade  should 
be  complementary  and  not  exclusive. 
If  we  shrink  from  injuring  our  own 
traders  in  dead  wings  by  prohibiting 
imports,  we  shall  exert  small  influence 
when  we  go  to  poorer  nations  abroad 
with  a  suggestion  that  they  should  first 
ruin  their  export  trade. 

This  surely  Is  a  question  on  which 
any  Government  may  dare  to  be  bold. 
Public  opinion  is  divided  about  vivisec- 
tion; it  Is  not  even  absolutely  unani- 
mous about  some  of  the  practices  cov- 
ered by  the  Spurious  Sports  Bill.  But 
this  use  of  murdered  beauty  for  adorn- 
ment has  no  articulate  defender. 
There  is  hardly  even  a  fashion  paper 
base  enough  to  advocate  it  outside  Its 
advertising  columns.  For  it  is  the 
mark  and  criterion  of  an  educated 
mind  to  feel  a  disinterested  joy  in  a 
beauty  which  it  does  not  thirst  to  own 
and  possess.  It  knows  that  the  beauty 
of  living  things  Is  In  their  function 
and  their  motion.  It  realizes  that  a 
skin,  stripped  though  It  may  be  with 
all  its  resplendent  coloring  from  a  still 
living  creature,  is  no  more  than  a  relic 
of  a  lost  beauty.  The  hand  of  the 
vandal  who  must  possess  what  he  ad- 
mires destroys  In  the  act  the  very 
thing  that  aroused  his  desire.  He  vi- 
olates a  mystery,  and  makes  it  com- 
mon. He  steals  a  life,  and  wins  in  the 
act  only  a  monument  to  his  own  cru- 
elty.     An  imaginative  child  is  happy 
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in  the  thought  of  romantic  jungles  and 
virgin  forests  which  he  will  never  pen- 
etrate and  but  dimly  conceives.  An 
educated  man  moves  through  mean 
streets  and  the  squalor  of  civilization 
with  a  constant  vision  before  his  eyes 
of  past  glories  and  beauties  unrav- 
ished.  It  is  a  joy  to  know  in  England 
that  there  are  parrots  on  the  Amazon, 
as  it  is  solace  to  think  in  the  Strand 
that  there  are  wood  hyacinths  in  Sussex. 
To  those  who  have  this  vision  of  lives 
inviolate  and  glories  unseen,  it  is  an 

The  Nation. 


imperative  duty  to  oppose  this  waste 
of  life.  Even  were  there  no  cruelty 
involved,  the  extinction  of  one  species 
of  birds  of  paradise  is  a  vandalism  as 
gross  as  the  erasing  of  a  Giorglone  or 
the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 
Races  which  have  escaped  the  long 
perils  of  geological  change  must  not 
perish  in  the  end  at  the  bidding  of  a 
Paris  fashion.  When  Watts  painted 
his  angel  of  pity,  weeping  with  veiled 
face,  it  was  over  a  table  strewn  with 
dead  wings  and  mutilated  plumes. 


THE  LAWFUL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  LOITERER. 


Satan  has  long  been  constrained  by 
the  present  reaction  against  idleness  to 
look  out  a  job  for  the  man  whose 
hands  are  full.  Industry  has  not 
proved  a  complete  antiseptic  for  souls, 
and  with  America  before  their  eyes  the 
moralists  of  to-day  have  revised  the 
doctrine  and  queried  the  assurances  of 
Hogarth  and  of  Dr.  Watts.  Without 
doubt  there  is  a  sphere  for  the  culti- 
vated loiterer,  and  something  is  lacking 
to  the  society  which  will  have  none  of 
him.  By  the  loiterer,  however,  we  do 
not  mean  the  pleasure-seeker.  When 
pleasure  becomes  a  business  it  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a  debased  and  barren  form 
of  work  which  takes  everything  worth 
having  out  of  the  worker  and  gives 
nothing  to  the  world.  Neither  are  we 
thinking  of  the  man  who  uses  his  wits 
to  enable  him  to  live  on  the  industry 
of  some  one  else,  but  of  one  who  ac- 
cepts with  thankfulness  the  fact  that 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  secured  to 
him,  and  who  resolves,  therefore,  to  em- 
ploy his  energies  as  seemeth  him* good, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the 
constant  strain  and  unremitting  appli- 
cntion  of  method  necessary  to  him  who 
sets  himself  to  make  either  his  bread 
or  his  fortune  by  his  brains.  Of  course, 
he  may  neglect  the  lawful  business  of 


his  type,  and  become  a  completely  self- 
ish and  useless  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  do  a  piece  of  work  which 
without  him  will  not  be  done  at  all, 
and  so  deserve  the  name  of  a  benefi- 
cent loiterer.  There  are  loiterers  of 
this  latter  sort  whose  apparently  idle 
hands  are  again  and  again  instrumental 
in  discovering  the  mischief  which  lies 
in  the  path  of  the  worker  whose  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  his  aim. 

Certain  perceptions  are  apt  to  be 
blunted  by  unremitting  toil.  Among 
the  hand-workers  we  expect  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  make  Instinctive  allow- 
ance,— so  much  allowance  that  one  is 
tempted  sometimes  to  wonder  how  the 
prouder  spirits  among  the  working 
class  can  brook  our  constant  excuse. 
It  is  no  less  true  of  the  still  more  ex- 
acting work  done  by  the  educated. 
The  more  will  a  man  throws  into  his 
labor,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  make 
sacrifices  for  it.  Often  these  sacrifices 
are  moral,  and  the  leisurely  man  alone 
perceives  the  moral  loss  which  is  going 
on.  In  a  society  where  no  one  has 
leisure  the  standard  goes  down.  The 
energetic  and  ambitious  man  is  terribly 
influenced  by  the  ideals  prevalent  in  his 
trade  or  profession,  and  those  ideals 
are  too  often  the  mediocre  products  of 
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expediency.  The  virtues  pay — in  strict 
moderation.  It  is  much  easier  to  ac- 
cept the  rules  of  the  game  as  he  finds 
them.  It  takes  time  to  press  for  a 
change;  not  only  time  but  thought, 
too;  and  all  the  time  he  has,  and  all 
the  thinking  of  which  he  is  capable, 
are  wanted  for  the  work  in  hand.  It 
is  the  demand  made  upon  his  already 
overtaxed  energy,  rather  than  the  de- 
mand made  upon  his  conscience,  which 
he  is  tempted  to  refuse.  As  he  gets 
on,  the  end  which  he  has  in  view  looms 
larger  and  larger,  the  means  of  attain- 
ment become  of  less  and  less  impor- 
tance. This  is  not  only  true  when 
his  end  is  selfish  or  base.  The  tempta- 
tions of  the  Churchman  and  the  politi- 
cian in  quest  of  concession  bear  an  un- 
pleasant likeness  to  those  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  professional  man  in 
quest  of  a  title-  They  are  all  in  dan- 
ger of  lacking  time  to  examine  the 
gradually  lessening  number  of  scru- 
ples they  find  in  their  way.  But  the 
man  of  leisure  analyses  them,  finds  out 
their  intrinsic  worth,  and  so  holds  up 
the  sinking  standard  and  forces  the 
workman  to  pause  and  consider  what 
he  is  losing. 

To  turn  to  another  matter,  and  one 
of  less  moment.  The  manners  of  an 
overworked  society  tend  to  deteriorate. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  man  with  his  mind 
entirely  occupied  by  his  work — with 
great  affairs,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
whether  they  concern  his  shop  or  his 
country — to  realize  that  the  art  of  life 
is  worth  much  thought.  The  more  in- 
dustrious he  is,  the  more  obedient  to  a 
self-imposed  system  for  the  profitable 
use  of  every  hour,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  neglect  the  things  which  make  for 
a  delightful  social  life.  If  he  was 
born  high  up  in  the  social  scale,  he  will 
probably  retain  a  conventional  polish 
which  may  serve  to  deceive  a  class  im- 
mediately below  him;  but  his  equals 
will  know  that  the  essential  of  good 
manners — the  determination  to  attend 


to  other  people — is  wanting.  Here 
once  more  the  man  of  leisure  can  set  a 
standard  and  exact  a  measure  of  imita- 
tion. Then,  again,  one  great  use  of 
the  "beneficent  loiterer"  is  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  happiness.  There  are  so 
many  perfectly  innocent  delights  which 
the  busy  man  misses,  and  which  can 
only  be  enjoyed  to  the  full  by  some 
one  at  leisure.  The  whole  drama  of 
Nature  with  its  infinitely  beautiful 
mounting,  the  world  of  children,  and 
the  world  of  animals  can  only  be  stud- 
ied imperfectly  by  busy  people  in  their 
odd  moments.  Surely  it  is  a  great 
thing  that  the  aggregate  of  happiness 
should  be  increased,  especially  if  we 
consider  how  contagious  happiness  is, 
and  to  what  extent  it  ozonizes  the  at- 
mosphere. 

A  great  deal  of  the  loiterer's  task 
should  be  done  by  women;  but  the  pres- 
ent hunger  for  definite  work  has  smit- 
ten them  also.  The  empty-headed  run 
all  day  after  pleasure.  The  serious- 
minded  refuse  too  often  to  have  any 
leisure  at  all.  A  married  woman  whose 
children  do  not  occupy  all  her  time 
turns  constantly  to  philanthropy,  poli- 
tics, or  literature;  and  unmarried 
women  are  throwing  themselves  more 
and  more  commonly  heart  and  soul 
into  professions.  The  movement  has 
done  good  on  the  whole.  It  may,  how- 
ever, go  too  far.  Women  at  leisure  are 
wanted.  They  can  do  so  much  to  pre- 
vent the  automatic  lowering  of  stand- 
ards brought  about  by  hurry.  But  it 
may  be  said: — "What  you  say  about 
women  is  all  very  well,  but  men  are 
another  matter.  Who  is  the  man  of 
leisure  that  he  should  teach  his  betters? 
Is  he  our  superior  because  he  holds 
himself  aloof  from  our  temptations, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  he  knows  he 
could  resist  them  even  less  successfully 
than  we?  Because  he  is  determined 
to  have  peace,  are  we  to  give  him 
power,  to  suffer  his  correction,  and  ask 
him  for  his  advice,  often  expressed  In 
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a  contemptuous  criticism  or  a  word  of 
supercilious  condemnation?  He  smiles 
at  the  world  while  we  sweat  for  it. 
Let  us  make  his  position  impossible; 
or  if  he  likes  to  maintain  it  in  compara- 
tive poverty,  let  us  regard  him  as  an 
Insignificant  drone,  and  refuse  to  listen 
when  he  speaks."  This  point  of  view 
is  openly  expressed  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  secretly  felt  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  here.  To  our  mind,  it  is  not 
only  ill-conditioned,  but  exceedingly 
short-sighted.  None  but  a  fool  will 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  truth  because  it 
is  told  him  by  a  man  who  may  have  a 
false  opinion  of  his  own  worth,  espe- 
cially when  that  unduly  high  opinion 
has  assisted  him  to  see  the  truth  to 
which  he  is  calling  attention.  We 
may  despise  blm  if  we  like  because  he 
has  chosen  a  soft  job;  but  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  stop  him  if  the  job 
wants  doing.      We  all  admit  that  there 
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is  much  disagreeable  work  in  the 
world  which  must  be  done.  Our  pity 
for  those  who  have  to  do  it  may  be 
genuine,  'but  if  it  goes  the  length  of 
hindering  them  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty  essential  to  the  good  of  the 
community,  it  becomes  a  mere  weak- 
ness. Surely  the  opposite  of  all  this 
is  equally  true.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  very  agreeable  work  in  the 
world.  We  may  think  it  nobler  to 
choose  some  other,  but  if  we  prevent 
those  who  are  doing  it,  we  simply  in- 
jure the  community,  and  our  fine  senti- 
ment degenerates  into  an  ill-conditioned 
indulgence  of  the  spirit  of  grudging. 

"How  many  beneficent  loiterers  are 
required  in  a  community?"  some  one 
might  sarcastically  ask.  No  more,  we 
would  reply,  than  are  proficient  at  their 
work,  and  as  few  as  can  adequately 
perform  it 


THE  TOCSIN  TREATMENT. 

[The  Prime  Minister  has  capitulated  to  the  Bell  of  Dundee.  He  has  promised  a  negative 
support  to  the  claims  of  the  Suffragettes  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  whenever  that  deplorable 
•contingency  occurs.  The  subsequent  raid  on  Downing  Street  proves  that  the  militant  party 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  his  surrender.] 

Ring  forth,  wild  bell,  your  lethal  note! 
Where'er  a  Liberal  opes  his  lung, 
Let  go  your  clapper,  loose  your  tongue, 

And  paralyze  him  in  the  throat! 

Ring  forth  the  old  Dundee  alarm, 

The  muffin-peal's  importunate  yelp: 

Ring  till  the  ringer  cries  for  help, 
Having  the  cramp  all  up  her  arm. 

Behold  the  downy  Asquith-bird 

Is  sworn  to  pipe  a  favoring  tune, 

When  he  delivers,  late  or  soon, 
His  final  music  long  deferred. 

Meanwhile,  till  that  elusive  swan 

Consents  to  speed  bis  parting  breath. 

Give  him  no  peace  this  side  of  death. 
But  just  keep  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
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Ring  out  the  age  of  wordy  strife, 

Of  argumental  equipoise; 

Ring  in  the  rule  of  simple  noise, 
Ring  in  the  ampler  louder  life. 

Ring  (as  I  said  and  .still  repeat), 
Whether  you  sound  a  lonely  knell 
Or  in  conjunction  with  the  bell 

At  No.  10  in  Downing  Street. 

Ring  out  the  tyrant  gods  of  tin, 
Whose  feet  are  on  our  galled  necks; 
Ring  out  the  man,  the  futile  sex, 

And  ring  the  Larger  Female  in. 

Tunch. 


Owen  Seaman. 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MOZART. 


Of  those  divine  beings  who  have 
made  the  happiness  of  the  world  many 
have  been  despised  and  neglected,  but 
the  cruellest  martyrdom  on  record  in 
the  annals  of  art  is  the  martyrdom  of 
a  faultless  man  and  faultless  artist: 
Mozart.  He  went  through  the  world 
like  a  child  tortured  by  cruel  hands, 
that  it  might  sing  and  dance  for  public 
amusement.  His  life  and  death  have 
left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  Austrian 
Court,  nobility,  and  official  musicians 
of  his  time.  They  injured  him,  they 
insulted  him,  they  took  for  nothing  the 
incomparable  gifts  for  which  he  asked 
little.  His  would-be  benefactors  closed 
their  purse-strings  against  him;  and 
one  man,  let  his  infamous  name  be 
written  in  full,— the  wealthy  Baron  von 
Swieten — for  whom  he  had  carried  out 
a  vast,  thankless,  unpaid  labor,  was 
the  man  who  put  down  to  the  account 
of  the  penniless  widow  the  sum  of  8 
florins  56  kreutzers  for  the  grave,  and 
3  florins  for  the  hearse,  when  the 
body  of  Mozart  was  cast  into  an  un- 
marked corner  of  the  earth.  Mozart 
was  the  slave  and  spoil  of  kings,  the 
creator  of  supreme  beauty  for  swine, 
for  whom  no  Gadarean  steep  had  been 


prepared  by  destiny.  The  world  did 
its  utmost  to  make  his  life  miserable, 
laying  pitfalls  in  his  way,  stealing  from 
him,  betraying  him,  letting  him  die 
with  60  florins  of  ready  money  to  leave 
to  his  wife  and  children.  And  this 
man,  who  was  making  the  greatest 
music  of  the  age  for  Court  theatres 
and  archiepiscopal  halls,  was  reduced 
to  beg  for  appointments,  of  which  his 
best  lover  Haydn  said  nobly:  "I  find 
it  difficult  to  control  my  indignation 
when  I  think  that  this  great  and  won- 
derful man  is  still  searching  for  an  ap- 
pointment, and  not  a  single  prince  or 
monarch  has  thought  of  giving  one." 
When  it  was  too  late,  fortune  beckoned 
to  him.  Here  is  his  last  comment  on 
the  situation:  "I  am  on  the  confines  of 
life,  I  will  die  without  having  known 
any  of  the  delights  my  talent  would 
have  brought  me,  and  yet  life  is  so  full 
of  beauty  and  just  now  my  prospects 
seem  to  shape  themselves  auspicously. 
Alas,  one  cannot  alter  one's  destiny. 
No  one  on  earth  is  master  of  his  fate 
and  I  must  be  resigned.  It  will  be  all 
as  Providence  wills." 

What   Providence,    or    the   Ignorant 
cruelty  of  man,  willed  for  Mozart   I 
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bnve  been  reading  in  the  two  volumes 
of  biography,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Victor  Wilder,  which  have 
lately  been  published,  with  useful  lists 
and  bibliographies  and  portraits,  by 
Messrs.  Reeves.  The  book  is  living, 
and  to  read  it  is  to  suffer  over  again 
this  perfect  and  punished  life.  For 
Mozart  was  perfect,  not  only  in  his  art, 
but  in  his  life.  Not  a  virtue,  not  a 
grace  was  lacking;  he  had  a  divine 
purity,  which  is  seen  expressing  itself 
in  the  innocent  letter  to  his  father,  in 
which  he  declares  the  necessity  of  his 
marrying.  But  he  had  no  conscious- 
ness of  outward  things;  his  hands, 
swift  and  certain  on  the  harpsichord, 
were  idle  things  off  the  notes,  so  that 
he  could  not  cut  up  his  food  at  table 
without  cutting  his  fingers.  He  loved 
travelling,  and  a  landscape,  seen  from 
the  carriage  window,  set  his  thoughts 
working  towards  music;  only,  unlike 
Beethoven,  they  never  settled  there,  so 
purely  was  his  inspiration  a  matter  of 
sound.  He  died  of  sound.  It  began 
to  whisper  to  him  when  he  was  a  baby, 
and  at  three  years  of  age  sought  to 
find  harmonious  successions  of  thirds 
on  the  keyboard;  it  murmured  on  lips 
and  cheeks  as  he  lay  dying,  and  a  pas- 
sage with  kettledrums  came  back  to 
him  out  of  his  "Requiem."  Music  ab- 
sorbed him  and  consumed  him,  a  mi- 
raculous flame  always  burning;  so  that 
at  the  age  of  four  be  played  the  piano, 
and  at  five  composed  four  minuets  and 
an  allegro  for  it  and  played  the  organ, 
and  at  six  went  with  his  father  and  sis- 
ter, five  years  his  elder  and  both  prodi- 
gies, through  Austria,  France,  England, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
playing  before  kings,  and  composing 
and  publishing  music.  He  had  already 
distinguished  a  difference  of  an  eighth 
of  a  tone  between  two  violins,  and  had 
come  to  feel  what  could  be  terrible  in 
sound,  turning  pale  and  almost  faint- 
ing at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  At 
fourteen  he  wrote  down  from  memory 
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Allegri's  Miserere,  after  a  single  hear- 
ing of  it  in  the  Pope's  Chapel  in  Rome. 
By  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  corn- 
loosed  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
pieces. 

Music  was  his  heaven,  and  he  lived 
in  it  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
mortal  life;  and  that  divine  world,  in 
which  he  walked  like  one  of  the  angels, 
never  betrayed  him.  Men  made  use  of 
him,  gave  him  praise,  let  bim  triumph 
for  a  moment,  and  then  set  him  aside 
with  empty  hands.  He  was  over- 
burdened with  his  genius  from  his 
birth;  he  found  no  friend,  except  his 
friendly  wife,  to  help  him  to  bear  it. 
Immeasurably  rich  in  the  spirit,  the 
world  gave  him  poverty.  The  stingy 
Emperor,  Gluck,  dying,  gave  him  his 
place  as  Imperial  Court  composer,  and 
bid  him  pay  for  the  compliment  by  tak- 
ing eight  hundred  in  place  of  two  thou- 
sand florins.  Later  on  he  asks  for  the 
place  of  Kapellmeister,  and  his  appeal 
is  not  answered.  At  last,  in  despair, 
be  offers  his  services  of  deputy  Kapell- 
meister to  the  cathedral,  for  nothing; 
and  is  accepted.  No  fees  come  to  him 
from  his  publishers,  a  hundred  ducats 
are  handed  to  bim,  as  one  fees  a  ser- 
vant, at  the  end  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  "Die  ZauberflOte" ;  and  pres- 
ently, when  success,  useless  to  him,  has 
come,  he  lies  on  bis  death-bed,  his 
watch  under  his  pillow,  counting  the 
hours:  "now  they  are  singing  the 
'Queen  of  the  Night',"  he  would  say. 

Only  once  did  he  have  an  unmitigated 
success,  a  great  popular  outburst  in 
his  honor;  and  that  was  in  no  Austrian 
soil,  but  in  Prague,  which  went  wild 
over  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  and  com- 
missioned "Don  GiovannL"  For  a 
week,  the  only  week  in  his  life,  except 
the  many  in  which  he  was  ill  and  in 
bed,  he  wrote  no  music,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  delight  of  for  once  being 
loved,  understood,  applauded.  But  the 
applause  brought  no  more  than  a  mo- 
ment's gold,  and  we  see  him,  in  the 
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last  year  of  his  life,  consenting  to  beg. 
asking  for  charity  that  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.  The  eternal  publisher,  put-' 
ting  two  or  three  ducats  into  his  hand, 
had  said:  "Compose  in  a  simpler  and 
more  popular  style  or  I  will  print  no 
more  of  your  compositions  nor  will  I 
give  you  another  kreutzer."  Then, 
while  he  is  writing,  on  an  urgent  com- 
mission, the  divine  "Zauberflote,"  the 
gayest  music  in  the  world,  hurried  on 
by  his  taskmaster,  already  feeling  the 
first  signs  of  bis  sickness  coming  upon 
him,  there  came  the  monstrous,  malig- 
nant farce  of  a  fool,  the  sealed  unsigned 
letter,  the  mysterious  demand  for  a 
"Requiem,"  the  payment  in  advance: 
all  descending  on  him  as  an  omen  of 
his  death,  and  being  indeed  the  last 
blow  shattering  mind  and  body. 

The  price  that  Mozart  paid  for  im- 
mortality was  his  martyred  body,  his 
racked  mind,  his  interrupted  soul.  The 
soul  of  genius  grows  in  the  soil  of  the 
body  like  a  seed.  With  Mozart  it  was 
a  tiny  seed  with  little  earth  about  it; 
it  grew  rapidly  into  a  flower  of  strange 
loveliness,  that,  having  exhausted  the 
little  earth  that  was  its  sustenance,  dies 
at  the  roots  in  full  flower.  In  Beetho- 
ven the  seed  has  a  deep  soil  about  it; 
it  grows  slowly  and  outlasts  all  weath- 
ers, flowering  late  and  lasting  long. 
Genius  and  genius  may  be  equal,  but  it 
is  the  affair  of  Providence,  as  Mozart 
said,  whether  the  soul  is  to  be  given 
an  appropriate  body  and  the  where- 
withal to  go  on  living  without  sorrow. 
Mozart  had  a  nature  of  pure  brightness; 
he    had    a    child's    love    of    glittering 
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things,  and  the  jewelled  rings  which 
princes  gave  him  instead  of  money 
were  a  moment's  delight  to  him  before 
he  had  to  pawn  them  for  food  and  fire. 
He  loved  dancing,  and  would  go  to 
fancy  dress  balls  as  Harlequin,  loving 
to  show  off  an  accomplishment  which 
he  professed  to  have  mastered  better 
than  music.  When  he  was  in  Prague, 
writing  out  the  score  of  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," he  would  join  heartily  in  the 
national  game  of  skittles,  sitting  at  a 
little  table  in  his  host's  garden  and 
leaving  the  score  whenever  his  turn 
came  to  throw  the  ball.  He  liked  bil- 
liards, and  would  get  some  strange 
musical  inspiration  from  the  movement 
of  the  balls.  He  was  careful  of  his 
dress,  and  the  barber  who  shaved  and 
curled  him  every  morning  has  related 
that  he  would  get  up  from  the  chair 
and  move  about  the  room,  "stung  with 
the  splendor  of  a  sudden  thought,"  and 
oblivious  of  comb  or  razor.  These  lit- 
tle, passing  whims  and  vanities  take 
on  almost  a  tragic  air  as  we  read  the 
darker,  more  constant  Incidents  of  a 
life  which  was  made  carefully  on  an- 
other pattern.  Mozart  had  no  power 
of  resistance,  and  the  world  and  his 
own  swift  and  devouring  genius  be- 
tween them  drove  him  incessantly  on- 
ward, until  body  and  soul  sank  Into 
the  only  possible  repose.  It  is  the 
world's  curse  and  foul  crime,  repeated 
age  after  age,  that  no  divine  being 
is  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  this  life  the 
unearned  portion  of  the  average  man: 
happiness. 

Arthur  Sytnons. 


FIUME:  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


In  a  sea-washed  corner  of  Central 
Europe  is  a  certain  city  which  can 
boast  of  ancient  rights  and  unique 
characteristics.      It  is  a  free  town,  and 


natural  situation  is  very  favorable  for 
commerce,  but  its  political  position, 
near  national  frontiers,  is  rather  condu- 
cive   to   squabbles    among   the    many 


still   owns   a   special   Governor.       Its     races  who  may  be  said  to  vie  for  the 
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predominance  In  it.  In  Fiume,  that 
fair  seaport  town  of  Hungary,  the  en- 
terprising traveller  may  have  passed 
days  full  of  delight  and  interest,  and 
he  will  regret  that  racial  hatred  should 
at  times  burst  out  and  mar  the  face  of 
a  place  so  beautiful.  It  lies  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  quarnero 
or  bay  (an  Adriatic  backwater),  and  its 
situation  is  exquisitely,  entrancingly 
beautiful.  It  is  curious  that  so  few 
English  people  find  their  way  thither. 
Yachts,  to  be  sure,  do  sometimes  visit 
it,  for  the  harbor  attracts  them;  British 
naval  men  know  it  well  as  the  birth- 
place of  torpedoes  and  the  training- 
place  of  Austro-Hungarian  officers. 
Military  men  also  became  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Fiume  during  the  last 
Boer  war,  for  great  numbers  of  Hun- 
garian horses  were  shipped  there,  to 
serve  as  remounts  for  the  troops  in 
South  Africa.  Seamen,  other  than 
those  of  the  Royal  Navy,  also  know 
Fiume,  for  till  just  lately  the  Cunard 
Line  carried  all  Hungarian  emigrants 
from  thence  to  America,  and  ships  of 
our  other  British  companies  ply  regu- 
larly to  and  from  it  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  of  the  vast,  restless  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  but  very  few  include  it  in 
their  pleasure  tours. 

When  Flume  is  at  peace — and  during 
several  short  sojourns  there  I  have 
never  seen  it  otherwise — that  so  few 
English  and  Americans  should  go 
thither  is  most  surprising.  It  is  in 
itself  an  interesting  spot  in  which  to 
spend  days,  weeks,  or  months.  On 
the  one  hand  is  an  old,  narrow-streeted 
Italian  town  in  which  picturesque 
southerners  of  divers  races  crowd  to- 
gether and  carry  on  their  marketing 
in  the  open  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  see  a  prosperous,  modern  commer- 
cial centre,  with  its  many  harbors, 
quays,  and  docks,  its  Grand  Opera 
House,  Its  great  market-halls,  its  Gov- 
ernor's palace,  its  naval  academy,  its 
many  steamboat  lines,  its  great  rail- 


way-station where  meet  the  "Royal" 
and  the  "Imperial  and  Royal"  lines 
(i.  e.  the  Hungarian  State  railway  and 
the  Austrian  "southern"  system);  last 
but  not  least,  with  its  immense  facto- 
ries, employing  many  thousand  hands. 
But  such  tangible  assets  of  Fiume  as 
these  last  are,  to  the  average  traveller, 
less  attractive  than  are  its  physical 
beauties.  The  sunset  effects,  for  in- 
stance, of  gilt-rimmed  mauve  clouds, 
which  transfigure  a  panoramic  stretch 
of  mountains,  isles,  and  sea— these, 
when  once  seen,  are  something  to 
dream  of  for  evermore.  They  are  sel- 
dom lacking,  be  the  month  November 
or  be  it  May.  Even  in  mid-winter  the 
mauve  coloring  is  sometimes  seen. 
The  gilding  may  then  perhaps  be  a 
thought  less  vivid,  but  the  gorgeous 
general  view  is  not  diminished,  for  the 
snow  upon  the  distant  peaks  reflects 
the  mauve  and  roseate  hues,  adding  to 
the  whole  effect  one  splendor  more. 
Yes,  artists  and  all  who  appreciate  nat- 
ural beauty  should  go  to  Fiume — once 
in  a  while,  at  least,  if  not  to  stay. 
Sober,  middle-aged  married  people 
have  been  known  to  light  upon  it — 
casually  "travelling  round,"  as  Trans- 
atlantics say — and  in  sheer  delight 
have  stayed  on  and  on  for  years.  For 
fashionable  folk  Abbazia,  just  across 
the  bay  from  Fiume  but  accessible 
every  hour  by  steamer,  has  more  at- 
tractions; for  children  Volosca,  Ika, 
and  Lovrana  are  perhaps  more  salu- 
brious and  more  suitable.  But  for 
Intelligent  travellers  who  revel  in  a 
dramatic  scene,  who  care  to  study  di- 
verse types  most  quaintly  juxtaposed — 
to  those  who  find  interest  in  watching 
Magyar  and  Semitic  energy  much-ef- 
fecting and  greatly-evolving,  amid 
surroundings  of  somewhat  sullen 
Slavic  slackness  and  of  Latin  inertia, 
to  all  those  who  care  for  a  glimpse  of 
rapid  growth  and  pushful  progress 
working  their  way  through  the  chronic 
Croatian    animosity    which    now    and 
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again  has  fired  up  Into  actual  conflict 
— to  all  such  I  would  say,  "Go  to  Fi- 
ume itself."  To  the  mere  tourist  my 
advice  would  be  the  same. 

Plume  has  a  witchery  of  its  own,  and 
about  the  aspect  of  its  much-mingled 
Imputation  there  is  an  indescribable 
and  unique  charm.  Should  the  bota- 
nist adventure  himself  there,  let  him 
return  by  sea,  lest  railway-fees  for  all 
bis  boxes  full  of  specimens  should 
prove  too  ruinous.  He  may  put  up  in 
Plume,  Buccari,  Volosca,  Ika,  or  Lov- 
rana — all  will  charm  him  alike  and  af- 
ford him  the  happiest  hunting-grounds 
his  soul  can  desire  and  a  flora  replete 
with  the  verdant  riches  of  both  Central 
and  Southern  Europe.  Students  of 
politics,  of  history,  of  antiquity — all 
will  acknowledge  Plume  to  be  no  mean 
city.  It  enjoys  the  prestige  of  having 
a  Governor — a  true  Hungarian  mag- 
nate— for  its  very  own.  Is  it  not  a 
free  town?  Do  not  at  least  half  of  its 
native  inhabitants  speak  Italian  and 
cordially  dislike  the  Magyars,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Germans?  not  to  men- 
tion their  innate  hatred  of  those  covet- 
ous Croatians  who  now  and  then  stir 
up  strife  by  asserting  their  idea  that 
Fiume  properly  forms  part  of  their 
province. 

In  mediaeval  and  ancient  history  are 
interesting,  if  vague,  records  of  this 
place.  At  one  time  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  its  patron,  Saint  Vitus; 
longer  ago  a  town  on  the  same  site 
was  called  Tersattica.  Hazy  tradi- 
tions tell  of  Phoenician,  of  Greek,  and 
of  Etruscan  colonization.  In  the  Argo- 
nautic  tale  we  read  how  certain  Colchi, 
afraid  to  return  home  without  having 
fulfilled  their  king's  command,  went 
northward  and  built  them  towns  along 
the  Adriatic  shore.  One  fancies  that 
some  of  them  may  have  found  this 
lovely  spot  and  first  raised  human  hab- 
itations there.  Writers  on  Southern 
Austro-Hungarian  topography  have  de- 
clared that  Tersattica  was  one  of  the 
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greatest  places  of  the  old  Liburnians. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Romans 
found  Liburnia  parcelled  out  into  small 
autonomies,  named  by  them  civitates. 
The  civitas  containing  Tersattica  was 
known  as  that  of  Flanates.  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  some  eight  hun- 
dred years  later,  Tersattica  was  de- 
stroyed, and  from  its  ruins  arose  the 
town  which  we  call  Fiume  but  which. 
as  we  have  said,  was  formerly  known 
as  Saint  Vitus.  Even  then  it  was  a 
thriving  place  and  was  a  prized  pos- 
session of  various  potentates  in  turn, 
these  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  In 
1471  the  Hapsburgher,  Frederick  III, 
annexed  it  for  the  Imperial  dominions. 
In  more  modern  days  Maria  Theresa 
presented  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary. This  was  in  1779  and  was  to 
reward  the  distinguished  loyalty  of  the 
Magyar  magnates.  They  had  rallied 
round  her  against  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, declaring  themselves  ready  to  die 
for  their  "king"  Maria  Theresa. 

Since  then  Fiume  has  more  than 
once  been  separated  from  Hungary, 
but  in  1870  it  was  again  united  thereto 
—dare  one  say  permanently  united? 
Hungary  is  a  land  of  vicissitude  and 
unrest,  a  very  Central-European  Erin. 
Yet  it  boasts  more  mightiness  in  the 
past  than  Ireland  can  do  and  has  more 
definite  ambition  for  the  days  to  come. 
At  some  future  time  a  party  in  Hun- 
gary may  tender  its  crown  to  a  cadet 
of  the  Hohenzollern  House.  Should 
that  happen,  doubtless  the  offer  would 
be  accepted  with  eagerness,  but  Croa- 
tia assuredly  will  not  calmly  allow 
Fiume  to  become  a  dependency  of  Ber- 
lin— a  German  window  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  The  Croatian  question,  as  apart 
from  the  Pan-Slavic  movement,  is  a 
matter  we  know  little  of  in  England; 
yet,  seeing  it  from  a  Central-European 
standpoint,  one  is  inclined  to  think  it 
may  prove  a  factor  of  history  before 
many  years  have  passed  away. 

Dorothy  Laurence. 
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It  Is  to-day  (June  4th)  that  Zola's 
ashes  are  to  be  transferred,  with  the 
usual  pomp  and  solemnity,  to  the 
French  national  Temple  of  Great  Men. 
Possibly  the  effect  of  the  demonstra- 
tion will  be  marred  by  an  attempt  at  a 
counter-demonstration;  for  the  cere- 
mony has  a  political  as  well  as  a  lit- 
erary significance,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  "grateful  country"  is  not,  in  this  in- 
stance, unanimous.  For  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen,  no  doubt,  Zola  is  the 
great  man  of  letters  who,  like  Voltaire, 
took  his  stand  in  controversy  on  the 
side  of  truth  and  justice;  but  there  are 
others — a  considerable  and  not  unlnflu- 
entlal  section — for  whom  he  is  the  por- 
nographer  who  declared,  with  Balbus, 
that  it  was  all  over  with  the  army. 
Perhaps  his  "pantheonization"  was  pre- 
mature so  long  as  opinion  was  thus 
sharply  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  act  of  homage;  for  the  maxim  de 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonutn  is  by  no  means 
generally  endorsed  by  the  French. 
They  swear  no  truce  of  God  over  the 
graves  of  the  illustrious;  and  it  has 
more  than  once  happened  that  a  change 
of  sentiment — a  transformation  of  en- 
thusiasm into  disgust — has  resulted  In 
the  ejection  of  the  once  honored  dust  of 
a  national  hero  from  the  national  Val- 
halla. The  body  of  Mirabeau  was  re- 
moved from  the  Pantheon  to  make 
room  for  the  body  of  Marat.  Marat 
himself  enjoyed  his  immortality  only 
for  four  months.  "Then,"  as  Carlyle 
says,  "to  the  Cesspool,  grand  Cloaca  of 
Paris  and  the  World!"  Absit  omen! 
But  there  are  those  who,  if  they  had 
their  way,  would  by  no  means  hesitate 
to  wreak  a  similar  posthumous  ven- 
geance on  Zola's  remains  for  his  tri- 
umph over  the  clerical  and  military  fac- 
tions. His  admirers,  one  feels,  even 
if  one  shares  their  admiration,  would 
have  been  wiser  to  wait  until  the  bit- 


terness of  the  animosity  had  subsided, 
until  the  Dreyfus  case  belonged,  like 
the  Calas  case,  to  history,  and  until  the 
country  had  made  up  its  mind  to  accept 
Zola,  as  it  accepts,  say,  Voltaire  or 
Rousseau. 

A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between 
the  circumstances  in  which  honor  is 
done  to  Zola's  memory  and  those  in 
which  the  claims  of  Rousseau  were 
similarly  recognized,  thirteen  years 
after  his  death.  It  is  a  close  and  in- 
teresting parallel  as  far  as  it  goes, 
though  it  does  not  extend  all  the  way. 
Zola  and  Rousseau  alike  anticipated, 
and  to  some  degree  helped  to  form,  the 
opinions  of  the  times  immediately 
ahead  of  them.  They  both  enjoyed 
immense  popularity  for  a  season,  and 
then  lost  it  because  their  writings  ran 
counter  to  the  apparent  stream  of  ten- 
dency. They  both  fell  foul  of  the 
Church;  they  both  endured  persecution, 
and  had  to  hurry  into  exile  to  escape 
from  it;  they  both  returned,  and  found 
that  public  opinion  was  altered  towards 
them,  and  outlived  their  notoriety. 
They  both  died  with  tragic  suddenness, 
and  in  tragic  circumstances  which  gave 
the  world  something  to  talk  about 
They  both,  in  course  of  time,  came  to 
arouse  more  enthusiasm  as  political 
pamphleteers  than  as  literary  artists. 
Those  are  the  points  of  resemblance; 
but  the  points  of  difference  were  not 
less  noteworthy.  Some  of  them  are  to 
Zola's  advantage;  others  are  not.  He 
was  saner  than  Rousseau — who,  in- 
deed, for  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
life,  was  not  sane  at  all;  he  was  less  of 
an  egoist,  and  he  was  more  of  a  man. 
Rousseau  could  champion  an  unpopu- 
lar cause  on  one  condition — that  it  was 
his  own;  but  he  was  no  knight  errant. 
His  writings  on  the  whole  made  for  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity;  but  he 
never  did  anything  to  help  any  Individ- 
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ual  to  redress  his  wrongs;  and  he  never 
showed  any  anxiety  to  see  the  world 
improved  by  the  acceptance  of  his  gen- 
eralizations. His  ruling  passion  was 
not  that  the  prophecies  should  receive 
attention,  but  that  the  prophet  should 
not  be  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  never  tires  of  reminding  us 
that  the  ideas  which  he  puts  forward 
are  his  ideas,  and  that  he  is  more  than 
they.  The  fear  which  he  expresses  is 
not  the  fear  that  truth  may  be  lost  or 
obscured,  but  the  fear  that  he — Jean- 
Jacques — may  be  ignored,  or  misrepre- 
sented, or  aspersed.  There  may,  or 
may  not,  have  been  some  analogous 
egoism  at  the  back  of  Zola's  brain. 
The  general  view  is  that  he  did  enjoy 
making  himself  conspicuous.  But,  at 
least  he  fought  for  justice,  not  in  the 
abstract  but  in  the  concrete;  and  the 
manifestations  of  his  egoism  were  al- 
truistic. It  was  not  to  his  reputation 
that  he  sacrificed  his  ease;  he  sacrificed 
it  to  the  joy  of  battle  and  to  the  sense 
of  justice.  His  triumph,  when  he 
achieved  it,  lay  not  in  the  fact  that  all 
men  spoke  well  of  him,  but  in  the  fact 
that  a  definite  human  wrong  had  been 
redressed.  His  character,  even  if  we 
admit  the  egoism  behind  the  altruism, 
commands  our  admiration. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  because  of 
his  preference  for  concrete  acts  of 
knight  errantry,  his  influence  on 
thought  has  been  less  deep,  and  will 
be  less  permanent,  than  that  of  Rous- 
seau. Certainly  there  is  no  idea  in 
all  his  writings  destined  to  produce  the 
effect  of  Rousseau's  conception  of  sov- 
ereignty as  residing  in  the  people  and 
only  delegated  to  the  Government  It 
may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether 
they  contain  any  ideas  destined  to  pro- 
duce any  lasting  effect  His  "hered- 
ity" is  a  hobby  horse  which  he  first 
rode  to  death  and  then  abandoned. 
There  remain  his  socialism,  his  antl- 
clericalism,  and  his  anti-militarism;  but 
his  views  on   these  subjects  are  not 

Tbe   Time*. 


original.  He  did  not  create,  but  adopted, 
them;  they  do  not  differ  from  tbe 
views  of  the  other  anti-militarists,  anti- 
clericals,  and  socialists.  This  being  so, 
it  seems  fair  to  say  that  as  a  thinkerr 
he  does  not  and  will  not  seriously 
count;  and  the  only  question  left  Is: 
Will  posterity,  when  it  comes  to  think; 
of  him  as  a  novelist  and  nothing  bat 
a  novelist  continue  to  accord  him  a 
place  in  the  highest  rank  of  literary 
artists?  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
situation  that  he  gets  his  niche  In  the 
Pantheon  at  a  time  when  critics,  not  In 
his  own  country  alone,  are  seriously 
asking  themselves  that  question.  It 
is  a  question  which,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  nobody  would  have  thought  of  ask- 
ing. Zola,  it  was  then  felt,  had  defi- 
nitely conquered  Immortality.  He  had 
worked  at  fiction  with  the  brain  of  a 
chess  master;  'he  understood  the  psy- 
chology of  the  crowd  as  no  man  had 
ever  understood  it  before;  he  had 
painted  French  manners  with  a  fear- 
less fidelity  hitherto  unattempted;  he 
had  created  types.  That  is  what 
everybody  used  to  say;  but  now  there 
are  a  good  many  critics  who  say  quite 
other  things  instead.  They  say  that 
the  brain  of  a  chess  master  is  more 
suited  for  playing  chess  than  for  writ- 
ing novels;  that  Zola  was  often  unjust 
to  the  crowds  whose  psychology  he  pro- 
fessed to  Interpret;  that  his  pictures 
of  French  manners  were  calumnious 
caricatures;  that  his  types  are  failures 
because  they  are  never  individualized* 
and  that  there  is  no  type  among  them 
that  stands  out  like  Daudefs  Tartarin 
or  Halevy's  Madame  Cardinal.  Those 
are  the  two  estimates.  Contemporary 
Frenchmen  seem  to  adopt  one  or  the 
other  of  them  according  as  they  are 
free  thinkers  or  "good  thinkers,"  re- 
publicans or  reactionaries.  Posterity, 
when  political  and  religious  passions 
have  abated,  will  decide  between  them 
with  a  calmer  judgment 
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Mr.  John  Macys  sketch  of  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe,  which  appears  in  the  series  of 
Beacon  Biographies  which  Mr.  M.  A. 
•De Wolfe  Howe  edits  and  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  publish,  is  written  in  a 
spirit  of  cheerful  candor,  and  deals 
brusquely  with  some  cherished  illu- 
sions about  its  subject.  It  is  of  mod- 
est size  and  refreshingly  unconven- 
tional, and  the  approach  of  the  Poe 
•centenary  makes  it  timely. 

Mr.  Leonard  Darwin's  four  lectures 
«on  "Municipal  Ownership"  which  were 
delivered  last  year  at  Harvard,  are  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Go.  in  a  vol- 
ume which  should  have  a  wide  reading 
among  persons  who  are  interested  in 
political  and  economic  questions.  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  speak  as  a  theorist, 
tout  as  a  man  possessed  of  practical 
Information  upon  the  subject  which 
lie  discusses,  and  as  our  English  cous- 
ins have  been  good  enough  to  test  some 
•of  the  social  panaceas  which  are  stren- 
uously urged  upon  Americans,  Mr. 
Darwin's  conservatism  is  buttressed  by 
•experience. 

Marlon  Foster  Washburne's  "The 
Mothers  Year-Book"  (The  Macmillan 
•Company,  publishers)  is  denned  in  the 
sub-title  as  "a  practical  application  of 
the  results  of  scientific  child-study  to 
the  problems  of  the  first  year  of  child- 
hood." This  it  is,  and  more;  it  is  a 
guide  to  the  young  mother  in  all  the 
<care  of  her  baby,  an  affectionate  and 
faithful  meator,  month  by  month,  as 
to  what  should  be  done  to  promote 
the  growth  and  comfort  of  the  little 
creature  entrusted  to  her.  So  wise 
is  it  so  helpful  and  so  explicit  that  it 
might  well  be  reckoned  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  the  sutflt  of  every  expectant 
mother. 

The  true  breadth  of  Thomas  H.  Hux- 
Hey*«  mind,  and  the  variety  and  rich. 


ness  of  his  writings  could  not  be  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  little  book 
of  "Aphorisms  and  Reflections"  se- 
lected from  his  works,  which  the 
Macmillan  Company  publishes.  The 
preparation  of  this  book  was  a  labor 
of  love,  for  it  is  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  widow,  Henrietta  A. 
Huxley,  and  was  prompted  by  a  natu- 
ral desire  more  adequately  to  interpret 
the  great  scientist  and  thinker  and  to 
put  some  of  his  conclusions  within  the 
reach  of  many  readers  who  might  be 
deterred  from  the  perusal  of  his  vo- 
luminous and  sometimes  technical 
works  and  thus  might  never  know  how 
warm  were  his  sympathies,  how  help- 
ful his  suggestions,  or  how  limpid  his 
style.  These  three  or  four  hundred 
brief  selections  are  made  with  admira- 
ble discrimination  and  are  widely  va- 
ried. A  topical  index  makes  it  easy 
to  refer  to  them. 

The  additions  to  the  department  of 
History  in  the  latest  instalment  of  vol- 
umes in  Everyman's  Library  include 
the  Annals  and  the  Germania  and  Agri- 
cola  of  Tacitus,  in  two  volumes,  in  the 
translation  of  Arthur  Murphy;  Sir  Ed- 
ward S.  Creasys  "The  Fifteen  Deci- 
sive Battles  of  the  World";  and  Pres- 
cotts  History  of  the»Conquest  of  Peru, 
In  one  volume,  and  Francis  Parkman's 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac, 
in  two  volumes.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Prescott  or  Parkman  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  current  series  of  reprints, 
and  these  volumes  will  therefore  be 
doubly  welcome.  By  a  happy  coinci- 
dence Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  has  been 
selected  to  furnish  the  introductions 
both  to  Prescott  and  Parkman.  Pres- 
cott he  describes  as  belonging  to  the 
great  race  of  stylist  historians,  and 
adds  his  conviction  that  in  the  process 
of  time  the  race  will  become  as  extinct 
as  that   of  the  Aztecs  or  the   Incas. 
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Perhaps;  but  to  any  one  who  re-reads 
these  pages  of  Prescott  they  seem  still 
very  much  alive, — far  more  so  than 
many  dry-as-dust  histories  of  the  pres- 
ent-day. As  to  Parknian,  Mr.  Sec- 
combe  admits  that,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  he  satisfies  both  the  student  and 
the  general  reader;  and  he  traces  an  in- 
teresting parallel  between  his  charac- 
teristics and  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  kindly  soul  to  whom  the  plan  of 
papering  nurseries  with  Mother  Goose 
subjects  first  suggested  Itself  must 
have  had  pleasant  memories  of  study- 
ing storied  wall-papers  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
permitted,  in  blessed  Ignorance  of  sani- 
tary laws,  to  linger  on  the  walls  until 
the  aesthetic  revival  swept  them  away. 
The  child  of  the  earlier  day  had  better 
subjects  for  meditation  than  "Little 
Boy  Blue"  and  "Little  Bo-Peep.M  He 
had  walls  covered  with  Chinese  scenes 
and  they  probably  assisted  his  moth- 
er's "blue  Canton*1  in  causing  him  to 
make  his  first  mercantile  venture  in 
China;  classic  scenes,  views  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  scenes  in  which  sported 
devils  with  most  versatile  and  useful 
tails,  he  had  also;  and  Miss  Kate  San- 
born has  photographed  scores  of  the 
old  papers  thus  adorned,  and  preserved 
them  in  her  "01d»Tlnie  Wall  Papers." 
While  preparing  her  book  she  made 
many  interesting  discoveries  which  she 
records  in  her  text  making  the  volume 
a  real  acquisition  to  the  history  of  co- 
lonial life.  She  prefaces  this  matter 
with  a  history  of  wall  paper,  adds  notes 
gathered  from  many  sources,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  revival  and  restoration 
of  wall  papers,  thus  composing  a  text 
even  more  valuable  than  her  pictures. 
The  handsome  volume  is  printed  in  a 
limited  numbered  edition  of  which  the 
type  has  been  distributed,  and  a  very 
small  signed  and  numbered  edition. 
The  bibliophile  and  the  antiquary  are 
equally   interested   in   this   work,   and 


he  who  reads  for  pleasure  only  will  find. 
amusement  within  it  for  many  an  boor. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  publication  of  a  complete  and 
authoritative  edition  of  The  Works  of 
James  Buchanan  recalls  attention  to 
an  American  statesman  to  whom,  by 
reason  of  the  events  which  clouded  the 
close  of  his  public  career,  something 
less  than  justice  has  hitherto  been 
done.  Buchanan  gained  distinction 
through  long  years  of  service  In  toe 
House  and  the  Senate  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic service;  he  was  a  man  of  incor- 
ruptible integrity  and  large  powers; 
and  if  the  crisis  of  threatened  secession 
found  him  timid  and  irresolute,  he  was 
not  the  first  man  of  seventy  who  proved 
to  be  unequal  to  a  sudden  and  grave 
emergency.  The  present  edition  of 
Buchanan's  writings  is  edited  with 
painstaking  care  by  John  Bassett 
Moore,  and  is  published  in  very  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  form  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  The  edi- 
tion is  limited  to  750  copies,  each  of 
which  is  numbered.  The  material  In- 
cludes private  correspondence,  state  pa* 
pers,  speeches  in  and  out  of  Congress 
orations  upon  public  occasions,  reports 
and  arguments  upon  public  questions, 
etc.  A  synoptical  index  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's career  in  Congress,  beginning 
in  the  House  in  1821  and  ending  with 
his  retirement  from  the  Senate  in  1845, 
covers  more  than  one  hundred  pages 
of  the  first  volume  and  supplies  a  con- 
venient key  to  the  speeches  and  pa- 
pers which  follow.  Two  volumes  have 
been  published.  The  first  covers  the 
years  from  1813  to  1830,  the  second 
those  from  1830  to  1836.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  the  publication  of  this 
edition  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  works  was 
made  possible  through  arrangements 
made  by  his  devoted  niece,  the  late 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Johnston,  formerly  Har- 
riet Lane.  who.  toward  the  close  of  her 
life,  determined  upon  this  tribute  to 
her  uncle's  memory. 
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